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TWENTY-FOURTH    CONGRESS....FIRST  SESSIOIT. 

FAOJI   DSCJIMBE&  Ty  1835,  TO  JULT  4e,  1836. 


DEBATES    IN    THE   SENATE. 


LIST  OF  THE  SENATORS. 

MAlNfi^Ether  Shepley,  John  Rttggles. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE^Iauc  Hill,  Henry  Hubbard. 
MASSACHUSETTS— Daniel  Webster,  John  Davis. 
RHODE  ISLAND— Nehemiah  R.  Knight,  Asher  Rob- 
bins. 

CONNECTICUT— Nathan  Smith,  Gideon  Tomlinson. 
VERMONT— Sanrael  Prentiss,  Benjamin  Swift. 
NEW  TORK-Nath'l  P.  TaRmadge,  Silas  Wright,  jun. 
NEW  JERSEY — Samuel  L.  Southard,  Garret  D.  Wall. 
PENNSYLVANIA— James  Buchanan,  Samuel  McKean. 
DELAWARE— John  M.  Clayton,  Arnpld  Naudain. 
MARYLAND— Robert  H.  Goldsborougfa,  Joseph  Kent. 
VIRGINIA— Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh,  John  Tyler. 
NORTH  CAROLINA— Bedford  Brown,  WiUle  P.  Man- 
gum. 

SOUTH  CAROI.lNA-John  C.  Calhoun,  William  C. 

Prerton. 
GEORGIA— Alfred  Cuthbert,  John  P.  King. 
KENTUCKY— Henry  Clay,  John  J.  Crittenden. 
TENNESSEE— Felix  Grundy,  Hugh  Lawson  White. 
OHIO— Thomas  Ewing,  Thomas  Morris. 
LOUISIANA— Alexander  Porter,  Robert  C.  Nicholas. 
INDIANA— William  Hendricks,  John  Tipton. 
MISSISSIPPI— -John  Black,  Robert  J.  Walker. 
ILLINOIS— Elias  K.  Kane,  John  M.  Robinson. 
ALABAMA— William  R,  King,  Gabriel  P.  Moore. 
MISSOURI— Lewis  F.  Linn,  Thomas  H.  Benton. 


MOHSAT,  DXCXXBBB  T,  1835. 

The  first  session  of  the  24th  Congress  commenced  this 
day  at  the  Capitol.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  Senate  was 
called  to  order  by  the  VICE  PRESIDENT,  when  it 
appealed  that  a  quorum  of  the  Senators  were  in  at- 
tendance. 

The  CHAIR  communicated  the  credentials  of  the 
Hon.  JoHx  C.  Calsovf,  elected  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  a  Senator  from  that  State, 
to  serve  for  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March  last; 

Also  the  credentials  of  the  Hon.  Nxsbmias  R.  Kxight, 
elected  by  the  LegisUture  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
Vot;  XU.— 1 


a  Senator  from  that  State,  to  serve  for  six  years  from  the 
4th  of  March  last; 

Mr.  SOUTHARD  presented  the  credentials  of  the 
Hon.  Gaxxxt  D.  Wall,  elected  by  the  Legislature  of 
New  Jersey  a  Senator  from  that  State,  to  serve  for  six 
years  from  the  4th  of  March  last;  and 

Mr.  EWING  presented  the  credentials  of  the  Hon. 
JoHK  Davis,  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts a  Senator  from  that  State,  to  serve  for  six  years 
from  the  4th  of  March  hut;  all  of  which  were  read. 

Mr.  WHITE  said  that  at  the  last  session  of  the  Le- 
gislature of  the  State  of  Tennessee  he  had  been  re- 
elected to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  six  years 
from  the  4th  of  March  last,  but  that  the  official  informa- 
tion of  his  election  was  not  in  his  possession.  It  had 
heretofore  been  the  practice  in  the  State  of  Tennessee 
to  transmit  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  the 
credentials  of  its  Senators.  But  as  this  had  not  yet  been 
done,  he  submitted  to  the  Chair  whether  he  should  take 
his  seat.  During  his  attendance  in  the  Senate  he  had 
frequently  known  such  cases  to  occur,  and  that  members 
known  to  be  elected  were  suffered  to  take  their  seats 
before  the  arrival  of  their  credentials.  If  any  additional 
testimony  was  necessary  in  corroboration  of  his  state- 
ment, there  were  some  of  his  colleagues  in  the  other 
House  who  were  present  when  his  election  took  place, 
and  could  vouch  for  the  fiict. 

The  CHAIR  said  that,  if  no  objection  was  madcj  the 
gentleman  could  take  his  oath  with  the  other  Senators  to 
be  qualified. 

The  usual  oath  was  then  administered  by  the  VICE 
PRESIDENT  to  Messrs.  Whits,  Hubbaxv,  King, 
Clattoit,  RoBiNsoir,  and  Rugglbs,  whose  credentials 
were  presented  at  the  last  session;  and  to  Messrs.  Wall, 
KirioHT,  and  Davis,  whose  credentials  were  just  read. 

Mr.  PORTER  reminded  the  Senate  that  at  the  close 
of  the  last  session  a  committee  was  appointed  on  the 
subject  of  certain  alterations  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
Senate  chamber.  A  report  had  been  made  by  that 
committee,  of  which  he  held  a  copy  in  his  hand;  but  as 
it  bad  not  been  then  acted  on  for  want  of  time,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Senate  had,  during  the  summer,  made 
certain  alterations  in  conformity  with  the  resolution  of 
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the  committee,  it  was  necesaary  that  the  report  should 
be  at  once  considered.  He  accordingly  moved  that  (be 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  report  was  then  taken  up,  considered,  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

REGULATION  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  SENATE 
CHAMBER,  THE  GALLERIES,  AND  THE  RE- 
PORTERS. 

The  circular  gallery  shall  be  appropriated  for  the 
accommodation  of  ladies,  and  gentlemen  accompanying 
them. 

The  reporters  shall  be  removed  from  the  east  gallery, 
and  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary. 

No  person,  except  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, their  Clerk,  heads  of  Departments,  Treasurer, 
Comptroller,  Register,  Auditors,  Postmaster  General, 
President's  secretary,  Chaplains  to  Congress,  Judges 
of  the  United  States,  Foreign  Ministers  ai^  thehr  Secre« 
taries,  officers  who  by  name  have  received,  or  shall 
hereaAer  receive,  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  their  gal- 
lantry and  good  conduct  displayed  in  nie  service  of  their 
country,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  Board,  Gov- 
ernor for  the  time  being  of  any  State  or  Territory  of  the 
Union,  such  gentlemen  as  have  been  heads  of  Depart- 
ments or  members  of  either  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  per- 
sons who  belong  to  Legislatures  of  such  foreign  Gov- 
ernments as  are  in  amity  with  the  United  States,  shall 
be  admitted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WHITE  offered  the  following  resolutions;  which 
were  considered  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  acquaint  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  i  quorum  of  the  Senate  is  assem- 
bled and  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  to  join  such  committee  as  may  be  appoint- 
ed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  wait  on  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and  inform  him  ihat  Con- 
gress is  assembled,  and  ready  to  receive  any  communi- 
cation he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  GRUNDT,  the  Senate  ordered  that 
the  Chair  appoint  the  committee. 

And  Mr.  Whitk  and  Mr.  Kvtoht  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  wait  on  the  President. 

Mr.  EWING  rose  and  stated  that  he  had,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  session,  given  notice  that  he  should,  early  in 
the  present  session,  ask  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to  settle 
and  define  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
He  gave  notice  that  he  should  ask  leave  to  introduce 
this  bill  on  Monday  next. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Fbahkltit,  their  Clerk,  in  the  following 
terms:  • 

Mr.  President:  I  am  directed  to  inform  the  Senate 
that  a  auorum  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  as- 
sembleo;  that  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  has  been 
elected  Speaker  thereof}  and  that  it  i»  now  ready  to 
proceed  to  business. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


TUXSOAT,  DXCEXBXA  8. 

Behjamiit  Watxizts  Leigh,  a  Senator  from  Virginia; 
Bedford  Bbowh,  a  Senator  from  North  Carolina;  Wil- 
liam R.  Kiiro,  a  Senator  from  Alabama;  Hbetrt  Clat 
and  JoHir  J.  Cbittekdeit,  Senators  from  Kentucky,  ap- 
peared. 

Mr.  MANGUM  presented  tlie  credentials  of  BsDronD 
Bxowir,  of  North  Carolina,  elected  a  Senator  from  that 
State  for  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March  last. 

Mr.  SOUTHARD  presented  the  credentials  of  Bzir- 


JAMIH  Watkihb  Leioh,  of  Virginia,  elected  a  Senator 
from  that  State  for  six  years  from  the  4tli  of  March  last. 

WILLIAM  R.  KING  suggested  that  his  credentials 
also  had  been  issued. 

These  three  Senators  were  then  qualified. 

Mr.  WHITE,  from  the  joint  committee  appointed  to 
wait  on  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  in- 
form him  that  a  quorum  bad  assembled,  and  was  readj 
to  receive  any  coromunioatioii  b«  may  be  pleased  to 
make,  reported  that  the  joint  committee  bad  perforssed 
that  duty,  and  had  received  for  answer  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  make  a  communication  to  the  two  Houies 
this  day  at  12  o'clock. 

A  message  was  then  received  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  by  Mr.  DonLSOir,  his  secretary, 
which  was  read;  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  GRUNDT, 
5,000  extra  copies  of  the  nessage,  and  1,500  copies  of 
the  accompanying  documents,  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  Senate.     (&e  Appendix.) 

Mr.  CLAT  presented  the  credentials  of  the  honorsbk 
JoHv  J.  CarrrxvsEF,  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky from  that  SUte,  to  senre  for  six  vears  from  the  itb 
of  March  last;  which  were  read;  and  the  usual  oath  to 
support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  then  ad- 
ministered to  Mr.  CRiTTXKDXir  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  presented  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  ^nances, 
the  reading  of  which  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  usoal 
number  of  copies  were  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate.     {Su  Appendix.) 

DEATH  OF  MR.  SMITH. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  then  rose  and  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate as  follows: 

Mr.  President:  It  has  become  my  painfbl  duty  to 
announce  to  the  Senate  the  death  of  the  honorable 
Nathav  Smith,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Cos- 
necticut. 

Arriving  in  this  city,  apparently  in  the  full  possesiion 
and  exercise  of  all  his  powers,  my  colleague  and  friesd 
interchanged  the  kind  salutations  appropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion, with  the  cordiality,  and  franknea,  and  vivacity, 
which  characterized  his  social  intercourse,  and  seeured 
the  attachment  and  coa6dence  of  those  with  whom  he 
was  intimately  associated.  He  retired  to  rest  on  Sator- 
day  evening,  as  far  as  was  observed,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  accustomed  health  and  spirits.  Feeling  indisposed, 
he  rose  from  his  bed,  and  obtuned  the  advice  of  a  medi- 
cal friend,  who  subsequently  lefl  his  apartment  withovt 
the  slightest  apprehension  of  a  fatal  Result.  In  a  short 
time  his  altered  appearance  caused  alarm,  and  his  friend 
was  again  called.  On  his  return,  the  heart  had  ceased 
to  beat,  and  he  expired  in  his  chair  on  Sunday  morning* 
about  half  past  one  o'clock,  witliout  a  struggle  or » 
groan.  Thus  unexpectedly  and  awfully  was  our  Iste 
associate  and  friend  summoned  from  a  slate  of  probation 
and  trial  into  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  and 
Judge,  in  whom  lie  devoutly  professed  to  believe  and 
trust.  May  this  renewed  demonstration  of  the  solemn 
truth,  that  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,  pro- 
duce its  proper  effect  on  our  hearts  and  lives,  and  be  in- 
strumental In  preparing  us  for  the  judgment  to  come 
and  the  retributions  of  eternity. 

The  afflictive  event  which  has  cast  such  a  gloom  over 
this  bodv  cannot  fail  to  excite  profound  sensibility  and 
regret  throughout  the  Union,  as  well  as  in  the  native 
State  of  the  deceased,  where  he  has  long  been  ranked 
among  her  most  able  and  distinguished  lawyers  and 
statesmen.  While  we  lament  the  inscrutable  Provi- 
dence with  humble  submission,  it  becomes  us  to  be  stil'y 
knowing  that  the  destinies  of  men  and  nations  are  in  the 
hands  of  an  omnipotent  and  holy  God,  whose  dispensa- 
tions are  merciful  and  right. 
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With  the  Scaate»  iir,  I  leave  ihe  adoption  of  the  roeas- 
tipes  lequisite  to  manifett  ha  high  respect  for  the  ohar- 
acter  ana  memory  of  the  deoetted. 

Mr.  SWIFT  then  moyed  the  following^  resolutions, 
wbieh  were  adopted  anantmoosly: 

Baobei,  That  a  eommittee  be  appointed  to  take  or- 
der Ibr  wperhitending  the  fiineral  of  the  honorable  Na- 
VKAM  SMnWy  which  wiH  take  pfaioe  to-morrow  at  13 
o'clock;  that  the  Senate  will  attend  the  same;  and  that 
notice  of  the  event  be  given  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

£The  committee  under  this  resolution  consists  of 
Measrs.  Swiir,  Knaar,  TALLXADOBy  SooTHAan,  and 
SHavi.XT.1 

Rtaohea^  That  the  members  of  the  Senate,  from  a 
cancere  desire  of  showing  every  flMrk  of  respect  due  to 
the  Benaory  of  the  honorable  Natbaw  Smith,  deceased, 
late  a  member  thereof,  wHI  go  into  moaming  for  him 
one  month,  by  the  usual  mode  of  wearing  crape  round 
the  leftann. 

Seaohed,  That,  as  an  additional  mark  of  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  honorable  Nathav  Smith,  the  Sen* 
ate  do  now  adjourn . 

The  Senate  then  adjoamed. 

WsDiraSDAT,  DSCSXBBH  9. 


At  12  o  clock  the  Senate  assembled. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  the  reading  of 
the  journal  was  dispensed  with;  and  the  Senate  ad- 
jommed,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  obsequies 
<»f  the  late  honorable  Nathav  Siuth,  of  Connecticut, 
deceased,  in  confoimity  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  yesterday. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  with  the  heads 
of  the  executive  Departments,  the  Postaiaster  General, 
and  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  their  Speaker  and 
Clerk,  having  been  received  into  fbe  Senate  Chamber 
and  taken  the  seats  assigned  tbem,  the  corpse  was 
brought  in,  in  charge  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments and  pall-bearers,  attended  by  the  Sergeant-at- 
artnaof  the  Senate. 

Divine  service  was  then  performed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
H^bee;  after  which, 

^   The  funeral  procession  moved  to  the  place  of  inter- 
ment. 


TflvaanAT,  Dbcbxbbh  10» 

STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 

The  following  message  was  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Dohejusoit,  his  Secre- 
tary: 

Wasbihgtoh,  December  9, 1835. 

7b  ike  Senate  and  Bouee  jo/  Bepretentaiive»: 

Gxhtlbmbh:  By  the  act  of  the  11th  of  January, 
1805,  all  that  part^of  the  Indiana  Territory  lying  north 
c»f  a  line  drawn  due  *<  east  from  the  southerly  bend  or 
extreme  of  Lake  Michigan  until  it  shall  intersect  Lake 
Erie,  and  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  said  southerly 
bend,  through  the  middle  of  said  lake,  to  its  northern 
extremity,  and  thence,  due  north,  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  United  States,"  was  erected  into  a  sep- 
arate Territory,  by  the  name  of  Michigan. 

The  Territory  comprised  within  these  limits  beinj^ 
part  of  the  district  of  country  described  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  13th  of  July,  1787,  which  provides  that, 
whenever  any  of  the  States  into  which  the  same  should 
be  divided  should  have  sixty  thousand  free  inhabitants, 
such  State  Aould  be  admitted  by  its  delegates  "into 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  an  equal  footing 


with  the  orijginal  States  in  all  respects  whatever,  and 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  form  a  permanent  constitution  and 
State  Government,  provided  the  constitution  and  Gov- 
ernment 80  to  be  formed  shall  be  republican,  and  in 
conformity  to  the  principles  contained  in  these  arti- 
cles," the  inhabitants  thereof  have,  during  the  present 
year,  in  pursuance  of  the  right  secured  by  the  ordi- 
nance, formed  a  constitution  and  State  Government. 
That  instrument,  together  with  various  other  docu- 
ments connected  therewith,  has  been  transmitted  to  me 
for  the  purpose  of  being  laid  before  Congress,  to  wtiom 
the  power  and  doty  of  admitting  new  States  into  the 
Union  exclusively  appertains;  and  the  whole  are  here- 
with communicated  for  your  early  decision. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

The  message  having  been  read, 

Mr.  BENTON  moved  that  it  be  printed,  together 
with  the  accompanying  documents,  and  that  the  whole 
subject  be  referred  to  a  select  committee,  consisting  of 
five  members;  which  motion  was  carried;  and, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  MANGUM,  the  appointment  of  the 
committee  was  postponed  to  Monday  next. 

A  message  was  also  received  from  the  President,  by 
Mr.  DoKBLsoir,  his  secretary,  transmitting  a  report  from 
the  Secretary  of  War,  showing  the  progress  of  the 
astronomical  observations  made  for  ascertaining  the 
northern  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Ohio;  which. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BENTON,  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed, and  referred  to  the  same  committee. 

A  message  was  also  received  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  made  in  compliance  with  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  of  the  24th  February  last. 

The  CHAIR  communicated  sundry  other  documents 
from  heads  of  Departments,  all  of  which  were  ordered 
to  be  laid  on  the  table  and  printed. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  offered  the  following  resolution,  and 
asked  for  its  iipmediate  consideration: 

Retolvedf  That  the  Senate  will,  on  Monday  next,  pro- 
ceed to  the  appointment  of  the  standing  committees. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  E  WING,  the  resolution  was 
modified  by  the  substitution  of  *■  Tuesday"  instead  of 
"Monday." 

The  motion  to  consider  the  resolution  to-day  being 
objected  to,  the  resolution,  of  course,  lies  over  until 
Monday. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  MANGUM,  it  was  ordered,  that, 
when  the  Senate  adjourns,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mofv* 
day. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  offered  the  following  resolution, 
and  asked  for  its  consideration.  The  motion  being 
agreed  to,  the  resolution  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

Rtaohedt  That  the  President  of  the  Senate  be  re- 
quested to  notify  the  Executive  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut of  the  death  of  the  honorable  Nathak  Smith, 
late  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  from  that  State. 

MICHIGAN  SENATORS. 

Mr.  BENTON  presented  the  credentials  of  Johk 
NoBVBLK  and  Itucius  Lvov,  elected  Senators  for  the 
term  of  six  vears  from  the  4th  of  March  last,  from  the 
Territory  of  Michigan,  and  moved  that  the  courtesy  of 
the  Senate  be  extended  to  them  by  assigning  seats  to 
the  new  Senators,  in  the  customaiy  mode  under  similar 
circumstances,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EWING  stated  that  this  was  a  new  matter, 
brought  before  the  Senate  for  the  first  time  this  morn- 
ing, and  required,  perhaps,  some  consideration.  In  or- 
der to  afford  a  little  time  for  consideration,  and  to  ex- 
amine the  course  of  the  Senate  in  similar  circum- 
stances, he  moved,  for  the  present,  to  lay  the  subject 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Sbvatb.] 


Death  of  Mr.'  Kane  and  Mr.  WVdman^ 


Senaton. 


[Dbc.  14,  15,  1835. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  WRIGHT,  the  Senate  proceeded 
to  the  consideration  of  executive  businets;  and,  after  a 
short  time  spent  therein. 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


MovDAT,  DscxxBxa  14. 

Mr.  Golds BOKoueB,  of  Maryland,  appeared  and  took 
bis  seat. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  GRUNDT,  the  reading  of  the  jour- 
nal WBS  dispensed  with. 

DEATH  OF  MR.  KANE. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  rose  and  addressed  the  Senate  to 
the  following  effect: 

Mr.  President:  It  is  true,  "in  the  midst  of  life  we  are 
in  death  {*'  and  another  inscrutable  dispensation  of  Prov- 
idence has  given  us  renewed  cause  of  painful  sorrow 
and  grief.  Elias  Kbht  Kavx  is  no  more!  He,  with 
whom  many  in  this  chamber  have  been  here  associated 
for  the  last  ten  years,  has  left  this  for  "  another  and  a 
better  world."  No  eulogy  is  necessary  to  remind  his 
associates  of  his  many  virtues  and  amiable  traits  of  char- 
acter; their  rehearsal  would  but  add  poignancy  to  our 
loss.  As  his  colleague,  I  must  be  indulged  In  saying 
death  has  taken  from  me  a  most  valued  friend;  from  his 
State  and  country  an  able  Senator  and  an  honest  man; 
from  his  bereaved  wife  and  orphan  children  the  kindest 
of  husbands,  the  most  indulgent  of  parents.  He  died  at 
half  past  one  o'clock  last  Fru^y  night,  of  a  relapse  of 
fever  with  which  he  had  been  afflicted  previous  to  leav- 
ing home. 

I  offer  for  adoption  these  melancholy  resolutions: 

Bnohedi  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  take  or- 
der for  superintending  the  funeral  of  the  Hon.  Elias 
K.  Kakb,  which  will  take  place  this  day  at  half  past  12 
o'clock;  that  the  Senate  will  attend  the  same;  and  that 
notice  of  the  event  be  given  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

[The  committee  appointed  under  this  resolution  are 
Messrs.  Bxvtov,  Clattok,  HBHoaicKs,  Cbittxhdbit, 
and  WaieBT.] 

Muohed,  That  the  members  of  the  Senate,  from  a 
sincere  desire  of  showing  every  mark  of  respect  due  to 
the  memory  of  the  Hon.  Elias  K.  Kakb,  deceased,  late 
a  member  thereof,  will  eo  into  mourning  for  him  one 
month,  by  the  usual  mode  of  wearing  crape  around  the 
left  arm. 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

DEATH  OF  MR.  WILDMAN. 

A  message  was'received  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, by  their  Clerk,  announcing  to  the  Senate  the 
adoption  of  certain  resolutions,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  Z.  Wilsxait,  a  member  of  that 
House. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  then  rose  and  stated  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  melancholy  information  contained  in  | 
this  message,  he  would  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Reuheot  unanimoutli/.  That* the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  a  further  testimony  of  respect  for  the  memory  of 
the  Hon.  Zalxoh  Wildxak,  late  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  will 
go  into  mourning,  by  wearing  crape  around  the  left  arm 
for  thirty  days. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  then  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted: 

Besoivedt  That,  as  an  additional  mark  of  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  Hon.  Elias  K.  Kakb,  the  Senate 
now  adjourn. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


[The  Pretident  of  the  United  State*  and  the  hoads  of 
the  Departments,  the  Vice  President  and  nMrnbers  sf 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker  and  members  of  the  House  sf 
Representatives,  then  assembled  in  the  Senate  ebambcr, 
the  corpse  of  the  deceased  was  brought  in,  in  charge  of 
the  committee  of  arrangements^  attended  by  the  Seti' 
speant-at-arms  of  the  Senate;  and  (Uvine  service  was  per- 
formed by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Post;  after  which  the  fvaenl 
proccMion  moved  to  the  place  of  interment.] 


I. 


TUBSDAT,  DBCBXBEa  15. 

Mr.  Wbbstbk  appeared  to-day,  and  took  his 
ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  CHAIR  announced  that  the  election  of  the  ofi- 
cers  of  the  Senate  was  now  in  order;  and  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  ballot  lor  Secretary. 

The  ballots  being  given  in,  it  appeared  that  Waltbb 
LowRiB  was  unanimoudy  re-elected,  having  received 
the  whole  36  votes  given  in. 

Mr.  LowazB  was  sworn  accordingly. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  ballot  for  Sergeant-et-arm 
and  Doorkeeper,  when  it  appeared  Johv  Shackvobb 
was  re-electea. 

Mr.  SaAGXioaD  was  sworn  aecordingly. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  ballot  for  Assistant  Door- 
keeper, when  it  appeared  that  Stbybkh  Hatoht  wss 
re-elected. 

Mr.  Haioht  was  accordingly  sworn. 

The  CHAIR  laid  before  the  Senate  several  coaunuai- 
cations  from  the  Treasury  Department,  which  were  or- 
dered to  be  laid  on  the  table  and  printed. 

ELECTION  OF  COMMITTEES. 

The  CHAIR  having  taken  up  the  resolution  ofiered 
by  Mr.  GawDv,  on  Thursday,  providing  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  committees  on  Tuesday, 

Mr.  GRUNDY  moved  to  insert  "this  day,"  in  the 
room  of  **  Tuesday;"  but  expressed  his  readineaa  to  in- 
sert "to-morrow,"  if  more  agreeable  to  any  gentleman. 

Mr.  EWING  suggested  that  the  change  should  be 
made,  as  there  were  some  Senators  yet  to  come  in,  who 
might  arrive  before  to-morrow. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  modified  his  resolution  accordingly, 
and  it  was  then  adopted. 

Mr.  BENTON '  called  up  his  resolution,  offered  on 
Thursday,  providing  for  the  furnishing  of  certain  offi- 
cers, therein  specified,  with  copies  of  the  bills  and  reso- 
lutions; but,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  KING,  of  AhibaBBa, 
it  was  again  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  offered  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to: 

Ruobied^  That  the  President  of  the  Senate  be  request- 
ed to  notify  the  Executive  of  Illinois  of  the  vacancy 
which  has  occurred  in  the  Senate  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  Elias  K.  Kahb,  late  a  Senator  from 
that  State. 

MICHIGAN. 


The  CHAIR  called  up  the  motion  to  ballot  for  a 
lect  committee  on  the  subject  of  the  Michigan  claims; 
but,  on  motion  of  Mr.  MANGUM,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  balloting  be  postponed  until  the  day  after  to-mor- 


row. 


MICHIGAN  SENATORS. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  BENTON,  his  motion  of  Thursday 
last,  that  the  courtesy  of  the  Senate  be  extended  to  the 
•Senators  from  Michigan,  by  assigning  to  them  seats  on 
the  floor,  was  taken  up  for  consideration. 

The  question  being  about  to  be  put, 

Mr.  CLAY  rose  and  said  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
vote  for  this  motion.   For  what  purpose  were  these  gen 
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Dsc.  15,  1835.] 


JiEehigan  Senators, 


[Sbitati. 


tlemen  to  be  tdmitted.^  Not  to  take  part  in  the  deliben- 
tions  of  the  Senate  generallyt  not  for  the  purpoae  of 
'  Totinff.  Certainly  not.  Why,  then,  were  they  to  be 
admitted  on  the  floor?  If  admitted,  to  what  extent  are 
their  rights  to  gof  Were  they  to  be  sworn  in  the  usual 
form,  or  not?  Were  they  to  sit  in  the  private  as  well  as 
the  public  sessions  of  the  Senate?  If  in  the  private  ses- 
siom^  under  what  injunctions?  In  short,  he  was  entirely 
'  opposed  to  any  action  on  this  incidental  matter,  until  the 
principal  question,  whether  Michigan  was  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  States  of  the  Union,  should  be  disposed  of. 
He  would  not  now  offer  any  opinion  on  that  principal 
question;  he  had  not  yet  formed  anv.  But  why  were 
these  gentlemen  to  be  admitted  on  tbe  ground  of  cour- 
tesy? It  must  be  because  they  have  some  rights,  per- 
fect or  qus«,  to  come  there  as  Senators  of  Michigan. 

Putting  tlmt  out  of  the  question,  there  was  no  more 
reason  for  adlnittine  them  than  any  other  gentlemen, 
when  tbey  may  apply*  He  was  opposed  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  gentlemen,  because  it  implied  a  right;  and 
he  wss  not  willing  to  prejudge  the  question  which  the 
Senate  would  be  hereafter  called  on  to  decide.  It 
would  be,  to  some  extent,  a  commitment  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Senate,  and  would  have  a  tendency  to  mislead 
the  public  mind.  He  was  opposed,  therefore,  to  any 
thing  which  would  seem  to  settle  the  principal  question. 
For  himself,  he  was  ready  to  enter  upon  the  discussion 
of  that  principal  question,  as  to  the  admission  of  Michi- 
gtn,  u  soon  as  any  gentlennan  might  be  disposed  to 
move  it;  and,  whenever  it  should  be  decided,  he  was 
wilKng  that  all  the  consequences  should  follow,  one  of 
which  would  be  the  admission  of  the  Senators  on  the 
floor,  and  the  administering  to  them  of  the  oath  of  a 
Senator.  He  was  not  for  the  inversion  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Senate,  the  adoption  of  the  consequences 
flnt,  snd  of  the  cause  afterwards.  The  first  question  is, 
a  Michigan  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  has  she 
s  right  to  send  Senators?  When  that  was  decided, 
every  thing  would  follow  in  its  natural,  appropriate,  and 
legitimate  order.  Entertaining  these  views,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  oppose  the  motion. 

Mr.  BENTON,  in  reply,  sUted  that  he  had  not  been 
oirious  or  careful  in  looking  for  precedents  for  his  mo- 
tion, because  he  did  not  see  why,  on  a  question  of  mere 
fourtety,  civility,  the  Senate  should  not  rather  be  ma- 
king than  following  precedents.  He  did  not  think,  when 
•  mere  question  of  courtesy  was  referred  to  their  con- 
siderttion,  that  they  were  bound  to  suspend  the  action 
of  the  bodv  until  they  could  examine  a  parcel  of  musty 
records.  If,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  a  gentle- 
.msn  brought  to  him  a  letter  of  introduction,  he  would 
jnk  bin  to  take  a  seat.  Here  are  gentlemen,  who  have 
brought  letters,  under  the  great  seal,  de  fado,  of  the 
Stite  of  Michigan,  from  a  person  who  acts  as  the  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State,  and  these  letters  are  among  the  ar- 

wH?  °'  ****  ^^**'  ^®  adverted  to  the  case  of  the 
Rhode  Isfamd  Senator,  two  years  ago,  as  proving  that 
Senators  who  came  here  had  a  right  to  hold  their  seats, 
in  case  of  dispute,  until  the  dispute  was  settled.  By  the 
^port  of  the  Committee  of  Elections,  in  that  case,  con- 
firmed ss  it  was  by  a  Urge  majority  of  the  Senate,  it 
^settled  that  a  Senator  bad  a  right  to  come  here  as  a 
oeaator  until  it  was  shown  that  he  had  not  this  right. 
B«t  no  such  thing  was  asked  in  this  case.  All  that  was 
Jwed  was  that  gentlemen  sent  here  by  a  State  should 
^  Kqueited  to  take  seats,  and  that  chairs  be  provided 
ror  then,  until  it  should  be  determined  by  the  Senate 
What  their  precise  rights  were.  Could  there  be  shown 
any  case  where,  in  such  circumstances,  Senators  were 
not  atked  to  sit  until  there  could  be  an  examination  of 
*fl  the  analogies  and  the  nice  and  hair-breadth  distinc- 
^•oni  which  gentlemen  might  choose  to  draw?  He  de- 
•ired  to  see  the  Senate,  on  this  question,  unfettered  by 


precedents,  and  that  every  question  should  be  decided 
according  to  Us  own  particular  circumstances.  He 
asked  what  difficulty  had  resulted  from  an  extension  of 
this  courtesy  in  former  cases,  where  seats  had  been  as- 
signed under  nmilar  circumstances?  Was  any  effort 
made  to  take  part  in  the  debate,  to  answer  on  the  call 
of  the  yeas  and  nays,  to  stand  up  and  ait  down  when 
there  was  a  count?  There  was  no  instance  of  the  kind. 
If  these  gentlemen  are  admitted,  a  motion  to  clear  the 
nlleries  would  induce  them  to  go  out,  or  the  slightest 
hint  from  the  Senate  would  be  sufficient  to  lead  them  to 
do  that  which  their  own  gentlemanly  feeling  would 
suggest,  if  they  took  the  time  to  reflect.  But  it  seemed 
to  be  supposed  that  the  civility  of  asking  the  gentlemen 
to  sit  down  was  to  commit  the  Senate  to  a  particular 
line  of  conduct.  He  reminded  the  Senate  of  the  course 
adopted  on  the  admission  of  Missouri,  in  which  case  the 
Senators  were  admitted  during  the  deliberations.  The 
Senate  decided  against  their  claims,  and  thev  were  sent 
back;  but  was  any  single  Senator  influenced  in  his  vote 
by  the  fact  of  their  presence?  Not  one.  Did  any  one 
understand  the  courtesy  extended  to  them  as  having  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  decision  of  the  question?  He  was 
here  himself  on  that  occasion;  and  he  was  told  by  that 
most  accompFished  and  amiable  man  who  then  filled  the 
chair.  If r.  Gaillard,  to  take  a  seat  on  the  floor.    He  en- 

i'oyed  all  the  incidental  privileges  of  that  seat;  he  franked 
lis  letters,  and  the  two  Houses  paid  him,  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  same  as  the  other  Senators  were  paid.  Yet 
the  principal  question,  so  lar  from  being  prejudiced  by 
this  course,  was  determined  agunst  them.  He  begged 
to  inform  the  Senate  that,  while  he  felt  himself  bound 
to  act  the  part  he  had  taken  in  bringing  forward  thin 
motion,  he,  for  one,  should  remain  entirely  uncommit- 
ted on  the  main  question,  and  not  only  uncommitted, 
but  free  from  any  bias  which  would  affect  his  course 
when  the  Senate  should  decide. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  thought  it  was  desirable  that  more 
time  should  be  allowed  for  consideration;  and,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  had  no  objection,  he  would 
move  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table  for  the  present. 
Without  intending  to  commit  himself  in  any  way,  there 
was  one  distinct  view  which  he  desired  to  present.  By 
the  constitution  which  Michi^n  had  adopted,  and  under 
which  she  claimed  the  admission  of  her  Senators,  she 
had  annexed  to  her  territory  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  as  it  was  laid  off  and  recognised  by 
Congress,  when  that  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 
The  adoption  of  the  claims  of  Michigan,  or  any  measure 
looking  to  that  adoption,  would  incline  strongly  against 
the  rights  of  Indiana  $  and  every  principle  entitling 
Michigan  to  this  portion  of  the  territory  of  Indiana 
would  operate  to  g^ve  Wisconsin  a  large  tract  out  of 
the  State  of  Illinois.  By  the  same  ordinance  which, 
according  to  her  construction  of  the  boundary  line,  gave 
to  Michigan  a  part  of  Indiana,  a  strip,  fifty  miles  in 
breadth,  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  would  be  cut  off  by 
Wisconsin. 

He  was  fearful  of  any  thing  which  could  even  touch 
this  question  at  this  moment,  although  he  was  willing,  as 
to  matter  of  politeness,  to  go  as  far  as  any  Senator.  But, 
while  doing  this,  he  was  bound  to  inquire  if  there  was 
not  also  some  courtesy  due  to  Illinois.  One  of  her  Sen- 
ators was  dead,  and  we  had  this  day  adopted  a  resolution 
to  inform  the  Executive  of  the  State  of  that  event.  Be- 
fore we  take  any  step  to  admit  Micbioan,  according  to 
the  claims  she  presents,  we  ought  to  allow  time  for  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  be  fully  represented  on  this  floor.  He 
had  not  nude  himself  sufficiently  master  of  all  the  pre- 
cedents to  understand  whether,  after  they  had  admit- 
ted the  Senators  to  the  floor,  they  could  have  a  right  to 
exclude  them  again.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  had 
stated  that,  if  admitted,  they  would  be  liable  to  be  re- 
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noved,  Mid  could  not  be  entitled  to  tit  during  ezecv- 
tive  aenioiw.  if  mich  wm  tiie  undentandinf^  of  the 
Senator  from  Hiasouri,  it  ought  to  be  to  ezpremed  in  the 
motion.  UrAen  the  motion  wm  thus  modified,  they 
would  be  as  free  to  tit  in  secret  sewion  as  in  public  He 
would  prefer,  however,  not  to  be  called  on  to  decide 
the  question  now.  If  the  gentlemen  could  be  admitted 
without  any  interference  with  the  rights  of  Indiana,  of 
Ohio,  of  Illinois,  or  of  the  Senate,  he  could  have  no 
difficulty  in  deciding  his  course.  But  he  wished,  under 
ttie  circumstances,  more  time  for  deliberation,  and  he 
would  move  to  lay  the  motion,  for  the  present,  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  B£NTON  signified  his  asaent. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  expressed  a  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to  the  phraeeolo- 
gy  of  bis  motion.  The  language  used  is,  '*  in  Uie  Senate." 
For  this  there  was  no  precedent.  None  but  Senators 
could  sit  within  the  bar.  He  had  no  objection  to  admit 
the  gentlemen  on  the  floor,  but  none  within  the  bar. 
He  hoped,  before  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
made,  that  the  Senator  would  so  mooify  the  motion  as  to 
remove  this  objection,  by  saying  *'  without  the  bar  of 
the  Senate.^  When  the  Senators  from  Missouri  applied, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  had  a  right  lo  assign  seats, 
but  the  Senate  had  now  taken  away  this  power. 

The  motion  was  then  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PORTER,  pursuant  to  notice,  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  introduce  a  biU  to  provide  for  the  adjustmertt  of 
■claims  to  lands  therein  mentioned;  which  was  read  and 
ordered  to  a  second  reading. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


WSDBISDIT,  DeCXITBIR  16. 

Mr.  Calhouk  and  Mr.  Pbestov,  from  South  Carolina, 
appeared  an^  took  their  seats. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

The  CHAIR  announced  the  business  first  in  order, 
being  the  election  of  the  standing  committees. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  when  Mr.  Clat  was 
elected}  the  ballots  being— Clay  23,  King  of  Alabama 
15,  scattering  4. 

The  next  ballot,  for  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Wxbstxb;  the 
ballot  beingt— Webster  25,  Wright  17,  scattering  1. 

The  next  ballot,  for  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  DAvia^the 
ballot  being-»Davis  22,  Hill  17,  scattering  4. 

The  next  ballot,  for  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Manufactures,  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Khioht; 
the  ballot  being— Knight  22,  Wall  18,  scattering  3. 

The  next  ballot,  for  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Bbowv{  the 
ballot  being— Brown  25,  Tipton  14,  scattering  4. 

The  next  ballot,  for  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Beittoii; 
the  ballot  being— Benton  29,  Black  6,  scattering  6. 

The  next  ballot,  for  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Militia,  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Robivsox;  the 
ballot  being— Robinson  36,  scattering  5. 

The  next  ballot,  for  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs,  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  South- 
abd;  the  ballot  being— Southard  25,  Tallmadge  17, 
acattering  1. 

The  next  ballot,  for  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands,  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Ewiho;  the 
ballot  being— Bwing  24,  Morris  15,  scattering  3. 

The  next  ballot,  for  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Private  Land  Claims,  resulted  in  the  election  of 


Mr.  B&AGXs  the  ballot  beif«— Bkck  25,  Lina  ir,  acalter' 
ingl. 

The  next  ballot,  for  chairman  of  tbe  Commitlee  a 
Indian  Affairs^  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Warn; 
the  battot  being— White  36,  scattering  2. 

The  Aext  ballot,  for  chairman  of  the  CoDnitteem 
ChMM,  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Navbaiv;  Ifae 
ballot  being^Naudain  21,  Sbepley  15,  teattmntg  5. 

The  next  baUot,  for  chainnan  of  the  Comniitlce  « 
the  Judiciary,  resu^d  in  the  election  of  Mr.  CLAvrai; 
the  ballot  being— Clayton  22,  Buchanaa  16,  acatter- 
ing 3. 

The  next  ballot,  for  chairman  of  the  rni—iittff  m 
the  Post  Office  and  Poet  Roads*  resulted  m  theeln- 
tion  of  Mr.  Gauirsv;  the  ballot  beiag— -Grundy  25, 
scattering  11. 

The  next  ballot,  for  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Roads  and  Canals,  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Hn- 
naicKs;  the  ballot  beiag^Uendricks  39,  Robinaosi  1. 

The  next  ballot,  for  chairaian  of  the  Committee  se 
Pensions,  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  ToMuasai; 
the  ballot  being — Tonlinsoa  33,  Brown  17,  acattertqgL 

The  next  ballot,  for  chairman  of  the  Committee  oa  the 
District  of  Columbia,  reaulted  la  the  election  of  Mr.  Ti- 
i.BR;the  ballot  being— Tyler  23,  King  of  Geoi^  13, 
scattering  1. 

The  next  ballot,  for  chairman  of  the  Commitlee 
on  Revolutionary  Claims,  resulted  in  the  ekotion  of  Mr. 
Mooas;  the  ballot  being — Moore  21,  Hubbard  14^  wed- 
tering  6. 

The  next  ballot,  for  chainnan  of  the  CoomiftteeoD 
the  Continp^nt  Expenses  of  the  Senate,  resulted  in  Ite 
election  ofMr.  McKxAir;  the  ballot  being— McKean  22, 
Ruggles  14,  scattering  4. 

The  next  ballot,  for  chairman  of  the  Committee  oa 
Engrossed  Bills,  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Swamt; 
the  ballot  being— Sbepley  22,  McKean  13,  scattering  6. 

Tbe  Senate  proceeded  to  ballot  for  the  rematniaf^ 
members  of  the  several  committees,  when  the  following 
were  elected: 

Foreign  Rehtiona, — Messrs.  King  of  Geor^,  TsK- 
madge,  Mangum,  and  Porter. 

Fintmct. — Messrs.  Cuthbert,  Wright,  Mangum,  and 
Tyler. 

Comment, — Messrs.  Qoldsborough,  Tomltoson,  Mc- 
Kean, and  Linn. 

Manufaeturea. — Messrs.  ^Rugglea,  Morris,  Prenlia^ 
and  Uendriclcs. 

Mr.  CLAY,  at  this  stage,  moved  that  the  Senate  so- 
journ; andj 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


Thursdat,  Dxcsmbex  17. 

After  transacting  the  usual  morning  business, 

Tbe  Senate  proceeded  to  baUot  for  tbe  remainder  of 
the  standing  committees,  and  the  following  is  a  list  of 
them,  as  far  as  the  elections  of  this  day,  in  a  perfect 
form: 

On  ^gricuUure. — Mr.  Brown,  chairman;  Measn. 
Kent,  King  of  Alabama,  Morris,  Wright. 

On  M&tary  Jffatri.-^Mr.  Benton,  chairman; 
Wall,  Preston,  Goldsborough,  Tipton. 

On  the  MtHiia* — Mr.   £ibinson,  chairman; 
Hendricks,  McKean,  Swift,  Wall. 

On  J^avai  Jffairs.^Mr,  Southard,  chairman; 
Tallmadge,  Black,  Bobbins,  Cuthbert. 

On  the  Piiblie  Landt.-r-UT,  £wing,  chairman; 
Moore,  Prentiss,  Crittenden,  McKean. 

On  Prwaie  Land  Ciaima. — Mr.  Bteck,  chairman; 
Messrs.  Linn,  Ruggles,  Porter,  King  of  Georgia. 

On  IndioH  j^/otrs.— Mr.  White,  chairman;    M< 
Tipton,  Goldsborough,  Swift,  Brown. 
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until  it  shall  intenect  Lake  Erie,  or  the  territorial  linei 
thence,  with  the  aaine,  tbrough  Lake  Eriet  to  the  Penn- 
8yl?ania  line.'*  Under  this  Uw  the  convention  met,  and 
formed  the  constitution  of  Ohio;  but  fearinj^  that  the 
mouth  and  estuary  of  an  important  river,  which  had  its 
course  within  the  State,  would  be  excluded  by  the  pre- 
scribed boundary,  the  convention  accepted  it,  with  a 
proviso  which  is  found  in  the  sixth  section  of  the  sev- 
enth article  of  the  constitution,  and  is  in  the  following 
words: 

"Provided  alwaysyand  it  is  hereby  fully  understood  and 
declared  by  this  convention,  that,  if  the  southerly  bend 
or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan  should  extend  so  far  south 
that  a  line  drawn  due  east  from  it  should  not  intersect 
Lake  Erie,  or  if  it  should  intersect  the  said  lake  east  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  then,  and  in  that 
case,  with  the  assent  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  shall  be  es- 
tablished by,  and  extend  to,  a  line  running  from  the 
southerly  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  most  north- 
erly cape  of  the  Miami  bay,"  *' thence,  northeast,  to  the 
territorial  line*  and  by  the  said  territorial  line  to  the 
Pennsylvania  line." 

Now,  sir,  the  position  of  Lake  Michigan  is  proved  to 
be  as  was  apprehended  by  the  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Ohio.  The  southerly  extreme  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan is  so  far  south  that  a  line  drawn  from  it  due  east 
cuts  off  the  mouth  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  and  inter- 
sects Lake  Erie  many  miles  east  of  that  river;  and  this 
bill  copies  substantially  the  above-recited  proviso  of  the 
constitution  of  Ohio^  and  will,  if  it  become  a  law,  give 
the  express  assent  of  Congress  to  the  boundary  desig- 
nated therein.  The  objection  to  the  boundary  named 
in  the  act  of  Cong^ss  is  best  understood  by  reference 
to  a  map  of  the  country,  which  Senators  will  find  upon 
their  tables.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Miami  of  the  Lake, 
a  large  and  navigable  river,  (the  larjrest,  I  believe, 
which  flows  northward  into  tha^t  chain  of  lakes,)  has  al- 
most its  whole  course  in  Ohio,  and  its  whole  and  entire 
navigable  course  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  except  the  last 
eight  miles,  with  its  mouth  and  bay,  or  estuary,  which 
is  cut  off  bv  this  east  and  west  line,  and  thrown  into 
another  jurisdiction — that  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan. 

I  can  acquit,  at  once,  the  framers  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  and  the  Congress  which  passed  the  law  of  April 
30,  1802,  of  the  apparent  neglect  of  the  just  interests 
of  the  great  civil  division  of  our  country  which  com- 
prises the  community  which  those  acts  called  into  being. 
They  had  fixed,  according  to  their  belief  of  the  geo- 
graphical relations  of  the  country,  boundaries  to  that 
State  which  were  wholly  unexceptionable.  I'he  line, 
as  they  had  fixed  it,  did,  as  they  believed,  instead  of  cut- 
ting off  from  Ohio  the  mouth  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake, 
extend  northward  beyond  the  river  Raisin,  to  the  head 
of  the  lake,  or  rather  above  it,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Detroit  river.  I  refer  to  an  ancient  map  of  the  coun- 
try, the  same  which  was  of  the  highest  authority  at  the 
time  of  the  passsge  of  the  ordinance  and  the  act  of  1802, 
to  show  what  was  their  purpose,  and  what  were  their 
opinions  as  to  this  boundary.  It  is  a  singular  case  of  an 
error  affecting  a  division  of  land  or  a  tract  of  country. 
It  is  not  a  mistake  in  the  position  of  an  object  which 
forms  part  of  a  boundary,  but  the  position  of  a  very  re- 
mote object,  lying  in  an  unexplored  region,  from  which 
a  line  was  to  be  produced  in  the  given  direction,  until 
it  should  touch  the  Territory  in  question,  and  form  the 
boundary. 

But  the  difficulty  will  be  remedied  by  adopting  the 
bill  which  I  now  offer.  It  will  give  to  Ohio,  not  all  that 
was  supposed  and  intended  by  the  Congress  which  fra- 
med the  act  of  1802,  but  it  will  give  her  all  that  is  impor- 
tant to  her  internal  improvements  and  commercial  inter- 
estS|  and  all  that  was  asked  for  by  the  framers  of  her 


constitution.  And  there  would  seem  to  be  the  most  ob- 
vious propriety  and  policy  in  according  it,  having  a  due 
regard  to  the  great  leamng  features  of  oar  couDtiy  ia 
its  civil  divisions,  if,  indeed.  Congress  have  the  power 
to  do  so  without  the  infringement  of  a  compact,  or  the 
violation  of  national  faith. 

This  measure  has  long  been  a  aubject  of  discuanion. 
Those  who  oppose  it  contend  that  Congreas,  by  the 
terms  of  the  deed  of  ceoion  finmi  Virginia,  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  for  the  ^vemment  of  the  territory  north- 
west of  the  river  Ohio^  and  by  their  own  aubaHequeat 
acts,  have  been  deprived  of  the  power  of  eztendinip  the 
boundary  of  either  of  the  southern  SUtes  of  the  Noftb- 
westem  Territory,  Ohio  inclusive,  north  of  an  east  and 
west  line  drawn  through  the  southerly  extreme  of  Lake 
Michigan.  And  the  first  and  moat  important  inquiry  ii, 
whether  Congress  doea  now  possess  that  power.  To 
me,  indeed,  it  seema  a  question  of  easy  solution. 

At  the  cloae  of  the  revolutionary  war,  Virginia  and 
Connecticut  claimed  each  a  portion  of  the  North  western 
Territory.  Connecticut  ceded  her  jurisdiction  withoot 
any  directions  as  to  its  future  civil  dirinons^  but  Vir- 
ginia required  that  the  lands  so  ceded  should  be  divided 
into  Statea,  '*  containing  a  suitable  extent  of  territoty, 
not  less  than  one  bundrad  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifly  miles  square,  or  as  near  thereto-  aa  cineum- 
stancea  will  permit,"  &c.;  which  provision  waa  made  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  of  Congress  of  the  10th 
of  October,  1780. 

The  country  was  at  that  time  unexplored,  and  great 
difficulties  mi^t  have  arisen  from  the  fixing  of  any  un- 
bending rules  for  the  formation  of  new  States,  in  respect 
to  location  and  boundary.  Congress  soon  became  sen- 
sible of  this,  and,  by  their  resolution  of  July  7,  1786^ 
asked  Virginia  to  revise  her  deed  of  cession.  The  pre- 
amble to  that  reaolution  shows  what  were  the  views  and 
wishes  of  ^t  Congress  in  the  formation  of  new  mem- 
bers of  the  federal  Union,  and  what,  I  believe,  has  been 
(at  least  what  ought  to  have  been)  the  purpose  of  each 
succeeding  Congress  which  has  been  called  to  act  on 
this  subject.    It  is  as  follows: 

**  Whereas  it  appears,  from  the  knowledge  already 
obtained  of  the  tract  of  country  lying  northwest  of  the 
river  Ohio,  that  the  laying  it  out  and  forming  it  into 
new  States,  of  the  extent  mentioned  in  the  reaolution 
of  Congress  of  October  10,  1780,  and  in  one  of  the 
conditions  contained  in  the  cession  of  Virginia,  will  be 
productive  of  many  and  great  inconveniences;  that^  by 
such  a  division  of  the  country,  aome  of  the  new  States 
will  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  navigation;  some 
will  be  improperly  intersected  by  lakes,  rivers,  and 
mountains;  and  some  will  contain  too  great  a  proportion 
of  barren  and  unimprovable  land,  and,  of  consequence, 
will  not,  for  many  years,  if  ever,  have  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  to  form  a  respectable  Government, 
and  entitle  them  to  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  federal  coun- 
cil: And  whereas,  in  fixin^^  the  limits  and  dimenaions  of 
the  new  States,  due  attention  ouffht  to  be  paid  to  natu- 
ral boundaries,  and  a  variety  of  circumstances  which 
will  be  pointed  out  by  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
country,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  future  growth  and 
prosperity  of  each  State,  as  well  as  for  the  accommo- 
dation and  security  of  the  first  adventurers:  In  order, 
therefore,  that  the  ends  of  government  be  attained,  and 
that  the  States  which  are  formed  mav  become  a  speedy 
and  sure  accession  of  strength  to  the  confederacy, 

"  Beaohedf  That  it  be,  and  is  hereby,  recommended 
to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  to  take  into  consideration 
their  act  of  cession,  and  revise  the  same,  so  far  as  to 
empower  the  United  Statea  in  Congress  assembled  to 
make  such  a  division  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  lying  northerly  and  weaterly  of  the  river  Ohio, 
into  distinct  republican  States^  not  more  than  five  nor 
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SB  than  three,  m  the  situation  of  that  country  and  fu- 
ire  circumstances  may  require;  which  States  shall 
ereaAer  become  members  of  the  federal  Union,  and 
UTe  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  inde- 
endence,  as  the  original  States,  in  conformity  with  the 
^solution  of  Conp^ress  of  the  10th  of  October,  1780." 
Bjr  this  resolution  Congress  ai^ed  for  authority  to 
lisungc  nothing  reUtive  to  the  contemplated  States  in 
le  .Northwestern  Territory,  except  the  extent  and 
oundaries;  and  they  asked  for  discretion  for  the  pur- 
ose  of  adjusting  their  boundaries  to  suit  the  natural 
iatures  ot  the  country.-  And  this  discretion  (which 
as  sbccorded  by  Virginia)  is,  if  I  osa  read  and  under- 
aiul  the  laws  and  ordinances  aright,  continued  over 
le  whole  northern  portion  of  that  country  down  to 
le  present  day. 

The  extent  of  the  powers  thus  retained  by  Congress 
epeniis  upon  the  ardiaance  of  1787  for  the  govern- 
lent  of  the  Territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio.  I 
sin  in  all  that  has  ever  been  said  in  praise  of  this  inval- 
able  charter.  It  has  been  called  irrevocable — so  it  is, 
a  long  as  the  faith  of  the  nation  is  regarded.  It  has 
»een  called  a  sacred  instrument— I  hold  it  so.  Next  to 
he  constitution  itself  (of  which,  indeed,  this  ordinance 
s  by  adoption  a  part)  I  hold  it  the  most  sacred  among 
he  muniments  of  oor  national  liberty.  But  it  does  not, 
herefore,  follow  that  every  manner  of  pretension  must 
»e  sanctioned  which  any  one  thinks  fit  to  advance  in  its 
lame. 

Xhe  question  of  the  power  of  Congress  over  this  dis- 
Kited  territor}'  grows  out  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  or- 
linance.  I  need  not  trouble  the  Senate  by  reading  that 
irticlei  a  simple  analysis  of  its  provisions,  so  far  as  they 
ouch  the  present  question,  will  suffice. 

1st.  It  ordains  that  Congress  shall  form  not  less  than 
hree»  nor  more  than  five.  States  within  that  Territory. 

2d.  It  defines  the  boundaries  of  three  of  those  States, 
kccording  to  the  present  boundaries  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
knd  Illinois,  on  all  sides  except  the  north;  and  it  ex- 
ends  them  all  northward  to  the  boundary  line  of  the 
United  Sutes. 

3d.  And  it  provides  that  "  the  boundaries  of  these 
hree  States  shall  be  subject  to  be  so  far  altered,  that, 
i  Congress  shall  hereafter  find  it  expedient,  they  shall 
lave  authority  to  form  one  or  two  States  in  that  part  of 
be  Territory  which  lies  north  of  an  east  and  west  line 
Irawn  through  the  southerly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake 
iichigan." 

It  appears  to  me  clear,  by  the  mere  reading  of  the 
atter  part  of  this  section,  of  which  I  give  the  words, 
bat  all  the  obligation  imposed  upon  Congress  was  to 
oral  three  States  in  said  Territory,  tlie  northern  bound- 
jry  of  any  of  which  should  not  be  pressed  farther  south 
hao  the  southerly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan; 
hat  the  east  and  west  boundaries  of  each  of  the  tbree 
itates  should  be  fixed  within  the  limits  prescribed;  and 
hat  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory  should  be  form- 
id  into  States,  or  attached  to  the  southern  States,  or 
^art  of  it  be  formed  into  one  or  two  States,  and  part  of 
t  attached  to  the  State  lying  immediately  south  of  it. 
One  or  two  States  may  be  formed  by  Congress  in  that 
part  of  the  Territory  which  lies  north  of  the  east  and 
west  line  above  named;  but  it  is  not  said  that  they  shall 
be  formed  of  that  territory,  or  of  all  that  territory.  It 
were  hard  to  reason  on  the  subject;  the  ordinance  itself 
is  as  clear  to  the  point  which  I  would  sustain  as  any  lan- 
guage 1  can  use  in  support  of  it;  and  it  is  only  by  pass- 
ing over,  or  interpolating,  or  modifying  its  provisions, 
either  in  statement  or  in  argument,  that  a  doubt  has 
been  raised  as  to  its  interpretation. 

I  will  refer,  by  way  of  specimen,  (and  it  is  not  the 
only  one  in  which  public  documents  have  been  thus 
treated  in  this  contest,)  to  an  article  entitled  **The  case 
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of  Michigan,**  which  appeared  in  the  Intelligencer  of 
the  5th  instant.  The  writer  is  unknown  to  me,  but  the 
editors  say  it  is  **  from  a  highly  intelligent  and  respect- 
able source."  The  sentence  in  that  «  exposition,"  in 
which  a  clause  in  the  ordinance  of  1787  is  misstated,  is 
as  follows: 

«By  the  ordinance  of  1787,  whenever  any  of  the 
States  or  Territories  in  the  Northwestern  Territory 
*  shall  have  sixty  thousand  free  inhabitants,  such  State 
shall  be  admitted,  by  its  delegates,  into  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States,  in  all  respects  whatever,  and  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  form  a  permanent  constitution  and  State  Govern- 
ment.*" 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  word  Terri- 
tories, in  that  part  of  the  paragraph  which  is  introduc- 
tory to  the  quotation  from  the  ordinance,  and  which 
fixes  the  sense  of  that  quotation.  That  word  is  an  in- 
terpolation in  language,  and  it  changes  the  whole  sense 
of  the  paragraph.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  text 
quoted,  nor  in  the  context,  nor  any  word  or  words 
which  convey  an  equivalent  meaning  to  it,  in  the  con- 
nexion in  wliich  it  is  here  introduced.  And,  unfortu- 
nately, tliis  single  word,  thus  thrown  in,  is  the  one  on 
wliich  the  whole  argument  in  behalf  of  Michigan  and 
her  rights  to  this  territory  must  hinge:  take  that  away, 
read  the  ordinance  truly,  as  it  is  written,  adding  noth- 
ing and  suppressing  nothing,  it  does  not  leave  them 
ground  whereon  to  rest  the  soles  of  their  feet.  It  is 
the  fifih  article  of  that  ordinance  (Ist  vol.  Laws  of  the 
United  States,  page  480)  that  has  been  thus  misused. 
That  article  declares  that  there  shall  be  formed,  in  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  three  States;  it  defines  their 
boundary  on  all  sides  except  the  north,  as  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  are  now  bounded;  and  it  ex- 
tends them  all  northward  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  there  called  the  territorial 
line.  It  then  provides  that  "  tlie  boundaries  of  these 
three  States  shall  be  subject  to  be  so  far  altered,  that,  if 
Congress  shall  hereafter  find  it  expedient,  they  shall 
have  authority  to  form  one  or  two  States  in  that  part  of 
tlie  Territory  which  lies  north  of  an  east  and  west  line 
drawn  through  the  southerly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake 
Michigan."  Then  foUbws  the  misquoted  clause,  which 
is  in  these  words:  <*  And  whenever  any  of  the  said 
States  shall  have  sixty  thousand  free  inhabitants  therein, 
such  State  shall  be  admitted,  by  its  delegates,  into  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States,  in  all  respects  whatever,  andf  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  Govern- 
ment." 

I  am  bound,  in  courtesy,  to  believe  that  the  misrep- 
resenUtion  of  this  clause  of  the  ordinance,  by  the  wri- 
ter who  thus  volunteers  to  instruct  the  community  on 
this  subject,  was  a  mistake.  But  if  any  one  can  find  in 
the  clause  of  the  ordinance  referred  to  by  that  writer, 
and  which  1  have  just  read,  a  vested  right  in  this  Terri- 
tory (which  is  not  formed  by  the  ordinance  or  by  act  of 
Congress  into  a  State)  to  come  into  the  Union  when  its 
inhabitants  shall  be  sixty  thousand,  or  to  hold  fast,  per- 
manentlv,  against  the  will  of  Congress,  to  the  bounda- 
ries fixed  for  it  as  a  Territory,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  temporary  government,  be  must  have  perceptions 
and  reasoning  faculties  of  a  different  order  from  those 
which  are  possessed  by  the  rest  of  mankind.  Indeed, 
when  the  ordinance  is  set  out  truly,  as  it  is,  no  one  will, 
I  think,  be  able  to  draw  any  such  inference  from  it. 

Congress  had  the  right,  by  virtue  of  their  general 
powers,  without  any  express  compact  authorizing  it,  to 
erect  territorial  Governments,  such  as  they  might  see  fit, 
as  to  number,  extent,  and  boundary,  and  to  change  and 
modify  them  at  pleasure.  So  at  least  it  has  been  held, 
and  such  has  been  the  practice  of  tlie  Government. 
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And  if  they  have  not  this  power,  the  Territor}'  of  Michi- 
pfan  was  created  without  authority;  for  the  ordinance  of 
1787  expressly  authorizes  a  division  of  the  Northwest- 
ern Territory  into  no  more  than  "two  districts;" 
and  this  express  authority  was  exhausted  by  the  act 
of  the  7th  of  May,  1800,  which  divided  the  North- 
western Territory  into  two  separate  Governments.  I 
take  it,  therefore,  for  g^ranted,  that  the  general  power 
will  not  be  disputed  by  the  advocates  of  the  claims  of 
Michigan;  and  if  it  be  not,  why  do  they  fix  upon,  as  the 
boundary  to  which  they  have  a  permanent  right,  that 
assigned  to  the  Territory,  '*  for  the  purpose  of  a  tempora- 
ry Government,"  by  the  act  of  11th  January,  1805, 
instead  of  either  of  the  other  acts  fixing  other  limits.^ 
That  act  is  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  which  gfave  a 
temporary  Government  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
included  in  that  Territory.  It  first  formed  a  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  It  was 
next  divided  between  that  Territory  and  Indiana.  It 
was,  in  the  next  place,  attached  wholly  to  Indiana,  and 
made  to  form  a  part  of  it;  next,  it  was  formed  into  a 
separate  Territory,  «*  for  the  purpose  of  a  temporary 
Government;"  and,  lastly,  the  whole  residue  of  the  North- 
western Territory  was  attached  to  it,  and  formed  with  it 
one  Territory  for  a  like  purpose,  and  remains,  and  is 
part  and  parcel  of  it,  at  this  day.  How,  then,  can  it  be 
with  reason  contended  that  the  limits  of  the  local  Gov- 
ernment, to  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  tract  of  coun- 
try owed  allegiance,  should,  in  its  fourth  modification, 
though  never  before,  be  holden  fixed  and  immutable? 
There  are  no  words  in  the  law  to  countenance  it,  save 
what  are  also  contained  in  the  other  laws  fixing  the 
boundaries  of  the  several  territorial  Governments,  which, 
by  different  names,  were  from  time  to  time  extended, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  over  this  peninsula.  On  the  whole, 
that  law  gives  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Michigan  no  vested  right  to  come  into  the  Union 
as  a  State  with  those  particular  boundaries  assigned 
them;  it  therefore  throws  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
extending,  or  adjusting  and  defining,  the  boundaries  of 
the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  north  of  the  east  and  west 
line  above  referred  to,  even  if  we  admit  that  line  to  have 
been  once  made  the  boundary  of  the  Michigan  Terri- 
ory. 

I  believe  it  has  not  been  denied,  by  those  who  advo- 
cate the  claims  of  Michigan,  that  Congress  bad  a  riglit  to 
extend  all  or  either  of  the  ti»ree  southern  States  north 
to  the  territorial  line,  according  to  their  limits  as  set  out 
in  the  first  part  of  the  5th  article  of  the  ordinance;  but 
they  contend  that  Congress  must  include  in  each  of  those 
States  all  or  none  of  the  territory  which  lies  within  its 
limits  north  of  that  line;  that  they  cannot  include  a  part, 
and  exclude  another  part;  that  an  option  is  given  them 
in  fixing  the  boundaries  of  those  States  on  the  north, 
but  no  discretion  beyond  the  mere  choice  of  one  of  the 
two  lines.  In  aid  of  the  several  arguments  which  I  have 
advanced  agninst  this  position,  1  will  now  adduce  a  series 
of  acts  of  Congress  showing  a  legislative  construction 
of  their  own  powers* 

The  east  and  west  line  named  in  the  ordinance  of 
1787  has  but  a  single  call,  «« the  most  southerly  bend  or 
extreme  of  Lake  Michigan;"  it  has  no  terminus  to  the 
east  or  the  west;  it  of  course  passes  across  the  whole 
territory;  and  if  the  position  be  correct  that  Congress 
could  not  extend  any  State  beyond  that  .line  without  in- 
cluding all  the  territory  which  lay  beyond  it  and  due 
north  of  such  State,  then  Congress,  in  the  formation  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  designation  of  its  boundary, 
has  violated  the  ordinance.  In  the  act  of  April  30, 1802, 
under  which  Ohio  was  authorized  to  from  a  SUte  Gov- 
ernment, the  line  running  due  east  from  the  southerly 
extreme  of  Lake  Michigan  is  taken  in  part  as  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  contemplated  State.     Thus  far  it 


agrees  with  the  line  named  in  the  ordinance;  but  it  intro- 
duces another  call,  *'  Lake  Erie,  or  the  territorial  line; 
and  thence,  with  the  same,  through  Lake  Erie,  to  the 
Pennsylvania  line;"  making  a  totally  different  northen 
boundary.  The  two  lines  run  together  until  they  toach 
I^ake  Erie,  then  diverge  widely.  The  line  named  ii 
the  ordinance  runs  through  the  southern  bend  of  Like 
Erie,  and,  passing  out  ot  it,  cots  off  a  large  extent  of 
territory,  with  fifty  or  sitty  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  which  Michigts 
has  the  same  right,  by  virtue  of  the  ordinance,  that  she 
has  to  the  country  north  of  that  line  and  south  of  the 
northern  cape  of  the  Miami  bay.  But  Congress  did  not 
consider  themselves  bound  by  the  ordinance  to  punne 
that  line,  or  they  aeted  under  a  mistake  as  to  the  tne 
position  of  Lake  Michigan;  the  bearing  of  which  error 
I  will  by  and  by  consider. 

In  the  formation  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  Congres 
disregarded  this  assumed  restriction  in  the  ordinance,  or 
they  had  failed  to  discover  it.  That  State  is  extended 
ten  miles  north  of  the  southerly  extreme  of  Lake  Michh 
gan;  and  Illinois,  which  was  admitted  a  few  years  after, 
is  extended  north  about  thirty-five  miles  further  thsi 
Indiana,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  line  of  latitude 
which,  according  to  the  old  maps,  (to  whieh  I  shall  b/ 
by  more  particularly  refer,)  cut  through  the  southeriy 
extreme  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  mistake  which  bad 
been  made  in  the  position  of  the  object  of  that  call  vtf 
substantially  corrected  in  the  case  of  Illinois. 

I  need  not  now  advert  to  the  unhappy  consequences 
which  would  flow  from  holding  the  east  and  west  line, 
named  in  the  ordinance,  as  a  fixed  and  immovable  bound- 
ary: the  question  is  too  clear,  by  the  very  langutgeof 
the  ordinance  itself,  and  the  legislative  constructions  of 
it  have  been  too  frequent  and  unequivocal,  to  require 
this  auxiliary  aid  in  settling  the  principle;  still  itouglit 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine 
contended  for  by  Michigan  involves,  as  its  consequence, 
the  dismemberment  of  three  States  of  this  Union,  nod 
the  bringing  of  a  large  number  of  their  citzens  under t 
Government  which  they  did  not  help  to  form,  and  to 
which  they  have  never  yielded,  and  to  which  I  bclicte 
they  never  will  yield,  their  willing  allegiance. 

Having,  as  I  trus^  established  the  position,  (if  inj 
arguments  were  necessary  to  establish  it,)  that  Congresi 
has  power  to  pass  this  act,  without  violating  the  consti- 
tution or  the  compact,  or  any  principle  which  ought  to 
govern  legislators,  I  will  now  proceed  to  offer  some 
reasons  wiiy  the  proposed  adjustment  of  boundary  ougtt 
to  be  made. 

First,  then,  it  was  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  lh« 
ordinance  of  1787  that  the  northern  line  of  each  of  the 
three  southern  States  should  extend  north  of  the  pointi 
over  which  that  east  and  west  line  is,  by  actual  obsern- 
tion  and  survey,  found  to  pass.  This  intent  is  proved 
by  the  clearest  evidence.  At  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  that  ordinance,  we  had  no  information  of  the  countiT 
north  and  west  of  Lake  Erie,  save  what  we  derived  fro» 
observations  made  or  collected  under  the  colonial  Go*' 
ernment.  A  map  of  that  country,  published  in  1755» 
and  still  familiarly  known  as  Mitchell's  map,  was  the 
first  in  authority  in  England  and  America,  from  the 
time  of  its  publication  until  long  after  the  date  of  the 
ordinance.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  map  referred  to 
by  the  American  and  British  commissioners  at  the  tret^ 
of  peace  in  1783.  And  in  the  particulars  in  which  >t 
bears  upon  the  present  question,  it  was  copied,  or  very 
closely  followed,  in  all  the  maps  which  appeared  in  (W 
country  from  that  time  until  after  the  close  of  the  We 
war.  That  map,  and  indeed  every  contemporaneous 
map  that  I  have  seen,  fixed  the  latitude  of  the  souther^ 
extreme  of  Lake  Michigan  about  42^  20'  north,  or  about 
forty-five  miles  north  of  its  actual  position,  and  so 
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situated  with  regard  to  Lake  Erie»  that  a  line  running 
due  east  through  it  would  touch  the  lake  near  its  head, 
or  the  Detroit  river  a  little  north  of  its  entrance  into  the 
lake.  I  have  laid  upon  your  table,  and  on  that  of  each 
of  the  Senators,  a  copy,  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  this  map, 
as  it  is  preserved  in  the  State  Department;  by  which 
may  be  seen,  at  a  glance,  the  portion  of  those  lakes  and 
of  that  line,  as  it  was  then  believed  and  understood  to  exist. 
Coni^ress  had  earnestly  sought  the  power  of  fixing  the 
limits  of  the  proposed  States  according  to  natural  bound- 
aries, so  that  none  of  them  should  be  improperly  inter- 
sected by  rivers  or  lakes,  and  so  that  there  should  be 
secured  to  each  such  natural  advantages  of  navigation 
as  most  properly  pertained  to  it.  They  obtained  that 
power,  and  intended  to  exert  it  for  the  benefit  of  each 
of  the  new  States;  and,  in  fixing  that  east  and  west,  they 
«>bviously  intended  to  prohibit  any  future  Congress  from 
bringing  down  the  northern  line  of  that  State,  which  is 
now  Ohio,  south  of  a  line  which  would  touch  Lake 
£rie  near  its  head,  or  the  Detroit  river  above  the  lake. 
Ou^t  that  intent  to  be  defeated  by  a  mistake,  by 
miamformation  as  to  the  position  of  a  natural  object  in 
a  hostile  country,  remote  from  any  part  of  the  State 
whose  boundary  was  to  be  fixed?  We  are  of  opinion 
that  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  that  ordinance  ought 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  the  State  that  it  should  be  so. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  same  intent  prevailed  with 
the  Congress  who  passed  the  act  of  1802,  under  which 
Ohio  framed  her  constitution,  and  came  into  the  Union 
as  a  sovereign  and  independent  State.  The  line  desig- 
nated as  her  northern  boundary  is  the  same  as  that  be- 
fore referred  to,  laid  down  on  Mitchell's  map.  That 
map  then  bung,  as  I  have  been  informed,  in  the  commit- 
tee-room of  the  committee  of  Congress  who  reported  that 
law.  That  there  was  a  mistake  in  the  position  of  this  line 
by  the  Comnwss  which  enacted  the  law  of  April  30th,1802, 
is  proved  furtlier  by  the  fact  that  the  boundary  they  affix 
to  Ohio  is  an  impossible  boundary.  The  law  provides 
that  the  nortliem  line  shall  run  due  east  through  the 
southerly  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan,  until  it  intersects 
Lake  Erie  or  the  territorial  line;  thence,  with  the  same, 
through  Lake  Erie,  to  the  Pennsylvania  fine.  This  bound- 
ary, therefore,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  that  east 
and  west  fine  will  touch  the  territorial  line  (which  is  the 
northern  boundary  line  of  the  United  States)  in  Lake 
Erie,  or  north  of  it;  otherwise  it  could  not,  without 
changing  its  direction,  run  witli  it,  through  Lake  Erie, 
to  the  Pennsylvania  fine. 

But  that  fine  does  not  touch  the  northern  boundary 
line  of  the  United  States  at  any  point  in  Lake  £rie>  The 
act  of  the  14th  July,  1832,  directs  the  President  *no  cause 
to   be  ascertained  (among  other  things^   by  accurate 
observation,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of^  the  southerly 
extreme  of  Lake  Michigan."    Also,  <*  that  he  cause  to 
be  ascertained,  with  all  practicable  accuracy,  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude  of  the  most  southerly  part  in  the 
northern  boundary  line  of  the  United  States  in  Lake 
Erie."     The  performance  of  this  duty  was,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  assigned  by  the  President  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment. And  amon^  the  executive  documents  of  1 833-'34, 
vol.  6,  doc.  49r,  IS  found  the  report,  in  part,  of  the  en- 
gineer employed  to  perform  that  service.     He  fixes  the 
latitude  of^  the  southern  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan  at 
41  deg.  37  min.  7.9  sec.  north.     His  observations  as  to 
the  southern  point  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
United  States  in  Lake  Erie  do  not  lay  claim  to  accuracy, 
but  be  mpposes  it  to  be  in  latitude  41  deg.  38  min.  38 
sec,  being  north  of  the  east  and  west  line  one  mile  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  yards.     But  there  was 
another  and  better  mode  of  ascertaining  the  last-named 
fact  than  that  adopted  by  the  Department.     It  will  be 
remembered  that  commiasioners  were  appointed  by  the 


United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  mark  the  boundary 
between  the  two  countries,  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 
This  duty  was  performed.     This  line  was  marked  with 
great  care  through  the  western  part  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
the  map  showing  its  position  is  among  the  archives  of 
state.    1  hold  in  my  hand'  a  letter  from  Thomas  P.  Jones, 
keeper  of  the  archives,  directed  to  Mr.  ViiiTOir,  of  the 
Ohio  delegation  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  dated 
January  7,  1 835,  in  which  he  states  that  he  has  careful- 
ly examined  the  map  of  Lake  Erie,  as  laid  down  and 
marked  out  by  those  commissioners,  and  that  he  finds 
the  latitude  of  the  most  southern  point  to  be  41  deg. 
39  min.  43  sec,  a«  nearly  as  he  can  ascertain  by  the 
scale,  but  that  the  measurement  may  pos^bly  vary  a 
second  or  so  from  the  truth.    So  that  the  east  and  west 
line  would  not  touch  the  northern  boundary  line  by 
about  three  miles.     I  understand,  however,  (for  1  have 
not  yet  seen  the  report,)  that  the  Department  has  at  last 
brought  the  two  lines  together.     Lake  Michigan,  I  be- 
lieve, still  holds  its  first  position — its  southern  extremity 
would  move  no  farther  north;  but  the  boundary  fine 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  has  been 
found  more  flexible,  and  has  come  about  four  miles 
south  of  the  point  at  which  it  was  fixed  by  the  commis- 
sioners under  the  treaty  of  Ghent.     This  has,  it  is  true, 
been  an  expctrte  proceeding  bv  the  United  States;  but 
Great  Britain  cannot  object  to  it,  as  it  ^ives  her  (if  the 
new  position  of  the  line  be  adhered  to)  jurisdiction  over 
many  miles  of  the  surface  of  the  lake,  which  was  assign- 
ed bv  the  joint  commissioners  to  the  United  States. 
For  the  present,  however,  I  am  disposed  to  consider  the 
line  run  by  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  stipulation,  as  the 
true  boundary  between  the  two  countries.    Taking, 
then,  the  position  of  the  southerly  extreme  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan, as  found  by  Captain  Talcott,  and  the  southern 
point  of  the  northern  boundary  fine  of  the  United  States 
in  Lake  Erie,  as  settled  by  the  commissioners,  and  as 
measured  on  their  map  by  the  keeper  of  the  public  ar- 
chives, it  is  clear  that  these  lines  do  not  close,  and  that  one 
of  them  must  be  varied  by  legislative  enactment  or  judi- 
cial construction,  or  the  State  of  Ohio  has  no  boundary. 
This  state  of  things  could  not  have  been  in  accordance 
with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  law  of 
April  30,  1802. 

The  line,  then,  so  far  as  it  touches  the  boundary  of 
Ohio,  was  intended,  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  where  it  appears  on  Mitchell's  map,  and  the 
other  maps  of  the  day.  If  this  were  the  case  of  two  in- 
dividuals contracting  for  the  transfer  of  land,  who  had 
been  governed  in  their  contract  by  a  plat  spread  out  be- 
fore them,  and  if  such  contract  had  been  made,  and  such 
map  exhibited  as  showing  the  boundary  between  them; 
I  ask  every  land  lawyer  here,  if  a  reference  in  the  deed 
to  some  remote  object,  as  that  from  which  one  of  the 
boundary  lines  sliould  emanate,  when  the  position  of 
that  object  was  proved  to  have  been  mistaken  by  the 
parties,  would  control  the  bounds  of  the  grant?  In  equity 
would  it?  Would  it  between  man  and  man,  the  facts  be- 
ing fully  made  out?  Would  it  be  permitted  to  defeat 
the  manifest  intent  and  purpose  of  both  parlies?  We 
know  well  it  would  not.  We  know  that  where  the  fines 
and  bounds  of  a  tract  of  land  are  shown  by  the  vendor 
to  the  purchaser,  either  upon  the  grouud  or  on  a  plat, 
and  the  description  in  the  deed  does  not  cover  it,  no 
matter  whether  by  accident  or  design,  a  court  of  equity 
will  hold  the  conveyance  to  be  according  to  the  bound- 
ary shown,  and  so  correct  the  deed.  In  the  acts  of  Gov- 
ernments, there  is  no  distinction  between  law  and  equity. 
The  appeal  to  law,  as  it  regards  a  nation,  is  an  appeal 
to  the  national  sense  of  justice;  and  an  obligation  much 
less  strong  than  that  which  would  move  a  court  of  equity, 
in  the  case  of  an  individual,  ought  to  be  sufficient,  especial- 
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\y  in  a  case  like  this,  to  command  the  action  of  a  juat  I 
and  generous  nation. 

But  Congress  not  only  intended  to  give  a  boundary 
which  included  the  mouth  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake  and 
its  bay,  but  the  people  of  Ohio,  in  conTention,  asked 
and  expected  to  receive  it.     They  believed  the  line  in- 
cluded the  Miami  bay,  and  a  doubt  was  for  the  first  time 
thrown  upon  it  by  information  received  from  a  trapper, 
who  returned  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  while 
the  convention  was  in  session,  which  caused  the  insertion 
of  the  proviso  in  the  6th  section  of  the  7th  article  of  the 
constitution.     This  constitution  was  accepted  by  Con- 
gress without  a  syllable,  yea  or  oay,  on  the  subject  of 
the  proviso.     It  was  accepted  all  together,  the  proviso 
forming  a  part  of  it.     No  objection  was  urged  to  it  by 
Congress,  or  by  the  committee  of  Congress  which  re- 
ported on  tbe  constitution.     And  when  we  consider  that 
this  proviso  was  fully  and  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
end  and  aim  of  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  the  Zth  of 
July,  1786,  which  asks  of  Virginia,  a  modification  of  her 
deed  of  cession,  with  a  view  to  regard  natural  bounda- 
ries and  the  commercial  relations  of  the  contemplated 
States;  that  it  accorded  with  the  views  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,  who  changed  their  deed  of  cession  for 
that  express  And  declared  purpose;  that  it  accords  with 
the  views  of  the  framers  of  tbe  ordinance  of  1787,  aa 
appears  by  the  map  of  their  day,  showing  their  opinion 
of  the  line  which  should  bound  the  contemplated  States; 
that  it  accords,  also,  with  the  opinion  of  the  Congress 
who  passed  the  law  under  which  Ohio  formed  her  con- 
stitution and  State  Government;  that  this  proviso,  the 
solemn  act  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  met  in  convention, 
declares  that  as  a  part  of  their  constitution  they  ask  and 
claim  of  Congress  that  boundary;  and,  finally,  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  whole  constitution  was  accepted 
without  a  dissent  to  that  proviso,  I  think  a  strong  case 
of  equitable  if  not  legal  right  is  presented  on  the  part 
of  Ohio,  for  the  definitive  sanction  of  the  boundary  which 
she  claims;  and  that  it  is  an  irresistible  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  justice  of  the  nation.     And  I,  for  one,  care  not 
whether  this  act  be  passed  on  the  ground  that  Ohio  is 
entitled  to  the  boundary  claimed  by  law,  by  equity,  or 
on  principles  of  political  justice  and  expediency;  but 
sure  I  am  tliat  the  people  of  that  State  feel  strongly  that 
the  concession  is  due  them,  and  that  dissatisfaction  wiH 
be  general  and  deep  if  it  be  withheld. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  rights  of  Michigan  are  implicated 
in  the  adjustment  proposed  by  this  bill,  and  that  it  can- 
not pass  without  doing  injustice  to  tlmt  Territory;  but, 
for  myself,  I  can  discover  nothing  solid  in  this  objection. 
I  have  already  shown  that  that  Territory  has  no  right  to 
any  particular  boundary,  either  by  virtue  of  tbe  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  or  any  of  the  acts  of  Congress.  If  I 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  this,  what  is  left  of  her 
claim  on  those  general  principles  of  political  justice  and 
expediency,  to  which  1  have  appealed  in  behalf  of  Ohio? 
Michigan  is  a  temporary  territorial  Governmem,  ex- 
tending over  about  177,000  square  miles  of  territory, 
equal  in  extent  to  three  of  the  largest  SUtes  in  the 
Union.  It  was  called  into  existence  by  an  act  of  Con- 
l^ress;  and,  so  long  as  it  continues  a  Territory,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  be  changed  and  modified,  as  to  boundary  and 
extent,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  same  power.  The  inliab- 
itants  have  their  rights  as  American  citizens  secured 
under  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  various  acts  of  Con- 
gress; but  tbey  have  no  territorial  rights;  and  Michigan, 
as  such,  has  none  against  the  will  of  Congress.  The 
question  of  expediency,  only,  then  occurs  in  behalf  of  a 
State  that  is  to  be  hereafter  formed  north  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana;  and  I  ask,  is  it  expedient  that  that  State 
should  hold  the  mouth  of  the  Miami,  which  has  iU 
whole  navigable  course|  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  con- 
trol its  entrance?    Those  two  States  are  constructing  a 


canal  connecting  the  Miami  bay  with  the  Wabaib  river; 
and  that  grand  work  is  now  delayed,  awaiting^  the  de- 
eision  of  this  question.  I  ask,  is  it  expedient  that  a 
State,  which  you  are  to  form  hereafler  north  of  these 
two  States,  should  hold  this  outlet  of  the  vast  regioa 
which  is  interseeted  by  this  canal? — that  tbe  new  Stale 
should  have  delivered  to  her  tbe  key,  and  be  the  sole 
keeper,  of  the  entrance  to  the  noble  edifice  erected  by 
the  industry  and  enterprise  of  her  neighbors?  It  is  not 
right.  And  tbe  pride  of  thoae  States  must  be  wcmnded, 
and  their  sense  of  justice  outraged,  by  such  a  deter- 
mination. But  again:  what  policy  is  there  in  ^wing-  tbe 
new  SUte,  when  it  shall  be  created,  the  jurisdictioa 
over  this  disputed  territory?  Is  the  territory  of  that 
State,  without  it,  Hkely  to  be  too  small,  or  does  it  want 
for  navigable  eommunication?  Neither.  One  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  square  miles,  an  extent  equal  to  three 
of  the  largest  States  in  the  Union,  must  be  formed  into 
no  more  than  two  Statetf  and  its  eastern  portion  has  ad- 
vantagea  of  navigation  equalled  by  few  SUtes  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

Then,  with  respect  to-those  who  belong  to  the  us- 
claimed  part  of  the  territory — who  profess  to  he  con- 
tending for  their  rights,  and  who  accuse  Ohio  or  ambi- 
tion, and  usurpation,  and  injustice — what  ia  their  cbun, 
and  for  what  do  they  contend?  Not  the  right  of  self- 
government,  or  the  right  to  choose  their  own  rulers,  or 
the  jurisdiction  to  which  they  shall  be  attached;  for 
nothing  of  this  is  sought  to  be  wrested  from  them;  but 
they  claim  to  govern  their  neighbors,  who  deny  tbeii 
allegiance;  or,  if  not  to  govern  them,  they  wish  to  force 
into  their  fellowship  and  fraternity  those  who  turn  fron 
them  with  fear  and  aversion,  and  who  seek  protection 
from  Ohio,  whom  they  think  more  regardful  of  their 
feeling  and  more  friendly  to  their  interests.  Those 
who,  m  the  plenitude  of  their  chivalry,  wish  to  protect 
the  weak  against  the  strong,  would  do  well  to  think  of 
extending  that  protection  over  this  people,  who,  if  at- 
tached to  Michigan,  will  feel  themselves  delivered  over 
to  a  kind  of  political  bonda{fe,  and  into  the  hands  of 
those  whom  they  look  upon  as  their  Adversaries  and 
rivals. 

Something  is  surely  due  to  the  opinions  and  feelings 
of  these  people  of  the  disputed  territory.  If  joined  to 
Michigan,  they  cannot  and  they  will  not  be  content  with 
their  condition.  They  eontend  against  it  now,  like  men 
who  are  struggling  for  all  that  they  hold  dear  and  sacred, 
and  against  whatever  is  deemed  most  calamitous.  Tliey 
think  (but  1  cannot  answer  for  the  correctness  of  their 
opinion)  that,  instead  of  enjoying  the  privileges  of  free- 
men, instead  of  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  fostering 
and  paternal  Government,  which  would  watch  over  and 
protect  their  interests,  and  aid  in  the  improvement  of 
their  natural  advantage,  and  in  the  developnnent  of 
their  resources,  they  would  be  delivered  over  to  a  bitter 
adversary,  and  a  determined  and  inveterate  rival. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask,  in  behalf  of  Ohio,  and  I  most 
earnestly  ask,  an  early  decision  of  this  question.  It  has 
been  for  years  past  the  victim  of  procrastination.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  has  Ohio  presented  herself,  year 
after  year,  at  the  bar  of  Congress,  as  a  petitioner  for  what 
she  deems  her  right— what  this  body,  whenever  it  has 
spoken,  has  declared  to  be  hers,  either  on  principles  of 
justice  or  of  national  policy;  but  she  has  been  delayed, 
postponed,  and  the  measure  for  her  redress  lost  in  the 
other  House,  without  a  hearing  had  or  an  opinion  elicit- 
ed.  1  trust  and  hope  that  it  now  approaches  a  teroiina- 
tion,  and  that  its  result  will  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  pulic 
mind,  and  calm  the  dissatisfaction  of  our  people. 

HOTXS. 

Letter  to  the  honorable  Samuel  F.  Ftnton. 

Washikotov,  January  14,  1835. 
DxAa  Sib:  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  have  care- 
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fully  examined  the  map  of  L«ke  Erie,  u  laid  down  and 
marked  oat  by  the  commiasionen  to  settle  the  boundary 
line  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  and  find  the  latitude  of 
the  fDoat  southern  point  to  be  41  deg.  39  min.  43  sec., 
as  nearly  1  can  ascertain  by  the  scale;  but  the  measure- 
ment may  possibly  vary  a  second  or  so  from  the  truth. 

1  hare  the  honor  to  be,  rery  respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient flperranf, 

THOS.P.  JONES, 
Office  of  Jh'cMvei,  Dept  of  State, 

£xiraet  from  dqftain  TaleotVa  report  of  January  7, 
1834»  (^Executive  Doeumenta  ia33-'34,  volume  6,  doc- 
uwneni  497.) 

**  The  fourth  station  was  at  the  most  southern  bend  of 
LalLe  Michigan,  on  the  beach  of  the  lake,  at  high-water 
mark,  and  about  the  middle  of  a  reach  of  the  lake  which 
lies  east  and  west,  and  is  about  two  miles  in  extent.  The 
obaerrations  at  this  place  were  more  numerous  than  at 
any  of  the  other  stations,  and  give  for  its  latitude  41 
deg.  37  min.  7.9  sec.  north." 

[The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 

A  BILX  to  settle  and  establish  the  northern  boundar}* 

line  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

JBe  it  enaeledt  &c..  That  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  shall  be  established  by,  and  extend  to,  a 
direct  line  running  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  most  northerly  cape  of  the  Miami  bay; 
thence,  northeast,  to  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the 
United  States;  thence,  with  said  line,  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia fine- 
sse. 3.  And  be  it  further  enadedf  That  the  boundary 
line  surreyed,  marked,  and  designated,  agreeably  to 
•*  An  act  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  ascertain  and  designate  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,"  approved  March  the  second,  eighteen 
liundred  and  twenty-seven,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken 
as  the  east  and  west  line  mentioned  in  the  constitution 
of  the  State  of  Indiana,  drawn  through  a  point  ten  miles 
north  of  the  southern  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
ahall  be  and  for  ever  remain  the  northern  boundary  of 
said  SUte. 

Sac.  3.  And  be  U  further  enaetedf  That  the  northern 
boundary   line   ascertained,    surveyed,    and   marked, 
agreeably  to  a  law  of  Congress,  entitled  "  An  act  to  as- 
certain aind  mark  the  line  between  the  State  of  Alabama 
and  the  Territory  of  Florida,  and  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
f>roved  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  andAhirty-one, 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  as  the  line  west  from  the 
nnddle  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  north  latitude  forty-two 
degrees  thirty  minutes,  to  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi 
rirer,  as  defined  in  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  **  An 
act  to  enable  the  people  of  Illinois  Territory  to  form  a 
constitution  and  State  Government,  and  for  the  admis- 
non  of  such  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States,"  approved  eighteenth  of  April, 
^gfateen  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  shall  be  and  for 
ever  remain  the  northern  boundary  line  of  said  State.] 
When  Mr.  Ewiss  had  concluded, 
Mr.  MORRIS  objected  to  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  and  said  that,  as  there  was  some  difference  be- 
tween his  colleague  and  himself,  in  relation  to  some  of 
the  principles  involved  in  the  bill  just  read,  of  an  im- 
portant character,  he  would  submit  a  resolution,  as  pre- 
senting his  views  on  the  subject. 

The  CHAIR  stated  that,  as  the  resolution  was  in  the 
form  of  a  joint  one,  it  must  be  introduced  af^er  giving 
one  day's  previous  notice. 

Mr.  MORRIS  gave  notice  accordingly  that  be  would 
introduce  the  resolution  to-morrow. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE,  &c. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  WEBSTER, 

Ordered^  That  so  much  of  the  President's  message  as 
relates  to  finance,  together  with  the  annual  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Various  other  portions  of  the  President's  annual  mes- 
sage were  referred  to  the  appropriate  standing  commit- 
tees. 

INCENDIART  PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  moved  that  so  much  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  as  relates  to  the  transmission  of  incendi- 
ary publications  by  the  United  States  mail  be  referred 
to  a  special  committee. 

Mr.  C.  said  that  this  was  a  subject  of  such  importance 
as,  in  his  opinion,  to  require  the  appointment  of  a  spe- 
cial committee.  It  was  one  which  involved  questions 
of  a  complicated  character,  and  such  as  did  not  proper- 
ly come  within  the  duties  of  the  Committee  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Post  Roads,  touching  as  they  did  on  Uie  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  Government.  Another  reason 
for  tlie  appointment  of  a  special  committee  was  to  be 
found  in  the  fisct  that,  in  the  construction  of  the  stand- 
ing committees,  there  was  only  a  single  gentleman  from 
that  section  of  the  country  which  was  roost  deeply  In- 
terested in  the  proper  disposition  of  this  very  important 
Subject.  He  did  not  anticipate  any  opposition  to  the 
motion,  and  hoped  it  would  be  at  once  adopted. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  expressed  his  hope  that,  in 
this  instance,  there  would  be  no  departure  from  the 
customary  practice  of  the  Senate,  as  he  had  no  appre- 
hension that  the  regular  standing  committee  had  the 
least  desire  to  take  any  course  which  would  interfere 
with  any  right  which  belonged  to  any  State  of  the 
Union.  Without  looking  particularly  at  the  construc- 
tion of  that  committee,  he  f^lt  a  confident  belief  that 
there  was  no  disposition  in  any  of  its  members  to  have 
the  public  mails  prostituted  to  the  purposes  of  a  set  of 
fanatics.  He  did  not  with  to  see  the  subject  taken  out 
of  the  regular  course,  as  he  considered  that  it  would  be 
giving  to  it  a  greater  degree  of  importance  than  was 
necessary.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  only  mode 
in  which  Congress  could  interfere  was  through  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  J>08t  Office.  Beyond  that,  he  believed 
they  had  no  right  to  go.  Thus  believing,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  situation  of  peculiar  delicacy  which  he  person- 
ally occupied,  he  could  not  consent  to  give  to  the  sub- 
ject more  consequence  than  it  deserved,  by  taking  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  regular  Post  Office  Committee. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina would  take  a  different  course,  and  wait  to  see  what 
was  done  by  that  committee  before  he  advised  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  committee.  If  he  should  find 
that  the  standing  committee  did  not  properly  discharge 
their  trust,  then  it  would  be  time  enough  to  see  what 
otiier  mode  could  be  devised  by  which  a  restraint  might 
be  constitutionally  imposed  on  the  circulation  of  these 
mischievous  publications.  He  hoped  the  subject  would 
not  be  sent  to  a  special  committee. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  replied  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama had  mistaken  his  object,  which  was  not  to  pro- 
duce any  unnecessary  excitement,  but  to  adopt  such  a 
course  as  would  secure  a  committee  which  would  calm- 
ly and  dispassionately  go  into  an  examination  of  the 
whole  subject;  which  would  investigate  the  character 
of  those  publications,  to  ascertain  if  they  were  incendi- 
ary or  not,  and,  if  so,  on  that  ground  to  put  a  check  in 
their  transmission  through  the  country.  He  could  not 
but  express  his  astonishment  at  the  objection  which  had 
been  taken  to  his  motion,  for  he  knew  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  felt  that  deep  interest  in  the  subject 
which  pervaded  the  feelings  of  every  man  in  the  South- 
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ern  section  of  the  country.  He  believed  that  the  Post 
Office  Committee  would  be  fully  occupied  with  the  reg- 
ular business  which  would  be  brought  before  them,  and 
it  was  this  consideration,  and  no  party  feeling,  which 
had  induced  this  motion.  Whatever  was  to  be  done, 
whatever  feeling  to  be  expressed,  it  was  earnestly  to  be 
desired  that  it  should  come  from  a  committee,  a  ma- 
jority of  whom  were  of  those  who  were  most  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter;  and  he  hoped  this  sentiment 
would  be  responded  to  by  a  general  acquiescence  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRUNDT  said  that  his  situation  was  such  that  he 
ought  not,  perhaps,  to  take  any  part  in  this  discussion, 
but  that  his  silence  might  be  misrepresented,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  objection  that  the  members  of  the  standing 
committee  were  from  a  different  part  of  the  country,  he 
would  reply  that,  such  bein^  the  case,  if  the  same  sen- 
timents  favorable  to  the  opmions  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  were  entertained  by  the  majority  of 
them,  their  report  would  go  forth  to  the  public  so  much 
the  stronger,  as  it  would  show  that  there  existed  a  simi- 
larity of  feeling  in  every  part  of  the  country,  as  to  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  act  efficiently  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  did  not  intend  even  to  give  a  full  opinion;  it 
was  not  the  time  for  it;  but  he  would  say  that  the  gen- 
eral Government  could  do  very  little,  except  it  should 
be  through  the  regulation  of  the  Post  Office,  and  by 
aiding  to  give  efficiency  to  the  operation  of  the  State 
laws.  Perhaps  more  might  be  done,  but  he  did  not 
desire  to  see  any  power  exercised  which  could  have  the 
least  tendency  to  interfere  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States.  He  would  only  add,  that  the  standing  commit- 
tee he  had  intended  to  call  together  to-morrow,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  this  subject,  but, 
hearing  that  some  motion  o£  this  kind  might  be  made, 
he  had  delayed  his  intention.  He  neither  wished  for 
the  labor  of  examining  this  subject  in  the  regular  com- 
mittee,  nor  did  he  desire  to  avoid  any  responsibility.  It 
was  not  improbable  that  there  would  have  been  unanim- 
ity of  sentiment. 

Mr.  PRESTON  made  a  few  remarks,  the  commence- 
ment of  which  was  inaudible,  from  the  low  tone  in  which 
it  was  delivered.  It  had  been  said  that  the  evil  was  to 
be  cured  through  the  regulation  of  the  Post  Office.  Had 
the  Government  any  power  to  regelate  that  way  ^  If 
so,  to  what  extent?  What  surveiUanee  could  it  exercise 
over  the  Post  Office?  If  there  can  be  any  efficient  ac- 
tion  in  this  mode  to  protect  the  rights  and  harmony  of 
the  South,  then  to  what  extent  do  we  want  protection? 
He  believed  the  importance  of  the  subject,  involving, 
as  it  did,  the  interests  of  a  large  portion  of  the  country, 
required  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  a  special  com- 
mittee.  There  was  great  anxiety  on  the  subject  per- 
vading the  South,  but  no  excitement  was  likely  to  grow 
out  of  it.  If  there  should  be  any,  it  would  not  be  as  to 
the  question  of  slavery,  but  the  power  which  might  be 
exercised  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  CALHOtJN  stated  that,  if  this  subject  had  been 
within  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  Committee  on  the  Post 
Office,  he  would  not  have  objected  to  their  taking  charge 
of  it;  but  every  one  must  see  that  it  involved  considera- 
tions of  a  peculiar  character,  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  ordinary  duties  of  that  committee.  He  had  no  de- 
sire to  bring  into  debate  the  importa\it  question  of  sla- 
very, but  merely  the  powers  of  the  Government.  The 
peculiar  question  of  power  now  presented  was  a  new 
one,  and  required  to  be  examined  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion. In  all  free  States,  the  most  dangerous  precedents 
had  been  founded  on  questions  of  this  character.  Great 
principles  might  be  overlooked,  and  dangerous  inno- 
vations adopted,  from  which  the  worst  consequences 
would  flow.  He  looked  to  the  constitution  only.  This 
Was  a  irreat  constitutional  question,  and  -he  should  deem 


himself  a  traitor  to  his  ■ection  of  the  country  if  be  could 
suffer  any  consideratioo  as  to  the  presidential  electiea 
to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  It  was  a  question  of  i*- 
finitely  higher  moment.  His  desire  was  to  allay  eveiy 
excited  feeling;  to  look  calmly,  not  only  at  the  mak 
question,  but  at  all  the  collateral.  He  looked  only  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  as  a  new  one,  which  was 
now  to  settle  a  great  principle.  He  did  not  desire  ts 
assume  any  responsibility  which  the  crisis  did  not  de- 
mand, but  he  would  not  shrink  from  any  necessary  labor. 
The  Southern  people  were  deeply  interested  s  ihtf 
deemed  that  principles  were  involved  in  this  sabjeet 
which  affected  their  rights,  and  on  the  ri^ht  deciaioo  of 
which  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  nation  depended. 
On  these  grounds  he  had  desired  a  special  committee. 

Mr.  LEIGH  said  he  should  vote  for  a  reference  of  the 
subject  to  a  special  committee,  not  from  any  distrust  af 
the  standing  Committee  on  the  Post  .Office,  on  acoooot 
of  the  quarter  of  the  Union  from  which  the  memben 
composing  the  committee  came,  but  because  he  did  net 
think  that  the  subject  belonged  to  the  province  of  the 
standing  committee.     He  understood  that  committee  ts 
be  charged  with  matters  relating  to  the  general  arrange* 
ments  of  the  Post  Office,  and  not  to  take  cognizance  of 
any  thing  with  which  was  mingled  up  constituttonal 
questions  of  such  delicacy.     He  would  take  occasion  to 
say  now,  that,  from  the  conversations  he  bad  had  witk 
intelligent  individuals  from  the  non-slaveholdin^  Staler 
there  existed  no  essential  difference  of  opinion  bctweea 
them  and  himself.     All  of  them  were  deeply  impressed 
with  the  wickedness  of  these  incendiary  publicatiom^ 
and  were  ready  to  go  with  him  in  a  common  effoK  to 
suppress  them.    There  was  therefore  no  fear  to  be  en- 
tertained as  to  the  course  of  the  intelligent  part  of  the 
North.    But  there  was  a  fear  lest  this  question  should 
become  involved  in  paKy  considerations;  and  he  should 
have  no  fear  of  this  if  the  subject  were  sent  to  a  special 
committee.    So  sure  as  it  becomes  entangled  with  party 
views,  every  thing  like  wise  and  efficient  concert  of  ac^ 
tion  will  be  prevented. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  expressed  his  gratification  to  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  express  the  result  of  his 
conversations  with  the  gentlemen  of  tlie  North;  and  be 
was  sure  the  honorable  Senator  spoke  the  sentiments  of 
every  intelligent  man  north  of  the  slaveholding  States, 
when  he  says  he  would  suppress  any  incendiary  publica- 
tions which  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  that  section  of  the 
Union.     I  have  yet  to  find  that  man  of  intelligence  ia 
the  North  who  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  general  Gov- 
ernment has  any  right  to  interfere  in  the  question  of 
domestic  slavery  in  the  Souths  and  all  are  disposed  to  go 
as  far  as  they  can  constitutionally  gb,  to  suppress  the 
transportation  of  incendiary  publications  through  the 
mail.     The  reason  why  he  was  opposed  to  a  special 
committee  was,  because  by  adopting  the  ordinary  course 
party  spirit  would  be  effectually  put  down.     He  had  no 
fear  of  creating  any  party  spirit  on  the  subject  in  this 
body;  but  abroad  the  question  might  be  asked,   for 
wliat  purpose  was  this  referred  to  a  special  committee? 
Is  the  subject  so  far  out  of  the  reach  of  law  that  it  can- 
not otherwise  be  taken  hold  of?    Are  there  any  two 
individuals  who  differ  as  to  the  propriety  of  doing  all  that 
can  be  done  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  incendiary 
publications  in  the  South?    The  only  question  is  the 
constitutional  one,  how  far  can  we  go^    I  undertake  to 
say  that  we  are  all  disposed  to  go  as  far  as  we  can;  and 
when  we  have  raised  a  standing  committee,  conversant 
with  the  business  of  the  Post  Office  and  post  roads^ 
shall  we  take  the  subject  out  of  their  hands,  and  give  it 
to  a  special  committee?    Abroad  this  may  be  considered 
a  psirty  movement.     Mr.  B.  concluded  with  saying  he 
should  vote  to  send  the  subject  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Post  Office  and  Post  Roads. 
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L  w^ .  MANGUM  was  disposed  to  vote  for  a  special 
'Committee,  because  he  desii«d  to  see  the  subject  fairly 
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fully  deliberated  on.  He  deprecated  all  party 
feelings,  and  hoped  they  would  be  avoided  in  the  consid- 
eration of  this  matter.  He  did  not  believe  there  was 
ny  intention,  and  for  himself  he  disclaimed  any,  to  cast 
be  slightest  disrespect  on  the  general  committee.  But 
'  is  ns  a  subject  which  did  not  come  within  the  range 
their  duties.  The  great  question  to  be  considered, 
i  it  was  of  the  highest  magnitude  and  delicacy,  was, 
w  far  have  we  a  right  to  proceed.^  He  was  unable  to 
h  himself  into  any  excitement  on  the  subject.  He 
d  never  been  able  to  apprehend  those  dangerous 
Hilts  whkh  others  seemed  to  fear;  and,  whatever  was 
be  feared  from  the  dispersion  of  incendiary  publica- 
tions in  the  South,  he  thought  there  was  in  the  Govern- 
ment no  power  over  their  general  circulation.  He 
should  regard  the  assumption  of  any  such  power  as 
deeply  to  be  deprecated.  After  seeing  many  Eastern 
fn^ndi,  he  was  prepared  to  concur  with  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  that,  through  all  the  Northern  region  of 
country,  whatever,  difference  existed  on  the  abstract 
question  of  slavery,  the  general  structure  of  public 
opinion  was  sound.  He  did  not  fear  any  excitement 
here  or  elsewhere.  We  were  compelled  to  act  on  this 
subject  by  the  suggestion  in  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent. He  regarded  it  as  a  question  of  great  moment, 
and  every  gentleman  must  see  the  propriety  of  giving  it 
to  a  separate  committee.  The  Committee  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Post  Roads  were  likely  to  have  more  labor 
than  they  would  be  able  to  discharge.  New  routes 
would  be  presented  to  them  from  every  part  of  the 
country.  But  whether  such  was  the  case  or  not,  the 
great  question  here  to  be  considered  was  foreign  to  the 
objects  within  their  province,  and  could  have  no  refer- 
ence to  their  duties. 

If  it  were  to  be  sent  to  either  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees, the  Judiciary  would  be  the  most  appropriate 
one.     Those  who  most  deprecate  the  circulation  of 
incendiary  publications  feel  a  still  stronger  apprehension 
as  to  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Government. 
Mr.  PORTER,  of  Louisiana,  said  that  the  question 
was  not  of  much  importance,  though  the  matter  which 
gave  rise  to  it  was  of  paramount  importance  to  that  por- 
tion oF  the  Union  from  whence  he  came.     He  thought, 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  that,  if  the  sub- 
ject nnust  go  to  one  of  the  standing  committees,  it 
should  be  that  on  the  Judiciary;  as  the  main  question  to 
be  examined  was  the  constitutional  power  of  conferring 
such  a.uthority  on  the  Post  Office  Department  as  had 
been  solicited  from  certain  quarters  of  the  Union — not 
on  anjr  of  the  details  connected  with  that  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  P.  preferred  the  special  committee,  not  because 
he  thought  it  would  differ  widely  in  its  conclusions  from 
that  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads,  but  because  he 
thought  it  was  due  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  that 
every  thin^  which  could  mark  the  deep  sense  of  the 
Senate  of  its  weight  and  g^vity  should  be  done.  He 
concarred  with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  on  the 
opinion  which  g^enerally  prevailed  among  persons  of  in- 
telligence in  the  non-slaveholding  States  on  this  question. 
He  also  gave  his  ready  and  cheerful  testimony  to  the 
liberality  which  his  brother  Senators  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union  exhibited,  and  he  had  no  doubt  felt,  on  this 
most  delicate  of  all  questions.  They  looked  at  it  with  the 
eyes  of  statesmen  and  patriots.  They  saw  that,  constitu- 
tionally, the  non-slaveholding  States  could  not  interfere, 
and  they  knew  that  all  attempts  of  this  kind  must  end 
either  in  drawing  tighter  the  bonds  which  confined  the 
the  slave,  or  in  bursting  them  with  consequences  which 
no  cme  could  contemplate  without  horror. 

But  while  be  assented  to  all  that  had  been  said  in  re- 


lation to  the  intelligence  of  the  non-slaveholding  States, 
he  could  not  agree  with  the  honorable  Senator  from 
North  Carolina'  that  there  was  no  danger.  Certainly 
there  was  no  immediate  danger.  The  decision  and 
energy  exhibited  during  the  last  summer  at  the  South, 
with  the  aid  of  public  opinion  to  the  North,  had  checked 
the  incendiaries.  Without  such  decisive  manifestations 
we  should  now  have  had  philanthropists  travelling  in  the 
slave  States,  and  claiming  the  ''constitutional  right*'  to 
stimulate  the  slaves  to  rebellion.  But  though  there 
was  no  cause  for  immediate  alarm,  there  was  every  mo- 
tive for  the  Southern  States  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on 
all  the  movements  in  relation  to  this  matter.  It  was  well 
known  that  associations  made  up  principally  of  hypo- 
crites and  fanatics,  and  rendered  more  mischievous  by 
having  obtained  the  assistance  of  some  well-meaning 
but  most  weak  and  misguided  men,  were  laborinfl^  in- 
cessantly to  render  their  position  in  regard  to  their  slaves 
uneasy  and  insecure.  Fanaticism  of  all  kinds  had  a  ten- 
dency to  spread.  In  its  very  nature  it  was  contagious, 
and  it  could  only  be  extinguished  by  decisive  measures 
on  its  first  outbreaking. 

He  had  not  made  up  his  own  mind,  Mr.  P.  said,  on 
the  power  of  Cong^ss  to  the  extent  to  which  the  in- 
quiiy  suggested  by  the  President  might  lead.  It  was  un- 
necessary  to  state  that  a  strong  excitement  prevailed 
through  the  South,  and  the  citizens  of  that  section  cer- 
tainly expected  action  on  this  subject,  if  it  could  be  con- 
stitutionally had.  If  it  could  not,  they  would  not  ask  it, 
and  would  look  round  for  measures  from  their  own  le- 
gislation by  which  they  might  protect  themselves.  The 
Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  was  com- 
posed, in  a  large  proportion,  of  gentlemen  from  non- 
slaveholding  States.  He  could  not  be  misunderstood, 
af\er  what  be  had  already  said.  He  meant  no  disrepect, 
but  he  thought  that,  if  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
committee  who  might  have  the  matter  in  charge  arrived 
were  adverse  to  the  power,  it  would  obtain  an  easier  and 
more  cordial  assent  from  the  people  of  the  South  if  it  came 
from  members  having  the  same  interests  with  them- 
selves, and  acting  under  the  same  sense  of  danger,  and  the 
same  desire  to  obtain  a  remedy  for  a  common  evil.  For 
this  reason,  Mr.  P.  said,  he  preferred  a  special  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  said,  if  this  subject  was  to  go  to  any 
standing  committee,  he  would  like  to  hear  some  gfood 
reasons  why,  if  it  involved  a  question  of  constitutional 
law,  it  ooght  not  to  be  sent  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
But  he  believed  the  gentlemen  on  that  committee  were 
not  anxious  to  assume  the  duty,  and  therefore  he  would 
vote  for  sending  it  to  a  special  committee.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  this  subject  was  not  before  the 
Senate  when  the  standing  committees  were  appointed, 
and  that  the  committee  on  the  Post  Office  was  not  se- 
lected in  reference  to  it.  He  was  in  favor  of  a  special 
committee,  because  he  wished  gentlemen  from  the  South 
on  the  committee.  He  was  desirous  to  see  more  of  these 
than  from  any  other  section  of  country.  Four  out  of 
five  of  the  Post  Office  Committee  were  Northern  Sens- 
tors,  and  this  was  an  objection  in  his  mind  to  sending  the 
subject  to  that  committee.  He  spoke  as  one  represent- 
ing Southern  interests  and  feelings,  and  his  constituents 
would  be  better  satisfied  if  Southern  gentlemen  were  on 
the  committee.  If  it  was  to  f^o  to  a  standing  commit- 
tee, the  subject  should  be  sent  to  the  Judiciary,  as  the 
most  appropriate;  but,  as  they  were  not  anxious  to  have 
it,  he  was  willing  to  give  it  to  a  special  committee. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  expressed  some  surprise  at  the 
general  disclaimer  of  party  feelings.  He  had  charged 
no  such  feeling^  to  any  Senator,  and  there  was  no  rea- 
son or  necessity  for  the  disclaimer.  He  had  contended 
that  the  Government  had  no  rig^t  to  interfere  with  the 
slave  question  at  all,  nor  by  any  of  bis  acts  would  he 
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even  indirectly  g^ive  tbem  the  power.  HU  constituents 
were  almost  as  deeply  interested  in  this  question  as  any 
portion  of  the  community — perhaps  there  were  none 
more  so.  With  this  conviction,  and  notwithstanding^  the 
excitement  which  had  existed  last  session,  he  would  rely 
on  the  Northern  States  to  put  it  down  at  home,  and  not 
permit  anv  of  their  citizens  deliberately  to  disturb  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  whole  country.  But  he 
would  not  interfere  here,  in  his  place,  as  a  Senator.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  say  how  far  the  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee could  interfere  with  any  other  mattery  but,  so  far 
as  these  incendiary  publications  go,  to  put  an  end  to  their 
transmission  by  the  mail  would  be  their  duty  and  the 
duty  of  Congress.  Further  than  this  he  thought  they 
could  not  go.  Did  the  President  recommend  any  thing 
beyond  this?  Gentlemen  had  talked  about  a  new  prin- 
ciple. He  did  not  see  any  of  the  dangers  which  they 
seemed  so  much  to  dread,  and  he  would  rather  see  the 
subject  in  the  hands  of  the  Senators  from  the  North. 
He  was  not  disposed  to  add  to  an  excitement  already 
too  great  Although  he  felt  great  confidence  in  the 
feeling  of  the  Northern  Senators,  among  the  people, 
who  had  less  favorable  opportunities  for  judging,  differ- 
ent opinions  might  sometimes  prevail.  These  suspicions 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  ordinary  body  of  the 
community,  but  had  even  found  their  way  into  executive 
communications;  and  they  would  all  be  satisfied  when 
they  saw  those  States,  which  ought  to  put  down  the  ex- 
citement, taking  measures  do  to  so. 

Mr.  GOLDSBOROUGH  suggested  that  the  Senate 
bad  gone  into  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  when  the 
only  proposition  before  them  related  to  the  institution 
of  an  inquiry.  The  Senator  from  South  Corolina  had 
asked  for  a  committee,  not  merely  on  a  subject  which 
was  relevant  to  the  duties  of  the  Post  Office  Committee, 
but  involving^  a  question  as  to  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  Government.  He  should  be  sorry  to  do  any 
thing  which  might  be  considered  discourteous  to  the 
Post  Office  Committee.  They  were  worthy  of  all  con- 
fidence. But  they  did  not  come  from  the  proper  sec- 
tion of  the  country;  and,  as  this  was  not  a  matter  in  re- 
ktion  to  the  Post  Office,  but  concerning  the  power  of 
Congress,  he  was  disposed  to  prefer  a  special  committee. 
IVhen  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  presented  his 
resolutions  to  refer  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
the  subject  of  the  transportation  of  the  maib  by  the  rail- 
roads, there  was  no  objection  intimated,  and  he  hoped 
this  motion  would  pass. 

Mr.  JLEIGH  said,  adverting  to  the  occurrences  of  the 
past  summer,  it  was  natural,  it  was  wise  and  right,  that 
the  President  should  make  such  a  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject as  he  had  made  in  his  message.  He  understood 
that  part  of  the  message  much  as  the  Senator  from 
Abkbama  did.  He  recommends  the  subject  to  Congress, 
but  leaves  them  to  say  how  far  they  can  interfere 
through  the  Post  Office.  If  it  should  turn  out,  as  it 
will,  to  be  impossible  to  act  thus,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  Post  Office  Committee  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  subject. 

Mr.  DAVIS  stated  that  he  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads. 
lie  was  not  sure  that  more  importance  had  not  been 
attached  to  this  subject  than  it  deserved.  When  gentle- 
men had  spoken  of  the  powers  of  the  Government,  con- 
stitutional powers,  and  the  course  which  this  matter 
must  take  in  reference  to  these  powers,  he  was  not  able 
exactly  to  understand  their  views,  for  he  had  not  ascer- 
tained what  they  had  in  their  minds  when  they  said  this 
was  no  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads.  I^ooking  at  the 
motion  rather  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  than  in  any  other 
light,  he,  for  one,  would  be  glad  to  have  the  subject 
away  from  the  committee  to  which  he  belonged,  and  he 


would  be  glad  to  send  it  to  a  special  committee,  not 
because  it  struck  him  as  not  properly  belonging;  to  the 
Post  Office  Committee — ^for  he  rather  thought  it  did 
belong  to  that  committee,  because  if  the  Govemmeflt 
had  any  power  on  the  subject  it  must  be  throug^b  the 
Post  Office— but  because  it  was  desired  by  the  gentle^ 
men  from  the  South. 

He  wished  to  present  one  other  view,  as  to  ji  matter 
which  occurred  in  the  other  House,  when  he  was  s 
member  of  that  branch;  and,  as  it  occurred  severaJ  yeai 
ago,  there  was  nothing  disorderly  in  speaking  of  it. 
Great. questions  were  at  that  time  in  agitation,  deeply 
affecting  the  interests  of  that  part  of  the  country  fnn 
which  he  came,  and  he  then  saw  all  the  members  of 
that  section  of  the  country  constantly  excluded  fronn  the 
committees  to  which  these  subjects  were  referred.  He, 
and  those  associated  with  him,  had  then  thoug-ht  there 
was  a  little  want  of  magnanimity  and  generosity  in  thus 
excluding  from  conunittees  the  gentlemen  who  rep- 
resented a  people  that  were  most  deeply  interested  vi 
the  subject. 

He  viewed  this  as  peculiarly  a  Southern  intereat,  and 
was  willing  the  gentlemen  from  that  section  of  the 
country  should  present  to  the  Senate  their  views;  not 
that  a  naked  question  of  constitutional  power  may  not 
be  as  well  understood  in  one  portion  of  the  country  as 
another;  but  Southern  gentlemen  certainly  best  knew 
their  own  embarrassments  in  relation  to  this  matter. 
When  the  subject  comes  here,  gentlemen  from  other 
parts  will  no  doubt  do  their  duty  fearlessly;  but  it  seems 
not  only  courteous  but  parliamentary  that  those  who  are 
most  vitally  interested  should  first  present  us  with  their 
views.  He  would,  therefore,  cheerfully  vote  for  a 
select  committee. 

Mr.  PRESTON  suggested  that  there  were  other 
modes  of  arresting  the  evil  than  through  the  Post  Office, 
and  he  had  himself  received  a  proposition  and  a  bill, 
which  had  been  drawn  .without  touching  the  Post  Office 
at  all.  It  proposed  that  the  depositing  of  an  incendiary 
publication  in  the  post  office  should  be  constituted  aa 
offence  in  the  State  where  it  took  place,  and  the  letting 
of  it  out  of  the  post  office  should  be  equally  deemed  an 
offence  where  it  occurred.  This  would  leave  the  matter 
open  between  the  Judiciary  and  the  Post  Office  Com- 
mittees; and  ought  it  to  be  thus  left  open?  This  sugges- 
tion he  had  made  to  show  that  the  question  might  be 
affected  by  other  laws  than  those  of  the  Post  Office. 
This  was  precisely  a  sectional  question.  They  were 
thankful  to  the  gentlemen  from  Uie  North  for  the  course 
they  had  taken,  and  respected  and  honored  them  for  it; 
but  he  thought  it  was  due  to  the  South  that  they  should 
have  an  examination,  and  that  they  should  be  permitted 
to  present  their  precise  views,  and  see  what  could  be 
done  to  satisfy  the  public  mind. 

Mr.  EWING  said  that,  as  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Ppst  Office  Committee,  he  was  neither  desirous  to  have, 
nor  to  avoid,  the  labor  of  this  inquiry;  nor  should  he 
consider  himself  in  any  way  slighted  by  the  tranafer  of 
this  subject  from  one  committee  to  another.  He  was 
satisfied  that  this  part  of  the  message  should  take  the 
same  course  as  if  no  standing  committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed. Look  at  the  organization  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads:  four  of  its  members 
were  from  non-slaveholding  States,  and  only  one  from  a 
slaveholding  State.  As  the  subject  was  sectional,  and 
affected  Southern  interests  principally,  there  was  a  pro- 
priety in  sending  it  to  them  for  consideration.  They 
best  knew  what  was  requisite  to  satisfy  the  public  mind, 
and  the  people  of  the  South  could  be  more  easily  quiet- 
ed by  a  report  from  them.  Congress  had  been  called 
upon  by  the  public  press  in  all  quarters  to  act  upon  the 
subject*.  Who  best  knew  how  to  effect  the  desirable 
object  of  satisfying  the  public  expectation?    The  gen- 
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n  from  the  South.  They  were  the  most  compe- 
ent.  For  bis  own  part,  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  If 
7ong^s8  could  not  act  in  this  matter,  who  ought  to 
leclare  the  fact?  From  whom  would  a  statement,  of 
he  fact  come  with  the  most  weight?  Shoald  it  Come 
W>ni  Korthem  Senators,  who  had  no  hold  on  the  conli- 
leAce  of  the  people  of  the  South,  or  from  the  Southern 
gentlemen,  who  were  most  deeply  interested  in  the  sup* 
^rcflion  of  any  injurious  excitement?  From  the  South 
i  report  woajd  come  with  a  more  conciliatory  effect 
Iwa  from  the  North.  No  result  could  be  more  aatisfac- 
ory  to  the  South  than  that  which  was  brought  about  by 
he  influence  of  the  Southern  Senators. 

Mr.  BROWN  intended  to  vote  for  a  reference  of  the 
ubject  to  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Koads.  It  had  been  urged  that  jt  was  more  proper  to 
lend  it  to  a  special  committee,  because  they  would  have 
nore  time  to  examine  the  subject,  and  would  carry 
Dore  ability  into  the  examination.  He  entertained  a 
liflferent  opinion.  The  Committee  on  the  Post  Office 
ifui  all  the  necessary  experience;  they  were  conversant 
prith  all  the  Post  Office  laws.  Gentlemen  in  all  the  im- 
portant  comnuttees  were  much  engaged.  No  one  was 
entirely  firee.  The  special  committee  would  not  be 
kbie  to  afford  more  time  to  the  investigation  than  the 
itandin^^  committee.  Another  reason  had  been  urged, 
hat  the  committee  ought  to  be  constructed  from  the 
Southern  section  of  the  country.  He  could  not  sub- 
eribe  to  the  soundness  of  this  doctrine.  Gentlemen 
ieprecate  giving  a  party  complexion  to  the  matter; 
wbMt  would  be  the  effect  of  sendinj^  it  to  a  special  com- 
trittec?  It  would  be  more  than  givmg  a  party  complex- 
on  to  the  matter:  it  would  be  giving  to  it  a  sectional  as- 
pect, which  was  the  worst  kind  of  political  aspect. 
rtie  proper  course  appeared,  in  his  opinion,  to  be,  to 
lisplay  a  confidence  in  the  North,  in  the  full  conviction 
hat  they  would  do  right.  If  they  were  to  exclude  the 
Northern  gentlemen,  it  would  imply  a  distrust  which  he 
ras  not  willing  to  show.  The  proper  course  would  be 
o  confide  the  matter  to  the  Northern  Senators,  who, 
le  was  confident,  were  as  much  interested  as  any  others 
n  putting  down  these  incendiary  efforts  of  a  set  of  fugi- 
:ives  from  the  Northern  States,  and  this  was  the  course 
le  was  disposed  to  pursue  in  this  case. 

Me  sever  had  believed  that  there  was  a  majority  in 
he  riortb  prepared  to  take  a  course  which  would  tend 
o  the  destruction  of  the  most  glorious  confederacy  that 
lad  erer  been  seen  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  was, 
hereforcy  disposed  to  send  the  subject  to  the  Commit- 
ee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads,  the  chairman  of 
rhich  was  experienced,  and  fully  conversant  with  the 
rhole  subject.  Whatever  could  be  done,  must  be 
lirough  the  Post  Office  Department.  He  would  not 
hink  of  attributing  any  party  feeling  on  this  subject  to 
ny  g^entleman  here^  fur  any  one  who  would  stir  up  the 
ubject  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  fanatic  abolition- 
ita,  would  bring  up  that  which  would  have  a  tendency 
o  diasolre  our  free  and  glorious  institutions,  and  would 
ender  himself  an  object  for  the  finger  of  scorn  to 
lomt  at. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  motion  to  refer  the 
mbject  to  a  select  committee,  and  decided  in  the  affirm- 
fctiTc:  Ayes  23. 

The  committee,  on  motion  of  Mr.  CALHOUN,  was 
ordered  to  consist  of  five  members,  and  was  chosen  as 
Poilows:  Mr.  Calbouit,  Mr.  Kiire  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Mav- 
II7M,  Mr.  Datis,  and  Mr.  Livir. 

Adjourned. 

TuasDAT,  DicxMBia  22. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  from  the  Secretary 
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of  War  on  the  subject  of  the  construction  of  the  Cum- 
berland road  in  the  States  of  Indiana  and  llltnoist  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Beads  and  Canals. 

Also,  a  report  from  the  Treasury  Department,  con- 
cerning insolvent  debtors. 

A  report,  also,  from  the  Treasury  Department,  in  ref- 
erence to  custom-hoUse  officers;  Wliich  was  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Numerous  petitions  and  memorials  were  presented 
by  the  Chair,  and  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees. 

PATRIOTIC  BANK  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  having  presented  a  memorial 
from  the  Patriotic  Bank  of  the  city  of  Washington, 

Mr.  BENTON  said  that  a  petition  for  rechartering  a 
bank  in  the  city  of  Washington  had  been  presented  by 
a  gentleman  near  him,  and  been  referred,  without  ex- 
citing his  immediate  attention.  During  the  last  session 
he  had  objected  to  the  receiving  of  petitions  of  this 
character,  and  during  the  present  ne  had  found  on  his 
table — and  he  presumed  other  Senators  had  been 
equally  fortunate — a  pamphlet  of  some  two  hundred 
pages,  in  which,  without  alluding  to  him  by  name,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  refute  his  arguments,  and  to  turn 
the  position  which  he  had  then  takfen  up  against  all 
banking  companies  as  now  conducted.  He  still  main- 
tained that  position,  nor  would  the  essay  of  any  roan 
move  him  from  it.  He  still  believed  that  the  banking 
system  was  full  of  corruption  every  where;  but  that  it 
had  been  more  abused  in  this  District  than  in  any  other' 
quarter  of  the  globe — ^that  these  ten  miles  square  had 
more  banking  capital  on  paper  than  any  other  ten  miles 
square  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America. 

He  wished  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  system  upon  which  these  corporations 
had  acted;  for  he  believed  their  currency  had  depreci- 
ated so  low  that  the  very  washerwomen  and  laborers  on 
canals  had  been  cheated  out  of  the  better  portion  of 
their  hsrd-earned  wages,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  could  have  supplied' 
them  with  more  gold  and  silver  than  could  possibly 
have  been  absorbMl  in  all  their  business  transactions. 
Such  reports  had  reached  him,  indeed,  as  were  suffi- 
ciffht  to  excite  the  indignation  of  any  man.  He  intended 
to  have  proof  upon  every  point;  and  if  these  reports 
were  true,  even  in  part,  then  the  petitioners  should  have 
leave  to  withdraw,  and  all  who  followed  in  their  track 
might  go  and  do  likewise.  He  had  already  taken  a' stand 
in  favor  of  a  hard-money  currency,  and  he  had  no  idea 
of  being  sneered  out  of  all  legislation  upon  the  subject 
now.  He  believed  there  were  ten  or  twelve  banks, 
broken  and  unbroken,  in  the  District;  he  believed  they 
would  all  stop  by  the  4th  of  March,  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  for  the  community  if  they  were  stop- 
ped now. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  said  that  the  memorial  waa 
handed  to  him  by  several  of  the  most  respecUble  indi- 
viduals in  this  community,  and  that,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  was  assuredly 
his  duty  to  present  it.  How  far  we  should  go  in  char- 
terincr  or  rechartering  banking  companies  was  a  ques- 
tion for  after  consideration;  as  for  this  petition,  it  was 
perfectly  respectful,  and  he  hoped  would  be  permitted 
to  Uke  the  usual  course.  When  the  proper  time  ar- 
rived, the  Senator  from  Missouri  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  throwing  such  obstacles  in  its  way  as  he  might 
think  necessary. 

Mr.  BENTON  said  that,  as  for  wMting  till  the  bill  was 

on  its  passage  before  he  offered  his  objections,  that  was 

not  the  way  in  which  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was 

prostrated.    The  petition  for  rechartering  might  be 

uccessfiil,  but  the  petitioners  would  find  themselves 
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mistaken  if  tbey  thought  their  purpoM  was  to  be  ac- 
complished without  such  improvements  and  modifica- 
tions being  insisted  upon  as  the  lt|fbt8  of  the  age  seemed 
to  require. 

NORTHERN  BOUNDARY  OF  OHIO. 

Mr.  MORRIS,  in  pursuance  of  notice  given,  asked 
and  obtained  leave,  and  introduced  the  following  joint 
resolution;  which  was  read,  and  ordered  to  a  second 
reading: 

iJVbereas  it  is  provided  in  the  sixth  section  of  tlie 
seventh  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
as  follows:  '*That  the  limita  and  boundaries  of  this 
State  be  ascertained,  it  is  declared  that  they  are  as  here- 
after mentioned;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  east  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania line,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Ohio  river,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  river;  op  the  west  by  a  line 
drawn  due  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami 
river  aforesaid;  on  the  north  by  an  east  and  west  line 
drawn  through  the  southern  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan, 
running  east,  after  intersecting  the  due  north  line  atore> 
said,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  river,  until  it 
shall  intersect  Lake  Erie  on  the  territorial  line,  and 
thence,  with  the  same,  through  Lake  Erie,  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania line  aforesaid:  Provided  always,  and  it  is  here* 
by  fully  understood  and  declared  by  the  convention, 
that  if  the  southerly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan should  extend  so  far  south  that  a  line  drawn  due 
east  from  it  should  not  intersect  Lake  Erie,  or  if  it 
should  intersect  said  Lake  Erie  east  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Miami  river  of  the  Lake,  then,  and  in  that  case,  with 
the  assent  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
northern  boundary  of  Ohio  State  shall  be  e^ablisbed 
by  and  extend  to  a  line  running  from  the  southerly  ex- 
treme of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  most  northerly  cape  of  the 
Miami  bay,  aAer  intersecting  the  due  norUi  line  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  river  aforesaid;  thence,  north- 
east, to  the  territorial  line,  and  by  the  said  territorial  Hne 
to  the  Pennsylvania  line."  And  whereas  the  State  of 
Ohio  ckims  that  the  assent  of  the  Gong^6ss  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  has  been  virtually  and  substantially  given  to 
the  nxth  section  of  the  seventh  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion as  above  set  forth,  and  more  especially  to  the  latter 
clause  thereof,  describing  her  northern  boundary  as 
contained  in  the  proviso  to  said  section,  by  admitting 
her  Senators  and  Representatives  to  their  seats  in  Con- 
gress, and  more  fully  by  the  act  of  Congress  as  declared 
February  19,  1803,  entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  the 
due  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  within 
the  State  of  Ohio,  in  the  preamble  to  which  act  it  is  de- 
clared that  the  SUte  of  Ohio  has  become  one  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  whereby,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
the  said  State  has  acquired,  and  can  rightfully  exercise, 
jurisdiction  on  her  northern  border  to  the  line  as  de- 
scribed in  the  latter  clause  of  the  proviso  contained  in 
the  sixth  section  of  the  seventh  article  of  her  constitu- 
tion; but  as  doubts  have  arisen  whether  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  the  11th  of  January,  1805,  entitled  an  act  to 
divide  the  Indian  Territory  into  two  separate  Govern- 
ments, does  not  contravene  the  rightful  jurisdiction  of 
Ohio  to  the  line  as  described  in  the  article  of  her  consti- 
tution as  above  stated:  In  order,  therefore,  that  doubts 
may  no  longer  exist  on  this  subject, 

Beaohed  by  tht  Senate  and  Shuse  of  RepnuntaHve$  of 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  assent 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  fully  de- 
clared and  given  to  the  hitter  clause  of  the  sixth  section 
of  the  seventh  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  Which  is  in  the  following  v^ords,  to  wit:  «*  The 
northern  boundary  of  this  SUte  shall  be  established  by 
and  extended  to-a  direct  line  running  from  the  south- 
erly extreme  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  most  northerly 
cape  of  the  Miami  bay,  aA«r  intcrjsecting  the  due  north 


line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  KfnrriMsil, 
thenoe,  northeast,  to  the  territorial  line,  and  by  amid  tc^' 
ritorial  line  to  the  Pennsylvania  line." 

Jnd  be  it  further  resohed.  That  any  SUte  or  Statss 
that  may  be  formed  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  nver,  whM:l:a  Coh 
gress  may  ho^after  deem  proper  to  adroit  into  the 
Union,  sh^l  be  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Stsrtea  «f 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  as  the  law  may  require. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  ballot  for  the  conmitlee 
ordered  to  be  appointed  on  the  message  of  the  Picsi- 
dent  ooneeming  the  Ohio  and  Michigan  eosktroircny, 
when  the  following  Senators  were  appointed: 

Mr.  Barrov,  Mr.  WmioaT,  Mr.  CiiATToir,.  Mr«  Cair- 
TxaaBir,  and  Mr.  PassToa. 

MICHIGAN  SENATORS. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BENTON,  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
comnder  his  motion,  laid  on  the  table  some  days  since,  to 
extend  the  courtesy  of  the  Senate  to  the  Senatora  from 
Michigan,  by  assigning  them  chairs  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BENTON  stated  that  he  now  propoaed  to  Hkodify 
his  motion  by  substituting  what  he  would  now  send  to  the 
Chair,  which  was  copied  verbatim  from  the  resolutiea 
adopted  by  the  Senate  when  Messrs.  Blount  and  Cocke 
came  here  as  Senators  from  the  Northwest  Territoiy. 
The  resolution  could  be  found  in  the  2d  volume  of  the 
reprint  of  the  Senate  Journals,  page  269.  The  only 
change  was  in  inserting  the  wonu  **on  the  floor,** 
which  he  had  added. 

The  modification  was  then  read,  as  follows: 

That  Mr.  Lxoa  and  Mr.  NoaTaix,  who  claim  to  be 
Senators  of  the  United  States,  be  received  as  spectatots, 
and  that  chairs  be  provided  for  that  purpose,  [on  the 
floor]  until  the  final  decision  of  the  Senate  shall  be  ^Tca 
on  the  application  to  admit  Michigan  into  the  Unioo. 

Mr.  EWING  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  *<  oo  the 
floor;"  which  was  carried  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  TIPTON.  I  must  claim  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senate  a  few  minutes,  to  explain  the  reasons  that  influ- 
ence the  course  I  feel  it  to  be  m^  duty  to  pursue  on  the 
question  now  before  us.  Coming  as  I  do  from  a  new 
State,  that  but  a  few  years  ago  was  knocking  at  the  door 
of  Congress  for  admission  into  the  Union,  as  Midugaa 
now  is,  I  cannot  consent  to  give  a  silent  vote  that  ^vcmiU 
be  thought  unkind  to  the  people  of  that  Territory, 
amongst  whom  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  have  some  valua- 
ble friends,  or  uncourteous  to  the  gentlemen  sent  to 
represent  her  in  this  Senate. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  T.^  I  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Territory,  when  they  have  60,000  free  inhabi- 
tants, to  form  a  constitution,  and  to  admission  into  the 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  Statea,  pro- 
vided the  constitution  formed  by  them  is  republican ^  and 
not  incompatible  with  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  will  be  recollected  by  Senators  that,  two 
years  ago,  I  had  the  honor  to  urge  on  the  conaideratkia 
of  the  Senate  a  bill  providing  for  taking  a  cenaua  of  the 
people  of  both  Arkansas  and  Michigan  Territories^  and 
if  they  were  ascertained  to  contain  47,700  inhabitants* 
federal  numbers,  the  present  ratio  of  representation  in 
the  other  branch  of  Congress,  to  authorize  them  to  fbna 
a  constitution  snd  State  Government.  It  was  not  the 
pleasure  of  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  measure  I  then  pK>- 
posed  This  I  sincerely  regretted,  and  still  reg^ret,  i 
feel  confident  that  the  passage  of  this  law  at  that  time 
would  have  prevented  most  of  the  difficulty  that  has 
happened  in  a  certfun  quarter;  it  would  have  promoted 
harmony  and  good  feeling,  and  taught  obedience  to  the 
lawsj  and  more,  these  Territories  would  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  as  independent  States,  at  a  imich 
earlier  day  than  they  now  can,  under  the  existing  state 
of  things. 
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The  people  of  Hichigan  now  inform  us  that  they  have 
ascertained,  to  their  own  ntis&ction,  that  they  have  a 
ttffi<:ient  number  of  inhabitants  to  enable  them  to  form 
i  constibition  and  State  Government,  and  for  their  ad- 
nianon  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State)  and  they 
»reaent  a  constitution  formed  by  a  convention  of  that 
rerritcwy,  and  demand  admittance.  The  Senator  from 
Miissouri  has  moved  the  Senate  to  allow  two  gentlemen, 
(ent  Co  represent  the  State  of  Michigan  In  the  Senate, 
JO  take  aeats  in  this  chamber.  He  tells  us  that  we  t>we 
t  to  eottrtesy  as  well  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  as 

0  the  two  gentlemen  sent  to  represent  her.    This  is 
'err  civil,  and  looks  well  on  paper;  but,  sir,  courtesy 

1  also  due  to  the  people  of  another  section  of  the  coun- 
ry,  and  my  constituents  come  in  for  a  share;  and  before 

can  ▼ote  seats  in  this  chamber  to  Senators  from  Michi- 
fan,  I  most  take  the  liberty  of  examining  her  constitu- 
ion,  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  in  conformity  to  the  con- 
ilitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  what  terri- 
ory  it  embraces  within  the  bounds  of  the  proposed  new 
3Ute,  *^    *^ 

1  find,  on  examining  the  6rst  article  of  her  constitu- 
ion,  that  llicbigan  attempts  to  include  within  her  limito 
ill  the  territory  embraced  in  the  Michigan  Territory  by 
m  act  of  Congress  of  11th  February,  1805,  organizing 
he  Michigan  Territory.  That  act  establishes  the  south 
KNindary  of  that  Territory  on  a  line  to  be  drawn  due 
Ast  from  the  southern  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michi- 
Pao,  and  the  Michigan  convention  has  overlooked  or 
Itsregarded  an  act  of  Congress  of  19th  June,  1816* 
authorizing  the  people  of  the  Indiana  Territory  to  form 
i  constitution  and  State  Government.  This  act  pro- 
poses to  estabfish  the  north  boundary  of  Indiana  on  a  line 
Irawn  east  through  a  point  ten  miles  north  of  the  south- 
ern extreme  of  Lake  Micbippan,  provided  that  the  con- 
rention  of  the  people  of  Indiana  would  accept  and  ratify 
bat  boundary.  The  Indiana  convention  did  accept  and 
atily  the  boundary  thus  proposed,  and  the  country  bc- 
ween  these  lines  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  State 
if  Indiana. 

1  find,  «r,  said  Mr.  T.,  that  the  third  section  of  the 
burth  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
ends  thus:  New  SUtes  maybe  admitted  by  the  Con- 
gress into  the  Union,  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed 
*r  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State,  nor 
ny  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more 
Itatei^  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the 
lure  of  the  States  concerned  as  well  as  of  Con- 


I  cofunder  it  unfortunate  for  Michigan  that  her 
onrention  has  entirely  disregarded  this  provision  of 
he  United  States  constitution.  She  has  set  up  a 
laim  to  a  tract  of  country  ten  miles  wide,  north  and 
oath,  and  extending  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  east 
oundary  of  Indiana,  over  100  miles.  Indiana  has 
•een  in  possession  of  this  part  of  her  territory  near 
wenty  years;  has  laid  off  counties,  built  towns,  opened 
cads,  and  made  her  local  arrangements,  and  she  can- 
lot^  tamely  surrender  it  up  to  any  power  on  e$rth« 
rhis  claim  of  Michigan  was  as  unnecessary  to  her  as  it 
ras  unexpected  to  us;  she  is  krger  without  that  territory 
Lhan  Indiana  is  with  it.  The  people  residing  there  have 
no  wish  to  be  included  in  Michigan— Indiana  will  never 
Burreader  them  to  her.  It  is  therefore,  sir,  impossible, 
under  this  view  of  the  case,  for  her  to  be  admitted 
under  the  present  form  of  her  constitution.  I  can  no 
nore  vote  seats  in  this  chamber  to  the  gentlemen  sent 
lere  as  her  Senators,  than  to  any  other  gentlemen  that 
nay  be  in  attendance  here  from  the  Terntory.  One  of 
ler  Senators  has  a  right  to  the  privileged  seats,  in  con- 
icquence  of  having  been  a  Delegate  in  the  other  House. 
I  would  be  willing  to  vote  like  privileges  to  the  other. 
Let  them  come  in  as  spectators,  not  as  Senators. 


Let  Michigan  retrace  her  steps,  and  strike  from  her 
constitution  all  that  part  that  claims  a  portion  of  the 
neighboring  States,  and  present  herself  here,  and  I  will 
be  among^  the  first  to  take  her  by  the  hand  and  wel- 
come her  into  our  g^at  family,  the  confederacy.  Let 
her  come  in  as  a  peaceable  and  good-humored  sister;  I 
want  no  more  schisms  in  our  family.  What  have  we 
lately  heard  on  our  borders^  We  have  had  flaming 
general  orders,  calling  on  the  militia  to  stand  by  their 
arms,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  certain  boundaries  that 
Congress  bad  fixed,  and  that  Congpress  alone  has  the 
ri^bt  to  alter.  It  is  true,  sir,  that  no  blood  was  shed  in 
this  tumult,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  things  there  as- 
sumed at  one  time  a  most  alarming  aspect. 

1  am  confident,  said  Mr.  T.,  that,  if  Michigan  be  admit- 
ted with  her  constitution  in  its  present  form,  there  will 
be  an  appeal  to  the  courts  of  the  country,  or,  what  is 
far  worse,  to  arms.  This  will  produce  a  state  of  things 
that  I  am  sure  every  patriot  will  avoid. 

Mr.  T.  said  he  had  much  more  to  say  on  this  subject, 
but  would  suspend  further  remark  to  some  other 
opportunity. 

Mr.  EWINQ  said  he  would  propose  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  a  modification  of  his  motion.  Lucius 
Ltov,  on  tlie  ground  of  his  having  been  a  Delegate  in 
the  other  House,  had  a  right  to  come  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  No  resolution,  therefore,  is  necessary  for  him. 
He  Is  already  a  pritileged  spectator.  As  &  as  that 
goes,  a  simple  resolution  to  admit  Joair  NoavxLL  as  a 
spectator  will  be  sofiicient.  He  was  not  willing  to  do  any 
thing  which  could  be  considered  as  directly  or  indirect- 
ly^ recognising  the  claims  of  Michigan.  If  the  modifica- 
tion were  adopted,  the  whole  of  the  words  after  the 
word  '*  resolved"  would  be  stricken  out,  and  the  fol- 
lowing words  inserted: 

*'  Ttiat  Joair  NoavsLL  be  admitted  as  a  spectator." 

In  this  form  he  would  vote  for  the  motion. 

Mr.  BENTON  suggested  that  his  motion  was  copied 
from  the  resolution  on  the  journals.  He  thought  we 
had  better  provide  chairs. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS  said  that  he  always  regretted 
when  an  appeal  was  made  to  his  liberality  or  courtesy 
for  that  which  he  could  not  grant,  and  that  this  was  his 
present  situation.  What  is  the  case?  said  Mr.  H.  A 
man  comes  into  mv  house;  he  tells  me  that  he  has  come 
for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  to  himself  a  part  of  my 
house,  or  of  despoiling  me  of  a  portion  of  ray  goods; 
and  that  he  has  means  in  train  by  which,  in  his  opinion, 
he  will  speedily  accomplish  these  objects.  But,  inas- 
much as  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  him  to  attend  to 
this  Work  of  spoliation  within  the  house  than  out  of 
doors,  he  asks  that,  through  courtesy,  I  would  assign  him 
a  seat,  and  permit  him  to  remain  till  he  can  finish  his 
work.  Now,  said  Mr.  H.,  this  statement  well  enough 
describes  the  relations,  as  far  as  this  proposition  is  con- 
cerned, between  the  two  citizens  of  Michigan  and  the 
two  Senators  from  Indiana  on  this  floor.  They  say  that 
they  are  Senators  from  the  State  of  Michigan;  that  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  that  State  is  extended 
over  a  large  territory  of  the  State  of  Indiana;  that  it  is 
their  intention  to  eject  the  jurisdiction  of  Indiana  from 
this  territory;  and  that,  to  enable  them  more  convenient- 
ly and  more  speedily  to  do  tliis,  thejr  ask  to  be  admitted 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Comity  should  never  ask 
what  comity  can  never  grant;  and  this  seems  to  be  a 
case  of  that  kind. 

It  has  been  said  on  this  floor,  continued  Mr.  H.,  that 
Michigan  is  a  SUte  de  facto.  But  this,  with  great  defer- 
ence to  the  opinion,  on  account  of  the  soui^e  whence  It 
comes,  he  must  be  permitted  to  controvert,  and  to  say 
that  he  knew  of  no  such  case.  He  inferred,  indeed, 
that  no  such  case  could  eust,  because  the  constitution 
says  that  **  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected 
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within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State,  nor  any  State 
be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts 
of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress."  Now, 
sir,  said  Mr.  H.,  if  it  bad  been  indispensably  necessary 
that  Michigan  should  become  a  State,  and  that  the  State 
of  Indiana  should  be  partitioned  and  dismembered  for 
her  benefit,  comity  would  have  said  that  she  should  at 
least  have  asked  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  that 
State;  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  comity  would  also  have  required  the  same  thing. 
Comity,  too,  would  have  deferred  something  to  the  fact 
that  the  State  of  Indiana  has  been  peaceably  tn  the 
Union  for  about  twenty  years,  and  that,  too,  with 
boundaries  prescribed  and  assented  to  by  Congress. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  H.,  I  undertake  to  say  that  Michigan  is 
not  a  State,  neither  de  fado  nor  de  jurct  and  that  she 
never  can  be  a  State  with  her  assumed  boundaries. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  is  bound  to  see  that 
the  laws  of  the  Union  are  faithfully  administered,  in  and 
over  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  until  the  people  of  that 
Territory  shall  have  the  permission  of  Congress  to  pass 
from  a  Territorial  to  a  State  Government;  and  no  one 
can  doubt  that  he  will  faithfully  perform  that  duty.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  much  about 
the  rights,  or  pretended  rights,  of  Michigan  for  admis- 
sion itito  the  Union.  He  would,  however,  say  that  she 
IS  not  on  an  equal  footing  with  any  of  the  three  States 
already  formed  out  of  the  Northwestern  Territory. 
Their  boundaries  were  described  by  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  and  by  it  they  were  made  and  called  States.  In 
it,  too,  they  had  a  guarantee  that  they  should  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Union,  with  a  population  each  of  60,000 
free  inhabitants.  None  of  these  pre-requisites  exist  in 
relation  to  Michigan.  Congress  has  never  yet  determin- 
ed to  form  any  SUte  north  of  the  latitude  of  the 
southerly  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan. 

The  people  of  Michigan  petitioned  Congress  two  years 
ago  to  do  this,  but  it  has  never  been  done.  There  is  no 
case  in  existence  to  which  the  present  condition  and  at- 
titude of  Michigan  can  be  assimilated.  That  of  Tennes- 
see was  a  much  stronger  case;  but  he  was  willing  to 
accord  to  the  citizens  in  question  all  that  was  granted 
to  the  Senators  from  Tennessee.  And  what  was  that? 
He  took  it  from  the  pamphlet,  furnished  as  he  supposed 
by  a  citizen  of  Michigan,  for  be  had  searched  no  further. 
It  was  that  they  should  be  « admitted  as  spectators," 
until  the  decision  of  the  Senate  on  the  pending  bill.  It 
would  not  enlarge  the  present  privileges  of  one  of  the 
persons  claiming  to  be  received  as  a  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan. That  privilege  be  had  already  under  our  rules, 
in  virtue  of  haviM^  been  a  Delegate  in  the  other  House; 
but  it  would  confer  this  privilege  on  the  other,  who  had 
it  not.  This  much  he  was  wilhng  to  do,  and  no  more; 
and  to  effect  this  he  offered  an  amendment  to  the  prop- 
osition of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  or  a  substitute, 
whichever  it  ought  to  be  considered,  (for  he  had  not  the 
proposition  before  him,)  proposing  to  extend  the  same 
privileges  of  the  Senate  to  the  honorable  Johjt  Norvxll, 
which,  by  our  rules,  are  extended  to  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Delegates  from 
the  Territories. 

Heaolved,  That  the  same  courtesy  be  extended  to  the 
honorable  Johv  Nobvxll,  as  a  spectator  jn  the  Senate 
chamber,  which,  by  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  is  now  ex- 
tended to  the  Delegates  of  Territories  and  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

9  Mr.  BENTON  said  we  should  be  careful,  lest  the  Ian. 
guage  be  construed  to  expel  these  Senators  altogether. 
He  did  not  intend  to  charge  any  such  design,  nor  would 
he  say  that  such  would  be  the  effect.  It  was  a  case  in 
which  every  man  must  consult  his  own  bosom.  When 
be  came  here  as  a  Senator  from  Missouri,  he  and  his  col- 


league were  not  entitled  to  a  seat  as  a  right*  but  the 
presiding  officer  gave  them  seats  as  a  courtesy.^    We 
never  applied  for  seats  or  took  them.    The  case  is  dif- 
erent  here.     These  Senators  have  presented  their  cr^ 
dentials,  and  are  bound  to  wait  here  until  the  admisaioa 
of  the  State;  and  there  could  be  no  impropriety  in  their 
waiting  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Senators  from  TennesMe. 
But,  while  the  resolution  carefully  omits  any  word  whick 
can  commit  any  Senator,  while  every  such  word  is  studi- 
ously left  out,  it  may  be,  from  the  construction  of  the  bn- 
guage,  that  the  Senators  from  Michigan  may  think  tb^ 
cannot  use  the  privilege  at  all,  without  surrendering^  their 
own  grounds,  and  that  they  may  believe  that  they  cannot 
attend  even  as  spectators  in  the  galler}-.  He  would  leave 
it  to  gentlemen  if  it  might  not  be  better  to  give  thea 
chairs,  and  admit  them  as  spectators.     If  they  au*e  allov- 
ed  to  listen  to  the  debates  which  relate  to  the  disgiaa 
of  country  to  which  they  belon|^,  they  might  be  able  to 
present  their  views.     He  had  listened  yesterday  to  tbe 
speech  of  tbe  Senator  from  Ohio,  which  to  hiai  was  un- 
answerable, but  these  gentlemen  from  Michigan  migfat 
have  found  something  to  say  in  reply  to  it.    They  should 
have  seats,  to  enable  them  to  hear  what  concerns  tk 
diagram  of  country  to  which  they  belong,  that  if  aay 
erroneous  facts  or  wrong  analogies  should  be  presented 
they  may  furnish  the  correction.     The  Senate  bad  bet- 
ter give  them  chairs,  according  to  the  precedent  on  tk 
journals,  and  not  use  words  such  as  might  preclude  then, 
by  making  them-  suppose  they  cannot  accept  the  court^ 
sy  without  the  compromise  of  their  rights. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS  said  that  he  could  very  well  ap- 
preciate the  feelings  of  delicacy  so  o<\en  mentioned  is 
this  discussion.  The  proposition  before  the  Senate  was 
exclusively  one  of  courtesy  and  delicacy.  He  admitted, 
too,  the  propriety  of  prudence  and  caution  in  formiii; 
opinions  about  the  right  of  Michigan  to  be  received  into 
the  Union  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  State.  But, 
in  relation  to  himself  and  bis  colleague,  a  squeaiaidi 
delicacy  would  be  entirely  out  of  place.  For  us  to  doubt 
or  hesitate  about  our  course  or  duty,  with  tbe  constita- 
tion  of  Michigan  on  our  Ubles,  claiming  as  it  does  a 
large  district  of  our  State,  would  be  wholly  unpardon- 
able. He,  for  one,  bad  no  opinion  on  this  subject  to  form. 
He  had  but  one  course  to  take,  and  that  was  to  resk 
the  admission  of  Michigan  as  a  State  of  this  Union,  st 
every  step,  until  she  expunged  from  her  constitution  bet 
unfounded  claim  upon  the  territory  of  Indiana. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  had  spoken  of  precedent^ 
and  had  instanced  those  of  Tennessee  and  Missouri.  But 
the  Tennessee  case  conferred  no  greater  privilege  tfaaa 
that  already  enjoyed  by  the  honorable  Lucius  Ltos, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  in  question,  in  virtue  of  his  hav- 
ing been  a  Dele^te  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  no  greater  privilege  than  that  proposed  by  his  amend- 
ment to  be  conferred  on  the  other,  the  honorable  Jobj 
NoBVXLL.  The  precedent  of  Missouri.  And  is  there 
any  similarity  between  the  case  of  Missouri  and  that  of 
Michigan?  Surely,  none.  Missouri  was  a  State,  knows 
as  sucQ  to  our  laws.  She  had  formed  her  constitutka 
in  pursuance  of  a  law  of  Congress.  She  was  a  State  A 
jure,  as  well  as  in  form  and  in  fact.  She  presented  a 
constitution  unexceptionable.  There  was  no  question  of 
boundary;  no  question  about  her  right  of  admission  as 
a  State.  The  only  question  was  one  involving  the  pow- 
er of  Congress  to  attach  a  condition,  after  her  right  to 
admission  bad  become  perfect  Here,  in  the  case  of  Michi- 
gan, the  question  of  State  or  no  State  has  yet  to  be  set- 
tled, as  well  as  tbe  question  of  boundary,  involving,  as 
it  does,  the  integrity  of  one  or  more  of  the  States.  la 
relation  to  other  States,  where  there  were  no  difficult 
preliminary  questions  to  settle,  he  believed  that  no 
special  comity  had  been  shown  to  the  Senators  who  pre- 
sented themselves.    He  referred  to  the  admission  of 
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Ohio,  Ix^uinana,  Indiana,  and  other  new  StatevwhercL 
the  journals  showed  no  resolutiona  of  courtesy  to  the 
Benatora  in  attendance  before  they  were  iwom  as  mem- 
bers of  the  body.  He  well  recollected  that  the  Senators 
from  Indiana  did  not  obtain  seats  until  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  admission  had  passed  both  Hduses,  and  obtained 
the  appropriate  signatures.  The  precedents  which  the 
practice  of  the  Senate  in  these  cases  afforded  were 
against  the  application  in  the  present  case. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  thought  more  consequence  was 
given  to  this  nutter  than  it  deserved.    There  were  some 
points  in  this  controversy  on  which,  after  the  fuUest  ex- 
amination, he  had  entirely  made  up  his  mind;  and  one 
of  theae  was,  never,  while  he  had  a  seat  on  this  floor,  to 
give  a  vote  which  would  have  the  effect  of  disturbing 
either  .the  territory  of  Indiana  or  that  of  Illinois.     Fur- 
ther than  this,  at  present,  he  would  not  go.    But,  hav- 
ing come  to  this  decision,  he  had  as  little  hesitation  to 
expressing  it  as  the  gentleman  from  Indiana.    The  State 
of  Michigan  now  came  here  and  asked  admission.     It 
was  proper  that  those  who  had  been  sent  by  her  as  Sena- 
tors should  be  present  in  this  body  to  hear  what  was 
said,  and  to  prosecute  the  claim  in  a  proper  manner. 
All  agree  that  they  shall  be   admitted  in  some  way, 
and  the   only  question  is,  whether  chairs  shall  be  as- 
signed to  them,  or  they  shall  be  admitted  on  the  footing 
of  other  privilep^ed  spectators.     It  had  been  said  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  admit  Mr.  Nohvell.    He  thought 
BO   himself;   but,  as  the  precedent  went  further,    he 
would  vote  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri.     But,  if  he 
were  in  the  situation  of  that  Senator,  and  the  course 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
he  would  so  modify  the  motion  as  to  make  it  agreeable 
to  what  seemed  to  be  the  wish  of  the  Senate.     Mr. 
NoBvazx  might  be  admitted,  and,  when  admitted,  he 
would  have  to  sit  somewhere. 

Mr.  GOLDSB.OROUGH  suggested  that  the  motion 
ahould  be  so  modified  as  to  admit  the  gentleman  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Senate  chamber. 

Mr.  BENTON  suggested  that  the  members  of  the 
other  House  were  all  privileged  to  come  into  the  Senate 
chamber.  There  were  many  other  privileged  persons, 
and  the  whole  number  might  be  three  or  four  hundred. 
There  were  more  privileged  persons  than  could  get 
into  the  chamber,  and  these  gentlemen  might  be  so 
situated  as  to  be  excluded  by  the  press  of  other  persons. 
If  chairs  were  provided,  and  a  thousand  persons  were 
pressing  into  the  chamber,  they  would  be  able  to  go  to 
their  cliairs. 

The  question  was  put  on  the  amendment  moved  by 
Mr.  HxvDHicKS,  and  dicided  in  t^e  affirmative:  Ayes 
22,  noes  18. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  then  agreed  to. 
After  taking  up  sundry  bills,  and  adopting  various 
resolutions  lying  on  the  table. 

The  Senate  ^spent  a  shqrt  time  in  executive  business, 
and  then  f 

Adjourned. 


with  bills."  It  was  contended  by  Mr.  K.  that  this  reso- 
lution came  within  the  meaning  of  the  rule,  and  ought 
to  have  three  several  readings  on  three  several  days. 

Tlie  CHAIR  having  placed  the  same  construction  on 
the  rule,  the  resolution  was  ordered  to  lie  over  until  to- 


morrow. 


PATENT  LAWS. 


The  resolution  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  PaniTiss 
was  taken  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  PRENTISS  modified  the  resolution  by  striking 
out  all' after  the  words  "circuit  court,"  and  inserting 
the  following  words:  **  in  all  cases  where  the  validity 
of  a  right  derived  from  any  such  patent  shall  come  in 
question." 

The  resolution,  as  modified  and  agreed  to,  reads  as 
follows: 

Beaolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  giving  to  the 
circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  original  jurisdiction, 
exclusive  of  the  district  courts,  of  the  process  and  pro- 
ceedings prescribed  by  law  for  the  repeal  of  patents  for 
new  and  useful  inventions  and  discoveries;  and  also  of 
allowing  an  app^  to  the  Supreme  Court,  by  writ  of 
error  or  otherwise,  from^the  judgment  of  any  circuit 
I  court,  in  all  cases  were  the  validity  of  a  right  derived 
from  any  such  patent  shall  come  in  question. 

The  joint  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Moaais  was 
read  a  second  time,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

BALLOT  FOB  CHAPLAIN. 

The  Senate,  according  to  order,  proceeded  to  ballot 
for  a  chaplain. 

There  were  three  ballotings:  Mr.  Higbee  and  Mr. 
Harrison  were  the  principal  candidates.  On  the  first 
ballot  each  of  these  gentlemen  received  12  votes;  on 
the  second  ballot  Mr.  Harrison  had  16,  and  Mr.  Higbee 
15  votes;  and  on  the  third  ballot  Mr.  Higbee  received 
23  out  of  38  votes,  and  Mr.  Harrison  14. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Higbee  was  therefore  elected  chaplain 
of  the  Senate. 

Much  other  usual  business  was  transacted  ta<lay,  in 
the  reception  of  memorials,  resolutions,  introduction  of 
bills,  ana  the  reference  of  portions  of  the  President's 
message  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


WXDHXSSAT,  DXCBKBXR  23. 

NEWSPAPERS  TO  MEMBERS. 

The  resolution  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Rob  bins, 
concerning  the  usual  supply  of  newspapers  to  each  Sen- 
ator, was  taken  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Georgia,  read  the  rule  which  provides 
'*  that  all  resolutions  proposing  amendments  to  the  con- 
fllUution,  or  to  which  the  approbation  and  signature  of 
the  President  may  be  requisite,  or  which  may  grant 
money  out  of  the  contingent  or  any  other  fund,  shall  be 
treated,  in  all  respects,  in  the  introduction  and  form  of 
proceedings  in  them,  in  the  Senate,  in  a  simiUr  manner 


TauassAT,  DacsMBEa  24. 

After  the  reception  of  sundry  memorials, 
Mr.  ROBDINS,  in  pursuance  of  notice  given,  asked 
and  obtained  leave,  and  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
providing  for  supplying  the  members  of  the  Senate 
with  newspapers;  which  was  read,  and  ordered  to  a  sec- 
ond reading. 

SESSIONS  OF  CONGRESS. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Reaolvedf  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  in<< 
structed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  fixing,  by  law, 
the  time  of  the  commencement  and  close  of  every  suc- 
ceeding session  of  Congress. 

The  resolution  having  been  read, 

Mr.  HENDRICKS  said  it  would  be  recollected  that, 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  had  been  instructed,  on  his  motion,  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  fixing,  by  law,  the  times  of  the 
commencement  and  close  of  every  succeeding  session  of 
Congress.  That  this  subject,  owing  to  the  great  mass 
of  business  before  the  session,  which  was  a  short  one, 
did  not  receive  the  action  of  the  committee  or  the  Sen- 
ate; and  it  was  his  intention,  at  the  present  time,  again 
to  present  it  for  consideration.      He  earnestly  hoped 
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that  the  present  sessioii  would  not  pass  away  without 
leg^lation  upon  it.  He  was  induced  to  look  into  this 
matter,  from  the  fact  of  the  f^eat  disparity  in  the  length 
of  the  sessions,  which  disparity,  too,  was  continually  in- 
creasing, hj  the  continual  increase  of  the  long  sessions. 
The  idea  of  equalizing  the  sessions,  whatever  their  ne- 
cessary length  might  be,  seemed  to  be  a  reasonable  one, 
and  the  increasing  length  of  the  long  session  had  become 
a  grievance  and  an  evil  which  ought  tovbe  remedied. 
The  third  of  March,  from  long  usage  and  custofh  of  this 
Government,  had  generally  been  looked  upon  m  the 
termination  of  every  Congress.  But  it  was  not  necesssp 
rily  so,  not  being  established  as  such  either  by  the  con- 
stitution or  by  hw.  He  stated  it  as  a  fact,  that,  since  the 
first  organisation  under  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Congress  had  passed  no  law  on  the  subject. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  statute  book  about  it,  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  had  never  acted  upon  it. 
There  was  nothing  in  existence  upon  this  subject  but 
a  resolution  of  the  old  Congress  of  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1788,  which  was  obviously  intended  as  an  incipient 
and  temporary  reguhtion;  and  so  the  thing  has  rested 
ever  since. 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  this  matter,  said  Mr.  H., 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  us  the  propriety  of  legislat'mg 
upon  it.  The  convention  which  formed*  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  reported  that  instrument  to  th6 
Congress  q(  the  confederation  on  the  17ih  of  September, 
1787,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  Congress  re- 
solved that  the  constitution  so  reported  be  transmitted 
to  the  SUtes  for  their  ratification.  On  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember,  1788,  Congress  dedared  that  the  constitution 
thus  transmitted  liad  been  ratified  by  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  the  SUtes  to  give  it  eiTect.  It  was  then  necessa- 
ry that  measures  be  taken  for  the  organization  of  the 
federal  Government  under  it;  and  on  the  same  13th  of 
September,  1788,.  the  Congress  of  the  confederation  re- 
solved that  the  first  Wednesday  of  January  next  ensu- 
ing be  the  day  for  appointing  electors  in  the  several 
States  which  before  that  day  should  have  ratified  the 
constitution;  that  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  ensuing 
February  should  be  the  day  appointed  for  the  electors 
to  assemble  in  their  respective  States  and  vote  for  a 
President;  and  that  the  first  Wednesday  of  March  next 
be  the  time,  and  the  then  seat  of  Government  the  place, 
for  commencing  the  proceedings  under  the  constitution. 
Now.  this  first  Wednesday  of  March  next,  said  Mr.  H., 
happened  to  be  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1789,  and  this 
was  the  only  reason  why  the  fourth  day  of  March,  in 
every  second  year,  has  ever  since  been  sanctioned,  by 
usage  and  custom,  as  the  commencement  of  the  Con- 
gressional term;  and  the  reason  why  the  previous  day, 
tlie  third  of  March,  has  been  considered  the  close  of  the 
term. 

And  here  he  remarked  that,  in  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  delicacy  felt  by  many  members  in  protracting 
the  sessions  of  the  tliird  of  March  beyond  midnight  was 
without  any  good  reason:  for,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  Congressional  term  of  two  years  commenced  on  the 
4th  of  March,  the  two  years  would  not  expire  till  the 
same  hour  of  the  day  on  the  4th  in  which  the  first  session 
of  1789  was  opened.  The  truth  is,  said  Mr.  H.,  the 
constitution  says  nothing  about  the  4th  of  March  as  the 
commencement  of  the  term;  nor  does  any  law,  save  the 
resolution  of  the  old  Congress  before  referred  to.  The 
constitution  merely  says  that  •*  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people."  And  in  reference  to' the  meeting 
of  Congress,  or  the  commencement  of  the  sessions,  it 
says  that  **  the  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in 
every  year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  December,  unless  they  shall  by  Uw  appoint  a 
difi'erent  day*" 


It  is  i>bvious,  then,  that  the  whole  sabjeet  it  open  hi 
legislation.  Congress  cannot,  indeed,  say  thet  the  Cos- 
gressiofud  term  of  two  years  shall  hereafter  comwcBct 
at  an  earlier  day  than  the  4th  of  March;  because  thsl 
would  infringe  upon  the  constitutional  term  of  Use  Cm- 
gress  in  being  when  this  arrangement  should  coaumtaet; 
but  Congress  can  say  that  the  commencement  oT  the 
term  shaU  be  on  any  subsequent  day,  and  thftt  tbe  ses- 
sions shall  commence  at  any  time  thought  to  be  mart 
convenient. 

The  power,  then,  of  regulating  these  matt^v  by  Isv 
being  unquestionable,  the  propriety  and  neceeaity  of 
doing  so  is  scarcely  less  certain.     He  bad  said  that  tks 
increasing  length  of  the  \onff  sessions  had  become  a 
evil  which  ou^t  to  be  remedied.    For  proof  of  thii^  il 
was  only  necessary  to  look  back  a  few  years  upon  ssr 
journals  for  the  dates  of  our  adjournments.     Daring  the 
last  session,  Mr.  H.  said  he  had  procured  to  be  mmk 
out  a  statement  showing  the  commencement  and  ter- 
mination, and  the  number  of  days,  in  each  session  W 
Congpress  held  under  the  constitution.    A  reference  ti 
this  statement  would  show  that,  in  tbe  history  of  Its 
Government,  in  times  of  peace,  there  had  been  no  sei' 
sion  at  all  equal  in  length  to  the  long  sessions  of  the  ha 
two  Congresses;  the  sessions  which  termisated  in  185* 
and  1834.  The  session  of  1813,  when  war  was  declarer 
was  a  few  days  longer  than  that  of  1832,  but  the  latter 
was  much  longer  than  any  other  session  during  the  wir. 
The  long  session  of  1798,  during  our  troubles  wilk 
France,  was  the  longest  session  since  the  adoptioB  sf 
the  constitution.    That,  and  the  one  just  mentioned,  «f 
1812,  were  the  only  sessions  of  greater  length  than  tbt 
of  1832;  and  these  and  one  other,  that  of  1790,  arette 
only  sessions  as  long  as  that  of  1834.    The  long  sesnos 
since  the  last  war  had  all  terminattid  in  April  and  Msf, 
save  the  last  two. 

There  is,  Mr.  President,  much  evil  in  t)^is  tendeacf 
to  perpetual  Parliaments.  We  all  know  that  they  ire 
not  needed  on  account  of  legislative  business;  for  the 
statute  book,  the  journals,  and  our  doeuments,  shov 
that  during  a  short  session  as  much  useful  busines  ii 
generally  done  as  in  a  long  one.  High  party  tines, 
such  as  we  have  had  for  years  past,  and  such  as  existed 
in  1798,  give  occasion  for  long  sessions.  Suoh  lisies 
have  a  tendency  to  protract  the  sessions  that  are  osl 
limited  by  law;  but,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  very 
questionable.  Such  times  and  such  sessions  are  nM 
well  calculated  to  throw  oil  upon  the  troubled  waten; 
and  party  broils  and  national  discords  are  gfenerafljr 
heightened,  and  often  engendered,  by  lengthy  and  ex- 
cited discussions  here.  A  law,  then,  that  would  fix  tlie 
termination  of  every  regular  session,  giving  time  enough 
for  all  useful  discussion  and  legislative  deliberation,  is, 
as  I  believe,  g^atly  to  be  desired.  The  necesssry 
business  would  then  all  be  done,  and  probably  with 
much  more  certainty  and  accuracy  than  as  the  matter 
now  stands.  The  day  of  adjournment  being  fixed, 
business  would  be  shaped  in  reference  to  that  day,  sod 
much  less  time  would  be  uselessly  disposed  of. 

He  would  not,  however,  further  pursue  these  re- 
marks, but  would  content  himself,  for  the  present,  witb 
offering  a  resolution  on  the  subject,  and  with  moving 
that  the  statement  referred  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  rose  to  state  that  he  concurred  is 
what  had  fallen  from  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  Thit 
gentleman  had  stated  with  entire  correctness  the  mannct 
in  which  every  term  of  the  members  of  the  old  Con- 
gress commenced  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  terminated 
on  the  3d  of  March,  of  every  second  year  therefrom.  It 
did  not  appear  on  the  record  of  the  votes  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  old  Congress  thst  that  body  adjourned  sss 
matter  of  necesuty,  on  the  3d  or  4th  of  March.  AH 
that  appeared  was,  that  Congress,  as  soon  m  the  coO' 
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titntion  was  ratified  by  nine  Statea,  as  it  was  their  duty 

0  do,  put  the  new  Government  in  operation;  and  that 
hey  were  caHed  together^  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on 
he  first  Wednesday  in  March,  1789.  The  first  Wednes- 
Ifty  happened  to  be  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  as  that 
lay  had  been  fixed,  the  4th  of  March  oame  to  be  con- 
idered  as  the  commencement  nnd  end  of  the  term  of 
ervice  of  Senators  and  Representatives,  for  six  and  two 
ears,  respectively,  and  not  the  first  Wednesday  in 
farcb,  which  would  be  a  variable  period.  He  concur- 
ed  in  the  general  observations  which  had  fallen  from 
lie  gentleman  from  Indiana,  but  he  thought  it  doubtful 
rhether  we  could  change  the  day  of  the  commencement 
f  the  term  of  the  session,  because,  since  the  practice 
aa  gprown  into  a  law,  some  of  the  States  have  recognised 
tie  Congressional  term  as  beginning  and  ternunating  on 
bat  day,  and  this  cannot  be  altered.  This  he  suggested 
rithout  examination  of  the  subject. 

But  if  it  was  found  to  be  inconvenient  in  this  respect, 
le  chief  object  of  the  Senator  might  still  be  accomplish- 
d.  It  would  be  convenient  to  meet  on  the  first  Monday 
\  November,  and  to  give  to  every  alternate  session  an 
ddition  of  a  month  or  six  weeks.  '  To  such  a  difference 

1  the  length  of  the  sessions  there  could  be  no  objection, 
ecause  the  first  session  of  every  Congress  is  the  long 
ne,  and,  by  the  rules  of  the  House,  in  certain  stages, 
iie  business  was  continued  from  session  to  session, 
[lerefore  less  time  was  required  at  the  second  session, 
f  a  law  were  to  be  passed  fixing  both  sessions  to  com« 
lence  on  the  first  Mondav  in  November,  and  the  second 
9  terminate  on  the  3d  of  March,  while  the  first  session 
lay  be  allowed  to  continue  longer,  he  thought  much 
•ood  might  result  from  the  change.  He  was  of  the 
pinion  that  the  present  system  was  an  evil,  and  it  would 
e  a  great  convenience  if  gentlemen  could  be  able  to 
•certain  precisely  the  time  when  their  duties  here 
rould  terminate.  With  this  general  concurrence  of  the 
tews  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  he  hoped  the  reso- 
ation  would  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  said  that  there  were  other  reasons 
ban  the  lateness  of  the  period  at  which  this  subject  was 
eferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  at  the  last 
ettrion,  for  their  delay  in  then  recommending  to  the 
lenate  any  alteration  m  the  periods  of  commencing  and 
erminating  the  sessions  of  Congress.  It  was  not  under- 
tood  that  a  provision  for  commencing  each  session  on 
he  first  of  November,  as  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
rom  Massachusetts,  would  not  clash  with  provisions  in 
iKne  of  the  States  fixing  the  time  of  electing  Represent- 
ttves,  or  render  it  necessary  for  those  States  to  alter 
heir  constitutions.  In  some  States  the  election  of  Rep- 
esentatives  in  November  is  provided  for  by  their  con* 
titutions.  [Mr.  Wsbstxb  said  he  knew  of  one — Mis- 
iasippi.]  Mr.  C.  said  there  was  at  least  one  other,  the 
Hate  he  in  part  represented,  although  there  the  elec- 
ion  occurred  a  year  before  the  commencement  of  each 
lew  Congress.  How  far  these  constitutional  provisions 
n  other  eases  may  form  impediments  to  legislative 
tction  on  this  subject,  the  committee  had  not  determined, 
ind  indeed  it  would  require  rouoh  consideration  of  the 
State  laws  and  constitutions,  which  have  been  often 
shanged  or  modified,  to  decide  upon  an  unexceptionable 
neasure  to  equalize  the  sessions.  .  He  was  favorable  to 
the  object  of  the  resolution,  but  the  committee  would 
not  aot  without  fiill  information  of  the  consequences  of 
my  measure  which  might  be  proposed  to  attam  the  end 
iesired;  and  he  desired,  in  the  event  of  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution,  that  a  Senator  from  each  State  should 
Inform  them  of  the  operation  of  any  plan  suggested  upon 
his  own  section  of  country. 

This  resolution,  which  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
tnd  the  statement  accompanying  it,  were  ordered  to  be 
printed. . 


Mr.  PRB8TON,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary,  reported  the  bill  concerning  cases  of  appeals  in 
suits  arising  out  of  the  revenue  laws,  with  an  amendment. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu* 
tive  business^  and,  after  a  short  time  sp^t  therein, 

Adjourned  till  Monday. 

MovDiT,  Deosxbeh  28. 

ALEXANDRIA  MEMORIAL.  • 

Among  other  memorials  presented  to  day, 
Mr.  BENTON  presented  the  petition  of  sundry  citi- 
zens of  Alexandria,  District  of  Columbia,,  numerously 
signed,  on  the  subject  of  the  financial  condition  of  that 
town.  The  petitioners  state,  said  Mr.  B.,  that  the 
corporate  authorities  of  Alexandria  had,  to  say  the  least 
of  It,  greatly  mismanaged  the  affairs  of  the  town,  and 
that  the  town  had  been  involved  in  difliculties  and  debts 
beyond  its  ability  to  pay;  a  state  of  things  bearing  hard 
on  the  middling  and  industrious  classes.  The  petitioners 
prayed  to  be  relieved  from  their  Holbind  debt,  and  for 
such  other  relief  in  their  embarrassments  as  Congress, 
in  its  wisdom,  might  see  fit  to  grant.  Mr.  B.  presumea 
that  this  petition  had  been  put  into  his  hands  in  conse-* 
quence  of  some  remarks  he  made  a  fiew  days  ago  on  the 
snbject  of  the  District  banks,  a  kindred  subject,  referring 
to  the  embarrassed  finaneial' condition  of  this  ten  miles 
square,  created,  as  he  believed,  by  gpreat  mismanage- 
ment. It  was  not  for  him  to  say  any  thing  in  aggrava^ 
tion  of  the  case  set  out  by  the  petitioners.  They  were, 
some  of  thtoi,  no  doubt,  known  to  some  of  the  raemberi 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District,  who  would  inquire 
into  all  the  circumstances  referred  to  in  the  memorial. 
He  would  move  to  refer  the  petition  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia;  which  motion  was  ag7»eed  tOb 

SUFFERERS  BY  FIRE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  said  he  was  charged  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  memorial  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  more  especially  in  behalf  of  that  por- 
tion of  those  citizens  who  were  sufferers  by  the  late 
conflagration  in  that  city.  Conse<]uent  upon  that  un- 
exampled calamity,  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
the  city  was  called,  and  a  committee  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty>five  persons,  distinguished  for  their  stand- 
ing, was  appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress 
for  such  relief  as  it  might  be  supposed  Congress  could 
afford.  The  memorial  he  held  had  proceeded  from  that 
committee,  and  was  signed  by  its  chairman. 

Mr.  W.  said  the  memorial  was  too  long  to  authorize 
him  to  ask  for  its  reading  at  the  Secretary's  table,  and 
he  would  therefore  state,  in  the  condensed  language  of 
the  memorial  itself,  the  relief  prayed  for,  which  was  m 
follows: 

1.^  **A  remission  or  refondinr  of  duties  on  goods  in 
original  packages,  which  have  been  destrpyed  by  the 
late  conflagration. 

2.  **  An  extension  of  credit  on  all  the  existing  bonds 
for  duties  pajrable  in  this  city,  and  fitlling  due  after  the 
IGth  of  this  month. 

3.  '*  A  general  temporary  extension  of  the  time  of 
payment  of  cash  and  other  duties  on  g^oods  imported 
into  the  United  States  subsequent  to  the  16th  of  this 
month. 

4.  '<  An  investment  of  a  portion  of  the  unappropria- 
ted surplus  revenue  of  the  United  States,  in  such  peri- 
ods and  such  manner  as  will  afford  relief  to  the  city  of 
New  York." 

These,  Mr.  W.  said,  were  the  specific  modes*  of  relief 
prayed  for  in  the  memorial.  It  was  not  his  purpose  to 
consider  them  at  this  time;  but  he  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  he 
owed  to  his  colleaj^e  and  himself,  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  memorial,  to  trouble  the  Senate  with  a  sin- 
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that  the  present  sesBion  would  not  pass  away  without 
legislation  upon  it.  He  was  induced  to  look  into  this 
matter,  from  the  ftct  of  the  preat  disparity  in  the  len^ 
of  the  sessions,  which  disparity,  too,  was  continoalFy  m- 
creasing,  bj  the  continual  increase  of  the  long  sessions. 
The  idea  of  equalizing  the  sessions,  whatever  their  ne- 
cessary length  might  be,  seemed  to  be  a  reasonable  one, 
and  the  increasing  length  of  the  long  session  had  become 
agrievance  and  an  evil  which  ought  to>be  remedied. 
The  third  of  March,  from  long  osage  and  custofh  of  this 
Government,  had  generally  been  looked  upon  m  the 
termination  of  every  Congress.  But  it  was  not  necessap 
rily  so,  not  being  established  as  such  either  by  the  con- 
stitution or  by  law.  He  stated  it  as  a  fact,  that,  since  the 
first  organization  under  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Congress  had  passed  no  law  on  the  subject. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  statute  book  about  k,  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  had  never  acted  upon  it. 
There  was  nothing  in  existence  upon  this  subject  but 
a  resolution  of  the  old  Congress  of  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1788,  which  was  obviously  intended  as  an  incipient 
and  temporary  reguUtion;  and  so  the  thing  liu  rested 
ever  since. 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  this  matter,  said  Mr.  H., 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  us  the  propriety  of  legislating 
upon  it.  The  convention  which  formed' the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  reported  that  instrument  to  Xht 
Congress  q(  the  confederation  on  the  17lh  of  September, 
1787,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  Congress  re- 
solved that  the  constitution  so  reported  be  transmitted 
to  the  SUtes  for  their  ratification.  On  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1788,  Congress  declared  that  the  constitution 
thus  transmitted  liad  been  ratified  by  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  the  States  to  give  it  effect.  It  was  then  necessa- 
ry that  measures  be  taken  for  the  organization  of  the 
federal  Government  under  it)  and  on  the  same  13th  of 
September,  1788,.  the  Congress  of  the  confederation  re- 
solved  that  the  first  Wednesday  of  January  next  ensu- 
ing be  the  day  for  appointing  electors  in  the  several 
States  which  before  that  day  should  have  ratified  the 
constitution;  that  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  ensuing 
February  should  be  the  day  appointed  for  the  electors 
to  assemble  in  their  respective  States  and  vote  for  a 
Presidentt  and  that  the  first  Wednesday  of  March  next 
be  the  time,  and  the  then  seat  of  Government  the  places 
for  commencing  the  proceedings  under  the  constitution. 
Now.  this  first  Wednesday  of  March  next,  said  Mr.  H., 
happened  to  be  the  fourth  day  of  March,  178<;,  and  this 
was  the  only  reason  why  the  fourth  day  of  March,  in 
every  second  year,  has  ever  since  been  sanctioned,  by 
usage  and  custom,  as  the  commencement  of  the  Con- 
gressional term;  and  the  reason  why  the  previous  day, 
tiie  third  of  March^  has  been  considered  the  close  of  the 
term. 

And  here  he  remarked  that,  in  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  delicacy  felt  by  many  members  in  protracting 
the  sessions  of  the  third  of  March  beyond  midnight  was 
without  any  good  reason:  for,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  Congrewional  term  of  two  years  commenced  on  the 
4th  of  March,  the  two  years  would  not  expire  till  the 
same  hour  of  the  day  on  the  4th  in  which  the  first  session 
of  1789  was  opened.  The  truth  is,  said  Mr.  H.,  the 
constitution  says  nothing  about  the  4th  of  March  as  the 
commencement  of  the  term;  nor  does  any  law,  save  the 
resolution  of  the  old  Congress  before  referred  to.  The 
constitution  merely  says  that  •«  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people."  And  in  reference  to' the  meeting 
of  Congress,  or  the  commencement  of  the  sessions,  it 
says  that  "the  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in 
every  year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  December,  unless  they  shall  by  Uw  appoint  a 
lifterenl  day,"  ''  ^ 


It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  whole  sabjeet  is  ofaen  lor 
legislation.  CongreM  cannot,  indeed,  say  tlmt  the  Co»- 
gressiooid  term  of  two  years  shall  hereafter  cotPBaoce 
at  an  earlier  day  than  the  4th  of  Marchf  becMiae  thsl 
would  infringe  upon  the  constitutional  term  of  tbe  Cen- 
gresB  in  being  when  this  arrangement  should  cxNnoBCficei 
but  Congress  can  say  that  the  commencement  of  the 
term  shall  be  on  any  subsequent  day,  and  tbmt  tbe  aes* 
siona  shall  commence  at  any  time  thought  to  be  mot 
convenient. 

The  power,  then,  of  regulating  these  matters  by  bv 
being  unquestionable,  the  propriety  and  ncifaity  of 
doing  so  is  scarcely  less  certain.  He  bad  said  tbat  the 
increasing  length  of  the  lonf|f  sessions  had  beoomc  aa 
evil  which  ou^t  to  be  remedied.  For  proof  of  tbis,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  look  back  a  few  years  upon  ov 
journals  for  the  dates  of  our  adjournments.  During'  the 
last  session,  Mr.  H.  said  he  had  procured  to  be  made 
out  a  statement  showing  the  commencement  and  ter- 
mination, and  the  number  of  days,  in  each  •eflsioii  s# 
Cong^ress  held  under  the  constitution.  A  reference  ft 
this  statement  would  show  that,  in  the  hiatory  of  Ihii 
Government,  in  times  of  peace,  there  had  been  no  ses- 
sion at  all  equal  in  length  to  the  long  sessions  of  tbe  bit 
two  Congresses!  the  sessions  which  terminated  m  18S2 
and  1834.  The  session  of  1812,  when  war  was  decfauvd, 
was  a  few  days  longer  than  that  of  1833,  but  Uie  latter 
was  much  longer  than  any  other  session  during'  the  var. 
The  long  senion  of  1798,  during  our  troubles  with 
France,  was  the  longest  session  since  the  adkoption  ef 
the  constitution.  That,  and  the  one  just  mentioned,  of 
1812,  were  the  only  sessions  of  greater  length  than  that 
of  1832;  and  these  and  one  other,  that  of  1790,  are  the 
only  senions  as  long  as  that  of  1834.  The  long*  sesa&oes 
since  the  last  war  had  all  terminat«d  in  April  and  May, 
save  the  last  two. 

There  is,  Mr.  President,  much  evil  in  t^M  tendency 
to  perpetual  Parliaments.  We  all  know  that  they  are 
not  needed  on  account  of  legislative  business}  lor  llie 
statute  book,  the  journals,  and  our  doeuments,  show 
that  during  a  short  session  as  much  useful  buslne«  is 
generally  done  as  in  a  long  one.  High  party  times, 
such  as  we  have  had  for  years  past,  and  such  as  existed 
in  1798,  give  occasion  for  long  sessions.  Sueh  times 
have  a  tendency  to  protract  the  sessions  that  are  not 
limited  by  law;  but,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  veiy 
questionable.  Such  times  and  such  sessions  are  net 
well  calculated  to  throw  oil  upon  the  troubled  wsters} 
and  party  broils  and  national  discords  are  g^nemlly 
heightened,  and  often  engendered,  by  lengthy  and  ex- 
cited discussions  here.  A  law,  then,  that  would  fix  the 
termination  of  every  regular  session,  giving  time  enough 
for  all  useful  discussion  and  legislative  deliberation,  is, 
as  I  believe,  greatly  to  be  desired.  The  necessary 
business  would  then  all  be  done,  and  probably  ^tk 
much  more  certainty  and  accuracy  than  as  the  matter 
now  stands.  The  day  of  adjournment  being-  fixed, 
business  would  be  shaped  in  reference  to  that  day^  and 
much  less  time  would  be  uselessly  disposed  of. 

He  would  not,  however,  further  pursue  these  re. 
marks,  but  would  content  himself,  for  the  present,  w  itii 
offering  a  resolution  on  the  subject,  and  with  moving 
that  the  statement  referred  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  rose  to  state  that  he  concurred  in 
what  had  fallen  from  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  Xhat 
gentleman  had  stated  with  entire  correctness  the  ma«tner 
in  which  every  term  of  the  members  of  the  old  Con- 
gress commenced  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  terminated 
on  the  3d  of  March,  of  every  second  year  therefrom,  it 
did  not  appear  on  the  record  of  the  votes  and  proceed* 
ings  of  the  old  Congress  that  that  body  adjourned  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  on  the  3d  or  4th  of  March.  AH 
that  appeared  was,  that  Congress,  as  soon  as  the 
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itation  was  ratified  by  nine  States  as  it  was  their  duty 
»  do,  put  the  new  Government  In  operation;  and  that 
key  wrere  caHed  together,  in  the  city  of  New  York»  on 
le  first  Wednesday  in  March,  1789.  The  first  Wednes- 
&y  tiftppened  to  be  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  as  that 
ny  tuul  been  fiz«d,  the  4th  of  March  oame  to  be  con- 
dered  as  the  commencement  nnd  end  of  the  term  of 
^rvice  of  Senators  and  Representatives,  for  six  and  two 
emrm,  reapectiveiy,  and  not  the  first  Wednesday  in 
Ikrcby  which  would  be  a  yariable  period.  He  concur- 
id  in  tbe  funeral  observations  which  had  fallen  from 
le  ipentieinan  from  Indiana,  but  he  thought  it  doubtful 
lietfker  we  could  change  the  day  of  the  commenoement 
r  the  term  of  the  session,  because,  since  the  practice 
as  grown  into  a  law,  some  of  the  States  have  recognised 
le  Oongressioiial  term  as  beginning  and  terminating  on 
iBat  day^  and  this  cannot  be  altered.  This  he  suggested 
without  examination  of  the  subject. 

But  if  it  was  found  to  be  inconvenient  in  this  respect, 
lie  chief  object  of  the  Senator  might  still  be  accomplish- 
d.  It  would  be  convenient  to  meet  on  the  first  Monday 
n  Ncwenber,  and  to  give  to  every  alternate  session  an 
iddltion  of  a  month  or  six  weeks.  '  To  such  a  difference 
n  the  length  of  the  sessions  there  could  be  no  obiection, 
because  the  first  sesrion  of  every  Congress  is  the  long 
me,  and,  by  tbe  rules  of  tbe  House,  In  certain  stages, 
he  busHiesa  was  continued  from  session  to  session, 
herefore  less  time  was  required  at  tbe  second  session. 
f  a  law  were  to  be  passed  fixing  both  sesnons  to  com- 
nence  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  and  ti^e  second 
o  teraiinate  on  the  3d  of  March,  while  the  first  session 
nay  be  allowed  to  continue  longer,  he  thought  much 
pDod  might  result  from  the  change.  He  was  of  the 
ypinion  that  the  present  system  was  an  evil,  and  it  would 
>e  a  great  convenience  if  gentlemen  could  be  able  to 
lacertain  precisely  tbe  lime  when  their  duties  here 
rould  terminate.  With  this  general  concurrence  of  the 
riewa  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  he  hoped  the  reso- 
totion  would  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  said  that  there  were  other  reasons 
than  the  lateness  of  the  period  at  which  this  subject  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  at  the  last 
leanen,  for  their  delay  in  then  recommending  to  the 
Senate  any  alteration  ii»  the  periods  of  commencing  and 
kenninating  the  sessions  of  Congress.     It  was  not  under- 
itood  that  a  provision  for  commencing  each  session  on 
the  first  of  November,  as  suggested  by  tbe  gentleman 
TrotD  Massachusetts,  would  not  clash  with  provisions  in 
leme  of  the  States  fixing  the  time  of  electing  Represent- 
itires,  or  render  it  necessary  for  those  States  to  alter 
Ihetr  constitutions.    In  some  States  the  election  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  November  is  provided  for  by  their  con- 
stitutions.    [Mr.  WsBSTxa  said  he  knew  of  one^Mis- 
siasippi.]    Mr.  C.  said  there  was  at  least  one  other,  the 
Slate  he  in  part  represented,  although  there  the  elec- 
tion occurred  a  year  before  the  commencement  of  each 
new  Congress.     How  far  these  constitutional  provisions 
in  other  eases  may  form  impediments  to    legislative 
action  on  this  subject,  the  committee  had  not  determined, 
and  indeed  it  would  require  muoh  consideration  of  the 
State  laws  and  constitutions,  which   have  been  often 
diaaged  or  modified,  to  decide  upon  an  unexceptionable 
measore  to  equalize  the  sessions.  ,  He  was  favorable  to 
the  object  of  the  resolution,  but  the  committee  would 
not  sot  whhout  lull  information  of  the  consequences  of 
any  nessare  which  might  be  proposed  to  attam  the  end 
desired;  sod  be  desired,  in  the  event  of  the  adoption  of 
the  resolotion,  that  a  Senator  from  each  State  should 
inform  them  of  the  operation  of  any  plan  sug^gested  upon 
Ms  own  section  of  country. 

This  resolution,  which  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
and  the  statement  accompanying  it,  were  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


Mr.  PRESTON,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary,  reported  the  bill  concerning  cases  of  appeals  in 
suits  arising  out  of  the  revenue  laws,  with  an  amendment. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu« 
ttve  business;  and,  after  a  short  time  sp^nt  ther^n. 

Adjourned  till  Monday. 

MoHDiT,  DbgbxbbkSS. 

ALEXANDRIA  MEMORIAL.  • 

Among  other  memorials  presented  to  day, 
Mr.  BENTON  presented  the  petition  of  sundry  citi- 
zens of  Alexandria,  District  of  Columbia,,  numerously 
signed,  on  the  subject  of  the  financial  condition  of  that 
town.  The  petitioners  state,  said  Mr.  B.,  that  the 
corporate  authorities  of  Alexandria  had,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  greatly  mismanaged  the  affairs  of  the  town,  and 
that  the  town  had  been  involved  in  difficulties  and  debts 
beyond  its  abUity  to  pay;  a  state  of  things  bearing  hard 
on  the  middling  and  industrious  classes.  The  petitioners 
praved  to  be  relieved  from  their  Holland  debt,  and  for 
such  other  relief  in  their  embarrassments  as  Congress, 
in  its  wisdom,  might  see  fit  to  grant.  Mr.  B.  presumed 
that  this  petition  had  been  put  into  his  hands  in  conse« 
quence  of  some  remarks  he  made  a  few  days  ago  on  the 
subject  of  the  District  banks,  a  kindred  subject,  referring 
to  the  embarrassed  financial 'condition  of  this  ten  miles 
square,  created,  as  he  believed,  by  gpreat  mismanage- 
ment. It  was  not  for  him  to  say  any  thing  tn  aggrava-* 
tion  of  the  case  set  out  by  the  petitioners.  They  were, 
some  of  thtoi,  no  doubt,  known  to  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District,  who  would  inquire 
into  all  the  circumstances  referred  to  in  the  memorial. 
He  would  move  to  refer  the  petition  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia;  which  motion  was  agreed  tOb 

SUFFERERS  BY  FffiE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  said  he  was  charged  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  memorial  on  behalf  of  tbe  citizens  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  more  especially  in  behalf  of  that  por- 
tion of  those  citizens  who  were  sufferers  by  the  late 
conflagration  in  that  city.  Conse<]uent  upon  that  un- 
exampled calamity,  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
the  city  was  called,  and  a  committee  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty.five  persons,  distinguished  for  their  stand- 
ing, was  appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress 
for  such  relief  as  it  might  be  supposed  Congress  could 
afford.  Tbe  memorial  he  held  had  proceeded  from  that 
committee,  and  was  signed  by  its  churman. 

Mr.  W.  said  the  memorial  was  too  long  to  authorize 
him  to  ask  for  its  reading  at  the  Secretary's  table,  and 
he  would  therefore  state,  in  the  condensed  language  of 
the  memorial  itself,  the  relief  prayed  for,  which  was  as 
follows: 

1.  "A  remission  or  refunding  of  duties  on  goods  in 
original  packages,  which  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
late  conflagration. 

2.  **  An  extension  of  credit  on  all  the  existing  bonds 
for  duties  payable  in  this  city,  and  felling  due  after  the 
16th  of  this  month. 

3.  '*  A  general  temporary  extension  of  the  time  of 
payment  of  cash  and  other  duties  on  goods  imported 
mto  the  United  States  subsequent  to  the  16th  of  this 
month. 

4.  '<  An  investment  of  a  portion  of  the  unappropria- 
ted surplus  revenue  of  the  United  States,  in  such  peri- 
ods and  such  manner  as  will  afford  relief  to  the  city  of 
New  York.*' 

These,  Mr.  W.  said,  were  the  specific  modes- of  relief 
prayed  for  in  the  memorial.  It  was  not  his  purpose  to 
consider  them  at  this  time;  but  he  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  he 
owed  to  his  colleaj^e  and  himself,  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  memorml,  to  trouble  the  Senate  with  a  sin- 
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descendftntsof  Africa  fnigbt  hare  been  transported  from 
a  country  where  they  never  can  enjoy  political  or  social 
equality,  to  the  native  land  oF  their  fiithers,  where  no 
impediment  exists  to  their  attainment  of  the  hig^hest  de- 
gree of  elevation,  intellectual,  social,  and  political! 
where  they  mig^ht  have  been  successful  instruments,  in 
the  hands  of  God,  to  spread  the  reKfpon  of  his  Son,  and 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  civil  liberty! 

And,  sir,  when  we  institute  a  comparison  between 
what  might  have  been  effected,  and  what  has  been  in 
fact  done,  with  that  large  amount  of  national  treasure, 
our  sensations  of  regret,  on  account  of  the  fate  of  the 
bill  of  1833,  are  still  keener.  Instead  of  its  being  dedi- 
cated to  the  beneficent  uses  of  the  whole  people  and 
our  entire  country,  it  has  been  an  object  of  scrambling 
amongst  local  corporations,  and  locked  up  in  the  vaults 
or  loaned  out  by  the  directors  of  a  few  of  them,  who 
are  not  under  the  slightest  responsibility  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  people  of  the  United  States.  Insteiid  of  liberal, 
enlightened,  and  national  purposes,  it  has  been  partially 
applied  to  local,  limited,  and  selfish  uses.  Applied  to 
increase  the  semi-annual  dividends  of  favorite  stockhold- 
ers in  favorite  banks!  Twenty  millions  of  the  national 
treasure  are  scattered  in  parcels  among  petty  corpora- 
tions; and  whilst  they  are  growling  over  the  fragments, 
and  greedy  for  more,  the  Secretaries  are  brooding  on 
schemes  for  squandering  the  whole. 

But,  although  we  have  lost  three  precious  years,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tells  us  that  the  principal  is 
yet  safe,  and  much  good  may  be  still  achieved  with  it. 
The  general  Government,  by  an  extraordinary  exercise 
of  executive  power,  no  longer  affords  aid  to  any  new 
works  of  internal  improvement.  Although  it  sprung 
from  the  Union,  and  cannot  survive  the  Union,  it  no 
longer  engages  in  any  public  improvement  to  perpetuate 
the  existence  of  the  Union.  It  is  but  justice  to  it  to  ac- 
knowledge tliat,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  public- 
spirited  State  of  Maryland,  it  effected  one  national  road 
having  that  tendency.  But  the  spirit  of  improvement 
pervades  the  land,  in  every  variety  of  form,  active,  vig- 
orous, and  enterprising,  wanting  pecuniary  aid  as  well 
as  intelligent  direction.  The  States  have  undertaken 
what  the  general  Government  is  prevented  fbom  accom- 
plishing. They  are  strengthening  the  Union  by  various 
lines  of  communication  thrown  across  and  through  the 
mountains.  New  York  has  completed  one  great  chain. 
Pennsylvania  another,  bolder  in  conception,  ami  far  more 
arduous  in  the  execution.  Virginia  has  a  similar  work 
in  progress,  worthy  of  all  her  enterprise  and  energy. 
A  fourth,  faHher  south,  where  the  parts  of  the  Union 
are  too  loosely  connected,  has  been  projected,  and  it 
can  certainly  be  executed  with  the  supplies  which  this 
bill  aflTords,  and  perhaps  not  without  them. 

This  bill  passed,  and  these  and  other  similar  under- 
takings completed,  we  may  indulge  the  patriotic  hope 
that  our  Union  will  be  bound  by  ties  and  interests  that 
render  it  indissoluble.  As  the  general  Government 
withholds  all  direct  agency  from  these  truly  national 
works,  and  from  all  new  objects  of  internal  improve- 
ment, ought  it  not  to  yield  to  the  States,  what  is  their 
own,  the  amount  received  from  the  public  lands?  It 
vould  thus  but  execute  faithfully  a  trust  expressly  crea- 
ted by  the  original  deeds  of  cession,  or  resulting  from 
the  treaties  of  acquisition.  With  this  ample  resource, 
every  desirable  object  of  improvement,  in  every  part/ef 
our  extensive  country,  may,  in  due  time,  be  accom- 
plished. Placing  this  exhaustless  fund  in  the  hands  of 
the  several  members  of  the  confederacy,  their  common 
federal  head  may  address  them  in  the  glowing  language 
ofthe  British  bard,  and  s       6    s 

"  Bid  harbors  open,  public  -ways  extend, 
Bid  temples  worthier  ofthe  God  ascend. 
Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dangerous  flood  contain, 


The  mole,  projecting',  break  the  mating  main. 
Back  to  bis  bounds  their  aobject  sea  commtind. 
And  roll  obedient  rivers  through  the  land." 

The  affair  of  the  public  knds  was  forced  upon  nie. 
In  the  session  1831-'2  a  motion  from  a  quarter  polili- 
cally  unfriendly  to  me  was  made  to  refer  it  to  the  Coo- 
mittec  of  Ifanufactures,  of  which  I  was  a  member-    I 
strenuously  opposed  the  reference.     I  remonstrmted.  i 
protested,  I  entreated,.  I  implored.     It  was  in  Tmiti  tlial 
I  insisted  that  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands  was 
the  regular  standing  committee  to  which  the  reference 
should  be  made.     It  was  in  vain  that  I  contended  thai 
the  public  lands  and  domestic  manufactures  were 
jects  absolutely  incongruous.     The  unnatural    allii 
was  ordered  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  ofthe  Senate.    1 
felt  that  a  personal  embarrassment  was  intended  me.    I 
felt  that  the  design  was  to  place  in  my  hands  a  maoy- 
edged  instrument,  which  I  could  not  touch  without  being 
wounded.    Nevertheless,  I  subdued  all  my  repu^^nanee, 
and  I  engaged  assiduously  in  the  task  which  had  beea  so 
unkindly  assigned  me.     This,  or  a  similar  bill»  was  the 
offspring  of  my  deliberations.     When  reported*  the  re- 
port accompanying  it  was  referred  by  the  same  majority 
of  the  Senate  to  the  very  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands 
to  which  I  had  unsuccessfully  souglit  to  have  the  subject 
originally  assig^ned,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  counteracting  report.     But,  in  spite  of  all  opposition, 
it  passed  the  Senate  at  that  session.     At  the  next,  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

I  confess  I  feel  anxious  for  the  fate  of  this  ■neasure, 
less  on  account  of  any  agency  I  have  had  in  proposii^ 
it,  as  I  hope  and  believe,  than  from  a  firm,  sincere^  simI 
thorough  conviction  that  no  one  measure  ever  present- 
ed to  the  councils  of  the  nation  was  fraught  with  so  much 
unmixed  good,  and  could  exert  such  powerful  and  en- 
during influence  in  the  preservation  of  the  Union  itself, 
and  upon  some  of  its  highest  interests.  If  I  can  be  is- 
striraiental,  in  any  degree,  in  the  adoption  of  it,  I  skiaU 
enjoy,  in  that  retirement  into  which  I  hope  shortly  to  en- 
ter, a  heart-feeling  satisfaction  and  a  lasting  consolatios. 
I  shall  carry  there  no  regrets,  no  complaints,  no  re- 
proaches, on  my  own  account.  When  I  look  back  upon 
my  humble  origin,  lef^  an  orphan  too  youn|f  to  have 
been  conscious  of  a  father's  smiles  and  caresses,  n^ith  a 
widowed  mother,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  offspring, 
in  the  midst  of  pecuniary  embarrassments,  without  a 
regular  education,  without  fortune,  without  friends, 
without  patrons,  I  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  rey 
public  career.  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  hig^ 
places  and  honors  to  which  I  have  been  called  b  j  the 
favor  and  partiality  of  my  countrymen,  and  I  am  thank* 
ful  and  grateful.  And  I  shall  take  with  me  the  pleasing 
consciousness  that,  in  whatever  station  1  have  been 
placed,  I  have  earnestly  and  honestly  labored  to  justify 
their  confidence  by  a  faithful,  fearless,  and  xealous  dis* 
charge  of  my  public  duties.  Pardon  these  personal  alhi- 
sions.  I  make  the  motion  of  which  notice  has  been  ^ven. 

Leave  was  then  granted,  and  the  bill  was  introduced, 
read  twice,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public 
L«ands,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

EXECUTIVE  PATRONAGE,  &c. 

Mr.  CALHOUN,  pursuant  to  notice,  asked  and  ob* 
tained  leave  to  introduce  the  following  bills: 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  act 
limiting  the  terms  of  service  of  certain  officers  thei^io 
named,  &c. 

A  bill  to  regulate  the  public  deposites. 

Also,  a  joint  resolution  to  amend  the  constitution,  so 
as  to  provide  for  a  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue. 
REDUCTION  OP  THE  REVENUE. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolvedt  That  the  report  of  the  Secretary   of  the 
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Treasury  of  the  15tb  instant,  relative  to  the  duties  that 
may  be  reduced  or  repealed,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manufactures,  with  instructions  to  report  a  bill 
proTiding  for  the  reduction  or  repeal  of  all  duties  which, 
in  their  opinion,  may  be  reduced  or  repealed  consistent- 
ly with  a  due  refi^rd  to  the  manufacturing  interest. 

Ifr.  CALHOUN,  pn  offering  this  resolution,  adverted 
to  the  immense  surplus  which  was  daily  accruing  in  the 
pubKc  treasury,  to  which  we  must  look  for  an  immense 
increase  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  overspreading  of  the  country  with 
corruption  and  subserviency.     This  was  not  a  proper 
occasion  to  discuss  the  actual  condition  of  the  treasury  { 
but,  if  it  were,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the 
actual  surphn  in  the  treasury  was  now  from  twenty-one 
to  twenty-two  millions,  and  that  in  the  coming  year  it 
would  be  scarcely  short  of  thirty  millions.     With  this 
immense  revenue  at  the  disposal  of  the  President,  in 
banks  under  his  control,  and  subject  to  be  withdrawn 
at  his  discretion,  it  would  be  in  vain,  all  our  efforts  would 
be  impotent,  to  oppose  the  executive  will.     On  this 
point,  therefore,  the  battle  would  have  to  be  fouglit  be- 
tween power  and  liberty.     All  other  measures  which 
cuuld  be  devised  would  fall  short  of  correcting  the  dan- 
^r  to  be  apprehended  from  the  march  of  power.     But 
if  all  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  usurpations  of  the 
Government  could  be  brought  zealously  to  unite  in  ar- 
resting the  funds  arising  out  of  the  revenue,  as  far  as 
they  could,  in  their  passage  to  the  public  treasury,  and 
would  snatch  from  the  grasp  of  the  Executive  the  funds 
which  have   already  accumulated  in  his  bands,  there 
would  be  still  ground  for  the  hope  that  the  course  of 
power  would  be  stayed.    Every  dollar  we  can  prevent 
from  coming  into  the  treasury,  or  every  dollar  thrown 
back  into  tlie  hands  of  the  people,  will  tend  to  strength- 
en the  cause  of  liberty,  and  unnerve  the  arm  of  power. 
He  hoped  that  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  would 
take  up  the  report  with  an  earnest  desire  to  repeal  and 
reduce  all  those  duties  that  can  be  reduced  or  repealed 
without  injury  to  the  manufacturing  interest.    In  doing 
this  they  will  then  feel  that  they  are  not  only  aiding  in 
the  cause  of  reform,  as  far  as  it  can  be  assisted  by  these 
means,  but  that  they  are  also  contributhig  to  the  pros- 
perity of  that  particular  interest  of  which  they  are  the 
special  guardians;  since  every  reduction  of  duty,  and 
every  tax  removed,  while  it  cheapens  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  home,  and  thus  benefits  our  own  manufac- 
turer, will  open  the  prospect  of  seturing  the  fereign 
market.    As  there  will  be  the  two  interests  thus  concur- 
ring to  favor  reduction,  he  hoped  the  Committee  on 
Manufactures  would  consider  the  subject,  and  report,  at 
as  early  a  period  as  possible,  all  the  reductions  which 
can  be  made  without  injury  to  the  manufacturing  interest. 
Mr.  DAVIS  said  he  was  not  quite  prepared  to  vote  at 
once  for  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina.     It  had  come  upon  him  suddenly,  and  he  was 
not  prepared  to  understand  the  exact  extent  of  the  prop- 
osition, as  he  liad  not  in  his  mind  the  precise  proposi- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  subject* 
Therefore,  be  was  rather  unwilfrng  to  vote  for  an  in- 
struction \o  the  committee;  for  it  would  seem  that  this 
was  not  in  the  shape  of  an  inquiry,  but  a  peremptory 
instruction,  touching  an  interest  of  the  first  magnitude, 
and  a  measure  of  a  very  important  character  which  was 
adopted  a  few  years  since«    He  hoped  the  Senate  would 
not  be  called  on  to  vote  an  instruction  of  this  importance 
before  they  had  time  to  examine  its  character.     He  had 
only  risen  to  express  the  hope  that  tiie  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  not  press  his  resolution  at  this  mo- 
ment* 

Mr.  CALHOUN  replied  that  there  could  be  no  diffi- 
culty on  the  subject.  The  Committee  on  Manufactures 
would  have  to  examine  and  Mcertain  what  duties  might 


be  reduced  or  repealed.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury had  recommended  some,  and  given  a  list  of  others, 
and  it  was  for  the  committee  to  investigate  the  subject. 
He  would  not  wish  to  touch  a  fcingle  article  that  could 
injure  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  DAVIS  suggested  that  he  might  probably  concur 
in  all  the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Soutli  Carolina,  rf 
be  had  time  to  look  into  the  report;  but  at  present  hfc 
would  only  ask  that  the  resolution  be  permitted  to  lie 
on  the  table  nntil  to-morrow. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  assented  to  the  request,  and  the  res- 
olution was  laid  on  the  table. 

NEWSPAPERS  TO  MEMBERS. 

The  resolution  to  supply  the  Senators  with  the  usual 
newspapers  was  read  a  third  time,  and,  on  the  question 
of  its  passage,  Mr.  KING,  of  Georgia,  af^er  a  few  re- 
marks in  opposition,  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays;  which 
were  ordered. 

Mr.  KNIGHT,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Mr. 
KoBBiHs,  the  mover,  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table;  but  the  motion  was  negatived:  Ayes  15,  noes  22. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  passage  of  the 
resolution,  and  decided  as  follows: 

YsAS-^Messrs.  Brown,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay, 
Crittenden,  Davis,  Ewing,  Goldsborough,  Grundy,  Hen- 
dricks, Hill,  Hubbard,  Kent,  Knight,  Leigh,  Linn,  Mc- 
Kean,  Moore,  Naudain,  Niles,  Preston,  Prentiss,  Porter, 
Robinson,  Southard,  Swift,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Tomlin- 
son.  Wall,  Wright— ol. 

NA.Ts~Messr8.  Benton,  King  of  Alabama,  King  of 
Georgia,  Morris,  Ruggles,  Shepley,  White — 7, 

Several  bills  were  introduced  and  ordered  to  a  second 
reading;  when, 

-   On  motion  of  Mr.  DAVIS,  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business;  after  which. 

The  Senate  adjourned. 

WXDHBSDAT,  DSCXHBVK  30. 

REDUCTION  OF  THE  KEVENUE. 

Mr.  DAVIS  moved  that  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhovit,]  (to  instruct  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures  to  report  a  bill  to  reduce 
eerta'm  duties  on  imports,)  which  was  yesterday  laid  on 
the  table  on  his  motion,  be  taken  up.  Mr.  D.  sa^d  that, 
having  gfiven  the  resolution  a  careful  examination,  he 
found  that  it  was  not  so  extensive  in  its  bearings  as  he 
had  supposed — that  ita  object  was  merely  financial — and 
that,  consequently,  be  had  no  objection  whatever  to  its 
passage. 

Mr.  CLAY  said  that,  in  the  room  of  making  it  a 
matter  of  positive  instruction,  he  would  rather  that  it 
should  be  sent  to  the  committee  as  a  subject  of  inquiry. 
He  did  not  suppose  that  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  himself  would  finally  disagree.  It  Would  ,be 
very  easily  discovered  by  any  one  who  took  the  trouble 
of  looking,  that  the  two  principal  objects  of  duty  were 
wine  and  silks — ^they  could  very  well  bear  the  collection 
of  such  duty— «till,  if  there  was  no  necessity  for  its  col- 
lection, arising  out  of  the  wants  of  the  Government, 
neither  of  these  articles  should  bear  it.  He  merely 
wished  for  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  judge  for 
himself;  and,  so  long  as  there  was  a  certain  and  abun- 
dant supply  in  the  public  exchequer,  the  resolution 
would  meet  with  no  opposition  from  him.  It  was  his 
desire,  as.  In  the  event  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  which 
he  introduced  yesterday,  it  might  be  necessary  to  retain 
the  duties  on  wines  and  silks,  to  make  some  further  ex- 
amination. He  would  move  that  the  usual  words  should 
be  inserted,  "  to  inquire  into  the  expediency,"  8ec. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  that  was  already  done.     The 
resolution  directed  the  committee  first  to  inquire  and 
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then  to  report.  If,  continued  Mr.  C,  the  land  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  should  pa^a, 
there  would  still  remain  a  large  surplus  in  the  public 
treasury.  The  amount  there  already  was  twenty-one  or 
twenty-two  millions,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  cominjc  yew  that  amount  will  have  swelled  to 
thirty  millions.  If,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
had  slated,  the  expenditures  can  be  reduced  to  thirteen 
millions,  there  would  be  ample  funds  in  the  treasury, 
unless  the  reductions  of  duty  should  go  far  beyond  what 
he  had  imagined. 

He  wished  to  impress  upon  the  Senate  the  importance 
of  two  considerations:  first,  that  there  was  an  immense 
surplus  in  the  public  exchequer,  which  might  be  em- 
ployed for  the  degrading  purposes  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption; and,  secondly,  that,  by  a  timely  and  liberal 
reduction,  all  conflicting  interests  might  be  reconciled 
before  the  crisis  which  might  be  expected  in  1842-'3. 
Every  cent  removed  from  the  hands  of  Government 
is  so  much  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  whole  people. 
It  cheapens  production,  and  thus,  by  allowing  a  field  for 
competition,  it  opens  the  foreign  market  at  a  shorter 
period. 

Mr.  CLAY  said  that  the  difference  between  liimself 
and  the  honorable  Senator  was  very  trifling.  Like  him, 
he  (Mr.  C.)  had  ]ook.ed  a  little  into  the  subject  of  our 
finances.  He  believed  with  him  that  there  were  twenty- 
one  millions  in  the  treasury,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  ensuing  year,  with  the  seven  millions 
coming  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  surplus 
revenue  would  amount  to  thirty  millions.  He  perfectly 
concurred  with  him  in  the  propriety  of  repealing  all 
duties,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  consistently  with  the 
interests  of  the  manufacturer.  But,  sir,  (said  Mr.  C,) 
how  mapy  of  the  forty-five  or  forty-eight  Senators  here 
have  looked  into  the  matter  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  done,  and  arrived  with  him  at  the  same 
conclusion.  They  should  not  be  called  upon  by  a  reso- 
lution, presented  in  either  an  unusual  form  and  at  an 
early  period  of  the  session,  to  vote  at  once,  without  re- 
flection or  examination,  for  the  repeal  of  every  duty. 
He  did  not  wish  so  to  commit  himself. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  that  if  any  doubt  of  the  ability 
of  the  treasury  to  meet  all  demands  upon  it  should  arise 
during  the  progress  of  this  bill,  he  would  then  move  to 
lay  it  upon  the  table,  or  to  refer  it  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  CLAY  said  that,  with  these  pledges,  he  certain- 
ly should  not  oppose  the  motion. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

JOINT  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, by  Mr.  Frahklih,  their  Clerk,  stating  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Copmittee  on  the  Library;  and  that  the  House 
had  appointed  Messrs.  LotALL,  McKbaf,  and  Waddt 
TaoMPsoir,  as  the  committee  on  their  part. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BOBBINS,  the  resolution  was  con- 
curred in;  and  Messrs.  Prestoit,  Portxr,  and  Bobbins, 
were  chosen,  by  ballot,  as  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

EXECUTIVE  PATRONAGE. 

The  bill  to  repeal  the  1st  and  2d  second  sections  of 
an  act  to  limit  the  terms  of  office  of  certain  officers 
therein  named  was  read  a  second  time,  and  made  the 
special  order  for  the  second  Monday  in  January. 

The  bill  to  regulate  the  deposites  of  the  public  money 
was  read  a  second  time,  and  made  the  special  order  for 
the  second  Monday  in  January. 

The  Joint  resolution  proposing  to  amend  the  constitu* 
tution  was  read  a  second  time,  and  made  the  special 
order  for  the  third  Monday  in  January. 


JUDICIAL   SYSTEM. 


A  bill  supplementary  to  the  act  to  amend  the  Judical 
system  was  taken  up  as  in  Committee  of  the  Wbal^ 
when 

Mr.  LEIGH,  suggesting  that  the  gentleman  who  bal 
introduced  the  bill  [Mr.  Black]  was  not  in  his  seat,  and 
as  the  bill  was  an  important  one»  and  it  was  proper  thift 
the  Western  Senators  should  have  an  opportunity  is 
examine  it,  moved  to  postpone  its  further  considermtiocv 
and  make  it  the  special  order  for  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  ag^reed  to. 

IVben  some  other  business  had  been  disposed  of^ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  TIPTON,  the  Senate  proceeded  t» 
the  consideration  of  executive  business^  and  after  a  short 
time  the  doors  were  reopened,  and 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


Trursdat,  Drcrhbeh  31. 
HOSPITALS  ON  THE  OHIO  RIVER. 

Mr.    HENDRICKS  presented  the  memorial  of  ibe 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  on  the  tab- 
ject  of  hospitals  within  that  State  for  the  relief  of  sick 
and  disablcMl  persons  employed  in  navigatii^  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers.     He  said  that,  in  this  meoMiral, 
the  Legislature  represented  the  strong  necessity,  as  well 
as  the  humanity,  of  providing  these  receptacles  for  tbe 
sick  and  disabled  navigators  of  the  Western  waters 
The  necessity  for  this  measure  (Mr.  H.  said)  was  pecs- 
liarly  strong  and  pressing.     For  this  class  of   men,  it 
could  scarcely  be  affirmed  that  there  a'as  any  provisMS 
at  all  in  existence,  while  the  protecting  arm  and  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Government  had  always  been  ex- 
tended in  aid  of  the  sick  and  disabled  seamen  both  of  the 
navy  and  of  our  commercial  marine.    It  was  true  that 
the  boatmen  and  raftmen  of  the  Ohio  and  liississappi 
rivers  were  properly  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  tbe 
several  acts  of  Congress  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  diss- 
bled  seamen  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  and  in  the 
coasting  trade;  but  so  defectively  supplied  were  tbe 
Western  waters  with  hospitals  and  asylums  for  the  ack. 
that  these  benefits  had  seldom  been  felt.   In  the  foreiga 
commerce  and  in  the  coasting  trade,  althoug'h    there 
may  be  scanty  provision  made  in  hospitals  on  more,  yet 
these  men  are  almost  always  afloat.    The  vesseb  m 
which  they  are  employed  are  receptacles  for  them,  and 
their  shipmates  are  companions  around  them.      Tbey 
have  generally  society  and  comfort  to  some    extent 
But  often  it  is  not  so  with  the  boatmen  of  the  WesL 
The  very  boat  in  which  (hey  have  descended,  wHen  at 
the  termination  of  their  voyage,  if  a  flat  boat,  has    to  be 
abandoned,  no  matter  where  that  may  be,  or  in  whst 
condition  they  are.     Anxiety  to  return  home  gfeiserally 
deprives  them  of  all  their  companions.     These  men  ate 
constantly  landed  and  left  destitute  on  the    basiks  of 
those  rivers,  oAen  amongst  a  population  unable,  and 
sometimes  unwilling,  to  take  care  of  them;  for»  hovrevcr 
humane  and  hospitable  the  people  of  the  West  are»  (ssd 
there  are  none  more  so,)  the  frequent  repetition  of  these 
acts  of  kindness  becomes  a  burden  insupportable. 

These  men  so  left  are  generally  destitute  of  medical 
aid,  and  frequently  of  the  most  ordinary  attentions  and 
comforts  of  life.  They  go  from  high  and  healthful  lati- 
tudes to  southern  and  sickly  climates.  The  change  of 
their  habits,  as  well  as  of  felimate,  was  generally  g^reat- 
er  than  that  of  seamen;  the  trade  in  which  they  were 
engaged  was  that  of  transporting  their  own  produce 
and  that  of  the  country  to  the  lower  markets,  and  this 
was  necessarily  carried  on  in  the  spring  and  summer 
seasons  of  the  year,  when  they  were  most  susceptible  of 
the  diseases  which  prevail  on  the  watera  of  the  Miaaisnp- 
pi  and  the  South.  The  people  of  the  West  enga|^  in  this 
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•hfer  trade  were  exposed  to  more  and  perhaps  greater 
auuftlties  than  any  other  in  the  world;  and  there  was 
lo  class  whose  occupation  and  business  contributed 
nore  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Union,  and  especi- 
illy  of  the  Westy  than  this  class  of  our  citizens.  Not 
inly  were  they  exposed  to  sickness  and  death,  without 
he  usual  comforts  of  the  last  hour,  but  they  were  sub- 
jected also  to  an  almost  innumerable  train  of  evils,  ex- 
pomires»  and  casualties;  boats  getting  ag^und;  running 
jpon  snags  and  sawyers;  sinking,  from  these  and  various 
Hher  causes,  when  the  gfreatest  danger  and  exposure 
>r  health  for  the  preservation  of  property  takes  place;  and 
r  this  be  hopeless,  there  is  the  still  greater  peril  of  life. 
n  addition  to  these,  there  are  the  casualties  by  steam, 
.he  bursting  of  boilers,  the  crushing  of  boats  against 
imch  other  by  night,  and  the  more  terrible  and  appalling 
Itsasters  of  fire  and  storm.  These  are  some  of  the  evils 
tnd  dangers  to  which  this  whole  class  of  men  are  ex- 
>osed,  and  which  noany  of  them  suffer. 

And  how  numerous  is  this  class?  And  how  large  a 
;»opulation  and  extent  of  country  are  closely  identified 
vtth  their  prosperity  and  business.^  This  class  of  men 
ire  the  bone  and  sinew  of  more  than  four  millions  of 
people.  They  are  the  farmers  and  farmers'  sons  of  the 
srbole  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  engaged  in  the  laudable 
ind  valuable  business  of  transporting  their  own  produce 
o  market,  and  in  the  transportation  of  the  entire  com- 
iierce  of  the  West.  They  are  closely  and  intimately 
dentified  with  a  country  of  great  extent;  the  whole 
Muntry  beyond  the  mountains;  a  country  much  larger 
hftn  the  residue  of  the  United  States;  a  country  per- 
iftps  unequalled  in  resources;  in  the  fertility  of  its  soil; 
he  navigation  of  its  rivers;  the  internal  commerce  which 
t  creates  and  sustains;  the  rapidly  increasing  magnitude 
tf  iu  population,  and  the  maximum  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ieptible;  unequalled  in  these  particulars,  in  all  proba- 
»illty,  by  any  other  region  of  the  earth  of  the  same  ex- 
ent.  I  take  this  occasion  (said  Mr.  H.)  to  say  to  the 
Committee  of  Commerce,  to  which  I  wish  this  memo- 
ial  referred,  that  this  is  an  important  interest  of  the 
ATesftern  country;  one  in  the  hands,  and  especially  so, 
»f  the  federal  Government.  I  tell  the  committee  and 
he  Senate  that  its  importance  within  the  last  few  years 
MS  increased  into  a  ratio  far  beyond  the  increase  of  the 
he  population  and  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

The  cholera^  so  prevalent  on  the  Mississippi  and  its 
ributary  streams,  has  jgiven  this  subject  of  late  years  an 
mportance  and  a  magnitude  almost  indescribable.  The 
rant  of  these  hospitals  scatters  the  cholera,  and  distrib- 
itea  it  in  the  neignb6i>hoods  ahd  villages  of  these  riven; 
rheren,  if  erected,  they  would  aid  in  concentrating  and 
rxtinc^ishing  it,  by  collecting  its  patients  together,  and 
>reventing  their  intercourse  with  society.  A  man 
cnown  to  a  boat's  crew  to  have  the  cholera  is  put  on 
ihore  wheresoever  he  can,  by  persuasion  or  stratagem, 
le  deposited.  He  produces  consternation  whereter 
ef^y  is  neglected  or  abandoned,  and « dies.  Thus  the 
cholera  is  spread  upon  these  ri^en  among  the  citizens 
m  shore,  and  its  fatality  is  greatly  increased  among  the 
•nrer-faring  men  themselves.  The  Committee  of  Com- 
merce cannot  be  engaged  in  a  work  of  patriotism  and 
Aevotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  of  more 
importance,  in  a  work  of  benevolence  and  humanity 
more  broad  and  expansive.  This  subject  has  been 
greatly  neglected. 

He  did  not  stand  alone  in  these  opinions.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  had  pressed  this  matter  upon  the 
ittentton  of  the  last  session  of  Congress.  He  tell  us,  in 
lis  report,  that  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  dis- 
ibled  seamen  should  be  revised;  that  hospitals  should 
>e  built,  and  that  the  fund  should  be  made  more  pro- 
lucthre;  that,  instead  of  yielding  about  $30,000  a  year, 
t  ought  to  produce  $180,000.    A  fair  dividend  of  these 


operations  of  philanthropy  on  the  Ohio  and  Missiasippt 
rivera  would  be  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  re- 
sults. It  would  produce  sanatary  regulations  which 
would  be  the  means  of  saving  thousands  of  lives  perhaps 
every  year,  and  of  checking  and  controlling,  in  some 
measure,  the  cholera — that  minister  of  desolation — 
amongst  us« 

On  this  subject  (continued  Mr.  H.)  efforts  had  been 
unceasing  for  several  yean  past.  This  was  the  third 
time  it  had  been  placed  before  the  Senate  by  himself: 
last  session  by  the  same  memorial  which  he  now  pre- 
sented, and  the  previous  session  by  a  resolution,  which, 
on  hb  motion,  had  been  adopted  by  the  Senate.  He 
hoped  that  the  Legislatures  and  the  Representatives  of 
the  Western  States  would  not  cease  to  importune  Con- 
gress until  they  obtained  on  this  subject  some  benefi- 
cial regulation.  It  had  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  Commerce  of  the  Senate  at  the  last  and  previous  ses- 
sions. A  bill  was  reported  last  winter  in  the  other 
House.  It  was,  however,  insufficient  in  its  provisions. 
It  did  not  contain  any  appropriation  for  hospitals  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  It  was  his  intention  to  have 
proposed  an  amendment  to  it  in  the  Senate,  if  not 
amended  in  the  House,  but  it  never  reached  this  body. 
The  practice  of  the  Committee  of  Commerce  for  yeara 
past,  in  waiting  for  bills  from  the  other  House,  had,  as 
it  seemed  to  him,  been  deleterious  to  much  useful  busi- 
ness; he  hoped  it  would  not  be  so  at  the  present  session, 
but  that  this  subject  would  at  least  be  taken  up  and 
acted  on  by  the  committee  of  the  Senate.  The  want  of 
money  was  not  at  this  time  a  consideration.  We  had 
enough,  and  more  than  we  knew  what  to  do  with;  and 
there  was  surely  no  object  more  deserving  the  appropri- 
ation of  a  few  thousand  dollara  than  that  of  erecting  hot- 
pitals  for  the*  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen  and  river- 
faring  men. 

He  moved  the  reference  of  the  memorial  to  the  Coda- 
mittee  of  Commerce;  and  it  was  so  referred. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  GRUNDY,  it  was 

Beaoivedf  That  when  the  Senate  adjourn,  it  adjourn 
to  meet  on  Monday  next. 

The  resolutions  on  the  table  were  severally  considered 
and  adopted. 

Agreeably  to  the  resolution  offered  on  Wednesday 
last  in  relation  to  the  Patent  Office,  Messra.  RueoLxs, 
PaaiiTias,  and  Hill,  were  chosen  membera,  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  of  the  joint  committee  ordered  by 
said  resolution. 

Mr.'  PsESTOH^  being  absent,  the  resolution  in  re- 
gard to  the  regulation  of  the  Senate  chamber  was,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  TIPTON,  laid  on  the  Ubie. 

The  bill  concerning  writs  of  error  and  judgments 
arising  under  the  revenue  laws  was  read  a  third  times 
when 

Mr.  WEBSTER  mi^e  a  few  observations  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  measure,  approving  of  the  general  tendency, 
but  desiring  some  explanations  which  rendered  him  de- 
sirous, as  Mr.  PaxsTov  was  absent,  to  have  the  bill  laid 
over  for  the  present. 

The  bill  was  then,  on  his  motion,  laid  on  the  table 
until  Monday. 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Commodore  Isaac  Hull  was 
considered  as  in  Committee  of  Whole,  and,  after  a  few 
remarks  from  Messrs.  SHEPLEY  and  SOUTHARD, 
was,  on  motion  of  the  latter,  laid  on  the  table. 

Several  other  bills  were  taken  up  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  appropriately  disposed  of;  after  which 

The  Senate  adjourned  to  Monday. 

MOITDAT,  JaNUABT  4. 

BANK  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

Mr.  KENT  moved  to  take  up  the  memorial  of  the 
president  and  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  MetropoHsf 
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prtying  Tor  a  recharter,  and  refer  H  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BENTON  said  he  should  to-morrow  aubmit  a 
resolution  to  refer  the  memorials  of  all  these  banks  to  a 
select  committee.  He  wished  an  inquiry  instituted  into 
the  affairs  of  these  banks:  the  manner -in  which  their 
business  had  been  conducted,  the  amount  of  capital 
employed,  and  if  necessary  for  the  conmiercial  wants  of 
the  District.  He  preferrad  that  the  memorial  should 
lie  on  the  table  till  to-morrow. 

Mr.  KENT  expressed  the  hope  that  the  gentleman 
would  permit  the  memorial  to  take  the  usual  course. 

Mr.  BENTON  said  that,  in  order  that  the  Senate 
might  not  be  taken  by  surprise,  he  would  inform  the 
Senate  that  he  intended  to-morrow  to  make  a  motion  to 
go  into  an  investigation  of  the  concerns  of  these  banks. 
He  should  move  for  a  pretty  extensive  committee.  He 
would  not  repeat  in  the  Senate  the  charges  be  bad 
heard  against  these  banks.  But  if  a  tithing  of  what  he 
had  heard  concerning  them  was  true,  those  petitioners 
ought  to  have  leave  to  withdraw  their  petitions. 

The  petition  was  then  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

JUDICIAL  SYSTEM. 

The  bill  supplementary  to  the  act  entitled  an  act  to 
amend  the  judicial  ^stem  of  the  United  States  was 
taken  up  as  the  special  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  said  this  bill  had  psssed  the  Sen- 
ate  at  the  last  session,  by  a  vote  of  thirty«one  to  five. 
The  plan  adopted  in  the  bill,  he  thought,  was  not  the 
best  possible  plan  that  might  have  been  adopted;  and 
he  was  one  of  the  five  that  had  voted  against  it  at  the 
last  session.  But  the  subject  had  been  before  Congress 
a  number  of  years,  and  the  action  upon*  it  had  been 
greatly  procrastinated.  He  was,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, at  present  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  its  provi- 
sions and  vote  for  the  bill.  It  was  not  necessary,  as  the 
bill  had  been  acted  on  at  the  last  session,  to  go  into  a 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  it. 

Mr.  GOLDSBOROUGH  suggested  an  amendment  as 
.to  the  day  of  holding  the  courts,  so  as  to  make  the 
•«  first  of  May"  read  « the  first  Monday  of  May,"  &c. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  said  it  had  been  intended  by  the 
committee  that  it  should  read  as  the  gentleman  [Mr. 
Goldsborouqh]  had  suggested,  and  that  its  not  reading 
so  was  perhaps  a  clerical  error.  Mr.  Golbsbobouoh's 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BLACK  moved  an  amendment,  by  striking  out 
••  Natchez,"  and  inserting  •«  Jackson;"  and  made  some 
remarks  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  stated  he  had  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  PORTER  thought  the  increase  of  travelling  by 
the  judges,  which  would  be  caused  by  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman,  [Mr.  Black,]  would  make 
the  performance  of  their  duly  very  heavy  on  them. 

Mr.  BLACK  said  it  waa  only  forty-five  miles  from 
Pitteburg  to  Jackson,  and  a  daily  mail  was  now  running 
between  those  places;  also,  that  a  railroad  would  soon  be 
completed  on  that  route,  which  he  thought  would  meet 
the  objection  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  [Mr. 

PORTEB.] 

Mr.  BUCHANAN,  for  one,  would  be  willing  to  take 
the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  [Mr. 
Black.]  But  he  would  suggest,  himself,  that  a  good  deal 
of  commercial  and  maritime  business  accrued  at  Natchez; 
many  matters  of  small  annount  were  litigated  there,  and 
he  thought  it  would  be  burdensome  to  the  parties  to 
oblige  them  to  follow  their  small  claims  to  Jackson. 

Mr.  Black's  amendment  was  ag^ed  to. 

Mr,  KING,  of  Alabama,  said,  of  the  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  districts  one  drcuit  had  been  formed 
^  in  the  bill,  as  he  understood  it. 


As  the  law  now  stood  they  were  divided  imto 
districts.  He  wished  to  know  whether  the  saone  ji^p 
was  to  hold  courts  in  the  two  districts  in  Pfwneylvsai 
Tliere  was  a  clause  in  the  bill  which  gave  a  direct  s^ 
peal  from  the  circuit  to  the  district  courts.  He  wmM 
like  to  know,  also,  whether  Pennsylvania  was  iochidei 
in  that  provision;  and  spoke  of  Mobile  as  an  eligikk 
point  for  a  circuit  court  to  be  established  in  Alabcaa 

Mr.  PORTER  said,  if  the  gentleman  from  AUmm 
[Mr.  Kiiro]  could  show  the  Senate  that  the  one  judge 
could  not  perform  the  duties  in  his  district,  he  (Mr.  P.) 
would  be  willing  to  modify  the  bill  to  meet  his  views. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alsbama,  did  not  wish  to  throw  mnjxk- 
stacles  in  the  way  of  the  passage  of  the  bill.  He  ttRMgM 
a  point  somewhere  between  the  northern  and  aouthoi 
division  in  his  district  would  best  accommodate  the  Stile 
he  represented.  Business  would  naturally  go  to  Ifef 
central  point,  and  it  would  be  a  saving  in  the  mileage  if 
witnesses,  &c.     He  would  like  the  modificatien. 

Mr.  LEIGH  said  he  understood  there  were  two  dis- 
trict courts  in  Alabama.  His  purpose  was  to  extend  Ik 
jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  courts  over  the  whole  SIsia 
He  would  suggest  an  amendment,  which  be  thoii|g|ht 
would  meet  the  views  of  the  gentleman,  [Mr.  Kins,  cf 
Alabama,]  which  was  to  strike  out  **  southern  disknct" 
and  insert  the  ••  several  districts."  That  would  pboe 
Alabama  in  the  same  situation  with  North  Carolina,  lie 
would  therefore  move  to  amend  itj  which  waa  agreed  Is. 

Mr.  L.  suggested  another  amendment,  to  make  the 
bill  correspond  with  North  Carolina  and  Virgiaii. 
which  was  to  nudce  it  read  "  the  district  of  Maiylaai 
the  eastern  district  of  Virginia,  and  the  district  of  NoMb 
Carolina." 

Mr.  PORTER  moved  to  insert,  after  the  word  <'  DA- 
ware,"  the  words  <*  eastern  distriot  of  Pennaylvaaisi" 
which  was  sgreed  to. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  moved  to  make  Delaware  read  **tte 
district  of  Delaware;"  which  was  sg^reed  to. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabams,  moved  to  strike  out  the  void 
<*  southern,"  in  the  third  section;  which  waa  agreed  ta 

Mr.  WRIGHT  felt  as  if  he  and  his  colleague  would  be 
very  inexcusable  were  they  to  let  the  bill  pass  in  in 
present  shape.  Mr.  W.  set  forth,  at  some  length,  tiie 
particular  objections  to  the  bill,  as  related  to  New  York. 
He  would  not  propose  an  amendment  now;  but  belbie 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  he  wished  to  r^ 
serve  the  right  to  oflTer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  PORTER  said  that,  as  this  bill  had  progressed  » 
far  towards  its  final  passage,  he  would  suggeat  to  tlie 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wkiobt]  the  pn» 
priety  of  bringing  in  another  bill  embracing  hia  object. 
In  the  Western  country,  they  thought  this  bill  liad  bets 
much  delayed.  He  felt  anxious  for  the  earlv  paange 
of  it. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  suggested  another  amendment,  to 
correspond  with  the  amendment  already  made  in  relatios 
to  Alabanuu 

Some  conversation  between  Mr.  LEIGH  and  Mr. 
CLAYTON,  respecting  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Ci.ATTSf, 
took  place,  when 

Mr.  CLAYTON  said  be  would  take  occasion  to  stale 
he  was  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  gentleman  fro* 
New  York  [Mr.  Wbisht]  in  a  separate  bill  for  tk 
regulation  of  the  western  district  of  New  York,  afid 
thought  he  (Mr.  W.)  had  better  let  this  bill  pass. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  could  not  comply  with  the  request  tf 
the  gentleman  from  DeUware,  [Mr.  Culttoh.]  Tk 
bill  had  come  up  before  he  had  anticipated  it.  He 
would,  however,  convince  the  Senate  of  the  propridf 
of  the  amendment  he  would  offer.  He  would  venlufett 
sa^  that  the  judge  would  never  pass  through  bis  •circail 
without  passing  through  Albany,  either  going  or  retura- 
ing.    He  spoke  of  the  vut  amount  cSf  businew  M 
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iciginated  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  tke  United  States 
lourt.  He  objected  to  a  separMe  bill.  His  constituents 
rould  complain,  and  ask  why  they  were  taxed  with  a 
eparate  bill,  when  a  general  bill  had  passed.  The 
raendment  he  should  propose  would  adopt  the  feelings 
f  his  constituents.  He  did  not  say  so  by  way  of  threat, 
4At  by  way  of  persuasion.  Mr.  W.  then  mored  to  insert 
fter  the  word  <*  hereafter,"  in  the  ninth  line  of  the  first 
ection,  the  words  «the  districts  of  Vermont,  Connecti- 
ut,  and  New  York,  shall  constitute  the  second  district." 

Mr.  CLAYTON  observed  that,  as  this  amendment  was 
•ressed  by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  he  would  not 
ppose  it.  He  would,  however,  ask  the  honorable  Sena^ 
ir  if  be  had  aufiksiently  considered  the  details  of  the 
ill*  and  how  far  the  amendment  would  Interfere  with 
Hem.  He  should  regret  if  the  bill  was  retarded  by  the 
mendment.  He  would  also  ask  whether  the  judge  who 
f  to  perform  the  duties  contemplated  by  the  amendment 
rould  be  willing  to  encounter  the  additional  labor,  and 
rhether  he  had  not  already  as  much  business  as  he  could 
(lend  to.  He  was  willing,  however,  to  take  the  amend- 
lent  as  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  leav- 
)g  it  to  him  to  make  such  other  amendment  as  the  de- 
lils  of  the  bill  rendered  necessary. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  was  aware  that  some  additional  amend- 
lent,  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  court, 
rould  be  necessary;  and  if  the  amendment  should  be 
d(»ted,  he  or  his  colleague  would  submit  the  proper 
lotion. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  observed  that,  as  the  Sen- 
tor  from  New  York  had  thought  proper  to  introduce 
liis  amendment,  other  Senators  coming  from  States 
rhere  there  was  no  more  than  one  district  judge  might 
e  induced  to  offer  a  similar  amendment.  Why,  he 
•ked»  was  not  this  inconvenience  as  regards  New  York 
bought  of  before^  He  asked  the  Senator  if  it  was 
ight  at  this  time  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  bill 
9  important  to  the  new  States-— a  bill  fraught  with  a 
neaaure  which  he  conceived  they  had  a  constitutional 
ight  to,  which  they  had  been  so  long  contending  for, 
nd  which  they  were  now  about  to  obtain?  He  hoped 
tie  amendment  would  not  be  pressed  at  this  time.  If, 
tereafier,  the  gentleman,  on  finding  that  the  judge  can 
«rfonii  the  additional  duties  required,  chooses  to  intro- 
duce the  measure  in  the  shape  of  a  separate  bill,  he 
rould  most  readily  extend  to  him  the  helping  hand, 
lut  he  trusted  that  a  bill  which  was  to  render  the  judi- 
iary  system  uniform  throughout  the  Union,  which  the 
ew  States  had  endeavored  year  after  year  to  get 
iroughy  would  not  be  embarrassed  by  obstacles  thrown 
1  its  wny,  when  it  was  about  to  pass.  He  should  vote 
gainst  the  amendment,  though  he  hoped  it  would  be 
rithdrawn. 

Mr.  PORTER  said  he  felt  very  much  embarrassed  at 
tie  situation  in  which  he  had  been  placed  by  the  amend- 
lent.  He  was  favorably  disposed  towards  the  objects 
:  contemplated,  though  he  feared  it  might  somewhat 
mbarrass  the  important  measure  before  them.  He  did 
ope  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  would  not 
tress  the  amendment  at  this  stage  of  the  business;  that 
e  would  not  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  iropor- 
ant  measure,  by  tacking  to  it  objects  that  might  be  ac- 
omplished  in  a  separate  bill.  This  bill  had  been  before 
he  Senate  at  the  last  session,  and  if  the  claims  of  New 
Tork  were  so  very  strong,  and  the  inconveniences  un- 
ier  which  she  suffered  were  so  great,  surely  thev  ought 
0  jiave  occurred  to  the  gentleman  then.  He  felt,  how- 
:ver,  that,  in  opposing  the  amendment,  his  hand  was  on 
be  lion's  mane.  There  were  forty-two  members  from 
7ew  York  in  the  other  House,  and  he  feared  that  if  the 
till  passed  without  the  amendment,  it  would  be  greatly 
imbarrassed  there.  He  was  confident  that  the  gentle- 
nan  did  not  intend  iliis,  but  he  feared  that  such  would 


be  the  effect.  The  bill  was  lost  the  last  year  In  conse- 
quence of  the  amendments  that  delayed  it.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  might  be  enlightened, 
and  think  that  a  similar  amendment  was  necessary  for 
his  State,  and,  in  moving  it,  occasion  further  embarrass- 
ment to  the  bill. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  said  that  there  was  one  remark  he  was 
compelled  to  make  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. He  understood  that  gentleman  as  saying  that  be 
had  attacked  the  biH  by  throwing  obstacles  in  its  way. 

[Mr.  PoRTSB  explained.  He  said  taekedf  not  ai- 
taeked.  He  had  expressed  the  hope  that  the  gentleman 
would  not  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  bill,  by 
tacking  other  objects  to  it.] 

Mr.  Wbiobt  said  he  was  glad  he  had  misunderstood 
the  gentleman,  who  was  himself  mistaken  as  to  the  time 
of  the  introduction  of  the  measure  contemplated  by  the 
amendment.  Long  before  any  effort  had  been  made  to 
extend  to  Alabama  the  circuit  system,  an  effort  had  been 
earnestly,  though  respectfully,  made  to  extend  it  to  the 
northern  portion  of  New  York.  The  gentleman  did 
not  seem  to  appreciate  the  geographical  situation  of 
New  York,  nor  consider  the  great  extent  of  its  frontier 
requiring  this  system.  He  and  his  colleague  had  been 
asked  not  to  press  their  amendment  at  this  stage  of  the 
bill.  But  did  the  gentlemen  from  Alabama  and  Louisi- 
ana suppose  that  they  could  do  their  duty  without 
pressing  this  measure?  As  to  the  detailsj^  he  confessed 
he  had  not  sufficiently  examined  them  to  conform  his 
amendment  to  them  at  this  time.  But  gentlemen  must  see 
that  this  was  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  the  gentlemen 
from  Connecticut  and  Vermont,  and  himself  and  col- 
league, could  not  differ  with  regard  to  them.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  had  asked  him  not  to  press  this 
amendment,  and  thus  bring  down  on  the  bill  the 
numerical  force  of  the  New  York  members  in  the  other 
House.  Now,  it  was  to  make  the  bill  acceptable  to  this 
numerical  force,  that  he  had  introduced  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  said  he  had  been  too  long  follow- 
ing the  same  liglits  on  this  subject  to  be  enlightened  at 
this  time,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  supposed  he 
might  be.  He  had  been  endeavoring  for  many  years  to 
extend  the  circuit  system  to  the  new  States,  and  should 
continue  his  exertions  until  that  object  was  accomplish- 
ed. What  was  the  single  proposition  before  the  Senatfc? 
It  was  to  extend  this  system  to  two  of  the  new  States 
who  were  justly  entitled  to  it,  and  who  had  so  long  been 
deprived  of  it.  That  was  the  sole  proportion.  It  was 
so  considered  when  the  bill  was  introduced,  and  was  so 
considered  by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  who  had  it  un-  ' 
der  examination  and  reported  on  it.  It  was  admitted 
that  it  was  desirable  to  extend  this  system  to  New  York; 
but  suppose  it  was  done  by  the  amendment,  what  then 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  Senators  from  Pennsylvania? 
The  western  district  of  Pennsylvania  was  not  entirely 
inland.  It  had  considerable  maritime  frontier,  and  he 
understood  to-day,  for  the  first  time,  that  there  was  a 
petition,  numerously  signed,  from  the  western  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  establishment  of  a  circuit  court  for 
their  benefit.  Could  he  and  his  colleague,  then,  sit 
still,  and  not  ask  this  for  Pennsylvania,  when  they 
saw  the  same  favor  granted  to  New  York?  He  would 
prefer,  however,  that  the  circuit  system  should  be  ex- 
tended both  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  by  a  sepa- 
rate bill;  and  he  would  advise  gentlemen  from  New 
York  to  wait,  and  go  pari  ^owii  with  Pennsylvania  in 
accomplishing  an  object  so  desirable  to  both.  We 
want,  said  Mr.  B.,  the  same  advantages  for  the  western 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  that  they  want  for  the  northern 
district  of  New  York;  but  we  shall  give  no  vote  that 
will  embarrass  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  NILES  said  there  were  two  district  courts  in 
Connecticut.  The  business  in  them  was  merely  nominal. 
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The  court  wu  aometimei  one  and  fometimes  two  days 
in  tession.  He  thought  the  difficulty  supg^sted  of  per- 
forming the  tour  not  a  formidable  objection.  So  hr  as  the 
constituents  he  liad  the  honor  to  represent  in  part  were 
concerned,  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  be  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  of  tlie  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr. 
'Whioht.]  He  felt  anxious  for  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
But  he  would  ask  how  the  bill  was  to  be  embarrassed? 
Certainly  not  by  making  it  more  acceptable  to  a  large 

Eortion  of  the  country.  By  making  it  more  accepta- 
le,  a  better  feeling  would  exist  towards  it,  which  would 
be  more  likely  to  secure  its  passage. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  said,  on  the  whole,  he  felt  disposed 
to  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  [Mr.  Wrisht,]  and  also  for  the  amendment  men- 
tioned by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Bu- 
cHAXAir,]  if  that  gentleman  should  offer  it.  All  he 
asked  of  gentlemen  was  to  make  the  bill  ta<lay  as  per- 
fect as  possible,  in  order  that  it  might  be  passed  to-mor- 
row. The  Senator  from  New  York  might,  on  the  thinl 
reading  of  the  bill,  by  general  consent,  offer  such 
amendments  as  would  render  the  details  perfect. 

After  some  further  remarks  from  Messrs.  DAVIS, 
BLACK,  TALLMADGE,  MOORE,  SHEPLEY,  PREN- 
TISS,  and  KING  of  Alabama,  the  question  was  taken, 
and  Mr.  Wright's  amendment  was  adopted:  Yeas  28, 
nays  12,  as  follows: 

Ybas — Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Clayton^  Davis,  Golds- 
borough,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Hubbard,  Kent, 
Knight,  Leigh,  Moore,  Morris,  Niles,  Porter,  Prentiss, 
Bobbins,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Sbepley,  Swif^,  Tallmadge, 
Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Wall,  White,  Wright— 28. 

Nats— Messrs.  Brown,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay, 
Crittenden,  Ewing,  King  of  Alabama,  King  of  Georgia, 
Linn,  McKean,  Mangum,  Southard — 12. 

After  some  verbal  amendments  were  agreed  to,  sub- 
mitted by  Messrs.  CLAYTON  and  LEIGH, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  CLAYTON,  the  bill  was  laid  on  the 
table,  and 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


TuxsDAT,  Jahuart  5. 

NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY. 

Mr.  LEIGH,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
to  whom  the  Subject  had  been  referred,  made  a  report 
on  the  legacy  of  the  late  James  Smithson,  of  London, 
for  a  university  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  accompanied 
by  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  appoint  an  agent  or  agents  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  secure  said  legacy  for  the  purposes 
mentioned  and  specified  in  the  will.  Read,  and  ordered 
to  a  second  reading,  and  the  report  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

DISTRICT  BANKS. 

Mr.  BENTON  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
lies  one  day  for  consideration: 

Baolved,  That  a  select  committee  of  five  members  be 
raised,  to  act  jointly  with  any  committee  raised  for  simi- 
lar purposes  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  whom 
shall  be  referred  all  the  petitions  now  presented  to  the 
Senate  for  the  renewal  of  bank  charters  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  with  authority  to  examine  into  the  conduct 
and  condition  of  said  banks;  and  for  that  purpose  to 
have  authority  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  to  inspect 
books,  and  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath;  also,  to  ex- 
amine into  the  condition  of  the  currency  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  means  of  improving  it,  and  ap- 
proximating it  to  the  currency  of  the  constitution;  also, 
to  inquire  into  the  necessity,  if  any,  for  banks  of  circu- 
lation in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  contradistinction 
to  banks  of  discount  and  deposite,  and  for  dealing  in 


bullion  and  exchange;  to  inqoire  bow  far  banks  of  mf 
kind  are  wanted  for  the  uses  of  the  fedend  Govennts 
in  this  District;  and  wherefore  the  Treasurer  of  fc 
United  States  may  notjact  as  keeper  and  payer  of  ftt 
public  moneys  within  the  District  of  Coiumbii,  ai 
drawer  of  checks  and  drafts  in  fkvor  of  those  wbodwot 
to  receive  their  money  elsewhere.  The  said  oonmitlK 
to  have  leave  to  employ  a  clerk,  and  to  report  by  bills 
otherwise. 

JUDICIAL  SYSTEM. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  CLAYTON,  the  Senate  proeedd 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  in  addition  to  the  act  to 
amend  the  judiciary  system  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  TALLMADGE  naoved  an  amendment  in  the  » 
ond  section,  after  the  word  '*  annually,''  in  the  tventiA 
line,  by  inserting  the  words  "  in  the  northern  diina 
of  New  York,  at  Albany,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  J« 
and  the  second  Tuesday  in  October;"  which  «s 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  moved  an  amendment  in  the  tod 
line  of  the  first  section,  to  make  it  read  <*  the  etften 
and  western  districts  of  Pennsylvania."  Abo,  in  tk 
second  section,  fifteenth  line,  by  inserting  the  vo^ 
"  in  the  western  district,  in  the  city  of  Pitt£urg,  os  ik 
17th  day  of  March;"  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  B.  also  introduced  an  amendment  to  prevent  tkr 
bill  in  its  operation  from  interfering  with  the  hoMiiftf 
the  courts  in  Utica,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Wi- 
liamsport,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  which  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  moved  an  amendment  in  the  fomtk 
section,  after  the  word  ''Alabama,*'  hi  the  eighth lii^ 
by  inserting,  the  words  «  the  northern  district  of  Net 
York,  and  western  district  of  Pennsylvania;*'  which  «v 
agreed  to. 

After  some  further  verbal  amendments, 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  s  tbirf 
reading. 

Several  bills  were  sevenllly  read  the  third  tinct  >" 
passed;  when. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  WEBSTER, 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execs* 
tive  business,  and  when  the  doors  were  opened. 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


WsBirxsDAT,  Jakvast  6. 
DISTRICT  BANKS. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  SOUTHARD,  the  considcrslion*' 
the  resolution  on  the  District  banks,  oflffered  by  *• 
Bbntok,  was  postponed  till  Monday  next.  ,, 

Several  other  resolutions  on  the  table  were  screrwy 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

JUDICIAL  SYSTEM. 

The  bill  to  amend  the  judicial  system  of  the  United 
States,  (adding  one  to  the  number  of  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  altering  the  judicial  districti,  kc-») 
was  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  BLACK  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  P<^ 
sage  of  the  bill,  and  they  were  accordinglv  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTON  observed  that  he  would  not  hare  •* 
one  word  relating  to  this  bill,  if  the  yeas  and  nayj»  ''r 
not  been  called;  and,  as  they  were  called,  he  ""^^r^ 
say  more  than  a  dozen.  He  should  vote  for  lh'»«  *»* 
because  it  suited  the  section  of  country  from  wbicn  ^ 
came,  and  because  it  was  also  desirable  to  several  SU^ 
that  it  should  pass.  He  had,  however,  objectioM  to  »» 
which  he  should  not  then  trouble  the  Senate  V'^^.*?^ 
tail  of;  and  before  he  gave  his  vote  he  wished  »t^ 
tinctly  understood  that  he  had  objections,  and  ii  ^ 
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be  was  called  on  to  state  them,  either  there  or  else- 
where, he  was  ready  to  do  so.  One  word,  while  he  was 
up,  in  reference  to  a  remark  of  the  chairman  of  the 
comnittee  the  other  day.  He  (Mr.  B.)  >^m>  objected 
to  se^ng  the  judges  a  debating  body,  though  he  should 
wish  to  see  as  many  judges  as  twelve.  He  meant  as 
many  as  twelve  on  paper,  for  he  did  not  believe  that 
if  the  number  of  the  .bench  consisted  by  law  of  so  many, 
ihey  would  ever  be  all  present  on  the  bench  at  one  time. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  said  his  objections  were  the  very  op? 
sosite  of  the  objections  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
[Mr.  BsHTON.]  He  (Mr.  C.)  was  opposed  to  increasing 
the  number  of  judges  to  twelve.  He  hoped  the  pas- 
nge  of  this  bill  would  put  that  question  for  ever  at  rest, 
and  that  the  number  of  judges  never  would  exceed  nine, 
at  most. 

Mr.  PORTER  rose  briefly  to  remark  that  it  was 
rather  strange  to  hear  a  gentleman  say  hb  was  about  to 
vote  for  a  bill,  but  had  some  objections  to  it.  That  oc- 
curred with  regard  to  almost  every  bill  that  came  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Members  had  some  small  objections 
to  important  measures,  but  waived  them  on  account  of 
the  greater  good  to  be  obtained.  He  should  regret 
that  the  bill  went  to  the  other  House  under  the  disad- 
vantage that  there  were  serious  objections  to  it.  With 
respect  to  the  number  of  judges  on  the  bench,  he  should 
nuch  regret  to  see  more  than  twelve;  for  although 
twelve  men  might  be  stronger  than  six,  he  never  could 
believe  that  they  were  wiser. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  bill  was  passed: 
Yeas  38,  nay  1,  as  follows: 

Ybas — ^Messrs. .  Benton,  Bhu:k,  Brown,  Buchanan, 
Calhoun,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Ewing,  Golds- 
borough,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hubbard,  Kent,  King 
of  Al&ama,  Knight,  Leigh,'  Linn,  McKean,  Manguro, 
Moore,  Morris,  Niles,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Rob- 
btnB»  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Shepley,  Southard,  Swift, 
Tomlinson,  Tyler,  Wall,  Webster,  White,  Wright— 38. 

Nat— Mr.  HiU— 1. 

REGULATONS  OF  THE  SENATE  CHAMBER. 

Mr.  PRESTON  moved  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution offered  by  him  some  days  ago,  and  which  in  his 
absence  had,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Tirrov,  been  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  resolution  reads  thus: 

Be8ohed»  That  the  regulations  in  relation  to  the  Sen- 
ale  chamber  and  galleries,  adopted  at  the  present  aes' 
non,  be  rescinded,  except  so  much  as  relates  to  the  re- 
porters. 

Mr.  PRESTON  said  the  object  of  the  resolution  was 
to  establish  things  as  they  were  before  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  now  in  force  in  the  Senate,  except  as  re- 
garded the  reporters,  who  were  excepted  in  the  resolu- 
tion he  had  offered — seats  having  been  provided  for 
then),  by  the  existing  resolution,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  was  a  privilege  which,  like  others,  mi^ht  be 
abused;  but  inconvenience  might,  by  proper  circum- 
spection in  future,  be  avoided.  It  was  very  desirable  to 
have  penons  in  the  lobby  who  had  business,  without  go- 
ing out  during  the  session  to  speak  with  them.  The 
lobby  might,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  be  crowded  to 
some  extent,  but  he  thought  it  might  be  restricted  on 
any  occasion  within  proper  bounds.  He  thought  so 
grave,  to  dignified,  and  so  aged  a  body,  might  safely  be 
trusted  with  the  privilege  ofkeepin^  open  doors.  The 
suppoted  necessity  of  such  a  provision  would  induce  a 
circumspection  that  would  guard  against  the  inconve- 
niences heretofore  experienced. 

Mr.  PORTER  understood  the  Senator  from  South 

Carolina  [Mr.  Phxstok]  to  regard  the  rule  adopted  as 

an  innovation  upon  the  rules  of  the  Senate.     Until  with- 

1d  a  very  few  years  back  the  regulation  was  precisely 
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the  same  as  it  is  now.  The  resolution  adopted  for  the 
regulation  of  the  Senate  chamber,  and  now  in  force, 
was  the  same,  verbaiim  ei  literatim  et  punduatum,  as  the 
one  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Until 
the  adoption  of  the  present  regulation,  the  Senate  had 
experienced  great  Inconvenience.  He  would  like  the 
honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Prkbtoit] 
to  point  out  some  means  of  prevention  against  the  intru- 
sion of  a  crowd;  Would  the  inducements  to  the  collec- 
tion of  a  crowd  be  any  less  than  heretofore?  Would  any 
Senator  refuse  the  admission  of  any  one  who  would  ask 
him?  Persons  were  much  exposed  in  crowds.  On  one 
occasion  an  honorable  gentlenuin  had  had  his  pocket 
picked  in  ^  crowd  in  the  gallery.  The  attraction  of  an 
audience  was  great.  There  were  occasions  on  which 
gentlemen  would  withdraw  their  attention  from  the  bu- 
siness before  the  Senate,  and  turn  round  to  more  attrac- 
tive objects  in  the  gallery.  He  was  willing  to  afford 
further  facilities  to  spectators  by  making  some  additional 
excepitions  to  the  rule  prohibiting  them,  but  he  was  opr 
posed  to  any  measure  calculated  to  disturb  the  public 
business. 

Mr.  PRESTON  said  that,  under  the  late  rule,  as  fkr 
as  his  experience  went,  and  he  believed  his  and  the  gen- 
tleman's [Mr.  PoBTxa's]  was  about  the  same,  he  thought 
the  business  of  the  Senate  had  been  as  well  condficted 
as  at  any  time.  The  presence  of  an  audience  evident- 
ly excited  them  to  a  more  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duty.  It  was  a  privilege  incident  to  all  deliberative  bo- 
dies, and  one  that  ought  not  to  be  withheld.  He  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  was  not  more  susceptible  of  those 
attractions  alluded  to  by  the  gentleman  [Mr.  Porter.] 
than  the  geittlenuin  himself;  and  he  was  very  certain 
they  had  never  hindered  him  [Mr.  Prxstok]  in  the  dis- 
cbarge of  his  duties.  He  had  experienced  much  incon- 
venience under  the  present  rule.  He  had  at  times,  in 
the  press  of  important  business,  been  called  three  or 
four  times  at  the  door  to  persons  who  wished  to  see  him. 
The  rescinding  of  the  rule  would  not  be  attended  with 
so  much  inconvenience  in  the  Senate  as  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  the  throng  was  more  general. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  whole  organization  of  the 
Senate  had  fallen  upon  a  very  limited  number  of  mem- 
bers. 

It  did  not  seem  to  him  that  there  would  be  any  diflH- 
culty  in  vesting  the  Senate  with  the  power  to  say  what 
number  of  spectators  should  be  admitted.  He  did  not 
believe  it  would  be  indiscriminately  exercised.  He  had 
himself  refused  admission  to  persons  applying  to  him  on 
certain  occasions,  and  he  believed  other  Senators  would 
exercise  a  reasonable  discretion  also.  The  gentleman 
[Mr.  Porter]  had  alluded  to  the  circumstance  of  a 
gentleman  having  his  pockets  picked.  He  trusted 
the  pocket  that  was  picked  belonged  to  the  honora- 
ble gentleman  who  had  introduced  the  person  who  did 
it.  Tlie  privilege  of  witnessing  the  proceedings  of  the 
British  Parliament  was  not  denied  the  public.  It  had 
been  stated  that  the  presence  of  an  audience  was  apt  to 
divert  the  discussion  of  subjects  before  the  Senate  into 
other  channels.  He  was  not  averse  to  the  Senate  exer- 
cising a  proper  influence  upon  popular  opinion,  and  he 
could  see  no  reason  why  the  Senate  should  not  have  the 
same  liberty  in  that  respect  that  other  bodies  had.  They 
had  all  firmness  enough  to  secure  the  Senate  from  the 
inconveniences  growing  out  of  the  extension  of  the 
privilege.  He  would  he  glad  to  see  the  resolution  pass, 
or  modified  so  as  to  suit  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PORTER  wished  to  exclude  the  idea  that  he  was 
opposed  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  being  made 
public.  There  are  professional  persons  here,  said  he* 
whose  business  it  is  to  take  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ing^ of  the  Senate;  and  others,  who  are  connected  with 
newspajper  establishmentSi  have  access  to  us.   He  wou(d 
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be  sorry  any  Senator  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
his  pockets  picked.  The  gentleman  who  bad  bad  his 
pocket  picked,  no  doubt,  was  deceived  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  person  whom  he  had  introduced. 

He  thought  the  gentleman  [Mr.  PsbstohI  was  not  so 
old  as  to  be  impervious  to  the  attractions  of  the  ladies. 
No  doubt,  the  animating  motive  was  the  country's  good; 
but  he  would  ask  the  gentleman  if  the  splendid  figures 
of  speech  the  Senate  bad  witnessed  on  certain  occasions, 
were  not  stimulated  in  some  degree  by  the  smiles  of  the 
ladies?  Some  part  of  the  gallery  had  been  appropri- 
ated to  the  members  of  the  other  branch,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  this  rule  would  tend  to  exclude  them. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  was  disposed  to  put  this  question  upon 
different  grounds  from  what  either  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  spoken  upon  it  had.  Our  Government  was  a  pop- 
ular Government,  and  he  was  disposed  to  accommodate 
as  much  as  possible  the  people  that  belonged  to  it. 
Those  galleries  were  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  public,  and  the  public  had  a  right  to  the  use  of  them. 
Ilie  smaller  galleiy  bad  been  thrown  open,  but  the 
more  commodious  one  had  been  closed  against  agfed 
persons  and  others,  unless  they  had  females  under  their 
charge.  And  shall  we  (said  Mr.  G.)  keep  that  gallery 
(turning  to  the  circular  gallery)  continually  shut  against 
the  people  of  this  Union?  He  had  higher  objects  in 
view  than  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  advocated  the 
passage  of  the  resolution.  He  looked  to  the  great 
struggle  they  were  going  to  have  in  that  body  (the  Sen- 
ate) with  one  branch  of  the  Government;  and  it  was 
plainly  to  be  seen,  by  the  course  pursued  in  relation  to 
this  resolution,  who  were  the  advocates  of  power,  and 
by  whom  secrecy  was  desired.  In  a  struggle  between 
power  and  the  people,  between  power  and  liberty,  an 
audience  was  materially  necessary.  In  the  great  strug- 
gle for  liberty  the  galleries  were  thrown  open.  The 
reports  were  thrown  coldly  on  the  world,  and  could  not 
be  relied  on.  He  would  sugg^t  that  a  certain  number 
of  tickets  should  be  given  out,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
gallery  from  being  crowded  to  excess.  He  would '  hold 
that  the  ^nerous-minded  ladies  themselves  would  fully 
accord  with  his  views.  Mr.  C.  concluded  his  remarks 
by  demanding  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  word  **  resolved,"  and  inserting 

"  That  the  circular  gallery  of  the  Senate  chamber  be 
open  for  the  admission  of  spectators,  and  that  each  Sen- 
ator be  allowed  to  admit  any  number  not  exceeding 
three  into  the  lobby  of  the  Senate  in  front  of  the  chair."' 

Mr.  MANGUM  thought  it  to  be  very  desirable  that 
the  Senate  should  throw  open  its  galleries  entirely,  and 
that  the  restrictions  should  apply  to  the  ndmber  6f  per- 
sons to  be  admitted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He  had 
witnessed,  under  the  change  of  the  rule,  in  his  own 
person,  decided  inconvenience,  yet  he  should  be  willing 
to  agree  to  any  modifications  of  the  resolution  the  gen- 
tleman might  choose  to  propose,  provided  the  galleries 
were  thrown  open  to  spectators.  Under  the  old  rule, 
spectators  were  not  permitted  to  come  within  the  bar  of 
the  Senate,  nor  to  go  behind  the  pillars,  therefore  no 
very  great  inconvenience  was  occasioned  by  their  ad- 
mission. He,  himself,  though  occupying  a  seat  of  the 
outer  range,  had  experienced  no  inconvenience  from 
the  spectators.  He  would  agree  to  the  resolution,  if 
the  restrictions  were  confined  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
but  he  would  never  agree  that  the  galleries  should  be 
closed.  There  would  be  one  inconvenience,  however, 
in  the  restrictions,  as  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  We 
have,  said  he,  strangers  here  from  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
and  we  have,  in  our  intercourse  with  them,  to  go  out  of 
the  chamber,  thus  incurring  the  risk  of  being  absent 
when  a  vote  is  Uken^  while,  under  the  old  rule,  we 
could  still  have  the  necessary  intercourse  with  our  friends 


and  constituents,  without  losing  any  part  of  the  busii 
going  on.  He  felt  that  there  was  much  force  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina*  that  tfK 
public  eye  should  not  be  shut  on  the  proceedinp^  of  thst 
body.  He  wished  for  himself,  and  for  those  with  whom 
he  acted,  to  have  a  fair  chance  on  that  floor;  for  be  be- 
lieved that,  if  a  fiur  chance  was  to  be  bad,  it  would  onlf 
be  had  on  that  side  of  the  Capitol.  Again,  he  was  not 
willing  to  incur  the  risk  of  the  imputation  that  might  be 
cast  on  them,  in  consequence  of  restricting  the  adroiS' 
sions  into  the  chamber,  that  the  Senate  did  not  wish  to 
give  the  utmost  publicity  to  its  proceeding^.  As  to  the 
galleries,  they  should-  be  thrown  freely  open  to  all.  It 
was  what  the  public  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  he  hoped 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  would  modify  his  resolutioa 
so  as  to  meet  their  juat  expectation. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  was  perfectly  willing  to  Uke  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  His 
only  object  was  to  admit  as  many  as  possible  in  the  cir 
cular  galleiy,  without  excluding  the  ladies.  He  thoogM 
the  restrictions  as  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  should  still 
be  continued. 

Mr.  PRESTON  regretted  that  his  friend  rrom  Deh- 
ware  should  persist  in  giving  the  same  eflTect  tobii 
amendment.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  incoa- 
veniences  under  the  old  rule  had  been  much  ezaggeri- 
ted.  No  deliberative  body  had  ever  conducted  its  bon- 
ness  in  a  more  orderly  manner  than  the  Senate,  and  is 
none  had  there  been  less  interruption  to  the  proceedingSi 
As  for  accidents  such  as  had  been  alluded  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  they  were  unavoidable,  vA 
might  occur  any  where;  for  he  had  heard  that  a  gentle- 
man bad  been  robbed  at  a  private  party  in  Wadiington. 
But  he  put  it  to  gentlemen,  if  the  busineas  of  tbe 
Senate  had  not  always  been  conducted  in  the  most  or- 
derly manner,  and  whether  they  would  continue  these 
restrictions  on  account  of  the  slight  inconveniences  thit 
had  attended  the  operations  of  the  old  rule.  On  wbst 
occasions,  he  asked,  had  such  great  crowds  been  col- 
lected there  ^  Why,  on  occasions  of  great  excitenieDt, 
when  subiects  of  deep  and  absorbing  interest  were  d^ 
bated,  and  be  was  very  willing  on  such  occasions  to  sub- 
mit to  slight  inconvenience,  rather  than  exclude  asT 
who  could  by  possibility  be  admitted.  He  had  witnesi- 
ed,'  for  many  years  past,  the  occasional  throngs  wbidi 
debates  of  great  interest  and  ioaportiince  had  collected 
there,  and,  although  almost  suffocated  by  the  crowds, 
yet  there  had  been  no  interruption  to  their  proceeding*- 
If  anv  were  excluded,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  aay  that  it 
should  be  the  ladies  rather  than  those  who  came  froa 
different  parts  of  the  Union,  to  hear  and  report  wbit 
passed  in  that  body.  He  was  not  disposed  to  give  to 
the  ladies  more  than  their  sex  deserved;  it  waa  not  dea- 
rable  that  they  should  be  there  at  all.  It  was  vm, 
thinking  man,*  for  whom  they  acted,  who  should  8upe^ 
intend  their  proceedings.  He  again  repeated  the  belief 
that  the  inconveniences  under  the  old  rule  had  beta 
greatly  exaggerated^he  had  never  seen  the  businc* 
in  any  manner  interrupted.  He  laid  down  this  genenl 
proposition,  that  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  that  body 
to  give  to  the  public,  to  the  utmost  extent,  the  proper 
accommodation.  He  objected  to  the  limitation  pr<>P^^ 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  They  had  already  closed 
more  than  half  of  their  house  to  spectators;  the  small 
gallery  was  daily  crowded  almost  to  suffocation,  while  tbe 
circular  gallery  seldom  contained  more  than  a  doieo 
ladies.  He  believed  that  no  serious  inconvenience  hid 
resulted  from  the  old  rule,  and  he  hoped  that  his  resolu- 
tion would  be  permitted  to  pass  without  limitation. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  he  should  vote  for  the  resolution 
of  his  colleague,  with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  froi* 
Delaware,  because  he  wished  to  take  the  question  ss  to 
opening  the  galleries.    If,  hereafter,  it  should  be  foia» 
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thftt  the  lobby  could  contain  more  than  the  amendment 
proposed  to  admit,  without  inconyenience,  it  might  be 
farther  opened;  bat  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  galleries 
ought  to  be  opened.  It  was  the  nature  of  power  to  shut 
its  doors,  and  bide  its  proceedings  from  the  public  eye; 
but  thoae  who  resisted  power  had  an  Intercast  In  giving 
to  their  efforts  the  utmost  publicity.  He  wished  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States  to  have  an  opportuni- 
ty of  witnesaiag  what  passed  In  that  chamber.  As  he 
desired  to  have  the  question  eflsentially  on  the  opening 
of  the  galleries,  be  should  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Hr.  BENTON  had  but  one  word  to  say,  and  that  was 
drawn  from  him  by  what  he  had  heard  of  the  hardship 
of  thoae  who  were  almost  suffocated  in  the  crowds  at- 
tending the  little  gallery,  while  so  few  occupied  the 
Urge  one.  Whoever  encountered  that  hardship,  he 
would  undertake  to  say,  had  brought  it  on  himself,  be- 
caose  be  could  easily  be  relieved  of  it,  by  taking  a  lad^ 
under  his  arm,  and  going  into  the  other  gallery;  and  if 
be  had  such  an  antipathy  to  the  ladies  as  to  prefer  the 
crowds  of  the  little  S^^ery  to  their  society,  he  (Ifr.  B.) 
had  no  sympathy  tor  him.  The  circuiar  gallery  was 
freely  open  to  all,  under  the  rule  as  it  Uien .  stood. 
Every  gientlemao  could  go  there  if  he  pleased;  and  if  he 
did  not  know  how,  he  (Mr.  B.)  would  tell  him.  He 
had  simply  to  get  a  young  lady,  or  an  old  one,  or  any 
lady  he  pleased,  to  go  with  him,  and  he  would  find  the 
doors  open. 

Mr.  TALLMADGE  said  he  should  vote  against  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Delawsre,  [Mr. 
CsATToir,]  and  if  the  amendment  of  that  gentleman  did 
not  succeed,  he  would  then  offer  an  amendment  to  admit 
a  certain  number  in  the  circular  gallery.  He  was  willing 
logive  to  each  Senator  the  privilegeof  admitting  a  certain 
nniDber  of  penons  in  that  gallery.  He  had  no  objec- 
tion to  affording  every  facility  to  spectators;  but  owing 
to  the  inconvenience  mentioned  by  some  of  the  gentle- 
men, growing  out  of  an  unlimited  privilege,  he  would 
prefer  extending  the  convenience  to  the  circular  gallery. 

Mr.  SHBPLEY  suggested  to  the  j^entleman  from  New 
York,  [Mr.  Tallmadoi,]  to  submit  his  views  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  the  amendment.  The  resolu- 
tion, thus  amended,  would  accomplish  the  object  the  gen- 
tJeroan  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhovh]  had  in  view. 

Mr.  TALLMADGE  then  submitted  the  following 
amendment  to  the  amendment: 

**  That  each  Senator  have  the  privilege  of  admitting 
into  the  circuAr  gallery  — —  number  of  gentlemen/* 

Mr.  WEBSTER  said  the  public  had  a  right  them- 
selves to  the  use  of  the  fpalleries  until  they  were  filled. 
He  was  opposed  to  granting  tickets,  and  was  for  opening 
the  gallenes  to  all,  without  distinction  of  persons.  It 
was  prefi&rable  that  fathers  and  brothers  should  meet 
and  sit  together  in  the  same  gallery,  to  haying  them 
fiorced  into  separate  galleries,  merely  because  some  of 
them  happened  not  to  have  ladies  in  their  charge. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  that  the  amendment  to  the 
aflWfidiiieBt  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  did  not 
answer  hb  purpose  at  all.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  trou- 
bled with  appfications  for  admission  there,  nor  did  he 
wish  to  put  the  people  to  the  trouble  of  asking  for 
admiasion.  They  had  a  right  to  be  there,  to  come 
there,  and  stay  there,  whenever  the  Senate  was  in  ses- 
sion. It  was  impossible  to  look  at  that  debate  without 
seeing  the  natnre  of  it,  and  from  what  quarter  the  oppo- 
aicioa  to  the  resolution  came.  Those  who  had  got 
power  were  not  willing  that  the  troth  should  be  heard 
boldly  and  openly.  We,  said  he,  who  are  on  the  oppo- 
site SMJe,  and  who  oppose  power,  ought  to  desire  to  give 
the  utmost  publicity  to  our  proceedings.  No,  sir,  said 
he,  no  modillcalion  of  the  amendment  will  answer  mv 
purpose;  nothing  which  will  exclude  a  single  individual, 
will  ever  meet  my  consent. 


Mr.  BUCHANAN  said  he  had  not  expected  this 
debate  could  possibly  assume  the  character  which  it  had 
now  taken.  The  change  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  lobby  and  galleries,  had  been 
made  by  common  consent.  It  was  not  the  work  of  any 
political  party  in  this  body.  The  change  was  made,  As 
he  had  supposed,  for  the  accommodation  of  all  parties 
in  the  Senate,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  people. 

Under  these  circumstances,  he  could  not  but  feel 
surprised  when  the  Senator  ^om  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Calhouit]  very  broadly  insinuated  that  there  was  a 
struggle  in  this  body  between  two  parties — the  one  the 
advocates  of  liberty,  the  other  of  power,  and  that  the 
advocates  of  power  desired  secrety. 

[Mr.  Calhouh  here  said  that  he  had  affirmed  it.] 

The  Senator,  then,  has  affirmed  it.  Sir,  said  Mr.  B., 
if  the  gentleman  intends  to  assert  that  the  friends  of  the 
administration  on  this  floor  desire  to  envelop  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  body  in  mystery  and  daftkoess,  the 
assertion  is  wholly  unfounded.  In  saying  so,  I  mean  no 
personal  offence.  We  are  not  the  advocates  of  power 
against  liberty,  and  our  conduct  has  never  shown  that 
we  were.  It  is  easy  for  the  Senator  to  make  general 
charges  of  this  kind,  but  he  will  find  it  very  difficult  to 
place  bis  hand  upon  any  single  fact  to  support  them. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  was  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid,  to 
speak,  and  to  vole,  and  to  act,  openly,  and  fearlessly,  and 
directly,  upon  evei^  question  which  may  come  before 
the  Senate.  He  did  not  shun,  but  courted,  publicity. 
Neither  his  political  friends  nor  himself  had  any  thing 
to  conceal.  He  had  never  been  consulted  in  respect  to 
the  existing  rule.  He  should  now  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  [Mr. 
Clattok.]  ^He  was  willing  that  the  upper  gallery 
should  be  thrown  open  to  all  visiters  who  might  think 
proper  to  attend.  Although  our  convenience  might  be 
sacrificed  by  again  crowding  the  lobby  behind  the  seats 
of  the  members,  he  could  endure  this  inconvenience  as 
well  as  any  other  Senator.  On  this  subject  he  would 
go  as  far  as  he  who  should  go  farthest.  Let  all  the 
American  people  who  can  be  accommodated  be  received 
into  this  chamber. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  remarked  that  he  was  much  gratified 
at  what  had  been  said  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  hoped  that  every  gentleman  on  the  same  side  would 
concur  with  him.  It  was  not  for  him  or  that  gentleman 
to  decide  which  of  them  were  on  the  side  of  liberty  in 
the  contest  between  liberty  and  power — that  must  be 
lefl  to  time  and  to  posterity  for  a  fair  decision.  He  was 
not  called  on  then  to  show  the  many  arbitrary  acts  of 
the  present  administration;  but,  on  a  proper  occasion, 
he  would  be  ready  to  go  into  the  subject.  He  did  hope 
that  this  session  would  show  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  those  with  whom  he  scted,  were  not 
the  advocates  of  power.  He  did  hope  that  when  that 
great  measure,  the  expunging  resolutions,  came  up,  it 
would  be  seen  that  those  gentlemen  will  be  found  on 
the  side  of  liberty  in  its  contest  with  power. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  said  the  Senator  from  Sooth  Caro- 
lina had  acted  very  wisely  in  referring  the  g^at  ques- 
tions now  before  this  body  and  the  country  to  time  and 
to  posterity.  If  he  had  submitted  them  to  the  people 
of  the  present  generation,  they  are  already  decided 
against  him. 

In  relation  to  his  future  course,  Mr.  B.  said  he  would 
wait  for  the  proper  occasions  to  present  themselves, 
and  should  express  his  opinions  on  subjects  as  they  came 
before  the  Senate.  "  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof."  He  had  no  hesitation,  however,  in  now 
declaring  his  opinion  upon  the  expunging  resolution,  as 
the  Senator  had  introduced  it  into  this  debate.  On  that 
question  he  should  be  found  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
gentleman. 
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The  question  was  here  taken  on  Mr.  Tallxadok's 
motion,  and  it  was  lost:  Yeas  6,  nays  34,  as  follows: 

YsAs — Messrs.  Prentiss,  Shepley,  Swif^,  Tallmadge, 
Tipton,  Wright— 6. 

Nats — Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Brown,  Buchanan, 
Calhoun,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Ewing,  Golds- 
borough,  Grundy,  Hill,  Hubbard,  Kent,  King  of  Ala- 
bama, King  of  Georgia,  Knifcht,  Leigh,  Linn,  McKean, 
Mangum,  Moore,  Morris,  Niles,  Porter,  Preston,  Rob- 
bins,  Robinson,  Tomlinson,  Tyler,  Wall,  Webster, 
White— 34. 

The  question  then  being  on  Mr.  Clattost's  amend- 
ment, 

Mr.  NILES  moved  to  divide  it  to  as  to  take  the  ques- 
tion first  on  the  first  clause,  as  to  opening  the  galleries. 

Mr.  BENTON  suggested  that  this  division  was  not 
sufficiently  explicit.  To  say  '<  open  the  galleries,"  im- 
plied that  they  were  closed;  whereas  one  was  already 
entirely  open,  and  the  other  open  to  gentlemen  accom- 
panied by  ladies.  The  division  ought  to  be  more  ex- 
plicit, otherwise  those  who  voted  against  the  first  clause 
might  seem  to  vote  against  admitting  spectators. 

Mr.  N1LE8  then  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by 
inserting  the  word  **  circular,"  to  as  to  apply  the  amend- 
ment to  the  opening  of  the  circular  gallery;  which 
modification  being  accepted  by  Mr.  Clattoit,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  question  was  ordered,  and  it  was  accordingly 
taken  on  the  first  clause  of  the  amendment,  and  decided 
in  the  affirmative:   Teas  35,  nays  7,  as  follows: 

YiAs^  Messrs.  Black,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Calhoun^ 
Clayton,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Ewing,  Goldsborough, 
Grundy,  Hill,  Hubbard,  Kent,  King  of  Alabama,  King 
of  Georgia,  Knight,  Leigh,  Linn,  McKean,  Mangtim, 
Moore,  Morris,  Niles,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Bobbins, 
Robinson,  Shepley,  Southard,  Swifl,  Tomlinson,  Tyler, 
Wall,  Webster,  White~35. 

Nats— Messrs.  Benton,  Hendricks,  Porter,  Ruggles, 
Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Wright— 7. 

The  question  was  next  taken  on  the  second  clause  of 

tbe  amendment,  allowing  each  Senator  to  admit 

number  of  spectators  into  the  lobby,  and  decided  in  the 
negative:  Yeas  18,  nays  24,  as  follows: 

Ybas — Messrs.  Black,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Calhoun, 
Clayton,  Crittendeni  Davis,  Ewing,  Goldsborough,  Leigh, 
Mangum,  Preston,  Bobbins,  Robinson,  Tomlinson, 
Tyler,  Wall,  Webster— 18. 

Nats — Messrs.  Benton,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill, 
Hubbard,  Kent,  King  of  Alabama,  King  of  Georgia, 
Knight,  Linn,  McKean,  Moore,  Morris,  Niles,  Porter, 
Prentiss,  Ruggles,  Shepley,  Southard,  Swift,  Tall- 
madge, Tipton,  White,  Wright— 24. 

The  question  being  on  the  resolution,  as  amended, 
Mr.  Bbnton  asked  the  Secretary  to  read  the  resolution 
of  the  present  session,  by  which  the  old  rule  was 
changed,  and  it  was  accordingly  read. 

Mr.  BENTON  remarked  that  he  only  wished  to  make 
sure  of  the  words  of  the  resolution,  as  it  applied  to  the 
circular  gallery,  and  he  now  held  that  gallery  to  be  open, 
and  that  all  that  had  been  said  in  relation  to  it  had  been 
misapplied.  He  did  not  wish  to  give  a  vote  which  was 
to  be  understood,  there  or  elsewhere,  as  intending  to 
shut  up  either  of  the  galleries;  nor  did  he  wish  to  give 
any  vote  admitting,  what  every  body  knew  to  be  untrue, 
that  the  galleries  were  closed.  He  wished  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner  to  declare  that  the  circular  gallery, 
instead  of  being  closed,  was  open  to  every  gentleman 
who  could  get  a  lady  to  accompany  him;  and  by  lady 
he  nieant  each  respectable  female  in  the  United  States. 
It  might  be  that  some  few  strangers  here  would  not  be 
sufficiently  acquainted  in  Washington  to  get  ladies  to 
accompany  them;  those  few,  he  thought,  could  always 
be  accommodated  in  the  small  gallerv;  but  the  great 
mass  could  easily  find  female  acquaintances,  and  if  they 


did  not  take  thie  trouble  to  wait  on  a  lady,  they  miKM 
encounter  tbe  inconvenience  (if  any)  of  the  smtBer 
gallery.  The  point,  however,  he  wished  to  bring  art; 
was,  that  his  friend  from  Louisiana,  [Mr.  Portkh,]  wbo 
had  introduced  the  resolution  now  in  force,  who  hid 
been  put  forward  by  the  general  understanding  of  (he 
inconveniences  of  the  old  rule,  and  who  had  since  been 
abandoned  by  ao  many,  never  cohtemplated  by  his  rao- 
lution  to  shut  the  galleries  againtt  the  public.  He 
wished  to  give  that  gentleman  his  support,  by  asmtin; 
him  in  bearing  the  brunt  in  defence  of  a  resolutioii 
which  was  introduced  and  adopted  by  general  eoDsent 
of  the  Senate. 

There  was  one  gallery  [pointing  to  the  small  ope] 
open  to  every  body,  and  there  was  the  other  [pointin; 
to  the  circular  gallery]  equally  open  to  al),  save  those 
whose  limited  acquaintance  with  females  prevented  then 
from  being  accompanied  by  a  lady.  Certain  he  wai  thit 
there  were  more  who  could  get  ladies  willing  to  secom- 
pany  them,  by  hundreds  upon  hundreds,  than  the  gtlleiy 
would  bold.  Were  they,  then,  under  these  drcois- 
stances,  to  vote  so  as  to  admit  the  fact  that  tbe  galleries 
were  closed.  Were  they  on  an  oecMion  like  tbttts 
call  for  testimony.  If  they  did,  the  doorkeeper  vooU 
tell  them  that  once  already  this  session  hundreds  had  to 
go  away  from  that  verv  gallery,  because  it  was  alreidf 
crowded  almost  to  suffocation.  He  had  made  these  fev 
observations,  because  he  wished  to  avoid,  if  poanbie, 
the  imputation  (hat  this  gallery  had  been  shut  up  by  the 
resolution  of  his  friend  from  Louisiana,  [Mr.  Poani;] 
and  he  should  go  with  that  gentleman  in  support  of  the 
rule  as  it  stood. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  did  not  consider  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution,  or  the  amendment  he  had  offered,  as  any  it- 
tempt  at  censuring  the  committee  by  whom  tbe  resolo* 
tion  now  in  force  was  proposed  for  adoption.  He  bid 
adopted  the  rule  as  a  matter  of  experiment,  but  it  hid 
failed.  He  had  observed  the  galleiy  into  which  gentl6 
men  were  admitted  crowded,  while  the  circular  g>ll«y 
had  been  occasionally  vacant.  True,  the  circular  gil- 
lery  was  not  directly,  but  it  was  virtually,  shut  sgain^ 
any  gentleman,  who  had  come  even  five  hundred  nik^ 
who  had  not  a  lady  under  his  charge. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  resolution  i» 
amended,  and  it  was  adopted:  Yeas  31,  nays  ll*  x  ''^ 
lows: 

Ykas— Messrs.  Black,  Brown,  Buchanan,  CslbwiJ. 
Clayton,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Ewing,  Goldsborough,  Hob' 
bard,  Kent,  King  of  Alabama,  King  of  Georgia,  Knight 
Leigh,  McKean,  Mangum,  Moore,  Morris,  Niles,  Prew 
tiss,  Preston,  Bobbins,  Robinson,  Shepley,  Swifti  f^ 
linson,  Tyler,  Wall,  Webster,  White— 31. 

Nats — Messrs.  Benton,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  HiHi 
Linn,  Porter,  Ruggles,  Southard,  Tallmadge,  Tiptop 
Wright— 11. 

The  resolution  was  thereupon  adopted  in  tbe  foUot* 
ing  form:  . 

•'Reaohed^  That  the  circular  gallery  of  the  Senate  he 
opened  for  the  admission  of  spectators." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  HENDRICKS, 

The  Senate  adjourned. 

Thubsbat,  Jakuaet  7. 
SLAVERY  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA- 

Mr.  MORRIS  presented  two  petitions  from  Obij 
praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  • 
Columbia.  ,, 

Mr.  CALHOUN  demanded  that  the  petitions  sboiuo 
be  read. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  petitions,  . 

Mr.  CALHOUN  demanded  the  question  on  receiri>V 
them;  which  was  a  preliminary  question,  which  *^ 
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swmber  had  a  right  to  make.    He  jdemanded  it  on  be- 
lief of  the  State  which  he  representedv  he  demanded  it, 
iMCBuse  the  petitions  were  in  themselves  a  foul  slander 
on  nearly  one  half  of  the  States  of  the  Union;  he  de- 
laanded  it,  because  the  question  involved  was  one  over 
which  neither  this  nor  the  House  had  any  power  what- 
ever; and  that  a  stop  might  be  put  to  that  agitation 
which  prevailed  in  so  larg^  a  section  of  the  country,  and 
which,  unless  checked,  would  endanger  the  existence 
of  the  Union.    That  the  petitions  just  read  contained 
a  groasy  false,  and  malicious  slander,  on  eleven  States 
represented  on  this  floor,  there  was  no  man  who  in  his 
heart  could  deny.     This  was,  in  itself,  not  only  good, 
but  the  highest  cause  why  these  petitions  should  not  be 
received.     Had  it  not  been  the  practice  of  the  Senate 
to  reject  petitions  which  reflected  on  any  individual 
member  of  their  body;  and  should  they  who  were  the 
repreaentatives  of  sovereign  States  permit  petitions  to 
be  brought  there,  wilfully,  maliciously,  almost  wicked- 
ly, slandering  so  many  sovereign  States  of  this  Union? 
Were  the  States  to  be  less  protected  than  individual 
members  on  that  floor?    He  demanded  the  question  on 
receiving  the  petitions,  because  they  asked  for  what  was 
m  viohition  of  the  constitution.    The  question  of  emanci- 
pation exclusively  belonged  to  the  several  States^  Con- 
^rem  had  no  jurisdiction  on  the  subject,  no  more  in  this 
l>iatrict  than  the  State  of  South  Carolina:  it  was  a  ques- 
tion for  the  individual  State  to  determine,  and  not  to  be 
touched  by  Congress.    He  himself  well  understood,  and 
the  people  of  his  State  should  understand,  that  this  was 
an  enutncipation  movement.    Those  who  have  moved  in 
it  regard  this  District  as  the  weak  point  through  which 
the  first  movement  should  be  made  upon  the  States.  We 
(said  Mr.  C.)  of  the  South  are  bound  to  resist  it.    We 
will  meet  this  question  as  firmly  as  if  it  were  the  direct 
question  of  emancipation  in  the  States.     It  is  a  move- 
ment which  ought  to,  which  must  be,  arrested,  in  limintf 
<ir  the  guards  of  the  constitution  will  give  way  and.be 
destroyed.   He  demanded  the  question  on  receiving  the 
petitions,  because  of  the  agitation  which  would  result 
from  discussing  the  subject     The  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended was  from  the  agitation  of  the  question  on  that 
floor.     He  did  not  fear  those  incendiary  publications 
which  were  circulated  abroad,  and  which  could  easily 
be  counteracted.     But  he  dreaded  the  agitation  which 
would  rise  out  of  the  discussion  in  Congress  on  the 
subject.    Every  man  knew  that  there  existed  a  body 
of  men  in  the  Northern  States  who  were  ready  to 
second  any  insurrectionary  movement  of  the  blacks; 
and  that  these  men  would  be  on  the  alert  to  turn  these 
dteussions  to  their  advantage.     He  dreaded  the  dis- 
Guanon  in  another  sense,    it  would  have  a  tendency 
to  break  asunder  this  Union.     What  efliecl  could  be 
brought  about  by  the  interference  of  these  petition- 
ers?   Could  they  expect  to  produce  a  change  of  mind 
in  the  Southern  people?    No;  the  effect  would  be  di- 
rectly the  opposite.     The  more  they  were  assailed  on 
this  point,  the  more  closely  would  they  cling  to  their  in- 
stitutions.    And  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  rising 
generation,  but  to  inspire  it  with  odium  against  those 
whose  mistaken  views  and  misdirected  zeal  menaced  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Southern  States.     The  efiect 
nast  be  to  bring  our  institutions  into  odium.   As  a  lover 
of  the  Union,  he  dreaded  this  discussion;  and  asked  for 
some  decided  measure  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  evil. 
There  must,  there  shall  be  some  decided  step,  or  the 
Southern  people  never  will  submit.  And  how  are  we  to 
treat  the  subject?  By  receiving  these  petitions  one  after 
another,  and  thus  tampering,  trifling,  sporting  with  the 
feeiingB  of  the  South?    No,  no,  no!    The  abolitionists 
well  understand  the  efiect  of  such  a  course  of  proceed- 
ing.   It  will  give  importance  to  their  movements,  and 
accelerate  the  ends  they  propose.  Nothing  can,  nothing 


will,  stop  these  petitions  but  a  prompt  and  stem  rejec- 
tion of  them.  We  must  turn  them  away  from  our  doors, 
regardless  of  what  may  be  done  or  said.  If  the  issue 
must  be,  let  it  come,  and  let  us  meet  it,  as,  I  hope,  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  do. 
.  Mr.  HILL  moved  to  lay  the  question  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MORRIS  asked  leave  to  present  other  petitions 
which  he  had  received  on  the  same  subject,  that  they 
might  be  all  disposed  of  together. 

Mr.  PORTER.     One  at  a  time. 

The  CHAIR  decided  that  the  petitions  under  con- 
sideration must  be  first  disposed  of. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  In  presenting  these  petitions  he  would 
say,  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  that  she  went  to 
the  entire  extent  of  the  opinions  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  on  one  point.  We  deny,  said  he,  the 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate  concerning  local  institu- 
tions, or  to  meddle  in  any  way  with  slavery  in  any  of 
the  States;  but  we  have  always  entertained  the  opinion 
that  Congress  has  prinoary  and  exclusive  legislation  over 
this  District;  under  this  impre^ion,  these  petitioners 
have  come  to  the  Senate  to  present  their  petitions.  The 
doctrine  that  Congn*c>s  have  no  power  over  the  subject 
of  slavery  in  this  District  is  to  me  a  new  one;  and  it  is 
one  that  will  not  meet  with  credence  in  the  State  in 
which  I  reside.  I  believe  these  petitioners  have  the 
right  to  present  themselves  here,  placing  their  feet  on 
the  constitution  of  their  country,  when  they  come  to 
ask  of  Congress  to  exercise  those  powers  which  they 
can  legitimately  exercise.  I  believe  they  have  a  right 
to  be  heard  in  their  petitions,  and  that  Congress  may 
afterwards  dispose  of  these  petitions  as  in  their  wisdom 
they  may  think  proper.  Under  these  impressions, 
these  petitioners  come  to  be  heard,  and  they  have  a 
right  to  be  heard.  Is  not  the  right'  of  petition  a  funda- 
mental right?  I  believe  it  is  a  sacred  and  fundamental 
right,  belonging  to  the  people,  to  petition  Congress  for 
the  redress  of  their  grievances.  While  this  right  is 
secured  by  the  constitution,  it  is  incompetent  to  any 
legislative  body  to  prescribe  how  the  right  is  to  be 
exercised,  or  when,  or  on  what  subject;  or  else  this 
right  becomes  a  mere  mockery.  If  you  are  to  tell  the 
people  that  they  are  only  to  petition  on  this  or  that 
subject,  or  in  this  or* that  manner,  the  right  of  petition 
is  but  a  mockery.  It  is  true  we  have  a  right  to  say  that 
no  petition  which  is  couched  in  disrespectful  language 
shall  be  received;  but  I  presume  there  is  a  sufficient 
check  provided  against  this  in  the  responsibility  under 
which  every  Senator  presents  a  petition.  Any  petition 
conveyed  in  such  language  would  always  meet  with  his 
decided  disapprobation.  But  if  we  deny  the  right  of 
the  people  to  petition  in  this  instance,  I  would  ask  how 
far  they  have  the  right.  While  they  believe  they  pos- 
sess the  right,  no  denial  of  it  by  Congress  will  prevent 
them  from  exercising  it. 

Mr.  Moaais  concluded  by  asking  that  the  question  be 
taken  by  yeas  and  nays;  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HILL  moved  to  hiy  the  whole  subject  on  the 
tiible,  but  afterwards  remarked  that,  as  he  understood 
this  might  be  considered  as  a  rejection  of  the  petition, 
he  would  withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  PORTER,  of  Louisiana,  said  he  could  scarcely 
agree  with  any  thing  that  had  fallen  from  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Moaais,]  save  that  the  petition- 
ers came  here  with  their  feet  on  the  constitution.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  could  more  forcibly  convey  an  idea  of 
their  position.  They  did  come  here  with  their  feet  on 
the  constitution.  But  if,  instead  of  placing  themselves 
in  that  attitude,  they  had  that  instrument  m  their  eye, 
and  the  great  principles  on  which  it  was  established  in 
their  hearts,  they  would  not  to-day  be  found  throwing 
firebrands  on  this  floor.  The  constitution  was  estab- 
lished, not  merely  in  spirit,  but  in  letter,  in  reference  to 
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this  great  tnteregt  of  the  South.  The  right  to  the  prop- 
erty  which  the  petitioners  sought  to  impair  was  solemnly 
recognised  by  that  instrument;  and  it  was  a  riolation  of 
the  compact  to  seek,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
shake  the  security  which  the  slavehokling  States  had  a 
right  to  look  for  under  it.  It  was  meUncholv,  Mr.  P. 
said,  to  reflect  how  soon  the  wisdom  and  enlightened 
policy  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  were  forgotten. 
Fanaticism  and  ignorance  were  about  to  take  the  place 
of  the  knowledge  and  deep-searching  views  of  human 
prosperity  which  enlightened  and  directed  the  measures 
of  the  fathers  of  their  country;  and  no  one  could  look 
at  the  prospect  before  him  without  dismay,  if  these 
sinister  influences  were  not  removed.  It  was  in  vain, 
Mr.  P.  said,  to  disguise  the  fact;  the  public  mind  was 
becoming  morbidly  excited  in  one  quarter  of  the  Union 
on  this  subject,  and  most  painfully  m  another.  Things 
have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  it  behooved  all  good  and 
patriotic  men  to  consult  together,  and  devise  some  mode 
by  which  an  end  could  be  put  to  the  dangerous' agita- 
tion of  this  question. 

There  were,  said  Mr.  P.,  some  who  thought  this  ob- 
ject could  be  best  attained  by  consigning  all  appli- 
cations of  this  kind  to  a  committee,  where  they  were 
permitted  to  sleep,  and  were  soon  forgotten.  Such,  he 
believed,  had  been  the  general,  thoi^h  not  the  uniform 
course,  and  he  would  willingly  suffer  these  petitions  to 
take  the  same  direction,  if  experience  had  shown  him 
that  any  good  resulted  from  it.  But  what,  said  Mr.  P., 
is  the  net?  Why,  that  the  boldness  and  illiberality  of 
those  who  claim  the  right  to  interfere  with  other  men's 
property  was  increasing  by  the  forbearance  which  had 
been  exhibited  towards  them.  Year  after  has  the 
national  Legislature,  by  its  votes,  told  them  how  unwise 
it  was  to  agitate  this  subject.  They  continue  still  to 
agitate  it;  and  each  year  they  increase  in  audacity.  This 
winter  we  have  seen  the  protest;  yes,  Mr.  President, 
the  protest  of  the  anti-slavery  society  against  that  por- 
tion of  the  Preudent's  message  which  touches  on  the  at- 
tempts made  to  emancipate  the  slaves  at  the  South!  and 
this  protest  has  been  forwarded  here  by  Senators^  as  a 
public  document  from  a  public  body,  of  which  it  is  im- 
portant we  should  have  a  knowledge.  In  this  precious 
document  they  speak  of  the  purity  of  their  motives, 
their  exemplary  liveu,  and  their  increasing  numbers, 
and  deny  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union  the  right 
to  speak  of  their  incendiary  character,  unless  he  gives 
them,  in  the  first  instance,  what  they  call  a  fair  trial !  It 
was  clear,  therefore,  that  nothing  had  been  obtained  by 
dealing  gently  with  these  people.  If  any  other  evidence 
was  wanted  of  this  truth,  it  would  be  UHind  in  the  peti- 
tion now  off*ered,  in  which  one  half  of  the  free  citizens 
of  this  country  are  denounced  as  tyrants,  oppressors^ 
and  murderers. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  P.,  it  is  evident,  from  the  tone  lately 
assumed  by  these  people,  that  they  are  Isboring  under 
the  impression  that  we  are  afraid  to  meet  this  question. 
They  have  worked  themselves  up  to  the  belief  that  the 
South  is  ashamed  of  its  position,  and  that  it  seeks  to 
stifle  or  evade  what  it  dsres  not  defend.  It  is  more  than 
time,  said  Mr.  P.,  that  they  should  be  undeceived.  They 
must  be  taught  at  once  that,  on  this  subject,  we  are  de- 
termined, and  will  neither  take  nor  give  quarter. 

He  did  not,  Mr.  P.  said,  know  whether  any  declara- 
tion which  Congress  could  make  would  stop  the  wicked 
men  who  prompted  these  movements,  but  he  thought  it 
would  have  a  great  eflect  on  the  honest  but  misguided 
persons  who  were  their  dupes  and  their  instruments.  A 
clear,  decided  expression  of  the  determination  on  this 
subject  of  the  national  Legislature,  he  could  not  help 
thinking,  would  have  a  most  beneficial  influence.  The 
continued  efforts  of  these  persons  were  nourished  by  the 
hope  of  success.    Take  that  away,  and  we  should  hear 


no  more  from  them.     We  have  lately  had  a  strikini^ 
ample  of  the  influence  of  such  a  step  on  the  part 
legislative  authority  in  another  country.    I  allude* 
Mr.  P.,  to  what  has  htely  occurred  in  England  in  regard 
to  an  agitation  got  up  there  and  in  Ireland  for  a  repeal 
of  the  union  between  the  two  islands.    It  be|;an  to  takitf 
possession  of  the  public  mind,  and  was  rapidly  spread- 
ing, when  Parliament  at  once  put  an  end  to  it  b j  a 
solemn  declaration,  nearly  unanimously  made,  that*  na- 
der  no  circumstances  whatever,  would  they  comaent  to 
the  measure.    From  that  day,  sir,  nothinr  more  has 
been  heard  of  it;  and  the  great  mover  of  the  agitatioo 
has  given  his  turbulent  passions  another  direction.  Wfaat 
I  wish,  said  Mr.  P.,  is  a  similar  declaration  of  deter- 
mined purpose  fh)m  the  American  Congresa  oo  tkis 
question.    I  do  not  know  any  mode  in  which  it  can  be 
more  significantly  expre«ed  than  by  a  decision  tliat  do 
petitions  on  this  matter  will  be  taken  into  consideratioo. 
'  But,  sir,  said  Mr.  P.,  we  are  met  by  an  objection 
from  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ohio,  that  we  are  in- 
fringing on  the  sacred  right  of  petition.    No  one,  sir, 
values  that  right  more  highly  than  I  do,  ^or  would  gund 
it  more  scrupulously.    I  hold  that  the  people  twre  a 
right  to  petition  and  to  remonstrate  on  any  subject  they 
ple&se.     But  just  as  that  right  is  unlimited,  and  shonld 
be  free  as  air,  so  do  I  hold  the  right  of  those  to  whom 
memorials  are  addressed  to  sustain  or  reject  them,  and 
that  they  have  perfect  freedom  to  mark  their  disappro- 
bation of  their  purpose  or  tendency.    This  dimpproba- 
tion,  I  hold,  sir,  may  be  conveyed  by  a  refusal  to  con- 
sider the  petition  at  all,  as  well  as  by  a  denial  of  the 
prayer  of  it  after  it  is  considered.    Why  go  through  the 
mockery  of  examining  that  which  we  have  examined 
fif^y  times  already,  and  on  which  we  have  so  oflen  come 
to  a  conclusion?    I  call  on  any  honorable  Senator  to 
show  the  difference  between  rejecting  a  petition  at 
once,  or  refusing  its  prayer  after  deliberation — to  show 
me  how  the  first  mode  of  disposing  of  the  demand  any 
more  affects  or  impairs  the  right  of  petition  than  the 
last.    No,  sir,  said  Mr.  P.,  there  is  no  difference.     It  is 
only  a  question  of  terms,  and  more  or  less  perfect  con- 
viction on  the  subject.  . 

But  it  is  said,  though  you  may  reject  at  once,  yon 
must  receive.  Sir,  said  Mr.  P.,  I  consider  the  difTerence 
merely  verbal.  It  is  a  dispute  about  terms,  and  wholly 
overlooks  the  substance.  We  must  receive  it,  if  it  can 
be  called  a  reception,  to  learn  from  it  to  what  subject  it 
relates.  But  if  he  who  presents  it  does  (as  I  understand, 
by  the  rules  of  this  body,  he  must  do)  state  what  is  ks 
object,  I  hold,  sir,  that  the  right  exists  in  the  Senate  to 
refuse  its  consideration.  It  is  only  another  mode  ia 
which  ouf  refusal  of  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and  our 
strong  disapprobation  of  its  purport,  are  more  diatioctly 
marked. 

And,  sir,  I  shall  vote  against  the  reception  of  this  pe- 
tition, because  1  am  anxious  to  mark  my  abhorrence  of 
its  purposes,  and  my  irrevocable  determination  to  meet 
those  persons,  here  and  elsewhere,  with  the  moat  un- 
compromising opposition.  There  are  subjects,  sir, 
(said  Mr.  P.,}  which  we  cannot  stop  to  consider  at  aH. 
If  I  were  to  go  before  the  Legislature  of  any  of  the 
free  States,  and  ask  of  them  to  dispossess  the  owners  of 
land  within  their  limits  of  their  inheritance,  or  acquisi- 
tion by  purchase,  because,  according  to  my  opinions^ 
all  laws  which  secure  exclusive  right  to  propeiiy  were 
a  violation  of  the  intentions  of  Providence,  wl^o  created 
all  things  for  the  use  of  all  men,  that  the  soil  the^  tread 
should  be  as  free  for  common  use  as  the  air  they 
breathe,  would  that  petition,  sir,  teceive  consideratioa 
any  where?  Would  any  public  body  consent  to  receive 
it  for  consideration?  Would  it  not  be  conndered  the 
ravings  of  a  maniac,  or  something  worse?  Sir,  (said 
Mr.  P.,)  these  are  propositions  so  revolting  that  we 
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cumot  approach  them  for  the  purposes  of  investigation, 
tod  ndi,  I  conader,  are  those  contained  in  the  peti- 

There  is  another  objection  to  receiving  this  petition. 
Sir,  the  hoguase  is  most  indecorous  and  insulting  to  a 
hrge  portion  of  the  members  of  this  body.  It  does  not, 
indeed,  in  £rect  terms,  accuse  them  of  being  robbers 
and  t]rnots,  hot,  by  a  strong  implication,  it  does  make 
thit  aocoaation.  For  if  slavery  includes  all  the  crimes 
whidi  the  petition  enumerates,  these  slaveholders  must 
be  criminals.  I  am  clear,  (said  Mr.  P.,)  that  no  men  in 
this  country  have  a  rirht  to  come  here,  and,  in  the  form 
of  petition,  accuse  this  body  or  any  of  its  members  of 
offences  against  the  laws  of  God  or  the  laws  of  man.  It 
ii  not  quite  two  years,  iir,  since  the  Senate  refused  to 
recme  a  petition  which  accused  a  majority  of  it  of  vi- 
olating the  constitution.  If  (said  Mr*  P.)  I  could  con- 
sent to  waive  this  indignity,  so  far  as  I  was  personally 
•concerned,  the  duty  I  owe  to  the  people  Whom  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  warns  me  or  the  course  I  ought 
to  porsue.  I  never  will  be  so  false  to  the  allegiance  I 
bear  to  them  as  to  consent  to  receive  any  petition 
vlueb,  speaking  of  the  institutions  that  prevail  among 
them  tt  tyrannical,  cruel,  and  murderous,  necessarily 
charges  them  with  being  tyrants  and  murderers.  The 
aecasation,  nr,  (said  Mr.  P.,)  is  as  false  as  it  is  calumni- 
ona.  They  are  neither  tyrants  nor  murderers.  They 
foand  relations  cystine  in  their  country,  either  at  the 
time  of  tbdr  birth  or  of  their  emigration  to  it,  which  they 
in  no  way  contributed  to  establira,  and  Ibr  which  they 
are  not  responsible.  They  feel  that  they  cannot  abolish 
them  without  utter  ruin  to  themselves.  So  circum- 
stanced, they  have  comported  themselves  in  a  manner 
which  gives  them  no  cause  to  blush.  I  wish,  sir,  (said 
Mr.  P.,)  that  those  who  denounce  them  would  visit 
tbeir  oountry  before  they  poured  out  these  effusions  of 
jgsorance  and  malignity.  They  would  find  these  men 
imboed  with  as  lofty  and  disinterested  patriotism  as  the 
vorld  can  exhibit,  and  the  love  of  the  union  of  these 
Stales  so  entwined  with  every  fibre  of  their  heart  as  to 
comtilnte,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  their  being.  Tbev 
would  see  women  as  pure  and  as  gentle  as  the  earth 
holds  or  the  sun  looks  at;  tfnd  they  would  behold  homes 
and  hearths  consecrated  by  the  practice  of  every  do- 
neatic  and  Christian  virtue.  Instead  of  oppression  and 
tyranny  disphyed  to  slaves,  they  would  see  kindness 
pnctiaed  to  those  whom  Providence  has  pbced  under 
the  care  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  region;  and  they 
WQuU  receive  readily  at  the  hands  of  these  very  men, 
if  they  were  in  want  or  suffering,  a  full  measure  of  that 
charity  which  they  now  so  cruelly  refiise  to  extend  to 
tbem. 

Such  a  people  should  not,  and  with  God's  blessing 
Ihey  ahall  not,  with  impunity,  be  made  the  objects  of 
▼itvperation.  Year  after  year  have  they  quietly  heard 
theinselves,  tbeir  wives,  and  daughters,  denounced  by 
niaerable  wretches  who  are  animated  only  by  a  sickly 
love  of  notoriety,  and  who  hate  the  virtues  which  they 
cvuiot  practice.  Aware  of  the  danger  which  hangs 
over  our  glorious  Union  by  agitating  this  subject,  they 
^^  practised  forbearance  until  it  has  ceased  to  be  a 
viiiue.  But  1  warn  our  estimable  brethren  in  the  non- 
8|«nholding  States  that  another  feeling  than  that  of  pa- 
tient endurance  is  rising  rapidly  among  the  people  of 
the  Sooth,  and  that,  unless  provocation  ceases,  no  man 
can  eoQlemplate  without  dismay  the  point  to  which  that 
feeing  rapidly  tends. 

Men  who  think  justly,  but  who  have  never  permitted 
themselves  to  enter  into  our  condition,  tell  us  we  should 
treat  this  matter  calmly.  But  it  is  not,  sir,  (said  Mr. 
P',)  in  httman  nature  to  treat  such  a  matter  calmly. 
How,  I  ask,  would  any  of  our  friends  feel  if  associations 
woe  fonned  among  them  to  disturb  their  quiet,  to  rob 


them  of  their  property,  to  wrap  their  dwellings  in 
flames,  and  to  deliver  their  untainted  wives  and  daugh- 
ters to  the  lust  of  brutal  slaves^  I  venture  to  say,  sir, 
tbey  would  feel  quite  as  strongly  as  we  do$  and  I  also 
venture  to  assert  that  their  indigfnation  would  not  be 
the  least  diminished  on  being  told  that  no  such  enormi- 
ties were  contemplated  by  their  assailants.  Whatever 
they  might  think  of  their  motives,  they  would  look  to 
the  tendency  of  the  means  employed  against  them. 

There  was  another  reason  (Mr.  P.  said)  why  he  would 
not  receive  the  petition.  It  was  a  wanton  attack  on  the 
right  of  property  of  the  slaveholders  of  this  District. 
It  surely  (said  Mr.  P.)  can  require  no  time  or  delibera* 
tion  to  enable  us  to  decide  whether*A  has  a  right  to  take 
what  belongs  to  B,  because  A  does  not  wish  B  should 
hold  such  property. 

Mr.  P.  said  he  had  insensibly,  and  contrary  to  his  in- 
tention, been  drawn  somewhat  from  the  argument  which 
strictly  belonged  to  the   question.    The  subject  was 
pregnant  with  observation,  which  at  this  moment  he  re- 
frained from  making.    He  firmly  asserted,  because  he 
honestly  believed,  that  so  hr  the  domestic  institutions 
of  the  South  had  worked  no  injVir^  either  to  the  white 
man  or  the  black;  and,  if  the  occasion  was  a  proper  one, 
he  thought  he  could  demonstrate  that  he  was  not  in  er- 
ror.    He  thought,  too,  he  knew  the  motives  of  the  abo- 
litionists, and  he  believed  he  saw  the  plan  by  which  they 
hoped  to  accomplish  their  objects.    They  had  taken  for 
their  naodel  men  in  another  hemisphere,  and  they  ima- 
gined that  the'  same  success,  by  the  use  of  the  same 
means,  awaited  their  efforts,  which  had  followed  those 
of  the  persons  they  imitated.     He  could,  however,  in- 
form them  that,  in  this  case,  they  counted  without  their 
host.    They  had  left  out  of  their  calculation  an  impor- 
tant element,  which  was,  that  in  this  country  they  had 
to  convince  not  others  of  the  impropriety  of  slavery, 
but  the  sUveholders  themselves.    I  have  no  doubt  (said 
Mr.  P.)  but  they  can  find  many  and  ready  converts  in 
those  who  look  at  the  institution  from  a  distance,  and 
have  no  interest  in  the  question  save  that  which  may  be 
derived  from  the  wish  to  carry  out  their  abstract  opin- 
ions.   But  they  never  did,  they  never  will,  convince  any 
man  who  lives  amidst  these  institutions,  who  sees  their 
practical  operation,  and  whose  rights,  social  and  politi- 
cal, are  involved  in  their  existence.     They  might,  if 
their  heated  zeal  gave  the  smallest  chance  for  any  exer- 
cise of  their  Judgment,  learn,  from  what  took  place  in 
other  countries,  how  vain  and  futile  all  their  efforts  must 
be.    For  twenty-five  years  this  subject  was  the  matter 
of  debate  in  Great  Britain.    Tear  after  year  the  halls  of 
its  Legislature  rung  with  the  sounds  of  eloquence  which 
has  never  been   surpassed.      Constant  appeals  were 
made  through  the  press  during- the  same  time,  and  the 
preachers  in  the  pulpit  aided  to  extend  and  enforce  tlie 
delusion.     What  was  the  consequence?    The  end  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century's  discussion  left  the  slaveholder  in 
the  West  Indies  just  where  it  found  him — left  him  to- 
tally unconvinced  either  of  the  justice  or  the  practica- 
bility of  the  measure.    And  if  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion had  been  left  to  him,  he  would  have  so  remained  to 
the  end  of  time.    1  think  the  agitators  here  should  take 
warning  by  this  example.    They  can  never  accomplish 
their  object     He  knows  little  6f  human  nature  who  ex- 
pects it.    They  may  (said  Mr.  P.)  excite  partial  insur- 
rections, render  the  condition  of  the  slave  worse,  alien- 
ate the  affections  of  thehr  Southern  brethren,  and  endan- 
ger our  Union.     But  all,  and  ten  times  more,  will  only 
tend  to  perpetuate  that  condition  of  society  which  they 

seek  to  change. 

Mr.  PRESTON.    I  must  confess  that  I  am  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  introduction  of  petitions  of  this  charac- 
ter, after  the  occurrences  of  the  last  summer,  which 
i  must  naturally  hare  made  the  Southern  people  extreme- 
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\y  sensitive  on  this  subject  I  am  aware  that  similar  pe- 
titions have  been  presented,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  District  of  Columbia;  and,  as  was  stated 
by  the  chairman  of  that  committee  two  years  ago,  with- 
out the  chance  of  provoking  anv  action  of  that  commit- 
tee. To  use  his  language,  '*  the  committee-room  was 
to  them  the  lion's  den,  from  which  there  were  no  foot- 
prints to  mark  their  return.'' 

But,  sir,  this  course  is  not  the  proper  one  to  pursue 
now.  There  is  in  it  neither  iustice  nor  expediency. 
We  have  a  right  to  demand  that  some  other  remedy 
should  be  applied,  and  we  do  demand  it.  When  I  con- 
sider the  extraordinary  excitement  which  has  been  pro« 
duced  throughout  the  country;  the  combustible  materia], 
in  the  shape  of  incendiary  pamphlets,  which  has  been 
accumulated  and  spread  abroad;  the  vast  multitudes 
which  have  assembled;  the  apostles  who  have  addressed 
them;  their  acts  and  their  menaces;  though  1  am  but  lit- 
tle disposed  to  allude  to  them,  yet  a  reganl  to  the  honor 
and  interests  of  the  South  calls  upon  me  to  do  so,  and 
and  that,  too,  in  language  which  she  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect and  demand. 

Sir,  the  Southern  mind  has  been  already  filled  with 
agitation  and  alarm.  Their  property,  their  domestic  re- 
lations, their  altars,  their  lives,  are  in.  danger;  and,  as  if 
this  were  not  sufficient,  we  have  now  these  agitators  and 
incendiaries  calling  upon  Congress  to  act  upon  the  slave- 
holding  States,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  throu^^h  the 
medium  of  this  District.  And  are  we,  sir,  to  sit  still 
and  see  it?  Are  we  to  behold  our  rights  and  privileges 
trampled  upon  ?  All  upon  which  the  permanence  and 
security  of  our  prosperity  depends  assailed  by  these 
blood-thirsty  ^natics,  and  Government  called  upon  to 
participate  in  the  wanton  and  malicious  movement,  with- 
out lifling  a  hand,  without  raising  a  voice,  without  acting 
as  a  due  regard  to  the  honor,  dignity,  and  happiness,  of 
our  constituents  calls  upon  us  to  act? 

Sir,  f,  for  one,  do  not  fear  the  action  of  Government. 
There  exists  no  right,  either  in  law,  in  the  constitution, 
or  in  morals,  for  such  action;  and  if  there  did,  thank 
God,  the  physical  power  is  still  wanting.  We  are  pre- 
pared for  resistance;  and  we  shall  resist  with  all  the 
means  that  God  and  nature  has  placed  at  our  disposal. 
Our  determination  is  firm  and  steadfast,  and  ought  not 
to  be  concealed  or  misunderstood.  L^t  me,  therefore, 
implore  and  conjure  the  Senate  to  manifest  at  once,  and 
without  delay,  their  friendship  and  fidelity  to  the  con- 
stitution and  the  union  of  the  States.  Let  me  conjure 
and  implore  them  to  look  at  the  blessings  which  these 
corrupt  and  unprincipled  men  are  laboring  to  destroy. 
Let  me  beseech  them  to  weigh  well  the  consequences 
which  will  follow  the  success  of  their  mad  and  mis- 
guided efTorts— insurrection  and  rebellion-  A  servile, 
not  a  civil  war.  A  war  upon  women  and  children.  A 
war  that  spares  no  sex,  respects  no  age,  pities  no  suffer- 
ing; that  consigns  our  hearths  and  altars  to  flame  and 
blood,  and  fills  our  fields  and  woods  with  a  foe  at  once 
savage,  bloody,  and  remorseless. 

There  is  another  important  truth  which  we  would 
urge  upon  your  consideration.  We  demand  peace  and 
repose.  We  require  you  to  say,  in  language  express 
and  distinct,  that  this  Government  neither  will  nor  can 
interfere  with  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  slaveholder. 
We  ask  you  to  raise  a  barrier  between  us  and  these  hot- 
headed and  cold-hearted  men,  women,  and  children. 
We  may  well  calculate,  indeed,  sir,  I  am  confident,  that 
the  virtue  and  patriotism  of  the  Senate  will  lead  them 
to  do  both  the  one  and  the  other.  In  a  country  free  as 
this,  thank  God,  the  fanatical  cant,  the  Quixotic  feeling, 
the  cheap  charity,  the  unexpensive  humanity,  of  these 
miserable  fanatics,  can  perhaps  be  neither  allayed  nor 
interfered  with  by  Congress. 
But,  sir,  on  the  great  question  here  at  issue.  Congress 


can  interpose  decidedly,  distinctly,  and  at  once.  81 
can  stay  the  desperate  efforts  of  these  stirrers  up  \ 
bloodshed  and  murder.  She  can  interpose  the  shiek 
not  merely  of  reason  and  argument,  but  of  the  conatili 
tion  and  the  law.  She  can  send  back  the  Repreaeai 
tives  of  the  South  and  West,  to  say  to  their  constitucnl 
that  she  will  in  no  manner  countenance  or  encoursg 
this  mistaken  philanthropy;  that  she  will  be  no  agent  i 
this  paltry  Quixotism;  that  she  will  not  be  instrumeol] 
to  a  result  which  cannot  be  contemplated  by  the  raa 
callous  without  emotions  at  once  painful  and  overwhelfl 
ing. 

Sir,  1  fear  that  unless  this  be  done — unless  the  plsa 
and  operations  of  the  abolitionists  are  thus  put  dows- 
unless  Government  stands  as  an  impassable  bajrier  be 
tween  us  and  them — unless  some  prompt  and  immedsli 
action  is  had — I  fear,  I  say,  sir,  that  no  adequate  ooa 
ception  can  be  formed  of  the  tremendous  consequencci 
which  will  follow.  I  wish  not  to  menace  or  threalea. 
I  speak  from  the  deepest,  fullest,  firmest  convicUos. 
We  exist  under  a  necessity  which  cannot  be  touched  oi 
tampered  with.  Our  property  and  lives  may  be  in  jeo^ 
ardy.  Let  but  the  crisis  come,  and  no  feeling  of  iIm 
heart,  no  ratiodnation  of  the  head,  can  hold  the  Unisa 
together  for  a  single  moment.  Why  not  then,  sir,  act 
in  this  exigency  as  we  ask  you  to  act?  Why  not  silenoe 
in  this  hall,  at  once  and  for  ever,  these  enemies  of  ov 
peace?  Wtiy  not,  as  friends  of  liberty  and  union,  drinre 
from  your  doors  whatever  is  likely  to  jeopard  either, 
and  enable  us  to. approach  the  necessary  business  of  the 
country — ^the  conscientious  discharge  of  our  duty — with 
minds  and  hearts  untrammelled  and  undisturbed. 

Sir,  we  are  obliged  to  act  in  this  matter;  we  have  ben 
compelled  to  do  so  by  an  imperious  sense  of  duty.  MTe 
abhor  the  idea  of  mixing  it  up  with  party — of  nnakiog  it 
part  and  parcel  of  any  political  intrigue — of  gatheriag 
about  it  measures  or  modes  of  policy  to  which  it  slaods 
in  no  relation.  Our  sole  object  is  to  protect  our  lives 
and  property;  to  allay  this  exacerbated  and  enkindled 
feeling;  to  put  down  this  spirit  of  fanaticism,  this  dooa- 
neering  insolence,  which  may  prove  destructive  to  o«r 
happiness  and  prosperity.  It  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  crush  and  extinguish  the*efforts  of  these  individuals 
at  once.  The^  are  not  only  dangerous  in  themselva^ 
but  it  may  be  in  their  power  to  mislead  the  majority  of 
a  people  who  hav^e  no  direct  interest  in  the  matter  at 
issue.  The  question  will  then  become  political,  and  the 
country  be  revolutionized  at  once.  To  prevent  it,  you 
must  secure  us  from  agitation  here — here,  if  not  else- 
where.    This,  at  least,  must  be  neutral  ground. 

Sir,  we  ask  for  such  legislation  upon  this  petition  as 
will  close  the  doors,  once  and  for  all,  upon  others  of 
similar  import;  .we  ask  to  be  relieved  from  the  conster- 
nation in  which  we  and  our  constituents  are  thrown;  we 
ask  that  the  motion  of  my  honorable  friend  and  colleague 
may  prevail,  and  tliat  whatever  language  these  petition- 
ers, these  calumniators,  and  disorganizer^may  hold  else- 
where, they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  hold  it  here.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  acts  under  a  misconception;  he  is 
not  warranted,  by  any  precedent,  in  supposing  that  the 
question,  whether  this  petition  shall  or  shall  not  be  re- 
ceived, cannot  be  put.  Sir,  that  is  the  preliminary 
question,  and,  if  carried  in  the  affirmative,  there  is  an 
end  of  the  matter.  The  right  of  petitioning  is  not  at  all 
prejudiced  by  such  a  course;  nor  has  it  been  so  consid- 
ered by  any  previous  Congress;  for  I  have  a  case  before 
me  in  which  a  petition  from  York  county,  Pennsylvania, 
was  rejected,  the  vote  on  receiving  it  being  yeas  20, 
nays  24. 

No,  sir,  this  motion  is  a  far  milder  one  than  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  have  a  right  to  demand;  they  have  the 
right  to  ask  an  express  renunciation  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress of  any  shadow  of  power  to  interfere  between  the 
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jiUnter  and  bis  slaves.    The  constitution  justifies  them 
ID  such  t  demand  {  and  yet  they  only  require  you  to  say 
that  you  vill  not,  and  cannot,  entertain  these  petitions. 
Hss  Congress  prohibited  itself  from  doing  sof    Not  at 
dl,  sir.    Does  it,  in  so  doing,  abridge  the  right  to  as- 
femble  peaceably  and  petition  for  redress  of  grievances? 
MothiDg  of  the  kind.     What  petitions  is  it  bound  to  re- 
eeire?  Not  sureljr  those  which  are  violent,  disrespect- 
ful, ind  insolent  m  language,  which  would  visit  with  a 
nonl  contagion  the  whole  bo4y  politic;  which  degrades 
tbe  character  of  our  mothers  and  sisters;  which  impugns 
^e  honor  and  outrages  the  feelings  of  the  South  and 
Weslt    Grievances!  For  what  grievances  do  these  peti- 
tioners seek  redress?  Does  slavery  in  this  District  inter- 
fere with  them?  Have  they  any  local  or  general  interest 
in  the  matter?  Or  arc  you  to  elect  this  Government  into 
an  ethical  college?  If  so,  sir,  I  plead  to  the  jurisdiction. 
It  is  not  a  tribunal  before  which  we  can  be  brought 
Hss  the  constitution  guarantied  to  these  people,  having 
neither  a  general  nor  local  interest  in  the  matter,  the 
right  to  come  here  and  require  me  to  weaken  and  abol- 
jh  the  very  institution  which  I  represent?   Am  I,  acting 
fcr  three  fifths  of  the  slave  population  of  South  Caro- 
tins, to  impuni  the  very  principle  upon  which  I  hold 
my  test?   Shall  I,  sir,  bound  by  ties  that  will  cleave  to 
lac  through  lift,  to  protect  sind  defend  the  character  of 
m  constituents,  submit  to  this  insolent  dictation,  and 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  cover  that  character  with  insult 
ud  opprobrium?    JLet  me  suppose  a  case.    Suppose 
ttst  you  were  called  upon  to  establish  a  general  national 
raigion,  would  you  consider  the  proposition  for  one 
nwnent?  Certainly  you  would  not.    Why,  then,  con- 
werUns  proposition?    What  right  have  these  petition- 
ers to  interfere  between  the  District  of  Cohimbia  and 
it»«UFes?  The  constitution  authorizes  the  taking  of  pri- 
nte  property  for  public  uses:  but  the  use  of  property 
wpp«es  its  continuance.   From  what  funds  is  this  prop- 
erty to  be  purchased?  From  those  of  the  United  States? 
fnw  By  fbnds?  from  the  funds  of  South  Carolina?    Am 
I  to  furnish  a  torch  for  my  own  dwelling,  a  knife  for  my 
own  throat?  '  o  / 

Sir,  tbe  Government  has  tbe  same  power  over  this 
wict  that  it  has  over  a  State,  and  it  has  no  more. 
There  M  no  adjudicated  case,  no  dictum,  admitting  any 
[ttrtlwr  jurisdiction.  Maryland  and  Virginia,  slavehold- 
^  States,  ceded  these  ten  miles  square  to  the  general 
wernment;  and  for  what?  That  an  unfunited  despot- 
?"  ™'g*  be  exercised  in  it?  No,  sir,  they  gave  it  in 
™.  There  was  an  implied  understanding  that  nothing 
«yimous  to  their  interests  should  be  transacted  within 

•pk  11-  *  **"*  ^^^»  *^  '^»*^  **>«  cause  of  agitation  and 
reoeuion  should  find  no  material  for  its  purpose;  that 
jwe  ibc  wild  frenzy  of  the  abolitionists  should  neither 
w  confirmed  nor  promoted;  that  here  the  road  and  odi- 
JM,  tHe  rash,  stormy,  and  uncompromising  doctrines  of 
*|^  rancorous  fanatics,  should  not  gravitate  as  to  a 
jwmon  centre.  Why,  sir,  if  one  of  the  free  States~if 
r*J|^«vania,  for  mstance—ahould  cede  to  you  her  me- 
^OM.  you  might,  with  the  same  proprie^,  place  the 
J^  ^  of  slavery  there,  as  attempt  to  interfere  with 
k  JT"^  development  of  that  institution  here.  There 
jj'^^jnction  whatever— not  the  slightest;  the  ca^s 
V*  ptttllel    You  are  invested  with  no  power  to  med- 

vZi^S^^'  y^  *''®  c^topM  by  the  constitution:  and 
;!!V*Wity  to  that  instrument,  your  full  and  ready  ap- 

I  ^iSw?  ^  **•  **  *^"*^  *®  ^®  ihowa  by  obeying  its  in- 

tJfc?"? •  *feen,  «r,  all  around  at  the  plighted  &ith, 
•ii  k  u  *^°™P*«*f  existing  between  u&and  our  North- 
™  oreihren,  and  at  the  friendship,  and  confidence, 
jTtiSu^^'  which  should  exist  between  us;  looking 
cli2^      »n<l  "firit  of  our  glorious  constitution,  and 

"««ng  an  abiding  trust  in  the  virtue  and  patriotism 
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of  this  Senate,  we  do  hope  (and  no  man  who  has  char* 
acter  enough  to  come  here,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  deserve 
to  be  here,  can  hope  otherwise)  that  the  portcullis  of  the 
constitution  may  be  dropped  between,  these  men  and 
our  lives  and  property. 

Sir,  let  me  call  upon  you  for  the  strongest  possiblo 
action;  let  me  ask  you  to  restore  a  spirit  of  peace  and 
harmony  to  members  of  the  same  confederacy,  to 
brethren  of  the  same  family,  to  human  bein^  speaking 
the  same  language,  practising  the  same  religion,  having 
the  same  deep  and  solemn  interest  in  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  our  beloved  country.  Such  action,  con- 
sequent upon  moderation,  firmness,  and  good  sense, 
win  be  at  once  honorable  to  you  and  satisfactory  to  the 
South.  Instead  of  sweeping  awa^  our  laws  and  insti- 
tutions, our  rights  and  property,  it  will  go  abroad  with 
healing  on  its  wingfs.  Instesd  of  the  fruits  of  bitterness^ 
blood-thirsty  tumults,  house-burning,  and  massacre,  the 
whole  strength  and  fury  of  this  excitement  will  be  at 
once  stifled  and  dissipated;  and,  instead  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  slaveholding  States  being  withdrawn  from 
the  Government,  never  more  to  be  restored,  they  will 
look  upon  it  with  yet  more  of  honor,  gratitude,  and 
affection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  said  that,  for  two  or  three  weeks 
past,  there  had  been  in  his  possession  a  memorial  from 
the  Cain  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  in  the  State  of  i^ehnsylvania,  reauesting  Con- 
gress to  abolish  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  within  tbe 
District  of  Columbia.  This  memorial  was  not  a  printed 
form;  its  huiguage  was  not  that  in  established  use  for 
such  documents.  It  did  not  proceed  from  those  des- 
perate fanatics  who  have  b%en  endeavoring  to  disturb 
the  security  and  peace  of  society  in  the  Southern  States^ 
by  the  distribution  of  incendiary  pamphlets  and  papers. 
Far  different  is  the  truth.  It  emanates  from  a  society 
of  Christians,  whose  object  had  always  been  to  promote 
peace  and  good-will  among  men,  and  who  have  been 
the  efficient  and  persevering  friends  of  humanity  in 
every  clime.  To  their  untinng  efforts,  more  than  to 
those  of  any  other  denomination  of  Christians,  we  owe 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  abolishing  tlie 
African  slave  trade  throughout  the  world.  This  memo- 
rial was  their  testimony  against  the  existence  of  slavery. 
This  testimony  they  had  borne  for  more  than  a  century. 
Of  the  purity  of  their  motives  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. 

He  had  omitted  to  present  this  memorial  at  an  earlier 
day,  because  he  had  thought  that,  on  its  presentation  at 
the  proper  time,  much  good  might  be  done.  He  had 
believed  that,  by  private  consultations,  some  resolution 
might  be  devised  upon  this  exciting  subject,  which 
would  obtain  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate.  If 
there  was  one  roan  in  that  body  not  willing  to  adopt  any 
proper  measure^to  calm  the  troubled  spirit  of  the  South, 
he  did  not  know  him.  This,  in  his  judgment,  would 
be  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  the  object  which  we 
all  desire  to  accomplish.  The  proper  course  to  attain 
this  result  Was,  in  his  opinion,  to  refer  the  subject, 
either  to  a  select  comntittee,  or  to  the  Committee  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  They  would  examine  it  in 
all  its  bearings;  they  would  ascertain  the  views  and 
feelings  of  individual  Senators,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
they  would  be  able  to  recommend  some  measure  to  the 
Senate  on  which  they  could  all  unite.  This  would  have 
a  most  happy  effect  upon  the  country.  He  had  intend- 
ed, upon  presenting  the  memorial  which  he  had  in 
charge,  to  have  suggested  this  mode  of  proceeding. 
He  regretted,  therefore,  that  he  had  not  known  that  his 
friend  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Morris]  was  in  possession  of  me- 
morials having  a  similar  object  in  view.  If  he  had  been 
informed  of  it,  he  should  have  endeavored  to  persuade 
him  to  wait  until  Monday  next,  when  he  (Mr.  B.)  would 
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have  been  prepared  to  pursue  the  course  he  had  indi- 
cated. But  the  question  has  now  been  forced  upon  us. 
No,  (said  Mr.  B.,)  it  has  not  been  forced^upon  me,  be- 
cause I  am  glad  to  have  a  suitable  occasion  of  expressing 
my  opinions  upon  the  subject. 

The  memorial  which  I  have  in  my  possession  is  en- 
titled to  the  utmost  respect,  from  the  character  of  the 
memorialists.  As  I  entirely  dissent  from  the  opinion 
which  they  express,  that  we  ought  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  I  feel  it  to  be  due  to  them,  to 
myself,  and  to  the  Senate,  respectfully,  but  firmly,  to 
state  the  reasons  why  I  cannot  advocate  their  views  or 
acquiesce  in  their  conclusions. 

If  any  one  principle  of  constitutional  law  can,  at  this 
day,  be  considered  as  settled,  it  is,  that  Congress  have 
no  right,  no  power,  over  the  question  of  slavery  ^7ithi^ 
those  States  where  it  exists.  The  property  of  the  mas- 
ter in  his  slave  existed  in  full  force  before  the  federal 
constitution  was  adopted,  ft  was  a  subject  which  then 
belonged,  as  it  still  belongs,  to  the  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  several  States.  These  States,  by  the  adop> 
tion  of  the  constitution,  never  yielded  to  the  general 
Government  any  right  to  interfere  with  the  question. 
It  remains  where  it  was  previous  to  the  establishment  of 
our  confederacy. 

The  constitution  has,  in  the  clearest  terms,  recognised 
the  right  of  property  in  slaves.  It  prohibits  any  State 
into  which  a  slave  may  have  fled  from  passing  any  law 
to  discharge  him  from  slavery,  and  declares  that  he 
shall  be  delivered  up  by  the  authorities  of  such  State  to 
his  master.  Nay,  more;  it  makes  the  existence  of  slave- 
ry the  foundation  of  political  power,  by  giving  to  those 
States  within  which  it  existSf  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, not  only  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of 
free  persons,  but  also  in  proportion  to  three  fifths  of  the 
number  of  slaves. 

•An  occasion  very  fortunately  arose  in  the  first  Con- 
gress to  settle  this  question  for  ever.  The  society  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Pennsylvania  brought  it  before 
that  Congress  by  a  memorial,  which  was  presented  on 
the  11th  day  of  February,  1790.  After  the  subject  had 
been  discussed  for  several  days,  and  afler  solemn  de- 
liberation, the  House  of  Representatives,  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  on  the  23d  day  of  March,  1790,  resolved 
*'  That  Congress  have  no  authority  to  interfere  in  the 
emancipation  of  slaves,  or  in  the  treatment  of  them, 
within  any  of  the  States;  it  remaining  with  the  several 
States  alone  to  provide  any  regulations  therein  which 
humanity  and  true  policy  may  require." 

I  have  thought  it  would  be  proper  to  present  this 
decision,  which  was  made  almost  half  a  century  ago, 
distinctly  to  the  view  of  the  American  people.  The 
language  of  the  resolution  is  clear,  precise,  and  definite. 
It  leaves  the  question  where  the  constitution  left  it,  and 
where,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  ever  shall  remain. 
The  constitution  of  the  United  States  never  would  have 
been  called  into  existence;  instead  of  the  innumerable 
blessings  which  have  flowed  from  our  happy  Union,  we 
should  have  had  anarchy,  jealousy,  and  civil  war,  among 
the  sister  republics  of  which  our  confederacv  is  com- 
posed, had  not  the  free  States'  abandoned  all  control 
over  this  question.  For  one,  whatever  may  be  my 
opinions  upon  the  abstract  question  of  slavery,  (and  I  am 
free  to  confess  they  are  those  of  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,) I  shall  never  attempt  to  violate  this  fundamental 
compact.  The  Union  will  be  dissolved,  and  incalcula- 
ble evils  will  rise  from  its  ashes,  the  moiqent  any  such 
attempt  is  seriously  made  by  the  free  States  in  Congress. 

What,  then,  are  the  circumstances  under  which  these 
memorials  are  now  presented?  A  number  of  fanatics, 
led  on  by  foreign  incendiaries,  have  been  scattering 
•'arrows,  firebrands,  and  death,'*  throughout  the  South- 
ern States.    The  natural  tendency  of  their  publications 


is  to  produce  dissatisfaction  and  revolt  among  the  slaves, 
and  to  incite  their  wild  passions  to  vengeance.  All 
history,  as  well  as  the  ]Jresent  condition  of  the  slaves, 
proves  that  there  can  be  no  danger  of  the  final  result 
of  a  servile  war.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  what  dreadfiil 
scenes  may  be  enacted,  before  such  an  insurrcctioD, 
which  would  spare  neither  age  nor  sex,  could  be  op- 
pressed! What  agony  of  mind  must  be  sulTerea, 
especially  by  the  gentler  sex,  in  consequence  of  these 
publications!  Many  a  mother  clasps  her  infant  to  her 
bosom  when  she  retires  to  rest,  under  dreadful  appre- 
hensions that  she  may  be  aroused  from  her  alambers 
by  the  savasre  yells  of  the  slaves  by  whom  she  is  sur- 
rounded. These  are  the  works  of  the  abolitioniir. 
TThat  their  motives  may  be  honest  I  do  not  doubt;  but 
their  zeal  is  without  knowledge.  The  history  of  the 
human  race  presents  numerous  examples  of  ig^norant 
enthusiasts,  the  purity  of  whose  intentions  cannot  be 
doubted,  who  have  spread  devastation  and  bloodshed 
over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

These  fanatics,  instead  of  benefiting  the  slaves  who 
are  the  objects  of  their  regard,  have  inflicted  serious  in- 
juries upon  them.  Self-preservation  is  the  firat  law  of 
nature.  The  masters,  for  the  sake  of  their  wires  and 
children,  for  the  sake  of  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  them 
on  earth,  must  tighten  the  reins  of  authority  over  their 
slaves.  They  must  thus  counteract  the  efforts  of  the  aboli- 
tionists. The  slaves  are  denied  many  indulgencea  which 
their  masters  would  otherwise  cheerfully  g^nt.  They 
must  be  kept  in  such  a  state  of  bondage  as  efiectually 
to  prevent  their  rising.  These  are  the  injurioua  effects 
produced  by  the  abolitionists  upon  the  slave  himself. 
Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  they  render  his  condition  mis- 
erable, by  presenting  to  his  mind  vague  notions  of  free- 
dom  never  to  be  realized,  on  the  other,  they  make  it 
doubly  miserable,  by  compelling  the  master  to  be  se- 
vere, in  order  to  prevent  any  attempts  at  insurrection. 
They  thus  render  it  impossible  for  the  master  to  treat 
his  slave  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  heart  and  his 
feelings. 

Besides,  do  not  the  abolitionists  perceive  that  the  spirit 
'  which  is  thus  roused  must  protract  to  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod the  emancipation  of  the  slave?  The  necessary  ef- 
fect of  their  efforts  is  to  render  desperate  those  to  whom 
the  power  of  emancipation  exclusively^  belongs.  I  be- 
lieve most  conscientiously,  in  whatever  light  this  subject 
can  be  viewed,  that  the  best  interests  of  the  slave  re- 
quire that  the  question  should  be  lefY,  where  the  con- 
stitution has  left  it,  to  the  slaveholding  States  them- 
selves, without  foreign  interference. 

This  being' a  true  statement  of  the  case,  as  applied  to 
the  States  where  slavery  exists,  what  is  now  asked  by 
these  memorialists?  That  in  this  District  of  ten  miles 
square — a  District  carved  out  of  two  slaveholding  States* 
and  surrounded  by  them  on  all  sides — slavery  shall  be 
abolished.  What  would  be  the  effects  of  granting  their 
request?  You  would  thus  erect  a  citadel  in  the  very 
heart  of  these  States,  upon  a  territory  which  they  have 
ceded  to  you  for  a  far  different  purpose,  from  which 
abolitionists  and  incendiaries  could  securely  attack  the 
peace  and  safety  of  their  citizens.  You  establish  a^pot 
within  the  slaveholding  States  which  would  be  a  city  of 
refuge  for  runaway  slaves.  You  create  by  law  a  central 
point  from  which  trains  of  gunpowder  may  be  securely 
laid,  extending  into  the  surrounding  States,  which  may 
at  any  moment  produce  a  fearful  and  destructive  explo- 
sion. By  passing  such  a  law,  you  introduce  the  enemy 
into  the  very  bosom  of  these  two  States,  and  afford  him 
every  opportunity  to  produce  a  servile  insurrection.  Is 
there  any  reasonable  man  who  can  for  one  moment  sup- 
pose that  Virginia  and  Maryland  would  have  ceded  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  United  ^tes,  if  they  had 
entertained  the  slightest  idea  thst  Coifgress  would  ever 
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use  it  for  any  such  purpose?  They  ceded  it  for  your 
use,  for  your  convenience,  and  not  for  their  own  de- 
struction. When  slavery  ceases  to  exist  under  the  laws 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  then,  and  not  till  then,  ought 
it  to  be  abolished  in  tlie  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  B.  said  that,  notwithstanding  these  were  his  opin- 
ions, he  could  not  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhouk,]  not  to  receive 
these  memorials.  He  would  not  at  present  proceed  to 
state  his  reasons,  still  hoping  the  Senate  could  yet  agree 
upon  some  course  which  would  prove  satisuictory  to 
all.  l¥ith  this  view,  he  moved  that  the  whole  subject 
be  postponed  until  Monday  next. 

Mr.  BENTOM  rose  to  express  his  concurrence  in  the 
suggestion  of   the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,   [Mr. 
BucBAVAv,]  that  the  consideration  of  this  subject  be 
postponed  until  Monday.    It  had  come  up  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  to-day,  and  the  postponement  would 
eive  an  opportunity  for  Senators  to  reflect,  and  to  con- 
fer together,  and  to  conclude  what  was  best  to  be  done 
where  all  were  united  in  wishing  the  same  end,  namely, 
to  allay,  and  not  to  produce,  excitement.    He  had  risen 
for  this  purpose;  but,  being  on  his  feet,  he  would  say  a 
few  words  on  the  general  subject,  which  the  presenta- 
tion of  these  petitions  had  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
brought  up.    With  respect  to  the  petitioners,  and  those 
with  whom  they  acted,  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  many 
of  them  were  good  people,  aiming  at  benevolent  objects, 
and  endeavoring  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  one  part 
of  the   tiuman  race,  without    inflicting  calamities  on 
another  part;  but  they  were  mistaken  in  their  mode  of 
proceeding,  and  so  far  from  accomplishing  any  part  of 
their  object,  the  whole  effect  of  their  interposition  was 
to  aggravate  the  condition  of  those  in  whose  behalf  they 
were  interfering.     But  there  was  another  part,  and  he 
meant  to  speak  of  the  abolitionists  generally,  as  the 
body  containing  the  part  of  which  he  spoke;  there  was 
another  part  whom  he  could  not  qualify  as  good  people 
seeking  benevolent  ends  by  mistaken  means,  but  as  in- 
cendiaries and  M^itators,  with  diabolical  objects  in  view, 
to  be  accomplished  by  wicked  and  deplorable  means. 
He  did  not  go  into  the  proofs  now  to  establish  the  correct- 
ness of  his  opinion  of  this  latter  class,  but  he  presumed  it 
would  be  admitted  that  every  attempt  to  work  upon  the 
passions  of  the  slaves,  and  to  excite  them  to  murder  their 
owners^  was  a  wicked  and  diabolical  attempt,  and  the 
work  of  a  midnight  incendiary.   Pictures  of  slave  degra- 
dation and  misery,  and  of  the  white  man's  luxury  and  cru- 
elty, were  attempts  of  this  kind;  for  they  were  appeals  to 
the  vengeance  of  slaves,  and  not  to  the  intelligence  or  rea- 
son of  those  who  legislated  for  them.    He  (Mr.  B.)  had 
bad  many  pictures  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  many  diaboli- 
cal publications,  sent  to  him  on  this  subject,  during  the 
last  summer,  the  whole  of  which  he  had  cast  into  the  fire, 
and  should  not  have  thought  of  referring  to  the  circum- 
stance at  this  time,  as  displaying  the  character  of  the 
incendiary  part  of  the  abolitionists,  had  he  not  within 
these  few  days  past,  and  while  abolition  petitions  were 
pouring  into  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  received  one 
of  these  pictures,  the  design  of  which  could  be  nothitig 
bat  mischief  of  the  blackest  dye.     It  was  a  print  from 
an  engraving,  (and  Mr.  B.  exhibited  it,  and  handed  it  to 
Senators  near  him,)  representing  a  laree  and  spreading 
tree  of  liberty,  beneath  whose   ample  shade  a  slave 
owner  was  at  one  time  luxuriously  reposing,  with  slaves 
&nn*ing  him;  at  another  carried  forth  in  a  palanquin,  to 
view  the  half-naked  laborers  in  the  cotton  field,  whom 
drivers^  with  whips,  were  scourging  to  the  task.     The 
print  was  evidently  from  the  abolition  mint,  and  came 
to  him  by  some  other  conveyance  than  that  of  the  mail, 
for  there  was  no  post  mark,  or  mark  of  any  kind,  to 
identify  its  origin  and  to  indicate  its  line  of  march.    For 
what  purpose  could  such  a  picture  be  intended,  unless 


to  inflame  the  passions  of  slaves?    And  why  engrave  it, 
except  to  multiply  copies  for  extensive  distribution? 
But  it  was  not  pictures  alone  that  operated  upon  the 
I>assions  of  the  slaves,  but  speeches,  publications,  peti- 
tions presented  in  Congress,  and  the  whole  machinery 
of  abolition  societies.     None  of  these  things  went  to  the 
understandings  of  the  slaves,  but  to  their  passions,  all 
imperfectly  understood,  and  inspiring  vague  hopes,  and 
stimulating  abortive  and  fatal  insurrections.    Societies, 
especially,  were  the  foundation  of  the  greatest  mischiefs. 
Whatever  might  be  their  objects,  the  slaves  never  did, 
and  never  can,  understand  them  but  in  one  way:  as  al- 
lies organized  for  action,  and  ready  to  march  to  their 
aid  on  the  first  signal  of  insurrection!    It  was  thus  that 
the  massacre  of  San  Domingo  was  made.     The  society 
in  Paris,  Les  Jimit  dea  Noir$t  Friends  of  the  Blacks,  with 
its  affiliated  societies  throughout  France  and  in  London, 
made  that  massacre.    And  who  composed  that  society? 
In  the  beginning,  it  comprised  the  extremes  of  virtue 
and  of  vice;  it  contained  the  best  and  the  basest  of  hu* 
man  kind!     Lafayette  and  the  abbe  Gregoire,  those 
purest  of  philanthropists;  and  Marat  and  Anacharsis 
Chlootz,  those  imps  of  hell  in  human  shape,    in  the 
end,  for  all  such  societies  riin  the  same  career  of  degen* 
eration,  the  good  men,  disgusted  with  their  associates, 
retired  from  the  scene,  and  the  wicked  ruled  at  pleas- 
ure.    Declamations  against  slavery,  publications  in  ga- 
zettes, pictures,  petitions-  to  the  constituent  assembly, 
were  the  mode  of  proceeding;  and  the  fish  women  of 
Paris — he  said  it  with  humiliation,  because  American 
females  had  signed  the  petitions  now  before  us — the  fish 
women  of  Paris,  the  very  poissardea  from  the  quays  of 
the  Seine,  became  the  obstreperous  champions  of  West 
India   emancipation.     The    effect    upon    the    French 
islands  is  known  to  the  world;  but  what  is  not  known  to 
the  world,  or  not  sufficiently  known  to  it,  is  that  the 
same  societies  which  wrapt  in  flames  and  drenched  in 
blood  the  beautiful  island^  which  was  then  a  {garden  and 
now  a  wilderness,  were  the  means  of  exciting  an  insur- 
rection upon  our  own  continent;  in  Louisiana,  where  a 
French  slave  population  existed,  and  where  the  lan- 
guage of  Lea  Jimia  dea  Noira  could  be  understood,  and 
where  their  emissaries  could  glide.     The  knowledge  of 
this  event  (Mr.  B.  said)  ought  to  be  better  known,  both 
to  show  the  danger  of  these  societies,  however  distant, 
and  though  oceans  may  roll  between  them  and  their 
victims,  and  the  fate  of  the  slaves  who  may  be  excited 
to  insurrection  by  them  on  any  part  of  the  American 
continent.    He  would  read  the  notice  of  the  event  from 
the  work  of  Mr.  Charles  Gayarre,  lately  elected  by  his 
native  State  to  a  seat  on  this  floor,  and  whose  resigna- 
tion of  that  honor  he  sincerely  regretted,  and  particular- 
ly for  the  cause  which  occasioned  it,  and  which  abstract- 
ed talent  from  a  station  that  it  would  have    adorned. 
Mr.  B.  read  from  the  work,  *'Esaai  Hiatorique  Sur  la 
Louiaiane^'*     **  The  white  population  of  Louisiana  was 
not  the  only  part  of  the  population  which  was  agitated 
by  the  French  revolution.    The    blacks,  encouraged 
without  doubt  by  the  success  which  their  race  had  ob- 
tained in  San  Domingo,  dreamed  of  liberty  and  sought 
to  shake  off  the  yoke.     The  insurrection  was  planned 
at  Pointe  Coupe^,  which  was  then  an  isolated  parish, 
and  in  which  the  number  of  slaves  was  considerable. 
The  conspiracy  took  birth  on  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Ju- 
lien  Poydras,  a  rich  planter,  who  was  then  travelling  in 
the  United  SUtes,  and  spread  itself  rapidly  throughout 
the  parish*     The  death  of  all  the  whites  was  resolved. 
Happily  the  conspirators  could  not  agree  upon  the  day 
for  the  massacre,  and  from  this  disagreement  resulted  a 
quarrel,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  plot.     The 
militia  of  the  parish  immediately  took  arms,  and  the 
Baron  de  Carondelet  caused  them  to  be  supported  by 
the  troops  of  the  line.    It  was  resolved  to  arrest,  and  to 
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punish  the  principal  conspirators.  The  slaves  opposed 
It;  but  they  were  quickly  dispersed,  with  the  loss  of 
twenty  of  their  number  killed  on  the  spot.  FifVy  of 
the  insurgents  were  condemned  to  death.  Sixteen  were 
executed  in  different  parts  of  the  parish;  the  rest  were 
put  on  board  a  galley  and  hung  at  intervals,  all  along 
the  river,  as  far  as  New  Orleans,  (a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.)  The  severity  of  the  chastise- 
ment intimidated  the  blacks,  and  all  returned  to  per- 
fect order." 

Resuming  his  remarks,  Mr.  B.  said  he  had  read  this 
passage  to  show  that  our  white  population  had  a  right 
to  dread,  nay,  were  bound  to  dread,  the  mischievous  in- 
fluence of  these  societies,  even  when  an  ocean  inter- 
vened, and  much  more  when  they  stood  upon  the  same 
hemisphere,  and  within  the  bosom  of  the  same  country. 
He  had  also  read  it  to  show  the  miserable  fate  of  their 
victims,  and  to  warn  aH  that  were  g[ood  and  virtuous — all 
that  were  honest,  but  mistaken — m  the  three  hundred 
and  flfty  affiliated  societies,  vaunted  by  the  individuals 
who  style  themselves  their  executive  committee,  and 
who  date,  from  the  commercial  emporium  of  this  Union, 
their  high  manifesto  against  the  President;  to  warn 
them  at  once  to  secede  from  associations  which,  what- 
ever may  be  their  designs,  can  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  revive  in  the  Southern  States  the  tragedy,  not  of  San 
Domingo,  but  of  the  parish  of  Pointe  Coupe^. 

Mr.  B.  went  on  to  say  that  these  societies  hsd  already 
perpetrated  more  mischief  than  the  joint  remainder  of 
all  their  lives  spent  in  prayers  of  contrition,  and  in  works 
of  retribution,  could  ever  atone  for.  They  had  thrown 
the  state  of  the  emancipation  question  fifty  years  back. 
They  had  subjected  every  traveller,  and  every'emigrant, 
from  the  non-slaveholdin?  States,  to  be  received  with 
boldness,  and  viewed  with  suspicion  and  jealousy,  in  the 
slaveholding  States.  They  had  occasioned  many  slaves 
to  lose  their  lives.  They  had  caused  the  deportation  of 
many  ten  thousands  from  the  grain-growing  to  the 
planting  States.  They  had  caused  the  privileges  of  all 
fllaves  to  be  curtailed,  and  their  bonds  to  be  more  tight- 
ly drawn.  Nor  was  the  mischief  of  their  conduct  con- 
fined to  slaves;  it  reached  the  free  colored  people,  and 
opened  a  sudden  gulf  of  miserv  to  that  population.  In 
all  the  slave  States,  this  population  has  paid  the  forfeit 
of  their  intermediate  position,  and  suffered  proscription 
as  the  instruments)  real  or  suspected,  of  the  abolition 
societies.  In  all  these  States,  their  exodus  had  either 
been  enforced  or  was  impending.  In  Missouri  there  was 
a  clause  in  the  constitution  which  prohibited  their  emi- 
gration to  the  State;  but  that  clause  had  remained  a 
dead  letter  in  the  book  until  the  a^tation  produced 
amung  the  slaves  by  the  distant  rumbling  of  the  aboli- 
tion thunder,  led  to  the  knowledge  in  some  instances,  and 
to  the  belief  in  others,  that  these  people  were  the  an- 
tennae of  the  abolitionists,  and  their  medium  for  commu- 
nicating with  the  slaves,  and  for  exciting  them  to  de- 
sertion first,  and  to  insurrection  eventually.  Then  en- 
sued a  painful  scene.  The  people  met,  resolved,  and 
prescribed  thirty  days  for  the  exodus  of  the  obnoxious 
caste.  Under  that  decree  a  general  emigration  had  to 
take  place  at  the  commencement  of  winter.  Many  wor- 
thy  and  industrious  people  had  to  quj^t  their  business 
and  their  homes,  and  to  g^  foKh  under  circumstances 
which  rendered  them  objects  of  suspicion  wherever 
they  went,  and  sealed  the  door  against  the  acquisition  of 
new  friends  while  depriving  them  of  the  protection  of 
old  ones.^  He  (Mr.  B.)  had  witnessed  many  instances 
of  this  kind,  and  had  given  certificates  to  several^  to 
show  that  they  were  banished,  not  for  their  offences, 
but  for  their  misfortunes;  for  the  misfortune  of  being 
allied  to  the  race  which  the  abolition  societies  had  made 
the  object  of  their  gratuitous  philanthropy. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  abolition  societies  in  the 


non-slaveholding  States,  Mr.  B.  turned,  with  pride  and 
exultation,  to  a  different  theme — the  conduct  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  in  all  these  States.  Before  he 
saw  that  conduct,  and  while  the  black  question,  like  a 
portentous  cloud  was  gathering  and  darkening^  on  the 
Northeastern  horizon,  ne  trembled,  not  for  the  South, 
but  for  the  Union.  He  feared  that  he  saw  the  fatml  work 
of  dissolution  about  to  begin,  and  the  bonds  of  this  gk>- 
rious  confederacy  about  to  snap;  but  the  conduct  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  in  all  the  non-slaveholding 
States  quickly  dispelled  that  fear,  and  In  its  plftce  phnt- 
ed  deep  the  strongest  assurance  of  the  harmoDV  And  in- 
divisibility of  the  Union  which  he  had  felt  for  manjr 
years.  Their  conduct  was  above  all  praise,  above  all 
thanks,  above  all  gratitude.  Hiev  had  chased  off  the 
foreign  emissaries,  silenced  the  gabbling  tongues  of  fe- 
male dupes,  and  dispersed  the  aasemblag^es,  whether 
fanatical,  visionary,  or  incendiary,  of  all  that  congregt- 
ted  to  preach  against  evils  which  afBicted  others,  not 
them,  and  to  propose  remedies  to  aggravate  the  disease 
which  they  pretended  to  cure.  They  had  acted  with  a 
noble  spirit.  They  had  exerted  a  vigor  beyond  all  law. 
They  had  obeyed  the  enactments,  not  of  the  statute 
book,  but  of  the  heart;  and  while  that  spirit  was  in  the 
heart,  he  cared  nothing  for  laws  written  in  a  book.  He 
would  rely  upon  that  spirit  to  complete  the  good  work 
it  has  began;  to  dry  up  these  societies;  to  separate  the 
mistaken  philanthropist  from  the  reckless  fanatic  and 
the  wicked  incendiary,  and  put  an  end  to  publicatioiu 
and  petitions  which,  whatever  may  be  their  desig-n,  csn 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  impede  the  object  which 
they  invoke,  and  to  aggravate  the  evil  which  they  de- 
plore. 

Turning  to  the  immediate  question  before  the  Senate, 
that  of  the  rejection  of  the  petitions,  Mr.  B.  said  his 
wish  was  to  give  that  vote  which  would  have  the  great- 
est effect  in  putting  down  these  societies.  He  thought 
tiie  vote  to  be  given  to  be  rather  one  of  expediency  than 
of  constitutional  obligation.  The  clause  in  the  constitu- 
tion so  often  quoted  in  favor  of  the  right  of  petitioning 
for  a  redress  of  grievances  would  seem  to  him  to  apply 
rather  to  the  grievances  felt  by  ourselves  than  to  those 
felt  by  others,  and  which, others  might  think  an  advan- 
tage, what  we  thought  a  g^evance.  The  petitioners 
from  Ohio  think  it  a  grievance  that  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  should  suffer  the  institution  of 
slavery,  and  praj  for  the  redress  of  that  grievance;  the 
people  of  the  District  think  the  institution  an  advantage, 
and  want  no  redress;  now,  which  has  the  right  of  peti- 
tioning? Looking  to  the  past  action  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
B.  saw  that,  about  thirty  years  ago,  a  petition  against 
slavery,  and  that  in  the  States,  was  presented  to  this 
body  by  the  society  of  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  and  that  the  same  question  upon  its  recep- 
tion was  made,  and  decided  by  yeas  and  nays,  19  to  9,  in 
fkvor  of  receiving  it.  He  read  the  names,  to  show  that 
the  Senators  from  the  slave  and  non-slaveholding  States 
voted  some  for  and  some  against  the  reception,  accord- 
ing to  each  one's  opinion,  and  not  according  to  the  po- 
sition or  the  character  of  the  State  from  which  he  came. 
Mr.  B.  repeated  that  he  thought  this  question  to  be  one 
of  expediency,  and  that  it  was  expedient  to  give  tlie 
vote  which  would  go  furthest  towards  quieting  the  pub- 
lic mind.  The  quieting  the  South  depended  upon 
quieting  the  North;  for  when  the  abolitionists  were  put 
down  in  the  former  place*  the  latter  would  be  at  ease. 
It  seemed  to  him,  then,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  non- 
slavcbolding  States  were  the  proper  persons  to  speak  fi»t. 
They  knew  the  temper  of  their  own  constituents  best, 
and  what  might  have  a  good  or  an  ill  effect  upon  them, 
either  to  increase  the  abolition  fever,  or  to  allay  it.  He 
knew  that  the  feeling  of  the  Senate  was  general;  that 
all  wished  for  the  same  end;  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
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Korth  as  cordially  as  those  of  the  South.  He  wished 
the  sabject  to  lie  orer  till  Monday,  and  then  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  those  gentlemen  aAer  they  had  had  time  to 
consider  and  to  confer  together. 

llr.  TTLER  rose  and  stated  that  he  should  have  soroe- 
whit  preferred  a  different  course.     With  the  most  pro- 
found respect  for  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and 
his  general  course,  still  he  did  not  think  that  his  propo- 
ntion  on  this  subject  was  one  which  fully  met  the  case. 
The  right  to  receive  or  reject  a  petition  is  exercised  on 
ordinary  occasions,  (said  Mr.  T.,)  and  the  grounds  on 
vbich  motions  of  this  kind  are  justified  are  numer- 
ous.   A  mere  motion  to  reject  is  not  adapted  to  a  case 
like  this,  and  is  not  such  as  should  come  from  Senators 
whose  State  has  been  so  grossly  and  wantonly  libelled. 
Would  the  rejection  of  these  petitions  be  so  satisfactory 
to  the  State  which  the  honorable  Senator  represents,  as 
some  other  course  which  may  be  pointed  out^    It  may 
be  inferred  that  they  were  rejected  solely  on  account  of 
the  disrespectful  character  of  the  language  employed. 
The  motion  is  one  which  does  not  touch  the  question  of 
the  competency  of  Congress.    I  want  to  see  something 
more  emphatic,  more  pointed;  a  positive  disclaimer,  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  of  all  competence  to  act  on  the 
Mibjecti  and  I  think  that,  from  the  spirit  which  I  see 
manifested  around  me,  we  may  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
pootive  and  actual  disclaimer.     The  Senator  from  Ohio 
HI  referred  to  the  exclusive  power  of  Congress  over 
the  District  of  Columbia.    From  this  doctrine,  which  I 
now  hear  the  Senator  advocate,  and  for  which  I  have 
never  before  heard  him  contend,  I  fear  he  will  not  be 
inclined  to  go  the  whole  length  of  my  proposition.   The 
object  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  mine  are 
the  sune— to  put  an  end  to  the  disquietude  and  insecu- 
rty  which  prevail  in  the  South;  and  the  only. difference 
between  us  is  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  can  most  ef- 
fcctoally  be  done.     What  is  the  proposition  which  is 
mde?  Does  it  reach  the  subject?    I  think  we  ought  to 
idopt  a  distinct  and  positive  resolution,  disclaiming  any 
power  in  Congress  to  legislate  on  this  subject.     How  is 
fwh  a  resolution  to  be  obtained?    In  the  usual  manner 
m  which  resolutions  are  brought  into  this  body.  I  would 
Bike  no  war  with  this  petition,  but  would  suffer  it  to  go 
tothe  Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  others 
before  it  have  gone-    Not  that,  as  chairman  of  that  com- 
^^^9 1  court  the  labor  which  it  would  impose;  but 
°««tte,  from  the  construction  of  that  committee,  I  be- 
w?e  a  resolution  would  have  been  reported,  declaring 
Qttt  the  Senate  had  not  the  power  to  meddle  with  the 
jayect  ^  I  believe  the  course  we  are  taking  is  giving  to 
!K?*  P^***^*>n>  too  much  consequence.     L.et  them  go  to 
ihe  fion's  den,  and  there  will  be  no  footprints  to  show 
W«ff  return.    The  committee  will  meet  them  with  a 
<^«ration  that  there  is  no  power  in  Congress  to  do 
»Ml  the  petitioner*  ask.     I  believe,  also,  that,  with  the 
^ption  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  there  would  be  no 
^•onance  in  the  tone  of  the  Senate  on  this  subject. 
"IJ^.^^wever,  1  only  give  as  an  opinion. 

Thtt  is  a  question  on  which  I  cannot  differ  with  the 
gj«inin  from  South  Carolina.  I  do  not  mean  to  rant 
*"Wt  it  here,  nor  to  manifest  any  particular  feelings, 
P«  to  ask  the  sympathies  of  Pennsylvania.  The  South 
^Pw»er  than  many  believe  her  to  be.  It  is  true,  no 
J*|\»owelfing  is  safe  from  the  midnight  incendiary;  but 
"*  incendiary  Is  not  to  be  found  when  the  day  breaks; 
V^  hMs  his  only  safety  in  skulking  into  obscurity,  or  fly- 
jDlto  bome  d'wUnt  spot.  The  efforts  of  these  incendia- 
t!?M  *  *  tendency  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole  of 
S^ht  population.  The  incendiary  walks  abroad  at 
™Jht,  tod  vanishes  by  day.    Virginia  fears  no  servile 

rf  tk  k  ^'^^  **"'y  ^^®  midnight  assassin.  In  the  face 
^«e  broad  day,  her  strength  is  sufficient  to  put  down 
erery  thing  like  msurrcction.    She  scornsL  to  ask  the 


commiseration  of  her  sister  States.  All  she  asks  of  the 
North  is,  that  her  Senators  wiU  sustain  the  slaveholding 
States  by  adopting  a  resolution  disclaiming  anv  power 
in  Congress  to  aid  the  views  of  wild  and  lanatic  aboli- 
tionists, by  interfering  with  the  question  of  slavery.  I 
feel  that  I  am  addressing  men  who  are  identified  with 
our  system  of  Government;  and  I  frankly  confess  that  I 
have  no  fear  of  this  body.  I  verily  believe  that  the 
Senate  will  be  true  to  their  oaths,  and  will  be  ready  to 
defend  every  State  of  the  Union  If  we  shall  find,  not- 
withstanding, that  I  am  mistaken  in  this  belief,  we  can 
then  stand  on  our  rights.  If  I  find  any  movement  can 
be  made,  which  may  be  satis&ctory  to  the  Southern 
States,  and  which  will  obtain  the  unanimous  sanction  of 
the  North,  I  shaU  not  be  found  to  stand  on  any  minor 
point  which  may  create  a  division. 

Mr.  BROWN  felt  himself  constrained,  by  a  sense  of 
duty  tg  the  State  from  which  he  came,  deeply  and  vi- 
tallv  interested  as  she  was  in  every  thing  connected 
with  the  agitating  (question  which  had  unexpectedly 
been  brought  into  discussion  that  morning,  to  present, 
in  a  few  words,  his  views  as  to  the  proper  direction 
which  should  be  ^iven  to  that  and  all  other  petitions 
relating  to  slavery  m  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  felt 
him^lf  more  especially  called  on  to  do  so  from  the  as- 
pect which  the  question  had  assumed,  in  conseqqence 
of  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
[Mr.  Calboun,]  to  refuse  to  receive  the  petition.  He 
bad  believed  from  the  first  time  he  had  reflected  on  this 
subject,  and  subsequent  events  had  but  strengthened 
that  conviction,  that  the  most  proper  disposition  of  all 
such  petitions  was  to  lay  them  on  the  table  without  print- 
ing. This  course,  whUe  it  indicated  to  the  fanatics  that 
Congress  will  yield  no  countenance  to  their  designs,  at 
the  same  time  marks  them  with  decided  reprobation  by 
a  refusal  to  print.  But,  in  his  estimation,  another  rea^ 
son  gavfe  to  the  motion  to  lay  them  on  the  table  a  deci- 
ded  preference  over  any  other  proceedings  by  which 
they  should  be  met.  The  peculiar  merit  of  this  motion, 
as  applicable  to  this  question,  is,  that  it  precludes  al) 
debate,  and  would  thus  prevent  the  agitation  of  a  sub- 
ject in  Congreto  which  all  should  deprecate  as  irau^ 
with  mischief  to  every  portion  of  this  happy  and  flourish- 
ing confederacy. 

Mr.  B.  said  that  honorable  gentlemen  who  advocated 
this  motion  had  disclaimed  all  intention  to  produce  agi- 
tation on  this  question.  He  did  not  pretend  to  question 
the  sincerity  of  their  declarations,  and,  while  willing  tq 
do  every  justice  to  their  motives,  he  must  be  allowed  to 
say  that  no  method  could  be  devised  better  calculated, 
in  his  judgment,  to  produce  such  a  result. 

He  (Mr.  B.)  most  sincerely  believed  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Southern  States  would  be  most  consulted 
by  pursuing  such  a  course  here  as  would  harmonize  the 
feeling^  of  every  section,  and  avoid  opening  for  discus- 
sion so  dangerous  and  delicate  a  question.  He  believed 
all  the  Senators  who  were  present  a  few  days  since, 
when  a  petition  of  similar  character  had  been  presented 
by  an  honorable  Senator,  had,  by  their  votes  to  lay  it  on 
the  table,  sanctioned  the  course  which  he  now  su|^- 
gested. 

[Mr.  Calhouk,  in  explanation,  said  that  himself  and 
his  colleague  were  absent  from  the  Senate  on  the  occa- 
sion alluded  to.] 

Mr.  B.  resumed  his  remarks,  and  said  that  he  had 
made  no  reference  to  the  votes  of  any  particular  mem- 
bers of  that  body,  but  what  he  had  said  was,  that  a  similar 
petition  had  been  laid  on  the  table  without  objection 
from  any  one,  and  consequently  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Senators  present.  Here,  then,  was  a  most  emphatic 
declaration,  by  gentlemen  representing  the  Northern 
States  as  well  as  those  from  other  parts,  of  the  Union, 
by  this  vote,  that  they  wiirentertain  no  attempt  at  legis- 
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Ution  on  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Why,  then,  asked  Mr.  B.,  should  we  now 
adopt  a  mode  of  proceeding  calculated  to  disturb  the 
harmonious  action  of  the  Senate,  which  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  former  votef  Why  (he  would  respectfully 
ask  of  honorable  gentlemen  who  press  the  motion  to 
refuse  to  receive  the  petition)  and  for  what  beneficial  pur- 
pose do  they  press  it?  By  persisting  in  such  a  course  it 
would,  beyond  all  doubt,  opeh  a  wide  range  of  discus- 
sion; it  would  not  fail  to  call  forth  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  in  relation  to  the  extent  of  the  right  to  petition 
under  the  constitution.  Nor  would  it  be  confined  to 
that  question  alone,  judging  from  an  expression  which 
had  fallen  from  an  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Ttlsb]  in  the  course  of  this  debate.  That  gen- 
tleman had  declared  his  preference  for  a  direct  negative 
vote  by  the  Senate,  as  to  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  to  emancipate  slaves  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. He,  for  one,  protested,  politically  speaking,  against 
opening  this  Pandora's  box  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 
For  all  beneficial  and  practical  purposes,  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  members  representing  the  Northern 
States  were,  with  the  South,  in  opposition  to  any  inter- 
ference with  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  If 
there  was  half  a  dozen  in  both  branches  of  Congress  who 
did  not  stand  in  entire  opposition  to  any  interference 
with  slavery,  in  this  District  or  elsewhere,  he  had  yet  to 
learn  it.  Was  it  wise,  was  it  prudent,  was  it  mangani- 
tnous,  in  ^^ntlemen  representmg  the  Southern  States, 
to  urffe  this  matter  still  further,  and  say  to  our  Northern 
friends  in  Congress,  ''Gentlemen,  we  all  agree  in  the 
preneral  conclusion,  that  Congress  should  not  interfere 
in  this  question,  but  we  wish  to  know  your  reasons  for 
arriving  at  this  conclusion;  we  wish  you  to  declare,  by 
your  votes,  whether  you  arrive  at  this  result  because 
vou  think  it  unconstitutional  or  not?"  Mr.  B.  said  that 
he  would  yield  to  none  in  zeal  in  sustaining  and  support- 
ing, to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  true  interest  of  the  South;  but  he  should  take  leave 
to  say  that,  when  the  almost  united  will  of  both  branches 
of  Congress,  for  all  practical  purposes,  was  with  us, 
against  all  interference  on  this  subject,  he  should  not 
hazard  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  country  by  going  on 
a  Quixotic  expedition  in  pursuit  of  abstract  constitutional 
questions.  He  would  not  quarrel  with  gentlemen  so 
long  as  they  continued  in  the  determination  not  to  inter- 
fere in  this  question,  even  if  they  did  not  come  to  that 
determination  by  precisely  the  same  mode  of  reasoning 
with  himself.  Mr.  B.  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
true  course  of  those  representing  the  South  here  was  to 
occupy  a  defensive  position,  so  long  as  others  were  dis- 
posed not  to  discuss  it,  and  Congress  refused  to  exert 
any  legislative  authority  over  the  subiect.  When  that 
attempt  was  made,  if  it  ever  should  be,  he  should  say 
the  time  for  discussion  had  passed,  and  a  period  bad 
arrived  which  called  for  other  and  more  vigorous  means 
of  self-defence. 

Another,  and  not  the  least  weighty,  reason  had  opera- 
ted on  his  mind  in  bringing  it  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
motion  to  reject  the  petition  was  inj  udicious.  If  success- 
ful, nothing  would  perhaps  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
fanatics  (he  thought  they  should  be  more  properly 
called  fiends  in  human  shape,  who  would  endeavor  to 
lay  waste  the  happiness  and  liberties  of  this  country) 
than  the  intelligence  that  they  had  received  this  mark 
of  notice,  and  to  them,  of  consequence,  from  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes.  Mr.  B.  said,  in  his  judg- 
ment, that  man  was  but  little  skilled  in  the  passions  of 
the  human  breast,  who  did  not  know  that  there  was  no 
error,  however  g^reat,  nor  any  heresy,  however  abomina- 
ble, either  in  religion  or  politics,  which  might  not  be 
aided  by  the  cry  of  persecution,  however  unfounded  it 
tnight  be  in  fact.    Fanaticism  would  seize  on  it,  to 


enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  weak  and  ignorant  in  their 
behalf.     Wicked  and  fanatical  men  had  done  this,  in  all 
ages,  and  he  doubted  not  but  the  malignant  spirits  who 
had  been  laboring  in  this  detestable  vocation  would 
cunningly  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  any  means  to  far- 
ther their  diabolical  designs.    Another,  and,  with  him, 
equally  decisive  reason  against  any  course  calculated  ts 
throw  the  subject  open  to  discussion  here,   was  the 
almost  universal  manifestation  at  the  North,  during  the 
past  summer  and  fall,  of  that  fraternal  and   patriotic 
feeling  towards  the  South,  which  he  trusted  would  coa- 
tinue  to  exert  its  happy  effect  in  preserving,  unimpaired, 
the  bonds  of  the  union  of  these  States.    He  rejoiced  at 
this  strong  development  of  feeling,  not  only  because  it 
had  contributed  to  repress  the  movements  of  dangerous 
enemies  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  our  country  is 
that  quarter,  but  be<^use  it  had  dispelled  the  insidioai 
misrepresentations  in  regard  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Northern   people,   which    certain 
presses  had,  as  he  believed,   both  in  the  North  and 
South,  most  industriously  used,  for  the  most  sinister  pur- 
poses.    What  were  the  facts,  as  to  the  public  opinion  of 
the  North,  on  this  subject?  But  a  short  time  had  passed  by 
since  most  ofthe  active  leaders  of  this  fanatical  band  were 
contemptible  fugitives,  in  different  parts  of  the  North, 
where  they  had  attempted  to  exhibit,  from  the  insulted 
and  generous  indignation  of  a  patriotic  people,  who 
wished  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country  and  their 
obligations  to  us  as  members  of  the  same  confederacy. 
That  an  active  and  daring  band  of  these  incendiaries 
existed  none  could  doubt,  but  that  they  formed  a  very 
small  portion  ofthe  great  mass  of  the  Northern  people, 
we  not  only  had  the  assurances  of  public  meetings, 
which  had  assembled  almost  throughout  that  quarter, 
attended  by  the  most  respectable  and  distinguished 
citizens,  but  we  had  here,  but  a  short  time  since,  the 
declarations  of  many  of  the  Senators  from  the  non-slave- 
holding  States,  that  this  class  of  individuals  was  but 
small,  and  that  they  were  countenanced  by  no  respecta- 
ble portion  of  those  States.    He  had  been  assured,  since 
his  arrival  here,  by  gentlemen  representing  the  Northern 
States,  that  an  abolition  discourse  could  not  be  delivered 
among  those  whom  they  represented,  without  endanger- 
ing the  safety  of  the  person  attempting  it.     In  additioo 
to  this,  he  would  say,  that  the  action  of  the    fedenl 
Government,  through  the  Post  Office  Department,  was 
protective  of  the  rights  of  the  South  against  incendiary 
publications.     If  Postmasters  to  the  North  and  South 
did  their  duty,  as  sanctioned  by  the  head  of  that  Depart- 
ment, these  enemies  of  our  Government  and  of  the  hu- 
man race  were  cut  off  from  circulating,  through  that 
medium,  their  firebrands  of  mischief.      Under  these 
circumstances,  was  this  a  time  for  us  to  throw  open  the 
door  to  discussion  on  this  subject,  and  thus  assist  in 
exacerbating  feelings  which  had  already  been  enough 
excited.     He  thought  It  only  necessary  to,  contrast  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  on  the  petition  to  which  he 
had  before  alluded,  and  which  had  been  laid  on  the 
table  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senators  present, 
with  the  proceedings  of  to-day,  to  show  the  decided 
wisdom  of  taking  the  same  course  in  relation   to  the 
present  and  all  similar  petitions.     The   petition  which 
had  been  quietly  inumed  by  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table,  had  scarcely  been  thought  of  or  heard- of  since, 
consigned  as  it  had  been  to  the  insignificance  and  con- 
tempt of  mortifying  neglect  and  want  of  notice.     What 
was  the  fact,  in  Telation  to  the  proposed  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, as  to  tlVe  present  petition?    The  Senate  had 
already  found  itself  eng^agea  in  a  debate,  which  no  one 
could^  foresee  the  direction  of,  thus  producing  agitation 
and  dignifying  with  undeserved,  and,  no  doubt,  gratify- 
ing notoriety  to  the  fanatics,  a  miserable  effusion,  which, 
but  for  this  proceeding,  would  have  fallen  into  obscurity 
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ind  contempt.     He  (Mr.  B.)  had  nothing  to  ask  from 
the  North,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  a  Southern 
Stste,  more  than  we  were  entitled  to  under  the  compact 
with  oar  sister  States,  and  from  that  feeling  of  fraternal 
regard  which,  for  many  purposes,  made  us  the  same 
people.    He,  however,  was  disposed  to  act  upon  this, 
as  upon  all  other  occasions,  in  that  spirit  of  conciliation 
in  vbich  oor  federal  Government  had  originated,  and 
without  which  it  could  not  survive.     He  would  not 
iqinrrel  with  gentlemen,  so  long  as  they  took  decided 
ffround  sgainst  any  interference  on  this  qu^tion,  even 
if  tfaey  should  differ  as  to  some  abstract  questions  in  re- 
htioa  to  it  He  believed,  most  sincerely,  that  the  almost 
anivenal  sentiment  of  tiie  intelligent  and  respectable 
portion  of  the  North  was  against  any  interference,  either 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  elsewhere,  on  this  delicate 
subject.    In  this  feeling  of  confidence,  he  was  in  favor 
of  clinging  to  the  union  of  the  States,  as  the  great  source 
of  our  sifety,  happiness,  and  liberty.     He  would  not  for 
i  moment  believe  that  either  of  the  great  sections  of 
Ibis  country  would  so  far  forget  its  just  obligations  to 
the  other,  by  such  an  outrage  upon  its  constitutional 
lights  as  would  end  in  the  overthrow  of  a  Government 
won  by  the  united  valor  and  patriotism  of  their  ancestors. 
Mr.  LEIGH.    As  a  motion  had  been  made  to  post- 
pone this  discussion  until  Monday,  I  shall  not  now  trou- 
ble the  Senate  with  the  remarks  which  I  had  intended 
to  make  I  but  whenever  the  question  shall  again  come 
up,  I  shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  make  some  observa- 
tiooi,  that  my  views  of  the  constitutional  question  may 
not  be  mistaken.    I  said  the  other  day  that  I  had  never 
conTersed  with  a  single  Northern  gentleman   whose 
opinions  on  this  subject  g^ve  me  any  dissatisfaction.     I 
then  thought  it  my  duty  to  make    this  declaration. 
Since  I  made  that  remark,  a  pamphlet  has  been  sent  to 
me,  being  a  review  of  another  pamphlet  written  by  a 
Northern  gentleman,  for  whose  character  and  piety  and 
talents  I  have  ever  felt  the  most  unbounded  respect  and 
veneration;  and  there  are,  in  the  review  which  has  been 
•est  to  me,  extracts  Irom  the  pamphlet  of  this  gentle- 
man, which  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  operate  on  the  feel- 
ings of  the  representatives  of  the  State  of  Virginia  on 
thu  floor.    If  these  extracts  be  true — but  I  have  not 
jet  seen  the  original  pamphlet — this  reverend  gentle- 
man, who  appears  to  have  been  for  some  time  in  Vir- 
ginia, although  now  a  resident  of  Massachusetts,  re- 
ceived some  impressions  as  to  the  moral  condition  of 
Virginia,  which  have  poisoned  his  mind  so  completely 
on  this  subject,  that,  if  any  of  the  intelligent  persons 
vbo  compose  his  congregation  shall  imbibe  his  opinions, 
I  cannot  but  think  we  are  approaching  a  very  fearful 
crisis. 

When  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  speaks  of 
contemptible  fanatics,  if  by  contemptible  he  means  in- 
cspabte  of  mischief,  I  must  dissent  from  the  correctness 
<if  tbe  expression.  In  every  sentiment  of  allegiance  to 
^  Government,  allegiance  of  the  heart  as  well  as 
tbe  understanding,  I  concur  with  that  gentleman.  1 
"f^  tty  nothing  more  at  present.  But  when  the  sub- 
jttt  shall  sgain  come  before  the  Senate,  I  shall  feel  my- 
*cV  bound  to  offer  my  views  at  large;  and  if  there 
^Id  be  any  thing  in  my  language  which  may  appear 
|P  have  a  tendency  to  cause  agitation,  or  to  wound  the 
feefingB  of  any  individual,  I  must  leave  it  to  the  result 
^  justify  the  purity  of  my  motives,  and  to  show  that 
^  tendency  of  all  I  shall  utter  is  to  conciliation. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  was  not  in  my  seat,  sir,  when  a 
petition  nmilar  to  this  was  a  few  days  since  laid  upon 
tbe  table.  Had  I  been,  it  would  not  have  gone  there 
no  tikniio.  Sir,  I  must  express  my  astonishment  at 
me  reniarks  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
Hu  this  discussion  been  brought  on  by  the  Southern 
States?  No,  sir.   Is  discussion  of  any  kind  unnecessary? 


Is  there  nothing  peculiar  in  the  aspect  of  affairs;  no  ex- 
traordinary efforts  making  at  the  North;  nothing  unu- 
sual in  public  sentiment  and  feeling  to  authorize  this 
discussion?  Sir,  why  has  not  North  Carolina  taken  up 
this  matter  and  in  this  way  before? 

Every  Governor  of  every  slaveholding  State  has  called 
the  attention  of  its  Legislature  to  this  subject;  the  whole 
public  mind  has  been  convulsed;  all  men  of  all  parties 
are  shaken  and  excited;  and  lo!  tbe  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  exhorts  us  to  be  ^uiet.  An  enemy,  savage, 
remorseless,  and  indignant,  is  thundering  at  our  gates, 
and  the  gentleman  tells  us  to  fold  our  arms.  Our  hearths 
and  altars  are  running  with  blood  and  in  flames;  be 
quiet,  says  the  gentleman.  The  storm  is  bursting  upon 
us  that  is  XXi  sweep  away  the  bulwarks  of  our  freedom 
and  union,  and  fill  the  land  with  convulsion  and  anarchy; 
but  sit  still,  says  tbe  honorable  Senator.  He  sees  no 
danger,  no  cause  of  alarm;  no,  not  the  slightest.  Pe- 
titioners, the  mad  instruments  for  accomplisbinr  this  un« 
hallowed  work,  are  thronging  here  by  thousanas;  incen- 
diary pamphlets^  are  circulated;  incendiary  meetings 
held;  insult,  threats,  and  denunciations,  are  heaped  upon 
US;  but  we  are  not  to  lifl  a  voice  or  raise  a  finger.  Oh! 
no,  sir;  keep  quiet;  all  around  is  a  profound  calm.  Sir» 
we  whose  lives  and  property  are  at  stake,  we  who 
have  every  motive  to  move,  are  we  alone  to  be  quietf 
It  may  be  that  there  is  some  object  in  this.  It  may  be 
that  wicked  and  designing  men  have  mixed  up  this  mat- 
ter with  others  foreign  to  it.  I  trust  not,  sir;  I  trust 
that  all  parties  will  act  in  harmony  with  each  other  on  a 
point  which  so  immediately  affects  the  public  weal.  The 
South,  sir,  has  not  produced  this  excitement.  She  has 
not  sought  this  discussion.  It  has  been  accomplished 
by  other  men  and  other  means.  By  these  selfish  and 
morose  fanatics^these  wild  disturbers,  whose  schemes 
will  involve  this  country  and  the  world  in  confusion  and 
calamity.  This  is  the  child  of  agitation^of  that  agita- 
tion which  drives  our  very  women  from  the  decencies 
and  duties  of  their  sex. 

Do  we  demand  any  thing  here,  sir,  that  we  are  not 
entitled  to?  There  is  not  a  Senator  present,  unless  it 
is  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  that  so  believes.  Sir,  I 
feel,  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  the  most  profound 
respect  for  the  talent  and  integrity,  the  ability,  bold- 
ness, and  zeal,  of  the  leading  men  of  the  North  during 
the  last  summer.  I  thank  them  for  checking  the  excite- 
ment there  as  far  as  they  were  able.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  also,  that  he  is  found  side  by 
side  with  us  in  this  crisis.  That  while  the  Senator  from 
a  slaveholding  State  sees  no  cause  of  unnecessary  ag^ta* 
tion — while  he  would  have  us  be  quiet,  nor  phtce  our 
foot  on  the  torch  that  is  about  to  consume  our  dwel- 
lings, the  Senator  from  the  great  and  free  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania identifies  himself  with  our  feelings  and  inter- 
ests, and  sees,  as  we  do,  all  around,  the  materiab  of  dis- 
cord, disunion,  and  destruction. 

Sir,  I  invoke  him,  and  all  who  think  with  him,  to  ex- 
tinguish the  fire  which  will  wrap  this  country  in  flames. 
The  Southern  country  is  filled  with  alarm  and  discon- 
tent: let  us,  by  the  rejection  of  this  petition,  remove 
instead  of  increasing  it.  Let  us  check  this  wild  crusade 
while  yet  we  may;  and,  for  God's  sake,  let  us  meet 
with  no  political  opposition  in  so  doing.  ^  Adopt  some 
measure  by  which  we  can  obtain  the  security  we  arc  en- 
titled to.  Reject  this  petition.  Public  good  and  ab- 
stract right  both  call  upon  yoii  to  do  so.  Prevent  this 
swollen  and  turbid  torrent  of  fanaticism  from  over- 
whelming these  halls.  One  pigmy  rill  has  found  its  way 
here— let  it  be  the  Ust.  I,  at  least,  sir,  will  not  aid  in 
undermining  our  institutions;  I  will  not  fan  the  flame 
of  fanaticism,  and  aid  that  fanaticism  in  producing  the 
worst  of  consequences.  Should  I  do  so,  I  should  prove 
recreant  to  my  trust. 
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Mr.  BROWN  begged  leave  to  say  one  word  more 
before  tbe  question  was  taken.  Tbe  honorable  gentle- 
man from  South  CaroHna  [Mr.  Prsston]  had  asked,  in 
a  very  emphatic  manner,  if,  when  the  burning  torch  was 
thrown  into  tbe  House,  he,  as  a  Southern  man,  would 
not  be  ready  to  extinguish  it.  He  would  answer  that  he 
was  ready,  but  he  would  also  say  that  he  was  not  ready 
to  pour  oil  on  the  torch  and  increase  the  flame  into  a 
conflagration  which  might  destroy  the  Union.  The 
honorable  gentleman  had  said  he  would  not  have  dis- 
charged his  duty  to  the  South  had  he  not  exposed  and 
proclaimed  the  danger,  and  seemed  to  think  him  not 
vigilant  enough  because  he  did  not  take  the  same  course. 
He  was,  {Perhaps,  not  gifted  with  the  keen  perspicacity 
of  tbe  gentleman  from  South  Carolina;  he  admitted  that 
he  was  unable  to  discover  the  benefit  that  would  result 
to  the  South,  or  any  other  portion  of  the  country,  from 
pursuing  a  course  which  would  lead  to  the  discussion 
And  agitation  of  this  subject  here.  Sir,  the  time  has 
been  when  the  high-minded  members  from  the  Soutliern 
States  atsumed  an  attitude  highly  honorable  on  this 
iubject.  What  was  it?  Why,  they  declared  that  it  was 
«  subject  on  which  they  would  not  tolerate  the  slightest 
discussion.  That  was  once  the  course  of  honorable  gen- 
tlemen from  the  South  on  that  floor.  But  that  time  had 
gone  by;  it  appeared  that  new  lights  had  sprung  up, 
hew  discoveries  had  been  made,  and  gentlemen  were 
feady  to  go  into  the  discussion  of  a  subject  that  once 
was  not  permitted  to  be  discussed  at  aft.  He,  as  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Southern  States,  objected 
to  any  discussion  which  went  to  call  in  question  the 
rights  of  tbe  South.  He  was  ready  to  go  with  Southern 
gentlemen  in  any  measure  that  would  prevent  such  dis- 
cussion. He  would  go  further*  Whenevior,  said  Mr.  B., 
our  Northern  friends  shall  attempt  in  the  lightest  decree 
to  interfere,  by  legpslative  action,  with  the  rights  of^the 
South,  (and  he  could  with  pleasure  say  that  they  had 
Aown  every  disposition  to  repress  such  interferences,) 
let  us,  said  he,  depart  from  them— depart  peaceably. 
The  gentleman  had  asked,  why  should  they  in  the 
Senate  not  express  their  opinions  on  this  subject,  when 
the  Governors  and  Legislatures  of  the  Southern  States 
had  done  so?  It  was  true  that  the  Executives  of  the 
Southern  States  had  recommended  this  subject  to  the 
consideration  of  their  respective  Legislatures.  This  it 
Was  their  right  and  their  duty  to  do;  but  he  denied  the 
right  of  Congress  to  discuss,  or  in  any  manner  to  inter- 
fere with,  the  subject.  The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  would  at  once  perceive  tbe  distinction  between 
any  action  on  this  subject  by  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States  specially  interested  in  it,  and  a  discussion  by  Con- 
gress which  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  That  was  his 
answer  to  the  gentleman.  ^ 

Mr.  WEBSTER  said  it  could  not  have  been  expected 
by  the  Senate  that  a  question  of  such  deep  interest  would 
come  up  for  discussion  to-day.  As  a  motion  had  been 
made  to  postpone  the  further  discussion  until  Monday, 
and  as  it  was  now  late,  a  motion  to  adjourn  would  have 
the  effect  of  postponing  the  subject  until  Monday,  as- 
suming that  the  Senate  would  adjourn  over  to  Monday. 
He  would  therefore  ask  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  make  the  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  that  he  could  have  no  objection 
to  the  motion  to  postpone,  as  he  was  desirous  that  every 
Senator  should  have  ample  time  to  deliberate^  before  he 
was  called  on  to  record  his  vote;  but  as  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  Senators  might  be  more  or  less  influenced 
by  tbe  course  which  he  might  think  proper  to  pursue  in 
relation  to  the  question,  he  deemed  it  proper  to  declare 
that  no  consideration  could  induce  him  to  withdraw  the 
demand  which  he  had  made  for  the  question  on  the  re- 
ception of  the  petition.  He  had  made  it  on  full  delibera- 
tion, and  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  be  induced  to 


change  his  opinion.    He  desired  the  question   to  be  pot 
to  the  vote;  and  were  there  no  other  reason,  there  is  ooe^- 
to  him  imperious,  why  he  should  not  forego  this  desire— ; 
the  insolent,  the  false,  and  calumnious  langua^^   whkk 
the  petitions  held  towards  the  slaveholding  States  and 
every  slaveholder  in  the  Union.    This  body  (said  Mr. 
C.)  presented  to  him  a  poKentous,  an  amazing^  spectacle. 
Here  are  assembled  the  representatives  of  twenty  kat 
confederated  States,  to  deliberate  on  their  common  in- 
terest and  prosperity,  seriously  discussing  the  question^ 
whether  they  shall  or  shall  not  receive  petitions  which 
basely  calumniate  the  institutions  of  eleven    of  those 
States,  which  denounce  their  citizens  as  pirates,  kidnap- 
pers, and  dealers  in  human  flesh!     That   a  single  in- 
dividual from  the  States  thus  slandered  should  arow  a 
determination  to  vote  to  receive  so  base  a  libel  on  the 
State  he  represents,  as  well  as  the  entire  South,  was  tp 
him  truly  wonderful;  and  yet  more  wonderful,  if  poaa- 
ble,  were  the  arguments  he  advanced  in  support  of  his 
intention.     But  more  of  this  in  its  proper  place. 

Why,  said  Mr.  C.»  ahould  there  be  any  hesitation  to 
reject  these  petitions  in  any  quarter/  Is  it  from  a  feeling 
of  delicacy  to  the  petitioners^    If  such  be  the  feelings  of 
regard  on  the  part  of  the  Senators  from  the  non-siave- 
holding  States  towards  these  mischievous  agitators,  what 
ought  to  be  our  feelings,  to  behold  the  entire  South,  by 
whose  confidence  we  have  been  selected  and^  placed 
here  to  guard  their  interest  and  honor,  basely  viltlied  ia 
the  face  of  the  world?    Is  the  hesitation  because  there 
are  feelings  diffused  throughout  the  non-slaveholding 
Stales  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  these  petitions,  so 
strong  and  so  general,  that,  for  political  reasons,  it  is  not 
thought  desirable  to  disturb  them?    Are  the  two  great   ' 
parties  who  divide  those  States  afraid  to  come  into  coin   ; 
flict  with  those  opinions?    If  so,  it  is  a  decided  reason 
why  we  of  the  South  should  insist  on  taking  the  ques- 
tion.    It  is  important  to  our  constituents  that  the  fact 
should  be  known.     He,  said  Mr.  C,  wished  to  be  per- 
fectly explicit   on  a  point  where  our   interest  is  so 
deeply  concerned.     He,  with  others,  felt,  as   ought  to 
be  felt,  for  the  open,  manly,  and  decided  course  of  a 
large  portion  of  our  Northern  brethren  during*  the  last 
summer,  against  the  criminal  conduct  of  the  fanatics; 
but  he  feared  it  has  not  checked  the  disease.    He  feared 
the  true  reason  why  there  ahould  be  the  least  hesitation 
in  rejecting  these  vile  and  libellous  attacks  on  nearly 
half  of  the  members  of  this  Union  was,  that  both  parties 
are  afraid  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  a  party  so  strong 
as  the  incendiaries.     He  could  not  doubt  but  all  who 
heard  him  reprobated  the  language  of  these  petitions; 
and  with  such  feelings  he  could  not  discover  any  other 
reason  that  was  even  plausible,  but  the  one  he  appre- 
hended.   There  were  other  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  fear  the  motive  to  which  he  referred  was  the  true  one. 
He  had  received,  a  few  days  since,  a  printed  copy  of  a 
protest,  signed  by  Arthur  Tappan  and  several  of  his 
associates,  remonstrating  against  the  lang^a^  used  in 
the  President's  message  against  the  fanatics,  m  which  iC 
is  stated,  boastingly,  that,  so  far  from  being  repressed 
by  the  proceedings  against  them  to  the  North  during  the 
last  summer,  the  number  of  their  societies  had  increased 
from  (if  my  memory  be   accurate)  250    to  350.       In 
addition  to  this,  he  regarded  the  fact  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Leigh]  referred  as  proof  but  too 
strong  that  the  fanatical  spirit  at  the  North  was  strong 
and  increasing.     He  had  not  seen  Dr.  Channing's  book; 
but  that  a  divine  of  his  eminence,  and  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  polished  writers  of  the  country,  should 
publish  such  a  book  at  this  time,  was  a  matter  for  seri- 
ous reflection  to  those  he  represented,  as  well  as  all 
who  had  similar  interests.     If  he  might  judge  of  the 
whole  from  some  of  its  extracts,  it  might  be  well  com- 
pared with  the  incendiary  publications  of  Garrison  him- 
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•elf.  It  is  a  sad  omen  of  the  times,  that  he  should  lend 
kthe  aid  of  his  talents  and  character  to  criminal  designs, 
the  direct  tendency  of  which  is  to  work  asunder  the 
Union  and  subvert  the  constitution.  But,  said  Mr.  C, 
4hough  the  false  and  slanderous  language  of  these  peti- 
tions are  to  him  imperious  reasons  for  their  rejection, 
there  were  others  of  a  character  not  less  decisive.  Tl»e 
parties,  as  he  sUted  when  he  was  first  up,  call  on  Con- 
gress to  abolish  slavery  in  this  District.  He  again  repeat- 
ed that  Congress  had  no  such  power,  no  more  than  it  has 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States. 

The  fiAh  amendment  of  the  constitution  offers  an  in- 
superable barrier,  which  provides,  among  other  things, 
that  "  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  vithout  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private 
property  be  taken  for  public  uses  without  just  compen- 
sation." Are  not  slaves  property.'  and  if  so,  how  can 
Congrese  any  more  take  away  the  property  of  a  master 
ui  bis  alavf,  in  this  District,  than  it  could  his  life  and  lib- 
erty? They  stand  on  the  same  ground.  The  one,  in 
the  eye  of  the  constitution,  is  as  sacred  as  the  other.  He 
would  pass  over  the  Utter  part  of  the  sentence  cited,  on 
which  his  colleague  had  touched,  and  conclusively 
show  that  the  proviso  which  it  contained  also  opposed 
trapassable  barriers  to  emancipation  by  Congress  in  this 
district. 

He,  said  Mr.  C,  felt  the  profoundest  gratitude  and 
respect  to  those  watchful  and  jealous  patriots  who,  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  would  not 
sgree  to  its  ratification  witfiout  proposing  these  amended 
»1icles,  which  were  subsequently  agreed  to,  and  which 
contain  those  great  limitations  on.  power,  of  the  impor- 
'  ?*"^  ®^  which  he  dally  became  more  sensible.     But  it 
««id  that  Congress  has,  by  the  constitution,  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  legislation  in  this  District.    Grant  it;  and 
vhatthen'    Does  the  constitution  mean  that  it  has  ab- 
solute power  of  legisUtion  here?  Certainly  not.     There 
ire  many  important  limitations  on  its  powers  in  the  Dis- 
trict as  well  as  in  the  States.     Congress  cannot,  in  the 
District,  abridge  the  liberty  of  the  press;  it  cannot  estab- 
Msh  a  religion  bylaw;  it  cannot  abolish  jury  trial.     In 
gnnting  exclusive  right  of  legislation,  the  constitution; 
only  intended  to  exclude  all  other  legislative  authority 
within  the  District,  and  not  to  create  an  absolute  and 
despotic  power  in  Congress  over  the  lives  and  property 
of  its  citizens.    Nor  was  the  opinion  less  erroneous  that 
Congress  has  the  same  unlimited  power  here  that  the 
States  had  within  their  respective  limits.     The  two 
powers  are  wholly  different.     The  latter  was  original, 
iaherent,  and  sovereign;  while  the  former  was  a  deriva- 
tive and  delegated  trust-power,  given  by  the  States  for 
special  purposes,  and  subject  to  be  altered  and  rescind- 
ed at  their  pleasure. 

But  it  is  said  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution not  to  receive  these  petitions.     He  denied  that 
there  was  any  provision  in  that  instrument  that  made  it 
their  duty  to  receive  them.     He  had  again,  and  again 
read  the  constitution,  and  could  find  none  sucb,  nor  any 
thing  like  it.     It  is  true  that  there  is  a  provision  that 
"Congress  should  pass  no  law  to  abridge  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the 
GoTemroent  for  a  redress  4f  grievances."    Is  a  refusal 
to  receive  these  slanderous  petitions  a  passage  of  a  law 
for  the  parpose  forbidden  in  the  constitution?    Is  there 
any  man  of  sense,  who  has  for  a  moment  reflected 
on  the  subject,  who  can  have  the  assurance  to  say  so? 
How,  then,  can  the  refusal  to  receive  be  construed  into 
a  violation  of  the  constitution' 

He,  Biid  Mr.  C,  could  not  but  be  struck  with  one  re- 
markable hcK.  When  the  question  is  as  to  the  right  of 
these  fanatics  to  attack  the  character  and  property  of 
the  sl%veholding  States,  there  are  Senators  on  this  floor 
vbo  give  a  latitude  to  the  constitution  wider  than  the 
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words  can  possibly  mean;  but  when  the  object  Is  to  de- 
fend the  rights  and  property  of  these  States,  they  give 
the  most  rigid  and  narrow  construction  to  the  instru- 
ment. 

But  (said  Mr.  C.)  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
objects  to  a  refusal  to  receive  these  slanderous  and  abu- 
sive petitions,  for  fear  it  should  cause  excitement  and 
agitation.  To  avoid  this,  he  recommends  that  they 
should  be  received  and  laid  on  the  table,  there  to  slum- 
ber quietly.  He  (said  Mr.  C.)  well  knew  that  there 
were  two  mo^es  to  prevent  agitation,  which,  according 
to  the  difl*ereifce  of  temperament  and  character,  were 
resorted  to:  the  one  to  receive  and  quietly  pocket  the 
insult,  and  the  other  by  repelling  'it  promptly  and 
decisively.  Now,  he  would  -ask  the  Senator  whether, 
if  one  should  petition  him,  and  pronounce  him  in  his 
petition  to  be  a  robber,  kidnapper,  pirate,  with  all  the 
other  abusive  terms  used  in  these  petitions,  to  which  of 
the  two  modes  would  he  resort?  Would  he  quietly 
take  the  petition  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  (lay  it  on  the 
table,)  or  would  he  knock  the  scoundrel  down?  lam 
sure  I  need  not  wait  an  answer.  Will,  then,  he,  repre- 
senting a  sovereign  State,  whose  confidence  has  placed 
him  here  to  guaM  her  honor  and  interest,  agree  to  re- 
ceive a  paper,  and  place  it,  by  his  vote,  on  the  perma- 
nent records  of  the  Senate,  which  he  would  indignantly 
repel,  if  offered  to  himself  personally'  Is  he  prepared 
to  show  himself  less  jealous  of  the  honor  of  his  State 
than  his  own?  As  vigilant  as  we  may  be  to  guard  our 
honor  and  interest,  let  us  be  still  more  watchful  in 
guarding  the  honor  and  interest  of  those  we  represent. 
To  meet  these  studied  attacks,  which  come  here  in  the 
shape  of  petitions,  in  that  spirit,  is  the  mode,  and  only 
safe  and  effectual  mode,  to  put  down  agitation—the 
only  mode  to  preserve  our  peace  and  security  at  home, 
and  the  union  and  institutions  of  the  country  generally. 
Show  these  fanatics,  by  a  decided  refusal,  by  shutting 
the  door  in  their  fiice,  that  they  have  nothing  to  hope 
by  agitation,  and  they  will  soon  cease  to  agitate. 

An  objection  of  a  different  character  is  made  (said 
Mr.  C.)  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  near  me,  [Mr. 
Tt£bb.]  He  objects  that,  to  refuse  to  receive  the  pe- 
titions is  not  strong  enough;  is  not,  to  use  his  expression, 
iip  to  the  occasion;  and  thinks  that  the  proper  course 
IS  to  refer  them  to  the  Committee  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which,  he  assures  us,  would  be  united  in  de- 
nying to  Congress  any  constitutional  power  to  touch 
the  question  of  emancipation  in  this  District.  He  also 
expressed  his  conviction  that  the  Senate  would  unani- 
mously sustain  the  committee,  with,  perhaps,  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Senator  who  presented  these  petitions. 
He  was  (said  Mr.  C)  at  a  loss  to  see  how  the  course  he 
had  adopted  fell  short  of  the  occasion.  What  was  the 
occasion?  Petitions  basely  slandering  the  States,  which 
he  and  all  the  other  Senators  from  the  same  section  rep- 
resented, were  presented  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
This  was  the  occasion.  By  the  parliamentary  rules, 
the  question  is,  shall  they  be  received?  Shall  we  who 
represent  the  States,  thus  openlv  and  in  our  own  pres- 
ence insulted,  pocket  the  insult'  or  shall  we  indignant- 
ly repel  it?  Did  he  fall  short  of  the  occasion  in  de- 
manding the  question  on  the  reception,  and  in  calling 
on  the  Senate  to  join  him  in  repelling  the  indignity? 

But  (said  Mr.  C)  I  am  rejoiced  to  learn  from  the 
Senator  that  he  is  in  favor  of  stronger  measures;  in 
favor  of  a  direct  declaration  by  the  Senate^  denjring  the 
right  to  touch  the  question  of  emancipation  in  the  Dis- 
trict; doubly  rejoiced  that  the  Committee  for  the  Dis- 
trict was  unanimous  on  this  important  point;  and  trebly 
so  to  hear  from  the  Senator  that  there  were  just  grounds 
to  expect  almost  perfect  unanimity  in  the  Senate  itself. 
I  trust  he  is  not  mistaken,  and  I  am  happy  to  inform 
him  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  incompatibility  be- 
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Iween  the  course  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  pursued,  and  the  one 
the  Senator  recommends.  A  reference  of  these  peti- 
tions is  not  necessary  to  give  jurisdiction  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  District,  in  order  to  bring  oUt  their  opin- 
ion and  that  of  the  Senate  on  the  highly  important  point 
on  which  the  Senator  anticipated  so  much  unanimity. 
A  resolution  may  "be  moved  expressly  denying  the  pow- 
er of  Congress,  and  referred  to  the  committee;  and,  if 
no  other  should  move  it,  he  (Mr.  C.)  would,  if  accept- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Virginis.  So  far  from  the  two 
courses  being  incompatible,  they  were,  in  his  opinion, 
in  perfect  harmony,  and,  together,  formed  the  true 
course.  Let  the  Senate,  by  a  unanimous  rejection  of 
these  vile  slanders  on  the  slaveholding  States,  show  a 
just  indignation  at  the  insult  offered  them;  and  let  it 
be  followed  by  the  passage  of  a  resolution,  with  like 
unanimity,  denying  the  power  of  Congress  to  touch  the 
subject  of  emancipation  in  this  District;  and  much, 
Tery  much,  would  be  done  to  put  down  agitation,  to 
restore  confidence  to  the  South,  and  preserve  harmony 
to  the  Union. 

The  question  of  postponement  till  Monday  was  then 
determined  in  the  affirmative. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  WEBSTER,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  when  the  Senate  adjourn,  it  adjourn 
to  meet  on  Monday. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


MOHDAT,  JaITITABY  11. 

The  honormble  A.  Cuthbsrt,  from  Georgia,  appear- 
ed and  took  his  seat. 

CALN  QUARTERLY  MEETING  MEMORIAL. 

After  the  reception  of  sundry  executive  communica- 
tions and  memorials, 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  said  he  was  now  about  to  present 
the  memorial  of  the  Cain  quarterly  meeting  of  the  reli- 
gious society  of  Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  requesting 
Congress  to  abolish  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  On  this  subject  he  had  expressed 
his  opinions  to  the  Senate  on  Thursday  last,  and  he  had 
no  disposition  to  repeat  them  at  present.  He  would  say, 
however,  that,  on  a  review  of  these  opinions,  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  them.  All  he  should  now  say 
was,  that  the  memorial  which  he  was  about  to  present 
was  perfectly  respectful  in  its  language.  Indeed,  it 
could  not  possibly  be  otherwise,  considering  the  respect- 
able source  from  which  it  emanated. 

It  would  become  his  duty  to  make  some  motion  in  re- 
gard to  this  memorial.  On  Thursday  last  he  had  sug- 
gested that,  in  his  judgment,  the  best  course  to  pursue 
was  to  refer  these  memorials  to  a  select  committee,  or 
to  the  Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  still 
thought  so;  but  he  now  found  that  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles presented  themselves  to  such  a  reference. 

In  presenting  this  memorial,  and  in  exerting  himself, 
so  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  secure  for  it  that  respectable  re- 
ception by  the  Senate  which  it  deserved,  he  should  do 
bis  duty  to  the  memorialists.  After  it  should  obtain  this 
reception,  he  should  have  a  duty  to  perform  to  himself 
and  to  his  country.  He  was  clearly  of  opinion,  for  the 
reasons  he  had  stated  on  Thursday  last,  that  Congress 
ought  not,  at  this  time,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  that  it  was  our  duty  promptly  to  place 
this  exciting  question  at  rest.  He  should  therefore  move 
that  the  memorial  be  read,  and  that  the  prayer  of  the 
memorialists  be  rejected. 

Mr.  PRESTON  said  that  the  question  was  already 
raised  by  his  colleague,  and  he  trusted  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  not  urge  any  action  on  this  pe- 
tition until  some  disposition  was  made  of  the  one  pre- 
sented on  Thursday  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 


Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  could  see  no  difference  k 
tween  discussing  the  question  on  this  or  on  the  forsB 
petition.  The  language  of  this  memorial,  indeed,  ba{ 
more  respectful,  there  seemed  to  be  a  proprie^  toM 
fine  the  debate  to  it,  rather  than  to  extend  itoo  k 
other,  the  words  of  which  were  calcuhted  to  pnte 
so  much  bitterness  and  excitement. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  hoped  that  the  Senator  from  F» 
•ylvania  would  not  take  a  course  by  which  all  theoi 
nary  business  of  the  morning  would  be  obstructed,  li 
that  the  consideration  of  this  memorial  would  bedcfi^ 
red  until  the  other  petitions  had  been  received. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  thought  the  debate  which  cominesii 
on  Thursday  ought  to  be  resumed  and  continaed.  I 
aaw  no  reason  why  this  memorial  should  take  pniii| 
over  the  one  presented  from  Ohio;  why  we  should bsi 
away  from  that  petition  to  receive  this,  merely  Imm 
the  language  in  which  it  wis  couched  was  respectfvlfAt 
is,  as  respectful  as  could  be  expected.  For,  hoisv 
temperate'  it  might  seem,  the  same  principle  w'» 
bodied  in  it;  and  the  inuendoea  conveyed  were  ■  fc 
from  being  acceptable  as  the  barefaced  insolence  of  i 
other.  He  hoped  the  debate  would  go  on  on  the  ij 
petition;  that  the  question  would  be  met  msnfunj;" 
that,  at  the  same  time,  we  should  not  encroach  upoti 
hour  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  other  basiQC*- 

Mr.  KING,  of  AUbama,  said  his  object  wts  to  ff« 
excitement.  The  object  of  the  petitioners  in  boU» 
morials  was  the  same.  It  intends  the  abolition  of* 
very  and  of  the  traffic  in  slaves  in  the  District  of  C* 
bia.  He  had  no  wish  to  shrink  from  the  queHioi:* 
the  contrary,  he  was  desirous  of  giving  a  direct  * 
Let  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Pcnnsyhnnia  i» 
vail,  and  certainly  the  object  of  the  gefcllesMW 
South  Carolina  would  be  attained.  It  would  «J^* 
who  hold  the  same  sentiments  with  these  petitionen, » 
no  further  action  would  be  bad  on  any  siroiltf  a* 
rials,  except  merely  to  read  and  to  reject  them.  He* 
hoped  that  this  session  would  pass  away  without  iiif|| 
ditional  excitement.  But  the  legislation  here  upoi* 
subject  had  produced  tenfold  agitation.  SuppoKf 
reject  the  petition  from  Ohio  because  the  IwW 
disrespectful,  will  that  put  an  end  to  this  eicites* 
Any  man  must  be  blind  not  to  see  that  an  impR^ 
and  a  well-founded  one,  would  go  abroad  ^''•'^JJff^ 
received  on  that  account  merely,  and  that  legwJJ 
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in**"* 


it  was  couched.  The  course  pointed  out  by  the  S* 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  puts  an  end  to  all  this.  »i 
distinctly,  we  will  reject  what  we  will  not,  c*""!*'2 
not  to  receive.  He  had  no  disposition  sod  no  iat^ 
to  take  any  part  in  the  debate.  He  should  giret"* 
vote.  ^u 

Mr.  CLAY  said  that  he  had  not  risen  to  Uke  api^ 
the  principal  question.  He  did  not  think,  ho«e^^  ^ 
these  petitioners  ought  to  have  any  monopoly  o* 
lime  and  attention  of  the  Senate.  He  could  ^^^ 
to  it.  He  had  a  motion  himself  which  he  wished  to  i^ 
sent,  and  to  which  he  attached  much  i'^P^'^'/'^yi 
should  therefore  more  that  this  whole  matter  bewo^ 
the  table,  at  least  until  the  necessary  business  oi 
morning  be  got  through  with.  ^ 

The  question  being  Uken,  the  memorial,  &c.)*' 
dered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

SPECULATION  IN  INDIAN  CLAIMS- 

Mr.  BLACK  said  he  had  received,  and  "^^^^ 
this  occasion  to  present,  a  memorial  from  a  n""*°^^^ 
citizens  of  Mississippi,  residing  in  the  ^^^^?^f^fi 
that  State,  on  an  important  subject.  It  '*'*^'?  gr 
tensive  frauds  said  to  be  about  to  be  practised  *)"We^^ 
emment  In  relation  to  the  public  lands,  in^^'^i"^' |^ 
memorialists  suppose,  at  least  the  quantity  of  op 
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f  two  milliona  of  acres  of  public  land.  He  wag  inform- 
d  that  there  was  much  excitement  on  the  subject  in 
kat  State,  and  that  other  memorials  would  be  forwarded, 
lumerously  signed.  It  appears  by  the  treaty  of  Dan- 
mg  Rabbit  creek,  that,  to  eact\  Choctaw  head  of  a  fami- 
r  desirous  of  remaining  and  becomi  ng  citisens  of  Alabama 
r  Mississippi,  a  reservation  was  made  of  six  hundred 
Dd  forty  acres  of  land,  to  include  improvements,  and  to 
ich  child  a  less  quantity,  adjoining  the  improvement  of 
ie  parent;  the  land  to  be  patented  to  claimants  after  a 
Bsidence  thereon  of  five  years.  It  was  made  neees- 
iiy,  under  the  14th  article,  which  contains  this  pro- 
ision,  that  all  intending  to  avail  themselves  of  this  ad- 
intage  should  record  their  names  with  the  Indian 
DPent  within  six  months  after  the  making  of  the  treaty, 
ikis  register  was  kept  by  the  agent  at  that  time,  (Colo- 
el  Ward,)  but  it  appears  that,  by  mistake,  some  names 
rere  omitted,  or,  if  recorded,  the  register  has  been 
ttitilated.  The  memorialists  state  that  some  specu- 
itors,  seizing  upon  the  advantage  which .  this  circum- 
lance  afforded,  have  gone  to  the  Indians  who  have  re- 
loved  beyond  the  Mississippi  river,  and  have  procured, 
>r  a  trifling  consideration,  very  numerous  claims,  to  be 
referred,  sufficient  to  cover  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  good 
ind  remaining.  He  was  informed  that  some  of  these 
entlemen,  speculating  on  these  claims,  no  4oubt  from 
^  patriotic  motives,"  had  sold  out  their  chances  for  im- 
mense sums.  He  was  also  informed  that,  seizing  upon 
lie  advantage  of  the  fact  that  these  lands  bad  been  re- 
erved  from  the  late  sales,  they  were  endeavoring  to  ex- 
ct  large  amounts  from  the  settlers  to  quiet  their  posses- 
ions, and  secure  their  homes,  under  tlie  apprehension 
bat  these  claims  will  finally  be  made  good.  Mr.  B. 
lid  he  had  no  doubt  there  were  some  few  cases  in  which 
idividuals  among  the  Choctaws  had  suffered  detriment 
y  their  names  not  appearing  in  the  register  kept  by  the 
gent,  who  have  conformed  to  the  requisitions  of  the 
reaty;  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  those  cases  were  very 
8W  indeed,  and  those  should  meet,  when  presented, 
rith  the  favorable  attention  of  Congress.  What  he 
iesired  at  present  was,  to  put  all  on  their  guard  against 
tiese  claims,  and  to  prevent  the  innocent  settlers  from 
eing  taken  in  by  them.  They  must  come  into  the  action 
f  Congress;  and  while  he  was  ready  to  do  justice  to  the 
neritorious  claims,  he  would  at  the  same  time  say  it  was 
is  firm  conviction  that  few,  very  few,  will  be  found  to 
e  of  that  character.  He  would  advise  the  settlers, 
herefore,  a^inst  causeless  apprehension,  and  all  es- 
pecially against  dealing  in  such  improbable  chances, 
ir.  B.  said  he  had  been  informed  that  one  hundred  sec- 
ions  had  been  reserved  at  a  single  land  office,  without 
ny  power  so  to  reserve.  The  land  should,  after  having 
»een  proclaimed,  have  been  sold. 

As  to  the  direction  which  this  memorial  shall  take,  he 
remarked  that  he  was  not  altogether  sure  that  it  proper- 
ly belonged  to  the  Committee  on  Private  Land  Claims. 
ie  did  not  desire  the  investigation  in  which  these  claims 
vould  probably  involve  the  committee;  yet,  if  the  Sen- 
ile thought  that  the  proper  direction,  he  was  ready  to 
indertake  it,  and  they  should  be  subjected  to  the 
strictest  scrutiny.  They  cannot  be  passed  without  le- 
gislative action,  and  none  of  them  shall  pass  until, 
ifter  the  fullest  investigation,  they  shall  be  found  to  be 
just. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  RING,  of  Alabama,  in- 
audible to  the  reporters,  from  the  loud  conversation  in 
ihe  privileged  seats, 

Mr.  CI^AT  expressed  his  gratification  that  the  Sena- 
'Or  from  Mississippi  had  brought  forward  this  subject; 
ind  stated  that  he  had  received  accounts  of  extensive 
Huds  said  to  have  been  committed  under  the  Choctaw 
reatv.  It  had  even  been  said  that  the  extent  of  these 
finds  would  amount  to  ten  milUoDS  of  dollars  out  of 


the  public  lands.  It  was  said  these  frauds  had  been  the 
result  of  misconstruction  of  the  President's  language, 
and  he  wished  it  may  turn  out  so.  But  he  hoped,  to 
whatever  committee  the  subject  might  be  referred,  that 
every  effort  would  be  used  to  bring  these  nefarious  cul- 
prits before  the  world,  and  to  hold  them  up  to  the  in- 
dignation they  deserve  for  having  attempted  to  commit 
so  outrageous  a  robbery  on  the  public  property.  From 
what  he  had  gathered,  there  had  been  no  project  since 
the  famous  Tazoo  business,  which  had  been  so  nefari- 
ous as  the  schemes  which  had  been  carried  on  in  Mis- 
sissippi, and  he  hoped  every  pains  would  be  taken  to 
ferret  out  the  abuse. 

Mr.  WHITE,  of  Tennessee,  made  a  few  remarks  on 
the  subject.  He  said  he  was  led  to  believe,  from  in- 
formation which  had  reached  him,  chiefly  through  the 
newspapers,  that  a  plan  had  been  laid  for  an  immense 
speculation,  under  cover  of  the  Indian  treaty  referred  to; 
in  pursuance  of  which,  the  claims  that  might  be  allowed 
to  certain  Indians  under  the  treaty,  to  a  Ytry  large 
amount,  had  been  bought  up  by  individuals.  His  be- 
lief was,  that  claims  of  this  kind  had  been  purchased 
up,  by  using  the  names  of  the  Indians,  but  entirely  for 
the  benefit  of  other  persons.  The  Government,  (Mr. 
W.  said,)  in  his  opinion,  lay  under  a  high  responsibility 
to  protect  the  Indians  in  the  rights  reserved  by  the 
treaty.  By  this  speculation  in  the  contingent  claims  of 
the  Indians,  if  sanctioned  by  Congress,  great  injustice 
would  be  done  to  them.  He  hoped,  he  said,  that  not  a 
claim  of  this  description  would  be  allowed  until  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  whole  amount  of  it  would  enure 
solely  and  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  en- 
titled to  it.  So  hr  as  he  wa»  concerned,  as  a  member 
of  ^e  committee  to  whom  it  was  proposed  to  refer  this 
subject,  he  wished  to  be  understood  that  he  would  not 
consent  that  any  man  but  an  Indian  should  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  any  one  of  these  claims.  No  white  roan 
should,  with  his  consent,  enrich  himself  by  the  beggary 
of  those  people,  whom  he  considered  peculiarly  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  remarked  that  the  fame  of  these 
specuUtions  had  reached  the  State  in  which  be  resided. 
These  reservations  had  been  made  in  the  expectatioa 
that  they  would  be  productive  of  substantial  benefits  to 
the  Indians.  It  seemed,  however,  that  the  substantial 
benefits  had  been  in  another  quarter.  He  wished  to 
know  if  he  had  understood  that  these  grants,  obtained 
by  the  speculators,  would  require  the  sanction  of  Con- 
gress to  make  them  valid.  If  so,  he  was  very  gUd  to 
hear  it. 

Mr.  BLACK,  in  explanation,  stated  thai  some  of  the 
g^nts  were  registered  in  the  proper  manner,  and  be- 
longed to  the  Indians,  and  he  hoped  these  would  not 
be  prejudiced.  Others  would  require  tlie  sanction  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  stated  (as  well  as  he  could 
be  heard)  that,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  agent, 
or  by  some  means,  some  of  those  who  were  regularly 
registered  had  not  received  their  lands.  The  evidence 
of  their  claims  was  ordered  to  be  presented  to  Congress 
at  the  last  session,  but  was  not  sent;  and  as  the  acting 
agent  had  gone  on  to  render  the  sales,  he  hoped  none 
of  those  who  had  legally  availed  themselves  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  would  be  injured.  The  claim  of  a 
white  citizen  ought  not  to  be  disallowed,  if  it  should  be 
found  that  the  Indians  received  all  the  advantages  guar- 
antied to  them  by  the  treaty. 

Mr.  WHITE  briefly  explained  that,  under  the  four- 
teenth article  of  the  treaty,  no  Indian  was  to  receive  a 
patent  for  his  land  unless  he  had  resided  on  it  for  five 
yeai^.  He  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  give  any  opinion  on  these  claims  in  advance. 
There  were  dqhp  presented  to  be  relied  on,  on  which 
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to  found  an  opinion.  But,  as  one  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  he  was  determined  not  to  permit  any 
location  of  a  white  citizen  unless  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  full  benefit  of  the  reservation  bad  resulted  to  the 
Indian. 

The  petition  was  then  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Private  Land  Claims. 

SUFFEUERS  BY  FIRE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  WEBSTER,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  re- 
ported a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  suflTerers  by  the  fire  in 
the  city  of  New  York;  which  was  read  twice. 

Mr.  W.  stated  that  he  should  ask  the  Senate  to  act 
on  this  bill  at  an  early  day,  perhaps  to-morrow. 

SUPPRESSION  OF  INDIAN  HOSTILITIES. 

Mr.  WEBSTER,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
reported  a  bill  making  appropriation  for  suppressing: 
the  hostilities  with  the  Seminole  Indians,  with  aa amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  W.  explained  briefly  the  necessity  for  acting  on 
this  bill  at  once,  and  stated  that  the  amendment  in- 
creased the  appropriation  from  80,000  to  120,000 
dollars. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and 
the  bill  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  FRANCE. 

Mr.  CLAY  rose  and  said  it  must  be  obvious  to  every 
observer  of  passing  events,  that  our  affairs  with  France 
are  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  serious  in  their 
character,  and  are  rapidly  tending  to  a  crisis.  Mutual 
irritations  are  daily  occurring,  from  the  animadversions 
of  the  public  press,  and  among  individuals,  in  and  out 
of  office,  in  both  countries;  and  a  state  of  feeling, 
greatly  to  be  deprecated,  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  re- 
lations of  peace,  must  certainly  be  the  consequence. 

According  to  the  theory  of  our  constitution,  our  diplo- 
matic concerns  with  foreign  countries  are  intrusted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  until  they  reach  a 
certain  point  involving  the  question  of  peace  or  war, 
and  then  Congress  is  to  determine  on  that  momentous 
question.  In  other  words,  the  President  conducts  our 
foreign  intercourse;  Congress  alone  can  change  that  in- 
tercourse from  a  peaceable  to  a  belligerent  one.  This 
right  to  decide  the  question  of  war  carries  along  with 
it  the  right  to  know  whatever  has  passed  between  our 
own  Executive  and  the  Government  of  any  foreign  Pow- 
er. No  matter  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  corre- 
apondence^whether  official  or  not — whether  formal  or 
informal — Congress  has  the  right  to  any  and  all  informa- 
tion whatever  which  may  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
other  branch  of  the  Government.  No  Senator  here  could 
have  failed  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the 
contents  of  a  most  important  despatch  or  document  has 
been  discussed,  and  a  most  important  overture  canvassed 
in  the  different  newspapers — in  private  and  political  cir- 
cles— ^by  individuals:  every  body,  in  fact,  knows  what 
has  taken  place,  except  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  papers  friendly  to  the  administration — in- 
deed, the  whole  circle  of  the  American  press — are  in 
possession  of  the  contents  of  a  paper  which  this  body, 
has  not  been  yet  allowed  to  see;  and  I  have  one  journal, 
a  Southern  administration  journal,  before  me,  which 
states  a  new  and  important  fact  in  reference  to  it.  I  have 
«aid  tliat  our  situation  with  France  grows  every  day 
more  embarrassing — the  aspect  of  our  relations  with  her 
more  and  more  dark  and  threatening.  I  could  not,  there- 
fore, longer  delay  in  making  the  following  motion.  I 
should  have  done  so  before,  but  for  a  prevalent  rumor 
that  the  President  would  soon  make  a  communication  to 
Congress,  which  would  do  away  the  necessity  of  the  res- 
olutions which  1  now  submit,  by  laying  before  Congress 
the  information  which  is  the  object  of  my  motion.    He 


has  not,  however,  done  so;  and  probably  will  not,  with- 
out a  call  from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  C.  then  offered  the  following  resolutions^  which 
lie  upon  the  table  for  one  day: 

Reaohid,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  comniD- 
nicate  to  Uie  Senate  (if  it  be  not  in  his  opinion  iaoos- 
patible  with  the  public  interest)  whether,  since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  lut  Congress,  any  overture,  formaJ  or  m- 
formal)  official  or  unofficial,  has  been  made  by  the  Frcnck 
Government  to  the  Executive  of  the  United  States^  to 
accommodate  the  difficulties  between  the  two  Goirera- 
ments  respecting  the  execution  of  the  convention  of  the 
4th  day  of  July,  1831;  and,  particularly,  whether  a  de- 
spatch from  the  Due  de  Broglie,  the  French  liinisfeer  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  French  charg6  de  affaires  at 
Washmgton,  was  read,  and  the  original  or  a  copy  of  it 
furnished  by  him  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indicating  a  mode  in  which  those  difficulties  might 
be  removed. 

Retohedy  aUo^  (under  the  restriction  above  mentioned,) 
in  the  event  of  any  such  overture  having  been  made, 
that  the  President  be  requested  to  inform  the  Senate 
what  answer  was  given  to  it;  and  if  the  original  or  a  copy 
of  any  such  despatch  were  received,  that  he  he  further 
requested  to  communicate  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Senate. 

DISTRICT  BANKS. 

Mr.  Bevtoh's  resolution  to  appoint  a  special  commit- 
tee on  the  banks  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  taken 
up;  when 

Mr.  SOUTHARD  made  some  observations  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  special  committee,  intimating  that  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  District  of  Columbia  might  be  instructed  to 
make  the  inquiries. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  BENTON,  in  reply, 

Mr.  SOUTHARD  stated  that  he  wished  to  prepare  an 
amendment,  and  moved  to  lay,  for  the  present,  the  reso- 
lution on  the  table;  which  motion  was  agreed  tu. 

SLAVERY  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
The  motion  of  Mr.  Calrouh,  not  to  receive  the  peti- 
tions from  Ohio,  coming  up  in  order, 

Mr.  LEIGH  said  he  proposed  to  make  some  remaj-ks, 
and  moved  to  postpone  the  subject  until  to-morrow; 
which  was  agreed  to. 

EXECUTIVE  PATRONAGE. 

The  special  order,  being  the  bill  to  repeal  the  1st  and 
2d  sections  of  an  act  to  limit  the  terms  of  office  of  cer- 
tain officers  therein  named,  was  taken  up;  and  the  bill 
was  considered  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  re- 
ported without  amendment,  after  some  remarks  from 
Mr.  CALHOUN  and  Mr.  CUTHBERT. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
question  of  the  engrossment  of  the  bill,  and  they  were 
ordered  accordingly. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  bill  for  a  third  reading,  and  decided  as  follows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clay- 
ton, Crittenden,  Ewing,  Goldsborough,  Kent,  Kinj^  of 
Georgia,  Leigh,  McKean,  Mangum,  Moore,  Naudain, 
Prentiss,  Preston,  Robbins,  Southard  Swif^,  Tomlinson, 
Tyler,  Webster,  White— 24. 

Nats — Messrs.  Brown,  Buchanan,  Cuthbert,  Grundy, 
Hendricks,  Hill,  Hubbard,  King  of  Alabama,  Knight, 
Linn,  Morris,  Niles,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Shepley,  l*a1l- 
madge,  Wall,  Wright— 18. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 

TussDAT,  Janvaut  12. 

SUFFERERS  BY  FIRE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  WEBSTER,  the  Senate  proceeded 
to  consider  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the 
fire  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
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Mr.  WEBSTER  sUted  the  character  of  the  bill,  of 
rhich  the  following  is  a  copy: 

i  BILL  for  the  relief  of  the  sufTerers  by  the  fire  in  the 

city  of  New  York, 

£e  it  enaeled,  Ue,,  That  the  collector  of  the  port 
\f  New  York  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized,  as  he 
nay  deem  best  calculated  to  secure  the  interests  of 
he  United  States,  to  cause  to  be  extended  (withr  the 
sBent  of  the  securities  thereon)  to  all  persons  who  have 
uffered  loss  of  property  by  the  conflagration  at  that 
Amce^  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  December  last,  by  the 
turning  of  their  buildings  or  merchandise,  the  time  of 
layment  of  all  bonds  heretofore  given  by  them  for 
luties,  to  periods  not  exceeding  three,  four,  and  five 
earsy  in  equal  instalments,  from  and  'after  the  day  of 
tajment  specified  in  the  bonds;  or  to  allow  the  said 
fonds  to  be  cancelled,  upon  giving  to  said  collector  new 
»ond8,  with  one  or  more  sureties,  to  the  satisfiiction  of 
be  said  collector,  for  the  sums  of  the  former  bonds,  re- 
pectivety,  payable  in  equal  instalments,  in  three,  four, 
nd  five  years  from  and  after  the  day  of  payment  speci- 
ied  in  the  bonds  to  be  taken  and  cancelled  as  aforesaid; 
nd  the  said  collector  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
9  give  up,  or  cancel,  all  such  bonds,  upon  the  receipt 
f  others  described  in  this  section;  which  last-mentioned 
»ond8  shall  be  proceeded  with,  in  all  respects,  like  oth^r 
»ond8  which  are  taken  by  collectors  for  duties  due  to 
be  United  States,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
'alidity:  Provided,  That  those  who  are  within  the  pro- 
'ision  of  this  section,  but  who  may  have  paid  their  bonds 
ubsequent  to  the  late  fire,  shall  also  be  entitled  to  the 
lenelit  of  this  section,  and  that  the  said  bonds  shall  be 
enewed  from  the  day  when  the  same  were  paid,  and 
aid  payments  refunded.  JSnd provided,  also.  That  the 
lenents  of  this  section  shall  not  be  extended  to  any  per- 
on  whose  loss  shall  not  be  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
he  collector,  to  have  exceeded  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
lollars. 

Sbc.  2.  Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  collector 
>f  the  port  of  New  York  is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  extend  the  payment,  in  the  manner  prescri- 
»ed  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  of  all  other  bonds  given 
or  duties  at  the  port  of  New  York,  prior  to  the  late  fire, 
ind  not  provided  for  in  the  first  section,  as  aforesaid, 
or  six,  nine,  and  twelve  months  from  and  after  the  day 
>f  payment  specified  in  the  bonds:  Provided,  however^ 
rhat  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  extend  to  bonds 
xrhich  had  fallen  due  before  the  seventeenth  day  of  De- 
;eniber  last. 

Mr.  CLAY  made  some  objection  to  the  hill  in  its  prea* 
mt  shape,  but  wished  it  to  lie  for  examination;  which 
vas  assented  to;  and,  after  a  few  words  from  Mr.  CAL- 
lOUN,  Mr.  WRIGHT,  and  Mr.  WEBSTER,  was  for 
he  present  laid  on  the  table. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  FRANCE,  &c. 

The  resolutions  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Clat,  calling 
m  the  Executive  for  information  concerning  our  rela- 
ions  with  France,  having  been  taken  up,  as  follows: 

**Mesohed,  That  the  President  b6  requested  to  com- 
nunicate  to  the  Senate  (if  it  be  not  in  his  opinion  incom- 
latible  with  the  public  interest)  whether,  since  the  ter- 
nination  of  the  last  Congress,  any  overture,  formal  or 
nformal,  official  or  unofnciali  has  been  made  by  the 
French  Government  to  the  Executive  of  the  United 
states*  to  accommodate  the  difficulties  between  the  two 
Boveniments  respecting  the  execution  of  the  convention 
)f  the  4th  day  of  July,  1831;  and,  particularly,  whether 
&  despatch  from  the  Due  de  Broglie,  the  French  Minis- 
:er  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  French  charge  de  af- 
faires at  Wasliington,  was  read,  and  the  original  or  a 
Dopy  of  it  furnished  by  him  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 


for  the  purpose  of  indicating  a  mode  in  which  those  difli- 
culties  might  be  removed. 

**JReaohed,al80,  (under  the  restriction  above  mentioned,) 
in  the  event  of  any  such  overture  having  been  made. 
That  the  President  be  requested  to  inform  the  Senate- 
what  answer  was  given  to  it;  and  if  the  original  or  a 
copy  of  any  such  despatch  were  received,  uiat  he  be 
further  requested  to  communicate  a  copy  of  it  to  the 
Senate.'' 

Mr.  LEIGH  moved  to  amend  the  resolutions  by  adding 
the  following: 

Resolved,  mo,  (under  the  restriction  before  mentioned,) 
That  the  President  be  requested  to  communicate  to  the 
Senate  a  copy  of  the  note  of  M.  Serurier,  mentioned  in 
his  message  of  the  25th  February,  183.5,  and  not  then 
communicated,  for  reasons  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  President,  of  the  same  date. 

The  amendment  was  adopted,  and  the  resolutions,  as 
amended^  were  agreed  to. 

SURPLUS   REVENUE,   feANK   STOCK,  AND  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENCE. 

The  following  resolution,  submitted  yesterday  by  Mr. 
BasTov,  was  taken  up  for  consideration: 

**Resotved,  That  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  dividends  of  stock  receivable  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  ought  to  be  set  apart,  and 
applied  to  the  general  defence  and  permanent  security 
of  the  country.  That  the  President  be  requested  to 
cause  the  Senate  to  be  informed — 

"  1.  The  probable  amount  that  would  be  necessary 
for  fortifying  the  lake,  maritime,  and  gulf  frontier  of 
the  United  States,  and  such  points  of  the  land  frontier 
as  may  require  permanent  fortifications. 

«  3.  The  probable  amount  that  would  be  necessary 
to  construct  an  adequate  number  of  armories  and  arse« 
nals  in  the  United  Sutes,  and  to  supply  the  States  with 
field  artillery,  especially  brass  field  pieces,  for  their  mi- 
litia, and  with  side  arms  and  pistols  for  their  cavalry. 

*'  3.  The  probable  amount  that  would  be  necessary 
to  supply  the  United  States  with  the  ordnance,  arms, 
and  munitions  of  war,  which  a  proper  regard  to  self- 
defence  would  require  to  be  always  on  hand. 

**  4.  The  probable  amount  that  would  be  necessary 
to  place  the  naval  defences  of  the  United  States  (inclu- 
ding the  increase  of  the  navy,  navy  yards,  dock  yards, 
and  steam  or  floating  batteries)  upon  the  footing  of 
strength  and  respectability  which  is  due  to  the  security 
and  to  the  welfare  of  the  Union." 

The  resolution  having  been  read, 

Mr.  BENTON  rose  and  said  that  the  objects  contem- 
plated by  it  were  of  a  general  and  permanent  nature, 
and  required  attention,  without  regard  to  existing  cir- 
cumstances. To  place  itself  in  a  state  of  defence  was 
the  duty  of  all  countries  which  desired  to  preserve  their 
independence  or  to  live  with  honor.  The  United  States 
were  not  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  it  was  their  duty  to 
attend  to  that  object.  The  present  lime  was  the  proper 
time.  Tlie  public  debt  was  paid,  a  large  surplus  reve- 
nue was  accumulating,  and  the  country  was  every  way 
prosperous.  Projects  were  devised  to  distribute  these 
surpluses  among  the  States;  but  he  was  in  favor  of  set- 
ting them  apart,  and  dedicating  them  to  the  defence  of 
the  Union.  Formerly,  and  by  a  law  as  old  as  the  repub- 
lic, these  surpluses  were  all  set  apart,  and  constituted 
a  separate  fund,  called  the  sinkinjp^  fund,  and  inviolably 
applied  to  the  sacred  purpose  of  extinguishing  the  na-> 
tional  debt.  B^  this  means  the  debt  has  been  paid.  He 
WAS  for  reviving  and  continuing  this  policy,  with  a 
change  of  object,  from  the  debt  to  the  defences  of  the 
Union,  and  would  wish  to  see  all  the  surplus  revenue 
take  that  direction,  until  the  country  was  as  secure  from 
receiving*  as  it  is  averse  from  offering,  offence.    It 
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would  require  all  the  mirpluies,  and  many  years  of  ex- 
ertion, to  accomplish  the  object. 

Mr.  B.  repeated,  his  motion  was  for  objects  of  a  gen- 
eral and  permanent  character,  and  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  make  it,  without  regard  to  impending  events 
or  to  extrinsic  circumstances.  But  there  were  events 
and  circumstances  which  should  give  emphasis  to  his 
motion,  and  stimulate  its  immediate  adoption.  A  French 
fleet  of  sixt^  vessels  of  war,  to  be  followed  by  sixty 
more,  now  m  commission,  approaches  our  coast;  and 
approaches  it  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  observing  our 
conduct  in  relation  to  France.  It  is  styled  in  the  French 
papers  a  squadron  of  observation;  and  we  are  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  military  vocabulary  of  France  to 
know  what  that  phrase  means.  In  the  days  of  the*  great 
Emperor,  we  were  accustomed  to  see  the  armies  which 
demolished  empires  at  a  blow  wear  that  pacific  title  up 
to  the  moment  that  the  blow  was  ready  to  be  struck. 
These  grand  armies  assembled  on  the  frontfers  of  em- 
pires, gave  emphasis  to  negotiation,  and  crushed  what 
resisted.  A  squadron  of  observation,  then,  is  a  squad- 
ron of  intimidation  first,  and  oF  attack  eventually;  and 
nothing  could  be  more  palpable  than  that  such  was  the 
character  of  the  squadron  in  question.  It  leaves  the 
French  coast  cotemporaneously  with  the  departure  of 
our  diplomatic  agent,  and  the  assembling  of  our  Congress; 
it  arrives  upon  our  coast  at  the  very  moment  that  we 
shall  have  to  vote  upon  French  aflPairs;  and  it  takes  a 
position  upon  our  Southern  border — that  border,  above 
all  others,  on  which  we  are,  at  this  time,  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive to  hostile  approach. 

What  have  we  done,  continued  Mr.  B.,  to  draw  this 
squadron  upon  us?  We  have  done  no  wrong  to  France; 
we  are  making  no  preparations  against  her;  and  not 
even  ordinary  preparations  for  general  and  permanent 
security.  We  have  treaties,  and  are  executing  them, 
even  the  treaty  that  she  does  not  execute?  We  have 
been  executing  that  treaty  for  five  years,  and  may  say 
that  we  have  paid  France  as  much  under  it  as  we  have 
in  vain  demanded  from  her,  as  the  first  instalment  of 
the  indemnity;  not,  in  fact,  by  taking  money  out  of  our 
treasury  and  delivering  to  her,  but,  what  is  better  for 
her,  namely,  leaving  her  own  money  in  her  own  hands« 
in  the  shape  of  diminished  duties  upon  her  wines,  as 
provided  for  in  this  same  treaty,  which  we  execute,  and 
which  she  does  not.  In  this  way  France  has  gained  one 
or  two  millions  of  dollars  from  us,  besides  the  encour- 
agement to  her  wine  trade.  On  the  article  of  silks  she 
is  also  gaining  money  from  us  in  the  same  way,  not  by 
treaty,  but  by  law.  Our  discriminating  duties  in  fltvor 
of  silks  from  this  side  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  operate 
almost  entirely  in  her  favor.  Our  great  supplies  of  silks 
are  from  France,  England,  and  China.  In  ten  years, 
and  under  the  operation  of  this  discriminating  duty, 
our  imports  of  French  silks  have  risen  from  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  annum  to  six  millions  and  a  half; 
from  England,  they  have  risen  from  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion to  three  quarters;  from  China,  they  have  sunk  from 
three  millions  and  a  quarter  to  one  million^  and  a  quar- 
ter. This  discriminating  duty  has  left  between  one  and 
two  millions  of  dollars  in  the  pockets  of  Frenchmen, 
besides  the  encouragement  to  the  silk  manufacture  and 
trade.  Why,  then,  has  she  sent  this  squadron,  to 
observe  us  first,  and  to  strike  us  eventually?  She  knows 
our  pacific  disposition  towards  her,  not  only  from  our 
own  words  and  actions,  but  from^  the  official  report  of 
her  own  officere;  from  the  verjfc  officer  sent  out  last 
spring,  in  a  brig,  to  carry  back  the  recalled  minister. 
Here  is  his  report,  made  to  the  Minister  of  Marine,  and 
communicated  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  month 
of  April  last.  Listen  to  it,  and  see  how  fully  it  estab- 
lishes, not  only  our  pacific  dispositions  towards  France, 
l^ut  the  afTection  of  our  citizens  for  ber»  and  the  solici- 


tude of  our  officers  to  honor  ber  flag  and  g^rattfy  ber 

feeling. 

«Bbbst,  Jpril^  1835. 

<*  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  brig  d'Aaass 
sailed  from  New  York  on  the  11th  of  March  Imat,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  American  packet  ship  Albany,  in 
which  M.  Serurierand  his  family  are  returning  to  France, 
and  arrived  in  the  roads  of  Brest  on  the  14th  of  this 
month,  after  a  passage  of  twenty-four  days.    I  remained 
in  the  United  SUtes  until  the  11th  of  March,  as  the 
charg6  d'affaires  of  France,  at  whose  dispotitioii  ycmr 
excellency  placed  me,  did  not  wish  to  despatch  me  back 
until  the  rising  of  Congress,  which  took  place  on  the 
4th  of  that  month.     During  my  stay  at  New  York,  I 
found  among  the  richest  and  best  educated  persons  the 
greatest  affection  and  sympathy  for  France;  this  they 
expressed  to  us  by  every  possible  attention  and  every 
delicate  kindness   which  their  hospitable  dispositiQas 
could  suggest.    Half  an  hour  after  my  leaving  the  East 
river,  an  American  schooner  of  war,  knowing'  the  tiose 
at  which  I  was  to  depart,  got  tinder  sail;  ahe  crotted 
my  way  about  a  league  from  the  place  of  anchorage, 
and  when  about  two  cables'  length  from  us,  she  hoisted 
the  French  flag  on  her  mizzen  mast,and  fired  seven  guas, 
which  were  immediately  returned;  she  kept  the  tri-cxilor 
flag  flying  as  long  as  we  were  in  sight.     I  then  saw  the 
American  frigate  Constitution,  tswed  by  two  steamboats, 
on  her  way  to  New  York;  as  soon  as  1  crossed  her,  I  sa- 
luted her  commodore  with  thirteen  guns,  which  be  im- 
mediately returned,  gun  for  gun." 

Mr.  B.,  resuming,  said  this  was  the  report  made  to  the 
French  Government  by  %  French  officer,  after  the  rise 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  after  the  departure 
of  M.  Serurier;  and  how  was  it  received  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  to  which  it  was  communicated?  He 
(Mr.  D.)  would  show  one  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  received,  and  for  that  purpose  would  read 
a  paragraph  from  the  speech  of  the  deputy  M.  de 
Ranee. 

**  Gentlemen,  we  should  put  on  one  side  of  the  tri- 
bune the  twenty-five  millions,  on  the  other  the  sword  of 
France.  When  the  Americans  see  this  good  long  sword, 
this  very  long  sword,  gentlemen,  (for  it  struck  down 
every  thing  from  Lisbon  to  Moscow,)  they  will  perhaps 
recollect  what  it  did  for  the  independence  of  their  coun- 
try; they  will,  perhaps,  too,  reflect  upon  what  it  coukl 
do  to  support  and  avenge  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
France,  when  outraged  by  an  ungrateful  people.  [Cries 
of,  well  said!]  Believe  me,  gentlemen,  they  would 
sooner  touch  your  money  than  dare  to  touch  your  sword; 
and  for  your  twenty-five  millions  they  will  bring  you 
back  the  satisfactory  receipt,  which  it  is  your  duty  to 
exact.     [Great  approbation  from  the  extremities."] 

Another  deputy,  M.  Fleury  de  Chabaulon,  allowed 
himself  to  discourse  thus: 

•*  The  insult  of  President  Jackson  comes  from  him- 
self  only.  This  is  more  evident,  from  the  refusal  of  the 
American  Congress  to  concur  with  him  in  it.  The 
French  Chamber,  by  interfering,  would  render  the  af- 
fair more  serious,  and  make  its  arrangement  more  diffi- 
cult, and  even  dangerous.  Let  us  put  the  case  to  our- 
selves. Suppose  the  United  States  had  taken  part  with 
General  Jackson,  we  should  have  had  to  demand  satis- 
faction not  from  him,  but  from  the  United  States;  and 
instead  of  now  talking  about  negotiation,  we  should 
have  had  to  make  appropriations  for  a  war,  and  to  in- 
trust to  our  heroes  of  Navarino  and  Algiers  the  task  of 
teaching  the  Americans  that  France  knows  the  way  to 
Washington  as  well  as  England." 

This  was  the  language  of  the  deputies,  and  it  was 
thus  received  with  applauses,  and  that  six  weeks  after   * 
the  rise  of  our  Congress,  which  had  shown  itself  pacific, 
and  two  weeks  after  the  report  of  the  captain  of  the  brig 
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d'Anai.  attesting  the  friendship  of  our  feelings,  and  the 
readiness  of  our  officers  to  salute,  with  honors  the  flag 
of  France.  And  this  language  was  not  only  received 
with  applause  in  the  Chamber,  but  it  has  been  acted 
ypon  by  the  French  Government.  Two  royal  ordinances 
have  appeared  in  the  Moniteur,  under  date  of  the  2d  of 
December  last;  and,  under  these  ordinances,  Admiral 
Mackau  is  to  take  command  of  the  *<  squadron  of  ob- 
servation," which  was  immediately  to  proceed  to  the 
Weit  Indies;  and  the  Constitutionnel,  which  is  the  demi- 
oflScial  paper  of  the  Government,  and  nearly  equal  in 
autborily  to  the  Moniteur,  after  stating  that  this  meas- 
ure was  warranted  by  the  actual  state  of  the  diffi- 
colties  with  the  United  States,  goes  on  to  *<  applaud  the 
Government  for  thus  preparing,  long  beforehand,  and 
concentrating  the  power  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is 
firm,  and  capable  of  using  it  to  advantage  when  neces- 
saiy."  Thus,  'the  language  of  the  deputies  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  correspond;  and  the  fleet 
must  now  be  approaching  our  coast,  which  bears  that 
long  t word,  at  the  sight  of  which  our  terrified  hearts 
and  faltering  tongues  must  deliver  the  satisfactory  an- 
swer which  French  chivalry  exacts. 

Mr.  B.  laid  he  had  never  spoken  unkindly  of  the 
French  nation,  neither  in  his  place  here  as  a  Senator,  nor 
in  his  private  capacity  elsewhere.  Born  since  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  bred  up  in  habitual  aflfection  for  the 
French  name,  coming  upon  the  stage  of  life  when  the 
f  lories  of  the  republic  and  of  the  empire  were  filling 
the  world  and  dazzling  the  imagination,  politically  con- 
nected with  the  party  which,  a  few  years  ag^,  was  called 
French,  bis  bosom  had  glowed  with  admiration  for  that 
people,  and  youthful  aflection  had  ripened  into  manly 
friend^ip.    He  would  not  now  permit  himself  to  speak 
unkindly,  much  leas  to  use  epithets;  but  be  could  not 
avoid  fixing  his  attention  upon  the  reason  assigned  in  the 
Constitottonnel  for  the  present  advance  of  the  French 
squadron  upon  us.     That  reason  is  this:  "  America  will 
bave  no  force  capmble  of  being  opposed  to  it."    This  is 
the  reason.    Our  nakedness,  our  destitution,  has  drawn 
upon  OS  the  honor  of  this  visit;  and  we  are  now  to 
*P^k,  and  vote,  and  so  to  demean  ourselves,  as  men 
if^ing  in  the  presence  of  a  force  which  they  cannot  re- 
*>t,  and  which  had  taught  the  lesson  of  submission  to 
^e  Turk  and  the  Arab!   And  here  I  change  the  theme; 
Itum  from  French  intimidation  to  American  legislation; 
•nd  I  uk  how  it  comes  that  we  have  no  force  to  oppose 
to  this  squadron  which  comes  here  to  take  a  position 
opon  our  borders,  and  to  show  us  that  it  kno\»s  the  way 
to  Washington  as  wdl  as  the  English^    This  is  my  Tm- 
(ore theme;  and  I  have  to  present  the  American  Senate* 
*i  the  responsible  party  for  leaving  our  country  in  this 
VTctched  condition.     First,  there  is  the  three  million 
appropriation  which  was  lost  by  the  opposition  of  the 
Senate,  and  which  carried  down  with  it  the  whole  forti- 
Bcation  bill,  to  wTiich  it  was  attached.     That  bill,  be- 
«wes  the  three  millions,  contained  thirteen  specific  appro- 
priations for  works  of  defence,  part  originating  in  the 
^^"^  of  Kepresentatives,  and  part  in  the  Senate,  and 
««  particulars  of  which  he  would  read: 
J«  the  fort  on  George's  island,  -  -  $15,000 

^or  the  repairs  of  Fort  Independence,  -      8,000 

J<»  Port  Adams 100,000 

J^  lh«  fort  at  Throg's  neck,    -  -  -    30,000 

«P«nn|f  Fort  Columbus,        -  -  -    I3,0l0 

«lHiildmg  Fort  Delaware,        -  -  -  150,000 

jw  fortifications  in  Charleston  harbor,  -    20,000 

J<«  at  Cockspur  island,  -  -  -    82,000 

^ttPcnsacola 26,000 

jort  on  Foster's  bank,  -  -  -    65,000 

«P»w  of  Fort  Mifflin,  -  -  -    75,000 

jnnament  of  fortifications,        -  -  -  100,000 

''^*«gencic8,  ...  -    10,000 


All  these  specific  appropriations,  continued  Mr.  B.» 
were  lost  in  the  bill  which  was  sunk  by  the  opposition 
of  the  Senate  to  the  three  millions,  which  were  attached 
to  it  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  (Mr.  B.) 
was  not  a  member  of  the  conference  committee  which 
had  the  disagreement  of  the  two  Houses  committed  to 
its  charge,  and  could  go  into  no  detail  as  to  what  hap- 
pened in  that  conference;  he  took  his  stand  upon  the 
palpable  ground  that  the  opposition  which  the  Senate 
made  to  the  three  million  appropriation,  the  speeches 
which  denounced  it,  and  the  prolonged  invectives 
against  the  President,  which  inflamed  the  passions  and 
consumed  the  precious  time  at  the  last  moment  of  the 
session,  were  the  true  causes  of  the  loss  of  that  bill; 
and  so  leaves  the  responsibility  for  the  loss  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Senate. 

Of  this  three  million  appropriation,  Mr.  B.  said,  the 
country  had  heard  much;  but  there  was  another  mate- 
rial appropriation  lost  in  the  Senate,  of  which  nothing 
had  been  said:  he  alluded  to  the  sumof  |500,000,  which 
originated  in  the  Senate's  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
and  which,  as  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  un- 
der its  direction,  he  had  recommended  in  a  report,  and 
proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  same  fortification  bill, 
which  was  afterwards  sunk  under  the  three  millions* 
The  report  was  made  on  th^  18th  of  February,  and  he 
would  read  it. 

«  The  Senate's  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  which 
has  had  the  subject  under  consideration,  report: 

**  That  it  is  expedient  to  increase  the  appropriations 
heretofore  made  for  the  national  defence;  and  that,  in 
addition  to  the  sums  now  contained  in  that  bill  for  fortifi- 
cations, and  in  addition  to  the  two  sums  of  |100,000, 
each  heretofore  recommended  by  this  committee  to  be 
inserted  in  the  said  bill  for  fortifications,  and  the  arma.i 
ment  thereof,  the  further  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  be  recommended  to  be  inserted  therein,  for  the 
repair,  completion,  and  construction,  of  fortifications, 
and  to  provide  the  necessary  armament  therefor.  And 
the  committee  have  directed  their  chairman  to  move  i^n 
amendment  accordingly,  at  the  proper  time,  to  the  forti- 
fication appropriation  bill." 

The  motion  was  made  in  the  Senate  to  insert  this  ap« 
propriation  of  ^500,000.  The  sense  of  the  Senate  was 
so  clearly  against  it,  that  he  (Mr.  B.)  did  not  press  it, 
nor  call  for  a  division.  It  was  rejected  when  offered; 
and  thus  the  Senate,  some  days  before  they  objected  to 
the  three  millions  as  being  too  large  and  general,  had 
rejected  a  much  smaller  appropriation,  and  one  that  was 
specific. 

The  third  act  of  the  Senate  which  Mr.  B.  brought 
forward  to  establish  the  responsibility  of  the  Senate  for 
the  present  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  consequent 
visit  of  the  French  fleet,  was  the  fact  of  laying  on  the 
table,  and  refusing  even  to  consider,  a  resolution  which 
he  brought  forward  about  the  middle  of  February,  call- 
ing on  the  President  for  plans  and  estimates  for  the  gen- 
eral and  permanent  defence  of  the  country  by  sea  and 
land.  It  was  a  call  for  plans  and  estimates  and  probable 
amounts  of  surplus  revenue,  with  the  sole  view  to  the 
defence  of  the  country;  yet  it  was  laid  upon  the  table 
by  the  vote  of  the  majority,  and  upon  the  motion  of  an 
opposition  Senator;  and,  of  all  the  acts  of  the  Senate,  it 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  one  which  went  farthest  in 
showing  the  indisposition  of  this  body  to  provide  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.  It  was  not  merely  a  refusal  to 
apply  money,  but  a  rmsal  to  have  information  by  which 
money  could  be  appiied,  and  that  while  making  it  a 
standing  topic  of  reproach  that  the  President  had  not 
furnished  plans  and  estimates. 

The  fourth  circumstance  on  which  Mr.  B.  relied  to 
show  that  the  Senate  was  responsible  for  the  present 
naked  and  defenceless  condition  of  the  country,  and  for 
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the  hamiliation  to  which  we  were  now  subjected  in  be- 
ing superintended  by  the  heroes  of  Algiers  and  Nava- 
rino,  the  project  of  certain  Senators  to  apply  the  public 
moneys  in  a  different  direction,  namely,  to  divide  them 
among  the  States,  and  which  required  them  to  keep  the 
sum  ror  distribution  as  larg^e  as  possible,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent captivating  dividends  to  each  distributee.  The 
plan  of  putting  the  country  in  a  posture  of  defence  was 
mcompatible  with  these  plans  of  distributing  the  reve- 
nues. The  two  plans  cannot  gro  on  together;  one  or  the 
other  must  give  away,  and  he  had  purposely  drawn  the 
resolution  under  consideration  to  make  an  issue  between 
them,  and  to  draw  the  line  between  those  who  will  put 
their  country  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  those  who  will 
leave  it  naked  and  helpless. 

Mr.  B.  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
the  Senate  the  approach  of  the  French  squadron  of 
observation,  and  to  show  that  it  came  because  "  Ameri- 
ca had  no  force  capable  of  being  opposed  to  it."  It 
was  a  subsidiary  argument,  and  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
'  dangers  and  humiliations  of  a  defenceless  position.  It 
should  stimulate  us  to  instant  and  vigorous  action;  to  the 
concentration  of  all  our  money,  and  all  our  hands,  to 
the  sacred  task  of  national  defence.  For  himself,  he 
did  not  believe  there  would  be  war,  because  he  knew 
that  there  ought  not  to  bfe  war;  but  that  belief  would 
have  no  effect  upon  his  conduct.  He  went  for  national 
defence,  because  that  policy  was  right  in  itself,  without 
regard  to  times  and  circumstances.  He  went  for  it 
now,  because  it  was  the  response,  and  the  only  re- 
sponse, which  American  honor  could  give  to^  the  visit  of 
Admiral  Mackau.  Above  all,  he  went  for  it  because  it 
-  was  the  way,  and  the  only  manly  way,  of  letting  France 
know  that  she  had  committed  a  mistake  in  sending  this 
fleet  upon  us.  In  conclusion,  he  would  call  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  and  remark  that  our  votes  would  have  to 
be  given  under  the  guns  of  France,  and  under  the  eyes 
of  Europe. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  said  his  duty  was  to  take!  care  that 
neither  in  nor  out  of  the  Senate  there  should  be  any 
mistake,  the  effect  of  which  should  be  to  produce  an 
impression  unfavorable  or  reproachful  to  the  character 
and  patriotism  of  the  American  people.  He  remem- 
bered the  progress  of  that  bill,  (the  bill  alluded  to  by 
*  Mr.  Bbnton,)  the  incidents  of  its  history,  and  the  real 
cause  of  its  loss.  And  he  would  satisfy  any  man  that 
the  loss  of  it  was  not  attributable  to  uny  member  or 
officer  of  the  Senate.  He  would  not,  however,  do  so 
until  the  Senate  should  again  have  been  in  session  on 
executive  business.  As  soon  as  that  took  place,  h^ 
should  undertake  to  show  that  it  was  not  to  any 
dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  that  the 
loss  of  that  bill  was  to  be  attributed. 

Mr.  LEIGH  said  there  was  one  or  two  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  this  matter  to  which  he  would  call  the  particular 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Bsittoh.] 
Mr.  L.  referred  to  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  at  the  last  session,  on  the  expediency  of 
providing  for  fortifications.  He  did  not  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bentok]  to  say  that  that 
specific  report  was  rejected.  He  (Mr.  L.)  understood 
It  was  rejected  with  other  appropriations. 

[Mr.  Brnton  explained.] 

Mr.  L.  continued.  I  have,  said  he,  a  particular  rec- 
ollection. My  mind  was  attracted  to  the  subject  by 
the  quarrel  going  on  between  France  and  the  United 
States.  He  expected  some  means  to  be  resorted  to  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  national  arm.  The  bill  to 
strengthen  the  fortifications  of  the  country  had  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  24th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, and  so  anxious  was  his  mind  on  the  subject,  that 
he  went  to  the  Secretary's  table  to  examine  whether 
particular  appropriations  were  in  the  bill.     He  found 


none.  The  Committee  on  Finance  reported  a  series  tf 
amendments  to  the  bill,  in  no  case  diminishing  ippn- 
priations,  in  some  cases  increasing  them,  and  in  vm 
instances  making  entirely  new  appropriations.  AH  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Senate  with  whom  he  had  Ufar 
conversations,  would  remember  his  frequent  expremi 
of  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  this  bill.  It  was  sent  bick 
by  the  other  House  with  agreements  and  disagreemott 
to  the  Senate's  amendments.  He  did  not  now  reeolfcct 
to  which.  Af>er  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  Sd 
of  March,  this  bill  was  reported  to  the  Stoate.  Th^ 
had  joint  conferences  with  the  different  Departnerii 
on  those  new  appropriations,  and  came  to  the  eosdj- 
sion  to  retain  all  the  new  appropriations.  An  sincBj| 
ment  containing  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000,  to  It 
used  under  the  direction  of  the  Preadentof  tbc  Ort« 
States,  provided  such  expense  was  necessary  to  the  «• 
fence  of  the  country,  was  in  it  after  it  was  retait' 
ed  from  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  f^}^ 
to  the  appropriation  was  not  on  account  of  any  diM 
to  the  President.  No,  sir,  said  he,  it  was  merely  »«• 
the  constitutionality  of  it.  The  Senate  disagreed  totte 
amendment  of  the  House;  the  House  insisted,  and  «• 
fused  to  recede.  He  alluded  to  a  practice  of  chsiW 
the  time  of  the  clock  on  the  last  night  ofthesasoi, 
and  not  relying  upon  it,  he  took  out  his  witch  isi 
ascertained  by  it,  if  it  did-  not  deceive  him,  that  w 
committee  of  conference  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  vw 
out  before  eleven  o'clock;  and,  said  he,  ^^^'^^Vj 
until  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  waiting  for  their  report. 
They  sent  a  messenger  to  keep  the  House  m  roinHJ 
the  appropriation  bill.  For  what  reason  the  House «i 
not  take  up  the  report  of  the  committee  of  confcpenj»t 
it  would  be  Improper,  indecent,  and  disorderly,  m  wj 
to  state.  He  had  stated  the  facts,  and  every  meiBW 
who  was  present  would  remember  them  as  stated. 

Mr.  PRESTON  said  the  gentleman  from  Vi^w 
[Mr.  Lbioh]  had  given  a  very  clear  view  of  the  ttc» 
He  (Mr.  P.)  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  explain^ 
cause  he  had  voted  for  the  rejection  of  a  bill  «»J""j 
an    undefined    appropriation    of  $3,000,000.  ,"     , 


If,  instead  of  these  vague  rumors  about  the  "no^f??J 
of  the  French  fleet,  the  whole  frontier  had  been  wo  ,^ 
ruins,  he  would  have  voted  against  it.  How  |WB  ^ 
that  this  appropriation  had  been  sprang  upon  tnew^ 
They  were  not  called  upon  for  it  by  the  P'^P ,  .u^ 
partment,  and  he  did  not  feel  called  upon  ^»"'^^i^ 
department,  whose  business  it  was  to  make  the  rccoj 
mendations  requiring  snch  appropriations.  He  was 
then  disposed  to  take  the  responsibility  for  ^^^ 
longed  to  the  proper  departments,  and  he  was  "r.^^ 


the  Executive  to  acquire  information,  it  was  '"*^"y*|e 
the  department  to  keep  the  Senate  informed  w^^ 
necessity  and  object  of  appropriations,  and  ^^^ 
was  done,  the  Senate  was  not  bound  to  act.  Jy.  .^ 
orable  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ciat]  bad  in 
daced  a  resolution  for  the  distribution  of  ^^^Jr\^ 
revenue,  arising  from  the  sales  of  the  public  **"°5^j 
his  colleague,  the  honorable  gentleman  ^'^^  ?^.i 
Carolina,  had  reported  a  bill  for  the  appropris«"»^ 
the  balance  of  the  surplus  revenue,  for  P"''P*V^  a 
were  defined.  But,  in  this  case,  the  apP'^Pf^i^f 
first  made,  and  then  the  Executive  is  to  be  •''^  ..jipi^ 
much  is  necessary.  You  appropriate  *!"''*y,''JLt  a 
and  the  Executive  says  five  millions  is  «"  *  g 
wanted,  what  becomes  of  the  rest?  From  these  ^j 
rumors,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  t^*!*  J?Ji,pfi- 
had  taken  occasion  to  remark  that  he  desired  tn 
terior  of  the  United  SUtes  pot  into  a  stale  of  deien 
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n  all  this  he  concurred.  Every  Senator  had  concurred 
D  general  appropriations  to  put  the  navy  and  army  in  a 
late  of  defence.  This  undefined  appropriation  was  not 
he  only  exception.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri 
Mr.  BsvtohI  bad  said  this  appropriation  was  intend- 
ed to  operate  as  a  permanent  defence.  He  would 
w,  for  what  parpose  was  this  French  fleet  coming  on 
Nir  coast?  Had  he  said  for  what  purpose  were  they 
joining/  Why  were  the  breezes  bringing  this  great 
irnament?  If  they  were  coming  in  hostile  array,  why 
ije  we  (said  Mr.  P.)  kept  in  the  dark  by  the  President 
If  the  United  States?  They  had  been  looking,  anx- 
OMly  looking,  fop  a  message  from  the  President,  whe- 
Jcr  these  newspaper  rumors  respecting  this  fleet  of 
merration  were  true. 

The  President  ought  to  know— it  was  his  duty  to 
MOW.  He  trustedp  however,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
win  [Mr.  Bshtoh]  had  superseded  the  functions  of  the 
ftesident.  Could  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  overawing 
Jem  out  of  their  votes  that  this  alarm  had  been  raised  ? 
TOoce,  our  former  ally,  he  believed,  did  not  doubt  our 
wor.  He  believed  she  had  a  due  respect  for  us.  Why, 
■J»id Mr.  P.,  do  they  think  that  the  approximation  of 
|wet  of  France  can  alarm  us  into  a  vote?  No,  sir,  said 
le,  we  would  cover  ourselves  with  a  panoply  for  our 
Ijotual  defence.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
«•  mesage,  had  informed  them  that  he  had  ordered  the 
BqkKsentative  of  this  country  in  France  (Mr.  Barton) 
torectivc  the  money  due  to  us,  or  ask  for  his  passporu 
■upturn  to  the  United  SUtes.  We  wore  not  now  rep- 
»CDted  in  either  England  or  France.  He  did  not  say^ 
towevcr,  that  we  were  cut  oflT  from  all  intercourse  in 
Bngaod  as  in  Frftnce. 

The  President  had  recommended  making  reprisals,  if 
nance  reiiised  payment.  France  had  refused,  but  the 
[wjw;  was  not  pursued.  It  may  be^  said  he,  that  this 
Ket  IS  merely  coming  to  protect  the  commerce  of 
^ce.    If  the  President  of  the  United  States,  at  the 

Sr***"?  **^C°"&''®"»  ***<!  suggested  the  necessity  of 
™ng  this  approp  nation,  we  would  have  poured  out 
"«tr«saury;  we  woald  have  filled- his  hands  for  all  ne- 
f"«7  purposes.  There  was  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
■wypropriated  that  had  not  been  called  for.  He  did 
■w  know  whether  he  was  permitted  to  go  any  further 
|UJ»y  to  what  extent  any  of  the  departmenU  were  dia- 
g«  to  go  in  this  matter.  At  the  opening  of  this  ses- 
■»n  the  President  in  his  message  entered  into  a  detail  of 
w  Miirs  with  France*  and  promised  us,  on  the  Mtum 
"Mf.  Barton,  a  special  message.  Mr.  Barton  had  re- 
J™™»  »f  they  were  to  rely  upon  the  safaie  source  of 
««»uKcnce  upon  which  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
{r*  ™TOM]  had  relied.  We  are  asked,  why  has  the 
J^  not  done  iu  duty?  I  ask,  said  Mr.  P.,  why  the 
^«eftt  has  not  done  his  duty?  The  Senator  from 
*"wn  [Mr.  Bshton]  had  preferred  a  general  indict- 
r^«gaui8tthe  Senate  before  the  people  of  the  United^ 
/*^-  It  was  strange  the  gentleman  should  ask  the 
BiST"**"^  for  calculations  to  enable  us  to  know  how 
ti»   ^^  necessary  to  appropriate,  when  the  informa- 

fi^.^**  "°^  ^''^^  ^^  *"  ^^^^  w«  rejected  the  unde- 
"•^l  ippropHfttions.  J 

Jj^^f"^  Mr.  P.,  that  the  gentleman  has  said 
wtuTiw"*^-  ^^  ^^^^  '^'^  ^^  "«*  French  war.  France 
of  h«!l^***"^  to  squabble  with  America  on  a  little  point 
\J^t'  ^^^  ™*'K*»t  ^^  fo'  duellists  to  quarrel  about, 

like  »!f  *"  "°  Tt%axm  why  blood  should  be  poured  out 
^tt  dSSi"*  "^*****"ff  *^«  P°i">*  of  YioxiQT,  If  this  matter 
into.  loT  **"'*« proper  basb,  his  hopes  would  be  lit  up 
tliii  e^j'V  ~"fi<>«nce-  Who  were  the  plaintiffs  in 
i»  thrJlf  ^  ^»nce.     We  are  the  plaintiffs.     France 

kn.m!  *!?"*•  ^  *  «»•  •«•  »*>0"*<i  iM«e»  »*  would  be  to 
'  «Pon  the  goods  aod  chattels  of  France,  or,  in  caa^ 
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of  her  insolvency,  to  levy  on  the  body  of  Louis  Philippe. 
No,  sir,  said  he,  we  shall  have  no  war  with  France.  ^  I 
can  imagine  a  state  of  things,  said  Mr.  P.,  calculated 
to  make  a  war  inevitable. 

If  the  Senate  had  wandered  so  far  from  its  duties  as 
had  been  intimated,  and  a  war  was  to  be  waged  with  the 
Senate,  that  might  make  a  war  with  France.  But  God 
forbid  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  exist.  If  a  war 
of  partnership  was  to  be  waged,  he  deplored  the  conte- 
quences.  He  hoped  no  measures  would  be  adopted 
here  that  would  lead  to  a  war  with  France. 

If  the  real  cause  of  apprehensions  should  occur,  he 
hoped  for  unanimity.  Whether  the  resolution  of  the 
honorable^  gentleman  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  BxvToir,]  the 
propositions  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  KentCtcky,' 
[Mr.  Clat,]  or  from  his  colleague,  [Mr.CALHouir,]  should 
be  taken  up  first,  he  would  leave  to  be  settled  between 
them. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  was  su^prised  at  the  suggestion  of  an 
idea  that  the  American  Senate  was  not  disposed  to  make 
the  pecessary  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try; that  they  had  endeavored  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
a  bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to  make  provision  for 
large  appropriations  for  our  defence.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  had  gone  into  a  liberal  attack  of  the  Senate. 
He  (Mr.  C.)  was  not  disposed  to  say  any  thing  further 
of  the  events  of  the  last  night  of  the  session.     He  took 
occasion  to  say  there  were  other  matters  in  connexion 
with  this  appropriation .     Before  any  department  or  any 
friend  of  the  administration  had  "named  an  appropriation 
for  defence,  he  made  the  motion  to  appropriate  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars.     It  was  on  his  motion  that 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  made  the  appropria- 
tion to  increase  the  fortifications.    Actuated  by  the  very 
same  motives  which  induced  him  to  move  that  appro- 
priation, he  had  moved  an  additional  appropriation  to 
Fort  Delaware.  The  motion  was  to  increase  the  seventy- 
five  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and 
elicited  a  protracted  debate.     The  next  question  was, 
whether,  in  the  general  bill,  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars should  be  appropriated.     He  recollected  the  hon- 
orable chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  told  them 
there  waH  an  amendment  before  that  committee  of  similar 
tenor.     As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Af* 
fairs,  he  felt  disinclined  to  give  it  up.     The  amendment 
fell  on  the  single  ground,  by  one  vote,  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  had  before  it  the  identical  proposition 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.    He  ap- 
pealed to  the  country  whether,  under  those  circumstan-< 
ces,  they  were  to  be  arraigned  before  the  people  of  the 
country  on  a  charge  of  a  want  of  patriotism.     He  had 
always  felt  deeply  affected  when  those  general  remarks 
were  made  impugning  the  motives  of  patriotism  of  the 
Senators.     He  was  willing  to  go  as  far  as  he  who  g^es 
farthest  in  making  appropriations  for  the  national  pro- 
tection.  Nay,  he  would  be  in  advance  of  the  adminiatra- 
tion. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  EWIN6,  and  without  taking  the 
question  on  the  resolution, 
The  Senate  adjourned. 


Wedvxshat,  Javuabt  13.     . 
SUSPENSION  OF  INDIAN  HOSTILITIES. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  asked  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  take  up  the  bill  makinp^  appropriations  for 
suppressing  hostilities  with  the  Seminole  Indians. 

There  being  no  objection  made,  the  bill  was  taken 
up,  and  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

SUFFERERS  BY  FIRE  |N  NEW  YORK. 
Mr.  WRIGHT  moved  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  the 
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consideration  of  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by 
the  late  fire  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  moved  to  strike  out  from  the  bill  the 
second  section.  He  was  oppoesd  to  all  that  did  Dot  pro- 
vide for  the  actual  sufferers.  He  was  opposed  to  be- 
coming the  general  ensurers  for  all  losses,  whether  of  an 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  commercial  community. 

Mr.  WUIGHT  held  in  his  hand  a  statement,  showing 
the  amount  of  bonds  for  duties  to  be  three  millions  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  W.  said,  if  the  second 
section  should  be  stricken  out,  relief  would  then  be  ex- 
tended to  only  a  portion  of  the  sufferers. 

Mr.  CLAY  did  not  like  either  of  the  sections,  and 
perhaps  it  was  not  possible  to  prepare  one  to  meet  the 
viewtf  of  all  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  Senate.  He 
bad,  however,  prepared  two  sections  to  meet  his  views, 
and  wished  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Cai.- 
aouir]  to  withdraw  his  amendment  for  the  present,  in 
order  that  he  might  introduce  them.  He  objected  to  the 
bill,  as  reported,  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  its 
operation.  The  second  section  of  the  bill,  as  reported, 
provided  for  cases  where  no  loss  had  been  incurred  by 
the  persons  who  were  to  have  the  benefits  of  it.  The 
mercantile  community  of  New  York  were  exceedingly 
sensitive,  and  the  distinction  taken  h^  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wbioht]  was  entirely  too  refined. 
It  was  an  old  saying,  that  there  was  no  friendship  in 
trade.  By  their  reported  bill,  relief  was  extended  to 
all  persons  who  had  imported  goods  in  the  port  of  New 
York.  Suppose  (said  Mr.  C.)  there  are  other  persons 
who  import  in  New  York,  not  citizens  of  that  place, 
persons  from  Philadelphia,  were  they  to  be  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill.'  It  is 
said  (continued  Mr.  C.)  that  the  Government  may  give 
relief  to  this  man  or  to  that  man,  as  the  case  may  seem 
to  require.  It  was  the  want  of  universality  in  the  bill 
that  made  it  objectionable  to  him.  He  did  not  con- 
sider this  like  the  case  of  a  poor  debtor,  whose  debt  the 
Government  were  likely  to  lose.  Here  Mr.  C.  sub- 
mitted his  amendments,  as  follows: 

1.  That,  in  all  cases  where  merchandise  was  con- 
sumed by  fire  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  16th  and 
17th  of  December,  1835,  the  duties  paid  or  accruing 
thereon  shall  be  refunded  or  remitted,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations,  in  regard  to  evidence,  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe!  provided  that  the  total 
amount  to  be  allowed  under  the  act  shall  not  exceed 
-— ^—  dollars.  And  if  the  amount  of  the  aforesaid  du- 
ties shsll  be  ascertained  to  exceed  that  sum,  it  shall  be 
divided  between  the  suiTerers  ratably,  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  losses. 

2.  That  in  all  cases  of  bonds  taken  prior  to  the  afore- 
said fire,  for  duties  on  merchandise  imported  into  the 
port  of  New  York,  by  persons  who  liave  suffered  loss  by 
the  said  fire,  in  the  destruction  of  their  buildings  or  ef- 
fects, to  the  amount  of  their  respective  bonds,  it  shall 
be  lawful,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  extend 
the  time  of  payment  of  the  aforesaid  bonds  to  three, 
four,  and  five  years,  in  equal  instalments,  with  the  as- 
sent of  the  securities,  or  to  take  new  bonds,  with  suffi- 
cient surety  or  sureties;  provided  that  no  such  indul- 
gence shall  be  given  in  the  case  of  any  bond  which  had 
fallen  due  before  the  fire  aforesaid. 

Which  being  read,  he  resumed: 

If  we  had  a  Government  warehouse  system  introdu- 
ced, and  the  Government  had  lost  the  goods,  there 
would  be  no  doubt  of  the  liability  and  power.  The 
amendment  he  had  offered  would  employ  the  vigilance 
of  the  merchants  who  had  actually  sustained  losses,  to 
prevent  frauds  upon  the  munificence  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  would  know,  through  the  entries  and 
clerks  in  the  custom-house,  and  the  regulations  of  the 


port  of  entry,  when  fraudulent  attempts  were  nnde  I 
consume  the  sum  appropriated  for  their  benefit  The 
were  cases  which  the  bill  might  not  meet;  but,  in  ags 
eral  provision  of  this  kind,  it  was  not  to  be  eipcch 
that  every  case  would  be  provided  for. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  said  be  has  compelled  to  trouble  Ik 
Senate  with  a  very  few  remarks^  and  he  Ibund  Immj 
very  delicately  situated,  if  he  correctly  understood  i 
state  of  the  question.  To  make  himself  sure  upon  tk 
point,  be  would  ask  if  he  was  right  in  sttppong  tk 
the  honorable  Senator  finom  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Cn 
how]  bad  withdrawn  bis  motion  to  strikeout  theM 
ond  section  of  the  bill.  [Mr.  CAUiouir  signified  th 
be  had  withdrawn  the  motion.]  Mr.  W.  confinori 
He  said  the  question  was  then  upon  the  aneaifaMi 
offered  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr. 
Cult,]  which  was  virtually  to  remit  the  duty  upos  Ik 
goods  burned.  This  was  part  of  the  relief  pi«H 
for  by  the  citisens  of  New  York,  in  the  mesuml  ii 
their  behalf  which  had  been  presented  to  the  Seum 
but  a  relief  separate  and  dntinct  from  that  provided  fa 
in  the  bill  under  discussion.  This  bill  merely  profiM 
for  forbearance  of  the  debts  due  to  the  Goveromestto 
duties,  in  consequence  of  the  calamitous  fire.  Asolkr 
bill,  he  felt  authorised  to  my,  would  be  presented « 
would  come  from  the  other  branch  of  Congrei^  pit* 
posing  a  remisnon  or  refunding^  of  the  duties  uposlh 
burned  goods,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  situation  of  his* 
self  and  his  colleague  arose  from  the  fiict  that,  if  tkf 
should  vote  against  the  amendment  now  proposed,  p» 
viding  for  this  relief,  they  would  be  subject  to  the 
misrepresentation  and  misconstruction  of  voting  ag*^"^ 
that  part  of  the  relief  prayed  for  by  their  coiMtitiieitW 
while,  if  they  voted  for  the  amendment,  they  nc*^ 
rily,  by  its  adoption,  denied  vhat  he  considered  tM 
more  general,  and,  so  far  as  that  whole  great  coRUMfi 
cial  community  was  concerned^  more  important  reus 
of  a  forbearance  of  payment  of  the  outstandiog  d^ 
bonds. 

In  this  position,  he  knew  but  one  course;  sod  mi 
was  to  pursue  singly  the  object  proposed  by  tbe  tw 
before  the  Senate,  and  to  postpone  to  sofse  w<|| 
occasion  the  remaining  wishes  of  the  sufferen.  He 
would  say,  however,  that  neither  himself  nor  hiic* 
lesgue  had  made  up  their  minds  that  the  relief  pivpo>'J 
by  the  amendment  could  not  be  properly  extenocot  ^ 
their  votes  against  the  amendment  must  be  unders|ooB 
merely  to  indicate  that  they  were  unwilling  to  Bubtt't"" 
that  measure  of  relief  for  the  one  provided  for  ">  ^ 
bill,  and  not  that  they  were  unwilling  to  grant  both?  J* 
that  they  were  opposed  to  the  principle  of  '''^.•'^S 
ment,  but  that  they  could  not  consent  to  adopt  it  v*J| 
expense  of  sacrificing  another  measure  of  relief  ^^^^ 
important,  and,  in  their  judgment,  more  clear  W^ 
objection. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  was  not  disposed  to  disguise  or  deiT 
that  the  bill  before  the  Senate  granted  to  the  ineivBi*^ 

vithout  interest,  of  an  amount* 


bill.    An  immense  amount  of  the  capital  of  tl)st  coojo^ 
cial  city  had  been  annihilated  by  the  fire,    ^^^rl^ 
the  value  of  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  »»* 
bad  been  entirely  destroyed  in  the  period  of  ]»  fc^  "?"^ 
and  he  had  supposed  the  object  of  the  bill  v«^  ^'^^  , 
forbearance  of  paynient  upon  the  duty  bonds,  to  giv    . 
the  city  the  temporary  use  of  that  portion  of  ^^^^l^ 
thus  destroyed.     In  that  case,  but  about  one  m^  ^^ 
loss  would  be  thus  supplied,  and  that  would  be  <^  | 
without  asking  the  Government  to  give  one  cent  bcr 
the  mere  use  of  this  portion  of  its  dues  for  a  i^r^  7t!« 


period.    The  whole  amount  of  bonds  to  be  ^^^^ 
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he  bin  exceeded  by  ft  Tery  trifle  #3,600,000,  and  a 
ery  bu^  portion,  more  tlisn  two  thMs  of  the  whole 
■oant,  were  only  to  be  forborne  for  six,  nine,  and 
vdre  months. 

He  asked  if  this  small  measure  of  relief  was  not  due  to 
le  occasion.  Every  man  within  the  hearing  of  his 
owe  eould  appreciate  the  condition  of  such  a  com* 
unity  under  such  a  loss  of  property.  Every  one  must 
ee  tint  the  business  of  that  city  could  not  go  on  with- 
•t  milerial  and  substantial  relief,  or  without  immense 
bssges  among  the  business  men.  Every  one  must  feel 
hst  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  the  most  respectable 
■d  enterprising  of  the  merchants  of  the  city  must  be 
irtneiy  rained,  unless  some  relief,  speedy,  and  efficient, 
hall  be  sflTorded. 

StiW,  Vr.  W.  said,  he  announoed  to  the  Senate  with 
be  BMMt  heart-felt  and  prood  gratification,  that^  as  yet, 
nc  a  single  mercantile  lailure  had  been  the  consequence 
if  this  unexampled  calamity.  Why,  he  would  ask,  was 
le  sble  to  state  this  mngular  and  cheering  lact.'  Because 
iveiy  eiibrt  of  enterprise  and  faithAuness  had  been 
broQirht  into  action,  while  hope,  confident  hope— the 
te  nmport  which  leaves  the  sinking  and  despairing 
Ma— bad  hunr  upon  the  prompt  and  favorable  action 
if  Csngreas,  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  of  the  cor* 
poiate  aatborities  of  the  city,  to  sustain  those  exertions 
■itil  the  fiitvre  operations  of  trade  might  enable  the 
vsrtfay  suflerers  so  fin*  to  retrieve  their  losses  as  to  be 
mabled  to  psy  their  debts^  not  only  to  their  neighbors^ 
bat  totbe  Govermnent;  and  thus  save  the  city  from  a 
iKne  of  wide-spread  and  fatal  bankrapticy,  the  extent 
of  vbidi,  if  ever  it  commences,  no  human  fi>resight  can 
Mmre. 

Whtt,  then,  (said  Mr.  W.,)  is  asked  by  this  bill  in 
Mienoce  of  an  object  so  4mportant  to  that  great  com- 
■^(^  emporium,  to  its  neighboring  commercial  cities^ 
■deed,  to  the  whole  country?  A  mere  fiirbearance  of 
^riKnt  upon  debts  due  .to  the  Government,  to  the 
ywpt  of  three  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  and  upon 
Me  than  two  thirds  of  that  sum  for  a  very  limited 
Iffod?  six,  nine,  and  twelve  months.  Might  he  not, 
«^  hope  that  oppontion  would  be  withdrawn,  and 
IfM  this  extension  of  credit  would  be  given  without  fur* 
tterdclay. 

He  fek  bound  to  repeat  to  the  honorable  Senator  from 

^yicky,  [Mr.  Clat,]  and  to  the  honorable  gentleman 

vomSoQtb  Carolinsi,  [Mr.  Calhovit,]  that  propositions, 

CBbrtcing  precisely  the  principles  contained  in  the 

"^^^iKfanent  proposed  by  the  former  gentleman  as  a  sob- 

«<lute  for  this  bill,  will  be  kid  before  Congress.     He 

*°vld  lurther  say  that  the  Question  of  a  remission  or  re- 

mding  of  the  duties  upon  burned  goods  had  been  one 

« <l0Qbt  and  difficulty.    It  had,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 

^nt,  occupied  the  attention  of  Congress  from  the  com- 

jKncement  of  the  Government  to  the  present  time;  and 

""^Sb  he  could  not  say  that  a  uniformity  of  action 

voald  be  found  upon  it,  he  believed  he  was  right  in  the 

^■ertion  that  no  remission  had  taken  place  upon  such  an 

^ficttion  for  many  years  now  last  p«st.     He  regarded 

^proposition  of  relief,  therefore,  as  one  of  doubtful 

'^f  ind  certainly  calculated  to  excite  long  debate, 

^  to  occupy  much  time,  if  ultimately  successful.    The 

P^**^  measure  was  not  of  that  character,  but  was  the 

^  i^icb  had  been  uniformly  adopted  in  such  cases ( 

UmI^^^  reason  had  been  put  forward  now,  under 

^  nope  ihat  it  would  not  only  meet  the  approbation  of 

'^^^Pt*,  but  its  prompt  adoption. 

Un  ^^j^^^'  however,  to  the  second  section  of  the 

■JJ»w  this  character,  might  be  easily  removed  by  an 

'"^nent  which  should  make  that  section  general,  and 

lu^  w    ^  to  all  the  outstanding  duty  bonds  taken  at 

!» Jne  poru  of  the  country.    It  was  not  for  him  to  ob- 

rct  to  such  sn  amendment.    The  bill,  in  that  shape. 


would  be  made  more  acceptable  to  his  suffering  con- 
stituents, because  relief  to  any  commercial  town  in  the 
country  would  consequently  relieve  the  suffering  city, 
whose  interests  it  was  his  duty  to  represent  m  this 
debate.  The  present  state  of  the  national  treasury 
would  permit  the  extension  of  time  upon  the  existing 
duty  bonds,  without  injury  to  the  fiscal  operations  of  the 
Government,  and  if  any  member  of  the  Senate  would 
propose  such  an  amendment  to  the  second  section  of 
the  bilU  he  should  most  cheerfully  assent  to  it.  He  had 
not  felt,  and  the  committee  from  New  York  represent- 
ing the  interests  of  its  citizens  had  not  felt,  at  liberty  to 
ask  that  the  bill  should  be  extended  beyond  the  suffer- 
ing port;  but  he  could  not  be  mistaken  in  sajring  that, 
if  made  general,  it  would  be  even  more  acceptable,  and 
more  beneficial  to  that  city  than  in  its  present  shape. 

But,  Mr.  W.  said,  the  adoption  qr  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  honorable  Senator  firom  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ckat]  as  a  substitute  for  this  bill,  would  not  afford 
the  relief  required.  He  feared  the  honorable  ^nator 
himself  wa8  not  aware  of  the  practical  effect  of  the 
proposition.  What  did  he  suppose  would  be  the  extent 
of  the  relief  it  would  afford?  He  (Mr.  W.^  was  able  to 
say,  from  the  information  given  to  him  by  the  intelligent 
gentlemen  who  composed  the  committee  from  New 
York,  that  it  could  not  exceed  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars;  that  the  whole  %mount  of  duties  to  be  remitted 
or  refunded  upon  burned  goods,  in  case  that  measure 
shoQld  be  adopted  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  me« 
mortal,  could  not  greatly  exceed  that  sum.  This  would 
furnish  great,  and,  in  many  instances,  effectual  relief  to 
the  immediate  sufferers  by  the  fire;  but  it  would  be, 
more  properly  speaking,  individual  than  general;  it 
would  act  more  emphatically  upon  individuals  than  upoiv 
that  great  trading  and  commercial  community;  it  would 
distribute  eventually,  and  when  the  extent  of  the  claims 
eould  be  ascertained,  a  large  sum  of  money  among  the 
actual  sufferers  who  were  importers  and  dealers  in 
dutiable  goods,  and  in  that  sense  was  a  most  desirable 
measure  of  relief.  The  bill  before  the  Senate,  however, 
had  a  larger  scope,  and  proposed  to  accomplish  a  more 
general  object.  It  proposed  to  relieve,  so  for  as  for- 
bearance of  payment  could  do  it,  the  whole  city;  it  was 
not  opposed  to  the  measure  of  relief  provided  for  by 
the  amendment,  but  independent  of  it;  it  was  more 
speedy  in  its  influence,  and  consequently  would  be 
more  instantly  beneficial. 

Mr.  W.  said  it  was  not  by  any  thing  we  could  give 
that  he  expected  business  in  that  great  commercial 
emporium  would  be  continued  without  fatal  interruption; 
it  had  become  embarrassed  by  an  unprecedented  de- 
struction of  property,  sweeping  from  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals, as  it  were,  instantly,  the  means  of  paying  their 
debts  and  discharging  their  obligations  of  a  pecuniary 
character.  The  Government  was  a  creditor  to  more 
than  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  We  have  our 
hand  upon  these  oppressed  merchants,  and  unless  we 
raise  it,  by  an  extension  of  time  for  the  payment  of  this 
great  sum  of  money;  if  we  enforce  payment  in  this  hour 
of  their  afiliction,  hope  must  desert  them,  and  mercan- 
tile failures  must  commence,  the  extent  of  which  no 
human  foresight  can  measure.  Will  not  the  Senate, 
then,  consent  to  the  forbearance  proposed  by  this  bill, 
and  leave  for  future  consideration  the  relief  provided 
for  in  the  amendment? 

Time,  Mr.  W.  said,  was  every  thing  to  the  suffering 
merchants.  *  He  had  been  informed,  by  the  respectable 
commiitee  who  were  here  to  represent  their  interests, 
that  something  like  fiO,000  in  amount  of  these  bonds 
were  falling  due  daily;  while  a  provision  in  the  revenue 
.  laws  positively  prohibits  the  entering  of  goods  by,  and 
the  reception  of  new  bonds  from,  a  merchant  whose 
former  bond  is  due  and  unpaid  in  the  hands  of  the  col- 
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lector.  ImporUtions  ordered  before  the  fire  are  daily 
arriviney  and  men  whose  all  baa  been  consumed  are 
compelled  to  raise  the  means  to  pay  their  existing  bonds, 
to  enable  them  to  enter  the  goods  thus  received.  De- 
lay, then,  in  the  extension  of  the  credits  proposed  by 
this  bill,  might  cause  a  commencement  of  mercantile 
failures,  which,  once  commenced,  could  not  be  calcu- 
lated, either  as  to  their  extent  or  number,  or  as  to  their 
effect  upon  tlie  general  mercantile  community  of  the 
country.  He  did  hope,  therefore,  that  the  bill  might 
be  acted  upon  without  delay,  and  without  being  con- 
nected with  other  propositions  of  a  more  questionable 
character. 

He  never  spoke  of.  legislative  precedents  as  binding 
upon  legislative  bodies,  but  he  did  speak  of  them  as 
worthy  of  the  most  grave  consideration  when  they  were 
found  to  be  uniform^  and  not  conflicting  with  principle. 
He  feared  that  the  proposition  to  remit  the  duties  upon 
the  burned  goods  would  be  found  to  be  against  the  pre- 
cedents and  practice  of  the  Government  for  many  years 
last  past,  and  for  that  reason  his  own  efforts,  with  that 
of  the  committee  representing  the  citizens  of  New 
York,  have  been  to  have  this  bill  presented  by  itself, 
disconnected  from  any  such  debatable  question.  It 
had  been  so  presented  by  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  not  now  be  exchange  for  so 
doubtful  a  mode  of  relief,  by  th^  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, [Mr.  Clat,]  or  in  any  way  connected  with  that 
question.  He  wished  each  measure  of  relief  pr&yed 
ior  in  the  New  York  memorial  might  be  acted  upon  sep- 
arately and  independently  by  Congress,  and  he  must 
entreat  the  Senate  to  adopt  or  reject  the  proposition  to 
extend  the  time  for  the  payment  of  the  duty  bonds,  and 
not  to  change  it  for  another,  and  he  feared  it  would 
prove  a  less  acceptable  proposition. 

Mr.  W.  said  it  had  been  objected  to  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  as  being 
within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  a  regulation  of 
commerce  or  revenue,  not  general  to  all  the  ports  of  the 
country,  but  partial,  and  proposing  to  give  an  advantage 
to  the  port  of  New  York.  He  could  not  himself  see 
any  force  in  the  objection.  He  could  not  view  the  bill 
as  a  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue,  in  any  manner 
to  affect  importations  hereafter  to  be  made,  or  the  rev- 
enue to  be  collected  from  such  importations.  It  was  a 
mere  regulation  between  the  Government  and  a  certain 
portion  of  its  debtors,  whose  means  of  payment  had 
been  swept  away  by  a  fire  unexampled  upon  this  conti- 
nent in  its  extent,  and  the  destruction  of  property  it 
had  caused.  Could  any  gentleman  consider  a  simple 
forbearance  of  payment  to  debtors  thus  circumstanced 
as  a  regulation  of  commerce. or  revenue,  and,  as  such, 
partial,  unequal,  and  unconstitutional^  He  could  not 
think  so,  and  surely  he  was  entirely  unable  to  see  how 
this  position  was  to  be  maintained  by  gentlemen  who 
proposed  to  remit  the  duties  upon  the  burned  g^ods, 
and  thus  not  to  forbear  payment  upon  the  bonds  mere- 
ly, but  to  give  them  up  to  be  cancelled  without  pay- 
ment. He  jnust  suppose  that,  if  Congress  possessed 
the  power  to  forbear  payment  upon  any  bonds  taken  for 
duties,  they  possessed  equal  power,  so  far  as  the  consti- 
tution was  concerned,  over  all  bonds  so  taken;  and  cer- 
tainly he  could  not  comprehend  how  it  could  be  consti- 
tutional to  give  up  a  bond  to  be  cancelled  without  pay- 
ment, and  unconstitutional  to  forbear  payment  upon  that 
same  bond  for  a  term  of  years,  or  a  few  months,  giving 
nothing  but  the  use  of  the  money. 

Mr,  VV.  said  he  had  already  observed  that  he  did  not 
quote  legislative  precedents  as  binding  upon  legislative 
bodies,  but  that  he  did  refer  to  them  as  worthy  of  high 
regard  in  cases  where  the  power  to  act  was  clear,  and 
the  practice  of  Congress  had  been  uniform  and  long 


sanctioned.  In  that  sense  be  was  bound  to  refer  t» 
severvl  acts  of  Congress  applicable  to  cases  of  tbe  aa- 
ture,  but  not  of  the  extent,  of  the  case  under  connden- 
tion.  These  acts  spread  over  a  period  from  1803  ta 
1830,  and  the  relief  afibrded  by  eaeh  was  an  extenskm 
of  time  to  the  debtors  of  the  Government  for  tlw  pay- 
ment of  their  duty  bonds.  The  acts  to  which  he  woold 
refer  were— 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  fire  si 
Portsmouth,  in  tbe  State  of  New  Hampshire,  in  1803; 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  fire  at  the 
same  place,  m  1807; 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  tbe  sufferers^by  fire  at  Nor- 
folk, in  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  1804; 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  fire  at  Sa- 
vannah, in  the  State  of  Georgia,  in  1820; 

Together  with  sundry  private  acts  for  similar  reKef « 
individual  cases  of  loss  by  fire.  It  was  a  duty  he  owed 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  of  which  he  wsa  a  rae»- 
ber,  to  refer  to  these  precedents  as  their  justificatioe  is 
presentmg  the  bill  before  the  Senate.  He  was  not  aware 
that  any  question  of  partiality  or  favoritism  towards  these 
afflicted  ports  had  been  raised,  or  that  it  had  been  for 
one  moment  supposed  by  any  person  that  these  laws 
were  infractions  of  the  constitution,  or  that  they  dis- 
turbed, in  any  sense,  the  equality  of  the  reguhitions  of 
commerce  or  revenue.  He  wxild  add  no  more  opoa 
this  point,  but,  with  a  single  other  remark,  would  suh- 
mit  the  bill  to  the  judgment  and  justice  of  the  Senate. 

Was  it  not  for  the  interest  of  the  Government  to  graaft 
this  extension^  The  means  of  its  debtors  to  pay  had 
been  swept  away  by  the  fire.  Still  they  were  struggling, 
by  every  effort  which  enterprise  and  courage  cooU 
command,  to  sustain  themselves,  to  sustain  their  credit 
as  merchants,  and  to  avoid  bankruptcy,  until  the  regukr 
restoration  of  buainess  and  the  gains  of  trade  should  eo* 
able  them  to  pay  their  debts,  if,  in  this  slate  of  tbing^ 
we  press  them  with  demands  for  immediate  payment  of 
our  ^,600,000  of  bonds,  is  there  not  greater  danger  of 
loss  to  us  than  if  we  give  them  tioie,  and  permit  them  to 
make  the  struggle  which  they  are  now  making  with  so 
much  credit  to  themselves  and  to  the  mercantile  charac- 
ter? He  would  give  it  as  his  most  deliberate  opinion, 
that  the  bill  was  rather  calculated  to  contribute  to  the 
security  of  the  Government  than  to  subject  it  to  a  loai^ 
and  that  it  should  be  passed  as  a  measure  ealcuUted  to 
benefit  the  treasury,  even  if  the  sufferers  were  not  to  be 
regarded. 

Mr.  SWING  confessed  that  his  doubts  had  not  been 
removed  by  the  observations  of  the  chairman  of  tbe 
Committee  on  Finance.  He  believed  that  if  the  exten- 
sion were  made  general,  it  would  be  considered  a  regu- 
lation in  relation  to  revenue.  If,  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion, then,  said  Mr.  E.,  it  would  be  considered  as  a 
regulation,  in  relation  to  revenue,  when  you  make  the 
extension  apply  to  a  particular  port,  contrary  to  that 
provision  of  the  constitution  before  referred  to,  this 
regulation  applies  to  the  port  of  New  York  alone,  and 
gives  that  port  a  preference  over  other  porta  of  tbe 
Union.  The  fire  in  New  York  gave  Congress  no  power 
it  did  not  possess  l^efore.  Then,  suppose  there  had  been 
no  fire  there,  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  extend  the 
credit  on  doty  bonds,  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five 
years,  touching  New  York,  and  no  other  city,  would 
it  not  then  be  contended  that  you  were  giving  a  prefer- 
ence to  New  York  over  the  other  ports  of  the  Union' 
I'he  fact  that  there  was  a  fire  did  not  change  the  nature 
of  the  case  at  all.  You  are,  said  Mr.  £.,  giving  advan- 
tages to  New  York  not  given  to  others.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  there  were  strong  constitutional  objections  to 
,  the  bill,  and  he  therefore  could  not  vote  for  it.  He 
would  with  pleasure  give  it  his  support,  if  these  consti- 
tutional objections  were  removed.  The  amendment  pro- 
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poied  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  was  equally  ob- 
jectionable. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  could  not  go  for  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Ewiire.]    It  resolved 
ittelf  into  a  question  of  constitutional  power.    Seeing  a 
(irictice  of  the  Government  for  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
ve  should  be  cautious,  said  Mr.  W.,  in  hazarding  an 
opinion  against  it.  How  did  it  happen  that  bills  in  1803, 
in  1804,  and  1820,  of  similar  tenor,  passed  Congress,  and 
the  question  of  unconstitutionality  had  not  been  dis- 
covered till  this  time  ?    Was  this  a  law  to  regulate  reve- 
nue, because  it  finds  certain  debtors  to  the  Government, 
md  gives  them  time?  Was  that  a  regulation  of  the  reve- 
nue of  the  Government?    The  constitution  goes  on,  said 
Mr.  W.,  enumerating  certain  powers  and  restrictions. 
Congress  had  a  right  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
Powers.    It  conferred  no  power  to  give  a  preference  to 
importations  in  one  State  over  another.    In  this  provi- 
«on  it  hsd  clearly  a  prospective  view.     A  man  has  a 
bond  to  pay,  and  Congress  gives  him  time.     Was  this 
fmhtjng  the  revenue  of  the  country?    On  the  ground 
of  prudence,  he  thought  the  bill  ought  to  be  passed.   It 
Ji«  tn  act  of  prudence  for  the  Government  to  give  re- 
lief, ts  a  prudent  creditor.     A  prudent  creditor  would 
always  give  time,  rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  losing  his 
debt.    With  respect  to  the  proposition  intended  to  be 
iBlToduced  in  place  of  this  bill,  first,  it  provides  for  a 
return  of  duties,  and  an  appropriation  of  a  million  and  a 
Wf  of  dollars.     That  law  must  find  out  the  loss.     Here 
«  s  man,  said  he,  who  has  received  the  amount  of  ensu- 
nnce  on  bis  goods;  should  he  receive  the  relief?    He  did 
not  ttf  that  was  a  case  that  might  not  be  provided  forj 
Kit  It  was  a  case  that  was  not  provided  for.    It  was  said 
tott  tl)e  original  bill  was  unequal  in  its  operations.     He 
did  not  consider  it  »  case  of  right;  and  it  was,  therefore, 
not  necessary  that  an  exact  amount  should  be  given  to 
ttch,  according  to  his  loss.    If  it  should  be  more  favora- 
fcteloaome<han  to  others,  no  one  had  a  right  to  com- 
phin.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clat]  seemed 
to  regard  this  matter  as  a  release.     He  thought  the  true 
jjate  of  the  case  had  been  stated  by  the  gentleman  from 
«ew  York,  [Mr.  Wkioht.]  It  was  not  a  release,  but  an 
indulgence. 

♦k^-f  ?^^»  ^^  Georgia,  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 

tittt  inhere  was  any  seaport  of  this  Union  deserving  the 

yecial  fkyor  of  Congress,  it  was  the  port  of  New  York. 

Bttl  on  this  as  well  as  on  all  other  occasions,  we  should, 

»«  he,  act  on  principle.     The  principle  they  should 

««  on  with  regard  to  this  bill  was  one  which  should 

govern  them  on  all  subsequent  occasions  of  the  like 

"'k^'if'u^^®  danger  was  of  establishing  a  precedent 

wbich  they  might  hereafter  be  called  on  to  follow.     On 

p  *"?J"5^  of  constitutional  power  alone,  he  confessed 

M  had  no  difficulties.    The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 

IMf.  WsBSTBa]    had    put  that    question   on   its  true 

rounds.    We  are,  said  he,  dealing  a  creditor  with  our 

fleWors,  and  we  have  the  power  to  grant  them  the  in- 

;'^'S«n«f  contemplated  in  the  bill.     But,  said  Mr.  K., 

»e  ihould  not  on  all  occasions  use  the  power  we  possess 

•tthflut  due  caution,  lest  we  abuse  it.     The  second  sec- 

"«iof  the  bill  was  liable  to  serious  objections.     It  pro- 

»wed  not  only  to  extend  the  credit  on  the  bonds  of 

^^v      ^^  suffered  by  the  fire  in  New  York,  but  on 

M  other  bonds.    It  might  be  carried  over  the  whole 

coniincnt.    The  credit  might  be  extended  to  Liverpool, 

Mt  ;?"\*"^  to  Leeds.     The  great  difficulty  was  to 

ewend  the  bounty  of  the   Government  to  those  who 

•W  K  ^  Proper  objects  of  its  bounty,  and  not  to  those 

™  did  no  claims  on  it.     Now,  as  far  as  New  York  was 

««jccrncd,  he  ventured  to  say  that  not  one  in  a  hundred 

kno  -A  ^^  *^^**'*  ^^^^  ^y  ^^®  ^^^'  ^°  ^®  "°^ 
ffniTik"*  **«»  that  the  abstraction  of  so  many  goods 
"oin  tbe  market  will  raise  the  value  of  the  rest?    The 


value  of  the  goods  remaining  on  hand,  then,  will  be  en- 
hanced, and  though  some  few  may  suffer  bankruptcy^ 
the  mass  will  be  benefited  by  their  speculations.  These 
results  operated  against  the  second  section  of  the  bill, 
and  supported  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhouv,]  to  strike  out  that  sec- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  agreed  that  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  prudence  in  Congress,  as  creditors, 
to  extend  the  credit  on  the  debta  due  them;  but  by  what 
stretch  of  argument  could  th^  Senator  make  this  apply 
to  the  provision  in  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  which 
renews  bonds  already  paid.  The  arrangement  that  gen- 
tlemen contended  for,  was,  as  that  of  a  prudent  creditor 
to  secure  his  debt.  The  first  section  was  aa  follows: 
*'  Provided,  that  those  who  are  in  the  provision  of  this 
section,  but  who  may  have  paid  their  bonds  subsequent 
to  the  late  fire,  should  also  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
this  section,  and  that  the  said  bonds  shall  be  renewed 
from  the  day  when  the  same  were  paid,  and  said  pay- 
ments refunded;"  that  is  to  say,  said  Mr.  K.,  that  we  are 
to  take  money  out  of  our  pockets,  and  lend  it  for  four 
or  five  years  without  interest,  for  the  purpose  of  secu- 
ring our  debt.  He  admitted  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  was  perfectly  correct  in  his  constitutional 
argument,  but  he  thought  there  should  be  some  reason- 
able affinity  between  the  measures  to  be  adopted,  and 
the  end  to  be  attained.  He  asked,  therefore,  if  the  bill 
was  the  prudent  measure  of  a  prudent  creditor  to  secure 
bis  debt.  He  should  vote  against  the  second  section, ' 
which  extended  the  credit  on  the  bonds  of  those  who 
had  not  suffered  by  the  fire,  and  should  also  move  to 
strike  out  that  provision  of  the  first  section  which  re- 
funds the  money  and  renews  the  bonds  already  paid. 
With  these  changes,  he  would  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANGUM  was  .decidedly  against  the  proposi- 
tions to  amend  the  bill.  There  was  no  gentleman  there 
prepared  to  say  what  would  be  the  scope  of  its  influence, 
or  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  meet  the  cases  that 
would  occur.  Both  the  gentlemen  who  had  proposed 
amendments  assumed  the  constitutional  power  of  releas- 
ing entirely.  The  honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  had  announced  that  if  the  power  to  release 
the  whole  could  be  assumed,  we  are  well  warranted  in 
assuming  the  fact,  that  for  the  safety  of  the  debt,  we 
are  justified  in  giving  an  extension  of  time.  In  a  con- 
ference of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  they  had  come 
to  that  conclusion.  This  Government  had  one  prece- 
dent much  stronger  than  any  one  that  had  been  referred 
to.  It  was  the  case  of  the  earthquake  in  Virginia,  in 
the  days  of  her  greatness.  He  should  vote  for  it,  oa 
the  ground  that  it  was  to  afford  present  and  immediate 
relief  to  the  whole  commercial  community  in  the  city  of 
New  Yorki  and  to  others  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  relief  would  be  afforded  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. Was  it  not  compatible  with  the  beneficence  of 
the  Government  to  extend  relief  wherever  it  could  be 
done  constitutionally?  He  thought  relief  could  be  beat 
administered  according  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  best 
understood  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  calamity;  and 
he  would  vote  against  every  amendment  that  was  offer- 
ed. Did  the  constitution  justify  it?  He  did  not  doubt 
it.  Did  the  finances  of  the  country  justify  it?  They 
did,  French  war  or  no  French  war. 

Mr.  LEIGH  rose  to  state  his  impressions  on  the  con- 
stitutional question  that  had  been  presented.  It  was  of 
no  importance  to  any  body  but  himself,  but  he  wished 
that  his  opinion  should  be  understood,  or  rather  that  it 
should  not  be  misunderstood.  The  constitution  provided 
that  **  no  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regfutation  of 
commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over 
those  of  another."  And  it  was  objected  to  this  bill, 
and  especially  to  the  second  section,  that  it  made  a  regu- 
lation of  revenue  favurable  to  the  merchanta  of  New 
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York,  and  not  applicable  to  any  other  port.  Now,  the 
word  *' regulation/'  the  phrase  "regulation  of  com* 
merce  or  revenue/'  meant  general  provision  of  law  ap- 
plicable to  all  cases  of  the  like  kind.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentuck}*?  sensible  that  genenlity  of  provision  is 
essential  to  the  idea  of  regulation  by  law»  said  (hat  there 
was  such  genenlity  here;  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
applied  to  all  the  merchants  of  New  York.  [Mr.  Clat 
explained.  He  had  said  that  they  applied  to  all  the  im- 
porters of  New  York.]  Mr.  L.  said  th^  difference,  in 
his  view  of  the  question,  was  not  material.  The  bill 
proposed  to  relieve  the  importers  who  suffered  directly 
by  the  late  fire,  and  the  other  importers,  as  consequen* 
tially  impKcated  with  those  who  suffered  directly;  it  was 
probable,  almost  inevitable,  that  the  other  importers 
were  implicated  in  so  extensive  and  heavy  a  calamity. 
The  relief  was  to  be  given  by  an  extension  of  credit 
for  the  duties.  This,  he  thought,  was  not  the  more  a 
regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue,  because  of  the 
number  of  persons  to  whom  the  relief  was  extended.  If 
that  were  so,  the  importers  of  New  York  would,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  vast  numl>ers,  be  least  of  all  importers 
entitled  to  such  relief. 

He  thought  that  if  this  bill,  instead  of  being  confined 
to  relief  on  account  of  the  particuhr  calamity  that  had 
befallen  New  York,  had  been  extended  to  all  cases  of 
the  like  kind  that  should  hereafter  occur  there,  as  well 
as  that  which  had  occurred,  this  would  have  been  such 
a  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue,  partial  to  that 
city,  as  the  constitution  interdicted.  But  this  bill  pro- 
vided relief  for  a  particular  case  of  calamity,  though 
that  calamity  involved  very  many.  Therefore,  in  his 
Judgment,  the  bill  was  not  obnoxious  to  the  constitu- 
tional objection.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky 'had 
made  some  very  imposing  Observations,  which  had 
made  no  slight  impression  on  his  mind,  as  to  the  un- 
equal operation  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill;  but  Mr. 
L.  apprehended  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  frame 
any  provisions  for  such  a  purpose,  whicli  would  not  op- 
erate unequally;  and  he  doubted  very  much  whether 
any  could  be  devised  that  would  operate  more  equally 
and  fairly  than  those  proposed  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  DAVIS  believed  there  was  a  uniform  desire  in 
the  Senate  to  afford  relief,  provided  it  could  be  done 
consistently  with  other  duties.  The  bill  purported  to 
be  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  by  fire.  He  had 
some  objections  to  the  bill,  but  lie  would  not  say  that 
he  would  vote  against  it.  It  was  his  purpose  at  present 
to  throw  out  some  objections  that  had  occurred  to  him. 
Gentlemen  argued  that  the  bill  was  not  to  relieve  suf- 
ferers by  fire,  out  to  relieve  the  commercial  communi- 
ty. If  so,  then  the  title  was  wrong.  Do  you,  said  he, 
propose  that  persons  who  have  lost  merchandise  and 

{property  shall  receive  an  extension  of  credit  on  bonds 
or  duties?  We  had  lately  introduced  a  more  speedy 
method  for  the  collection  of  duties.  But  by  this  bill 
the  time  of  collection  was  to  be  extended  for  four  or 
five  years,  without  paying  interest.  Who  were  those 
gentlemen  to  be  benefited }  The  object  all  suppose  to 
be  for  the  relief  of  citizens  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
But  a  g^eat  amount  of  these  goods  were  imported  by 
foreigners.  Suppose  a  man  has  his  goods  ensured 
in  Liverpool,  is  he  entitled  to  your  beneficence  .^  He 
would  asK  what  proportion  of  this  property  was  of  for- 
eigpi  manufacture,  and  what  proportion  of  American  P 
You  do  not,  said  he,  propose  to  give  relief  to  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer.  You  extend  it  to  a  class  of  persons 
who  have  not  asked  it.  It  was  not  the  principle  he 
complained  of,  it  was  the  g^eat  inequality  of  distribu- 
ting the  relief.  You  place  (said  Mr:  D.f  a  fund  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  who  have  not  suffered,  and  to 
whom  it  is  clear  gain.  As  to  the  proposition  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Ewino,]  to  extend  this  re-  I 


lief  to  the  whole  country,  it  was  more  objeetiosM 
than  the  other.  Here  was  a  great  suffering  theyil 
knew  of.  Among  those  suflTerers  a  large  proporUai 
were  Americans.  By  adopting  the  amendment  of  Ac 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Ewise,]  you  prapoKH 
throw  into  the  hands  of  foreign  persons  a  large  snourt 
to  inundate  the  country  with  floods. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  said  a  few  words  in  reply  to  hiioft 
league,  [Mr.  Davis.]  The  suffering  of  the  commerMl 
community  was  great  and  was  general,  and  his  collagw 
well  understood  how,  in  such  a  community,  the  loaeici 
one  affected  another.  In  a  large  community,  mixed  ip 
of  buyers  and  venders,  importers  and  retailers,  sllaflrt 
have  suffered  more  or  less  in  such  a  calamity  u  tliit  < 
New  York.  Were  those  alone  who  came  there  fte 
actual  suflTerers  by  this  fire?  The  Senate  would  mU 
If  the  actuaf  sufferers  alone  were  interested,  they  vwl 
be  debating  about  returning  the  duties  on  the  borj 
goods,  whereas  they  were  discussing  a  bill  to  reliefe  tk 
commercial  community.  The  application  wm  in  bcM 
of  the  whole  commercial  community;  those  who  wee 
scorched,  as  well  as  those  who  were  not.  Did  wy  ■■ 
doubt  that  there  were  hundreds  of  sufferers,  who  « 
not  lose  a  bale  of  goods,  or  the  most  inconsidcrsbte  t» 
ement?  While  his  colleague .  objected  to  this  biMe 
had  not  pointed  out  a  more  appropriate  mode  of  i«* 
This  bill  was  a  mode  of  relief  which  operated  oo  w 
whole  community,  though  perhaps  more  on  «?"*"J 
on  others.  It  extended  to  those  who  had  domestic  gW 
and  to  those  who  had  suflfered  by  the  fire;  and  W 
whose  warehouses  were  fiill  of  domestic  f^^^'Tr 
be  among  the  most  anxious  to  get  this  bill  P*"^' "J 
order  to  susUin  the  credit  of  those  with  whom  they «« 
connected  in  trade.  ^ 

Mr.  NILES  rose  to  say  that  he  had  V^V^^J\ 
amendment,  which  he  intended  to  oflTer  if  the  sercm 
amendments  then  under  consideration  *ould  notDe 
adopted.  He  had  listened  with  attention  and  with  pnOT 
so  far  as  his  own  action  on  the  bill  might  be  concenicj 
to  this  discussion;  he  felt  that  there  was  much  wctgfti" 
some  of  the  objections  which  had  been  urged  J(*w 
the  bill  by  the  honorable  gentlemen  from  Kentucky  »« 
Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Davis,]  tnd  "» 
amendment  which  he  had  prepared  would,  he  th(«gn»» 
remove  some  of  those  objections. 

[Mr.  N.  here  read  his  amendment,  which  was  »PV^ 
viso  to  the  bill  to  secure  the  payment  of  »n*e»^^®" 
bonds,  the  payment  of  which  was  to  be  extended] 

There  are  two  questions  arising  upon  this  bill:  «  » 
whether  the  relief  it  provides  is  reasonable,  andsdapiw 
to  the  case;  and  whether  it  is  equitable  and  ju^  '" 
distribution,  so  far  as  it  is  to  benefit  individtiaw-  ^ 
thought  there  were  objections  to  this  part  of  ^^J^ 
and  its  benefits  would  probably  be  very  "".^^k*   rtoo 
tributed;  and  what  gave  more  force  to  this  ^J?^^ 
was  the  fact,  that  the  greatest  benefit  would  be  wirw 
by  those  least  entitled  to  it,  by  the  large  »nv5"2 
importers.     What  is  the  object  of  this  bill,  and  tpe  w- 
ture  of  the  relief  it  provides  for?    It  is  the  extension  ^ 
credit  to  the  merchants  who  are  the  debtors  ofthe  " 
ted  States  for  duties.    It  is  not,  as  I  understood,  tnew^ 
ject  of  the  bill  to  remit  any  part  of  them.    It  f  *J^^ 
to  be  designed  to  afford  any  pecuniary  relief,  "»"" 
than  by  the  extension  of  credit.     This  being  the  odj^ 
of  the  bill,  he  was  not  willing  to  give  it  an  '^V^^^^ 
by  which  it  might  put  large  sums  of  money  into 
pockets  of  merchants.     All  who  have  sustained  *^ 
to  the  amount  of  |1,000  will  be  entitled  to  an  extcn*^ 
of  three,  four,  and  five  years'  credit,  on  their  hon^ 
without  interest,  so  that  a  merchant  having  ^<^"j  J^.kk 
amount  of  |50,000,  and  having  lost  1,000,  would  by »" 
bill  be  a  gainer  to  the  amount  of  several  thou» 
dollars. 
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Tliere  wai  Miother  question  in  relation  to  this  bill, 
rhich  was,  whether  there  was  any  constitutional  or 
iCher  general  principle  which  stood  in  its  way. 

He  had  no  difBeulty  as  to  the  constitutional  question 
sbich  had  been  raised;  he  had  felt  no  doubts  at  first  on 
this  point,  and  if  he  had  they  would  have  been  removed 
biy  the  lucid,  aad,  to  his  mind,  conclusive  arn^ment  of 
[be  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Bifr.  Wan- 
nm.]    But  this  bill  was  by  no  means  free  from  objec- 
lion  in  regard  to  the  principle  on  which  it  rests.    This 
bin  is  a  case  of  special  or  partial  legislation  to  which  I 
feve  a  strong  objection,  as  all  special  laws  oonferrin|^ 
mther  ri^ts  or  immunitiea,  or  other  benefits,  on  particu* 
isr  individuals,  must  operate  in  derogation  of  the  com- 
mon righto  and  interests  of  the  community.     The  law 
wiU,  aa  bss  been  observed,  act  on  the  debtors  of  the 
United  Stales,  yet  not  upon  any  general  principle;  it 
vUl  not  operate  on  all  the  public  debtors,  nor  on  all  of 
any  i^neral  chss,  as  the  debtors  for  the  purchase  of  the 
pebhc  lands,  or  the  debtors  for  duties  on  imported 
goods;  but  its  operation  will  be  local,  and  confined  to  a 
particolar  description  of  debtors  in  a  single  seaport. 
This  is,  therefore,  a  clear  case  of  partial  legislation,  and 
objectionable  in  principle.  The  question  in  my  mind  is, 
whether  the  extraordmary  circumstances  of  this  case 
we  such  as  to  form  an  exception  to  a  sound  general 
principle;  If  there  can  be  any  exception  to  this  principle, 
(nd  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  there  cannot  be, )  this  case 
must  be  one.    It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  that 
lemble  calamity,  or  the  consequences  of  it,  which  in 
ene  night  laid  in  desolation  a  large  portion  of  our  great- 
er commercial  city.    I  consider  this,  sir,  an  extraordi- 
^f  case,  and  1  am  therefore  prepared  to  vote  for  this 
bill,  ahhoagfa  it  will  require  a  departure  from  a  sound 
^Dciple  which  I  am  extremely  unwilling  to  disregard. 
Mr.  BUCHANAN  said  it  bad  not  been  bis  intention  to 
nj  a  single  word  upon  this  question.     He  would  not 
do  so  now,  but  he  distinctly  perceived,  if  the  friends  of 
the  bill  yielded  to  any  one  of  the  amendments  which 
hsd  been  proposed,  the  bill  was  lost.     We  must  take 
Uie  bill  as  it  now  is,  or  none.     For  his  own  part,  he 
look  a  much  more  liberal  view  of  the  question  than 
some  of  those  gentlemen  who  had  addressed  the  Senate. 
What  was  the  stote  of  the  case^    On  the  16th  of  De- 
cember last,  a  capital  of  between  seventeen  and  eigh- 
teen millions  of  dollars  had  been  in  one  day  annihilated 
by  fire,  in  our  greatest  commercial  emporium.     Not- 
withstanding this  calamity,  not  a  single  failure  had  since 
taken  pbce  among  the  mefchants  of  that  city.     He 
would  say  that  he  did  not  believe  the  history  of  the 
commercial  world  presented  an  example  of  such  punc- 
tuality, and  such  ability  to  comply  with  all  enngements, 
ia  the  midst  of  such  distress.     It  was  highly  honorable, 
sot  only  to  New  York,  but  to  the  American  character. 
At  the  time  of  this  destructive  fire,  the  merchants  of 
that  city  were  indebted  to  the  United  States  about 
13,600,000.     And  what  does  this  bill,  first  and  second 
sections  and  all,  propose?    To  give  them  this  amount, 
or  any  part  of  it?    No,  sir.    All  that  is  asked  is,  that  you 
Ml  not,  in  the  midst  of  their  distress,  extort  this  sum 
from  them;  which,  at  this  moment,  may  save  them  from 
ianlfency  and  ruin,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  in  an 
ofcrflowing  treasury,  where  it  is  not  wanted.    You  are 
oaiy  asked  to  grant  these  suflfering  merchants  time  to 
pay  this  money,  provided  they  ^ive  you  ample  security 
that  the  money  shall  be  paid.     Is  there  a  single  Senator 
who  would  not  most  cheerfully  comply  with  this  re- 
qoert,  if  he  did  not  believe  the  constitution  to  be  in  his 
way?    Not  one.     He  certainly  should  not  go  into  the 
argument  of  the  constitutional  question,  after  what  had 
already  been    ssid.     He   felt   confident  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  Senate  were  already  convinced  that 
the  coDititution  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  qoestion. 


After  the  merchant  had  entered  his  goods  at  the  custom- 
house, and  given  bonds  for  the  payment  of  the  duties^ 
he  became  a  debtor  to  the  Government,  with  whom  we 
might  make  any^air  and  reasonable  terms,  as  we  may 
do,  and  have  done,  with  our  other  debtors.  This,  he 
was  very  clearly  of  opinion,  would  not  be  giving  any 
preference,  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue^ 
to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another. 

What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  mercantile  conu 
munity  of  New  York?  He  had  observed  in  the  late  pub- 
lic journals  that  money  was  now  worth  one,  one  and  a 
half,  and  Jwo  per  cent.  *a  month.  The  pressure  waa 
very  g^eat.  The  present  state  of  tension  could  not 
long  endure.  Without  some  relief,  some  speedy  relief, 
it  was  probable  the  merchants  must  yield.  Let  a  single 
failure  take  place  to  the  amount  of  a  million,  half  a 
million,  or  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and,  in  its  consequen* 
ces,  it  would  produce  such  ruin  in  New  York  as  would 
be  felt  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  Union.  We  might 
then  see  that  the  forbearance  which  the  bill  proposes  to 
extend  to  the  merchants  is  the  very  best  bargain  for 
ourselves  which  we  can  make. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clat]  baa  pro- 
posed,  as  a  substitute  for  this  bill,  the  remission  of  the 
duties  upon  the  goods  destroyed  by  fire.  In  this  prop- 
osition he  entirely  ooncurred.  He  had  always  been  of 
opinion  that,  when  merchandise  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire  before  it  had  gone  into  the  consumption  of  the 
country,  the  Government  ought  not  to  exact  the  duties. 
He  certainly,  however,  could  not  vote  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  should  takf  the  place  of  the  bill;  and 
more  especially,  aa  a  remission  of  duties  on  goods  de- 
stroyed by  fire  was  a  distinct  mode  of  relief,  asked  for 
by  the  citizens  of  New  York,  which  would  yet  come  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

To  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Davis]  he 
would  say  that  he  felt  as  friendly  to  American  manu* 
factures  and  American  manufacturers  as  he  or  any 
other  gentleman  could  do,  and  would  go  as  fsr  to  re- 
lieve them.  But  what  can  we  do  for  them  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion?  We  have  not  the  power  to  do  any  thing. 
And  shall  we,  because  we  cannot  do  all  the  good  we 
denre,  do  nothing  at  all?  He  trusted  this  bill  would 
pass  without  any  amendment. 

Mr.  CLAY  said  he  perceived,  what  he  was  not  aware 
of  when  he  offered  his  amendment;  [Mr.  C.  here  men- 
tioned some  new  light  in  which  the  matter  had  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  mind,  not  distinctly  heard  or  under- 
stood by  the  reporter;]  and  as  there  seemed  to  be  a 
general  disposition  to  grant  the  relief  asked  for,  he 
would  withdraw  the  amendment  he  had  offered. 

Mr.  TYLER  considered  it  rather  supererogatory  to 
extend  this  .discussion  further.  But,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  he  had  found  in  investiga- 
ting the  matter  that  it  had  been  the  uniform  practice  of 
the  Government  to  extend  indulgence  to  its  debtors. 
He  found,  in  the  year  1803,  an  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers  by  fire  in  Norfolk,  and  the  first  section  of  this 
bill  was  like  it.  He  could  not  go  against  this  bill,  when 
his  own  fellow-citizens  of  Virginia  had  been  relieved  in 
precisely  the  same  case.  Mr.  T.  mentioned  the  names 
of  the  committee  to  whom  it  had  been  referred  in  the 
Senate;  and,  said  he,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Mr.  Randolph  was  chairnoan  of  the  committee  who  re- 
ported it,  who  was  always  attached  to  strict  construc- 
tion of  the  constitution,  and  it  was  approved  by  Thomas 
Jefferson;  with  these  precedenU  befofe  him,  added  to 
the  convictions  produced  by  the  arguments  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  haa  advocated  the  passage  of  the  bill,  he 
could  not  vote  against  it.  Mr.  T.  spoke  of  tlie  respec- 
tive merits  of  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  bill. 
It  afforded  relief  to  the  whole  commercial  community 
inyolved  in  this  sweeping  calamity;  said  he,  it  is  not  alone 
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the  drawer,  it  ii  the  endoner,  who  stands  in  danger 
of  losing  the  amount.  The  effect  reached,  to  a  great 
extent,  e?ery  person  in  the  commercial  community. 
There  was  one  difference  between  the  precedent  he 
had  cited  and  this  bill.  There  it  was  not  limited  as  this 
was.  In  this  bill  they  had  extended  a  guard  bver  it, 
and,  as  it  now  stood,  it  was  better  guarded  than  the 
bill  granting  relief  to  the  sufferers  at  Portsmouth  and 
Norfolk. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS  observed  that  it  was  obvious  that 
the  bill  would  be  reported  to  tjie  Senate  without  amend- 
ment, and  that  he  was  prepared  to  vote  for  it  as  it  was. 
He  would  resist  all  amendments  that  might  be  offered, 
believing  that  they  would  only  tend  to  prolong  dis- 
cussion and  embarrass  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  EWING  thought  it  necessary  to  say  it  word  or 
two  in  relation  to  the  first  sectio|}»  before  taking  the 
question  on  his  amendment,  as  it  was  supposed  there 
might  be  some  discrepancy  between  them  which  might 
be  removed  by  another  amendment  he  would  then  sug- 
gest. The  first  section  of  the  bill  provided'  that  the 
collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  should  be  authorized 
to  extend  the  credit  on  the  bonds,  payable  in  New 
York,  of  those  who  had  suffered  by  the  fire.  Now,  he 
proposed  that  each  collector,  in  the  different  ports  of 
the  United  States,  should  have  the  same  authority  given 
him.  It  would  have  this  effect.  It  would  operate  m  fa- 
vor  of  none  who  had  not  suffered  by  the  fire,  and  it 
would  not  give  a  preference  to  one  port  over  another. 
To  illustrate  this,  he  would  state  a  case.  A  and  B  are 
sufferers  by  the  fire  in  New  York,  and  both  have  bonds 
becoming  due;  the  one  resides  in  New  York  and  the 
other  in  Philadelphia,  so  that  the  bill  extends  relief  to 
the  first  and  not  to.  the  last.  Now,  he  would  ask,  what 
good  reason  there  was  for  making  this  distinction^  The 
amendments  he'  had  suggested  would  remove  all  his 
constitutional  objections  to  the  bill,  and,  if  made,  it 
would  give  him  pleasure  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  he  had  listened  with  great  at- 
tention  to  those  gentlemen  who  had  taken  part  in  this 
debate,  but  his  objections  to  the  second  section  still  re- 
mained unchanged.  It  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
this  second  section  contained  a  novel  principle,  and  that 
no  precedent  for  it  was  to  be  found  on  our  statute 
books.  Here  indulgence  was  extended  to  those  who 
had'not  suffered  by  the  fire,  and  the  argument  in  support 
of  it  was  that  it  was  not  a  regulation  as  to  revenue,  but 
that  we  were  as  creditors  dealing  with  our  debtors.  But 
might  not  this  apply  as  well  when  the  commercial  com- 
munity of  a  city  bad  suffered  by  any  other  calamity,  by 
the  breakage  of  banks,  or  by  shipwrecks?  You  may 
at  no  time  (said  Mr.  C.)  say  that  this  particular  city  has 
suffered  and  we  must  extend  relief  to  it.  Let  it  be  rec- 
ollected that  it  was  not  for  the  misfortunes  of  small 
towns  that  so  much  sympathy  was  excited;  but  that  the 
calamities  of  large  cities  create  an  excitement  which 
is  apt  to  cause  the  constitution  to  be  overlooked,  and  a 
dangerous  precedent  established  by  giving  a  preference 
to  that  city  over  the  other  ports  of  the  Union.  You 
must  (said  Mr.  C.)  extend  relief  only  to  those  who  have 
suffered,  or  you  will  establish,  a  dangerous  precedent. 
He  felt  deeply  for  the  losses  sustained  by  this  great 
commercial  city,  and  he  would  with  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure vote  for  tlie  bill  if  its  objectionable  features  were 
removed;  but  principle  with  him  was  stronger  than 
feeling,  and  he  was  compelled  to  oppose  it«  He  was 
not  sent  there  to  exercise  his  sympathies,  but  for  a 
higher  purpose.  He  would  much  prefer  leaving  this 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants  to  placing  it  in  the 
monopolizing  banks,  which  made  such  great  profits  by 
the  use  of  it;  for  he  believed  the  merchants  would  make 
a  better  use  of  it.  He  would  vote  for  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleiaan  from  Ohio,  but  even  if  that  preyailed  | 


he  must  vote  against  the  bill,  unless  his  objections  to  tbe 
second  section  were  removed. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  was  entirely  at  a  loos  to  see 
what  it  was  that  caused  the  gentleman  from  South  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Caxhouv]  to  deprecate  the  principle  of  tbe 
Governnient  extending  relief  to  sufferers  by  fire  or 
earthquakes.  Had  they  not  a  constitutional  power  of 
extending  relief  to  themf  He  had  no  constitutkMial  dif* 
ficulties  in  his  way,  and  would  not  for  his  part  inquire 
whether  the  right  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  had  been 
established  by  precedent  or  not.  He  consulted  his  own 
common  sense  upon  the  subjecL  He  had  no  doubt  tbat 
granting  the  relief  asked  for  was  a  duty  they  owed  to 
themselves,  to  the  country,  and  to  the  sufferers  in  this 
great  calamity  that  had  befallen  that  noble  city.  He 
would  go  as  far  as  any  one  in  support  of  the  measure. 
He  would  not  withhold  the  relief  under  technical  cA- 
iections.  It  was  true  he  would  prefer  confining-  the  n- 
lief  to  American  citizens  alone;  and  the  objections  sag* 
gested  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Di« 
VIS,]  had  some  weight  with  him.  But  he  was  not  gmog 
to  oppose  the  bill  because  he  did  not  see  its  operatioM 
in  all  its  complex  and  intricate  bearing^.  The  comsMr- 
cial  connexion  was  ramified  and  extensive  in  its  charac- 
ter. Touch  one  single  street  in  this  great  coramerdal 
emporium — touch  Wall  street— and  you  give  a  shock  to 
the  whole  country.     He  should  vote  for  the  bill. 

Tbe  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  £wxv»*8  amend* 
ment,  and  lost,  without  a  division. 

Mr.  WHITE  had  intended  to  vote  for  this  bill,  and  ss 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  called  on  the  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhovit,]  be 
would  state  the  reasons  why  he  sliould  vote  a^inst  it 
The  first  section  provided  relief  for  those  who  had  act- 
ually suffered  by  the  fire,  and  the  second  section  gave 
relief  to  those  who  bad  suffered  a  consequential  lass. 
Now,  was  it  possible  that  they  had  the  power  to  indulge 
their  debtors  in  the  first  case  and  not  in  the  second? 
Here  a  great  calamity  had  befallen  a  g^reat  city»  and  they 
were  asked  not  to  forgive  the  debts  of  those  indebted 
to  them,  but  to  grant  indulgence  by  extending  the  tnoe 
of  payment  to  those  who  had  actually  suffered  by  tliis 

freat  calamity.  This  was  proposed  to  be  done  by  the 
rst  section.  There  was  another  class  of  debtors,  said 
Mr.  W.,  not  immediately  sufferers,  and  we  apply  to 
them  for  payment;  they  answer  that  they  have  lost  by 
those  who  have  suffered  by  the  fire,  and  that  if  we  do 
not  indulge  them  also,  they  would  be  put  to  great  in- 
convenience and  distress.  The  loss  of  the  one  class  as 
much  deserved  relief  as  the  other;  for,  in  such  a  calam- 
ity, no  man  could  tell  how  far  the  losses  extended.  He 
confessed  he  had  no  hesitation  in  extending  relief  ia 
both  cases,  and  he  had  no  constitutional  scruples  as  to 
the  bill.  Suppose  the  case  of  the  commercial  commu- 
nity suffering  by  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  or  g^at 
losses  have  been  occasioaed  by  inundations  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. One  half  of  your  debtors  under  such  circum- 
stances apply  for  relief,  and  you  grant  it;  the  other  half 
tell  you  that  they  have  suffered  as  much  in  consequence 
of  the  losses  sustained  by  those  to  whom  you  have  grant- 
ed relief:  how  would  you  make  the  distinction  between 
them?  As  there  was  a  direct  loss,  and  also  a  probable 
loss  in  consequence  of  it,  they  had  a  right  to  g^rant  tbe 
relief,  and  he  was  prepared  to  vote  for  the  bill,  and 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PRESTON  said  the  second  section  of  the  bill  was 
virtually  a  regulation  of  commerce,  and  g^ve  a  pre^ 
erence  over  the  port  of  New  York.  It  was,  therefore, 
to  his  mind,  unconstitutional,  and  he  could  not  vote  for 
it.  Mr.  P.  read  the  clause  of  the  constitution  on  that 
subject,  which  says,  *<  no  preference  shall  be  given  by 
any  regulations  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of 
one  State  over  those  of  anotber." 
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The  question  was  here  taken  on  Mr.  Calhopk'i 
motion,  and  it  was  lost:  Yeas  9,  nays  34,  as  follows: 

Yiis — Messrs.  Brown,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Cuthbert,  Da- 
m,  Eving-,  King  of  Georgia,  Muore,  Preston — 9. 

Nats — Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Buchanan,  Clayton, 
Crittenden,  Goldsborough,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill, 
Hubbard,  Kent,  King  of  Alabama,  Knight,  Leigh,  Linn, 
McKeaii,  Mangum,  Morris,  Naudain,  Niles,  Porter, 
Prentiss,  Robbins.  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Shepley,  Swift, 
Talimadge,  Tomlinson,  Tyler,  Wall,  Webster,  White, 
Wriglit— 34. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Georgia,  said  it  was  perfectly  apparent 
that  the  Senate  intended  to  pass  this  bill  without  any 
anendment.  With  all  his  heart  would  he  make  up  this 
whole  loss  of  sevehteen  millions  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  if  it  could  be  done  without  any  dangerous  conse- 
quences. It  had  been  said  that  this  bill  was  intended 
ta  eitend  relief  to  those  who  had  suffered  by  the  fire, 
and  not  to  operate  at  a  bounty  to  those  who  had  sus- 
tained no  loss.  It  had  been  stated  that  the  capital  of 
Vev  York  was  increased  in  value «  that  was  one  argu- 
ventuied  to  hurry  the  passage  of  the  bill.  It  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  the  rate  of  interest  had  increas- 
ed, in  addition  to  the  enhanced  value  of  goods.  Tliis, 
kiwcfer,  was  not  what  he  rose  to  speak  of.  He  rose 
to  fulfil  bis  promise,  to  submit  an  amendment  striking 
out  tbe  proviso  in  the  first  section  to  which  he  bad  be- 
fcre  referred. 

Mr.  K.  here  read  the  proviso,  as  follows: 

"Prmded,  That  those  who  are  within  the  provision 
«f  this  section,  but  who  may  have  paid  their  bonds  subse- 
Quent  to  the  late  fire,  shall  also  be  entitled  to  ihe  bene- 
it  of  this  section,  mnd  that  the  said  bonds  shall  be  re- 
newed from  the  day  when  the  same  were  paid,  and  said 
ptyiMots  refunded."" 

This  WBS  taking  money  out  of  the  treasury  to  lend 
far  threes  four,  and  five  years,  without  interest,  and  had 
beea  characterised  by  a  Senator  from  Massachusetts  as 
tlte  measure  of  a  prudent  creditor  to  secure  bis  debt. 
Kow,  lie  asked,  did  not  this  debt  lose  its  character  eo 
MiMi,  from  the  'vary  moment  it  was  paid.  So  soon 
m  the  debt  came  into  the  treasury,  it  was  the  property 
9f  the  United  States,  and  they  had  just  about  as  much 
light  to  lend  it  as  to  lend  the  whole  seventeen  millions 
^  hid  been  lost  by  Uie  fire. 

Mr.  K*  then  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  striking 
oat  the  proviso  in  the  first  section  above  quoted. 

Mr.  BUCHANAl^  said  he  had  but  a  single  remark  to 
Bike.  To  adopt  this  amendment  would  be  to  punish 
*^  merchants  who  had  paid  their  .bonds  punctually 
Mtwithstanding  the  distress,  and  to  place  them  jn  a 
VQise  situation  than  others  who  had  been  either  unable 
V  tinwiUing  to  pay.  This  he  could  never  consent  to  do. 

fhe  question  being  taken  on  Mr.  Kixg's  motion,  it 
^^  lost  without  a  division. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
•tMling. 

On  motion  of  Ifr.  WEBSTER,  the  Senate  proceeded 
to  the  consideration  of  executive  'business;  and,  after 
leBuoing  a  short  time  with  doors  closed, 

The  Senate  adjourned. 

Tbvbsdat,  Javuabt  14. 

SUTFERERS  BY  FIRE  IN  NEW  YORK. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  WRIGHT,  the  Senate  proceeded 
to  consiiler  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  fire  in 
IJ^  York,  which  yesterday  passed  to  its  third  reading. 
The  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed,  and  sent  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  concurrence. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENROLLED  BILLS. 
A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
Voi.  XIL— 9 


atives,  announcing  that  the  House  had  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee on  Enrolled  Bills  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  Senate  concurred,  and  the  Chair  was  directed  to 
appoint  a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate;  where- 
upon, Mr.  Naudais  and  Mr.  Nilss  were  apppointed. 

ANTI.SLAVERY  PETITIONS. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Calhouh-,  that  the  petitions  from 
Ohio  praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  be  not  received,  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  RUGGLES  suggested  the  propriety  of  dividing 
the  question  on  the  petitions,  and  taking  the  vote  sepa- 
rately upon  them. 

Mr.  WEBSTER,  in  reference  to  tfie  time  of  day,  said 
it  would,  in  a  few  minutes,  be  time  to  pass  to  the  un- 
finished business,  which  was  the  special  order  of  the 
dliy,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  this  course  would  be 
adopted  by  unanimous  consent. 

^  Mr.  LEIGH  expressed  a  wish  to  know  at  what  pre- 
cise time  this  subject  would  be  again  taken  up,  as  he  was 
desirous  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  subject. 

The  CHAIR  said  it  would  stand  the  first  in  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  the  morning. 

The  subject  was,  by  unanimous  consent,  passed  over. 

NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

The  Senate  took  up  Mr.  Bsktok's  resolution  to  ap* 
propriate  the  surplus  revenues  for  purposes  of  national 
defence. 

Mr.  EWING,  of  Ohio,  rose  and  addressed  the  Chair 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  the  resolutions  which  gave  rise  to  the 
discussion  a  day  or  two  since,  and  which  are  now  before 
the  Senate,  have  been  almost  wholly  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  debate  has  turned  upon  matters  relating  to  them  but 
incidentally.  Those  matters  I  shall  not  overlook  in  the 
remarks  which  I  propose  to  offer  to  the  Senate;  but  I 
will  in  the  first  place  give  my  views  of  the  resolutions 
themselves,  or  rather  of  the  resolution;  for  I  deem  the 
first  only  of  importance,  and  shall  consider  that  only. 

This  resolution  proposes  to  set  apart  the  surplus  rev- 
enue now  on  hand,  and,  as  I  understand  it — for  it  is  not 
very  definite  in  its  language — the  accruing  surplus  for 
the  future,  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  national  de- 
'  fence.  Now,  before  I  vote  for  this  resolution,  I  wish  to 
have  a  definite  idea  of  its  meaning — not  a  vague,  con- 
fused notion  of  something  about  it  that  may  or  may  not 
be  well  enough;  but  I  must  understand  it,  especially  the 
important  words  which  are  the  substance,  the  very  body 
and  soul,  of  the  resolution;  that  is,  the  surplus  revenue; 
what  is  it? 

It  certainly  is  not  any  thing  that  is  wanted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Government,  which  are,  I  believe,  generally, 
the  civil  list,  foreign  intercourse,  military  service,  in- 
cluding the  building  and  arming  fortresses,  &c.,  and  the 
naval  service,  including  the  gradual  improvement  of  the 
navy.  These,  if  not  all,  are  some  of  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government;  and  so  long  as  any  money 
is  wanting  for  these,  there  can  be  no  surplus  revenue; 
and  if  an  extraordinary  occasion  should  arise  when  it  was 
necessary  to  summon  and  concentrate  all  our  energies 
upon  any  of  these  objects  of  expenditure,  there  could 
be  no  "  surplus  revenue'?  until  that  necessity  was  met 
and  satisfied.  This,  then,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  resolution:  After  we  have  expended- 
all  the  money  that  it  is  necessary  to  expend,  or  which 
can  be  expiended  upon  oiir  fortifications  and  our  navy, 
we  will  set  apart  all  the  residue  of  our  available  means, 
to  be  applied  to  the  same  objects. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  favor  of  making  as  perfect  as 
possible  our  national  defences,  and  will  go  as  far  as  any 
gentleman  to  effect  that  obiect:  but  I  must  go  about  it, 
if  at  all,  in  the  ordinary  and  legitimate  mode  of  legisla- 
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lion.  I  am  not  disposed  to  consider  that  a  things  to  be 
done  only  when  we  have  nothipg  else  to  do — ^a  matter  to 
spend  money  on,  instead  of  !b  n%essary  duty  to  be  per- 
formed. I  would  appropriate,  not  out  of  the  surplus, 
but  out  of  the  reyenue  of  the  nation,  so  much  as  is  ne- 
cessary, and  as  can  be  applied  and  expended  advantage- 
ously, from  year  to  year,  upon  these  objects;  but,  hav- 
ing done  all  that  was  necessary,  I  would  not  by  resolu- 
tion determine  to  expend  or  to  set  apart  all  the  residue 
of  our  national  funds  to  those  objects,  however  impor- 
tant, afler  they  have  been  fully  answered.  Nor  am  1 
disposed,  in  this  matter  of  public  defence,  to  thrust  the 
Senate  in  advance  of  the  Executive,  or  to  lend  my  aid 
in  enabling  Congress  to  usurp  this  important  function  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union. 

The  President  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States;  as  such,  it  'is  his  duty  to  see 
that  they  are  at  all  tiipes  well  appointed,  and  in  a  situa- 
tion to  perform  the  services  which  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  may  require  of  them^  If  money  is  necessary  to 
finish  or  to  repair  our  forts,  to  arm,  to  man  them,  or  to 
erect  new  ones,  it  is  from  him  that  this  information  should 
come  to  us,  and  we  cannot  properly  act  upon  it  coming 
from  any  other  source.  Nay,  the  constitution  enjoins 
on  him  the  duty  of  communicating  such  matters  to 
Congress. 

*<  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  Congress  in- 
formation of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to 
their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  ne- 
cessary and  expedient." 

If,  then,  he  deems  it  necessary  or  expedient  that  ap* 
propriations  of  public  money  should  be  made  for  our 
fortifications  or  our  navy,  let  him  tell  us  so;  and  not  tell 
us,  in  the  language  of  this  resolution,  that  he  wants  all 
we  have,  or  all  the  surplus;  but  let  him^as  all  his  pre- 
decessors have  done — let  him  tell  us  the  amount  wanted, 
and  which  can  be  expended  advantageously  upon  these 
objects — the  specific  objects  to  which  it  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied—and I,  for  one,  will  go  far,  very  far,  in  the  way 
of  appropriation,  to  satisfy  all  his  requisitions. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  resolution  for  another  reason. 
Its  prime  object  does  not  seem  to  be  the  defence  of  the 
country,  but  the  expenditure  of  the  surplus  revenue. 
It  is  not  oflTered  because  a  fort  Is  wanting  here,  or  a  fleet 
there,  to  guard  our  coast  or  protect  our  commerce.  It 
is  because  we  have  plenty  of  money,  and  this  is  a  good 
way  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  object,  then,  being  chiefly  to 
spend  money,  and  but  as  an  incident  to  build  fortifica- 
tions, it  must  be  expected  that  those  who  shall  have  the 
charge  of  it  will  pay  special  attention  to  their  principal 
duly — spend  it  fully  and  effectually — spend  much  money, 
though  they  may  build  but  few  ships  or  fortresses.  But 
it  seems  this  resolution  is  not  of  itself  an  appropriation; 
it  merely  declares  that  the  whole  surplus  revenue — the 
twenty  millions  of  money  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive,  and  the  accruing  surplus^shall  be  set  apart 
fur  this  purpose.  It„  then,  amounts  to  this;  that  this 
money  shall  remain  where  it  is,  in  the  coffers  of  a  few  fa- 
vorite banks,  to  be  used  by  them  to  increase  their  divi- 
dends, until,  some  eight  or  ten  years  hence,  it  can  be 
appropriated,  and  some  four  or  five  years  thereafter 
expended  upon  our  navy  or  our  fortifications. 

1  have  said  that  I  am  prepared  to  go  very  far,  as  far  as 
may  be  within  any  reasonable  bounds,  in  voting  appro- 
priations for  our  fortifications  and  navy;  but  to  all  this, 
however  proper  and  necessary,  there  is  a  limit,  which  it 
is  injurious  to  the  very  object  to  pass.  IfAherebean 
attempt  to  apply  too  much  money  to  these  objects,  and 
hasten  them  overmuch,  you  necessarily  intrust  their 
execution,  in  part,  to  incompetent  engineers  or  superin- 
tendents. You  have  to  employ  inferior  workmen,  and 
to  use  defective  materials;  so  that  the  very  object  of 
our  solicitude  sustains  injury  froln  the  effort  to  urge  it 


forward  too  rapidly.  But  ii  this  large  and  sveepinp 
appropriation  be  made,  and  the  President-  take  tlx 
necessary  time  to  apply  it,  what  is  the  effect?  It 
places  the  whole  surplus  revenue  at  once  in  his  bandi 
by  law.  It  is  out  of  the  ordinary  control  of  Congrev, 
or,  more  properly,  in  a  situation  in  which  Conpes 
has  not  generally  exercised  a  control  over  it,  and  there 
it  would  remain  for  years;  the  unexpended  balancesm 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  rising  from  eight  milTton^ 
the  present  amount  in  hand,  to  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
millions  of  dollars.  This  would  be  equivalent  toakw 
that  the  President  should  deposite  the  public  money 
where  he  pleased,  and  the  accumulating  surpjus  ahouM 
remain,  to  an  indefinite  period,  subject  to  hb  diipoa- 
tion  and  control. 

It  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  that  the  ordinary  appro- 
priation for  fortifications  failed  the  last  year  intke 
House  of  Representatives;  for  what  reason  I  shall  not 
just  now  inquire.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  bal< 
ance  of  old  appropriations  was  not  all  expended.  Tte 
whole  amount  of  unexpended  appropriations  on  hand  » 
stated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  |7,595,57i 
That  part  of  this  is  of  the  appropriations  for  fortifio- 
tions  I  infer  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  report  of  ifce 
Secretary  of  War,  he  states,  as  an  excuse  for  the  slot 
progress  made  in  some  of  the  fortifications,  that^ng- 
chanics  and-  laborers  could  not  be  procured  to  pcrfcw 
the  work.  If  we  should  now  appropriate  the  whw 
surplus  revenue  of  twenty  millions,  how  many  yw 
would  it  remain  On  hand  unexpended,  swelling  tje 
fortunes  of  the  favored  capitalist,  or  ready  for  use  as  the 
convenieift  instrument  of  corruption?  , 

But  the  Senator  from  Missouri  tells  us  that  the  seaboard 
is  defenceless,  that  our  forts  are  unfinished  or  dismantled, 
and  our  navy  unfit  for  service.  He  has  drawn  an  ap- 
palling picture  of  the  wretched  slate  of  these  ouranw 
of  defence,  which  clearly  indicates  somewhere  a  degree 
of  shameful  negligence  or  mismanagement;  and  wbere 
does  this  heavy  responsibility  rest } 

The  present  Chief  Magistrate,  and  those  who  art 
with  him,  have  held  the  control  of  this  Government  fw 
now  almost  seven  full  years.  At  the  time  they  rcco^o 
it  from  the  hands  of  their  predecessors,  no  compi*"* 
was  made  of  the  state  of  the  defences  of  the  countnjj 
nor  do  I  believe  there  was  then  any  reason  for  wfj 
complaint.  They  were  in  a  state  of  steady  and  '«§•*' 
improvement,  gradually  becoming  all  that  was  nec^ 
sary  for  the  security  of  the  country.  Why  are  JJv 
now  in  the  miserable  condition  described?  Whys* 
they  been  for  so  many  years  neglected  byJtbis  •dmin* 
tration,  which  has  been  all-powerful  in  the  nation^  >"'| 
which  has  possessed  a  treasury  full  even  to  redund*"^ 
Has  therSenate  interposed  to  prevent  appropriation* '* 
these  objects?  No,  never — ^never,  within  my  l^no*'^^ 
and  recollection,  in  a  single  instance.  No  •PP'^P  ' 
tion  which  was  asked  for  by  the  Executive  fof  t«<f 
objects  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  withheld,  d']"""*!! 
ed,  or  given  grudgingly,  by  this  body.  Why,  "J5I^|^ 
this  the  state  of  our  country  at  this  time,  if  '»"<*•***,:.. 
so?  Sir,  here  is  the  solution:  This  has  been  an  admm 
istration  whose  capacities  and  whose  powershavc  w  ^ 
fitted  and  directed  to  pulling  down  every  thing  »n^^ 
building  up  nothing.  Look  around  throughout 
country,  and  see  if  there  is  a  single  monument,  »  PrJ 
and  important  monument,  raised  by  it,  or  bounded  o,^ 
to  rise  hereafter,  and  extend  its  beneficence  to  W 
times.  But  it  has  been  successful  in  the  works  oi  ^^ 
struction.  One  after  another  the  institutions  ot  .^_ 
country  have  been  made  to  fall  or  totter  b^*?^^' 
but  nothing  has  been  built  up,  nothing  strength^  ^» 
save  only  the  executive  power  itself.  There  *J*^. 
time  to  erect  fortifications;  to  build,  to  equipi  o*"  '^. 
pair  our  ships;  our  foreign  defences  occupied  no  p* 
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tioo  of  the  attention  of  our  Executive  or  his  Depart- 
ments. And  the  consequence  seems  to  be — what  any 
one  mi/jiht  have  predicted—our  seaboard  is  now  defence- 
less, and  subject  to  the  mercy  of  the  first  Power  that 
may  see  lit  to  attack  us. 

But  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  are  cbarg^ed 
here,  upon  their  own  floor,  and  by  a  member  of  their 
own  body,  with  high  crimes  against  their  country,  be- 
cauie  of  this  unprotected  state  of  our  maritime  frontier^ 
as  if  we  were  to  go  in  advance  of  the  Executive,  to 
procure  for  him  and  hunt  out  the  objects  of  necessity,  and 
offer  him  appropriations,  and  ask  him  to^expend  them. 
But  the  Ust  session  of  the  Senate  was  the  one  in  which 
nuuiy  and  heavy  crimes  are  said  to  have  been  commit- 
ted, in  the  refusal  of  appropriations.  The  Senator  has 
produced  here  a  acliedule  setting  out,  one  after  another, 
a  list  of  our  misdemeanors;  and  first,  is  our  refusal  to 
pass,  last  winter,  a  resolution  similar  to  that  which  is 
now  under  consideration.  He  might  have^ipared  him- 
self the  trouble  of  enumerating  this;  for,  unless  I  am 
deceived,  he  will  soon  have  another  instance,  a  fresh 
repetition,  of  the  aame  offence. 

Sir,  anxious  as  I  was,  and  as  I  am,  that  the  necessary 
defences  of  the  country  should  be  duly  and  promptly 
alteoded  to,  I  did  not  and  I  will  not  vote  for  this  crude, 
unformed,  and  shapeless  proposition,  nor  any  other  like 
absurdity,  though  it  may  seem  to  tend  to  the  effecting 
of  a  desirable  object.  I  require  something  more — not 
merely  that  the  object  be  a  good  one,  but  that  the 
means  of  efTecting;  it  be  appropriate.  But  I  let  this  go 
for  what  it  is  worth,  and  proceed  to  the  next  specifica- 
tion. The  Senate  is  charged  with  having  put  down  an 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from  Missouri  proposed 
Ifit  winter  to  the  fortification  bill,  containing  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $500,000.  This  matter  is  one  of 
which  I  have  no  recollection  whatever.  It  appears  that 
the  proposition  was  made  by  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Missouri  by  order  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs;  and  my  honorable  friend  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
CuiTos]  has  already  put  that  matter  at  rest,  in  the 
brief  but  forcible  exposition  which  he  gave  us  of  it  the 
other  day.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  gave  up  the 
fx^nt,  and  admitted,  most  expressly,  that,  though  he 
presented  the  proposition,  he  abandoned  it  on  a  sug- 
gestion; and;Buch  I  see,  on  inspection  of  the  papers  of 
Ihit  day,  was  the  fact.     It  is  reported  shortly,  thus: 

"  Mr.  Bbktobt  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  inserting 
an  additional  appropriation  of  #500,000. 
.  "At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  WsssTsa,  the  considers- 
t>OQ  of  this  amendment  was  waived  by  Mr.  Bbstoh  for 
w«  present." 

So  that,  on  a  conversation  between  the  Senator  from 
M^xwri  and  the  chairman  of  iJie  Committee  on  fi- 
nance, the  honorable  Senator,  in>  effect,  withdrew  his 
proposition;  and  he  has  now  charged  this  Senate  with  a 
dereliction  of  duty,  and  a  want  of  patriotism,  because 
ve  did  not  adopt  the  measure,  which  he  presented,  it  is 
yoe,  but  put  out  of  our  power  by, virtually  withdrawing 
>^  ^'^'bat  did  we  know  of  the  necessity  or  the  propriety 
^his  proposition^  He  who  presented  it  did  not  ex- 
plain it,  did  not  press  it,  did  not  ask  for  its  adoption, 
^  expressly  declared  that  he  would  not  press  it,  which 
on  this  floor  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  did  not  wish 
It  to  be  adopted.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  did  not  recollect  the  actual  state  of 
^ii>Ks  before  he  advanced  this,  among  the  other  grave 
^rges  against  the  Senate.  It  is  true,  as  I  have  already 
I^mI,  that  when  this  special  matter  was  commented  upon 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  the  gentleman  from 
NttSQitri  gave  it  up,  and  admitted  that  it  was  he,  and 
^t  the  Senate,  that  had  disposed  of  that  proposition. 
But  all  who  understand  the  tactics  of  the  party  press 
»»ow  that  his  cliarge  will  be  sent  abroad  throughout  the 


whole  land,  so  far  as  a  newspaper  circulates,  but  the 
refutation  of  the  charge,  and  the  admission  that  it  was 
unfounded  and  mistaken,  will  never  find  its  place  in  one 
of  them — no,  not  one;  and  the  honest  yeomanry  of  the 
country,  who  read  and  believe,  will  be  led  thereby  to 
suppose  a  state  of  things  existed  which  did  not  in  fact 
exist,  and  be  led  to  an  unjust  and  injurious  censure 
of  the  conduct  of  some  of  their  public  agents.  It  is 
therefore  unfortunate  that  the  honorable  Senator  had 
not  better  refreshed  his  recollection  before  he  made 
this  accusation.  This  is  the  second  specification  in 
his  bill  of  indictment  against  the  Senate;  but,  lastly, 
and  chiefly,  the  loss  of  the  fortification  bill  of  last  year, 
the  whole  blame  of  which  he  very  liberally  and  gen- 
erously takes  upon  this  body.  Let  us  look  to  it;  it  is 
easy  to  noake  charges,  with  or  without  foundation;  and 
in  this  case,  fortunately,  the  proof  is  at  hand,  and  is  di- 
rect, clear,  and  conclusive.  This  is  the  history  of  the 
transaction:  The  fortification  bill  was  passed  in  the 
House  on  the  21st  day  of  January,  and  on  the  sanoe  day 
sent  to  the  Senate.  The  relations  of  our  country  with 
France  were  upon  that  day  precisely  the  same  as  they 
were  on  the  3d  pf  March,  at  the  close  of  the  session. 
The  bill  at  that  time  contained  no  appropriation  of  three 
millions  for  the  general  purpose  of  defence;  and,  if  it 
had  been  deemed  necessary,  can  any  one  doubt  t^at  it 
would  have  been  inserted  by  a  committee  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Executive,  and  by  a  House  devoted  to  his 
interests?  But  no  such  thing.  The  bill  came  to  this 
body  containing  appropriations  for  fortifications  to  the 
amount  of  about  $450,000;  an  amount  evidently  too 
small  for  the  energetic  prosecution  of  the  works  on 
hand.  The  Committee  on  Finance,'  to  whom  this  bill 
was  referred,  detained  it  for  some  time,  that  information 
might  be  obtained  which  would  enable  them  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  the  bill,  and  make  it  what  it  ought  to 
have  been  when  it  came  to  us  from  the  House.  I  can 
say,  sir,  for  I  was  then  a  member  of  that  committee, 
that  it  appeared  to  be  the  anxious  wish  of  the  chairman, 
as  well  as  of  all  the  other  members,  to  do  every  thing 
that  could  be  done  to  supply  the  deficiency  arising  from 
the  neglect  or  inaction  of  the  other  branch  of  Congress, 
and  to  make  up  to  the  public  service  what  they  had  left 
deficient.  The  bill  was  reported  back  with  various 
amendments,  increasing  the  appropriations  about  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  With  these  amendments,  it 
was  returned  to  the  House  on  the  24th  day  of  February, 
where  it  slumbered  until  just  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
at  a  late  hour  of  the  last  evening.  Until  that  hour  we 
had  supposed  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  had  been 
agreed  to  by  the  House,  and  that  the  bill  had  become, 
or  was  about  to  become,  a  law,  without  any  further  ac- 
tion on  our  part;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  March, 
after  the  Senate  had  taken  its  recess,  and  after  the 
chamber  was  lighted  up  for  the  night,  in  the  niidst  of 
multifarious  and  pressing  business,  both  legislative  and 
executive,  which  was  then  crowded  upon  us,  this  bill 
was  returned  to  us  from  the  House,  with  an  amendment 
to  one  of  the  amendments  of  the  Senate,  appropriating 
the  round  sum  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  "to  be  ex- 
pended in  whole  or  in  part,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  the  military  and  na- 
val service,  including  fortifications,  and  ordnance,  and 
increase  of  the  navy" — an  amendment  giving  $3,000, 000, 
attached  to  an  amendment  making  an  appropriation  of 
perhaps  $75,000 — ^thrust  in  upon  us  h?re  in  the  very  last 
moments  of  the  session-^no  time.left  for  deliberation, 
none  for  reference,  none  to  enable  us  to  modify  or 
amend;  it  involved,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  imme- 
diate acceptance  or  immediate  rejection.  Waiving  for 
a  moment  the  decisive  objection  growing  out  of  a  sol- 
emn requisition  of  the  constitution,  what  was  there  as  a 
matter ^f  expediency  which  could  permit  us  to  accept 
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it'  U  was  not  recommended  to  us  or  asked  for  by  the 
President;  he  had  sent  us  no  message — informed  us  of 
no  public  necessity  that  required  it— expressed  no  wish 
that  it  should  be  made.  It  was  not  an  ordinary  appro- 
priation;  for  all  that  was  ordinary  and  in  the  usual  course 
of  the  Government  had  been  already  hunted  up  by  the 
committees  of  the  Senate,  and  inserted  in  that  or  other 
bills,  in  place  or  out  of  place,  wherever  we  could  put 
them,  so  that  the  wheels  of  Government  should  not  stop. 
This  amendment  was  sent  to  us  by  the  House,  but  on 
whose  responsibility?  It  was  first  acted  on  there  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  3d  of  March,  and  passed, 
with  little  examination  or  discussion.  We  had  not  even 
the  authority  of  that  body,  such  as  it  would  have  been 
had  their  vote  passed  upon  deliberation,  with  time  for 
discussion.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  say,  without 
hesitation,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  those  who  caused  that 
amendment  to  be  inserted  knew  that  it  would  not  pass 
this  body,  and  did  not  intend  that  it  should  pass  it.  The 
very  sum  appropriated— the  time  which  was  chosen  to 
send  it  to  the  Senate— the  necessity  of  passinj^  it,  if  at 
all,  out  of  all  the  rules  and  without  the  application  of 
any  of  the  guards  which  legislative  boHfies  never  can 
properly  dispense  with  in  the  appropriation  of  public 
money— must  have  satisfied  those  who  controlled  this 
matter,  and  who  gave  it  movement  and  direction,  that 
it  must  be  rejected  by  the  Senate.  But,  lest  there 
should  be  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  lest  it  mijfht  have 
taken  it  with  all  the  objections  to  which  it  was  otherwise 
liable,  it  was  sent  to  us  in  a  form,  and  in  substance  too, 
violatory  of  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  It  would  h^ve 
been  an  appropriation  in  form,  but  not  in  fact.  It  would 
have  been  voting  money  generally  into  the  hands  of  the 
President,  to  appropriate  as  he  might  think  fit,  provided 
it  were  applied  for  the  purposes  of  national  defence. 
And  it  would  have  been  putting  it  in  the  power  of  the 
President  to  raise  an  army,  to  make  and  to  carry  on 
war,  without  the  further  aid  or  interposition  of  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  believe,  sir,  that  any  man  who  reasoned 
could  think  for  a  moment  that  that  measure  could  or 
ought  to  pass  this  body?  and  I  am  yet  to  be  convinced 
that  the  friends  of  the  administration  here  would  have 
given  it  their  votes,  if  they  had  believed  that  their  votes 
would  have  made  it  a  law.  They  would  at  least  have 
weighed  well  the  matter,  much  better  than  they  could 
have  weighed  it  during  the  hour  that  it  was  pending 
here,  before  they  would  have  assumed  the  responsibility 
which  the  passage  of  that  measure  involved. 

But,  sir,  it  was  rejected.  I  do  not  stand  here  to  de- 
fend myself  for  the  part  I  took  in  its  rejection,  nor'to 
apologize  for  the  act.  I  stand  ready  now,  and  at  all 
times,  to  proclaim  the  participation  which  I  had  in  it — 
to  claim  it  as  one  of  the  good  works  which  I  have  help- 
ed to  perform;  and  to  avow  that  the  like,  come  when  it 
will,  or  where  it  will,  before  me  as  a  subject  for  my 
action,  will  meet  a  like  immediate  and  indignant  rejec- 
tion. 

But,  sir,  the  bill  to  which  this  three  millions  is  an 
amendment  was  also  lost.  How,  sir,  and  where?  Not 
in  the  Senate.  The  bill  was  perfectly  safe,  if  the  House 
chose  that  it  should  be  so,  after  the  rejection  of  this 
amendment.  It  was  returned  to  them  much  better  than 
when  they  first  sent  it  to  the  Senate — with  much  more 
extensive  appropriations  for  our  national  defence;  and 
that  body  had  nothing  to  do,  in  order  to  make  it  a  law, 
but  pass  the  bill  when  returned  to  them,  without  the 
amendment  which  the  Senate  had  rejected.  This  they 
did  not  do.  They  asked  for  a  conference,  which  was  at 
once  conceded.  The  conferees  met,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  returned  in  a  few  mo; 
ments,  and  reported  an  agreement  to  strike  out  the 
three  millions,  and  appropriate  $300,000  for  the  increase 
of  the  navy,  and  $500,000  iMlditional  for  the  repairing 


and  arming  our  fortifications.  The  bill  was  still  in  Ike 
hands  of  the  House  of  Repretentatires,  and  it  m 
in  their  power  still  to  hmve  made  it  a  law 'in  a  few 
moments'  time— a  law  with  the  addition  of  |800,OOOt» 
the  ordinary  appropriations,  and  with  a  full  million  iddri 
to  the  original  bill  as  they  had  sent  it  to  the  Sentte.  W« 
waited  until  late  at  night,  and  the  bill  was  not  nsmedii 
their  body  again.  Message  af^er  message  esme  too^ 
but  this  came  not.  Before  the  aesaion  closed,  a  mengi 
was  sent  by  this  body  to  the  House,  respectfully  renind* 
ing  them  of  the  bill,  and  the  mgreement  of  the  committee 
of  conference.  It  was  read  in  the  House,  but  no  tnfver 
was  returned.  There  sleeps  the  bill,  and  there  let  it 
sleep  for  ever.  And  if  any  eril  has  happened  or  ihil 
happen  to  the  country,  for  the  want  of  the  approprii* 
tions  which  it  contained,  let  the  censure  of  the  ratios 
fiill,  1  care  not  how  heavily,  on  those  who  contrived  td 
produced  its  loss.   • 

Mr.  GOLDSBOROUGH,  of  Maryland,  said,  vhes 
these  resolutions  and  inquiries  were  first  presented  IB 
the  Senate,  he  regarded  them  )kt  matters  of  basinen  « 
measures  designed  to  have  a  bearing  upon  thegmtm* 
tional  interests.  But  his  surprise  was  not  grester  thio 
the  mortification  he  felt,  when  he  found  that  the  vhok 
was  made  conducive  to  a  vituperative  and  indecon* 
attack  upon  this  Senate.  Nor  were  these  ^^^*"PJ^j5 
allayed  when  he  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  mover  of  i» 
resolutions,  accompanied  with  an  air  of  menace,  iW 
the  accusation  thus  made  should  be  made  known  to  tbe 
people.  That  what  should  be  made  known  to  the  peo- 
ple? That  the  Senator  from  Missouri  charged  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  Statea  of  faithlessness  to  their  doty- 
of  a  total  disregard  of  the  national  security  snd  dtfenee; 
and  that  it  was  owing  to  their  opposition  to  the  grint  o! 
three  millions,  sent  in  the  last  night  of  the  session  1*11 
amendment  to  the  fortification  bill,  that  the  United 
States  have  not  now  a  fleet  upon  the  ocean  cquiilto 
that  which  he  represents  as  about  to  be  f*"^  ."J 
France  updn  our  coast  to  overawe  the  councils  of  tae 
country. 

Now,  sir,  as  to  this  unjust  and  gross  accusstoon,  iJJ 
reply  is,  distinctly,  that  it  is  wholly  unfaithful  to  tw 
history  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Senate,  and  unfounded* 
in  letter  and  in  spirit. 

Before  he  made  any  further  remark  upon  thii  «* 
sation,  and  the  circumstances  supposed  to  lead  to  iti  M 
would  advert  to  the  paper  on  the  table,  containing  w 
resolutions  and  inquiries,  and  would  still  *^^"*""JJi^ 
treat  it  as  a  matter  of  national  concern.  If  the  siibj^ 
before  the  Senate  is  really  intended  for  d«f«"**'i ': 
would  endeavor  to  make  it  sTronger?  if  a  matter  of  1* 
tional  interest,  he  wished  to  make  it  more  nationsl;  »"» 
if  it  is  designed  to  be  adopted,  he  flattered  himself  twj 
the  amendment  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  he  wo" 
read  as  part  of  his  remarks,  will  secure  it  g^*" 
strength  in  the  Senate.  • 

Strike  out  all  of  the  first  resolution  after  ^^/^ 
Resolved,  and  insert.  That  the  general  defence  and  pfjj 
manent  security  of  the  country  arc  principal  ^'^'i^.?''  | 
the  national  care,  and  therefore  adequate  and  I'D' 
specific  appropriations  from  the  public  revenues  ooff* 
regularly  to  be  set  apart  and  applied  to  those  P^'^P?'* 

This  amendment,  it  will  be  seen,  has  a  decided  *a^ 
tage  over  the  resolution  designed  to  be  stricken  ou » 
it  pledges  the  whole  revenue,  as  far  as  it  can  be  **P'  ' 
ed,  to  the  national  defence,  instead  of  confining  >'    . 
surplus,  which,  although  large  now,  may  not  ''^**?I'J( 
in  future;  nor  is  it  fit  that  the  public  defence  shouW^ 
measured  by  surplus  revenue.    One  of  the  ^j*'^J[    i  \^ 
of  appropriation  ought  to  be  for  defence;  this  •""**  .  jg 
made  with  ample  but  proper  liberality  from  the  po 
income  generally,  and  not  rendered  ^^P^^^^P^J^L^ 
casual  surplus.  Besides^  as  was  well  remarked  juft  ^ 
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f  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Ewivg,]  we 
aov  nothing  of  surpluses  antil  all  the  dennands  of  the 
ovemment  and  country  are  supplied;  then,  when  all 
naands  are  supplied  as  far  as  can  be  expended,  it 
ieira  to  be  unnecessary  further  to  apply  surpluses  to 
ty  of  those  purposes. 

Beades  this,  sir,  there  are  other  objections  to  this 
pplicition  of  the  surplus  revenue,  not  only  because  it 
k  and  oup^t  to  be,  made  useless  by  amply  providing 
IT  all  national  demands  before  a  surplus  is  ascertained, 
lit  because  it  interferes  with  (he  knew  not  if  designed) 
be  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Iut]  to  appropriate  the  surplus  revenue  from  the  pub- 
e  lands  to  the  States,  which  he  believed  to  be  a  favorite 
bject  with  the  people  in  the  States,  and  because  it  also 
Iterferes  with  a  proposition  of  like  import,  but  more 
xtensi?e,  introduced  by  the  Senator  frod^  South  Caro- 
ina,  [Mr.  Cilhovjt.] 

So  &r  upon  the  amendment.  When  the  Senator  from 
lianuri,  availing  himself  of  his  resolutions,  commenced 
lis  attack  upon  the  Senate,  by  giving  us  some  accotmt 
if  a  French  officer  who  had  exchanged  friendly  saluta- 
Softs  with  those  of  our  own  ships  on  the  ocean,  and  read 
in  extract  from  a  French  journal,  stating  that  a  French 
leet  was  to  be  sent  upon  our  coast  too  powerful  for  any 
that  our  country  could  furnish,  he  represents  this  fleet 
B  sent  here  to  menace  us,  and  significantly  asks  the 
question,  why  is  it  that  we  have  not  a  fleet  adequate  to 
■ect  them?  Which  interrogatory  he  as  significantly  an- 
nrers  for  himself,  by  ascribing  it  to  this  SenatCf  that  it 
■  owing  to  their  rejection  of  the  three  millions  added  to 
the  fortification  bill,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  with- 
wt  specification,  on  the  night  of  the  last  day  of  the 
past  session;  and  this  rejection,  he  insinuates,  was  done 
whh  a  view  of  preventing  the  •*  clothing  the  nakedness 
w  the  land." 

Now,  sir,  ir  such  could  have  have  been  the  design  of 
tne  Senate,  they  must  have  had  some  motive  for  this  act 
of  treachery,  and  there  must  have  been  some  grounds  to 
apect  a  condition  of  things  when  suoh  a  design  could 
save  been  made  to  be  felt,  as  in  case  of  a  war.    *Let  us 
IK  how  the  Senator  and  his  positions  agree  with  each 
<Jther  in  sustaining  such  an  accusation.     By  reference  to 
jne  proceedings  of  the  Senate  of  last  session,  we  shall 
and  that,  upon  due  consideration,  the  Senate  unani- 
»«i»ly  resolved  that   it  was   <*  inexpedient  to  adopt 
•*|y  Irpslative  measure  in  regard  to  the  state  of  affairs 
»>th  Prance."    By  looking  at  the  history  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  other  branch  of  Congp*ess,  as  now  upon 
^oitl,  we  find  that  the  House,  so  late  as  the  2d  of 
Jwch,  after  a  full  view  of  all  the  despatches  sent  by 
the  Executive,  unanimously  decided  that  the  ••  treaty 
^>th  Prance  should  be  maintained,  and  its  execution  in- 
**ed  on,"  and  said  no  more;  and  we  see  also  that  a 
»|»lution,  "That  a  contingent  preparation  ought  to  be 
■Jjde  to  meet  any  emergency  growing  out  of  our  rela- 
^  with  Prance,"  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the 
I'iKniBittee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  that  House,  was  by 
^n(  chairman,  on  the  same  day,  the  Sd  of  March,  laid 
2*1  the  table,  where  it  quietly  reposed  during  the 
J^'rt  remnant  of  the  session.     Stronger  proof  than  this 
•ctannot  have  as  to  the  unanirfious  sense  of  Congress 
•sj»*the  probability  of  any  hostile  change  in  our  French 
Jaiioitt.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  was  no  party  vote— 
J®»«eof  the  administration's  friends— no  vote  of  the 
W^oa— but  a  unanimous  vote  of  every  member  in 
^  House.    By  the  Senator's  own  ahowing,  too,  the 
^f  day,  from  his  French  authorities,  all  wa<  peaceful 
JJ^nnonious  in  France — no  manifestation  of  a  change, 
\hk^  '"*^t  to  change,  our  peaceful  relationships;  and 
"Kate  of  things  he  dates  as  late  as  the  month  of  April 
Sll!?*  ^^^  ^«*ks  at  least  after  the  adjournment  of 
^"^S!'^    How,  then»  in  the  midst  of  aU  these  hxt 


prospects  of  peace,  and  in  contradiction  to  their  own 
action,  and  the  united  action  of  all  Congress,  this  Senate 
could  have  plotted  to  prevent  Congress  from  "  clothing 
the  nakedness  of  the  land,"  was,  he  roust  confess,  utter- 
ly incomprehensible  to  him. 

Again,  sir,  suppose  these  three  millions  had  been 
voted  on  the  3d  of  March  last  at  nighty  without  specifi- 
cation or  limit,  by  what  magic  could  the  Senator  have 
transmuted  these  millions,  in  the  short  period  of  nine 
months^  into  ships  equal  in  number  to  Admiral  Mackau'a 
fieet,  which  he  represents  as  about  to  be  on  our  coast? 
Did  not  the  Senator  count  that  fleet  at  sixty  sail;  whilst 
the  whole  of  our  own  fleet  is,  in  commission  eighteen; 
in  ordinary  twenty;  on  the  stocks  thirteen;  constituting 
an  aggregate  of  fifty-one  vessels?  Tet  the  Senator 
would  have  converted  three  millions  into  sixty  ships^ 
with  our  whole  navy  thus  situated,  and  in  a  space  of 
time  that  would  have  rendered  it  a  miraculous  operation. 
We  have  had  some  evidences  from  the  Senator  that 
he  was  a  second  Midas,  who  turned  all  he  touched  into 
gold;  and  now  we  are  to  presume  that  he  intends  to 
amuse  us  with  another  humbug,  in  a  miraculous  augment- 
ation of  the  navy  of  the  United  States. 

In  order  that  the  world  may  see  that  there  is  no 
evidence  before  us  that  the  Executive  entertained  such 
ideas  as  those  of  the  Senator,  I  turn  you  to  the  report 
from  the  Navy  Department,  of  the  5th  December,  where 
we  find  that  less  than  half  a  million  of  dollars  is  required 
by  that  Department  to  fit  out  one  ship  of  the  line,  six 
frigates,  nineteen  smaller  vessels,  and  one  steam  frigate^ 
for  the  year  1836;  which  last  steam  frigate  can  be  com- 
pleted, he  says,  in  the  course  of  the  year.  And  from 
the  Secretary  of  War's  report  on  the  30th  November, 
we  learn,  substantially,  that  new  estimates  are  submit- 
ted, because  no  appropriations  for  fortifications  had 
been  made  last  year.  He  further  states  that  some  forts 
have  been  completed,  others  recommended,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  system  of  defence;  and  that  a  number  of 
our  important  harbors  are  either  wholly  undefended  or 
partially  protected;  and  he  then  adds,  as  a  system  adapt- 
ed to  this  condition  of  the  defences,  this  suggestion,  viz: 
"an  adherence  to  the  general  plan  of  defence,  and  a 
gradual  prosecution  of  the  work  as  the  national  finances 
and  other  considerations  may  juatify,  seem  to  be  de- 
manded by  a  just  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  by  the  experience  which  the  events 
of  the  last  war  forced  upon  us." 

Now,  sir,  according  to  these  reports,  we  see  no  such 
pressing  emergency,  no  such  urgent  demands  as  the 
Senator  sets  forth.  If  they  had  existed  last  session^ 
when  the  three  millions  were  asked  for,  why  are  they 
not  included  in  the  estimates  now,  when  nothing  more 
is  said  to  be  required  than  the  usual  appropiiations?  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Departments,  acting  under  the 
authority  and  direction  of  the  President,  to  make  known 
to  Congress  full  estimates  for  every  specific  object  which 
the  national  interest  may  demand;  and  to  such  applica- 
tions alone  can  Congress  pay  attention. 

But,  air,  there  is  another  document  to  which  he  must 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate— it  is  the  late  executive 
message^  which  speaks  a  language  that  he  was  scarcely 
able  to  comprehend;  or,  if  he  did  comprehend  it,  he 
regretted  it.  After  stating  that  loss  and  inconvenience 
bad  been  experienced  from  the  failure  of  the  bill  con- 
taining the  ordinary  appropriations  for  fortifications,  the 
message  goes  on:  "  This  failure  was  the  more  regretted, 
not  only  becauae  it  necessarily  interrupted  and  delayed 
the  progress  of  a  system  of  national  defence,  projected 
immediately  after  the  last  war,  and  since  steadily 
pursued,  but  also  because  it  contained  a  contingent  ap- 
propriation, inserted  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
Executive,  in  aid  of  this  important  object."  And  why 
were  these  executive  views  not  made  known  ^    Am  I  to 
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undentend  that  they  were  entertoined,  and,  being  enter- 
Uined,  that  they  were  to  be  obeyed,  without  even  the 
condescension  of  being  made  known?  It  is  a  pity  that 
such  views  were  kept  locked  up  in  the  executive 
bosom,  which  were  to  have  come  in  aid  of  so  important  an 
object.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  they  did  not  bur#  the 
bars  that  confined  them,  that  they  might  hare  shed  their 
light  here.  Such  intelligence  was  wanted;  it  was  asked 
for.  He  distinctly  remembered  that  the  venerable 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  WgiTi,]  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  WxBSTxm,]  and  probably 
others,  but  those  two  he  well  remembered,  said,  each 
in  his  place,  that  if  the  PreaideDt  would  inform  the 
Senate  that  three  millions  were  wanting  for  the  public 
service,  and  would  cause  to  be  specified  the  sums  for 
the  respective  objects,  they  were  ready  to  give  it|  and 
they  went  further,  and  said,  if  the  beads  of  Departments 
would  say  that  amount  was  wanted,  and  state  the  sum 
that  was  to  be  applied  to  each,  they  were  ready  to  vote 
it-»but  the  intelligence  came  not  at  all;  it  was  too  close- 
ly penned  up  in  the  executive  bosom  to  escape,  and  the 
unsanctionea  call  was  rejected. 

He  would  now  take  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of 
this  transaction,  not  wishing  to  consume  unnecessarily 
the  time  of  the  Senate,  that  the  world,  to  whom  it  is  to 
be  made  known,  may  more  accurately  understand  it. 
The  fortification  bill,  as  it  is  called,  came  first  from  the 
House  to  the  Senate  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  session, 
aAer  being  duly  deliberated  on  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, aa  we  are  bound  to  presume.  Much  addition 
was  made  to  the  bill  by  the  Committee  on  Finance  here, 
for  defence,  which  passed  the  Senate  on  the  24tb 
February,  and  was  returned  to  the  House.  Nothing 
more  was  heard  of  it  here  until  the  night  of  the  last  day 
of  the  session,  on  the  Sd  of  March,  when  the  bill  came 
back  to  us,  containing  an  additional  appropriation  of 
three  millions  of  dollars,  as  a  contingent  fund,  without  any 
specification.  This  was  so  large  and  sq  extraordinary 
a  demand  upon  the  public  treasury,  so  suddenly  and  so 
unexpectedly  made,  at  the  very  heel  of  the  session,  that 
it  met  with  a  powerful  and  effective  opposition;  and, 
after  rejection  in  the  Senate,  and  being  insisted  on  in 
the  House,  a  conference  was  had,  the  bill  being  then  in 
the  House,  and  jon  conference  it  was  determined  that  an 
additional  half  million  should  be  granted  for  increasing 
the  navy,  and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  for 
equipping  fortifications,  amounting  in  all  to  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  The  Senate's  committee  return- 
ed  from  the  conference,  and  reported  the  result  to  the 
Senate,  who  waited  to  the  end  of  the  session  in  vain  to 
bear  from  the  House  of  Representatives;  but  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  which  had  the  bill  in  possession, 
did  not  report  the  result  of  the  conference  to  the  House, 
and  there  the  bill  died. 

It  is  for  this,  sir,  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
taken  occasion  to  frame  his  unfounded  accusation  against 
the  Senate  for  a  dereliction  of  duty  little  short  of  trea- 
son. It  is  somewhat  inexplicable,  after  all  the  estimates 
for  expenditure  for  the  year  had  been  sent  in,  and  more 
than  gratified,  that,  at  almost  the  last  hour  of  the  ses- 
sion, a  call  should  be  made  upon  them  for  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  without  a  particle  of  information  to 
ahow  why  or  wherefore,  without  the  slightest  intima- 
tion from  the  head  of  the  Government,  or  from  any  of 
the  executive  ofiicers,  that  the  money  was  wanting  or 
would  be  useful.  And  why,  he  asked  again,  if  the 
money  was  really  wanting  for  the  public  service,  was 
the  necessary  information  not  given'  Was  the  source 
of  authority  so  difficult  of  access  that  it  could  not  be  got 
at?  Nothing  was  more  easy.  The  President  himself, 
accompanied  by  the  heads  of  Departments,  was  under 
the  same  roof  with  ourselves;  he  was  in  an  adjoining 
room  in  this  Capitol  all  the  time;  a  message  might  have 


been  procured  from  biro,  if  it  bad  been  bis  plnntl 
have  sent  it,  in  five  or  ten  minutes;  nay,  if  you  hidlj 
opened  the  door,  he  might,  if  he  had  thought  propi 
have  diffused  among  us  all  the  light  that  was  nece^ 
for  the  **  important  object  so  much  in  accordance  s| 
executive  will;"  yet  that  light  was  withheld,  tbougk^ 
much  and  so  often  requeated;  the  information,  n  o^ 
to  be  given,  was  not  imparted,  that  might  have  enan 
the  appropriation.  And  it  is  for  this  that  we  are  tsh 
branded  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  as  fmithlessto^ 
duty,  and  regardless  of  the  nation's  security?  Taj 
if  we  could  have  been  beguiled  and  drawn  off  nm 
such  circumstances,  and  made  unfaithful  to  our  d^ 
we  might  have  merited  the  reproach  of  trsiton.  h 
call  to  order  by  the  Chair.]  Mr.  G.  proceeded.  Wl 
our  convictions^  of  constitutional  duty,  I  mean,  ar;  pi 
don  me,  I  design  no  imputation  on  others.  7^.^'*! 
should  have  been  justly  subject  to  imputation,  "■,  »l 
our  convictions,  and  under  the  curcunMtancei  ve  vtf 
placed,  we  had  Uken  a  different  course.  Aiemei 
duty  was  imperious;  with  it  there  was  no  conproflMt 

When  time  was  sufficient  throughout  the  wbokifl 
sion  to  make  known  every  want  of  the  ^'^^"^'Jj 
either  immediate  or  contingent,  and  no  call  •»*  "■■ 
but  those  which  were  fully  supplied;  when  botji  HaJ 
of  Congress  had  unanimously  concurred  in  opioioo  m 
no  further  legislative  act  was  necessary  in  90^'!?J 
of  the  state  of  our  relations  with  France,  the  only  rm 
er  with  which  we  had  any  involvement  at  the  tjn^ 
did  seem  strange  that»  at  the  last  moments  of  toeiq 
sion,  a  requisition  should  have  been  made  for  ioun«^ 
an  amount  of  money,  without  any  explanation  or  nw 
sage,  or  information  that  could  lead  to  an  u»w*"JjS 
of  the  sudden  cause  of  the  requisition,  or  •"/•f^^S 
tion  of  the  objects  to  which  it  was  to  be  apjiUcd.  " 
information  was  requested,  yet  it  was  not  given;  Kjn 
at  hand,  but  we  could  not  reach  it;  it  was  under  s» 
circumstances  we  felt  that  we  could  not  gnaX  »»^ 
the  public  money,  and  we  refused  to  do  so.  . 

Mr.  BENTON  observed  that  the  Senator  ^«>"^5'2 
land,TMr.  GoLnsaomoueH,]  who  had  just  retao^ 
seat,  and  himself,  bad  some  words  at  the  ns^"T^ 
which  had  placed  him  in  a  situation,  with  respecu 
that  gentleman,  of  the  most  scrupulous  '*"^'Tf'^ 
believed  it  to  be  the  instinct  of  gentlemen,  vb«^ 
any  thing  had  happened  between  them  of  sj  »"P?r^ 
nature,  to  behave  afterwards  to  each  other  w»^^^ 
most  punctilious  and  scrupulous  politeness.  He  dc 
it  to  be  the  instinct  of  gentlemen  to  feel  that,  fronii»j 
a  time,  they  most  stand  upon  a  *o<>*'"fi^.^°'^'!2*t^ 
other,  in  which  they  could  no  longer  give  and 
Now,  sir,  (said  Mr.  B,,)  the  Senator  from  M*ry»»«^  " 
repeated  what  he  did  at  the  last  session;  he  ^^.  ^ 
premediUted  attack  on  me.  lie  felt  (Mr.  B.  ^f^ 
malice,  nor  any  degree  of  irritation,  for  V"*  ^ 
passed;  for  if  he  was  quick,  be  was  at  least  free  ^ 
malice.  The  gentleman  at  that  time  (Mr.  U-^^^ 
drew  a  picture  which  a  thousand  persons  P'^/yj  j 
lieved  to  be  drawn  for  him;  which  he  (Mr.  B-) 


be  drawn  for  him;  and  had  been  informed  that  tbeg^ 
tleman  had  then  rehearsed  the  part  be  was  so  ^ 
perform,*  the  first  part,  but  not  the  concluding  V^J  ^ 
the  gentleman  denied  that  his  picture  was  '"^^^  x|| 
him.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  (said  Mr-  *>:v  ^ 
gentleman  baa  no  right  to  make  a  personal  aU|»> 
me.  If  the  gentleman  chooses  to  wait  a  y^\*?°  ^ 
forward  to  settle  an  account  in  which  dc 


come 


*  When  Mr.  Bxhtoit  said,  in  his  remarks,  '*^ 
been  informed  that  the  gentleman  had  then  '^V^ 
the  part  he  was  about  to  perform,"  Mr.  G.  •^PTJI 
audibly  from  his  seat,  «you  have  then  been  mu^i" 
ed,"  (or  words  to  that  cflTect.j^iVa/.  MtH-. 
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lie  A  btlince  tgainst  him,  it  is  for  liim  (said  Mr.  B. ) 
id  not  for  me  to  do  so.  I  do  not  treasure  up  old 
hgs,  to  be  broug^ht  out  afterwards.  The  gentleman 
Id  now  oiade  an  affirmation  oontmdictinpf  what  I  have 
kd;  but  I  tell  the  gentleman  (said  Mr.  B.)  that  I 
low  htsaffirnnatton  to  contain  precisely  as  much  truth 
Hr,  as  I  believed  that  his  denial  did  then, 
^e  CHAIR  (occupied  j9ro  tern,  by  Mr.  Kivo)  said 
i  was  not  aware  that  any  personal  allusion  to  the 
feutor  from  Missouri  had  been  made  by  the  Sena- 
r  from  Maryland^  or  he  should  have  called  him  to 
Uder.  The  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
Ire  oat  of  order. 

Mr.  60LDSB0ROUGH  rose  to  speak. 
The  CHAIR.  Order!  The  Senator  from  Maryland  will 
it  be  permitted  to  proceed. 

Mr.  GOLDSBOROUGH.  Am  I  not  permitted  to  reply, 
i  order,  to  that  which  has  becfn  asserted  out  of  order.' 
The  CHAIR.  No;  the  Chair  cannot  permit  another 
wd  on  the  subject  from  either  of  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PORTER,  of  Lounians,  said  that  he  could  not  but 
id^  in  common  with  every  Senator,  pain  at  the  excite- 
ist  which  the  debate  had  given  rise  tOi  It  was,  how- 
Kr,  in  some  respects,  unavoidable.  If  grave  charges, 
Idling  the  patriotisnn  and  the  obligations  of  duty 
4Hch  we  all  owed  to  the  country,  fell  from  suclv  a  high 
Ikc  as  thi«,  it  was  not  surprising  that  it  excited  sensi* 
ity  and  produced  warmth.  Those  who  could  sit  by 
id  listen  calmly  to  such  an  accusation  were  not  worthy 
f  ntting  here  at  all.  If  the  majority  felt  jealous  of  dis- 
ktfging  their  duty  honestly,  finilhfuUy,  and  patriotically, 
I  the  republic,  they  could  not  but  be  deeply 'sensible 
k  imputations  which,  if  true,  showed  that  they  had  not 
ftn  patriotic,  faithful,  or  honest.  I  (said  Mr.  P. ')  be- 
^  that,  on  the  occaaion  alluded  to,  as  in  all  others, 
le  Senate  will  be  found  not  to  have  been  wanting  to 
lie  eoiMitution;  and,  as  one  generally  acting  with  that 
Nwity  here,  I  rejoice  that  an  opportunity  is  at  last 
oorded  us  to  vindicate  our  claims  to  public  confidence, 
id  place  the  true  state  of  this  matter  fairly  before  the 
UM^can  people.  I  feel,  sir,  quite  confident  that,  al- 
fngh  party  feeling  may  for  a  moment  induce  them  to 
pt  an  unwilling'  ear  to  truth,  and  party  management 
Jjy  for  a  abort  period  prevent  that  truth  from  reaching 
Koii  sooner  or  later  it  will  vindicate  its  claims  to  obe- 
fence,  and  undeceive  them.  A  most  extraordinary  de- 
^  (aaid  Mr.  P.)  has  indeed  possessed  a  portion  of 
K  public  on  this  matter,  and  it  was  high  time  it  should 
feremored.  The  Senator  from  Missouri,  if  his  remarks 
v^e  suffered  to  pass  unanswered,  would  contribute  to 
pKad  wider  and  fix  deeper  that  delusion.  Claiming  as 
<lo  (said  Mr.  P.)  full  credit  for  truth  and  perfect  sin- 
*wy  of  purpose,  I  ascribe  no  other  motive  to  the  hon- 
j*ble  Senator.  He  has,  no  doubt,  presented  truly  to 
he  Senate  those  impressions  which  the  transaction  he 
■I  introduced  into  his  remarks  have  made  on  his  mind, 
*Q  1  can  make  full  allowance  for  the  influence  of  feel- 


JJ^^fvitions  with  the  most  unfeigned  regret.  I  con- 
■ojjMiis  views  radically  wrong,  and  the  facts  belonging 
'*w  transaction  erroneously  understood,  and  most  in- 
*J«c%  presented  by  him  to  the  Senate. 

To  one  part  of  the  honorable  Senator's  remarks  I  am 
P*J»  to  give  my  entire  approbation.  He  told  us,  near- 
7  toward  the  close  of  them,  that,  in  relation  to  our  pres- 
nitdispute  with  France,  he  tru^ed  and  believed  all 
PJttent  appearance  of  war  would  fail,  and  that  he  meant 
^warmnoone.  Sir,  (said  Mr.  P.,)  this  is  most  consolato- 
7.  conaidering  the  relation  in  which  the  honorable  Scna- 
wts  known  to  stand  to  the  present  administration.  But, 
"'i  I  should  have  heard  these  remarks  with  more  un- 


mixed satisfaction  (said  Mr.  P.)  if  a -great  many  obser- 
vations which  preceded  this  declaration  had  not  tended, 
unintentionally  no  doubt,  to  produce  feelings  quite  ad* 
verse,  as  I  consider,  to  the  conclusion  he* came  to.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  the  impression  which  these  obser- 
vations are  calculated  to  make,  1  take  this  opportunity 
(said  Mr.  P.)  to  say  that  T,  too,  consider  there  is  no 
just  cause  to  apprehend  a  war;  that  I  have  undiminished 
and  full  confidence  that  the  good  sense  and  enlightened 
views  of  two  of  the  freest  people  on  earth  will  yet 
avert  an  unprofitable,  unnecessary,  and  most  afflicting 
contest. 

The  honorable  Senator,  sir,  has  read  from  a  French 
journal,  I  believe,  remarks  there  stated  to  have  fallen 
from  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  speaking 
in  his  place,  in  that  body,  in  which  this  country,  and  its 
conduct  in  relation  to  the  present  difficulty  with  France, 
are  spoken  of  in  unkind  terms.  Sir,  I  consider  this  ref- 
erence wholly  unwise,  and  am  unable  to  see  any  possible 
good  which  can  result  from  bringing  it  before  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  may  excite  irritation  here;  it  can  do 
nothing  more.  It  neither  enlightens  our  judgment  in 
regard  to  the  true  state  of  feeling  in  France  towards  the 
United  States,  nor  furnishes  any  fact  which  should  in 
the  slightest  degree  influence  us  in  any  conclusions  to 
which  we,  as  statesmen,  might  come,  or  ought  to  come, 
on  the  matter.  No  doubt  (said  Mr.  P.)  there  are  in 
France,  as  there  are  here,  and  in  every  country  on  earth, 
men  of  uneasy  temper  and  irritable  feelings--Hnen  who 
delight  in  strife  and  confusion,  and  sicken  when  they 
see  good-will  and  peace  prevail,  either  among  individuals 
or  nations.  Interested  motives  there,  as  well  as  here, 
may  prompt  persons  to  fan  the  flame  of  discord,  and  the 
fierceness  of  political  opposition  may  occasion  men  to 
urg'e  in  debate  what  in  their  calm  moments  they  would 
regret  and  disavow. 

With  this  knowledge,  sir,  (said  Mr.  P.,)  how  can  we 
draw  the  conclusion  that  the  sentiments  of  the  individual 
in  question  are  those  of  the  French  people?  On  what 
a  slender  thread  would  hang  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
nations,  if  every  rash  and  intemperate  man  in  those  na- 
trons could,  by  violent  denunciation  and  unjust  invective, 
breal^  the  ties  of  peace  which  unite  them.  The  indi- 
vidual referred  to  was  but  one  in  a  body  composed  of, 
1  believe,  (said  Mr.  P.,)  more  than  four  hundred.  There 
is  no  pretence  for  believing  that  he  spoke  the  sentiments 
of  either  the  French  Government  or  the  French  people. 
I  should,  sir,  if  I  wished  to  instruct  the  American  peo- 
ple, if  1  desired  them  to  know  what  were  the  sentimenta 
of  France  towards  this  coifntry,  I  would  refer,  not  to 
the  angry  declamation  of  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  but  to  the  declarations  of  the  King,  who  rep- 
resents the  people,  and  who,  until  the  contrary  is 
proved,  I  am  bound  to  believe,  and  I  do  believe,  speaks 
the  true  sentiments  of  that  people.  I  have  been  unable 
to  discover,  in  any  thing  which  has  fallen  from  him,  the 
slightest  ground  for  believing  that  he  entertains  any  un- 
kind feeling  towards  us.  Quite  the  reverse,  I  trust.  He 
still  remembers  the  generous  hospitality  with  which  he, 
in  common  with  every  unfortunate  man,  is  received  on  the 
shores  of  this  asylum  of  mankind,  and  would  regret  that 
the  evening  of  his  life  was  destined  to  see  him  placed  in 
a  situation  where  other  sentiments  and  other  feelings, 
under  national  hostility,  might  take  tlie  place  of  those  he 
now  entertains.  It  is  true,  sir,  that  I  have  heard  his  sin- 
cerity doubted  in  regard  to  the  gentle  language  which 
he  has  uniformly  practised  towards  usi  but  it  is  obvious 
that  this  accusation  just  applies  with  the  same  force  to  any 
other  person  connected  with  the  Government,  who  uses 
language  of  a  different  kind.  Sir,  (said  Mr.  P.,)  I  desire 
not  to  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  now  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  conduct  of  France  has  been  just  or 
wise  in  relation  to  this  unfortunate  matter.     Many  con- 
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mderations  enter  into  the  examination  of  that  topic«  which 
I  shall  not  touch,  because  this  is  not  the  proper  time 
to  discuss  them.  But  when  extracts  are  read  here,  from 
the  French  papers,  which  have  a  tendency  to  show  not 
merely  that  France  haa  done  us  wrongs  by  withholding^ 
the  payment  of  money  which  she  most  justly  owes,  but 
that  an  angry  and  hostile  feeling  pervsudes  her  people 
and  their  councils  in  regard  to  u^  I  desire  to  disabuse 
the  public  mind  of  such  an  impression,  because  my  sin- 
cere, and  therefore  honest,  conviction  is,  that  no  such 
feeling  exists  there  in  relation  to  ihe  American  people. 

Another  subject  (said  Mr.  P.)  which  occupied  a  prom- 
inent part  of  the  honorable  Senator'a  speech  related  to 
the  expected  appearance  of  a  French  fleet  on  our  coaat. 
The  idea  was  conveyed  strongly,  by  the  tenor  of  tite  hon- 
orable Senator's  remarks,  that  it  came  here  by  way  of 
menace,  and  he  emphatically  said,  we  are  voting  under 
the  guns  of  France;  Agreeing,  as  I  perfectly  do,  (said 
Mr.  P.,)  in  the  truth  of  the  honorable  Senator'a declara- 
tion, that,  since  the  commencement  of  this  unfortunate 
misunderstanding  with  France,  he  has  never  aaid  an  un- 
kind word  on  this  floor  in  regard  to  her,  and  professing 
not  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  assertion  that  be  had  no 
wish  to  excite  any  irritation  on  this  subject,  I  cannot 
help  remarking  that  nothing  could  be  imagined  more 
unfortunate  for  his  purpose  than  the  introduction  of  this 
topic.  If  any  thing  (said  Mr.  P.)  more  distinguishes 
the  people  of  this  republic  from  that  of  any  other  eoun- 
try,  it  is  their  pride-— a  pride  springing  from  the  com- 
bined influence  of  the  recollection  of  their  ancestors, 
their  settlement  here,  their  own  history  since,  and  the 
glorious  freedom  which  they  now  enjoy. 

It  is  to  appeal  to  them,  therefore,  on  the  ground 
which,  of  all  others,  they  are  the  most  sensitive,  to  tell 
them,  or  to  induce  them  to  believe,  that  this  movement 
of  the  French  armament  was  intended  to  awe  or  impose 
on  them.  Sir,  I  do  not  believe  (said  Mr.  P.)  that  peace 
could  be  preserved  in  this  country  six  months,  if  its  citi- 
zens were  once  imbued  with  the  notion  that  France,  or 
any  other  country  on  earth,  imagined  that  it  could  influ- 
ence their  judgment  through  their  fears.  And  I  rejoice 
(said  Mr.  P.)  that  it  is  so.  Long  may  they  preserve 
suci)  a  spirit;  and  may  they  ever  spurn  at  the  idea  that 
any  appeal  can  be  made  to  them  by  the  atranger,  except 
to  their  reason,  their  magnanimity,  and  their  sense  of 
justice.  But  this  feeling,  which  is  so  honorable,  is,  at 
the  same  time,  one  which,  like  all  other  strong  passions, 
readily  leads  to  error.  It  should,  therefore,  never  be 
touched,  unless  we  are  perfectly  convinced  we  have  a 
solid  reaaon  for  doing  so.  Mr.  President,  (said  Mr.  P.,) 
1  do  not  think  any  such  reasons  exist  in  this  case.  In 
the  first  place,  sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  did  not  pro- 
fess to  have  any  further  information  as  to  the  direction 
of  that  armament  than  that  which  is  accessible  to  every 
member  on  this  floor,  namely,  that  which  is  derived 
from  the  newspapers.  Sir,  (said  Mr.  P.,)  I  have  been 
unable  to  see  any  thing  in  them  which  gives  the  slight- 
est countenance  to  the  idea  that  the  French  fleet  were 
destined  for  our  coast,  unless  the  West  Indies,  indeed, 
make  a  part  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  All  the 
intelligence  which  has  reached  us  lately  from  Europe 
on  this  subject  distinctly  informs  us  that  the  naval  arma- 
ment now  fitting  out  in  the  ports  of  France  is  destined, 
not  for  our  coast,  but  for  the  West  Indies.  It  is  plainly 
stated,  in  every  newspaper  that  I  have  seen,  that  its  des- 
tination is  to  the  Fretich  dependencies  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe,  to  Guadaloupe  and  Martinique.  The  order 
of  the  Marine  Department  in  France  indicates  that  such 
a  direction  is  given  to  it.  I  think,  therefore,  sir,  the 
honorable  Senator  may  quiet  all  his  fears  on  this  subject. 
Certainly  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  its  designation, 
which  can  justify  any  alarm — the  cruising  place  assigned 
to  k  is  not  in  our  seas. 


Sir,  (said  Mr.  P.,)  I  am  surprised  that  it  did  mI 
occur  to  the  honorable  Senator  that  a  rational  iiutiii| 
could  be  found  for  such  a  movement  of  the  French  n» 
rine,  at  this  moment,  quite  different  from  thstoflKitit 
aggression.  It  is  known  to  us  all,  and  it  is  well  knon 
to  the  French  Government,  that  the  President  of  tta 
United  States,  at  the  last  session  of  the  twenty-thiii 
Congress,  in  his  annual  message,  did  specially  reaNh 
mend  that  reprisals  should  be  resorted  to  by  the  UiAei 
States,  in  case  the  Government  of  France  longer  dehjel 
to  render  us  that  justice  which,  by  her  treaty,  ■heAodi 
ere  thia  have  rendered.  And  it  was  equally  well  knoti 
to  her  that  Congress  did  not  negati?e  such  a  coobcqi 
action.  It  merely  delayed  acting  on  the  rccommen* 
tion.  The  unfortunfte  misconceptions  and  Biiai«l» 
standings  which  have  since  prevailed  between  ibeiw 
countries  having  induced  our  representative  st  PimtJ 
withdraw,  the  Government  of  France,  no  doobl,  fciM 
that  measures  formerly  recommended  might  be  »l«e| 
resorted  to  by  the  United  States  to  compel  the  piy«» 
of  the  sum,  and  knew  that,  in  that  event,  *>«]•  ^*** 
dia  possessions  were  most  vulnerable  to  the  blov.  lit 
not,  therefore,  at  all  surprising  that  she  sbouM  rttortli 
this  precautionary  measure^  that  she  should  endeiToM| 
guard  distant  possessions  against  the  sudden  movefflOB 
of  a  country  which  is,  rebtively,  much  nearer  to  tfc* 

than  she  is.  .    e  .*• 

I  am  happy,  however,  to  be  able  to  give  ^^f^. 
from  Missouri  information  on  the  subject  «]"ch  w^j 
trust,  effectually  dissipate  from  his  mind,  and  ftoffl  iv 
mind  in  the  nation,  all  apprehenaion  that  *«•'*  ^ 
to  sustain  any  aggression  from  France.    Since  I  cib» 


into  the  Senate  chamber  this  morning,  there  m  »" 

a  newspaper,  containing  »n  extn» 
from  the  Moniteur,  printed  at  Paris— a  g»ze"«  'i^ 


put  into  my  hands 

from  the  Monitem,  ^ -  „ 

the  honorable  Senator  knows  is  the  recognised  oi 


Id^ 


organ  of  the  French  Government.  Iii  that  P*Pf'A. 
light  to  see  it  distinctly  averred  that  France  w«" «» ■ 
the  aggressors  in  this  quarrel;  that  the  *^*'^'l^ 
purely  defensive;  and  that  she  entertains  strong  mjj 
that  amicable  relations  may  yet  be  preserved  wi 
the  two  countries.  In  answer  to  some  of  the  j«»™* 
in  the  interest  of  Charles  X.,  who  are  anxious  to  «nfw|» 
this  country  and  France  in  war,  because  they  '"'  ^ 
institutions  which  prevail  in  both,  the  officii  <*'6" 
the  Government  thus  indignantly  states:  .  ^ 

«« It  is  false  that  the  communication  made  •'y  ""  y 
the  French  Government  to  that  of  the  United  ^^^ 
for  its  object  to  obtain  the  insertion  of  such  ••^  ^ 
phrases. 'in  the  next  message  of  the  P«'«"J*  '  pft 
French  Government  did  no  more  than  make  kno  ^^ 
cially  the  existence  and  the  tenor  of  the  1»«^*^' ;."  w 
1835,  as  well  as  the  duties  imposed  on  it  by  tn^  ' 
and  the  nature  of  the  explanations  which  it  bad  >  i 

orders 


to  expect. 

**  It  is  false  that  the  communication  made  by 
the  French  Government  remained  without  sn 


anjwtf 


This  was  verbal,  as  had  been  the  communication. 

«*  Of  the  same  kind  were  those  which  took  P»    ^ 
Paris  between  the  Miniater  of  Foreign  ^^^IJfu  *  joei 


charge  de  affaires  of  the  United  States.    ^V^^^ 
ments  relative  to  these  conferences  will  be  U'C  ^t 

hen.    If  it  has  been  ijnpj^ 
to  come  to  an  understanding,  nothing  has  P**f^^>      \^ 


tables  of  the  two  Chambt 


of  a  nature  to  render  more  grave  the  diffcrcn 
tween  the  two  countries.  u»Tti^ 

«« Nevertheless,  the  recall  of  the  American  cw^  ^ 
affaires,  coming  after  the  measures  P''°P°'^?mi  prof 
President  last  year  to  Congreas,  hostile  to  F«"**j{0 
erty,  has  rendered  some  precautions  "*®*'*'^'-|.cJi  cii 
the  duty  of  the  French  Government,  under  w  ^^^ 
cumstances,  to  be  prepared,  at  all  events,  ^^J^^ 
French  interesto.    Such  is  the  aim  of  tbe  arn» 
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fuippin^  in  our  ports — an  aim  purely  defensive, 
liere  exists,  at  this  moment,  no  legitimate  cause  of 
ar  between  France  and  the  United  States,  and  in  no 
ise  slimll  the  aggression  come  in  the  first  instance  from 
hrncc." 

Sir,  I  rejoice  to  see  this.  It  is  conformable  to  what 
«  have  fright  to  expect,  and  to  the  position  of  that 
ountry  in  this  unfortunate  dispute.  If  she  entertained 
vt  one  moment  the  idea  of  war,  because  we  were  com- 
liining  of  the  injuries  we  sustained  by  the  long-delay. 
d  payment  of  a  just  debt,  I  should  say  that  she  had  ef- 
iced  all  claim  to  our  respect  and  our  regard.  And 
*et,  lir,  (said  Mr.  P.,]  even  in  the  bitterness  which 
pch  t  conduct  would  not  fail  to  engender,  there  would 
t  times,  and  those  not  unfrequent,  when  each  party 
rauld  feel  that  their  position  was  not  a  natural  one. 
Md  friendsltip  and  old  sympathies  would,  in  spite  of  all 
he  passions  war  excites,  rise  in  their  breasts.  Neither 
miU  he  forget  those  days,  nor  those  associations,  when 
k  gallant  nobles  of  France  and  the  intrepid  freemen 
iT  the  new  world  battled  side  by  side,  on  the  same 
Icld,  for  the  same  cause. 

They  could  not,  if  they  would,  obliterate  the  re- 
BembrRQce  of  the  time  when  their  risk  was  common, 
their  exertions  common,  and  their  glory  common;  each, 
Iihoiild  think,  (said  Mr.  P.,)  would  look  with  anxiety 
lo  the  day  when  they  could  lay  down  those  weapons 
thich  each  can  well  wield,  and  embrace  once  more  as 
Grieiids. 

I  enter  not  (said  Mr.  P.)  into  the  question  whether, 
pear  as  these  recollections  must  be,  they  may  not  be 
picrificed  to  the  sterner  claims  which  each  may  suppose 
ftey  owe  to  their  country.  And  I  express  no  opinion 
^jw  near  or  how  distant  we  are  now  to  that  sacrifice. 
Au  1  wish  to  enforce  is,  that  questions  of  this  kind  can- 
pot  be  examined  too  calmly,  and  that  every  thing  which 
■  irritating,  and  extraneous,  and  collateral  to  the  main 
fiestion,  should  be  studiously  put  aside  from  our  con- 
oration.  War!  (said  Mr.  P.,)  with  the  fearful  pas- 
i»«tt  it  excites,  the  crimes  it  produces,  the  enduring 
•■cnes  It  infiicts,  is  a  sad  aflfair,  and  those  on  whom 
-we  responsibility  of  making  it  rests  cannot  be  too  cau- 
iJ'Ofl''  Any  one  who  compares  Europe  for  the  last 
twenty  years  with  the  twenty  years  which  preceded 
^weai,  and  sees  how  vastly  the  balance  in  the  sum  of  hu- 
««  happiness  preponderates  in  favor  of  the  period  first 
fOcotioned,  may  take  lessons  on  this  head  in  the  best  of 
M  schools— that  of  experience. 

Bui,  w,  (swd  Mr.  F.,)  though  I  have  thought  it  ne- 

•JTJ;')'  ^^  ^y  something  in  reply  to  the  observations  of 

»e  Honorable  Senator  on  the  points  which  I  have  just 

•wjccd,  suU  had  thU  been  all  which  fell  from  the  hon- 

™*c  Senator,  I  sliould  not  have  mingled  in  this  de- 

tott  II   **  *'"'  **^®  honorable  Senator  thought  proper 

jjfy        ^  failure  to  put  the  country  in  a  state  of 

dttS!1  '?*?*'  foreign  aggression  was  owing  to  the 

^ct  of  the  Senate  hwt  winter  in  refunng  to  concur 

«  we  proposition  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 

iZT  ~?;  o^  three  millions  into  the  bands  of  the  Ex- 

^e.    Never  in  my  life,  sir,  did  I  hear  any  thing 

1  it  ,fc '^  "*  ™®'*  surprise.    I  shall  examine,  before 

BuihS'"'.  ?"  **>**  foundation  that  assertion  rests. 

homu!^   i  ^^'  '  "»»«*  '«'«''  *o  another  assertion  of  the 

ttiSrf/*  ?«n»tor,  which  startled  me  still  more.     He 

aoMunt  f  **•  '*«*  *"?  t*^**  t*****  ^a«  »  >n«ch  larger 
iDerX  ***'"*  ^®  ^^^^  rcspoiisible:  that  all  the 
WttTuI^E"'^'**^'*®'**  conUined  in  the  fortification  bill 
f^Jjr  °y  ^e  conduct  of  the  Senatet  and  he  pro- 
j*^u>  enumerate  them,  including,  among  others,  a 
7^^""^  ^"^  M*«*«^  Committee  to  apply  the  sum 
»Jw,uoo  to  the  defence  of  the  country.  The  hon- 
^J^\  ^"*™  DeUware  [Mr.  Clattox]  having 
-•"wctorUy  shown  that  the  measure  originated  with 
Vol.  xil.-io 


him,  and  was  abandoned  under  circumstances  which 
take  away  all  ground  for  imputing  its  failure  to  become 
a  law  to  any  action  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has,  as  I  understand  him,  given  up  that  part  of  the 
accusation.  If  he  will  bestow  some  of  his  attention  on 
me,  (said  Mr.  P.,)  I  think  I  will  satisfy  him  that  he  will 
be  compelled  to  surrender  all  the  rest. 

And  first,  sir,  before  we  proceed  to  the  point,  (said 
Mr.  P.,)  I  wish  the  issue  which  I  now  make  with  the 
honorable  Senator  to  be  clearly  understood.  I  under- 
take, then,  to  say  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  fortifications  of  the  country  were  not  last 
year  put  in  defence.  1  assert  distinctly  that  every  tiling 
which  patriotism  could  sug'gest,  under  tlieir  views  of 
duty,  was  done  by  them  to  get  the  fortification  biti 
passed.  I  say  that  it  was  not  lost  in  the  Senate.  I  as- 
sert that  it  was  passed  there,  and  returned  to  the  House 
for  its  action;  and  I  say  it  was  lost  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; lost  by  the  conduct  of  that  body,  without 
precedent  in  the  history  of  this  Government. 

The  doings  and  misdoings  (said  Mr.  P.)  of  the  23d 
Congress  are  now  as  much  matter  of  history  as  the  affairs 
of  Greece  and  Rome  are.  Still  it  is  my  desire  to  speak 
of  a  Legislature  of  which  I  formed  a  part  with  all  the 
respect  and  gentleness  which  Is  consistent  with  a  frank 
exposition  of  truth.  With  this  feeling,  sir,  I  proceed  to 
disclose  to  the  American  people  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances w  hich  prevented  the  passage  of  the  fortifica- 
tion bill. 

So  far,  sir,  (said  Mr.  P.,^  from  the  Senate  having  refu- 
sed or  negplected  to  pass  all  the  specific  appropriations 
which  were  presented  to  it  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, for  the  use  of  the  fortifications,  they  not  only 
passed  them,  but  they  passed  them  with  amendments, 
by  which  large  additions  were  made  to  these  appropria- 
tions. Sir,  (said  Mr.  P.,)  I  do  not  wish  to  fatigue  the 
Senate  with  going  through  all  the  items  which  compose 
the  amendments  made  by  the  Senate;  it  would  be  tONO 
tedious  to  do  so.  I  now  speak  for  the  bill  itself,  as  it 
passed  this  body.  It  is  at  this  moment  under  my  eye. 
And  I  learn  from  it  that  the  bill  which  reached  the 
Senate  on  the  7th  day  of  February,  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  appropriated  only  the  sum  of  $439,000 
to  this  portion  of  the  national  defence.  What,  sir,  was 
the  conduct  of  this  body,  which  is  now  charged  with 
neglecting  the  defence  of  the  country^  Why,  sir,  to 
approve  of  the  appropriation  made  in  it;  and,  after 
consultation  with  the  heads  of  Departments,  send  it  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  seven  days  before  the 
adjournment.  What,  sir,  was  the  conduct  of  that  body^ 
which  it  appears  was,  according  to  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor, so  much  alive  to  the  true  interests  and  honor  of  the 
country?  Why,  sir,  this:  to  keep  it  nearly  the  whole  of 
these  seven  days  without  action,  and  to  return  it  to  us 
seven  hours  before  the  termination  of  Congress,  with  an 
amendment  placing  three  millions  of  dollars  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Executive! 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  P.,)  the  Senate  found  itself  placed,  by 
this  extraordinary  step  on  the  part  of  the  House,  in  a 
position  at  once  singular  and  difficult.  The  unusual 
course  adopted  would,  if  any  other  sentiment  but  that 
of  respect  for  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Government 
could  have  found  place  in  our  minds,  have  suggested 
the  suspicion  that  the  late  period  at  which  such  a  measure 
was  introduced,  and  the  annexing  to  it  the  fortification 
bill,  which  the  wants  of  the  country  required  action  on, 
was  intended  to  coerce  them  into  a  vote  in  favor  of  it, 
or  to  enable  those  opposed  to  the  majority  here  to  charge 
them  with  neglecting  the  true  interests  of  the  country. 
^Little  time  was  left  us,  sir,  for  consultation;  there  was 
none  to  obtain  information  to  guide  our  conduct.  We 
asked  each  other,  why  was  this  sent  at  so  late  a  period  ^ 
What  change  has  occurred  in  our  foreign  relations 
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which  dem&nds  it?  Does  the  President  recommend  it? 
To  what  means  of  defence  is  it  to  be  applied?  If  this 
tneasure  is  so  all-important  now  for  the  national  protec- 
tion, why  have  the  three  months  which  have  elapsed 
since  our  meetings  passed  without  any  intimation  of  its 
necessity?  And  if  we  had  that  information,  are  there 
not  insuperable  objections  to  passing  it  without  the 
specific  objects  to  which  the  money  can  be  applied 
being  designated?  No  answer  could  be  given  to  the 
'questions;  and,  sir,  we  did,  as  I  trust  every  American 
Senate  will  hereafter  do,  placed  in  similar  circumstances. 
We  rejected  the  amendment.  What  followed?  (said 
Mr.  PoBTRB.)  Did  our  conduct  show  that,  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  this  enormous  and  unprecedented  appropriation 
of  the  people's  money,  we  were  actuated  by  any  desire 
o  place  the  country  in  an  unprotected  attitude?    No, 

r,  on  conference  with  the  House,  through  the  respect- 
ive committees,  we  agreed  to  vote  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars  more,  for  the  purposes  of  defence, 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  which  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  arming  the  fortifications  of  the  United 
States,  and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  repair 
and  equipment  of  their  ships. 

.  Sir,  it  is  thus  seen  that  the  Senate  agreed  to  appropriate 
one  million  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand  dollars 
to  the  defence  of  the  country.  How,  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  the  semblance  of  justice,  can  it  be  said  that 
'we  left  the  nation  in  a  defenceless  position?  And,  sir, 
(said  Mr.  P.,)  I  ask  why,  if  national  protection  was  the 
sole  object  in  this  amendment  of  three  millions,  why  was 
the  sum  of  more  than  one  million  and  a  half  refused?  1 
say  the  refusal  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  purposes 
which  the  amendment  professed  to  have  in  view.  Sir, 
laid  Mr.  P.,  I  have  never  heard  any  thing  like  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  this  question.  It  is  said,  indeed,  it  was 
too  late.  To  that  I  say,  said  Mr.  P.,  if  it  was  too  late, 
whose  is  the  blame?  Not  ours,  certainly.  Was  it  the 
fault  of  the  Senate  that  this  extraordinary,  and,  I  repeat 
it,  unprecedented  amendment  was  made  at  so  late  an 
hour?  No,  sir,  it  was  the  act  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. On  us  certainly  rests  the  responsibility  of 
rejecting  the  vote  of  three  millions,  to  be  used  as  tlie 
President  pleased.  I  anri  glad  that  it  does.  I  am  proud, 
said  Mr.  P.,  that  1  am  oi  e  of  those  who  did  so.  But  I 
repeat  it,  on  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  tacking 
this  amendme-ni  to  the  regular  appropriation  bill  at  so 
late  an  hour,  and  thereby  defeating  it?  1  say  again,  sir, 
on  the  Hou^e  of  Representatives;  and  I  appeal  to  eyery 
'eaodid  man  in  the  nati<m,  if  the  facts  dt»  nftt  bear  me  out 
in  the  position  I  have  taken;  and  I  make,  said  Mr.  P  , 
the  same  appeal,  whether  there  is  any,  or  the  slightest, 
foundation  to  charge  the  Senate  with  having  been  the 
cause  why  the  country  is  now  in  a  defenceless  position. 

I  have  considered,  said  Mr.  P.,  this  maiter  as  if  the 
fact  was  really  that  the  lateness  of  the  hour  prevented 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Hou^e.  1  took  no  note  of  the 
hour,  Mr.  President,  but  members  who  did  recollect 
there  was  ample  time  before,  under  any  construction  of 
the  constitution.  Congress  had  terminated,  to  act  on  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference.  It  is  certain 
that  other  and  important  mattera  were  transacted  in  both 
Houses  after  the  committees  had  reported.  Bnt,  sir, 
no  report  was  made  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Why  was  it  not  made?  I  leave  to  every  man  to  make 
the  conjecture.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say;  the  American 
people  will  judge. 

1  have  finished,  Mr.  President.  My  object  in  address- 
ing the  Senate  wa;*,  first,  tu  place  the  transactions  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress  in  relation  to  this  matter  in  their 
true  light,  and  I  have  given  the  facts  as  I  underntaiid 
them:  my  other  object  was,  to  remove  as  far  as  I  could 
all  irhtatnig  considerations  from  ihat  serious  question 
which  we  may  soon  be  called  to  act  on.     1  take  the  op- 


portunity to  say,  however,  that  whenever  thecriai^'i 
my  judgment,  arrives,  when  the  strongest  metsuresR 
necessary  to  vindicate  the  national  honor,  Ishtllbefini 
behind  no  man  here  to  support  then;  and  thttir(vtt 
God  avert)  war  is  determined  on,  I  shall,  whether  it  k 
adopted  in  pursuance  of  my  judgment  or  not,  gireiti 
sealous  and  faithful  support;  but  I  considfr^ttprt 
calamity,  come  when  it  may.  I  am  anxious  toiTtiti; 
and  I  think  the  maxim  cf  the  great  poet  true  in  rt^ 
to  nations  as  well  as  individuals: 

"  Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel,  bat,  beioi;  in, 
Bsar  it  so  that  tho  opposed  may  be  in  feir  of  thet.* 

Mr.  WEBSTER  next  addressed  the  Chair,  jtiitf 
my  purpose,  Mr.  President,  (said  Mr.  W.,1  Xomktm 
remarks  on  the  state  of  our  afFain  with  Frsnce.  ft 
time  for  that  discussion  has  not  come,  and  I  wiit.  Vt 
are  in  daily  expectation  of  a  communication  Iron  i 
President,  which  will  give  us  light;  and  we  are  autboini 
to  expect  a  recommendation  by  him  of  such  mnsntii 
he  thinks  it  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  Coififl 
to  adopt.  I  do  not  anticipate  him.  I  do  not  foRii; 
him.  In  this  most  important  and  delicate  busiixstt 
the  proper  duty  of  the  Executive  to  go  forward,  d\ 
for  one,  do  not  intend  either  to  be  drawn  ordrireii*' 
the  lead.  When  official  information  shsll  be  b(fi| 
us,  and  when  measures  shall  be  recommended  apis9> 
proper  responsibility,  I  shall  endeavor  to  form  tlieW 
judgment  I  can,  and  shall  act  according  to  itsdicMi 

I  rise,  now,  for  another  purpose.  This  rcsolotioili 
drawn  on  a  debate  upon  the  general  conductrf* 
Senate  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  ef«s 
ly  in  regard  to  the  proposed  grant  of  the  three  lai* 
to  the  President  on  the  last  night  of  the  sessonjl 
main  object  is  to  tell  the  story  of  this  trannction,  n** 
exhibit  the  conduct  of  the  Senate  fiiirly  to  the  pi* 
view.  I  owe  this  duty  to  the  Senate.  I  owe  H»* 
committee  with  which  I  am  connected;  and  «WjJf 
whatever  is  personal  to  an  individual  is  gener»l)ywj 
little  importance  to  be  made  the  subject  of  muchresn 
I  hope  I  may  be  permitted,  in  a  matter  in  rtp"' 
which  there  has  been  so  much  misrepresentiiw's' 
say  a  few  words  for  the  sake  of  defending  Df  ^ 
reputation . 

This  vote  for  the  three  millions  was  proposed  bjB 
House  of  Representatives  as  an  amendment  to  the  *| 
fication  bill;  and  the  loss  of  that  bill,  three  millio**^ 
all,  is  the  chargfe  which  has  been  made  upon  the  ^ 
sounded  over  all  the  land,  and  now  again  renev». 
propose  to  give  the  true  history  of  this  bill,  it»*l* 
its  progress,  and  its  loss.  ^ 

Before  attempting  that,  however,  let  me  remA- 
it  is  worthy  to  be  remarked  and  remembered,  tW* 
business  brought  before  the  Senate  last  if**? 
portant  and  various  as  it  was,  and  both  P^^J*? 
private,  was  all  gcme  through,  with  most  ""^^i 
despatch  and  promptitude.  No  session  hss  vitn<||f* 
more  complete  clearing  off  and  finishing  of  tlieiwjj^ 
before  us.  The  communications  from  the  other  Bo* 
whether  bills  or  whatever  else,  were  especiiHy  "J^ 
ed  to  in  proper  season,  and  with  that  ^^^J^ 
which  is  due  from  one  House  to  the  other.  lj«*^ 
nothing  of  any  importance  which  came  to  ««  •'J", 
House  of  Representatives,  which  was  here  nejl*^ 
overlooked,  or  disregarded.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  misfortune  of  ^^^ 
and,  as  I  think,  the  misfortune  of  the  <!^"^^0 
owing  to  the  state  of  business  in  the  House  ^^^^^^j^ 
atives  towards  the  close  of  the  session,  several  ne0^ 
which  had  been  matured  in  the  Senate,  and  V^^^ji 
bills,  did  not  receive  attention,  so  as  to  be  eitftgf^ 
to  or  rejected  in  the  other  branch  of  the  Lty** 
They  fell,  of  course,  by  the  terminatioo  of  the  W 
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Among  these  measures  may  be  mentioned  the  foUow- 

The  Post  Office  reform  bill,  which  passed  the  Senate 
psnimously,  and  of  the  necessity  for  which  the  whole 
ountry  is  certainly  now  most  abundantly  satisfied; 

The  custom-house  regulations  bills,  which  also  passed 
early  unanimously,  after  a  very  laborious  preparation 

9  (tie  Conimittee  on  Commerce,  and  a  full  discussion  in 
be  Senate; 

The  judiciary  bill,  passed  here  by  a  majority  of  thirty- 
oe  to  fi?e,  and  which  has  again  already  passed  the 
lenate  at  this  session  with  only  a  single  dissenting  vote; 

The  bill  indemnifying  claimants  for  French  spoliations 
lefore  1800; 

The  bill  regulating  the  deposite  of  the  public  moneys 
s  the  deposite  banks; 

The  bill  respecting  the  tenure  of  certain  offices,  and 
be  pover  of  removal  from  office;  which  has  now  again 
jiSKd  to  be  engrossed,  in  the  Senate,  by  a  decisive 
pijority. 

All  these  important  measures,  matured  and  passed  in 
ke  Senate  in  the  course  of  the  session,  and  many  others 
those  importance  was  less,  were  sent  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  we  never  heard  any  thing  more 
nm  them.    They  there  found  their  graves. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  also,  that  the  attend- 
isce  of  members  of  the  Senate  was  remarkably  full, 
mtvcularly  toward  the  end  of  the  session.  On  the  last 
hj  erery  Senator  was  in  his  place  till  very  near  the 
tour  ofuijournment,  as  the  journal  will  show.    We  bad 

10  breaking  up  for  want  of  a  quorum,  no  delay,  no  calls 
]f  the  Senate;  nothing  which  was  made  necessary  by  the 
MSHgenceor  inattentioirof  the  members  of  this  body. 
Ota  the  vote  for  the  three  millions  of  dollars,  which  was 
Iken  at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  forty-eight 
Wes  were  g^ven,  every  member  of  the  Senate  being  in 
w  place  and  answering  to  his  name.  This  is  an  instance 
if  punctuality,  diligence,  and  labor,  continued  to  the 
ttry  end  of  an  arduous  session,  wholly  without  example 
>r  parallel. 

The  Senate,  then,  sir,  must  stand,  in  the  judgment  of 
nroyoian,  fully  acquitted  of  all  remissness,  all  neg- 
^teoce,  all  inattention,  amidst  the  fatigue  and  exhaustion 
2^^  closing  hours  of  Congress.  Nothing  passed  un- 
^ed,  nothing  was  overlooked,  nothing  forgotten,  and 
■ol^'ng  slighted. 

And  now,  sir,  I  Would  proceed  immediately  to  give 
fte  history  of  the  fortification  bill,  if  U  were  not  neces- 
B<7i  *s  introductory  to  that  history,  and  as  showing  the 
QKumaunces  under  which  the  Senate  was  called  on  to 
^«ci  the  public  business,  first  to  refer  to  another  bill 
•ojch  was  before  us,  and  to  the  proceedings  which 
•««  had  upon  it. 

wn  "  *^^^  known,  sir,  that  the  annual  appropriation 
Mwslways  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"» ia  80  much  the  course  that  no  one  ever  looks  to 
■^Jjwh  a  bill  first  brought  forward  in  the  Senate.  It 
■  wo  well  known,  sir,  that  it  has  been  usual,  here- 
|*w,  to  make  the  annual  appropriations  for  the  Mili- 
"T  Academy  at  West  Point  in  the  general  bill  which 
pfwidci  for  the  pay  and  support  of  the  army.  But  last 
y*'!  the  army  bill  did  not  contain  any  appropriation 
»Mte»tr  for  the  support  of  West  Point.  1  took  notice 
^  uiit  lingular  omission  when  the  bill  was  before  the 
wnate,  but  presumed,  and  indeed  understood,  that  the 
•Jo^  would  send  us  a  separate  bill  for  the  Military 
Attdeoiy,  The  army  bill,  therefore,  passed;  but  no 
JJ[!J5' ****  Academy  at  West  Point  appeared.  We 
wed  for  it  from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week, 
5uV*^^  in  vain.     At  length,  the  time  for  sending 

eW"  from  one  House  to  the  other,  according  to  the 
« Tttles  of  the  two  Houses,  expired;  and  no  bill 
■Me  Its  appearance  for  the  support  of  the  Military 


Academy.  These  joint  rules,  as  is  well  known,  are 
sometimes  suspended  on  the  application  of  one  House  to, 
the  other,  in  favor  of  particular  bills,  whose  progress 
has  been  unexpectedly  delayed,  but  which  the  public 
interest  requires  to  be  passed.  But  the  House  of  Rep* 
resentatives  sent  us  no  request  to  suspend  the  rules  in 
favor  of  a  bill  for  the  support  of  the  Military  Academy, 
nor  made  any  other  proposition  to  save  the  institution 
from  immediate  dissolution.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
talk  about  a  war,  and  the  necessity  of  a  vote  for  the 
three  millions,  the  Military  Academy,  an  institution 
cherished  so  long,  and  at  so  much  expense,  was  on  the 
very  point  of  being  entirely  broken  up. 

Now  it  so  happened,  sir,  that  at  this  time  there  was 
another  appropriation  bill  which  had  come  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  was  before  the  Committee 
on  Finance  here.  This  bill  was  entitled  <'an  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of 
the  Government  for  the  year  1835." 

In  this  state  of  things,  several  members  of  the  House 
ot  Representatives  applied  to  the  committee,  and  bcr 
sought  us  to  save  the  academy  by  annexing  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  for  its  support  to  the  bill  for  civil 
and  diplomatic  service.  We  spoke  to  them,  in  reply^ 
of  the  unfitness,  the  irregularity,  the  incongruity,  of  this 
forced  union  of  such  dissimilar  subjects;  but  they  told 
us  it  was  a  case  of  absolute  necessity,  and  that,  without 
resorting  to  this  mode,  the  appropriation  could  not  get 
through.  We  acquiesced,  sir,  in  these  suggestions. 
We  went  out  of  our  way.  We  agreed  to  do  an  extrar 
ordinary  and  irregular  thing,  in  order  to  save  the  public 
business  from  miscarriage.  By  direction  of  the  com* 
mittee,  I  moved  the  Senate  to  add  an  appropriation  for 
the  Military  Academ)r  to  the  bill  for  defraying  civil  and 
diplomatic  expenses.*  The  bill  was  so  amended;  and  ia 
this  form  the  appropriation  was  finally  made. 

But  this  was  not  all.  This  bill  for  the  civil^d  diplo- 
matic service  being  thus  amended,  by  tackii^^he  Mili- 
tary Academy  upon  it,  was  sent  back  by  us  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  where  its  length  of  tail  was  to  be  still 
much  further  increased.  That  House  had  before  it 
several  subjects  for  provision,  and  for  appropriation, 
upon  which  it  had  not  passed  any  bill,  before  the  time 
for  passing  bills  to  be  sent  to  the  Senate  had  elapsed. 
It  was  anxious  that  these  things  should,  in  some  way,  be 
provided  for;  and  when  the  diplomatic  bill  came  back, 
drawing  the  Military  Academy  after  it,  it  was  thought 
prudent  to  attach  to  it  various  of  these  other  provisions. 
There  were  propositions  to  pave  streets  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  to  repair  the  Capitol,  and  various  other 
things,  which  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for;  and  they, 
therefore,  were  put  into  the  same  bill  by  way  of  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment;  that  is  to  say,  Mr.  President,  we 
had  been  prevailed  on  to  amend  their  bill  for  defraying 
the  salary  of  our  ministers  abroad,  by  adding  an  appro- 
priation for  the  Military  Academy;  and  they  proposed 
to  amend  this  our  amendment,  by  adding  to  it  matter  as 
german  to  it  as  it  was  to  the  original  bill.  There  was 
also  the  President's  gardener.  His  salary  was  unprovi- 
ded  for,  and  there  was  no  way  of  remedying  this  impor- 
tant omission  but  by  giving  him  place  in  the  diplomatic 
service  bill,  among  charges  d'affaires,  envoys  extraordi- 
nary, and  ministers  plenipotentiary.  In  and  among  these 
ranks,  therefore,  he  was  formally  introduced  by  the 
amendment  of  the  House,  and  there  he  now  stands,  as 
you  will  readily  see  by  turning  to  the  law.  Sir,  I  have 
not  the  pleasure  to  know  this  useful  person;  but,  should 
1  see  him  some  morning,  overlooking  the  workmen  in 
the  lawns,  walks,  copses,  and  parterres,  which  adorn  the 
grounds  around  the  President's  residence,  considering 
the  company  into  which  we  have  introduced  him,  I 
should  expect  to  see  at  least  a  small  diplomatic  button 
on  his  working-jacket. 
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Wlien  these  amendments  came  from  the  House,  and 
were  read  at  our  table,  thou|2^h  they  caused  a  smile,  they 
were  yet  adopted,  and  the  law  passed,  almost  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  comet,  and  with  something  like  the  same 
length  of  tail. 

Now,  sir,  not  one  of  these  irregularities  or  incongrui- 
ties, no  part  of  this  jumbling  together  of  distinct  and 
different  subjects  was,  in  the  slightest  degree,  occa« 
sioned  by  any  thing  done,  or  omitted  to  be  done,  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate.  Their  proceedings  were  all  regular, 
their  decision  prompt,  their  despatch  ot  the  public  busi- 
ness correct  and  seasonable.  There  was  nothing  of  dis. 
organization,  nothing  of  procrastination,  nothing  evin- 
cive of  a  temper  to  embarrass  or  obstruct  the  public 
business.  If  the  history  which  I  have  now  truly  given 
shows  that  one  thing  was  amended  by  another  which 
had  no  sort  of  connexion  with  it,  that  unusual  expedients 
were  resorted  to,  and  that  the  laws,  instead  of  arrange- 
ment and  symmetry,  exhibit  anomaly,  confusion,  and 
the  most  grotesque  associations,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  no  part  of  all  this  was  made  necessary  by  us.  We 
deviated  from  the  accustomed  modes  of  legislation  only 
when  we  were  supplicated  to  do  so,  in  order  to  supply 
bald  and  gUring  deficiencies  in  measures  which  were  be- 
fore us. 

But  now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  come  to  the  fortifica- 
tion bill,  the  lost  bill,  which  not  only  now,  but  on  a 
graver  occasion,  has  been  lamented  like  the  lost  Pleiad. 

This  bill,  sir,  came  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  Senate,  in  the  usual  way,  and  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  Its  appropriations  were  not 
large.  Indeed,  they  appeared  to  the  committee  to  be 
quite  too  small.  It  struck  a  majority  of  the  committee, 
at  once,  that  there  were  several  fortifications  on  the 
coast  either  not  provided  for  at  all,  or  not  adequately 
provided  for  by  this  bill.  The  whole  amount  of  its  ap- 
propriaj^s  was  $400,000  or  $430,000.  It  contained  no 
grant  offliree  millions,  and  if  the  Senate  had  passed  it, 
the  \try  day  it  came  from  the  House,  not  only  would 
there  have  been  no  appropriation  of  the  three  millions, 
but,  sir,  none  of  those  other  sums  which  the  Senate  did 
insert  in  the  bill.  Others,  besides  ourselves,  saw  the 
deficiencies  of  this  bill.  We  had  communications  with 
and  from  the  Departments,  and  we  inserted  in  the  bill 
every  thing  which  any  Department  recommended  to  us. 
We  took  care  to  await  the  proper  period,  to  be  sure  that 
nothing  elfce  was  coming;  and  we  then  reported  the  bill 
to  the  Senate  with  our  proposed  amendments.  Among 
these  amendments,  there  was  a  sum  of  $75,000  for  Castle 
Island,  in  Boston  harbor,  $100,000  for  defences  i  n  Mary- 
land, &c.  These  amendments  were  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate,  and  one  or  two  others  added,  on  the  motion  of 
members;  and  the  bill,  being  thus  amended,  was  returned 
to  the  House. 

And  now,  sir,  it  becomes  important  to  ask  when  was 
this  bill,  thus  amended,  returned  to  the  House  of  Uep- 
rescntatives?  Was  it  unduly  detained  here,  so  that  the 
House  was  obliged  afterwards  to  act  upon  it  suddenly? 
This  question  is  material  lo  be  asked,  and  material  to  be 
answered,  too,  and  the  journal  does  satisfactorily  answer 
it}  for  it  appears  by  the  journal  that  the  bill  was  returned 
to  the  House  of  lleprcsentatives  on  Tuesday,  the  24tli 
of  February,  one  whole  week  before  the  close  of  the 
session.  And  from  Tuesday,  the  24th  of  February,  to 
Tuesday,  the  3d  of  March,  we  heard  not  one  word  from 
this  bill.  Tuesday,  the  3d  of  March,  was,  of  course,  the 
last  day  of  the  session.  We  assembled  here  at  10  or  11 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  sat  until  three 
in  the  afternoon,  and  still  we  were  not  informed  wheth- 
er the  House  had  finally  passed  the  bill.  As  it  was  an 
important  matter,  and  belonging  to  that  part  of  the  pub- 
lic business  which  usually  receives  particular  attention 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  bore  the  subject  in 


my  mind,  and  felt  some  soficitude  about  it,  seeinf;  Iht 
the  session  was  drawing  so  near  to  a  close.  I  took  itior 
granted,  however,  as  I  had  not  heard  any  thing  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  wouUn* 
be  objected  to,  and  that  when  a  convenient  time  should 
arrive  for  taking  up  the  bill  in  the  House,  it  wouUbc 
passed  at  once  into  a  law,  and  we  should  hear  no  dor 
about  it.  Not  the  slightest  intimation  was  given,  eithff 
that  the  Executive  wished.for  any  larger  appropriiJio^ 
or  that  it  was  intended  in  the  House  to  insert  such  Urger 
appropriation.  Not  a  syllable  escaped  from  any  half 
and  came  to  our  knowledge,  that  any  further  ahenliM 
whatever  was  intended  in  the  bill. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  of  Mm* 
the  Senate  took  its  recess,  as  it  usual  in  that  period  of 
the  session,  until  five.  At  five  we  again  assembled,  mJ 
proceeded  with  the  business  of  the  Senate  until  dpi 
o'clock  in  the*  evening;  and,  at  eight  o'clock  ra  tbe 
evening,  and  not  before,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  tpp«r- 
ed  at  our  door,  and  announced  that  the  House  of  ^ 
resentatives  had  disagreed  to  one  of  the  Senate's  t««»- 
ments,  agreed  to  others,  and  to  two  of  those  smcm* 
ments,  viz:  the  fourth  and  fifth,  it  had  agreed,  with  u 
amendment  of  its  own. 

Now,  sir,  these  fourth  and  fifth  amendments  of  oun 
were— one  a  vote  of  $75,000  for  the  castle  in  Boston  W- 
bor,  and  the  other  a  vote  of  $100,000  for  ccrUm  de- 
fences in  Maryland.  And  what,  sir,  was  the  toSm 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  proposed  to  nufi 
by  way  of  "amendment,"  to  a  vote  of  $75,000 for  re- 
pairing the  works  in  Boston  harbor ^    Her^,  sir,  it  »• 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  sum  of  tbt« 
millions  of  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  tpPl* 
priated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  o^"*""** 
appropriated,  to  be  expended,  in  whole  or  in  FJ 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  Unrw 
States,  for  the  military  and  naval  service,  ^"cludi^nff 
cations  and  ordnance,  and  increase  of  the  navy:  '^'JJ 
Such  expenditures  shall  be  rendered  necessary  [or  w 
defence  of  the  country  prior  to  the  next  meeting  » 
Congress."  ,    i 

This  proposition,  sir,  was  thus  unexpectedly  and  "» 
denly  put  to  us,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evenmgj  " 
last  day  of  the  session.  Unusual,  unprecedented,  ^ 
traordinary,  as  it  obviously  is,  on  the  face  of  iji  ^ 
manner  of  presenting  it  was  still  more  extrsorom*. 
The  President  had  asked  for  no  such  grant  of  nionq^ 
no  Department  had  recommended  it?  no  estimate  ^ 
suggested  it;  no  reason  whatever  was  given  '"" '  .  ^ 
emergency  had  happened,  and  nothing  new  n™ 
curred;  every  thing  known  to  the  administration  at  ^^ 
hour,  respecting  our  foreign  relations,  had  ccri« 
been  known  to  it  for  days  and  for  weeks  before. 

With  what  propriety,  then,  could  the  Senate  be  c«n^ 
on  to  sanction  a  proceeding  so  entirely  irregular 
anomalous?      Sir,  I  recollect  the  occurrences  w 
moment  very  well,  and   I   remember  the  '"jP'lyp 
which  this  vote  of  the  House  seemed  to  make  *"*  ^ 
the  Senate.    We  had  just  come  out  of  ^^^^^^^^lyjt 
sion;  the  doors  were  but  just  opened;  and  I .   J?A, 
member  whether  there  was  a  single  spectator  *■) ,    ^j, 
or  the  galleries.     I  had  been  been  at  the  Clerk  s   ^^ 
ant!  had  not  reached  my  seat  when  the  ^^^ft.M{ 
read.     All  the  Senators  were  in  the  chamber.    >    .  j 
the  message  certainly  with  g^eat  surprise  and  *?^  ^ 
ment;  and  I  immediately  moved  the  Senate  to  di»$^ 
to  this  vote  of  the  House.     My  relation  to  the  sam 
in  conseq'icnce  of  my  connexion  with  the  ^^^^^ 
on  Finance,  made  it  my  duty  to  pT^opK^  some  c^ 
and  I  had  not  a  moment's  doubt  or  hesitation  wn    ^ 
course  ought  to  be.     I  took  upon  myself,  ***?? *|!L*re 
responsibility  of  moving  that  the  Senate  should  dr»s 
to  this  vote,  and  I  now  acknowledge  that  respons" 
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t  might  be  presumptuous  to  say  that  I  took  a  leadingp 
irt,  but  I  certainly  took  an  early  part,  a  decided  part, 
Rd  an  earnest  part,  tn  rejecting*  this  broad  g^nt  of 
iree  miinons  of  dollars,  without  limitation  of  purpose 
r  specification  of  object;  called  for  by  no  recommend* 
Son,  founded  on  no  estimate,  made  necessary  by  no 
tate  of  things  which  was  made  known  to  us.  Certain* 
f,  sir,  I  took  a  part  in  its  rejection;  and  I  stand  here, 
B  my  place  in  the  Senate,  tonday,  ready  to  defend  the 
Mrt'so  taken  by  me;  or  rather,  sir,  I  disclaim  all  de- 
race,  and  all  occasion  of  defence,  and  I  assert  it  as 
Beritorious  to  have  been  among  those  who  arrested,  at 
ht  earliest  moment,  this  extraordinary  departure  firom 
dl  fettled  uaag^,  and,  as  I  think,  from  plain  constitu- 
fnnal  injunction — this  indefinite  voting  of  a  vast  sum  of 
Doney  to  mere  executive  discretion,  without  limit  as- 
rigned,  without  object  specified,  without  reason  given, 
md  without  the  least  control  under  heaven. 

Sir,  I  am  told  that,  in  opposing  this  grant,  I  spoke 

with  warmth,  and  I  suppose  I  may  have  done  so.     If  I 

did,  it  was  a  warmth  springing  from  as  honest  a  convic- 

^n  of  duty  as  ever  influenced  a  public  man.    It  was 

spontaneous,  unaffected,   sincere.      There    had    been 

imongus,  sir,  no  consultation,  no  concert.     There  could 

hiTe  been  none.     Between  the  reading  of  the  message 

and  ny  motion  to  disagree  there  was  not  time  enough 

fcrtnytwo  members  of  the  Senate  to  exchange  five 

Words  on  the  subject.    The  proposition  was  sudden  and 

perfectly  unexpected.     I  resisted  it,  as  irregular,  as 

dingerous  in  itself,  and  dangerous  in  its  precedent,  as 

wbolly  unnecessary,  and  as  viobting  the  plain  intention,  if 

mttht  express  words,  of  the  constitution.     Before  the 

Senate  1  then  avowed,  and  before  the  country  I  now 

■row,  my  part  in  this  opposition.     Whatsoever  is  to 

&I1  on  those  who  sanctioned  it,  of  that  let  me  have  my 

fcll  ihare. 

The  Senate,  sir,  rejected  this  grant  by  a  vote  of 
tventy-nine  against  nineteen.  Those  twenty-nine  names 
ve  on  the  journal;  and  whensoever  the  expunging  pro- 
ces  may  commence,  or  how  far  soever  it  may  be  ear- 
ned, I  pray  it,  in  mercy,  not  to  erase  mine  from  that 
Kcord.  1  beseech  it,  in  its  sparing  goodness,  to  leave 
ne  that  proof  of  attachment  to  duty  and  to  principle. 
^  may  draw  around  it,  over  it,  or  through  it,  black 
finei,  or  red  lines,  or  any  lines;  it  may  mark  it  in  any 
vsy  which  either  the  most  prostrate  and  fantastical 
spirit  of  man-worship,  or  the  most  ingenious  and  elab- 
wale  study  of  self-degradation  may  devise,  if  only  it  will 
Ictre  it  so  that  those  who  inherit  my  blood,  or  who  may 
nereafier  care  for  my  reputation,  shall  be  able  to  behold 
It  where  it  now  stands. 

The  House,  sir,  insisted  on  this  amendment.  The 
Senate  idhered  to  its  disagreement.  The  House  asked 
*  conference,  to  which  request  the  Senate  immediately 
weeded.  The  committees  of  conference  met,  and,  in 
1  short  time,  came  to  an  agreement.  They  agreed  to 
jwommcnd  to  their  respective  Houses,  as  a  substitute 
lorlhe  vote  proposed  by  the  House,  the  following: 
"As  an  additional  appropriation  for  arming  the  for- 

btiations  of  the  United  States,  three  hundred  thousand 
doHan.» 

"As an  additional  appropriation  for  the  repair  and 
<n«»Pment  of  ships  of  war  of  the  United  States,  five 
bttndred  thousand  dollars." 

}  «mmediatcly  reported  this  agreement  of  the  com- 
JJ"*****  of  conference  to  the  Senate;  but,  inasmuch  as 
"«  bill  was  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate 
2L  u  ^  act  further  on  the  matter  until  the  House 
■***"d  first  have  considered  tlie  report  of  the  commit- 
J^^cided  thereon,  and  sent  us  the  bill.  I  did  not 
"I^Wtake  any  note  of  the  particular  hour  of  this  part 
JJ^ctranssction.  The  honorable  member  from  Vir- 
Pnia  [Hr.  Ltiea]  saya  he  consulted  his  watch  at  the 


time,  and  he  knows  that  I  had  come  from  the  confer- 
ence, and  was  in  my  seat,  at  a  quarter  past  eleven.  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  he  is  under  any  mistake  in 
this  particular.  He  says  it  so  happened  that  he  had 
occasion  to  take  notice  of  the  hour,  and  well  remem^ 
hers  it.  It  could  not  well  have  been  later  than  this,  as 
any  one  will  be  satisfied  who  will  look  at  our  journals, 
public  and  executive,  and  see  what  a  mass  of  business 
was  despatched  after  I  came  firom  the  committees,  and 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate.  Having  made 
the  report,  sir,  I  had  no  doubt  that  both  Houses  would 
concur  in  the  result  of  the  conference,  and  looked  every 
moment  for  the  officer  of  the  House  bringing  the  bill. 
He  did  not  come,  however,  and  I  pretty  soon  learned 
that  there  was  doubt  whether  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  would  report  to  the  House  the  agree- 
ment of  the  conferees.  At  first  I  did  not  at  all  credit 
this;  but  it  was  confirmed  by  one  communication  after 
another,  until  I  was  obliged  to  think  it  true.  Seeing  that 
the  bill  was  thus  in  danger  of  being  lost,  and  intending, 
at  any  rate,  that  no  blame  should  iustly  attach  to  the 
Senate,  I  immediately  moved  the  following  resolution: 

**  Reeohedt  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the  honorable 
the  House  of  Representatives,  respectfully  to  remind  the 
House  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference  ap- 
pointed On  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  respecting  the  fortifications  of  the 
United  States.'' 

Tou  recollect  this  resolution,  sir,  having,  as  I  well 
remember,  taken  some  part  on  the  occasion.* 

This  resolution  was  promptly  passed;  the  Secretary 
carried  it  to  the  House,  and  dehvered  it.  What  was 
done  in  the  House  on  the  receipt  of  this  message  now 
appears  from  the  printed  journal.  I  have  no  wish  to 
comment  on  the  proceedings  there  recorded — all  may 
read  them,  and  each  be  able  to  form  his  own  opinion. 
Sufiipe  it  to  say,  that  the  House  of  Representatives, 
having  then  possession  of  the  bill,  chose  to  retain  that 
possession,  and  never  acted  on  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  bill,  therefore,  was  lost.  It  was  lost  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  died  there,  and  there 
its  remains  are  to  be  found.  No  opportunity  was  given 
to  the  members  of  the  House  to  decide  whether  they 
would  agree  to  the  report  of  the  two  committees  or  not. 
From  a  quarter  past  eleven,  when  the  report  was 
agfreed  to  by  the  committees,  until  two  or  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  House  remained  in  session.  If  at 
any  time  there  was  not  a  quorum  of  members  present, 
the  attendance  of  a  quorum,  we  are  to  presume,  might 
have  been  commanded,  as  there  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
majority  of  the  members  still  in  the  city. 

But  now,  sir,  there  is  one  other  transaction  of  the 
evening  which  I  feel  bound  to  state,  because  I  think  it 
quite  important,  on  several  accounts,  that  it  should  be 
known. 

A  nomination  was  pending  before  the  Senate  for  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  course  of  the  sit- 
ting that  nomination  was  called  up,  and,  on  motion,  was 
indefinitely  postponed.  In  other  words,  it  was  rejected; 
for  an  indefinite  postponement  is  a  rejection.  The  of- 
fice, of  course,  remained  vacant,  and  the  nomination  of 
another  person  to  fill  it  became  necessary.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  then  in  the  Capitol,  as  is 
usual  on  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  the  session,  in  the 
chamber  assigned  to  him,  and  with  the  heads  of  Depart- 
ments around  him.  When  nominations  are  rejected 
under  these  circumstances,  it  has  been  usual  for  the 
President  immediately  to  transmit  a  new  nomination  to 
the  Senate;  otherwise  the  office  must  remain  vacant  till 
the  next  sesnon,  as  the  vacancy  in  such  case  has  not 

*  Mr.  Kiv»,  of  Alabama,  was  in  the  chair* 
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happened  In  the  reeen  of  Cannon.  The  vote  of  the 
Senate,  indefinitely  postponing  this  nomination,  was 
carried  to  the  President's  room  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate.  The  President  told  the  Secretary  that  it  was 
more  than  an  hour  past  twelve  o'clock,  and  that  he 
could  receive  no  further  communications  from  the  Sen- 
ate, and  immediately  aAer,  as  I  have  understood,  left 
the  Capitol.  The  Secretary  brou^^ht  back  the  paper 
containinfi^  the  certified  copy  of  the  vote  of  the  Senate, 
and  endorsed  thereon  the  substance  of  the  President's 
answer;  and  also  added  that,  according  to  his  own 
watch,  it  was  a  quarter  past  one  o'clock. 

There  are  two  views,  sir,  in  which  this  occurrence 
may  well  deserve  to  be  noticed.  One  is,  a  connexion 
which  it  may  perhsps  have  with  the  loss  of  the  fortifica- 
tion bill  I  the  other  is  its  general  importance,  as  intro- 
ducing a  new  rule,  or  a  new  practice,  respecting  the 
intercourse  between  the  President  and  the  Houses  of 
Congress,  on  the  last  day  of  the  session. 

On  the  first  point  I  shall  only  observe  that  the  fact  of 
the  President's  having  declined  to  receive  this  commu- 
nication from  the  Senate,  and  of  his  having  left  the 
Capitol,  was  immediately  known  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; that  it  was  quite  obvious  that  if  he  could 
not  receive  a  communication  from  the  Senate,  neither 
could  he  receive  a  bill  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  his  signature.  It  was  equally  obvious  that  if, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  agree  to  the  report  of  the  committees  of  confer- 
ence, so  that  the  bill  should  pass,  it  must  nevertheless 
fail  to  become  a  law,  for  want  of  the  President's  signa- 
ture; and  that,  in  that  case,  the  blame  of  losing  the  bill, 
on  whomsoever  else  it  might  fall»  could  not  be  laid  upon 
the  Senate. 

On  tlie  more  general  point  I  must  say,  sir,  that  this 
decision  of  the  President,  not  to  hold  communication 
with  the  Houses  of  Congress  after  12  o'clock  on  the  3d 
of  March,  is  quite  new.  No  such  objection  has  ever 
been  made  betore,  by  any  President.  No  one  of  them 
has  ever  declined  communicating  with  either  House  at 
any  time  during  the  continuance  of  its  session  on  that 
day.  All  Presidents,  heretofore,  have  left  it  with  the 
Houses  themselves  to  fix  their  hour  of  adjournment,  and 
to  bring  their  session,  for  the  day,  to  a  close  whenever 
they  saw  fit. 

It  is  notorious,  in  point  of  fact,  that  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  both  Houses  to  sit  later  than  12  o'clock, 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  measures  which  are  in  the 
last  stages  of  their  progress.  Amendments  are  proposed 
and  agreed  to,  bills  passed,  enrolled  bills  signed  by  the 
presiding  ofiicers,  and  other  important  legislative  acts 
performed,  often  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
All  this  is  very  well  known  to  gentlemen  who  have  been 
for  any  considerable  time  members  of  Congress.  And 
all  (residents  have  signed  bills,  and  have  also  made 
nominations  to  the  Senate,  without  objection  as  to  time, 
whenever  bills  have  been  presented  for  signature,  or 
whenever  it  became  necessary  to  make  nominations  to 
the  Senate,  at  any  time  during  the  session  of  the  re- 
spective Houses  for  that  day. 

And  all  this,  sir,  I  suppose  to  be  perfectly  right,  cor- 
rect, and  legal.  There  is  no  clause  of  the  constitution, 
nor  is  there  any  law,  which  declares  that  the  term  of 
office  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
expire  at  12  o'clock  at  night  on  the  3d  of  March. 
Tiiey  are  to  hold  for  two  years,  but  the  precise  hour  for 
the  commencement  of  that  term  of  two  years  is  nowhere 
fixed  by  constitutional  or  legal  provision*  It  has  been 
established  by  usage  and  by  inference,  and  very  prop- 
erly established,  that,  since  the  first  Congress  com- 
menced its  existence  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  March, 
1789,  which  happened  to  be  the  4th  day  of  that  month, 
^erefore  the  4th  of  March  is  the  day  of  the  commence- 


ment of  each  successive  term;  but  no  hour  is  fixed  b] 
law  or  practice.  The  true  rule  is,  as  I  think,  wn 
undoubtedly,  that  the  session  holden  on  the  last  day  ca 
stitutes  the  last  day,  for  all  legislative  and  legil  psi 
poses.  While  the  session  commenced  on  that  day  cm 
tinues,  the  day  itself  continues,  according  to  the  ntil 
lished  practice  both  of  legislative  and  Judicial  bodia 
This  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  If  the  preciie  m 
ment  of  actual  time  were  to  settle  such  a  loatter,  i 
would  be  material  to  ask,  who  shall  settle  the  tine 
Shall  it  be  done  by  public  authority^  or  ahall  every  m 
observe  the  tick  of  his  own  watch  f  If  absolute  time  i 
to  furnish  a  precise  rule,  the  excess  of  a  minute,  it  i 
obvious,  would  be  as  fatal  as  the  excess  of  an  hour.  Sir 
no  bodies,  judicial  or  legislative,  have  ever  been  a 
hypercritical,  so  astute  to  no  purpose,  so  much  ooii 
nice  than  wise,  as  to  govern  themselves  by  any  nd 
ideas.  The  session  for  the  day,  at  whatever  hour  ii 
commences,  or  at  whatever  hour  it  breaks  up,  ii  J« 
legislative  day.  Every  thing  has  reference  to  tiM 
commencement  of  that  diurnal  session.  For  instance, 
this  is  the  14th  day  of  January;  we  assembled  here  to' 
day  at  12  o'clock;  our  journal  is  dated  January  l«l^ 
and  if  we  should  remain  here  until  five  o'clock  to-mor- 
row morning,  (and  the  Senate  baa  sometimes  saHolatCi) 
our  proceedings  would  still  all  bear  date  of  the  14th  d 
January  I  they  would  be  so  stated  upon  the  journal, »» 
the  journal  is  a  record,  and  b  a  conclusive  record,  JO 
far  as  respects  the  proceedings  of  the  body. 

It  is  so  in  judicial  proceedings.  If  a  nnn  were  oi 
trial  for  his  life,  at  a  late  hour  on  the  last  day  allovcd 
by  law  for  the  holding  of  the  court,  and  the  jury  le- 
quitted  him,  but  happened  to  remain  so  long  in  deiibef- 
ation  that  they  did  not  bring  in  their  verdict  t»il  after 
12  o'clock,  is  it  all  to  be  held  for  naught,  and  the  dm 
to  be  tried  over  again?  Are  all  verdicts,  juAgms^ 
and  orders  of  courts,  null  and  void  if  made  after  na^ 
night  on  the  day  which  the  law  prescribes  as  the  i» 
day?  It  would  be  easy  to  show  by  authority,  if  wtfto|^ 
ity  could  be  wanted  for  a  thing  the  reason  of  *"'j*  * 
so  clear,  that  the  day  lasts  while  the  daily  session !!» 
When  the  court  or  the  legislative  body  adjourns  for «» 
day,  the  day  is  over,  and  not  before.  . 

I  am  told,  indeed,  sir,  that  it  is  true  that,  onthi«»»^ 
3d  day  of  March  last,  not  only  were  other  thingj  tn» 
acted,  but  that  the  bill  for  the  repair  of  the  Cumberiaw 
road,  an  important  and  much-litigated  measure,  actuiiij 
received  the  signature  of  our  presiding  ofliccr  »»«J 
o'clock,  was  then  sent  to  the  President,  and  signed  dj 
him.  I  do  not  affirm  this,  because  I  took  no  n^J*^" 
the  time,  or  do  not  remember  it  if  I  did;,  but  i  "* 
heard  the  matter  so  stated. 

I  see  no  reason,  sir,  for  the  introduction  of  ^^'j'.**^ 
practice {  no  principle  on  which  it  can  be  J."*^  jL-j 
necessity  for  it,  rto  propriety  in  it.  As  yet,  it  h?'  °V^ 
applied  only  to  the  President's  intercourse  ^iin  "* 
Senate.  Certainly  it  is  equally  applicable  to  *»»• '"fffj 
course  with  both  Houses  in  legiblative  matters^  >nd  ^ 
is  to  prevail  hereafter,  it  is  of  much  importance  U»»* 
should  be  known.  ,  i^ 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  sir,  has  aliuow 
to  this  loss  of  the  fortification  bill  in  his  message  at  ^^ 
opening  of  the  session,  and  he  has  alluded,  ala0|,  in 
same  message,  to  the  rejection  of  the  vote  of  the  » 
millions.     On  the  first  point,  that  is,  the  loss  oi  "> 
whole  bill,  and  the  cause  of  that  loss,  this  is  his  I«nf"'g 

•*  Much  loss  and  inconvenience  have  been  e^cpcf*'"^ 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  bill  containing  ^ 
ordinary  appropriations  for  fortification^t  which  p«*^ 
one  branch  of  the  national  Legislature  at  the  Itft 
sion,  but  was  lost  in  the  other."  .    -^ 

If  the  President  intended  to ssy  that  the  bii'i^^^ 
originated  in  the  House  of  Beprcsentativeii  P«»^  ^ 
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Senate,  tnd  was  yet  Afterwards  lost  in  the  House  of 
Sepresentativesy  he  was  entirely  correct.  But  he  has 
^en  altogether  wrongly  informed,  if  he  intended  to 
ilate  that  the  bill,  having  passed  the  House,  was  lost  in 
the  Senate.  As  f  have  already  stated,  the  bill  was  lost 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  drew  its  last  breath 
there.  That  House  never  let  go  its  hold  on  it,  after  the 
Import  of  the  committees  of  conference.  But  it  held  it, 
it  retained  it,  and,  of  course,  it  died  in  its  possession 
vhen  the  House  adjourned.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
(he  President  should  have  been  misinfornned  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  when  the  slightest  reference  to  the  journals 
of  the  two  Houses  would  have  exhibited  the  correct  hia« 
lory  of  the  transaction. 

I  recur  again,  Mr.  President,  to  the  proposed  grant 
ttf  the  three  millions,  for  the  pOrpose  of  stating,  some- 
what more  distinctly,  the  true  grounds  of  objection  to 
tbst  grant. 

These  grounds  of  objection  were  two:  the  first  was, 

thst  no  such  appropriation  had  been  recommended  by 

the  President,  or  any  of  the  Departments.    And  what 

iMde  this  ground  the  stronger  was,  that  the  proposed 

grant  wu  defended,  so  far  as  it  was  defended  at  all, 

upon  an  alleged  necessity,  growing  out  of  our  foreign 

fcktions.    The  foreign  reUtions  of  the  country  are  in- 

tnisted  by  the  constitution  to  the  lead  and  management 

ef  the  executive  government.     The  President  not  only 

is  Mpposed  to  be,  but  usually  is,  much  better  informed 

en  these  interesting  subjects  than  the  Houses  of  Con- 

(K9S.    If  there  be  danger  of  rupture  with  a  foreign 

State,  he  aees  it  soonest.     All  our  ministers  and  agents 

•broad  are  but  so  many  eyes,  and  ears,  and  organs,  to 

cooMminicate  to  him  whatsoever  occurs  in  foreign  places, 

tnd  to  keep  him  well  adviwed  of  all  which  may  concern 

<he  interests  of  the  United  States.     There  is  an  especial 

propriety,  therefore,  that,  in  this  branch  of  the  public 

Krrice,  Congress  shmild  always  be  able  to  avail  itself 

ef  the  distinct  opinions  and  recommendations  of  the 

pRiident.    The  two  Houses,  and  especially  the  Ilotise 

«f  Repretentatives,  are  the  natural  guardians  of  the 

people*!  money.     They  are  to  keep  it  sacred,  and  to 

Me  it  discreetly.     They  are  not  at  liberty  to  spend  it 

^re  it  is  not  needed,  nor  to  offer  it  for  any  purpose 

^11  a  reasonable  occasion  for  the  expenditure  be  ahown. 

Kov,  in  this  case,  I  repeat  agfain,  the  President  had  seiit 

M  no  recommendation  for  any  such  appropriation;  no 

P^partment  had  requested  it|  no  estimate  had  contained 

It;  m  the  whole  histi »ry  of  the  session,  from  the  morning 

of  the  first  day  down  to  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 

the  last  day,  n<it  one  syllable  had  been  said  to  us,  not 

<>ne  hint  suggested,  showing  that  the  President  deemed 

•nymch  m«fuure  either  necessary  or  proper.     I  state 

•^  ftrongty,  sir,  but  I  state  it  truly;  I  state  the  matter 

»itii;  and  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Senate 

•»rf  of  the  ctYuntry  strongly  to  this  part  of  the  case.     I 

^Ti  again,  therefi>re,  that  when  this  vote  for  the  three 

viUions  Was  prupose<l  to  the  Senate,  there  was  nothing 

^fore  us  showing  that  the  President  recommended  any 

•ich  appropriation.     Tou  very  well  know,  sir,  that  this 

objection  was  immediately  state<l  as  soon  as  the  menage 

from  the  House  was  read.     We  all  well  remember  that 

JJ»«a  the  very  point  put  forth  by  the  honorable  mem- 

wfrom  Tennessee  [vir.  Wbitb]  as  being,  if  1  may  say 

M,  the  butt^end  of  his  argument  in  opp<»sition  to  the 

W.    He  said,  very  sigitificantly,  and  very  forcibly, 

"'h****  •»ked  fbr  by  those  who  best  knew  what  the 

Pj|hlie  service  requires:  how,  then,  are  we  to  presume 

Sm*  **•**  "•******•'"  Tl"*  question,  sir,  was  not  answered 
^1);  it  never  has  been  anawered  since;  it  never  can  be 
•^wered  satisfactorily. 

»****  ***  ™*  ^^^  "g^in,  sir,  recur  to  the  message  of 
^Tf«dent.    Speaking  of  the  loss  of  the  biU,  he  uses 


**  This  failure  was  the  more  regretted,  not  only  be- 
cause it  necessarily  interrupted  and  delayed  the  progress 
of  a  system  of  national  defence  projected  immediately 
aAer  the  last  war,  and  since  steadily  pursued,  but  also 
because  it  contained  a  contingent  appropriation,  inserted 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Executive,  in  aid 
of  this  important  object,  and  other  branches  of  the  na- 
tional defence,  some  portions  of  which  might  have  been 
most  usefully  applied  during  the  past  season.'* 

Taking  these  words  of  the  messag^e,  sir,  and  connect- 
ing them  with  the  fact  that  the  President  had  nnade  no 
recommendation  to  Congress  of  any  such  appropriation, 
it  strikes  me  they  furnish  matter  for  very  grave  reflec- 
tion. The  President  says  that  this  proposed  appropria- 
tion was  **  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Execu- 
tive;" that  it  was  **in  aid  of  an  important  object;"  and 
that  **  some  portions  of  it  might  hare  been  most  usefully 
applied  during  the  past  season." 

And  now,  sir,  I  ask,  if  this  be  so,  why  was  not  thia 
appropriation  ^recommended  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent? I  ask  this  question  in  the  name  of  the  constitu- 
tioi^  of  the  United  States;  I  stand  on  its  own  clear  au- 
thority in  asking  it;  and  I  invite  all  those  who  remember 
its  injunctions,  and  who  mean  to  respect  them,  to  con- 
sider well  how  the  question  is  to  be  answered. 

Sir,  the  constitution  is  not  yet  an  entire  dead  letter. 
There  'is  yet  some  form  of  observance  to  its  require- 
ments; and  even  while  any  degree  of  formal  respect  b 
paid  to  it,  I  must  be  permitted  to  continue  the  question, 
why  was  not  this  appropriation  recommended f  It  was 
in  accordance  with  the  President's  views;  it  was  for  an 
important  object;  it  might  have  been  usefully  expended. 
The  President  being  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  ap- 
propriation was  necessary  and  proper,  how  is  it  that  it 
was  not  recommended  to  Congress?  For,  sir,  we  all 
know  the  plain  and  direct  words  in  which  the  very  first 
duty  of  the  President  is  imposed  by  the  constitution. 
Here  they  are: 

**  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  Congress 
information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend 
to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge 
necessary  and  expedient." 

Afler  enumerating  the  powers  of  the  President,  this 
is  the  first,  the  very  first  duty,  which  the  constitution 
gravely  enjoins  upon  him.  And  now,  sir,  in  no  lan- 
guage of  taunt  or  reproach,  in  no  language  of  party  at- 
tack, in  terms  of  no  asperity  or  exaggeration,  but  called 
up  by  the  necessity  of  defending  my  own  vote  upon  the 
subject,  I  now,  as  a  public  man,  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress here  in  my  place,  and  as  a  citizen  who  feels  as 
warm  an  attachment  to  the  constitution  of  the  country 
as  any  other  can,  demand  of  any  who  may  choose  to 
give  it,  an  answer  to  this  question:  **  Why  was  not  thia 
measure,  which  the  President  declares  that  he  thought 
necessary  and  expedient,  recommended  to  Congress?" 
And  why  am  I,  and  why  are  other  members  of  Congress, 
whose  path  of  duty,  the  constitution  says,  shall  be  en- 
lightened by  the  President's  opinions  and  communica- 
tions, to  be  chargred  with  want  of  patriotism  and  want  of 
fidelity  to  the  country,  because  we  refused  an  appropri- 
ation which  the  President,  though  it  was  in  accordance 
with  his  views,  and  though  he  believed  it  important, 
would  not,  and  did  not,  recommend  to  us?  When  these 
questions  are  answered,  sir,  to  the  satisfaction  of  intelli- 
gent and  impartial  men,  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  re- 
proach, let  censure,  let  suspicion  of  any  kind,  rest  on 
the  twenty-nine  names  which  stand  opposed  to  this  ap- 
propriation. 

How,  sir,  were  we  to  know  that  this  appropriation 
«  waa  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Executive?" 
He  had  not  so  told  us,  formally  or  informally.  He  had 
not  only  not  recommended  it  to  Congress,  or  either 
House  ol  Congress,  but  nobody  on  this  floor  had  under- 
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taken  to  speak  in  his  behalf.     No  man  got  up  to  lay, 
'<  The  President  desires  this;  he  thinks  it  necessary,  ex- 
pedient, and  proper."    But,  sir,  if  any  gentleman  had 
risen  to  say  this,  it  would  not  have  answered  the  requi- 
sition of  the  constitution.    Not  at  all.    It  is  not  a  hint, 
an  intinuLtion,  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  by  which  the 
executive  duty  in  this  respect  is  to  be  fulfilled.     By  no 
means.     The  President  is  to  make  a  recommendation, 
a  public  recommendation,  an  official  recommendation,  a 
responsible  recommendation;  not  to  one  House,  but  to 
both  Houses;  it  is  to  be  a  recommendation  to  Congress. 
If,  on  receiving  such  recommendation,  Gong^ss  fail  to 
pay  it  proper  respect,  the  fault  is  theirs.     If,  deeming 
■the  measure  necessary  and  expedient,  the  President  fail 
to  recommend  it,  the  fault  is  his;  clearly,  distinctly,  and 
exclusively  his.     This,  sir,  is  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  else  I  do  not  understand  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.    Does  not  every  man  see  how 
perfectly  unconstitutional  it  is  that  the  President  should 
communicate  his  opinions  or  wishes  to  Congress  on  such 
grave  and<  important   subjects,   otherwise   than  by  a 
direct  and  responsible  recommendation;  a  public  and 
open  reconnnendation,  equally  addressed  and  equally 
known  to  all  whose  duty  calls  upon  them  to  act  on  the 
subject?    What  would  be  the  state  of  things  if  he  might 
communicate  his  wishes  or  opinions  privately  to  mem- 
btn  of  one  House,  and  make  no  suclr  communication  to 
members  of  the  other?    Would  not  the  two  Houses  be 
necessarily  put  in  immediate  collision?     Would  they 
stand  on  equal  footing?    Would  they  have  equal  infor- 
mation?   What  could  ensue  from  such  a  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  public  business  but  quarrel,  confusion,  and 
conflict?    A  member  rises  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  moves  a  very  large  appropriation  of  money 
for  military  purposes.    If  he  says  he  does  it  upon  exec- 
utive  recommendation,   where  is  his  voucher?    The 
President  is  not  like  the  British  King,  whose  ministera 
and  secretaries  are  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who 
are  authorized,  in  certain  cases,  to  express  the  opinions 
and  wishes  of  tlieir  sovereign.     We  have  no  Ring's 
servants;  at  least  we  have  none  known  to  the  constitu- 
tion.   Congress  can  know  the  opinions  of  the  President 
only  as  he  officially  communicates  them.    It  would  be  a 
curious  inquiry  in  either  House,  when  a  large  appropri- 
ation is  moved,  if  i^were  necessary  to  ask  whether  the 
mover  represented  the  President,  spoke  his  sentiments, 
or,  in  other  words,  whether  what  he  proposed  were 
"in  accordance  with  the  viewsof  the  Executive?"   How 
could  that  be  judged  of?    By  the  party  he  belongs  to> 
Party  is  not  quite  unique  enough  for  that.     By  the  airs 
he  gives  himself?     Many  might  assume  airs,  if  thereby 
they  could  give  themselves  such  importance  as  to  be 
esteemed  authentic  expositors  of  the  executive  will.   Or 
is  this  will  to  be  circulated  in  whispers?  made  known  to 
meetings  of  party  men?  intimated  through  the  press?  or 
communicated  in  any  other  form,  which  still  leaves  the 
Executive  completely  irresponsible?    So  that  while  ex- 
ecutive purposes  or  wishes  pervade  the  ranks  of  party 
friends,  influence  their  conduct,  and  unite  their  elForts, 
the    open,  direct,   and  constitutional  responsibility  is 
wholly  avoided.    Sir,  this  is  not  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  nor  can  it  be  consistent  with  any  constitu- 
tion which  professes  to  maintain  separate  departments  in 
the  Government. 

Here,  then,  sir,  is  abundant  ground,  in  my  judgment, 
for  the  vote  of  the  Senate,  and  here  I  might  rest  it. 

•  But  there  is  also  another  ground.  The  constitution  de- 
clares that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury 
but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law. 
What  is  meant  by  "appropriations?"  Does  this  lan- 
guage not  mean  that  particular  sums  shall  be  assigned, 
by  law,  to  particular  objects?    How  far  this  pointing 

•  out  and  fixing  the  particuUr  object^  shall  be  carried,  is 


a  question  that  cannot  be  settled  by  any  precise  nW. 
But  "specific  appropriation,"  that  is  to  ssy,  the desi{> 
nation  of  every  object  for  which  money  is  voted,  u  vx 
as  such  designation  is  practicable,  has  been  thought  ti 
be  a  most  important  republican  principle.  In  tina 
past,  popular  parties  )iave  claimed  great  merit  fni 
professing  to  carry  this  doctrine  much  farther,  and  \» 
adhere  to  it  much  more  strictly,  than  their  adTersirt& 
Mr.  Jefferson,  especially,  was  a  great  advocate  fori!, 
and  held  it  to  be  indispensable  to  a  safe  and  ecoDomieil 
administration  and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenaei 

But  what  have  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Mr.  Jeffst. 
son  to  say  to  this  appropriation.  Where  do  they  find. 
in  this  proposed  grant  of  three  millions,  deugnatioo  a 
object,  and  particular  and  specific  application  of  wokj! 
Have  they  forgotten,  all  forgotten,  and  wholly  tband* 
ed,  even  all  pretence  for  specific  appropriation?  if  iw^» 
how  could  they  sanction  such  a  vote  as  this?  Let  m 
recall  its  terms.  They  are,  tliat  "the  sum  of  iliite 
millions  of  dollars  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  appn* 
priatcd,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  oth* 
wise  appropriated,  to  be  expended,  in  whole  era 
part,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  thcUnrW 
States,  for  the  military  and  navi^l  service,  inclodiiir 
fortifications  and  ordnance,  and  to  increase  the  wj- 
provided  such  expenditure  shall  be  rendered  neceistfy 
for  the  defence  of  the  country  prior  to  the  nrt 
meeting  of  Congress." 

In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  whetwr 
the  money  shall  be  used  at  all  or  not,  is  made  to  depeM 
on  the  discretion  of  tlie  President.  This  is  suffiaeouy 
liberal.  It  carries  confidence  far  enough.  Bat,  i 
there  had  been  no  other  objections^  if  the  o^[^^* 
the  appropriation  had  been  sufficiently  described,  ■ 
that  the  President,  if  he  expended  the  money  at  ift 
must  have  expended  it  for  purposes  authorized  by  w 
Legislature,  and  nothing  had  been  left  to  hia  discreuoi 
but  the  question,  whether  an  emergency  had  •fjj"  " 
which  the  authority  ought  to  be  exercised,  I  ^'P*^"* 
have  felt  bound  to  reject  the  vote.  There  arc »» 
precedents  which  might  favor  such  a  contingent  piw 
sion,  though  the  practice  is  dangerous,  slnd  ought  dm » 
be  followed  except  in  cases  of  dear  necessity. 

But  the  insurmountable  objection  to  the  P^PJ*; 
grant  was,  that  it  specified  no  objecU.  It  was  asgw^ 
ral  as  language  could  make  it.  It  embraced  ^^^ 
penditure  that  could  be  called  cither  militory  or  «»»• 
It  was  to  include  "  fortifications,  ordnance,  and  incre» 
of  the  navy;'*  but  it  was  not  confined  to  ^"^'^.^ 
embraced  the  whole  general  subject  of  militsiy  "^jx* 
Under  the  authority  of  such  a  law,  the  ^^^^^^^^ 
repair  ships,  build  ships,  buy  ships,  enlist  •^•™^?' JJJL 
any  thing  and  every  thing  else  touching  the  naval  sen  » 
without  restraint  or  control.  .   ^ 

He  might  repair  such  fortifications  as  he  **  °^  ^j^^ 
neglect  the  rest;  arm  such  as  he  saw  fit,  and  "^^y^ 
arming  of  others;  or  build  new  fortifications  •'"^^ 
he  chose.  And  yet  these  unlimited  powers  ofcr 
fortifications  and  the  navy  constitute,  by  no  mcan^  ^ 
most  dangerous  part  of  the  proposed  •"^'*°''£' |«I 
cause,  onder  that  authority,  his  power  to  ^•^v^g,. 
employ  land  forces  was  equally  absolute  and  vsi 
trolled.  He  might  levy  troops,  imbody  •  "f *  r^' 
call  out  the  militia  in  numbers  to  suit  his  owndisc«€w« 
and  employ  them  as  he  saw  fit.  ^tatioft 

Now,  sir,  does  our  legislation,  under  our  conwiw 
furnish  any  precedent  for  all  this?  i^. 

We  make  appropriations  for  the  army,  and  we  »  ^^ 
stand  what  we  are  doing,  becaase.it  is  "  the  ^^y*  ^ 
is  to  say,  the  army  established  by  law.  We  ["*V^3 
propriationsfor  the  navy;  they,  too,  are  for  **  the  w^7» 
as  provided  for  and  established  by  law.  We  '?rii$ct' 
propriations  for  fortifications,  but  we  say  what  tor 
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iofn,  and  we  assign  to  etch  its  intended  artkoant  of  the 
rliole  sum.  I'his  is  the  usual  course  of  Congress  on 
neh  aubjects;  and  why  should  it  be  departed  from^ 
Lre  we  ready  to  say  that  the  power  of  fixing  the  places 
or  new  fortifications,  and  Ihe  sum  allotted  to  each;  the 
lower  of  ordering  new  ships  to  be  built,  and  fixing 
Renumber  of  such  new  ships;  the  power  of  laying  out 
loney  to  raise  men  for  the  army;  in  short,  every 
ibver,  great  and  small,  respecting  the  military  and 
•nl  service,  shall  be  vested  in  the  President,  without 
pecification  of  objector  purpose,  to  the  entire  exclu- 
jODof  the  exercise  of  all  judgement  on  the  part  of  Con- 
{itsi.^  For  one,  I  am  not  prepared.  The  honorable 
lember  from  Ohio,  near  me,  has  said  that  if  the  enemy 
id  been  on  our  shores  be  would  not  have  agreed  to 
Uivote.  And  I  say,  if  the  proposition  were  now  be- 
iiK  us,  and  the  guns  of  the  enemy  were  battering 
fainat  the  walls  of  the  Capitol,  I  would  not  agree  to  it. 
The  people  of  this  country  have  an  interest,  a  prop- 
tiijt  an  inherhance,  in  this  instrument,  against  the 
nlue  of  which  forty  capitols  do  not  weigh  the  twenti- 
eth part  of  one  poor  scruple.  There  can  never  be  any 
Ncesity  for  such  proceedings  but  a  feigned  and  false 
Kcettity,  a  mere  idle  and  hollow  pretence  of  necessity; 
kMt  of  all  can  it  be  said  that  any  such  necessity  actu* 
illy  existed  on  the  3d  of  March.  There  was  no  enemy 
N  our  shores;  there  were  no  guns  pointed  against  the 
Capitol;  we  were  in  no  war,  nor  was  there  a  reasonable 
probabifity  that  we  should  liave  war,  unless  we  made  it 
Miraelves. 

;  But  whateyer  was  the  state  of  our  foreign  relations, 
■  it  not  preposterous  to  say  that  it  was  necessary  for 
CoDgreas  to  adopt  this  measure,  and  yet  not  necessary  for 
(be  President  to  recommend  it?  Why  should  we  thus 
nn  in  advance  of  all  our  own  duties,  and  leave  the 
^Kadent  completely  shielded  from  his  own  just  respon- 
ibifity?  Wby  should  there  be  nothing  but  grant,  and 
l>un,  and  confidence*  on  our  side,  and  nothing  but  dis- 
^tion  and  power  on  his? 

kilili*  *^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  philosophy  in  history,  if  human 

hnod  still  runs  in  human  veins,  if  roan  still  conforms  to 

^  identity  of  bis  nature,  the  institutions  which  secure 

coDititotional  liberty  can  never  stand  long  against  this 

cxcMsiTe  personal  confidence,  sgainfit  this  devotion  to 

aeiiyiQ  Qtter  disregard  both  of  principle  and  of  expe- 

'J^Bce,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  strongly  characteristic 

^jn?  times.    This  vote  came  to  us,  sir,  from  the  pop- 

vtf  branch  of  the  Legislature;  and  that  such  a  vote 

■<^  come  from  auch  a  branch  of  the  Legislature 

*»  among  the  circumstances  which  excited  in- me  the 

S's^test  aurprise  and  the  deepest  concern.  Certainly,  sir, 

^''^nly,  I  was  not,  on  that  account,  the  more  inclined 

to  concur.    It  was  no  argument  with  me  that  others 

^ned  to  be  rushing,  with  such  heedless,  headlong 

l>tt8t,  nich  impetuosity  of  confidence,  into  the  arms  of 

*>ecotive  power.     1    held    back  the   stronger,  and 

*«dd  hold  back  the  longer,  for  that  very  reason.    I 

"^  or  think  I  see,  it  is  either  a  true  vision  of  ihe  Ai- 

Jj|]^rcTealed  by  the  history  of  the  past,  or,  if  it  be  an 

7^^  it  is  an  illunon  which  appears  to  me  in  all  the 

°ngttacss  and  sunlight  of  broad  noon,  that  it  is  in  this 

^'^f  of  peraonal  confidence,  along  this  beaten  track 

«  DiiHvorahip,  marked,  every  furlong,  by  the  frag- 

?>«itaof  other  free  Governments,  that  our  own  system 

"wing  progress  towards  its  end.    A  personal  popu- 

'^%  honorably  earned,  at  first,  by  military  achieve- 

■ems,  and  austained  now  by  party,  by  patronage,  and 

^  >n  enthonasm  which  looks  for  no  ill,  because  it 

■*■!»  »o  ill  itself,  seems  to  render  men  willing  to 

pWiJ  power,  long  before  its  demands  are  made,  and 

(Ofeorfeitexecutivediacretion,  even  in  anticipation  of  its 

J^ Wetite.    Sir,  if,  on  the  3d  of  March  last,  it  had 

'^  «  purpose  of  both  Hoiues  of  Congrcis  to  croate 
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a  military  dictator,  what  formula  had  been  better  suited 
to  their  purpose,  than  this  vote  of  the  House?  It  is 
true  we  might  have  g^ven  more  money  if  we.  had  had 
it  to  give.  We  might  have  emptied  the  treasury;  but 
as  to  the  form  of  the  gift  we  could  not  have  bettered  it. 
Rome  has  no  better  models.  When  we  give  our 
money  for  any  military  purpose  whatever,  what  re- 
mains to  be  done?  If  we  leave  it  with  one  man  to  de- 
cide not  only  whether  the  military  means  of  the  country 
shall  be  used  at  all,  but  how  they  shall  be  used,  and  to 
what  extent  they  shall  be  employed,  what  remains 
either  for  Congress  or  the  people  but  to  sit  still  and 
see  how  this  dictatorial  power  will  be  exercised?  On 
the  3d  of  March,  sir,  I  had  not  forgotten— it  was  im- 
possible that  I  should  have  forgotten — the  recommenda- 
tion in  the  message  at  the  opening  of  that  session,  that 
power  should  be  vested  in  the  President  to  issue  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal  against  France,  at  his  discretion, 
in  the  recess  of  Congress.  Hsppily  this  power  was  not 
granted.  But  suppose  it  had  been,  what  would  then 
have  been  ■  the  true  condition  of  this  Government? 
Why,  sir,  this  condition'is  very  shortly  described.  The 
whole  war  power  would  have  been  in  Ihe  hands  of  the 
President;  for  no  man  can  doubt  a  moment  that  repri* 
sals  would  bring  on  immediate  war;  and  the  treasury,  to 
the  amount  of  this  vote,  in  addition  to  all  ordinary  ap- 
propriations, would  have  been  at  his  absolute  disposal 
also.  And  all  this  in  time  of  peace.  I  beseech  sober 
men,  sir,  of  all  parties,  I  beseech  all  true  lovers  of 
constitutional  liberty,  to  contemplate  this  state  of  things, 
and  tell  me  whether  such  be  a  true  republican  adminis- 
tration of  this  Government.  Whether  particular  con- 
sequences had  ensued  or  not,  is  such  an  accumulation 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  according  to 
the  spirit  of  our  system  ?  Is  it  either  wise  or  safe?  Has 
it  any  warrant  in  the  practice  of  former  times?  Or  are 
gentlemen  ready  to  establish  the  practice  as  an  exam- 
ple for  the  bencifit  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us? 

But,  sir,  if  the  power  to  make  reprisals,  and  this 
money  from  the  treasury,  had  both  been  g^ranted,  is 
there  not  great  reason  to  believe  that  we  should  have 
beeii  now  up  to  our  ears  in  a  hot  war?  I  think  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  this.  It  will  be  said,  I  know, 
that  if  we  had  armed  the  President  with  this  power  of 
war,  and  supplied  him  with  this  grant  of  money, 
France  would  have  taken  this  for  such  a  proof  of  spirit 
on  our  part  that  she  would  have  paid  the  indemnity 
without  further  delay.  This  is  the  old  story,  and  the 
old  plea.  Every  one  who  desires  more  power  than  the 
constitution  or  the  laws  give  him,  always  says,  that  if  he 
had  more  power,  he  could  do  more  'good.  Power  is 
always  claimed  fur  the  good  of  the  people;  and  dicta- 
tors are  always  made,  when  made  at  all,  for  the  good  of 
the  people.  For  my  part,  sir,  I  was  content,  and  am 
content,  to  show  to  France  that  we  are  prepared  to 
maintain  our  just  rights  against  her,  by  the  exertion  of 
our  power,  when  need  be,  according  to  the  forms  of 
our  own  constitution;  that,  if  we  make  war,  we  will 
make  it  constitutionally;  and  if  we  vote  money,  we  will 
appropriate  it  constitutionally;  and  that  we  will  trust  all 
our  interests,  both  in  peace  and  in  war,  to  what  the  in- 
telligence and  strength  of  the  country  may  do  for  them, 
without  breaking  down  or  endangering  the  fabric  of 
free  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  Senate  to 
have  differed  with  the  President  on  many  great  ques- 
tions during  the  last  four  or  five  years.  I  have  regret- 
ted this  state  of  things  deeply,  both  on  personal  aiKl  on 
public  account;  but  it  has  been  unavoidable.  It  is  no 
pleasant  employment,  it  is  no  holiday  business,  to  main- 
tain opposition  against  power  and  against  majorities, 
and  to  contend  for  stern  and  sturdy  principle,  aeainst 
personal  popularity,  against  a  rushing  and  overwheli»« 
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ing  confidence,  that,  by  wave  upon  wave,  and  cataract 
af\cr  cataract,  seems  to  be  bearing  away  and  destroying^ 
whatsoever  would  withstand  it.  How  much  longer  we 
may  be  able  to  support  this  opposition  in  any  degree, 
or  whether  we  can  possibly  hold  out  till  the  public  in- 
telligence and  the  public  patriotism  shall  be  awakened 
to  a  due  sense  of  the  public  danger,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
foresee  or  to  foretell.  I  shall  not  despair  to  the  last,  if, 
in  the  mean  time,  we  be  true  to  our  own  principles.  If 
there  be  a  steadfast  adherence  to  those  principles,  both 
here  and  elsewhere,  if,  one  and  all,  they  continue  the 
rule  of  our  conduct  in  the  Senate,  and  the  rallying 
point  of  those  who  think  with  us  and  support  us  out  of 
the  Senate,  1  am  content  to  hope  on,  and  to  struggle 
on.  While  it  remains  a  contest  for  the  preservation  of 
the  constitution,  for  the  security  of  the  public  liberty, 
for  the  ascendency  of  principle  over  men,  I  am  willing 
to  bear  my  part  in  it.  If  we  can  maintain  the  constitu- 
tion, if  we  can  preserve  this  security  for  liberty,  if  we 
can  thus  give  to  true  principle  its  just  superiority  over 
party,  over  persons,  over  names,  our  labors  will  be 
richly  rewarded.  If  we  fail  in  all  this,  they  are  already 
among  the  living,  who  will  write  the  history  of  this 
Government,  from  its  commencement  to  its  close. 

When  Mr.  Webstss  hftd  concluded, 

Mr.  CUTHBERT  observed  that,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Tarquins,  the  kingly  power  was  abolished  at 
Rome.  The  great  dread  at  Rome  was  the  dread  of  th^ 
kingly  name,  from  which  the  Romans  th6ught  Uie  great- 
est danger  to  the  republic  was  to  be  apprehended.  l*he 
danger  to  Rome,  however,  was  not  in  the  kingly  namei 
for,  so  odious  had  the  name  become,  that,  in  the  very 
worst  days  of  the  republic,  it  could  never  have  been  re- 
vived. Here  was  the  error  committed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts — the  dread  of  the  kingly  pow- 
er, from  which  no  danger  could  be  apprehended  in  this 
Government.  It  was  the  patrician  ^lass — a  moneyed 
aristocracy — ^a  combination  of  their  political  leaders, 
seeking  to  establish  an  aristocratic  Government,  regardless 
of  the  welfare  of  the  people,  that  was  more  to  be  dread- 
ed than  the  power  of^  any  single  man.  There  was  the 
situation  under  which  they  were  placed  in  that  House. 
The  administration  was  daily  stibject  to  the  most  violent 
attacks  from  these  political  leaders,  who  were  men  of 
established  character,  of  intellectual  acquirements,  and 
acknowledged  atanding  in  society;  yet  the  course  .of 
these  leaders  was  not  to  be  impugned,  lest  (said  Mr. 
C.)  we  infringe  the  rules  of  order. 

Here  Mr.  C.  yielded  the  floor  to  a  motion  for  adjourn- 
ment. 

And  the  Senate  adjourned  to  Monday. 

MOKDAT,  JaSUAILX  18. 

UNITED  STATES  AND  FRANCE. 

The  following  message  was  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Dobblsov,  his  sec- 
retary. 
7h  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rqireaentaiivee: 

Gentlemen:  In  my  message  at  the  opening  of  your 
session  I  informed  you  that  our  cbarg6  d'affaires  at 
Paris  had  been  instructed  to  ask  for  the  final  determi- 
nation of  the  French  Government,  in  relation  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  indemnification  secured  by  the  treaty  of  the 
4th  of  July,  1831,  ^md  that  when  advices  of  the  result 
should  be  received  it  would  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
special  communication. 

In  execution  of  this  design,  I  now  transmit  to  .you 
the  papers  numbered  from  one  to  thirteen,  inclusive, 
conUiniog,  among  other  things,  the  correspondence 
on  this  subject  between  our  charge  d'affaires  and 
the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  from  which  it 
will   be  seen  that   France  requires,  w  a  coDditioD 


precedent  to  the  execution  of  a  treaty  uncoiiditioi> 
ally  ratified,  and  to  the  payment  of  a  debt  sckio«l> 
edged  by  all  the  branches  of  her  Ctovemmeottobcdae^ 
that  certain  explanations  shall  be  made,  of  which  lis 
dictates  the  terms.  These  terms  are  such  as  thai  Goi • 
emment  has  already  been  oflicially  informed  cinnot  be 
complied  with;  and,  if  persisted  in,  they  must  be  c» 
sidered  as  a  deliberate  refusal  on  the  part  of  Fruicet» 
fulfil  engagements  binding  by  the  laws  of  nstioni^  vA 
held  sacred  by  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  BSbvc 
of  the  act  which  France  requires  from  this  Gofenool 
is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  letter  of  the  French  miaisttr, 
marked  No.  4.  "  We  will  pay  the  money,"  »yi  he, 
'<  when  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ii  ni4r» 
on  its  part,  to  declare  to  us,  by  addressiog  its  sbiD  Ii 
us  officially,  in  writing,  that  it  regrets  the  misundemu^ 
inff  which  has  arisen  between  the  two  couatriet;  tU 
this  misunderstanding  is  founded  on  a  mistake;  tfait  it 
never  entered  into  its  intention  to  call  in  quotioBt^ 
good  faith  of  the  French  Government,  nor  to  Ukea■^ 
nacing  attitude  towards  France;*'  and  be  addib  '*'f  ^ 
Government  of  the  United  States  does  not  give  ths  » 
surance,  we  shall  he  obliged  to  think  that  this  xumxiO' 
standing  is  not  the  result  of  an  error."  In  the  kittf 
marked  No.  6,  the  French  minister  also  remarks,  "tb( 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  knows  thst  opoi 
itself  depends  henceforward  the  executioo  of  the  treSy 
of  July  4,  1831." 

Obliged,  by  the  precise  langusge  thus  used  br  tte 
French  minister,  to  view  it  as  a  peremptory  ^^^ 
execute  the  treaty,  except  on  terms  incompatible  vn 
the  honor  and  independence  of  the  United  Statet»  *■ 
persuaded  that,  on  considering  the  correspoodenceaof 
submitted  to  you,  you  can  regard  it  in  no  other  ligbti  > 
becomes  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to'Such  p^!* 
as  the  exi^ncy  of  the  case  demands,  if  the  cisimwi* 
terfering  m  the  communications  between  the  diffM 
branches  of  our  Government  shall  be  persisted  >"•  ^' 
pretension  is  rendered  the  more  unressonabie  b7tt| 
fact  that  the  substance  of  the  required  eiplasatioB  Mi 
been  repeatedly  and  voluntarily  given,  before  it  ni^ 
sisted  on  as  a  condition— a  condition  the  more  hostiv 
ting,  because  it  is  demanded  as  the  equivalent  of  a  |>^ 
niary  consideration.  Does  France  desire  only  s  oedij 
tion  that  we  had  no  intention  to  obtain  our  "^^X? 
address  to  her  fears  rather  than  to  her  justice?  Sbe  Ni 
already  had  it,  franUy  and  explicitly  given  by  wjfJ'J 
ister  accredited  to  her  Government,  his  act  rstiticflj 
me,  and  my  confirmation  of  it  officially  commuoi^ 
by  him,  in  his  letter  to  the  French  Minister  of  Fon^ 
Affairs  of  the  25ih  of  April,  1835,  and  repeated  byg 
published  approval  of  that  letter  after  the  paa^  <J  " 
bill  of  indemnification.  Does  France  want  a  degi*^^ 
servile  repetition  of  this  act,  in  terms  which  sbe  sbaU  o^ 
Ute,  and  which  will  involve  an  acknowledgment  (»  "T 
assumed  right  to  interfere  in  our  domestic  councils.  ^ 
will  never  obtain  it.  The  spirit  of  the  Americsn  peon 
the  dignity  of  the  LegisUture,  and  the  firm  reartte- 
their  executive  Government^  forbid  it.  .  ^ 

As  the  answer  of  the  French  minister  to  o"|.^^ 
d'affaires  at  Paris  contains  an  allusion  to  a  letttf 
dressed  by  him  to  the  representative  of  ^'•"^j^-j^ 
place,  it  now  becomes  proper  to  lay  before  yo^ !  e*^ 
respondence  had  between  that  functionary  and  ^^  ~^ 
retary  of  State,  relative  to  that  letter,  and  to  WJJOWPJ 
the  same  with  such  explanations  as  will  ^'^^ZaxI^ 
understand  the  course  of  the  Executive  in  ^^P^  \^ 
Recurring  to  the  historical  sUtement  made  at  ^^^ 
mencement  of  your  session,  of  the  origin  and  P^KT 
of  our  difficulties  with  France,  it  will  be  recoMec^O'^ 
on  the  retuni  of  our  minister  to  the  United  8»^ 
caused  my  official  approval  of  the  explsnations  w 
given  to  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  A^'T*  ^^ 
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■de  public.     As  the  French  Government  had  noticed 

e  message  without  its  being  6fficia11y  communicated, 

was  not  doubted  that,  if  they  were  disposed  to  pay  the 

oney  due  to  us,  they  would  notice  any  public  explana- 

m  of  the  GoYemment  of  the  United  States  in  the  same 

ly.   Dot,  contrary  to  these  well-founded  expectations, 

e  French  ministry  did  not  take  this  fair  opportunity 

>  refiere  themselves  from  their  unfortunate  position,  and 

t  do  justice  to  the  United  States. 

Whilst ,  however,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

IS  awaiting  the  movements  of  the  French  Government, 

I  perfect  confidence  that  the  difficulty  was  at  an  end, 

le  Secretary  ofState  received  a  call  from  the  French 

Iiarg6  d'affaires  in  Washington,  who  desired  to  read  to 

'm  a  letter  he  had  received  from  the  French  Minister 

r  Foreign  Afftiirs.    He  was  asked  whether  he  was  in- 

iracted  or  directed  to  make  any  official  communication. 

Id  replied  that  he  was  only  authorized  to  read  the  let- 

er,  and  fiimish  a  copy  if  requested.    The  substance  of 

B  contents,  it  is  presumed,  may  be  gathered  fl*om  Nos. 

t  and  6f  herewith  transmitted.     It  was  an  attempt  to 

lake  known  to  the  Government  of  the  Ujiited  States, 

irivately,  in  whftt  manner  it  could  make  explanations, 

pparently  voluntary,  but  really  dictated  by  France,  ac- 

tptable  to  her,  and  thus  obtain  payment  of  the  twenty. 

hit  millions  of  francs.    No  exception  was  taken  to  this 

■ode  of  communication,  which  is  of^en  used  to  prepare 

lie  vay  for  official  intercourse,  but  the  suggestions 

■rfe  in  it  were,  in  their  substance,  wholly  inadmissible. 

Vot  being  in  the  shape  of  an  official*  communication  to 

Kb  Government,  it  did  not  admit  of  reply  or  official 

■otice,  nor  could  it  safely  be  made  the  basis  of  any 

ffo"  hy  the  Executive  or  the  Legislature;  and  the 

Bccretary  of  State  did  not  think  proper  to  ask  a  copy, 

Iwcause  hetsould  have  no  use  for  it.    Copies  of  papers, 

■wkcd  Nos.  9, 10,  and  11,  show  an  attempt  on  the  part 

"the  French  charge  d'afTaires,  many  weeks  afterwards, 

jjplscc  a  copy  of  this  paper  among  the  archives  of  this 

wwernment,  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  was  not  al- 

"»ed  to  be  done;  but  the  assurance  before  given  was 

"9****^  that  any  official  communication  which  he 

■"J^  be  authorized  to  make  in  the  accustomed  form 

Jjwdrcceive  a  prompt  and  just  consideralion.    The 

■*>cretion  of  this  attempt  was  made  more  manifest  by 

*«  nbseqoent  avowal  of  the  French  charge  d'aflFaires, 

w  the  object  was  to  bring  the  letter  before  Congress 

'    2^  American  people.     If  foreign  agents,  on  a  sub- 

|M  of  disagreement  between  their  Government  and  this, 

•*  to  prefer  an 'appeal  to  the  American  people,  they 

Wl  hereafler,  it  ?8  hoped,  better  appreciate  their  own 

^^  and  the  respect  due  to  others,  than  to  attempt  to 

■c  Uic  Executive  as  the  passive  organ  of  their  commu- 

JjcrtioiM.    It  is  due  to  the  character  of  our  institutions 

2*1^  the  diplomatic   intercourse  of  this  Government 

JJjW  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  directne^  and  sim- 

g^^f  and  that,  in  all  cases  of  importance,  the  commu- 

■^twna  received  or  made  by  the  Executive  should 

7*««  the  accustomed  official  form.     It  is  only  by  in- 

■*»?  on  this  form  that  foreign  Powers  can  be  held  to 

****pon8ibility;  that  their  communications  can  be  offi- 

j^7  ^plied  to;  or  that  the  advice  or  interference  of 

J*lj*jislatare  can,  with  propriety,  be  invited  by  the 

"J"!^*'    This  course  is  also  best  calculated,  on  the 

^lund,  to  shield  that  officer  from  unjust  suspicions; 

*■«•'*  the  other,  to  subject  this  portion  of  his  acts  to 

J2^?J*J^^»ny,  and,  if  occasion  shall  require  it,  to  con- 

JJ^wwnsJ  aoifBttdyersion.    It  was  the  more  necessary  to 

'Mmfi?  ******  principles  In  the  instance  in  question, 

^|JJ*J»*u,  m  addition  to  other  important  interests,  it 

l?^^?^tcly  concerned  the  national  honor;  a  matter, 

"Tjudgment,  much  too  sacred  to  be  made  the  subject 

h^i^L^  unofficial  negotiation. 

«•«»  be  perceived  that  lhi»  letter  of  the  French 


Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  read  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  the  1  Ith  of  September  last.  This  was  the  first 
authentic  indication  of  the  specific  views  of  the  French 
Government  received  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  after  the  passage  of  the  bill  of  indemnification. 
Inasmuch  as  the  letter  had  been  written  before  the  offi- 
cial notice  of  my  approval  of  Mr.  Livingston's  last  ex- 
planation and  remonstrance  could  have  reached  Paris» 
just  ground  of  hope  was  lefV,  as  has  been  before  stated, 
that  the  French  Government,  on  receiving  that  informa- 
tion in  the  same  manner  the  alleged  offending  message 
had  reached  them,  would  desist  from  their  extraordinary 
demand,  and  pay  the  money  at  once.  To  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  do  so,  and,  at  all  events,  to  elicit  their 
final  determination,  and  the  ground  they  intended  to 
occupy,  the  instructions  were  given  to  our  charge  d'af- 
faires which  were  adverted  to  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  session  of  Congress.  The  result,  as  you 
have  seen,  is  a  demand  of  an  official  written  expression 
of  regrets,  and  a  direct  explanation  addressed  to  France, 
with  a  distinct  intimation  that  this  is  a  sine  qua  non, 

Mr.  Barton  having,  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions, 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  the  charge  d'affaires 
of  France  having  been  recalled,  all  diplomatic  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries  is  suspended — a  state 
of  things  originating  in  an  unreasonable  susceptibility 
on  the  part  of  the  French  Government,  and  rendered 
necessary  on  our  part  by  their  refusal  to  perform  en- 
gagements contained  in  a  treaty,  fi*om  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  which  by  us  they  are  to  this  day  enjoying 
many  important  commercial  advantages. 

It  is  time  that  this  unequal  position  of  affairs  should 
cease,  and  that  legislative  action  should  be  brought  to 
sustain  executive  exertion  in  such  measures  as  the  case 
requires.    While  France  persists  in  her  refusal  to  com- 
ply with  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  the  object  of  which  was, 
by  removing  all  causes  of  mutual  complaint,  to  renew 
ancient  feelings  of  friendship,  and  to  unite  the  two  na- 
tions in  the  bonds  of  amity,  and  of  a  mutually  beneficial 
commerce,  stie  cannot  justly  complain  if  we  adopt  such 
peaceful  remedies  as  the  law  of  nations  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  may  authorize  and  demand.     Of  the 
nature  of  these  remedies  I  have  heretofore  had  occasion 
to  speak;  and,  in  reference  to  a  particular  contingency, 
to  express  my  conviction  that  reprisals  would  be  best 
adapted  to  the  emergency  then  contemplated.     Since 
that  period,  France,  by  all  the  departments  of  her  Gov- 
ernment, has  acknowledged  the  validity  of  our  claims 
and  the  oblic^tlons  of  the  treaty,  and  has  appropriated 
the  moneys  which  are  necessary  to  its  execution;  and 
though  payment  is  withheld  on  grounds  vitally  impor- 
tant to  our  existence  as  an  independent  nation,  it  is  not 
to  be  believed  that  she  can  have  determined  permanent- 
ly to  retain  a  position  so  utterly  indefensible.     In  the 
altered  state  of  the  questions  in  controversy,  and  under 
all  existing  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me  that,  until 
such  a  determination  shall  have  become  evident,  it  will 
be  proper  and  sufficient  to  retaliate  her  Pfepent  refusal 
to  comply  with  her  engagements  by  prohibitifUf  the  in- 
troduction of  French  products  and  the  entry  of  French 
vessels  into  our  ports.  Between  this  and  the  interdiction 
of  all  commercial  intercourse,  or  other  remedies,  jrou, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  must  determine. 
I  recommend  the  former,  in  the  present  posture  of  our 
affairs,  as  being  the  least  injurious  to  our  commerce, 
and  as  attended  with  the  least  difficulty  of  returning  to 
the  usual  state  of  friendly  intercourse,  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  shall  render  us  the  justice  that  is  due; 
and  also  as  a  proper  preliminary  atep  to  stronger  meas- 
ures, should  their  adoption  be  rendered  necessary  by 
subsequent  events. 

The  return  bf  our  charge  d'affaires  is  attended  with 
public  notices  of  naval  preparations  on  the  part  of 
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France,  destined  for  our  seas.  Of  the  csuse  and  intent 
of  these  armaments  I  have  no  authentic  information* 
nor  any  other  means  of  judging,  except  such  as  are 
common  to  yourselves  and  to  the  public;  but  whatever 
may  be  their  object,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  regard 
them  as  unconnected  with  the  measures  which  hostile 
movements  on  the  part  of  France  may  compel  us  to 
pursue.     They  at  least  deserve  to  be  met  by  adequate 

{ireparations  on  our  part,  and  1  therefore  strongly  urge 
arge  and  speedy  appropriations  for  the  increase  of  the 
navy,  and  the  completion  of  our  coast  defences. 

If  this  array  of  military  force  be  really  designed  to 
affect  the  action  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  on  the  questions  now  pending  between 
the  two  nations,  then  indeed  would  it  be  dishonorable  to 
pause  a  moment  on  the  alternative  which  such  a  state  of 
things  would  present  to  us.  Come  what  may,  the  ex- 
planation which  France  demands  can  never  be  accorded; 
and  no  armament,  however  powerful  and  imposing,  at 
a  distance,  or  on  our  coast,  will,  [  trust,  deter  us  froiti 
discharging  the  high  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  con- 
stituents, to  our  national  character,  and  to  the  world. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  unanimously  resolved  that  the  trea- 
ty of  the  4th  of  July,  1831,  should  be  maintained,  and 
its  execution  insisted  on  by  the  United  States.  It  is 
due  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  race,  not  less  than  to 
our  own  interests  and  honor,  that  this  resolution  should, 
at  all  hazards,  be  adhered  to.  If,  after  so  signal  an  ex- 
ample as  that  given  by  the  American  people  during 
their  long-protracted  difficulties  with  France,  of  for- 
bearance under  accumulated  wrongs,  and  of  generous 
confidence  in  her  ultimate  return  to  justice,  she  shall 
DOW  be  permitted  to  withhold  from  us  the  tardy  and  im- 
perfect indemnification  which,  after  yeara  of  remon- 
strance and  discussion,  bad  at  length  been  solemnly 
agreed  on  by  the  treaty  of  1831,  and  to  set  at  nought  the 
obligation  it  imposes,  the  United  States  will  not  be  the 
only  sufferera.  The  efforts  of  humanity  and  religion  to 
substitute  the  appeals  of  justice  and  the  arbitrament 
of  reason  for  the  coercive  measures  usually  resorted  to 
by  injured  nations  will  receive  little  encouragement 
from  such  an  issue.  By  the  selection  and  enforcement 
of  such  lawful  and  expedient  measures  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  a  result  so  injurious  to  ourselves, 
and  so  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  philanthropist,  we 
shall  therefore  not  only  preserve  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  our  citizens,  the  independence  of  our  Government, 
and  the  honor  of  our  country,  but  do  much.  It  may  be 
hoped,  to  vindicate  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  to  promote 
the  general  interests^of  peace,  civilization,  and  improve- 
ment. ANDREW  JACKSON. 
Wasbihstok,  January  15,  1836.- 

The  following  message  was  also  received  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

7b  the  SenaU  of  the  Untied  States: 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  12th  instant,  1  transmit  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  with  the  papers  therein  referred  to,  which,  with 
those  accompanying  the  special  message  this  day  sent  to 
Congress,  are  believed  to  contain  all  the  information  re- 
quested. The  papera  relative  to  the  letter  of  the  late 
minister  of  France  have  been  added  to  those  called  for, 
that  the  subject  may  be  fully  understood. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Washihotov^  January  18,  1836. 

DXPABTXEKT  07  STATX, 

Washington,  January  13,  1836. 

7b  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  the  honor  to  \rj  before 
the  President  a  copy  of  a  report  made  to  him  in  June 


last,  and  of  a  letter  addreoed  to  this  Departmesit  by  the 
late  minister  of  the  Government  of  France,  ^rith  the 
correspondence  connected  with  that  eommunicmtioiH 
which,  together  with  a  Ute  correspondence  betwreen  tbc 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  French  charge  d'alfaires,  and 
a  recent  correspondence  between  the  cl)arg6  d*sLl&ires 
of  the  United  SUtes  at  Paris  and  the  Duke  de  Brog^, 
already  transmitted  to  the  Presideht  to  be  coiYMnsanicmtcd 
to  Congress  with  his  special  message  relative  thereto, 
are  the  only  papera  in  the  Department  of  State  Bupp«Med 
to  be  called  for  by  the  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the 
13th  instant. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  correspondence  with  tlie 
charge  d'affaires  of  France,  that  a  despatch  to  bins  Irani 
the  Duke  de  Broglie  was  read  to  the  Secretary^  uX  t|^ 
Department,  in  September  last.  It  concluded  with  M 
authority  to  permit  a  copy  to  be  taken  »f  it  wsm  desired. 
That  despatch  being  an  argumentative  answer  to  tb« 
last  letter  of  Mr.  I/ivingston  to  the  French  OoTensmcal^ 
and  in  affirmance  of  the  right  uf  France  to  expeet 
explanations  of  the  message  of  the  President,  wbi^ 
France  bad  been  distinctly  and  timely  informed  could 
not  be  given  without  a  disregard  by  the  Chief  lfagi»> 
trate  of  his  constitutional  obligations,  no  desire  was  ex- 
pressed to  obtain  a  copy:  it  being  obviously  improper  1« 
receive  an  argument  in  a  form  which  adnaitted  of  mo  re* 
ply,  and  necesssrily  unavailing  to  inquire  bow  nsocb  or 
how  little  would  satisfy  France,  when  her  right  to  aojr 
such  explanation  had  been,  beforehand*  so  diitiwci^ 
and  formally  denied^ 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  FOR8YXH. 

The  above  messages  and  documents  having  been  read, 
Mr.  CLAY  moved  that  the  message,  with  the  mccoca- 
panying  documents,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.     Whereupon, 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  said  that  he  had  been  so  much  gnt* 
ified  with  the  message  which  had  just  been  remd  tfast 
be  could  not,  and  he  thought  he  ought  not,  at  this  ibs 
very  first  moment,  to  refrain  from  expressing*  hta  entirs 
approbation  of  its  general  tone  and  spirit.  He  bad 
watched  with  intense  anxiety  the  progress  of  our  unfor- 
tunate controversy  with  France.  He  had  hoped,  sin- 
cerely hoped,  that  the  explanations  which  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Livingston,  and  officially  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  would  have  proved  ssl- 
isfactory  to  the  French  Government.  In  thia  he  bad 
found  his  hopes  to  be  vain.  After  this  effort  had  fiuled, 
he  felt  a  degree  of  confidence,  almost  amounting  to  mor- 
al assurance,  that  the  last  message  to  Congreas  would 
have  been  bailed  by  France,  as  it  was  by  the  Americaii 
people,  as  the  olive  branch  which  would  have  restored 
amity  and  good  underatanding  between  us  and  our  aa> 
cient  ally.  Even  in  this,  he  Ksred  he  was  again  doom- 
ed to  be  disappointed.  The  Government  of  France, 
unless  they  change  their  determination,  will  not  consider 
this  message  as  sufficient.  We  have  the  terms  clearly 
prescribed  by  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  upon  which,  and 
upon  which  alone,  the  French  Government  will  consent 
to  comply  with  the  treaW,  and  to  pay  the  five  millions 
of  dollars  to  our  injured  fellow-citizens.  Speculation  ii 
now  at  an  end.  The  clouds  and  darkness  which  have 
hung  over  this  question  have  vanished.  It  is  now  made 
clear  as  a  sunbeam.  The  money  will  not  be  paid,  says 
the  organ  of  the  French  Government,  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  shall  address  its  claim  offi- 
cially in  writing  to  France,  accompanied  by  what  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  he  believed  would  appear  to  the 
whole  American  people,  without  distinction  of  party,  to 
be  a  degrading  apology.  The  striking  peculiarity  of 
the  case,  the  one  which  he  would  undertake  to  say  dis- 
tinguished it  from  any  other  case  which  had  arisen  in 
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lodern  times*  in  the  intercourse  between  independent 
latioos,  was,  that  the  very  terms  of  this  apology  were 
ictated  to  the  American  Government  by  the  French 
lecretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  One  of  these  terms  was, 
bat  it  had  never  entered  Into  the  intention^  (pensee,)  the 
boaght,  of  this  Government,  to  call  in  question  th^  good 
lith  of  the  Government  of  France. 

But  the  French  Government  proceed  still  further. 
Jpon  the  refusal  to  make  this  apology,  which  they 
Mglit  to  have  known  would  never  be  made — could  nev- 
sr  be  made — ^tbey  are  not  content  to  leave  the  question 
rbere  it  then  was.  They  have  giv^n  us  notice  in  ad- 
wnce  that  they  will  consider  our  refusal  to  make  this 
legrading  apology  an  evidence  that  the  misunderstand- 
■g  did  not  proceed  on  our  part  from  mere  error  and 
nstake. 

Id  addition  to  all  this,  the  last  note  of  the  Duke  de 
Broglie  to  Mr.  Barton  declares  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  knows  that  henceforward  the  ezecu- 
lion  of  the  treaty  must  depend  upon  itself.  They  thus 
ksfe  tts  to  decide  whether  we  shall  make  the  apology 
ia  the  prescribed  terms,  or  abandon  our  claim  to  the 
iulfiiment  of  the  treaty. 

He  would  not  allow  himself  to  express  the  feelings 
ahich  were  excited  in  his  mind  upon  hearing  these  let- 
ten  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie  read.  Most  sincerely,  most 
ardently,  did  he  hope  that  the  French  Government, 
vhen  this  message  reached  them,  if  not  before,  might 
recoiuider  their  determination,  and  that  all  ouc  difllicul- 
ties  might  yet  pass  away.  But  their  language  is  now 
tletr,  specific,  incapable  of  ambiguity  or  doubt.  It 
would,  then,  become  our  duty  calmly,  but  firmly,  to 
take  such  a  stand  as  the  interests  and  the  honor  of  the 
country  may  require. 

Ur.  B.  had  already  said  much  more  than  he  intended 
vben  be  roee.     He  would,  however,  make  another  re- 
marlL  before  he  took  his  seat.     He  felt  a  proper  degree 
of  confidence,  he  might  add  a  great  degree  of  confi- 
iknce,  in  the  President  of  the  United  States.     He  knew 
Ikim  to  be  honest  and  firm,  and  faithful  to  bis  country; 
T'ompt  to  resent  its  injuries  and  avenge  its  wrongs.  He 
oonfcsied  he  had  anticipated  a  message  of  a  stronger 
chtracter.    He  had  supposed  that  a  general  non-inter- 
course with  France  would,  at  least,  have  been  recom- 
i&ended.    But  the  recommendation  was-confined  to  the 
nere  refusal  to  admit  French  ships  or  French  produc- 
tions to  enter  our  ports.     It  left  France  free  to  receive 
^  wpplies  of  cotton  from  the  United  SUtes,  without 
vhieh  the  manufacturers  of  that  country  could  not  exist. ' 
Jhit  was  wise;  it  was  prudent.     It  left  to  France  to 
judge  for  herself,  if  this  unnatural  contest  must  still  con- 
Uduc,  whether  she  would  close  her  ports  against  our 
veaels  and  our  productions. 

In  the  spring  of  1833,  (Mr.  B.  did  not  recollect  pre* 
^ly  the  time,)  Congress  passed  an  act  to  carry  into 
raect  oar  part  of  the  treaty.  Under  this  treaty,  the 
vuiei  of  France  had  ever  sipce  been  admitted  into  the 
Ignited  States  upon  the  favorable  terms  therein  stipula- 
^  Her  silks  were  imported  free  of  duty,  in  contra- 
diction to  those  which  came  from  bey6nd  the  Cape  of 
^^  Hope.  She  had  for  years  been  enjoying  these 
privileges.  Nothing  milder,  then,  could  possibly  be  rec- 
oounended  than  to  withdraw  these  advantages  from  her, 

^  to  exclude  her  vessels  and  her  productions  from  our 
ports.  '^ 

^l^hen  Mr.  Buchakak  had  concluded, 

Mr-  CALHOUN  rose  and  said: 

1  rite  (said  Mr.  C.)  with  feelings  entirely  different 
^  those  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  He  said 
^  never  listened  to  any  message  with  greater  satiafac- 
tnn  than  the  present.  That  which  has  excited  such 
^p^^le  sensations  in  bis  breast,  I  have  heard  with 

u«  most  profound  regret.    Never  did  I  listen  to  a  doc- 


ument with  more  melancholy  feelings,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, the  war  message  from  the  same  quarter  a  few 
years  since,  against  one  of  the  sovereign  members  of  this 
confederacy. 

I  arrived  here  (said  Mr.  C.)  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  with  a  strong  conviction  that  there  would  be  no 
war.  I  saw,  indeed,  many  unfavorable  and  hostile  in- 
dications; but  I  thought  the  cause  of  difference  between 
the  two  nations  was  too  trivial  to  terminate  so  disastrous- 
ly. I  could  not  believe  that  two  great  and  enlightened 
nations,  blessed  with  constitutional  Governments,  and 
between  whom  so  many  endearing  recollections  existed 
to  bind  together  in  mutual  sympathy  and  kindness, 
would,  at  this  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  plunge 
into  war  for  a  cause  so  frivolous.  With  this  impression, 
notwithstanding  all  I  saw  and  heard,  I  still  believed 
peace  would  be  preserved;  but  the  message,  and  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  have  dispetled 
the  delusion.  I  will  not  undertake  to  pronounce  with 
certainty  that  war  is  intended,  but  I  will  say  that,  if  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  be  adopted,  it  will 
be  almost  inevitable. 

I  fear  (said  Mr.  C.)  that  the  condition  in  which  the 
country  is  now  placed  has  been  the  result  of  a  delib- 
erate and  systematic  policy.  I  am  bound  to  speak  my 
sentiments  freely.  It  is  due  to  my  constituents  and  the 
country  to  act  with  perfect  candor  apd  truth  on  aqueation 
in  which  their  interest  is  so  deeply  involved.  I  will  not 
assert  that  the  Executive  has  deliberately  aimed  at  war 
froni  the  commencement;  but  I  will  say  that,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  controversy  .to  the  present  moment, 
the  course  which  the  President  has  pursued  is  precise- 
ly the^  one  calculated  to  terminate  in  a  conflict  between 
tiie  two  nations.  It  has  been  in  his  power,  at  everv 
period,  to  give  the  controversy  a  direction  by  whicu 
the  peace  of  the  country  might  be  preserved,  without 
the  least  sacrifice  of  reputation  or  honor;  but  he  haa 
preferred  the  opposite.  I  feel  (said  Mr.  C.)  how  pain- 
ful it  is  to  make  these  declarations;  how  unpleasant  it  is 
to  occupy  a  position  which  might,  by  any  possibility,  be 
construed  in  opposition  to  our  country's  cause;  but,  in 
my  conception,  the  honor  and  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try can  only  be  maintained  by  pursuing  the  course  that 
truth  and  justice  may  dictate.  Acting  under  this  im- 
pression, I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  arter  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  documents  connected  with  this  un- 
happy controversy,  that,  if  war  must  come,  we  are  the 
authors—we  are  the  responsible  party.  Standing,  as  I 
fear  we  do,  on  the  eve  of  a  conflict,  it  would  to  me  have 
been  a  source  of  pride  and  pleasure  to  make  an  oppo- 
site declaration;  but  that  sacred  regard  to  truth  and 
justice,  which,  I  trust,  will  ever  be  my  guide  under  the 
most  diflicult  circumstances,  would  not  permit. 

I  cannot  (said  Mr.  C.)  but  call  back  to  my  recollec- 
tion the  position  which  I  occupied*  twenty-four  years 
since,  as  a  member  of  the  other  House.  We  were  then, 
as  I  fear  we  ar^  now,  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  a  great 
and  powerful  nation.  My  voice  then  was  raised  for 
war,  because  I  then  believed  that  justice,  honor,  and 
necessity,  demanded  it.  It  is  now  raised  for  peace,  be- 
cause I  am  under  the  most  solemn  conviction  that,  by 
going  to  war,  we  would  sacrifice  justice,  honor,  and 
interest.  The  same  motive  which  then  impelled  to  war 
now  impels  to  peace. 

I  have  not  (said  Mr.  C.)  made  this  assertion  lightly. 
It  is  the  result  of  mature  and  deliberate  reflection.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  minute  examination 
of  that  unhappy  train  of  events  which  has  brought  the 
country  to  its  present  situation;  but  I  will  briefly  touch 
on  a  few  prominent  points,  beginning  with  that  most 
unfortunate  negotiation,  which  seems  destined  to  termi- 
nate so  disastrously  for  the  country. 
From  the  accession  of  the  present  Khig,  his  ministry 
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avowed  itself  favorable  to  the  settlement  of  our  claims. 
It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise.  The  King  had  just 
been  raised  to  the  throne,  under  a  revolution  originating 
in  popular  impulses,  which  could  not  but  dispose  him 
favorably  towards  us.  Lafayette  at  the  time  possessed 
much  power  and  influence,  and  had  greatly  contributed 
to  elevate  Louis  Philippe  to  his  present  station.  His 
feelings  were  known  to  be  decidedly  favorable  to  us. 
But  with  all  jlhis  favorable  inclination,  the  ministry  were 
fearful  of  concluding  a  treaty.  They  dreaded  the 
Chambers;  they  knew  how  odious  all  treaties  of  indem- 
nity were  to  the  entire  French  nation,  and  how  difficult 
it  would  be  to  bring  the  Chambers  to  agree  to  make 
an  appropriation  to  carry  a  treaty  of  indemnity  into 
effect,  even  with  our  country.  With  these  impressions, 
they  frankly  stated  to  Mr.  Rives,  our  minister,  that  the 
difficulty  was  not  with  them,  but  with  the  Chambers;  that 
if  a  treaty  were  made,  it  could  not  be  carried  into  effect 
without  a  vote  of  appropriation  from  the  Chambers; 
and  it  \Va8  very  doubtful  whether  such  a  vote  could  be 
obtained.  These  declarations  were  not  made  once  or 
twice;  they  were  repeated  again  and  again,  throughout 
every  stage  of  the  negotiation,  and  never  more  em- 
phatically than  in  the  very  last,  just  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty. 

The  President  of  the  Council,  M.  Perrier,  in  a  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Rives,  at  that  late  period,  stated  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  arranging  the  question, 
were  it  not  that  he  feared  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Chambers,  which  might  place  the  relation  between  the 
two  countries  in  a  more  dangerous  state,  by  refusing  to 
make  the  appropriation.  How  prophetic!  as  if  he  had 
foreseen  what  has  since  come  to  pass.  I  do  not  profess 
to  give  his  words;  I  did  not  anticipate  the  discussion, 
and  have  not  come  prepared  with  documents;  but  what 
I  state  is  substantially  what  he  said.  With  this  appre- 
hension, he  asked  our  minister  to  wait  the  short  period 
of  two  months,  for  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers,  that 
they  might  be  consulted  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  the  embarrass- 
ment which  has  since  occurred,  and  which  has  so  dan- 
gerously embroiled  the  relations  of  the  two  countries. 
Mr.  Rives  objected,  and  the  treaty  was  concluded.* 

•  Extract  of  a  part  of  the  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Rives  and  the  French  minister  during  the  negotia- 
tion,-taken  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  during  the  last  session: 

It  appears,  from  a  despatch  of  Mr.  Rives  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  under  dale  the  18lh  of  September, 
1830,  at  his  first  interview  with  the  French  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  after  the  revolution  which  placed 
the  present  King  of  France  on  the  throne,  that  this 
French  minister  said  that  he  thought  that  the  principle 
of  indemnity  would  be  admitted,  but  that  the  amount 
of  the  claims  was  a  very  complex  question,  depending 
on  a  great  variety  of  considerations,  and  requiring  mi- 
nute and  detailed  examination;  "that  he  believed  our 
claims  would  encounter  much  less  opposition  with  the 
Government  (meaning  the  King  and  his  ministers)  than 
with  the  Chambers;  that  he  had  thought  of  an  organi- 
zation of  a  commission  to  examine  the  subject,  consist- 
ing of  members  of  both  Chambers,  as  the  best  means 
of  preparing  those  bodies  for  an  ultimate  decision;  and 
he  should  submit  the  proposition  at  an  early  day  to  the 
council."  In  a  subsequent  despatch  of  Mr.  Rives,  of 
the  9th  November,  1830,  he  toys,  "the  dispositions  of 
the  Kinp,  as  well  with  regard  to  this  subject  (the  Amer- 
ican claims)  as  to  the  general  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  are  every  thing  we  could  desire.  The  diffi- 
culty exists  in  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the  nation  to 
pay  any  more  indemnities,  and  the  necessity  which  the 
Government  feels  itself  under  of  consulting  the  repre-  i 


Now,  I  submit  (said  Mr.  C)  to  every  man  of  integii- 
ty  and  honor,  whether  we,  in  accepting  the  treaty  after 
these  repeated  declarations,  did  not  accept  it  aobjetit 
to  the  condition  which  they  implied;  that  is,  vhether, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  stipulation  of  the  French  Ezecotiic 
ought  not  to  be  fiiirly  construed,  with  these  declantioB 

sentatives  of  the  nation,  and  of  securing  their  approbi* 
tion  to  any  arrangement  which  may  be  ultimately  coi> 
eluded.  The  commission,  of  the  formation  of  vhieiil 
have  already  apprized  you,  has  grown  entirely  oat  tf 
this  feeling." 

On  the  occasion  of  an  audience  with  the  King,  Hr. 
Rives,  in  his  despatch  of  the  18th  January,  1831,  ^i 
that  (he  King,  in  replying  to  his  remarks,  ^'reitenm 
the  sentiments  he  had  heretofore  expressed  to  me,  ill 
referred  to  the  measures  he  had  taken,  with  a  vicv  ii 
bring  the  differences  between  the  two  coantriei  toi 
conclusion."  •  ♦  ♦  •  "The  King  proceeded  tt 
toy  that,  since  the  reading  of  the  President's  meflig^ 
he  had  « remonstrated*  against  all  unnecessary  dehyiii 
the  prosecution  of  the  business,  and  assured  roe  tM 
every  thing  should  be  done,  on  his  part,  to  bring  it  tl 
the  earliest  termination,  notwithstanding  the  disutrotf 
state  of  their  finances." 

The  commission  appointed  to  examine  our  duw 
made  their  report.  The  majority  of  four,  rejeciioporf 
claims  growing  out  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  ii 
well  as  the  Rambouillet  and  other  special  decrees,  estf* 
mated  the  sum  to  which  they  supposed  the  United  Staia 
to  be  fairly  entitled,  according  to  Mr.  Rives,  at  betteei 
ten  and  fifteen  millions  of  francs,  and  the  minontyol 
two,  admitting  the  claims  rejected  by  their  colleaguM. 
at  thirty  millions.  In  an  interview  between  the  Fren* 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Mr.  Rives,  described  ■ 
his  despatch  of  the  28th  April,  1831,  the  min^ 
"spoke  of  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  all  money  quertwni 
in  a  representative  Government,  increased  in  ihepresw 
instance  by  the  almost  unanimous  report  of  the  coin™* 
sion."  In  another  interview  with  the  President  of  » : 
Council  of  Ministers,  described  in  the  tome  despstcnji 
Mr.  Rives,  M.  Perrier  said:  "He  felt  all  the  imporiaD« 
of  cultivating  good  relations  with  the  United  SUtes,  wj 
that  he  was  sincerely  desirous  of  adjusting  tliis  anctem 
controversy;  but  that  their  finances,  as  I  saw,  ^*^.? 
ceedingly  deranged,  and  that  there  would  be  P"eat  drm» 
culty  in  reconciling  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  anw* 
tional2charge  on  the  enfeebled  resources  of  the  Swc,Mr 
claims,  too,  which  had  not  arisen  from  any  "^^^^^ 
by  the  present  Government  of  France."  In  ^"^  ?"! 
despatch  Mr.  Rives  reports:  "The  Kin^  ^^^^(*Z 
he  has  always  done,  very  cordial  sentiments  lor 
United  States;  said  he  had  fi-equently  called  the  atWR- 
tion  of  his  ministers  to  the  necessity  of  •e^^^^'^^  ?"LJ^ 
lamations;  that  they  had  always  objected  the  ^^^^VZi 
ed  state  of  the  finances;  but  he  hoped  they  would  r 
find  the  means  of  doing  justice."  ^m* 

In  a  despatch  of  Mr.  Rives,  of  the  7i\\  of  Miyi  i^J 
communicating  the  offer  of  twenty  millions  of/^*"^ 
full  satisfaction  of  our  claims,  and  his  declining  toij- 
cept  it,  he  states  the  French  minister  to  have  rep"«J 
"  that  the  offer  he  had  just  made  was  one  of  ^^^ 
liberality;  that  it  would  subject  the  ministers  ^^  * /v!5n 
responsibility  before  the  Chambers;  that  he  had  n^^^ 
already  warned,  from  various  quarters,  that  "^7.^, 
be  held  to  a  strict  account  for  his  settlement  of  tn« 
fair. "    In  the  same  despatch  Mr.  Rives  detail!  a  conv^ 
sation  which  he  had  had  with  the  Prcsidentof  the  co«^^ 
cil,  respecting  the  amount  of  our  claims,  in  ^"!^    ^ 
said  "  that  it  was  particularly  hanl  that  the  o^^^^^, 
their  adjustment  should  now  fall  upon  the  f^'**'"^-^ 
ernment,  in  the  present  crippled  state  of  its  i**^  ^^ 
and  when  all  its  expenses  were  upon  a  war  footing, 
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ide  tt  the  formation  of  the  treaty,  to  amount  simply 
I  an  engagement  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  obtain 
easMot  of  the  Chambers  to  the  appropriation.  Such 
oold  certainly  be  the  understanding,  in  a  similar  case, 
ttfreeo  honorable  and  conscientious  individuals;  and 
icb,  I  apprehend,  will  be  the  opinion  hereafter,  when 
uaioos  shall  have  subsided,  of  every  impartial  inquirer 
ler  truth. 

The  question  (said  Mr.  C.)  is  now  presented,  has  the 
^cuch  Executive  complied  with  his  promise?  Has  he 
ononbly,  faithfully,  and  earnestly,  endeavored  to  ob- 
lia  the  assent  qf  the  Chambers?  To  these  questions  1 
kill  not  reply.  I  leave  the  answer  to  our  Executive 
•d  to  our  ministers.  They  have  explicitly  and  honora- 
ff  acquitted  the  French  Executive  on  this  important 
0iat. 

But  (nid  Mr.  C .)  let  us  turn  to  the  conduct  of  our 
vn  Executive  in  relation  to  this  important  part  of  the 
Mrtfoversy.  If  the  implied  obligation  on  the  part  of 
heFreoch  Executive  was  sueh  as  I  suppose,  there  was 
^corresponding  one  on  the  part  of  ours,  to  interpose 
o  obstacle  in  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  Chamber. 
Ibv  stands  the  fict?  Mr.  Rives,  in  communicating  to 
W  Executive  the  result  of  the  negotiation,  boasted  of 
M  skill,  and  the  advantage  which  he  had  acquired  over 
ke  French  negotiators.  I  pass  him  by.  It  was,  per- 
hips,  natural  for  him  to  boast.  What  does  the  Execu- 
Ire  do?  With  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  fore- 
■ttned  of  the  difficulty  whicSi  the  French  ministry 
iould  have  to  encounter  in  the  Chambers,  he  publishes 
k  tbe  world  this  bcwstful  communication,  which  pro- 
iKed  a  sensation  in  France  such  as  might  have  been 
expected,  which  increased  in  the  same  proportion  the 

iat  it  was  certainly  not  the  interest  of  either  country 
bnake  an  arrangement  which  the  legislative  authority 
kte  might  refuse  to  carry  into  execution.'' 

In  mother  despatch  of  Mr.  Rives,  of  tlie  29th  of  May, 
U3l,  he  rebtes  a  conversation  in.  an  interview  with 
<k  President  of  the  Council.  That  minister,  Mr.  Rives 
ihla, "  then  said  that,  but  for  the  Chambers,  there 
vwid  be  ]e$§  difficulty  in  arranging  this  question,  but 
^he  apprehended  a  very  serious  opposition  to  it  on 
<heir  part,  which  -iDight  even  more  seriously  embroil 
4e  relations  of  the  two  countries,  by  refusing  to  carry 
•to execution  any  arrangement  which  should  be  made." 
fie  added,  ''that  two  months  sooner  or  later  could  not 
^  of  much  importance  in  the  aettlement  of  this  ques- 
^  >nd  asked  me  if  there  would  be  any  objection  to 
•dJQuming  its  decision  till  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers, 
?hea  the  minbters  could  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
Mi^  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  two  Houses." 
'^  postponement  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Rives,  and 
'w  not  insisted  upon ." 

During  the  progress  of  the  negotiation  the  principle 
SI  ndemnity  was  early  conceded.  The  French  minis- 
^fint  offered  fifteen  millions  of  francs.  Mr.  Rives 
**«»ded  forty.  The  Frencli  minister  advanced  to 
^"^^Tf  to  twenty-four,  and  finally,  with  extreme  reluc* 
^||*ito  twenty-five.  At  the  point  of  twenty-four,  Mr. 
■^^caaie  down  to  thirty-two,  as  the  medium  between 
uKtVD  proposals.  At  that  of  twenty -five,  the  French 
'^'■ter  announced  it  as  their  ultimatum;  and  in  a  de- 
|P*<atof  Mr.  Rives,  of  the  14th  June,  1831,  he  reports 
(he  ]^neb  minister  to  have  said  "  that  it  was  the  opin- 
io « the  most  enlightened  and  influent'uil  members  of 
JojJCbambers,  that  the  offer  of  twenty-four  millions, 

*'''*tofere  made,  was  greatly  too  much;  that , 

"T"    'i  — 9  ■,  and  other  leading  members  of 

^^  Chamber  or  the  other,  whom  he  mentioned^  had 
^ff  greased  that  opinion  to  him,  and  emphatically 
^n|«lbim  of  the  serious  difficulties  to  which  this  aflair 
Would  expose  ministers." 


difficulty  of  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  Chambers  to  the 
appropriation.  The  next  step  increased  the  difficulty. 
Knowing,  as  he  did,  that  the  appropriations  depended 
upon  the  Chamber,  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
without  waiting  for  its  action,  drew  a  bill  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  first  instalment  before  the  appropriation 
was  made,  and  before,  of  course,  it  could  possibly  be 
paid.  A  protest  necessarily  followed,  accompanied  with 
much  irritation  on  both  sides. 

With  these  obstacles,  created  by  our  own  acts,  the 
treaty  was  submitted  to  the  Chambers.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  obtain  the  appropriation.  The  minister 
displayed  uncommon  zeal  and  ability  in  defence  of  the 
treaty,  but  in  vain,  under  these  multiplied  difficulties. 
The  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  eight  votesj  a 
number  so  small,  in  so  large  a  body,  that  it  may  be  fair- 
ly presumed,  without  any  violence,  that,  had  not  Mr. 
Rives's  letter  been  published,  and  the  draft  drawn  be- 
fore the  appropriation  was  made,  the  majority  would 
have  been  on  the  other  side,  and  all  the  unhappy  train 
of  consequences  which  have  since  followed  would  have 
been  prevented.  So  earnest  were  the  French  ministry 
in  their  efforts  to  carry  the  bill,  that  their  defeat  dissolve 
ed  the  administration. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  who  can  doub(  where  the 
responsibility  rests?  We  had  thrown  the  impediments  in 
the'way — we  who  had  been  so  urgent  to  obtain  the  trea- 
ty, and  we  who  Were  to  profit  by  its  execution.  It  mat- 
ters not,  in  the  view  in  which  I  am  considering  the  ques- 
tion, to  what  motives  the  acts  of  our  Executive  may  be 
attributed;  whether  to  design  or  thoughtlessness,  it  can- 
not shift  the  responsibility. 

Let  us  now  (said  Mr.  C.)  proceed  to  the  next  stage 
of  this  most  unfortunate  affair. 

I  pass  over  the  intervening  periods  I  come  to  tlie 
opening  of  the  next  session  of  Congress.  In  what  man- 
ner does  the  President,  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  notice  the  failure  of  the  French  Chambers 
to  make  the  appropriation?  Knowing,  as  he  must,  how 
much  the  acts  to  which  I  have  referred  had  contributed 
to  the  defeat  of  the  bill,  and  that  his  administration  was 
responsible  for  those  acts,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that 
he  would  have  noticed  the  fate  of  the  bill  in  the  calmest 
and  most  gentle  manner;  that  he  would  have  done  full 
justice  to  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  the  French  Executive 
in  its  endeavors  to  obtain  its  passage,  and  would  have 
thrown  himself  with  confidence  on  the  justice  and  the 
honor  of  the  French  nation  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  trea- 
ty. In  a  word,  that  he  would  have  done  all  in  his  power 
to  strengthen  the  executive  Government  in  France  in 
their  future  efforts  to  obtain  the  appropriation,  and 
carefully  avoid  every  thing  that  might  interpose  addi- 
tional obstacles.  Instead  of  taking  this  calm  and  con- 
siderate course,  so  well  calculated  to  secure  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  treaty,  and  so  befitting  the  dignity  and  jus- 
tice of  our  Government,  he  sends  a  message  to  Con- 
gress, couched  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  recom- 
mending that  he  should.be  invested  with  authority  to 
issue  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  the  event  of  the 
appropriation  not  being  made — a  measure,  if  not  tanta- 
mount to  war,  leading  to  it  by  almost  a  necessary  conse- 
3uence.  The  message  was  received  in  Franee  with  the 
eep  feeling  of  irritation  which  mip^ht  have  been  ex- 
pected; and  under  this  feeling,  with  all  the  impedi- 
ments which  it  was  calculated  to  create,  the  bill  to  carry 
the  treaty  into  effect  had  the  second  time  to  make  iU 
appearance  in  the  Chambers.  They  were  surmounted. 
The  bill  passed;  but  not  without  a  condition— a  condi- 
tion which  causes  the  present  difficulty. 

I  deep^  regret  (said  Mr.  C.)  the  condition.  In  my 
opinion  the  honor  of  France  did  not  require  it;  and  the 
only  vindication  that  can  be  offered  fur  the  ministry  io 
accepting  it,  is  the  necessity  of  the  '^  was  in- 
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dispensable  to  its  pftstag^e.  But  surely,  in  the  midst  of 
the  difficoUies  which  it  has  caused,  we  ought  not  to  for- 
get t)tat  the  acts  of  our  own  Executive  were  the  cause 
of  its  insertion. 

This  (said  Mr.  C)  brings  us  to  the  present  stage  of 
this  unhappy  controversy.  I  shall  not  offer  an  opinion 
on  the  message  and  documents  which  have  just  been 
read,  till  I  have  bad  time  to  read  them  at'  leisure,  and 
more  fully  comprehend  their  character  and  bearing. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  probably  had  the 
advantage  of  roe  in  knowing  their  contents.  [Here  Mr. 
BucHAiTAH'  signified  his  dissent.]  I  will  not  (said  Mr. 
C.)  make  the  remarks  that  I  intended;  but  I  am  not  sat- 
isfied with  much  that  I  have  heard  in  the  reading  of  the 
message  and  the  documents.  I  am,  in  particular,  very 
liir  from  being  satisfied  with  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
Secretary  of  Stale  why  he  did  not  accept  the  copy  of 
the  letter  from  the  Duke  de  Broglie  to  the  French 
charp^^  d'affaires  here,  which  the  latter  offered  to  put 
in  his  possession.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  we  have 
not  that  document,  ft  might  have  shed  much  light  on 
the  present  state  of  this  unhappy  controversy.  Much 
mystery  hangs  over  the  subject. 

There  is  another  point  (said  Mr.  C.)  which  requires 
explanation.  There  is  cettainly  some  hope  that  the 
message  at  the  opening  of  ttie  session  may  be  favorably 
received  in  France.  The  President  has  in  it  expressly 
adopted  the  explanation  offered  by  Mr.  Livingston, 
which  affords  some  hope,  at  least,  that  it  may  prove  to 
be  satisfactory  to  the  French  Government.  Why,  then, 
send  this  message  at  this  time?  Why  recommend  pi'ep- 
arations  and  non-intercourse,  till  we  have  heard  how 
the  message  has  been  received  in  France?  Suppose  its 
reception  should  be  favorable,  in  the  absence  or  a  rep- 
resetitative  of  our  Government  at  the  French  court,  noth- 
ing could  be  done  till  the  message  which  we  have  just 
received  shall  have  passed  the  Atlantic,  and  reached 
Paris.  How  unfortunate  would  be  the  consequence! 
What  new  entanglements  and  difficulties  would  be  caus- 
ed in  the  relations  of  the  two  countries!  Why  all  this? 
Who  can  explain?  Will  any  friend  of  the  administration 
rise  in  his  place  and  tell  us  what  is  intended? 

I  might  ask  (said  Mr.  C.)  for  like  explanation,  why 
our  charge  was  recalled  from  Paris  at  the  time  he  was. 
Why  not  wait  till  the  annual  message  was  received? 
Whom  have  we  there  to  represent  us  on  its  reception, 
to  explain  any  difficulty  which  might  remain  to  be  ex- 
plained? All  these  things  may  have  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation. I  cannot,  however,  perceive  it.  There  may 
be  some  deep  mystery  in  the  whole  affair,  which  those 
only  who  are  initiated  can  understand. 

I  fear  (said  Mr.  C.)  that  with  the  message  which 
we  have  this  day  received,  the  last  hope  of  preserving 
the  peace  of  the  country  has  vanished.  This  compels 
me  to  look  forward.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  me,  in 
casting  my  eyes  to  the  future,  is  the  utter  impossibility 
that  war,  should  there  imfortunately  be  one,  can  have 
an  honorable  termination.  We  shall  go  into  war  to 
exact  the  payment  of  five  millions  of  dollars.  The  first 
cannon  discharged  on  our  part  would  be  a  receipt  in 
full  for  the  whole  amount.  To  expect  to  obtain  pay- 
ment by  a  treaty  of  peace  would  be  worse  than  idle.  If 
our  honor  would  be  involved  in  such  a  termination  of 
the  contest,  the  honor  of  France  would  be  equally  in- 
volved in  the  opposite.  The  struggle  then  would  be, 
who  should  hold  out  longest  in  this  unprofitable, 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  seriousness  of  the  occasion, 
ridiculous  contest.  To  determine  this  point,  wc  must 
inquire  which  can  inflict  on  the  other  the  greater  injury, 
and  to  which  the  war  must  be  most  expensive.  To 
both  a  ready  answer  may  be  given.  The  capacity  of 
France  to  inflict  injury  upon  us  is  ten  times  greater  than 
ours  to  inflict  injuries  on  her;  while  the  cost  of  th^  war. 


in  proportion  to  her  means,  would  be  in  nearly  the  mm 
proportion  less  than  ours  to  our  means.  She  bis  nkr 
tively  a  small  commerce  to  be  destroyed,  while  we  h»t 
the  largest  in  the  world,  in  proportion  to  our  cipM 
and  -population.  She  may  threaten  and  hana  ov 
coast,  while  her  own  is  safe  from  assault.  Lookinf  oier 
the  whole  ground,  I  do  not,  said  Mr.  C,  hesittte  t» 
pronounce  that  a  war  with  France  will  be  among  te 
greatest  calamities,  greater  than  a  war  with  Engbid 
herself.  The  power  of  the  latter  to  annoy  us  any  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  former;  but  so  Is  ours,  in  tan, 
greater  to  annoy  England  than  France.  There  is » 
other  view  connected  with  this  point,  deserving  the 
most  serious  consideration,  particularly  by  tbecoowKr* 
cial  and  navigati  ng  portion  of  the  Union .  Nothing  cm  be 
more  destructive  to  our  commerce  and  navigation  thn 
for  England  to  be  neutral,  while  we  are  beltigennt,  ii 
a  contest  with  such  a  country  as  France.  The  wliolerf 
our  commercial  marine,  with  our  entire  shipping^,  v^ool' 
pass  almost  instantly  into  the  hands  of  England.  Wilb 
the  exception  of  our  public  armed  vessels,  there  voold 
be  scarcely  a  flag  of  ours  afloat  on  the  ocean.  We  fit9 
rich  by  being  neutral  while  England  was  bcHigfrteC 
It  was  that  which  so  suddenly  built  up  the  mighty  fM 
of  our  prosperity  and  greatness.  Reverse  the  poiHio^ 
let  England  be  neutral  while  we  arc  belligersnt,  indji 
sources  of  our  wealth  and  prosperity  would  be  sptewf 
exhausted. 

In  a  just  and  necessary  war,  said  Mr.  C,  ^^^^ 
consequences  ought  to  be  fearlessly  met.  Tho«p»J 
friend  to  peace,  when  a  proper  occasion  occurs,  I  w«» 
be  among  the  last  to  dread  the  consequences  ofw^^*  ' 
think  the  wealth  and  blood  of  a  country  are  well  pcuiw 
out  in  maintaining  a  just,  honorable,  and  neceosry  *>'» 
but  in  such  a  war  as  that  with  which  the  country  n  no* 
threatened— a  mere  war  of  etiquette— a  war  tunnnr* 
a  question  so  trivial  as  whether  an  explanation  enwl* 
shall  not  be  given— no,  whether  it  has,  or  has  notbeei 
given,  (for  that  is  the  real  point  on  which  the  conw 


liberty  and  institutions  of  the  country.    I  hold  tbemj 
be  in  imminent  danger.     Such  has  -been  the  gr»fP 
executive  power,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  ^^^. 
usurpations,  even  in  a  period  of  peace;  and  bow  »o 
less  shall  wc  be  able,  with  the  vast  increase  °^^^ 
and  patronage  which  a  war  must  confer  on  that  dep*** 
ment?    In  a  sound  condition  of  the  country,  ^'VV"J 
institutions  in  their  full  vigor,  and   every  ^^^"^ 
confined  to  its  proper  sphere,  we  would  have  no^Jj 
to  fear  from  a  war  with  France,  or  any  other  ro  ^ 
but  our  system  is  deeply  diseased,  and  we  mty  •**' 
worst  in  being  involved  in  a  war  at  such  a  juncture. 

I  have,  said  Mr,  C,  in  conclusion,  no  objection  W'J^ 
message  and  documents  going  to  the  ^°?™!  g-^ 
Foreign  Relations.  I  have  great  confidence  »"  *"*  J^^ 
mittee,  and  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  d"»«^**"^.Li 
duty  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country  with  V^Vyi 
and  wisdom,  at  the  present  trying  juncture.  "^ 
me  suggest  a  caution  against  the  hasty  ^^^P^^^^^ 
recommendations  of  the  message.  *''?.  V-hfe 
would  be  to  change  for  the  worse  the  P***'****"  !^  'Sd,i 
now  occupy  in  this  unfortunate  controversyi  »»^  '  -^ 
fear,  directly  to  war.  We  are  told  that  a  FrencD  » 
has  been  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  which  has  been 
sidered  as  a  menace,  with  the  intention  of  frigbtewnRg 
into  hasty  measures.  The  French  Governnjcot 
has  said,  in  its  ofiicial  journal,  that  il  acts  on  ^°fjz^ 
sive,  and  that  there  is  no  legitimate  cause  of  ^l^  j^ 
the  two  countries.  We  would  not  be  j«»^*"*^(i< 
these  declarations,  connected  with  the  circunwtiu^^ 
the  case,  were  wc  to  regard  the  sending  th?  »^ 
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Knace.  We  must  not  forg«t  that  we,  in  this  contro- 
tny,  are,  as  my  collea^rue  said  the  other  da/ in  debate, 
he  plaintifTs,  and  France  the  defendant.  If  there  must 
€  war,  it  mast  come  from  us,  not  France.  She  has 
either  motiTe  nor  cause  to  make  war.  As  we,  then. 
Mat  declare  the  war,  it  is  not  strange  that  France,  after 
rbat  has  passed,  should  prepare  for  the  worst;  and  such 
reparation  ought  fairly  to  be  considered,  not  as  a 
lenioe,  but  as  a  precautionary  measure,  resulting  from 
«r  owD  acts.  But  should  we  in  turn  commence  arm- 
■C,  it  must  be  followed  on  the  part  of  France  with  in- 
ittscd  preparation,  and  again  on  ours  with  a  corre- 
pQiding  increase,  till,  at  length,  the  pride  and  passions 
f  both  parties  would  be  so  wrought  up  as  to  burst  out 
»open  violence. 

I  We,  said  Mr.  C,  thus  freely  expressed  my  opinion 
m  this  important  subject,  feeling  a  deep  conrictton 
Mt  neither  justice,  honori  nor  necessity,  impel  to  arms; 
M  that  a  war  with  France,  at  all  times,  and  more 
i^oally  at  the  present,  would  be  among  the  greatest 
Miinrties  that  could  befall  the  country. 

Ut,  CDTHBERT  followed,  saying,  the  Senator  from 
Uttth  Carolina  says  war  must  followl  If  you  arm,  war 
loit  follow!  We  are  told,  in  so  many  words,  that  we 
■re  not  do  so.'  Yes,  sir,  that  voice  that  twenty-four 
»"  "go  lighted  the  fire  of  confidence  and  patriotism 
■  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  him,  now  humbles  itself, 
■d  would  humble  this  Senate,  before  a  foreign  Govern- 
lent.  Dare  not  arm!  Sir,  every  drop  of  blood  in  an 
wcHcan  breast  is  roused  by  such  a  sentiment.  Shame! 
■iipe!  that  it  should  have  been  uttered  here.  I  trust 
rwill  neet  with  but  one  answer  from  one  end  of  the 
«ion  to  the  other. 

Mr.  BUPHANAN  said  that  when  he  made  the  obser- 
«ioni  which  had  called  forth  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
J  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhovst,]  he  had  believ- 
«  the  roeiBage  to  be  the  harbinger  of  peace,  and  not  of 
n^  This  was  still  his  opinion.  In  this  respect  he  dif- 
«a  entirely  from  the  gentleman.  Under  this  impres- 
■B,  he  had  then  risen  merely  to  remark  that,  consider- 
J  the  provocation  which,  we  had  i^ccived,  the  tone, 
« sfMnt,  and  the  recommendations  themselves,  uf  the 
||^JJ»gc,  were  mild  and  prudent,  and  were  well  calcu- 
wu  to  make  an  impression  upon  France,  and  to  render 
^lenaiblc  of  her  injustice. 

It  hid  been  far  from  his  intention  to  excite  a  general 
»itfi  on  the  French  question,  and  he  would  not  be 
fwn  into  it  now  by  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
»«  Carolina.  He  must,  however,  be  permitted  to 
V  he  was  sorry,  very  sorry,  that  the  gentleman  had 
wciiimed  tliat,  if  war  should  come,  wp  are  the  authors 
lit  f  V'  *"*^  **  w^ou  W  be  the  fault,  not  of  the  French, 
J»wihe  American  Government.  Such  a  declaration, 
'|***«>ng  from  such  a  source,  from  a  voice  so  power- 
u  wd  80  potent,  would  be  heard  on  the  other  side  of 
J  Atlantic,  and  there  might  produce  a  most  injurious 
■^j  He  was  happy  to  say  that  this  sentiment  was 
••"ly  at  war  with  the  opinion  of  our  Committee  on 
;°J"p  R«J*t»ons,  who,  in  their  repo-^t  of  the  last  ses- 
«J»  Jaa  expressed  the  decided  opinion  that  the  Amer- 
2\^wemment,  should  it  become  necessary,  must 
^  »poq  the  execution  of  the  treaty.  It  was  at  war 
jn  IDC  unanimous  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
™™**<><' the  same  session,  decUring  that  the  treaty 
Jj?  J*  »!»»ntained.     He  believed  it  was  ecjually  at  war 

^^  leelings  and  opinions  of  the  American  people. 
Jl^  he  expressed  his  hope  and  his  belief  that  this 
JJJ^Rc  would  prove  to  be  the  olive  branch  of  peace,  still 

'^M  so  much  uncertainty  in  the  event,  that  it  now 
Jr™  w  imperative  duty  to  prepare  for  the  worst. 
2«  *e»  («aid  Mr.  B.,)  whilst  a  powerful  Heet  is  riding 
7^  WT  Southern  coast,  in  a  menacing  attitude,  sit 
^  *w  withhold  from  the  President  the  means  which 
Voi.  xn.— 12 


are  necessary  to  place  our  country  in  a  state  of  defence^ 
He  trusted  this  would  would  never,  never,  be  the  case. 
The  messages  and  documents  were  then  read,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  moved 
by  Mr.  Clat. 

ELECTIONEERING  AGENTS. 

Mr.  WHITE,  of  Tennessee,  rose  and  said:  I  rise,  Mr. 
President,  to  offer  the  resolution  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand;  but  to  enable  the  Senate  to  understand  why  it  is 
offered,  and  the  object  I  wish  to  accomplish,  it  is  a  duty 
incumbent  on  me  to  accompany  it  with  some  explana- 
tion; I  will  therefore  read  it,  and  then  pass  it  to  your 
table: 

Reaolvtdt  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  here- 
by \%  requested  to  inform  the  Senate  what  office  Ben- 
jamin F.  Curry  holda  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  under 
what  law  he  was  appointed,  and  at  what  time;  what 
salary  he  receives,  and  whether  he  has  at  any  time  re- 
ceived any  allowance  in  addition  to  his  salary,  and  how 
much;  stating  particularly  the  whole  amount  he  has  re- 
ceived each  year. 

This  Mr.  Curry  (proceeded  Mr.  W.)  went  into  the 
nation  some  time  after  the  election  of  the  present  Chief 
Magistrate,  and  1  believed  until  about  a  twelvemonth  ago 
he  had  been  employed  as  an  inferior  agent  to  superin- 
tend the  enrolment  of  Cherokees  for  emigration,  to  have 
their  improvements  valued,  &c.  During, the  last  winter 
he  was  here,  and  when  I  returned  home  last  spring,  I 
understood  he  was  making  some  fi|^ure  as  a  politician; 
that  out  of  his  own  head,  or  by  the  mstigation  of  some 
persdn  more  wicked  than  himself,  he  had,  while  here, 
written  some  letters  for  publication  to  a  small  newspa- 
per in  my  own  State,  which  had  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  traducing  me.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  we 
had,  in  some  of  our  congressional  districts,  animated 
contests  between  candidates  for  Congress.  This  gen- 
tleman, I  understood,  took  an  active  part.  He  some- 
times travelled  out  of  the  nation,  and  even  out  of  his 
congressional  district,  was  zealous  in  propagating  his 
opinions,  and,  as  I  am  informed  and  believe,  either  wrote 
himself  or  furnished  the  materials  for  one  or  more 
pieces  for  the  same  vehicle  of  slander  to  which  he  had 
.written  while  in  Washington. 

In  the  district  including  the  Cherokee  agency  he  was 
zealous  in  opposing  the  election  of  the  former  member, 
and,  with  a  view  to  enable  him  to  act  efficiently,  was  in 
the  habit  of  reading  and  showing,  confidentially,  a  letter 
said  to  be  written  by  the  President  himself,  finding  fault 
with  the  former  member  by  name,  and  using  gene- 
ral expressions,  which  Mr.  Curry  said  were  intended  for 
me.  ■  I  have  likewise  been  informed  that,  still  further  to 
succeed  in  his  plans  of  defamation,  he  confidentially 
used  a  letter,  said  to  be  written  to  him  by  my  honorable 
colleague,  [Mr.  Geukdt,]  in  which  my  name  was  used, 
not  much  to  my  advantage;  and  I  now  take  this  occaaion, 
in  the  Senate/  in  presence  of  our  brother  Senators,  in 
presence  of  this  audience,  and  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
to  ask  my  colleague  to  say  whether,  at  any  time,  he 
wrote  any  letter  to  Mr.  Curry,  in  which  my  name  is 
used. 

[JAt,  Gbuitdt  answered  that  he  was  taken  by  surprise 
with  the  question;  but  he  did  not  remember  he  had  ever 
written  a  letter  on  any  subject  to  Mr.  Curry,  and  that  he 
felt  certain,  if  he  had,  he  bad  never  used  his  colleague's 
name  in  other  terms  than  those  of  respect.] 

Mr.  White  proceeded.  I  am  then  satisfied  with  the 
answer  given  for  the  present,  and  this  artifice  must  have 
been  used  by  Mr.  Curry  the  more  effectually  to  deceive 
and  mislead  those  to  whom  he  made  such  statements. 

All  this  conduct  I  disregarded,  anddid  not  even  think 
it  worthy  to  be  made  matter  of  conversation.  Our  elec- 
tions terminated;  the  former  member  was  re*elected; 
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•nd  when  the  Legislature  met,  1  was  again  honored  with 
.  a  seat  here  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Some  time  ago  a  friend  brought  me  a  Georgia  news- 
paper, and  pointed  roe  to  a  letter  under  the  signature  of 
Mr.  Curry,  dated  1st  December,  1835.  and  addressed  to 
the  editor  of  a  newspaper  called  the  Federal  Union.  Tn 
that  paper  It  had  been  published,  and  from  it  copied  in- 
to various  other  papers,  and  finally  into  one  in  my  own 
State,  called  the  Nashville  Union,  gotten  up  by  funds 
furnished  here  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  distributing, 
in  my  own  State  and  elsewhere,  all  the  dirty  filth  and 
slander  which  could  be  collected,  with  a  view  to  detract 
from  my  humble  standing. 

The  time  at  which  this  letter  was  published,  as  well 
•as  the  place  where,  and  the  matter  of  it,  struck  me  with 
some  force.  The  Legpslatures  of  Georgia,- of  Alabama, 
of  Tennessee,  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  several 
other  States,  were  then  in  session,  if  I  mistake  not,  and 
if  I  do  I  hope  gentlemen  will  correct  me,  and  that  of 
Mississippi  was  soon  to  meet.  Four  of  these  States  had 
a  deep  stake  in  the  Indian  question,  because  the  Indians 
now  reside  in  portions  of  them. 

I  saw  that  the  most  g^oss  and  base  fnlsehoods  were 
contained  in  it,  as  to  myself.  This  I  did  not  so  much 
regard;  but  I  saw  further,  that,  with  a  view  to  reach 
-me,  a  statement  was  made  respecting  Mr.  McConnell, 
one  of  my  constituents,  an  humble  and  inoffensive  citi- 
zen, which  would,  in  all  probability,,  cost  him  his  life. 
I  felt  hurt  by  this,  as  I  had  been  the  medium  through 
which  the  Secretary  of  War  had  induced  him  to  under« 
take  this  delicate,  confidential,  and  hazardous  agency. 

The  falsehoods  were  so  glaring,  and  the  mischievous 
-tendency  of  the  letter  so  obvious,  that  I  at  first  hoped, 
so  soon  as  it  met  the  eye  of  the  administration,  the  mat- 
ter would  be  set  right  without  any  application  from  any 
quarter.  After  waiting  some  time  without  any  step 
having  been  taken,  and  having  g^od  reason  to  believe 
•the  letter  had  been  seen  by  at  least  one  member  of  the 
administration,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  under  date  of  the  2d  instant,  a  copy  of  which  I 
will  now  read : 

Wasbinotoh,  January  2,  1836. 

BxAK  SiB:  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  inviting  your 
attention  to  a  letter,  under  the  signature  of  Benjamin  F. 
Curry,  published  in  a  newspaper  called  the  Federal 
Unioh,  and  bearing  date  ••  Cherokee  Agency,  Decem- 
ber 1st,  1835." 

In  it  you  will  see,  In  speaking  of  Samuel  McConnell, 
Mr.  Curry  uses  this  language:  **  he  has,  for  some  years 
"past,  under  the  procurement  of  Judge  White,  of  Ten- 
nessee, been  receiving  pay  from  the  Unite'd  States  Gov- 
ernment, as  a  secret  and  confidential  agent,  while  all  his 
visible  eflforts  have  been  to  defeat  the  measures, of  the 
ostensible  agents  in  bringing  about  a  treaty." 

I  feel  assured  your  own  sense  of  justice  will  at  once 
pronounce  that  this  statement,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
is  entirely  unfounded. 

The  name  of  Mr.  McConnell  was  not  brought  to  your 
notice  by  me;  1  n^ver  asked  or  procured  the  Depart- 
ment to  appoint  him.  Any  agency  I  had  in  the  matter 
was  at  the  instance  of  the  Department,  and  to  carry  in- 
to effect  its  wishes,  as  is  frilly  disclosed  in  the  letter 
from  the  acting  Secretary  of  War  to  me,  and  my  an- 
swer, with  its  enclosure,  to  him,  to  which  1  beg  leave  to 
refer  you. 

In  that,  as  in  every  thing  else,  I  was  willing  to  do  all 
in  my  power  to  aid  in  carrying  into  effect  the  wishes  of 
the  Department  in  relation  to  the  Indians,  and  must 
think  I  am  treated  with  great  injustice  if  your  agents 
attached  to  your  Department  are  thus  to  misrepresent 
and  calumniate  me.  From  all  the  information  I  possess, 
I  must  think  in  the  charges  against  Mr.  McConnell 
there  is  a  great  disregard  ot  truth.   I  had  ever  believed. 


and  yet  do,  that  he  acted  with  groat  fidelity,  asd  thi 
from  his  services  much  benefit  resulted. 

But,  sir,  if  Mr.  McConoell  was  a  secret  a|ent,a^ 
pointed  by  your  Department,  does  he  merit  thithiitt 
should  be  endangered  by  this  statement  of  your  a^ 
If  he  was  not  a  secret  agent,  is  it  right  that  be  sbouMte 
endangered  by  the  statement  of  such  a  falsehood? 

In  another  part  of  Mr.  Curry's  letter  be  Ma, 
shortly  before  the  council,  Lewis  Ross  came  to  Eh» 
ville,  and  after  his  return  rumors  were  put  tfloitai' 
nected  with  my  name. 

The  inference  Mr.  Curry  wislies  should  be  dnii 
from  this  statement  no  doubt  was,  that  Lewis  Ro«  cant 
to  Knoxville  to  consult  me.  I  assure  you,  thstif  Ife 
Ross  was  at  Knoxville,  from  the  time  I  left  Wsshiiigli^ 
in  March,  till  my  return  this  fall,  I  never  besrdtfa 
until  I  read  Mr.  Curry's  letter,  and  have  bad  no  coos* 
nication  whatever  with  l\im. 

The  whole  lenor  of  thia  letter,  so  far  as  I  sra  c» 
cerned,  is  a  tissue  of  misrepresentations,  intended  M 
place  my  conduct  in  a  false  view  before  the  woiid. 

I  am  well  aware  that  those  who  know  Mr.  Canj 
would  not  excuse  me  for  taking  any  notice  of  hiisj 
ders  generally;  but  from  the  peculiar  oiture  oijj 
charge,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  conncxioo  fi 
your  Department,  hia  statement  may  be  thought  ea 
tied  to  aome  credit,  should  it  pass  without  rebuke. 

He  is.  your  ofiicer;  you  are  the  witness  ^^'^  J*? 
the  gross  injustice  done  me,  and  to  you  I  <»''™*''''J 
appeal  for  such  steps  aa  will  do  that  which  is  jitfttoth 
country,  to  Mr.  Curry,  and  to  myself.  . 

I  beg  to  be  informed  what  course  you  wUl  puii«" 
this  matter.  . 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  joor  one 
dient  servant. 

On  the  night  of  the  15th  I  received  his  titsfrtr,^ 
the  14th,  enclosing  a  copy  of  one  written  to  Mr.  CuH) 
on  the  9th. 

DZPABTMIITT  OF  Wa», 

January  14,  ISSft- 

Dear  Sir:  I  must  ask  your  indulgence  for  nothawj 
answered  your  letter  of  the  2d  instant,  which  vu  R 
ceived  here  on  the  5th.  The  delay  hss  been  owing  • 
the  great  press  of  business,  and  to  the  propriety  oJ  »J 
ing  the  matter  before  the  President.  j 

I  have  now  the  honor  to  send  the  copy  of  a  letter 
dressed  to  Major  Curry,  and  in  whrch  the  Pres«o<JJ 
disapprobation  is  conveyed  to  him.     The  stateinen 
Mr.  McConnell  was  employed  at  your  suggestion  » 
together  erroneous,  and  I  have  put  the  *'f^**^*V'u  ni 
giving  the  true  facts  of  the  case.     I  considered  «« 
partment  under  obligations  to  you  for  the  ^^^^^^ 
took  on  the  subject  of  the  employment  and  P^^' ;; 
of  Mr.  McConnell,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  do  Ji"^ 
to  hr^  services,  so  far  as  these  are  known  to  me. 

If  Major  Curry  intended  to  intimate,  as  you  sopP^ 
that  there  was  a  communication  between  yourse  ^^ 
Mr.  Ross,  such  an  intimation  was  highly  •""?"*?*'',„ 
dependent  of  the  entire  want  ofproof  of  such  *^  ^ 
your  word  is  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  me  that  tnc 
no  Just  ground  for  the  suggestion.  ..   .^ 

1  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedien 

^"*'  LEWIS  CASS- 

Hon.  Hugh  L.  White.  . 

War  DEPARTMsirT,  January  9t  l»  ^ 
Sir  :  The  attention  of  this  Department  has  ^^^^ 
to  a  letter  from  you  to  the  editor  of  the  Fcdoi*  ^^^ 
and  which  was  published  in  tlie  Augusta  Centinei 
22d  ultimo.  ,  ^^fi 

I  am  instructed  by  the  President,  if  that  iei^  ^ 

written  by  yoUf  to  convey  to  you  his  disappr*'* 
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irt  of  it.  There  certainly  can  be  no  impropriety  in 
I  officer's  cororounicatiog  to  the  public  proper 'infor- 
Mion  when  circumstancea  require  it,  and  the  genera] 
Focecdings  relating  to  the  prospects  and  progress  of 
K  Cherokee  emigration  are  of  this  nature.  But  it  is 
ilb  Tcgrti  the  President  observes  in  this  communica- 
im  allusioos  to  persons  and  parties  which  do  not  seem 
I  be  necessar)',  and  are  calculated  to  produce  an-  in* 
irious  effect.  There  is  one  error  of  fact,  which  it  he- 
mes the  special  duty  of  this  Department  to  correct;  as 
M  requisite  information  is  upon  its  files.  You  state 
■t  Mr.  McConnell  **  has  for  some  years  past,  under 
K  procurement  of  Judge  White,  of  Tennessee,  been 
Keiring  pay  from  tiic  United  States  Government,  as  a 
Kret  and  confidential  agent,"  &c.  Tou  have  been  led 
Ito  a  mistake  on  this  subject.  Mr.  McConnell  was  not 
■ployed  under  the  procurement  of  Judge  White, 
lie  suggestion  that  Mr.  McConnelPs  services  might  be 
lefttl,  M  well  to  the  United  States  as  .to  the  Cherokee 
l&ns,  was  made  to  this  Department  from  another  and 
try  respectable  quarter.  All  the  necessary  circum- 
iMceswere  not  fully  known  at  the  Department,  proper 
■tractions  were  given  to  Mr.  McConnell,  and  enclosed 
^  Judge  White,  to  be  delivered  if  he  thought  the  ar- 
pngement  would  be  useful.  Judge  White  had  no  agency 
lUtever  in  the  matter  until  he  was  requested,  by  the 
spros  direction  of  the  President,  to  serve  as  a  medi* 
IB  of  communication  between  Mr.  McConnell  and  this 
kptrtment. 

»  Mr.  McConnell  transmitted  various  reports,  contain* 
If  information  respecting  the  state  of  things  in  the 
iMTokee  country.  But  there  is  nothing  in  these  g^- 
tf  iu  the  slightest  degree  to  show  that  he  did  not  act 
pitb  due  fidelity,  as  well  to  the  United  States  as  to  the 
Clicrokee  Indians. 

i  it  is  ilso  a  matter  of  regret  that  you  should  have  at- 
tended %i  all  to  the  employment  of  Mr.  McConnell. 
^nm  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  the  Cherokees, 
>wl  the  suspicious  disposition  of  Indians,  the  disclosure 
1^7  even  put  bis  life  at  hazard.   It  is  therefore  the  more 

Pniive  upon  me  to  state  explicitly,  as  I  have  done, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  reports  of  Mr.  McConneU 
Ibich  could  give  just  offence  to  the  Indians. 
The  President  has  directed  me  to  say  that  he  has  read 
■■d  approves  this  letter;  and  that,  while  he  appreciates 
^zeal  you  have  displayed  in  the  execution  of  your 
pics,  be  deems  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  recommend 
f  yoQ  great  discretion,  and  particularly  to  convey  to 

C  his  disapprobation  of  the  allusion  you  have  made  to 
employment  of  Mr.  McConnell. 
Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

LEWIS  CASS. 
Major  B.  P.  CuuLT,  JVew  Echoia,  Go, 

To  this,  on  the  16tb»  I  wrote  a  very  short  reply: 

WisRiireTOF,  January  16,  1836. 

Diit  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  that  I 
'^iyed  last  night  your  favor  under  date  of  the  14th, 
™  its  enclosure,  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  2d  instant. 
.The  result  is  so  different  from  what  I  think  I  had  a 
'pt  to  anticipate,  that  I  refrain  from  any  remarks  on 
^  contents  of  the  letter  written  to  Mr.  Curry  by  direc- 
«»o  of  the  President. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  your  obedi- 
««t  servant, 

HUGH  L.  WHITE. 

.  I  h«l  applied,  in  the  only  friendly  mode  I  could  de- 
^  for  the  interposition  of  the  executive  power.  I 
'^■cnbered  well  the  great  principle  for  which  the 
P^  had  straggled  to  elevate  the  President  to  his 
PT^t  station.  I  reraetnbered  bis  recognition  of  it  in 
*«  inaagural  address,  which  thousands  of  the  citizens 
« tbe  United  SUtes,  u  well  as  most  of  those  now  in 


the  reach  of  my  voice,  heard  him  deliver,  as  containing, 
the  principles  upon  which  he  would  administer  the  Gov* 
eminent.     The  paragraph  is  in  the  following  words: 

"The  recent  demonstration  of  public  sentiment  in- 
scribes on  the  list  of  executive  duties,  in. characters  too 
legible  to  be  overlooked,  the  task  of  reform,  which  will 
require,  particularly,  the  correction  of  those  abuses  that 
have  brought  the  patronage  of  the  federal  Government 
into  conflict  with  the  freedom  of  elections,  and  the 
counteraction  of  those  causes  which  have  disturbed  the 
rightful  course  of  appointment,  and  have  placed  or 
continued  power  in  unfaithful  .or  incompetent  hands." 

This  short  paragraph  shows  the  main  ground  on 
which  the  contest  rested,  which  ended  in  the  election 
of  the  present  Chief  Magistrate.  It  contains  the  senti- 
ments avowed  by  him  in  the  presence  of  nearly  twenty 
thousand  freemen.  It  contains  the  sentiments  which,  as 
one  of  his  advocates,  I  honestly  entertained.  It  contains 
the  sentiments  on  the  maintenance  of  which,  I  believe 
our  freedom  and  liberty  essentiallv  depend.  I  felt  hurt 
and  mortified  upon  reading  the  Secretary's  letter;  I 
could  not  reply  without  using  expressions  not  fit  to  ad- 
dress to  a  member  of  the  President's  cabinet.  In  place 
of  Mf.  Curry  receiving  such  rebuke  as  would  deter  hint 
from  committing  a  similar  ofTeTice  in  future,  it  appeared 
to  me  that  he  was  complimented.  Although  his  con- 
duct was  not  approved  as  to  McConnelU  as  to  me  it  was 
very  well;  that,  instead  of  an  inferior  agent,  he  was  to 
be  viewed  as  an  electioneering  political  diplomatist;  and 
that,  hereafter,  if  the  gardener  spoken  of  by  the  Seiwtor 
from  Massachusetts  the  other  day  is  to  wear  his  diplo- 
matic button,  Mr.  Curry  ought  to  figure  in  hip  political 
electioneering  star  and  garter. 

But,  sir,  what  was  1  to  do  next?  The  falsehood  has 
gone  forth  to  answer  the  meditated  mischief.  In  some 
of  the  States  it  is  probable  it  has  accomplished  its  ob- 
ject. How  is  it  to  be  contradicted^  I  have  been  fur- 
nished with  a  document  proving  the  falsehood.  Is  it 
supposed  that  I  would  sneak  to  a  printing  office  to  beg  a 
publication  of  its  contradiction?  No.  I  cannot  descend  to 
such  an  act  of  meanness.  If  I  could^  I  dare  not.  The 
proud,  high-minded,  honorable  men  who  sent  me  here 
would,  for  such  an  act  of  degradation,  recall  mc  from  a 
station  among  honorable  men,  and  thus  gratify  some  high 
in  office  who  seek  to  displace  me. 

My  course  ia  here;  my  place  is  here.  From  my  stand, 
on  this  floor,  I  contradict  the  falsehood  and  expose  the 
Injustice.  If  any  opponent  will  deny  my  statement,  or 
justify  this  outrage,  1  meet  him  here  openly,  face  to 
face,  eye  to  eye,  and  maintain  and  assert  what  is  due  to 
my  constituents  and  myself  by  all  honorable  means  in 
my  power. 

But  the  Nashville  Union— this  vehicle  of  slanders  and 
falsehoods,  gottenup  in  this  city,  as  I  have  understood, 
for  just  such  purposes.  •  The  editor  came  here  last  wm- 
ter,  upon  his  own  mere  motion,  or  by  the  solicitation  of 
some  other  person,  with,  as  I  have  understood  and  be- 
lieve, not  more  money  than  would  bear  his  expenses. 
He  lived  in  the  House  with  my  honorable  colleague, 
and,  while  here,  was  furnished  with  some  five  or  six 
thousand  dollars  to  establish  his  press  in  Nashville,  and, 
without  relying  upon  subscribers,  to  be  enabled  to  throw 
his  paper  into  the  hands  of  every  man  who  would  con- 
descend  to  read  it.  Even  this  very  number,  conUmmg 
this  letter,  I  have  no  doubt,  has  been  innocently  sent, 
under  the  frank  of  Senators,  from  this  floor,  to  many  of 
the  States  in  the  Union. 

If  there  is  any  person  within  my  hearing  who  can 
contradict  my  «Utement,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
paper  was  established,  I  wish  to  hear  him  do  so. 

[Mr.  Gbuhdt  rose  and  stated  that  the  editor  had  come 
here  last  winter,  not  at  his  instance;  that  how  the 
money  wm  raised,  or  by  whom,  he  had  no  knowledgei 
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that  the  paper  had  taken  its  side,  and  was  maintaining^  it 
as  well  as  it  could;  that  he  had  not  noticed  this  letter  in 
it,  and  that  there  was  a  great  scuffling  to  get  subscribers 
tor  it  at  home.  Mr.  McConnell  be  knew,  and  thought 
him  a  clever  man,  of  good  sense,  and  he  belieTed  he  had 
recommended  him  for  this  office.] 

To  which  Mr.  White  replied.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  was  a  g^eat  scuffling  to  gpet  subscribers  for 
it;  so  great  that  our  old  acquaintance,  Samuel  Gwyn, 
the  land  officer  from  Mississippi,  was  called  into  the 
service;  and,  when  procuring  subscribers  at  Gallatin  in 
April  last,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Ritchie,  of  the  Enquirer,  the 
celebrated  letter  as  to  Tennessee  politics,  intended  un- 
justly to  influence  the  Virginia  elections,  and  which,  no 
doubt,  had  the  desired  effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  these  disclosures  with 
great  pain  and  the  most  deep  mortification;  but  I  deem- 
ed it  my  duty  to  do  so.  The  answer  to  my  resolution 
will  show  whether  it  will  be  in  my  power,  and  whether 
it  will  be  my  duty,  to  attempt  any  thing  farther  on  the 
unpleasant  subject. 

The  resolution  wss  then  agreed  to. 

[The  following  is  Mr.  Curry's  letter,  alluded  to  in 
the  foregoing  remarks: 

From  the  Federal  Union. 

CHxaoKxi  AoXvcT,  Dec>  1, 1835. 

Sir:  I  know  your  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  a  treaty, 
and  having  seen  intimations,  on  Indian  authority,  that  a 
treaty  will  be  concluded  at  an  early  period,  I  hsve 
thought  fit  to  give  you  a  short  sketch  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  council,  as  well  as  before  and  since,  connect- 
ed with  the  Indian  matters. 

You  will  remember,  Mr.  Ross  and  his  coadjutors  en- 
tered into  a  written  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
War  last  winter,  to  tsike  for  their  claims  east  whatever 
aum  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  might  award,  upon 
submitting  the  question  to  that  body. 

The  question  was  submitted,  and  the  Senate  awarded 
five  millions  of  dollars.  Mr.  Ross  and  his  party  acted 
on  this  occasion  under  a  power  of  attorney  from  the 
committee  and  council  of  the  nation,  who  claimed  all 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  nation.  This  power  of 
attorney  was  drawn  by  a  skilful  lawyer.  Colonel  Han- 
sell,  and  signed  by  all  who  claimed  authority  and  power 
as  counsellors.  Mr.  Ridge  and  others,  who  seceded 
from  Mr.  Ross's  council,  made  an  arrangement,  reduced 
to  the  solemn  form  of  a  treaty,  and  signed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  party,  on  the  basis  of  this  award. 

At  the  October  council  there  attended  a  certain  Mr. 
Pajrne,  and  one  Samuel  McConnell,  of  Tennessee;  Payne 
hails  from  New  York,  but  came  through  Georgia.  He 
is  of  the  whig  party,  and  rumor  makes  him  an  abolition- 
ist. He,  it  is  said,  formed  an  alliance  with  .  Mr.  Long- 
street,  of  Augusta,  and  other  editors,  by  which  he  was 
to  furnish  matter,  and  they  were  to  print  it  for  political 
effect.  McConnell  is  the  same  who  instigated  the  arrest 
of  the  Georgia  surveyor,  and  had  him  carried  to  Athens, 
Tennessee,  for  a  violation  of  the  intercourse  laws,  some 
three  years  ago,  for  marking  lines  within  the  limits  of 
your  State.  He  has  large  claims  for  reservations  made 
to  Indians  under  the  treaties  of  1817-'19;  and  has,  for 
some  years  past,  under  the  procurement  of  Judge 
White,  of  Tennessee,  been  receiving  pay  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  Government,  as  a  secret  and  confidential 
agent,  while  all  his  visible  efforts  have  been  to  defeat 
the  measures  of  the  ostensible  agents  in  hnnging  about 
a  treaty. 

Lewis  Ross,  one  of  John  Rosa's  executive  counsellors, 
visited  Knoxville  about  the  commencement  of  this  coun- 
cil, and,  while  absent,  much  concern ^was  manifested  by 
John  to  know  where  his  brother  Licwis  could  be.  Lewis 
at  length  arrived. 


Romor  was  put  afloat  that  Judge  White,  if  nude 
President,  would  do  much  for  this  people. 

Ridge  and  his  party  shortly  afterwards  arrived.  He 
Connell  met  him,  as  Ridge  told  it,  and  put  him  on  hi 
guard  against  the  agent  and  Mr.  Schermerhorn,  wli^ 
he  intimated,  was  about  to  sacrifiee  Ridge,  and  pw- 
posed  that  Ridge  and  his  party  should  ride  with  bimii 
the  direction  of  Governor  Carroll's,  in  order  to  « 
that  commissioner  before  myself  and^  Mr.  Scbcrraerhan 
had  an  oppoKunity  to  give  to  his  mind  such  a  bin  nil 
might  receive,  provided  that  this  precaution  wm  «j 
used.  Mr.  Ridge  was  evidently  much  perplexed,  mi 
his  confidence  apparently  shaken  through  some  uoex' 
pected  interference. 

An  interview  was  shortly  afterwards  brought  iwiel 
between  John  Ross  and  John  Ridge,  which  reailteda 
a  determination  never  to  treat  on  the  basis  of  theitin 
of  the  Senate.  This  was  accordingly  sabimttedtotk 
people,  about  six  or  seven  hundred  only  being  ppejorl 
Coupled  with  this,  however,  was  a  resolution  appwH 
ing  nineteen  delegates  to  treat  here  (at  Red  Cliy)« 
elsewhere,  with  the  Government  of  the  United  SUte 
After  the  passage  of  these  resolutions,  mo«*f  .^"fjj 
dians  went  home  rejoicing  that  they  had  got  their  m 
back.  The  committee  thus  appointed  to  treat  renan* 
ed,  and  raised  an  objection  to  Mr.  Schernicrhoni  s  w 
thority;  and  in  this  they  were  sustained  by  tbB  » 
Payne:  for  the  truth  of  this  I  refer  you  to  Colonel  Bw 
'sell.  While  Payne  was  thus  engaged,  Mr.  ForeiriM.i 
Cherokee  of  respectability,  informs  me  McConnell  w 
using  these  arguments  with  Ridge's  friends,  who  w 
refiised  to  go  over  with  them.  You  had  nothing  too 
pect  from  the  agent;  and  the  commissioner  »"' "J'V^ 
power.  All  the  patronage  and  money  for  whiclijw 
country  is  sold  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  Rcw-  |" 
had  better  leave  them  and  join  him;  stick  to  th«n."» 
you  are  ruined;  go  with  him,  and  you  arc  w^^"  . 

The  suspicious  movements  of  Mr.  Payne,  }^^1 
cret  conclaves  constantly  gfoing  on  between  htm  ^  , 
Ross,  united  with  the  strange  results  of  this  <^^^ 
the  increased  insolence  of  the  Indians,  strengtienc(i« 
suspicion  that  these  fresh  hopea  were  ft)undedupOTw 
ticipated  insurrection  in  the  South  and  West,  m^ 
severe  conflict  at  the  same  time  with  foreign  foei; » 
ring  which  the  Indians  might  have  an  opportjin^J 
reinstate  themselves.  The  parties  (P»ync  »nd  R" 
were  closeted,  after  the  adjournment  of  co^lfj  L 
least  a  week,  just  back  of  the  Georgia  line,  withm  i^ 
nessee.  Indians,  committing  the'  most  •*'^.'°yigC| 
ders  in  that  part,  had  been  arrested  and  c*^"  j^Vj  ), 
the  circuit  courts  of  Tennessee,  and  the  l«w»  o  » 
Judge  Keith,  been  declared  unconstitut5oi»l,  » 
the  country  neither  subject  to  Slate  nor  ft°*'*Nj„ 
diction.  From  the  great  variety  of  character  w  ^ 
section  of  the  country,  and  the  absolute  "^  j^^gj, 
knowing  where  to  look  for  protection  »fr*"*'^ .  j^yn 
diary  as  well  as  the  assassin,  I  was  instrumental  in  ^ 
an  appeal  from  his  honor  Judge  Keith's  dec>»o"  V'j^ 
supreme  court  of  Tennessee,  the  opinion  of  ^JV^j 
not  reached  the  Indian  country  in  a  tangible  *^*J*^ 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Rois  and  Mr.  Payne's  ternp^^  ^ 
arrest;  since  which,  I  have  seen  it  announced  ^ 
supreme  court  of  Tennessee  had  reversed  the  ^^ 
of  Judge  Keith  against  the  unconstitutiona  ityj^^ 
laws.  But  from  this  high  tribunal  an  »PP^',  .^/jj 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  S^*^**  "^  g, 
am' informed)  at  the  instance  of  some  of  those  vei7  r^ 
sons  in  Tennessee  who  rail  out  so  largely  »^  ^ 
Georgia  guard  for  having  stepped  a  fe^  ''"^ne'"'* 
the  line  into  an  unorganized  territory,  to  cxs  ^ 
the  '  correctness  of  an  alleged  conspiracy  >g*  ^^ 
vital  interest  of  not  only  yours  but  the  adjoining  ^^^^ 
Abolition  tracts  have  been  circuited  ainooe 
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duns;  and  I  have  seen,  in  the  handwriting  of  Mn 
i^yne,  charges  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
Stiles  had  attempted  to  bribe  John  Ross,  by  offering 
Um  a  bribe  of  fif\y  thousand  dollars, 'and  a  tissue  of 
other  misrepresentations,  calculated,  and  no  doubt  in- 
tended, to  alienate  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  from 
oar  Government,  and  excite  them  against  its  citi- 
sens;  which,  with  his  persuasions  to  them  that  Mr. 
Schermerhom  was  not  duly  authorized  to  treat 
vith  them,  being  calculated  to  delay  its  measures  with 
this  tribe,  are  flagrant  viobtions  of  the  intercourse  law 
of  1831;  and  had  I  been  aware  of  the  extent  of  this 
gentkinan's  offence,  and  been  here  before  his  release, 
his  confinement  would  have  continued  at  least  until 
orders  as  to  the  propel  course  to  be  pursued  could  have 
been  received  from  the  War  Department. 

The  foregoing  shows  that,  while  the  Indians 
have  appointed  a  delegation  to  treat,  they  resolve,  by 
the  ssme  voice,  not  to  treat  on  the  basis  of  the  five 
■ilfion.  The  delegation  have  refused  to  meet  the 
commissioners  at  Newtown,  and  say  they  will  go  to 
Washington  city,  although  they  have  been  notified  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
&ire  that  the  Department  will  hold  no  more  eommuni- 
calions  with  them.  Last  winter,  aAer  the  award  of  the 
Senate  was  had,  the  Secretary  of  War  requested  Mr. 
Boss  and  his  party  to  submit  the  details  of  a  treaty,  to 
he  based  upon  the  Senate's  award.  This  he  objected 
to,  because  he  believed  it  to  be  more  satisfactory  to  his 
people  to  have  a  treaty  concluded  in  their  pi^esence, 
which  would  save  the  delegation  from  unjust  imputa- 
tions, &c.  '  Commissioners  were  sent  into  the  country 
therefor,  and  now,  by  the  procurement  of  Ross  and 
Ridge,  a  resolution  is  passed  declaring  they  will  not 
abide  by  their  own  engagements,  and  never  will  treat 
on  the  basis  of  the  Senate's  award. 

Should  you  think  this  worthy  a  place  in  your  paper, 
I  hold  myself  answerable  for  its  contents. 

Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

BEN.  F.  CURRY. 

To  the  Editob  of  the  Federal  Unum,'] 

TussDAT,  Jahuavt  19. 

SLAVERY  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
^  on  the  petition,  from  sundry  citizens  of  Ohio,  to 
•bofish  slavery  in  tbe  District  of  Columbiaf  the  question 
being,  «  Shall  tbe  petition  be  received  >" 

Mr.  LEIGH  rose  and  said  he  considered  it  his  duty 

to  discun  the  questions  that  had  arisen  in  the  debate  on 

the  motion  of  the   gentleman  from    South  Carolina, 

■S^Iost  receiving  these  petitions;  yet  he  had  felt  all 

'tong,  and  still  feir,  some  reluctance  to  perform  that 

doty.  For,  though  he  was  not  sensible  of  an  excitement 

w  his  own  breast,  and,  so  far  from  wishing  to  increase, 

^'M  tnost  anxious  to  allay  the  existing  excitement  in  the 

pQhIic  mind,  by  all  means  best  adapted  to  counteract 

*nd  remove  tbe  causes  of  irritation;  and  though  he  was 

■»w,  if  he  could  be  sure  of  any  thing  depending  on  the 

c»idence  of  his  own  consciousness,  that  he  had  no  party 

leeiing  at  all  connected  with  the  subject,  he  was,  never- 

ty^leas,  somea'bat  apprehenwve  that  the  remarks  he 

Jould  feel  it  his  duty  to  make  (such  was  the  nature  and 

o^licacy  of  the  topics  to  which  he  must  advert)  might 

^  prove,  in  their  effect,  exactly  correspondent  with 

I'M  wishes  and  design. 

He  reminded  the  Senate  that  there  had  been  three 
Qemorials  presented  on  this  subject:  two  from  Ohio,  as 
"Which  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  insisted  on 
the  preliminary  question,  whether  they  should  be  re- 
^ed  or  not;  and  one  from  the  Society  of  Friends  of 
rcimsylviiugy  which  the  gentleman  who  presented  it 


[Mr.  Bvcbjlvjln]  moved  to  reject,  without  further  oon« 
sideration.  All  three  had  one  and  the  same  object;  they 
all  prayed  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  But  (said  Mr.  L.)  the  temper  and  language 
of  these  memorials  are  widely  different.  That  from  the 
Quakers  does  indeed  represent  slavery  as  unchristian 
and  inhuman,  as  they  would  deprecate  and  remonstrate 
against  war,  however  just  and  necessary,  as  unchristian 
and  inhuman;  but  they  evince  no  animosity  towards 
slaveholders;  they  manifest  the  same  mild  and  peaceful 
spirit,  the  same  good-will  and  brotherly  love  towards  all 
men,  which  that  society  of  Christians  have  so  signally,  at 
all  times  and  on  all  occasions,  displayed  in  word  and 
deed.  They  have  been  holding  similar  language  for 
years;  holding  it  in  the  slaveholding  as  well  as  the  non- 
slaveholding  States;  addressing  it  to  Congress;  addresst. 
ing  it,  in  conversation,  to  their  slaveholding  neighbors  in 
Virginia,  (as  my  colleague  and  I  can  teatify,)  and  in 
memorials  to  our  Legislature;  yet  they  have  never  given 
offence,  provoked  resentment,  or  excited  alarm.  Sen- 
sitive as  we  are  supposed  to  be  on  this  subject,  the 
Quakers  who  have  lived  among  us  have  found  out  tbe 
art  of  maintaining  their  opinions  without  offencei  and  the 
art  consists  simply  in  purifying  their  own  hearts  and 
language  from  the  least  taint  of  malignity.  I  cannot 
help  wishing  I  could  find  some  principle  of  discrimina- 
tion, favorable  to  this  memorial  of  the  Quakers,  on  which 
I  could  think  myself  justified  in  giving  it  a  different 
treatment  from  that  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving 
to  the  memorials  from  Ohio.  One  of  these  is  from  men; 
the  other  is  signed  by  women  only.  '  That  from  tiie 
men  is  comparatively  moderate;  they  only  intimate  their 
opinion  that  the  holding  of  slave  property,  and  the 
transfer  of  it  by  sale,  as  practised  in  this  country,  is  alike 
detestable  with  the  African  slave  trade,  which  has  been 
deelared  piracy  by  law.  But  the  memorial  from  the 
softer  sex  containa  as  much  matter  of  offence,  insult,  and 
vituperation,  applicable  to  all  the  slaveholding  portions 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  as  could  possibly  have  been  put 
into  a  paper  of  the  same  compass.  These  ladies  proba- 
bly thought  (or  rather,  perhaps,  the  person  who  pre- 
pared the  memorial  for  them  thought)  that  their  sex 
would  give  them  a  title  to  indulgence.  But,  in  my  sense 
of  things,  their  sex,  instead  of  furnishing  a  motive  for 
treating  them  with  indul^nce,  is  an  aggravation  of  their 
fault.  They  have  unsexed  themselves.  These  memo- 
rialists of  Ohio,  male  and  fentale,  it  seems,  are  sorely 
afflicted  with  the  cruel  grievances  our  slaves  endure 
from  us,  their  ruthless  masters;  their  souls  are  oppressed 
with  the  load  uf  mortal  sin  which  we  incur  by  holding 
their  fellow-creatures  in  bondage;  and,  while  they  pro- 
fess sympathy  and  compassion  for  the  slave,  it  is  but  too 
apparent  that  abhorrence  and  detestation  of  the  slave- 
owner constitute  the  moving  spirit  that  dictates  their 
language  and  their  conduct. 

There  are  some  who  impute  the  restless,  busy,  mis- 
chievous schemes  of  agitation,  in  which  the  abolitionists 
are  engaged,  to  mere  ninaticism,  and  thence  seem  wil- 
ling to  infer  that,  however  furious  their  zeal  and  perni- 
cious its  effects,  their  motives  may  not  be  wanting  in 
sincerity  and  benevolence.,  But,  for  my  part,  suppo- 
sing their  conduct  justly  imputable  to  fanaticism,  that 
would  be  no  argument  with  me,  either  of  their  sincerity 
or  their  benevolence;  for,  of  all  the  evil  spirits  that 
have  ever  possessed  the  human  heart,  fanaticism  has 
proved  itself  the  most  persecuting,  unsparing,  cruel, 
and  relentless;  and  no  man  that  has  read  the  hislory  of 
the  civil  broils  of  our  British  ancestors  in  the  times  of 
Charles  I.  can  need  more  to  convince  him  that  fanati- 
cism is  apt  to  be  accompanied  with  hypocrisy,  and  con- 
scious hypocrisy,  too. 

Mr.  L.  then  stated  the  precise  question  before  the 
Senate  to  be,  whether  we  ought  to  receive  these  Ohio 
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memorials?  This  question,  he  thought,  did  not  neoes- 
flftrily  involve  the  question  which  hao  arisen  in  the  de- 
bate, whether  Congress  has  the  constitutional  power  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  For,  said 
be,  supposing  Congress  to  have  the  power,  yet,  as  we 
have  been  assured  on  all  hands  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  the  question  of  policy— that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Senate,  that  in- 
deed it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  body,  that  it 
would  be  most  impolitic,  unwise,  and  unjust,  to  do  what 
these  petitioners  pray  Congress  io  do,  I  cannot  compre- 
hend how  good  policy,  sound  wisdom,  or  justice,  can  re- 
quire or  even  permit  us  to  entertain  these  petitions. 
Can  it  be  thought  polilic,  wise,  or  just,  to  receive  peti- 
tions of  which  the  objects  are  acknowledged  to  be  mis- 
chievous? The  question  whether  they  shall  be  received 
is  a  preliminary  question  which  every  Senator  has  a 
right  to  have  put  and  decided  upon  every  paper  offered 
to  this  body,  and  the  very  purpose  of  it  is  to  enable  us 
to  refuse  a  hearing  to  propositions  of  a  mischievous  ten- 
dency. There  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  that  these  memorials 
shall  not  be  received.  Short  as  has  been  my  service  in 
the  Senate,  1  have  known  instances  in  which  it  has  been 
resolved,  upon  the  preliminary  question  put,  that  me- 
morials should  not  be  received,  on  the  ground  that  they 
contained  language  disrespectful  and  calumnious  of  the 
Senate,  or  of  particular  members,  though  they  related 
to  subjects  in  which  the  petitioners  were  interested  in 
common  with  the  whole  nation.  Now,  that  seems  to 
me  the  most  trivial  objection  imaginable,  compared 
with  the  objection  which  we  make  to  these  memorials, 
and  the  truth  and  justice  of  which,  in  point  of  fact  and 
probable  consequence,  have  not  been  denied— that  they 
are  calculated,  if  they  are  not  intended,  to  disquiet  the 
minds  and  disturb  the  peace  of  one  half  the  Union,  and 
to  produce  or  keep  alive  an  agitation  throughout  the 
whole,  which  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  weaken  the 
political  bonds  by  which  we  are  united,  and  to  jeopard 
all  our  institutions. 

Gentlemen  who  are  unwilling  to  vote  against  receiv- 
ing these  petitions  are  willing,  as  I  understand,  to  vote 
to  reject  them  as  soon  as  they  shall  be  received.  The 
difference  between  not  receiving  and  rejecting,  in  prin- 
ciple and  effect,  is,  I  suppose,  no  more  than  this^-that 
rejecting,  as  it  admits  the  right  of  the  petitioners  to  be 
heard,  and  only  declares  the  prayer  of  the  petitions  un- 
reasonable, may  nowise  tend  to  discourage  the  renewal 
of  such  petitions,  but  may,  on  the  contrary,  suggest  and 
invite  a  renewal  of  them  in  future  and  more  propitious 
times;  whereas  a  decisive  vote  of  the  Senate  against 
the  receiving  of  them,  as  it  amounts  to  a  denial  of  the 
right  of  the  petitioners  to  be  heard  at  all,  may  and 
ought  to  have  the  effect  of  discouraging  and  preventing 
the  renewal  of  petitions  of  the  like  mischievous  kind 
in  future  I  whether  it  will  or  not,  is  another  considera- 
tion. Supposing  it  expedient  and  prudent  not  to  re- 
ceive these  petitions,  (having  regard  to  the  probable 
effects,)  is  there  any  objection,  in  principle,  to  this 
course'  Is  there  any  principle  that  obliges  us  to  re- 
ceive petitions,  without  regard  to  their  merits  or  pur- 
poses, and  without  consideration  of  consequences?  The 
first  amendment  to  the  constitution  has  been  referred 
to,  which  provides  that  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
abridging  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assem- 
ble and  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances. But  the  right  here  secured  to  the  people,  to 
petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  must  have  relation 
to  grievances  of  the  petitioners  themselves,  not  those  of 
others{  and  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  receive  unjust, 
mischievous,  or  absurd  petitions  can  hardly,  by  any  vio- 
lence of  construction,  be  regacded  as  tantamount  to  the 
making  of  a  law  abridging  the  right  of  the  people  to  | 


petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  In  the  presenl 
case,  the  prayer  for  redress,  of  grievances  is,  most  pal- 
pably, only  a  pretext,  a  flimsy  pretext,  and  a  tnockeiT 
— a  pretext  to  justify  the  petitioners  in  meddlio^  in  af- 
fairs in  which  they  themselves  can  be  no  way,  or  only 
very  remotely,  concerned,  to  the  jeopardy  of  the  rights, 
the  interests,  the  peace  and  happiness,  of  a  lar^e  por- 
tion of  their  fellow-citizens^-a  pretext  for  complaining 
of  evils  which,  if  they  exist,  can  hardly,  by  amy  poai- 
bility,  reach  them— «  pretext  to  justify  the  pelitiooers, 
while  they  are  out  of  the  way  of  all  danger  themoelTcs, 
in  disturbing- the  tranquillity  of  the  two  SUtes  surroand- 
ing  this  District,  and,  by  consequence,  the  whole 
Southern  countr)'.  Redress  of  grievances!  I  defy  the 
wit  of  man  to  point  out  any  grievance  which  these 
Ohio  petitioners  can  sustain  from  the^xistent:e  of  ne- 
gro slavery  in  this  District,  greater  than  that  which  the 
female  memorialists  have  discovered  and  gravely  repre* 
sented  to  us,  namely,  that  they  are  prevented,  by  their 
dread  of  witnessing  the  horrors  of  slavery,  from  ooniaf 
to  Washington  to  hear  the  debates  in  Congresa!  Sir, 
this  is  the  first  time  1  ever  heard  it  suggested  that  the 
right  of  petition  imposed  the  duty  on  Congresa  to  re- 
ceive petitions  acknowledgedly  improper  and  naiacbiev- 
ous,  no  matter  why  so  improper  and  mitchievoua. 

Mr.  L.  then  proceeded  to  remark  that,  iho«igh  he 
thought  the  question  of  the  competency  of  Congress  to 
abolish  slaveiy  in  the  District  of  Columbia  not  necesBS- 
rily  involved  in  the  decision  of  the  question  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina^-though,  in  his 
opinion,  if  the  power  were  conceded  to  Cong^reas,  the 
Senate  ought  yet  to  refuse  to  receive  these  petitions,  it 
was  obvious  that,  if  Congress  had  no  such  power,  that 
would  be  a  conclusive  objection  to  receivi.ng  the  peti- 
tions, and,  therefore,  the  creation  whether  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District  was  within  the  conrttu- 
tional  competency  of  Congress  was  a  fair  topic  of  dis- 
cussion in  this  debate.  It  was  important  to  the  South- 
ern States,  especially  to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  to  un- 
derstand the  ejjici  state  of  opinion  in  Congresa  on  the 
point;  for,  if  the  doctrines  of  the  abolitionists  sboald 
gain  ground  in  the  non-slaveholding  States,  and  Con- 
gress should  assert  its  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  this 
District,  we  might  very  well  apprehend  that  the  power 
will  at  no  distant  day  be  exercised;  and  the  State  Gov- 
ernments ought  to  be  the  more  careful  and  strenuoiiia  to 
devise  such  measures,  within  their  own  competency,  as 
would  best  serve  to  guard  us  against  the  consequenees. 
The  sssertion  of  such  a  power  by  Congress,  the  faihire 
to  disclaim  it,  Mr*  L.  feared,  would  give  new  ener^  to 
the  efforts  of  the  abolitionists.  The  system  on  which 
they  were  acting  was  the  system  of  agitation;  a  system 
inimical  to  the  stability  of  all  political  institutions.  It 
was  truly  astonishing  to  see  how  few  men,  and  what 
sort  of  men,  were  capable  of  getting  and  keeping'  up 
such  a  system,  and  thereby  poisoning  the  social  rela- 
tions of  any  country,  shaking  the  foundations  of  Goy- 
ernment,  and  dissolving  the  best-adjusted  political  com- 
pacts. Mr.  L.  said  he  held  the  opinion  that  Cong^rem 
had  no  rightful  constitutional  power  to  abolish  slavery 
in  this  District;  and  he  should  take  this  opportunity  to 
lay  before  the  Senate  his  views  of  the  question;  though 
he  hoped  and  trusted  that  aome  occasion  would  be 
found  for  bringing  it  before  this  body,  directly  and 
^'"^lir'y*  ^^^  decision,  so  that  the  slaveholding  States 
might  understand  exactly  the  g^rounds  they  are  stand- 
ing on. 

But  first,  (said  Mr.  L.,)  let  us  understand  the  ques- 
tion. Nobody  doubts  that  Congress  may  authorize  the 
owners  of  slaves  within  the  District  to  manumit  them, 
and  may  facilitate  the  emancipation  of  them  by  the 
owners,  by  proper  legal  provisions  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose.   The  question  is,  whether  it  is  competent  to  Con- 
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gresB  to  emancipftte  the  sUvei  in  tbig  District,  without 
the  oonsent  of  the  owners,  or  any  slave  without  the 
coBKnt  of  the  individual  owner. 

Such  a  power,  if  it  exists,  must  be  deduced  from  the 
provision  of  the  constitution  giving  Congress  power 
**  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  oases  whatso- 
erer,  over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles 
square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  States,  and  the 
acceptance  of  Congress  become  the  seat  of  the  Gov- 
ennnent  of  the  United  States^  and  to  exercise  like  au< 
thority  over  all  places  purchased,  by  the  consent  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  $tate  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for 
the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock  yards, 
and  other  needful  buildings." 

I  pray  the  Senate  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  that 
if  this  shall  be  construed  a  grant  to  Congress  of  an  un- 
limiled,  absolute,  despotic  poyrer  of  legislation  over 
this  District,  and  if,  by  virtue  of  the  grant.  Congress 
.ny  abolish  the  rights  of  slave  property  in  the  Distiict, 
they  amy  exercise  **]ike  authority"  over  the  forts,  mag- 
azines, arsenals,  &C.,  which  they  have  purchased  in  the 
ibreholding  States.  They  may  not  only  organize  the 
segvoes  they  shall  make  free  into  militia  regiments 
here,  but  they  may  form  them. into  corps  of  regulars; 
they  iosy  station  them  as  garrisons  in  the  forts  and 
phces  of  arms  established  among  tts«  they  may  commit 
to  their  safe-keeping  the  magazines  and  arsenals,  the 
jDonitions  and  implements  of  war.  The  power  claimed 
it  ooe  of  most  fearful  import  and  extent;  and  no  gen- 
tleman, I  presume,  will  now  wonder  at  the  anxiety 
-vhich  the  claim  to  such  a  power  raises  in  our  minds. 
Let  OS  not  be  told  that  Congress  will  never  proceed  to 
any  such  dangerous,  extreipes  in  the  exercise  of  the 
pover,  let  its  existence  be  ever  so  unquestionable! 
Mot  a  great  many  years  have  passed  over  my  head  since 
I  thought  it  impossible  that  any  set  of  men  (but  the 
Quikers)  could  seriously  propose  tbe  abolition  of 
ibvery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  actual  «tate 
of  things  in  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

The  argument  for  the  power  of  Congp'ess  I  under- 
Ktiod  to  be  thia:  That  the  grant  to  Congress  of  the 
powers  of  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
over  tbe  District,  vests  in  Congress  all  powers  which 
the  Legislatures  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  may  rightfully 
fiierdae  .within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  And  I 
■hail  admU  the  principle,  provided  it  is  admitted,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Congress  has  the  same  extent  of  power 
M  the  State  Legislatures  by  which  the  District  was 
^ed,  and  no  raor^;  which,  surely,  is  no  unreasonable 
psitulate. 

I  presume  it  cannot  be  contended  that  the  State 
^^gislature  of  Virginia  or  Maryland,  or  of  any  State  in 
the  Union,  lias  a  rightful  power  to  make  any  law  Incom- 
patible with  a  solemn,  lawful  compact  with  another  State; 
V  (bat  Congress,  in  virtue  of  its  powers  of  exclusive 
Icfiahition  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  competent 
to  mtke  laws  directly  contrary  to  the  act  of  cession  of 
^  District  by  Virginia  or  Maryland;  contrary  to  the 
compact  which  the  act  of  cession  imports;  contrary  to 
^  terms  on  which  Congress  accepted  the  cession. 
There  is  an  existing  compact  between  Maryland  and 
^ngiaia  concerning  the  use  and  navigation  of  the  Poto- 
>■*£>  and  the  jurisdiction  over  tbe  river;  no  one  has  ever 
nppQied  that  either  State  can  constitutionally  make  a 
ttv  eoDtravening  that  compact,  in  the  least  particular, 
l^tbout  the  consent  of  the  other.  Th^e  is  a  compact 
hetwecn  Vu^ginia  and  Kentucky,  upon  the  termaof 
VBicfa  the  btler  was  erected  into  an  independent  State; 
Kentucky  has  paned  laws  which  have  been  complained 
of  and  inpogned,  on  tbe  ground  that  they  were  contrary 
te  the  terma  of  the  compact,  and  tbe  question  as  to  their 
nbdity  was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States;  hot  the  only  question  was»  whether  the 


Kentucky  laws  violated  the  compact  or  not;  for  no  juriiC 
or  statesman  of  Kentucky  ever  thought  of  contending 
that,  if  those  laws  really  violated  the  compact,  they 
were,  nevertheless,  constitutional  and  valid.  But  the 
cession  of  this  District  is  not  the  ^  only  cession  which 
Virginia  has  made  to  the  United  States;  She  ceded  to 
the  United  States  all  her  rights  in  the  Northwestern 
Tcr^'itory,  upon  terms  on  which  Congress  accepted  the 
cession,  and  which,  therefore,  constitute  a  compact 
between  thkt  State  and  the  United  States.  There  is,  at 
this  moment,  a  most  interesting  question  pending  before 
Congress,  between  the  State  of  Ohio  and  the  Territory 
of  Michigan,  touching  the  boundary  between  them. 
Michigan  insists  that  the  act  of  cession  of  Virginia  has 
settled  the  boundary,  unalterably  and  conclusively;  and 
Ohio  contends  that  the  act  of  cession  gives  full  power 
to  Congress  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  boundary,  as  con- 
venience, good  policy,  and  justice,  shall  dictate;  but 
neither  the  State  of  Ohio,  nor  any  one  else,  contends 
that,  if  the  act  of  cession  does  determine  the  boundary, 
it  is  competent  to  Congress  to  disregard  the  compact 
with  Virginia;  ihe  only  question  is,  what  is  the  true 
meaning  and  effect  of  the  compact?  So  with  regard  to 
this  cession  by  Virginia  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Whatever  terms  the  Legislature  of  Tircpnia  has  stipula- 
ted, Cong^ress,  accepting  the  cession  upon  those  terms^ 
istioond  by  the  compact  those  terms  import,  and  it  a 
not  within  its  competency  to  make  any  law  contrary  to 
Jthe  compact.  Now,  the  act  of  cession  of  Virginia  is  in 
these  words: 

**JBeit  enacted^  4f*c.,  That  a  tract  of  country,  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  miles  square,  or  any  lesser  quantity,  to  be 
located  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  and  in  any  part 
thereof,  as  Congress  may  by  law  direct,  shall  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  for  ever  ceded  and  relinquished  to 
the  Congress  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  in 
full  and  absolute  right  and  exclusive  jurisdiction,  as  well 
of  soil  as  of  persons  residing  or  to  reside  thereon,  pur- 
suant to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  eighth  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  vest  in  the  United  States  any  right 
of  property  in  the  soil,  or  to  affect  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals therein,*  otherwise  than  the  same  shsll  or  may  be 
transferred  by  such  individuals  to  the  United  States." 

Here,  then,  is  a  stipulation  in  the  act  of  cession  of 
Virginia  of  her  part  of  the  District,  according  to  which 
Congress  accepted  the  grant,  and  so  made  the  atipula- 

*  NoTK  BT  Mr.  LvioH.— It  may  be  thought  that  the 
word  « therein"  refers  to  the  word  "soil,"  in  the  pre- 
ceding member  of  the  sentence,  as  its  antecedent,  so  as 
to  secure  the  rights  of  individuals  in  the  soil  only,  and 
not  in  any  other  kind  of  property.  Rut  a  little  attention 
will  show  that  the  word  *<  therein"  has  reference  to  the 
tract  of  country  ceded.  For,  1.  I'he  previous  cession 
is  **as  well  of  the  soil  as  of  persons  residing  or  to  reside 
thereon;"  that  the  proviso  was  intended  as  a  qualifica- 
tion of  the  whole  grant,  and  must  be  construed  not  only 
to  secure  rights  of  property  in  the  soil  ceded,  but  the 
rights  of  individuals  resident  thereon,  over  whom  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  is  also  ceded.  2.  As  *•  rights  of  prop- 
erty in  the  soil"  could  be,  none  other  than  the  righta  of 
individual  to  property  in  the  soil,  if  they  alone  were 
intended  to  be  secured,  the  other  member  of  tbe  sen- 
tence, securing  '*the  rights  of  individuals  therein,"  will 
be  wholly  inoperative  and  nugatory.  3.  The  word 
*<  therein,"  in  truth,  belongs  to  both  members  of  the 
sentence,  though,  according  to  the  idiom  of  the  lan- 
guage, it  is  inserted  only  after  the  last:  the  sense  is  the 
same  as  if  it  had  been  written  <*  any  right  of  property 
in  the  soil  therein,  or  to  affect  the  r'iglrts  of  individuals 
therein;"  i.  e.  in  the  tract  of  country  before  ceded. 
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tion  a  part  of  the  compact,  by  which  the  powers  of  ez- 
cluaive  legislation  which  Congress  is  to  exercise  are  so 
limited  that  it  cannot  assume  any  right  of  property  in  the 
soil,  or  affect  the  rights  of  individuals  in  any  property. 
And  then  the  only  question  will  be  whether  the  right  of 
the  owner  in  slaves,  in  the  parent  stock  and  future  in- 
crease, was,  in  the  view  of  the  contracting  parties,  (the 
Legislature  of  Virginia  and  Congress,)  a  right  of  prop- 
erty. I  have  no  idea  that  the  terms  of  the  proviso  in 
our  act  of  cession  were  dictated  by  any  prophetic  ap- 
prehension that  Congress  would  ever  attempt  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  District  {  they  are  attributable  to  that 
habitual  caution  which  marked  all  our  legislative  pro- 
ceedings of  that  period.  I  say,  then,  that  Congress  is 
precluded  by  compact,  in  the  exercise  of  its  exclusive 
legislation,  from  abolishing  the  rights  of  slave  property 
in  the  part  of  the  District  ceded  by  Virginia.  I  have 
looked  into  the  act  of  Maryland  of  1788,  concerning  the 
cession  of  her  part  of  the  District,  and  I  do  not  find  that 
she  exercised  the  like  caution;  that  she  qualified  her 
cession  by  any  proviso  or  stipulation.  But,  in  my  opin- 
ion, no  such  stipulation  was  necessary  to  limit  the  power 
of  Congress  in  respect  to  slave  property  in  the  District. 

The  District  was  ceded,  not  to  the  United  States,  but 
to  Congress,  which  can  claim  no  rights, of  sovereignty, 
whatever  the '  United  States  may:  it  was  ceded  by  the 
ordinary  Legislatures  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  which 
never  pretended  to  sovereignty.  We  know  that  the 
sovereignty  of  each  State  resides  in  the  people.  The 
principle,  agree4  on  both  hands,  from  which  we  are 
arguing,  is,  that  Congress,  in  exercising  exclusive  legis- 
lation over  the  territory,  property,  and  people,  of  this 
District,  are  competent  to  do  whatever  the  Legislatures 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  are  competent  to  do  in  respect 
to  the  territory,  property,  and  people,  of  those  States, 
respectivelv;  and  (I  add  and  insist)  no  more.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  show  that  Congress  has  constitutional 
power  to  abolish  the  rights  of  slave  property  in  this 
District,  it  must  first  be  shown  that  the  Legislatures 
of  those  two  States  have,  and  had  at  the  time  of  their 
cession*  constitutional  power  to  abolish  the  rights  of 
fliave  property  within  their  limits. 

There  has  been  in  Virginia  as  earnest  a  desire  to  abol- 
ish slavery  as  exists  any  where  at  this  day.  It  com- 
menced with  the  Revolution,  and  many  of  our  ablest  and 
most  influential  men  were  active  in  recommending  it, 
and  in  devising  plans  for  the  accomplishment  of  it.  The 
Legislature  encouraged  and  facilitated  emancipation  by 
the  owners,  and  many  slaves  were  so  emancipated.  The 
leaning  of  the  courts  of  justice  was  always  in  fawrem 
UberlaiU.  This  disposition  continued  until  the  imprac- 
ticability of  effecting  a  g^eneral  emancipation,  without 
incalculable  mischief  to  the  master  race,  and  danger  of 
utter  destruction  to  the  other,  and  the  evils  consequent 
on  partial  emancipations,  became  too  obvious  to  the 
Legislature*  and  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  to 
be  longer  disregarded.  Tliere  were  some  who  very 
early  wrote  and  published  plans  for  accomplishing  a 
general  emancipation— considerate,  prudent  men,  un- 
derstanding the  subject*  and  too  wise  to  overlook  or 
disregard  the  political  considerations  that  belonged  to  it.  ■ 
Mr.  Jefferson  suggested  a  scheme;  and  the  gentleman 
under  whose  care  and  direction  my  mind  was  instituted 
in  the  scjence  of  the  law — I  mean  the  elder  Judge 
Tucker — proposed  anothei*  plan  for  xhe  purpose,  «nd 
piublished  a  tract  on  the  subject.  It  has  been  so  long 
since  I  read  these  works,  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  an 
accurate  recollection  of  them;  but  I  think  the  authors 
were  chiefly  intent  on  devising  a  feasible  plan,  and  did 
not  bestow  much  attention  to  the  question  by  what 
authority  such  a  plan,  if  practicable  in  itself  and  expe- 
dient, was  to  be  accomplished;  which  is  our  question. 

I  can  venture  to  say  that  the  great  body  of  the  jurists  / 


of  Virginia,  as  well  as  of  the  people*  have  always  doudi 
and  do  yet  deny,  the  constitutional  power  of  the  ordiittn 
Legislature  to  abolish  the  rights  of  slave  property  with 
out  the  consent  of  the  individual  owners.  I  do  not  knoi 
what  opinion  has  been  entertained  in  Maryland.  I  ob^ 
know  that  the  same  reasoning  is  equally  appBctbleti 
the  legal  institutions  of  both  States.  And  the  resmiai 
is  as  simple  as  (to  my  mind)  it  is  conclusive.  At  thi 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  constitution  of  both  Stitc^ 
the  rights  of  individuals  to  property  in  their  ilsves  a 
isted  in  both,  exactly  as  they  have  ever  since  eontiBu^ 
and  still  continue,  to  exist:  they  were  univenally  rwg 
nised  as  property,  to  all  intents  and  purposes;  propert) 
founded  in  ancient  laws,  and  clearly  defined  and  regs 
lated;  indefeasible  property,  just  as  indefeaabk  s 
property  in  lands  or  any  thinp  else.  The  people  of  boil 
States,  in  forming  their  constitutions,  and  ^^i^irdekgiia 
who  framed  them  in  convention*  intended,  beyond  li 
manner  of  doubt,  to  recognise,  establish*  and  ■ecuw,  w 
slave  property,  as  well  as  property  of  every  other  kuA 
They  took  care  to  make  private  property  of  all  bw* 
without  discrimination,  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  Ji 
place  it  beyond  the  power  of  thexirdinary  I-eg*^*"'*^ 
assume,  abolisi),  or  impair  it.  This  is  a  fiindaiBesW 
principle  in  the  constitutiont  of  both  SUtes?  andil m 
been  invariably  admitted  and  acted  on,  in  the  oidiiiify 
legislation  of  both .  If  our  Legislatures  have  any  ^ 
ordinary  powers^  by  virtue  of  which  they  ™»y  'P^ 
slave  property,  they  are  certainly  not  to  be  fo»nf  "JJ 
constitutions,  as  thev  have  been  uniformly  underii«» 
by  U9,  and  practically  expounded.  I  defy  humsa  mft- 
nuity  to  invent  an  argument  which  shall  be  of  force  w 
establish  a  power  in  the  ordinary  Legislatures  of  m^ 
land  and  Virginia  to  abolish  slave  property,  that  wiui» 
be  of  equal  force  to  justify  them  in  the  abolition  of  piop 
erty  in  lands,  and,  indeed,  of  the  very  principle  of  prop- 
erty itself.  If*  therefore.  Congress  has  the  same  powej 
and.no  more,  over  the  subject  of  slave  P^Pf^y  I",?: 
District,  which  the  Legislatures  of  Maryland  and  v  "^ 
ginia  have  over  slave  property  within  their  '«fP*J?^ 
jurisdictions,  and  had  over  slave  property  m  ™ 
several  parts  of  the  District  at  the  time  of  their  <^"rj 
I  conclude,  confidently,  that  Congress  has  "o  "P*^ 
authority  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  ^>**>/^VJ^ 
consent  of  the  owners,  or  to  emancipate  a  srogle  •"" 
without  the  consent  of  the  individual  owner. 

I  presume  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  ^ojjjrj 
can  have  derived  from  the  acts  of  cession  of  J"*^ 
and  Virginia*  that  is,  by  virtue  of  those  »cts  aloov*"^ 
other  or  greater  powers  of  legislation  over  the  v 
than  those  Legislatures  themselves  had  at  the  ttm 
the  cession;  in  other  words,  that  the  gf»"*^,%!i„d 
quired,  by  the  grant,  more  power  than  the  grsntor* 

to  cede.  i inited 

If  the  provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  vm 
States,  giving  power  to  Congress  ••  to  exercise  «^'lTj, 
legislation,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such  ^^^^^^ 
may,  by  the  cession  of  particular  States*  and  ^^K  ^ 
of  Congress*  become  the  seat  of  Government  w  , 
United  States*"  is  to  be  Uken  as  the  only  ^9!^^^ 
the  only  measure  of  the  power  of  Congressf  "  *"  L^ 
vision  is  to  be  construed  as  conferring  on  ^^^P***  |j  of 
lute,  sovereign,  despotic  authority  over  the  P^^g^ 
the  District*  and  their  private -rights  of  propertyi  «  ^ 
ited  by  the  just  measure  of  authority  that  belongejj^ 


the  State  Legislatures  by  which  the  territory  ww  ^^ 
— unlimited  by  any  consideration  of  the  '**'J''' JJ^ 
poses,  and  exigencies*  of  the  trust  for  which  the  P  ^^^ 
of  exclusive  legislation  was  given*  then  it  ^"*  [^v^ 
that  Congress  nuy,  in  its  wisdom*  or  in  its  foHyi  '  ^  ^ 
property  in  lands  as  well  as  in  slaves;  ^^^.^''-^^of 
agrarian  laws  nay,  more,  may  abolish  the  P"J*^Ja|» 
property  entirely*  and  establish  a  commuoity  oi  V^ 
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mr,  eerliinly,  I  do  not  apprehend  any  such  absurd  and 
iKhievoas  lejpsbtion:  but  it  is  fiiir,  it  is  even  necessa- 
V  to  pursue  this  claim  of  power  to  its  consequences,  in 
*dtr  to  test  its  justice.  The  truth  is,  sir,  that  a  grant 
fpower  of  *'  excti|8iTe  legislation  in  all  cases  whatao- 
rtf"  over  a  territory  and  the  people  in  it,  does  not,  in 
le  just  sense  of  that  language,  as  used  by  American 
.i^-gifers,  import  a  grant  of  absolute,  despotic,  sover- 
fa  authority,  or  of  any  authority  at  all  to  assume,  abol- 
k,  or  impair,  private  rights  of  property.  It  imports  a 
mt  of  the  power  of  ordinary  legislation.  The  proper 
I  veil  as  ordinary  bosinesa  oJT  legislation  is  to  regulate 
id  secure  the  rights  of  property,  never  to  annihilate 

KID. 

I  deare  the  Senate  to  understand  that  I  do  not  con- 
md  that  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  have  no 
over  to  abolish  slavery  within  their  jurisdiction — I  only 
■intain  that  the  ordinary  Legislatures  of  those  States 
i?e  not,  under  their  ^existing  constitutions,  any  such 
over;  not  denying  that  the  sovereignty  of  either  State 
lay,  by  an  amendment  of  its  constitution,  confer  such 
ever  on  the  Legislature.  1  do  not  deny  that  the  two 
Itates  have  parted  with  their  dominion  over  the  District  < 
OT  do  I  contend  that  power  can  by  no  means  be  vested 
B  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District,  in  any 
late  of  circumstances.  I  maintai  n  that  the  States  ceded 
heir  dominion  to  the  United  States,  not  to  Cong^ss; 
ktthe  sovereignty  over  the  territory  and  the  people 
I  in  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  provision  of  the 
Mstittttion  authorizing  the  State  Legislature  to  cede, 
nd  Congress  to  accept;  that  Congress  has  only  the 
^er  of  ordinary  legislation;  no  absolute,  sovereign 
lover  vbatever;  no  power  to  impair,  much  more  abolish, 
isjr  private  right  of  property  of  any  kind;  and  that  the 
Mver  to  abolish  slave  property  in  the  District  can  no 
ithervise  be  conferred  on  Congress  than  by  an  amend- 
ieiit  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Bet,  independently  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  (Mr. 
Liiia  ttid,)  there  were  other  objections  to  the  compe- 
lacy  of  Congress  to  exercise  the  power  in  question, 
vhich  teemed  to  him  insuperable  and  conclusive, 
^hit,  he  asked,  would  be  the  effect  of  the  abolition  of 
Hfcry  in  this  District  f  and  what  was,  and  must  be,  the 
Miy  object  of  such  a  measure  f  To  the  consequences, 
Kaipposed,  no  man  would  aflfect  to  be  blind:  a  large 
Mdy  of  free  negroes  would  at  once  be  established  in  the 
■jdit  of  tvo  of  the  principal  slaveholding  States;  the 
'^■triet  would  become  the  receptacle  in  which  other 
population  of  the  same  class  Would  soon  be  congregated) 
Ujd  these  people,  from  their  position,  would  necessa- 
%have  opportunities  of  daily  intercourse  with  the 
">▼«  of  the  two  adjoining  States,  of  holding  out  to  them 
J|CTy  motive  to  revolt,  inciting  them  to  continual  and 
™Cerous  insurrections,  and  supplying  them  with  the 
J^i  of  waging  a  servile  war  against  us.  And  as  to 
■ht  «bject  and  design  of  the  abolitionists  in  urging  this 
J^re*  it  could  not  be  disguised  that  abolition  in  this 
"■*rict  was  not  sought  as  an  end,  but  as  the  means  of 
*eccsi  in  other  and  far  greater  enterprises;  that  their 
P'lypoie  was  to  gain  a  point,  and  a  most  commanding 
2"[*  too,  from  which  they  might  prosecute  their 
JJ*"**  of  abolition,  first  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and 
^1  in  tegular  process,  in  all  the  other  slaveholding 

^7^  doubtless,  the  conviction  that  these  mischiev- 
""^"■igns  were  entertained,  and  a  sense  of  the  dan- 
B|^  consequences  that  would  probably,  if  not  un- 
■!°*«i>lj;,  ensue  from  the  accomplishment  of  the  imme- 
STo  *J*^»  which  produced  so  general  an  opinion  in 
"H|  Senate  that  it  would  be  impolitic,  unwise,  and 
2JJ*»^ *'>oli«h slavery  in  this  District.  But  the  same 
^wwerations,  Mr.  L.  thought,  must  lead  us  to  the 
'"•**  that  it  was  unconstitutional  also;  contrary  to 
Vol.  XU.«13 


the  spirit,  if  not  to  the  letter,  of  the  constitution.  He 
had  always  supposed  that,  in  giving  power  to  call  out 
the  militia  to  suppress  insurrections,  the  constitution 
made  it  the  duty  of  this  Government  to  exert  the  power 
for  the  suppression  of  servile  insurrections  in  any  of  the 
States;  and  he  asked  whether  it  could  possibly  be  main- 
tained that  Congress  could  constitutionally  adopt  any 
measure,  of  which  the  manifest  and  acknowledged 
tendency,  if  not  the  certain  effect,  was  to  incite  tlKMO 
very  servile  insurrections  which  the  Government  was 
under  a  constitutional  obligation  to  suppress?  If  we 
could  not  look  for  a  limitation  on  the  powers  vested  in 
a  Government  in  the  obligfations  imposed  upon  it» 
where  could  such  limitations  be  found?  Ag^in,  it  was 
admitted,  and  had  always  been  admitted,  that  Congress 
had  no  power  to  abolish  or  touch  slave  property  in  any 
of  the  States.  But  here  was  a  measure  proposed  to  us 
for  adoption,  which  did  not,  indeed,  directly  abolish 
slavery  in  any  of  the  States,  but  which  was,  nevertheless 
the  most  efficient  measure  that  could  possibly  be  devised 
to  bring  about,  and  in  fact  to  compel,  general  abolition 
in  the  slaveholding  States — a  measure  which,  for  that 
reason,  the  advocates  of  universal  abolition  most  ardently 
desired,  as  the  means  of  accomplishing  their  avowed  pur* 
pose.  And  the  question  was,  whether  it  was  within  the 
competency  of  Congress  to  adopt  such  a  measure?  whe- 
ther, while  it  acknowledged  that  it  could  not,  without 
violating  its  constitutional  duty  to  the  slaveholding 
States,  accomplish  the  end,  it  might  yet  authorise  and 
provide  the  most  efficacious  means  of  ultimately  accom- 
plishing it?  Mr.  L.  said  it  was  a  principle  of  all 
ethics — ^it  was  a  principle  especially  applicable  and 
valuable  in  the  administration  of  all  Governments  of 
limited  powers — that  that  which  cannot  be  lawfully 
accomplished  by  direct  means,  cannot  rightfully  be  at- 
tempted by  any  manner  of  indirection. 

He  said  there  were  other  objections  to  the  competen- 
cy of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District,  which 
he  should  forbear  to  urge,  because  they  had  already 
been  enforced  by  other  gentlemen  in  the  debate.  He 
had  only  to  add  that,  in  the  science  of  Government  as 
well  as  in  law,  all  powers  were  trusts;  and  if,  in  fair 
construction,  a  grant  of  power  might  be  extended  be- 
yond its  strict  literal  import,  to  reach  the  exigencies  of 
the  trust,  so  also  should  powers  granted  in  general 
terms  be  limited  by  a  due  consideration  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  trust  for  which  they  were  conferred. 
He  remembered  many  instances  in  which  construction 
and  inference  had  been  resorted  to  (and  some  in  which 
he  thought  they  had  been  pushed  to  extremes)  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  the  powers  delegated  to  this  Gov- 
ernment; but  he  knew  of  no  instance  hitherto  in  which 
they  had  been  admitted,  when  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imposing  limitations. 

And  now,  said  Mr.  L.,  I  have  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  another  topic,  to  which  I  feel  myself 
bound  to  advert,  and  yet  approach  it  with  a  sense  of 
pain.  I  mentioned  the  other  day  that  I  had  received  a 
pamphlet,  purporting  to  be  a  commentary  on  a  book  re- 
cently published  by  an  eminent  divine,  and  containing 
many  extracts  from  the  book,  which  at  once  afflicted 
and  alarmed  me.  I  have  since  read  the  book  itselff  its 
title  is,  ••  Slavery,  by  William  E.  Channing,"  printed  at 
Boston,  1835.  And  I  must  say  that  I  have  never  risen 
from  the  perusal  of  any  book  with  a  feeling  of  deeper 
sorrow.  It  has  had  the  effect  of  weakening  the  chief 
remaining  ground  of  hope  in  my  mind  that  the  incendi- 
ary schemes  of  the  abolitionists  in  the  Northern  SUtes, 
the  system  of  agitation  they  have  organized,  the  war 
they  are  kindling  against  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  \ 
South  and  the  harmony  of  the  Union,  would  be  effectu- 
ally counteracted  and  suppressed  by  the  efforts  of  our 
fellow-citizens  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  themselves; 
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for,  whether  1  consult  my  heart  or  understftnding,  I  had 
much  rather  counteraction  and  suppression  should  be 
their  work,  than  that  we  should  have  to  rely  on  our  own 
prudence  and  energ^y  to  avert  the  danger.  The  hope 
that  the  legislative  authorities  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States  would  concert  and  adopt  measures  to  suppress 
and  punish  the  conspiracy  (for  such  in  truth  it  is)  which 
has  been  formed  against  us,  and  which  our  political  con- 
nexions with  them  serve  to  make  more  formidable,  has 
been  Ipng  waning,  and  is  now  almost  gone.  My  chief 
ground  of  hope  then  was,  that  the  great  mass  of  well- 
informed,  wise,  and  influential  nru*n,  and  the  g^d  sense, 
justice,  and  patriotism,  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
m  the  non-sJaveholding  States,  combining  to  discounte- 
nance the  wicked  enterprises  of  the  abolitionists,  and  the 
yet  more  wicked  means  by  which  they  are  working, 
could  not  fail  to  produce  a  state  of  public  opinion  that 
would  alone  suflice  to  lay  the  evil  spirit  of  agitation,  and 
restore  the  South  to  quiet  and  to  confidence  in  the  loyal- 
ty of  our  Northern  brethren  to  their  social  relations  with 
us.  And,  till  I  saw  this  book,  this  hope  had  not  been 
disappointed.  I  have  intimated  this  before,  and  I  am 
most  happy  to  repeat  it.  But  here  is  a  book  published 
by  Dr.  C banning — a  man  whose  former  publications 
have  taught  me  to  admire,  esteem,  and  respect  him — a 
man  eminent  for  his  learning  and  abilities,  and  venerable 
for  his  piety;  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  too,  than  whom 
there  is  none  more  popular;  a  person  who,  on  all  these 
accounts,  is  likely  to  have,  and  (if  I  am  rightly  inform- 
ed) does  in  fact  possess,  the  highest  influence  over  the 
public  mind;  a  book  written  by  Dr.  Channing,  of  which 
the  principal  purpose  apparent  in  every  page,  and,  in- 
deed, avowed,  is  to  counteract  the  eflTorts  of  others  to 
allay  the  excitement  in  the  Southern  States,  by  remov- 
ing the  causes  of  irritation;  and  to  encourage  the  aboli- 
tionists to  persevere  in  their  designs,  only  counselling 
them  to  exercise  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  for  he  cer- 
tainly thinks  them  not  wanting  in  the  meekness  of  the 
dove.  I  say,  his  purpose  to  counteract  the  eflTorts  of 
those  who  are  endeavoring  to  put  down  the  schemes  of 
the  abolitionists,  by  imbodying  public  opinion  into  effi- 
cient action  against  them,  is  avowed;  and  I  appeal  to 
the  following  passage,  in  which  he  declares  the  motive 
and  object  of  the  publication: 

"My  work  is  done.     I  ask  and  hope  for  it  the  Divine 
•blessing,  as  far  as  it  expresses  the  truth,  and  breathes 
the  spirit  of  justice  and  humanity.     If  I  have  written 
any  thing  under  the  influence  of  prejudice,  passion,  or 
unkindness  to  any  human  being,  I  ask  forgiveness  of 
God  and  man.    I  haVe  spoken  strongly,  not  to  oflTend  or 
give  pain,  but  to  produce  in  others  deep  convictions 
corresponding  to  my  own.    Nothing  but  a  feeling,  which 
I  could  not  escape,  of  the  need  of  such  a  work  at  this 
very  moment,  has  induced  me  to  flx  my  thoughts  on  so 
painful  a  subject.     The  few  last  months  have  increased 
my  solicitude  for  the  country.     Public  sentiment  has 
seemed  to  me  to  be  losing  its  healthfulness  and  vigor.   I 
have  seen  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  the  old  spirit  of 
liberty.     Servile  opinions  have  seemed  to  gain  ground 
among  us.     I'he  faith  of  our  fathers  in  free  institutions 
has  waxed  faint,  and  is  giving  place  to  despair  of  hu- 
man  improvements.      I  have   perceived  a  disposition 
to  deride  abstract  rights,   to  speak  of  freedom  as  a 
dream,  and  of  republican  Governments  as  built  on  sand. 
I  have  perceived  a  faint-hearted ness  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
man rights.     The  condemnation  which  has  been  passed 
on  abolitionists  has  seemed  to  be  settling  into  acquies- 
cence in  slavery.     Tlie  sympathies  of  the  community 
have  been  turned  from  the  slave  to  the  master.     The 
impious  doctrine  that  human  laws  can  repeal  the  Divine, 
can  convert  unjust  and  oppressive  power  into  a  moral 
right,  has  more  and  more  tinctured  the  style  of  conver- 
sation and  the  press.    With  these  sad  and  solemn  views 


of  society,  I  could  not  be  silent;  and  I  thank  God,iiBiikl 
the  consciousness  of  great  weakness  and  irnperfectim, 
that  I  have  been  able  to  oflTer  this  humble  tribute,  ^ 
sincere  though  feeble  testimony,  this  exprenioo  d 
heart-felt  allegiance,  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  jostiee^ 
and  humanity." 

I  have  said,  too,  that  the  object  of  the  author  is  to  » 
courage  the  abolitionists  to  perseverance;  andfortht 
truth  of  that  remark  I  might  refer  to  a  whole  cbapiei 
on  *' abolitionism,"  in  which  he  does  indeed  "cenairtf 
them,  (as  he  expresses  it,)  but  only  for  want  of  pn> 
dence;  while  he  expresses  bis  sympathy  with  tbem,  liii 
approbation  of  their  motives  and  general  desipis,  nd 
his  abhorrence  of  the  persecutions  they  are  undergoiagt 
points  out  the  errors  they  have  committed,  the  cUef  m 
which  is  the  adoption  of  an  organized  system  of  igili' 
tionpand  yet  assures  *' these  persecuted  abolitioni^ 
that  they  "have  the  sympathies  of  the  civilised  workL" 
The  expression  of  his  opinion  of  these  *  *  agitator^"  ud 
his  feelings  towards  them,  seem,  to  me  far  better  ciIoh 
lated  to  encourage  them  to  persevere  in  their  effoitt 
and  in  their  plans  of  operation,  than  bis  monitioMCia 
possibly  be  to  turn  them  from  the  errors,  not  of  thfl' 
designs,  but  only  of  their  ways.     Hear  what  he  ays: 

"  I  approach  this  subject  [abolitionism]  unwillinfl^ 
because  it  will  be  my  duty  to  censure  those  whoni,il 
this  moment,  I  would  on  no  account  hold  up  to  pubk 
displeasure.  The  persecutions  which  the  abolitwui* 
have  suffered  and  still  suffer  awaken  only  my  grief  wd 
indignation,  and  incline  me  to  defend  them  tothefiill 
extent  which  truth  and  justice  will  admit.  Tothepw* 
seculed,  of  whatever  name,  my  sympathies  src  pledgtOi 
and  especially  to  those  who  are  persecuted  in  s  cm* 
substantially  good.  I  would  not,  for  worlds,  utters 
word  to  Justify  the  violence  recently  offered  **^*P!jJ 
composed  very  much  of  men  blameless  in  life,  •"^  ™*J 
ing  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  to  injuries;  »w  * 
women,  exemplary  in  their  various  relations,  and  acusft 
however  mistakenly,  from  benevolent  and  pious  impo» 
es.  Of  the  abolitionists  I  know  very  few;  but  I  «■ 
bound  to  say  of  these,  that  I  honor  them  for  vw' 
strength  of  principle,  their  sympathy  with  their  fellof^ 
creatures,  and  their  active  goodness.  As  a  party,  tlitf 
are  singularly  free  from  political  and  religious  sectsm* 
ism,  and  have  been  distinguished  by  the  •**^"^*.  ?!J 
agement,  calculation,  and  wordly  wisdom,  'r"?*  vj^ 
have  ever  proposed  or  desired  insurrection  or  violent 
among  the  slaves,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe, 
their  principles  repel  the  supposition."  r 

"  The  persecutions  which  the  abolitionists  have  wi- 
fe red  and  still  suflTer!"     What  persecutions?    ^^r\ 
Channing  allude  to  the  cuncenaus  omnium  bonorv^^ 
all  peaceful  means  should  be  adopted  to  allay  ****^ /^J 
excitement  in  the   South,  and  to  remove  ^***.  "JT 
causes  of  irritation?     Or  does  he  allude  to  the  int^ 
rence  of  the  people  of  Boston,  and   in  other  Nort^ 
towns,  to  disperse  their  meetings,  held,  it  would  wfjj 
by  way  of  bravado,  in  defiance  of  the  known  pu^^^ 
sense  of  the  mischief  they  were  doing?    ^*'j  •  uk. 
allude  to  the  few  white  men  who  were  hanged  m* 
sissippl  last  summer,  on  the  charge  of  actually  '"|^^ 
insurrection?  Did  those  men  really  belong  to  the  so^  ^ 
of  abolitionists?     Or  does  Dr.  Channing  only  nt^^ 
give  his  countenance  to  the  cry  of  persecution        j^ 
been  raised  by  the  abolitionists,  without  ^"^'IJ^lf-ju 
they  well  know,  that  the  cry  of  persecution,  "^"'J^f 
raise  it  with   success,  will   give   them  new  ^^^^^ 
"  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  «**' ^^j 
posed  or  desired  insurrection  or  violence  •'"^"j  -jj 
slaves."     If  Dr.  Channing  had  said  there  was  no  r^ 
to  believe  that  they  have  ever  avowed  such  a  P"JP^|^ 
he  would  have  stated  the  truth,  without  do"'***  .H  ^ 
had  seen  the  incendiary  papers,  of  all  kinds,  wniw* 
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KNired  into  the  South  during^  the  laat  summer,  T  am 
juite  sure  he  himself  would  not  have  required  any  other 
iridence  of  the  matig^nity  and  criminality  of  their  pur- 
poses. 

Rut  I  cannot  help  doubting*  whether  Dr.  Channin^  is 
ufficienily  informed  upon  this  subject  to  be  capable  of 
udgin^  what  publications  are  incendiary  in  their  ten- 
lency.  It  is  hard  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  profea- 
ions  of  charity  towards  his  slaveholding  fellow-citizens 
if  the  South;  it  is  yet  harder  to  distrust  his  earnest  d^s- 
tbumer  of  intention,  in  what  he  publishes  in  his  own 
kwk,  to  act  at  all  on  the  minda  of  the  slaves  themselves; 
md  I  have  not  the  heart  to  feel  such  doubt  or  distrust  of 
Un.  I  will  not;  I  cannot.  But  I  ask  the  attention  of 
iie  Senate  to  the  foHowinjir  passage  in  his  work,  which 
8  one  out  of  many  of  the  like  temper  that  might  be  quo- 
ted: **  We  haTe  thus  seen  that  a  human  being  cannot 
rightfully  be  held  and  used  as  property.  No  legislation, 
lot  that  of  all  countries  or  worlds,  could  make  him  so. 
Let  this  be  laid  down  as  a  first,  fundamental  truth.  Let 
u  bold  it  fiist,  as  a  most  sacred,  precious  truth.  Let  us 
Md  it  fast  against  all  customs,  all  laws,  all  rank,  wealth, 
■ad  poarer.  Let  it  be  armed  with  the  whole  authority 
oftbe'civilized  and  Christian  world."  Now,  if  Dr.  Chan- 
Mn|;  does  not  know  that  such  language  as  this  ia  in  its 
ntttre  and  tendency  incendiary,  I  insist  that  he  ought 
■ottovrite  upon  any  suliject  he  so  little  understands; 
ttd  if  he  did  know  it-9-but  that  1  cannot,  will  not,  be- 
fieve— I  am  not,  and  I  will  not  permit  myself  to  be,  want- 
^  in  heart-felt  charity  towards  him,  however  cold  must 
W  his  charity  towards  so  depi*aved  a*  being  as  he  proba^ 
Mj  suspects  mc  to  be,  in  common  with  all  Southern 
ihveholders.  Docs  he  think  that  these  doctrines  of  his 
On  never  reach  the  ears  of  the  negro  race?  If  I  thought 
1^  if  I  did  not  believe  that  they  have  already  reached 
l^»  I  shoukl  not  have  repeated  them  in  this  place. 

Dr.  Channing  professes,  in  the  beginning  of  his  book, 

to  address  himself,  not  to  the  slave,  but  to  the  master 

i*ce:  **  It  is  not,"  says  he,  "  by  personal,  direct  action 

n  ilie  mind  of  the  slave  that  we  can  do  him  good.   Our 

concern  is  with  the  free;  with  the  free  we  are  to  plead 

Bis  cause."    And,  towards  the  close  of  the  work,  in  the 

tdvice  he  gives  us  as  to  the  **  means  of  removing  slave- 

7i"  he  »ys,  yet  more  formally,  ••  how  slavery  shall  be 

''cvwved,  is  a  question  for  the  slaveholder,  and  one 

*hich  he  alone  can  fully  answer.     He  alone  has  an  inti- 

Jtc  knowledge  of  the  character  and  habita  of  the 

thvesi  to  which  the  means  of  emancipation  should  be 

carefully  adapted.     General  views  and  principles  may 

^  should  be  suggested  at  a  distance;  but  the  mode  of 

yplying  them  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who 

well  on  the  spot  where  the  evil  exists.     To  the  slave- 

■•Uer  belongs  the  duty  of  settling  and  employing  the 

1*^  means  of  liberation,  and  to  no  other.     We  have  no 

jnt  of  interference,  nor  do  we  desire  it."    And  in  the 

«>pter  which  he  devotes  to  the  correction  of  the  errors 

wtbc  abolitionists,  (who,  I  doubt  not,  understand  the 

^  ^  are  aiming  aP,  and  the  means  best  adapted  to 

JJfend,  rather  better  than  their  monitor,)  he  says:  ••  the 

■Jop^ioii  of  the  common  system  of  agitation  by  the  abo- 

WiOBista  hu  proved  signally  unsuccessful.     From  the 

T^"*"?*  it  created  alarm  in  the  considerate,   and 

"p>Jthcned  the  sympathies  of  the  free  States  with  the 

Jf^^^^^Wcr.    It  made  converts  of  a  few  individuals,  but 

2^ed  multitudes.     Its  influence  at  the  South  has 

^  evil  without  mixture.     It  has  stirred  up  bitter  pas- 

*y  *nd  a  fierce  fanaticism,  which  have  shut  every  ear 

!!^«ry  heart  against  its  arguments  and  persuasions. 

*w  effects  are  the  more  to  be  deplored,  because  the 

W  of  freedom  to  the  slave  lies  chiefly  in  the  disposi- 

^  of  his  master.    The  abolitionist  proposed,  indeed, 

tem^  ****  •*»vcholdcr8;  and^  for  this  end,  he  ap- 

proacbed  ihem  with  vituperntioD,  and  exhausted  oo  them 


the  vocabulary  of  abuse!  And  he  has  reaped  a?  he 
sowed.  His  vehement  pleadings  for  the  slaves  have 
been  answered  by  wilder  ones  from  the  slaveholder; 
and,  what  is  worse,  deliberate  defences  of  slavery  have 
been  sent  forth,  in  the  spirit  of  the  dark  ages,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  moral  convictions  and  feelings  of  the 
Christian  and  civilized  world.  Thus,  with  good  purpo-  * 
ses,  nothing  seems  to  have  been  gained.  Perhaps  (though 
I  am  anxious  to  repel  the  thought)  something  has  been 
lost  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity." 

Now,  let  tis  see  how  Dr.  Channing  practises  the  pre- 
cepts he  delivers  to  the  abolitionists,  and  how  (profess- 
ing to  address  himself  to  his  slaveholding  fellow-citizens) 
he  avoids  the  errors  he  imputes  to  them.  In  the  first 
place  he  says,  and  that,  too,  by  way  of  apology  for  us, 
and  as  a  motive  of  charity  towards  us,  that  '*  a  man  born 
among  slaves,  accustomed  to  this  relation  from  his  birth, 
taught  its  necessity  by  venerated  parents,  associating  it 
with  all  whom  he  reveres,  and  too  familiar  with  its  evils 
to  see  and  feel  their  magnitude,  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  look  on  slavery  as  it  appears  to  more  impartial  and 
distant  observers."  This  is  only  an  expression  of  the 
common  opinion  of  the  abolitionists  in  England  and 
America,  that  they,  who  have  no  experience  on  the  sub- 
ject, are  better  ai>le  to  comprehend  the  evil,  and  to 
devise  the  corrective,  than  any  person  born,  bred,  and 
living,  in  a  slaveholding  country;  because,  though  we 
have  better  opportunities  of  information,  our  minds  are 
necessarily  clouded  by  interest  and  the  prejudices  of 
education  and  habit.  But  Dr.  Channing  has  other.opin- 
ions  of  us,  which  (coming  with  the  gospel  in  his  hand 
to  admonish  us  for  our  own  good)  he  thinks  proper  to 
annoiince  to  us  in  these  words:  <*  I  approach  a  more 
delicate  subject,  and  one  on  which  I  shall  not  enlarge. 
To  own  the  persons  of  others,  to  hold  females  in  slavery, 
is  necessarily  fatal  to  the  purity  of  a  people.  That  un- 
protected females,  stripped  by  their  degrading  condi- 
tion of  woman's  self-respect,  should  be  used  to  minis- 
ter to  other  passions  in  men  than  the  love  of  gain,  is  next 
to  inevitable.  Accordingly,  in  such  a  community  the 
reins  are  given  to  youthful  licentiousness.  Youth,  every 
where  in  perils,  is  in  these  circumstances  urged  to  vice 
with  a  terrible  power.  And  the  evil  cannot  stop  at  youth. 
Early  licentiousness  is  fruitful  of  crime  in  mature  life. 
How  far  the  obligation  to  conjugal  fidelity,  the  sacred- 
ness  of  domestic  ties,  will  be  revered  amidst  such  habits, 
such  temptations,  such  facilities  to  vice,  as  are  involved 
in  slavery,  needs  no  exposition.  So  terrible  is  the  con- 
nexion of  crimes!  •  They,  who  invaded  the  domestic 
rights  of  others,  suffer  in  their  own  homes.  The  house- 
hold of  the  slave  may  be  broken  up  arbitrarily  by  the 
master;  but  he  finds  his  revenge,  if  revenge  he  asks,  in 
the  blight  which  the  master's  unfaithfulness  sheds  over 
his  own  domestic  joys.  A  slave  country  reeks  with 
licentiousness.  It  is  Uinted  with  a  deadlier  pestilence 
than  the  plague." 

I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  a  refutation  of  these  im- 
putations, or  the  reasoning^  they  are  founded  on.  I  shall 
content  myself  with  declaring  my  conscientious  belief 
that  there  is  no  society  existing  on  the  globe,  in  which 
the  virtue  of  conjugal  fidelity,  m  roan  as  well  as  woman, 
and  the  happiness  of  domestic  life,  are  more  general 
than  in  the  slaveholding  States.  I  can  find  an  apology 
for  Dr.  Channing's  errors  of  opinion  in  an  apology  he 
makes  for  the  errors  of  others.  "As  the  intellect,  in 
grasping  one  truth,  often  loses  its  hold  of  others,  and, 
by  giving  itself  up  to  one  idea,  falls  into  exaggeration, 
so  the  moral  sense,  in  seizing  on  a  particular  exercise 
of  philanthropy,  forgets  other  duties,  and  will  even  vio- 
late many  important  precepts,  in  its  eagerness  to  carry 
one  into  perfection."  But  I  can  find  no  apology  for  his 
publication  of  such  opinions  of  his  slaveholding  fellow- 
citizens.    Surely  he  cannot  think  that  it  is  calculated  to 
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conciliate  a  favorable  hearing  from  us  of  his  arguments 
and  admonitions!  The  Tappans  and  the  Garrisons  have 
oever  (that  I  know  of)  *'  approached  us"  with  any  harsh- 
er "vituperation;"  and  Dr.  Channing,  too,  must  ex- 
pect to  "  reap  as  he  has  sowed."  But  as  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  opinion  that  "  a  slave  country  is  reeking 
with  licentiousness,"  that  '<it  is  tainted  with  a  deadlier 
pestilence  than  the  plague,"  is  it  possible  that  Or. 
Channing  can  believe  that  there  is  less  temptation,  of 
the  kind  he  speaks  of,  in  the  Northern  towns  than  in  our 
Southern  slaveholding  country?  Are  they,  too,  **tainted 
with  a  pestilence  deadlier  than  the  plague?"  Has  be 
never  read  the  authentic  accounts  of  the  condition  of  the 
operatives  of  England*  touohing  their  impurity,  in  the 
Tery  particular  as  to  which  he  impugns  ours?  And  does 
be,  notwithstanding,  ascribe  this  **  pestilence  deadlier 
than  the  plague"  to  the  existence  of  domestic  slavery 
among  us?  I  hope  and  I  believe  that  the  operatives  in 
our  own  manufacturing  States  are  in  a  far  happier  and 
more  elevated  condition,  moral  and  intellectual. 

Dr.  Channing  adds  what  is,  if  possible,  yet  more  offen- 
sive to  U8»  and  revolting  to  others.     He  says:  *<  But  the 
worst  is  not  told;  as  a  consequence  of  criminal  connex- 
ions, many  a  master  has  children  born  into  slavery.     Of 
these,  most,  I  presume,  receive  protection,  perhaps  in- 
dulgence, daring  the  life  of  the  fathers;  but  at  their 
death  not  a  few  are  left  to  the  chances  of  a  cruel  bond- 
age.    These  cases  must  have  increased,  since  the  difii- 
culties  of  emancipation  have  even  multiplied.      Still 
more,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
master  puts  his  own   children  under  the  whip  of  the 
overseer,  or  else  sells  them  to  undergo  the  miseries  of 
bondage  among  stranjp^rs.     I  should  rejoice  to  learn 
that  my  impressions  of  this  point  are  false.     If  they  be 
true,  then  our  own  country,  calling  itself  enlightened 
and  Christian,  is  de61ed  with  one  of  the  greatest  enor- 
mities on  esrth.    We  send  missionaries  to  heathen  lands. 
Amongthe  pollutions  of  heathenism  I  know  nothing  worse 
than  this.     The  heathen  who  feasts  on  his  country's  foe 
may  hold  up  his  head  by  the  side  of  the  Christian  who 
sells  his  child  for  gain — sells  him  to  be  a  slave.     God 
forbid  that  I  should  charge  this  crime  on  a  people!  But 
however  rarely  it  mav  occur,  it  is  a  fruit  of  slavery,  an 
exercise  of  power  belonging  to  slavery,  and  no  laws  re- 
strain or  punish  it.     Such  are  the  evils  which  spring 
patorally  from  the  licentiousness  generated  by  slavery," 
Dr.  Channing  cannot  be  allowed,  in  one  breath,  to 
make  the  charge  and  to  disclaim  it:  he  has  made  it  in  as 
strong  terms  as  he  possibly  could.    I  shall  not  deny  that 
there  are  men  of  depraved,  cruel,  ruthless  hearts  in  the 
slaveholding  States,  and  that  such  facts  as  he  mentions 
may  have  occurred.    But  is  it  reasonable,  is  it  charitable, 
to  allege  such  inicjuities  as  a  reproach  against  our  nation- 
al character?    Within  the  last  year,  1  seen  have  several 
accounts  of  parents  exposing  their  new-born  infants  in  the 
city  of  New  York — ^leaving  them  to  the  chance  of  being 
saved  by  casual  humanity,  or  perishing  of  hunger  and 
cold:  is.there  a  man  in  his  sound  senses  that  would  de- 
duce from  such  facts  matter  of  reproach  against  the  peo- 
ple of  that  city^    No  state  of  society  has  ever  been  ex- 
empt from  crime,  and  atrocious  crime.     But  I  believe 
that  the  judicial  records  of  this  country  will  show  that 
the  number  of  crimes,  and  especially  those  of  deepest 
atrocity,  committed  in  the  non-slaveholding  States  is 
much  greater  than  those  committed  in  the  non<«lavehold- 
jng  States.     Shall  I,  therefore,  institute  any  uncharita- 
ble comparisons  between  the  two  states  or  society,  or 
deduce  conclusions  injurious  to  that  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  States?    Heaven  forbid!     It  is  the  habit  of  my 
•  mind,  it  is  the  habit  of  my  conversation,  to  avoid  such 
comparisons  and  such  conclusions;  and  I  can  find  a  rea- 
son for  the  fact  I  have  mentioned  in  the  greater  density 
of  population  in  the  non-slaveholding  States. 


Dr.  Channing,  in  considering  the  objectiotts 
against  jibolitionf  (as  to  which  his  information  ia 
ly  imperfect,)  supposes  that  <*  the  most  common  €>bjeo- 
tion  IS,  that  a  mixture  of  the  two  races  will  be  the  re- 
sult;" and  then  he  asks,  "Can  this  objection  be  urged 
in  good  faith?  Can  this  mixture  go  on  faster,  or  more 
criminally,  than  at  present?  Can  the  slaveholder  use 
the  word  amalgamation  without  a  blush?"  I  do  not 
quote  the  passage  to  complain  (as  well  I  mifi^ht)  of  the 
taunting  nnanner  in  which  it  is  put,  but  only  to  renurk* 
that  it  IS  absolutely  wonderful  how  little  amalg^auMdioD 
has  taken  place  in  the  course  of  two  centuries. 

The  taunts  of  Mr.  O'Connell  raise  in  my  mind  no  otber 
sentiment  than  scorn.  He,  I  believe,  is  actuated  by  the 
pure  love  of  mischief.  He  is  the  incarnate  spirit  of  agi- 
tation. His  own  country,  it  seems,  is  too  narrowr  a  6eld 
for  him.  He  would,  if  he  could,  throw  every  nation  oa 
the  earth  into  commotion,  and  glory  in  the  migtity  hub- 
bub, as  an  exhibition  of  his  power.  But  Dr.  Chamuiy 
is  a  man  of  very  diflferent,  and,  in  my  opinion,  far  higher 
character;  and  the  opinions  of  such  a  man»  inapofpiing 
the  moral  character  of  the  whole  slaveholdinf^  pf»pulatjaa 
of  this  country,  published  to  the  world,  and  published 
for  conscience  sake,  are  not  to  be  scorned.  Hia  trorfc, 
so  far  as  it  is  intended  for  the  free  of  the  non-slavebold- 
ing  States,  nuiy  be  calculated  to  produce  the  effect  be 
designs,  though  I  hope  he  will  be  disappointed  erca 
there.  But  so  far  as  it  is  addressed  to  the  free  of  the 
slaveholding  States,  it  can  only  tend  to  kindle  new  ex- 
citement; and,  so  far  as  it  may  affect  the  dispoai^raas 
of  the  slave  race,  its  tendency  is  to  mischiel^  nothny 
but  mischief. 

It  is  a  most  ill-timed  and  most  injudicious  work.     It  is 
remarkable  for  a  singular  inattention  to  and  disreganl  of 
the  political  considerations  which  belong  to  the  aubjed, 
and    cannot    possibly  be   separated    from     i^    owing, 
perhaps,  to  an  ignorance  of  them.     I  may  well  apply 
the  language  in  which  Sallust  portrays  Catiline — not  to 
Dr.  Channing,  (for  I  cannot  with  candor  and  truth  api% 
such  language  to  him,)  but  to  his  book:  aaiU  eioguatim, 
aapientiw  parum.     He  discusses  the  question  of  right  in 
slave  property,  apparently,  withotit  the  least  idea  of  the 
principle  in  which  such  property  originated,    which, 
whether  it  is  a  sufficient  foundation  for  the  rig^ht  or  not« 
is  yet  well  known  and  understood;  he  repreaenta  the 
cruel  wrongs,  the  grinding  oppression  and  miaery,  to 
which  our  slaves  are  subjected,  and  ag^ravatea  them  by 
all  the  arts  of  eloquence,  without  considering  at  all  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  negro  race,  without  any  clear 
understanding  of  the  very   peculiar  relation    between 
master  and  slave,  and  without  any  knowledj^e  of  the 
compensations  which  Providence  has  oidaioed    to  ame- 
liorate his  condition,  and  which  make  him,  notwithataad- 
ing  his  bondage,  contented  and  happy,  and  would  keep 
him  so,  if  a  misguided  philanthropy  would  forbear  its  offi- 
ciousness.     He  condemns  the  traffic  in  slaves,    without 
appearing  to  know  that  the  most  cruel  evil  that  could  be 
inflicted  on  them  would  be  to  atAch  them  to  the  scil; 
that  that  would  result  in  exterminating  slavery,  indeed, 
but  only  by  exterminating  the  slave  race. 

But  this  is  no  time  or  place  for  the  discusaion  of  the 
subject.  However,  let  me  ask  whether  it  never  occured 
to  Dr.  Channing  to  observe  that  the  ratio  of  increase  of 
the  slave  population  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  white  race, 
and  indeed  somewhat  exceeds  it,  (for  the  former  is 
liable  to  fewer  casualties  than  the  latter,)  and  that  this 
fact  alone  affords  the  strongest  argument  to  prove  that 
our  slaves  are  not  subjected  to  that  grinding  oppreaaioa 
and  misery  which,  reasoning  without  much,  if  any, 
experience,  he  has  deduced  as  an  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  domestic  slavery?  He  paints  in  vivid  ookxs 
the  evils  of  slavery;  did  it  never  occur  to  him  to  exercise 
his  sagacity  in  counting  the  probable  evils  of  insunedioa 
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r  of  emancipttion?  As  to  instirrection»  the  evil  conae-  I 
loences  of  that  to  the  white  race  will  chiefly  afl^ect 
he  value  of  their  property;  the  mischief  to  ua,  in  any 
ther  point  of  view,  however  horrihle,  must  be  only 
lartial  and  temporary;  and  tliough  blood  will  flow  in 
treanu,  it  will  not  be  our  blood.  And  as  to  a  g^eneral 
mancipation,  if  it  could  by  any  human  wisdom  be  ac- 
miplisbed,  it  would  kindle  a  war  of  extermination  of 
rhichoneor  the  other  race  would  be  the  victim — which, 
10  thinking*  roan  needs  to  be  informed  of. 

The  frienda  of  abolition  have  only  to  remember  the 
mobs  in  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  unac- 
mtntably  incited  against  the  very  few  free  negroes  living 
■  those  cities,  to  have  a  faint  idea  of  the  consequences 
thich  would  follow  from  a  general  emancipation  in  the 
ikveholding  States.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  character  of 
this  Anglo^axon  race  of  men  to  which  we  belong,  that 
it  has  never  been  contented  to  live  in  the  same  country 
with  any  other  distinct  race,  upon  terms  of  equality;  it 
ht%  in?ariably,  when  placed  in  that  situation,  proceeded 
toeiterminateor  enslave  the  other  race  in  some  form 
or  other,  or,  fiiiling  in  that,  to  abandon  the  country. 
(Here  Mr.  L.  recounted  aeveral  historical  instances.] 
Ihit  oBough.  I  hope,  in  what  I  have  said  of  Dr.  Chan- 
aing,  I  have  not  been  wanting  in  chanty  towards  him. 
But  ss  for  this  book  of  his,  he  will  neither  be  surprised 
Mr  oflfended  if  I  should  be  unwilling  that  my  brethren, 
Mher  of  the  non-slaveholding  or  of  the  slaveholding 
Stitei,  much  more  that  my  own  children,  should  believe 
thit  I  adinit  his  opinions  of  the  slaveholding  country  to 
vbich  I  belong  are  well  founded  in  fact. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  called  for  the  reading  of  the  petition, 
aod  it  was  accordingly  read. 

Mr.  C.  then  observed  that  he  did  not  rise  to  say  one 
word  on  the  subject  of  these  petitions,  which  he  con- 
•dered  had  been  sufficiently  elucidated  by  the  very 
ible  argument  jtast  heard,  of  hia  friend  from  Virginia. 
He  did  not  know  when  he  heard  an  arg^ument  more 
fcrcible,  more  full,  more  modest,  and  more  comprehen* 
vble.    He  rose  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  particular 
petition  then  before  the  Senate,  which  had  been  select- 
ri  from  the  others,  to  induce  a  part  of  the  Southern 
delegation  to  consent  to  receiving  it.     It  was  certainly^ 
be  admitted,  leas  objectionable  in  ita  language  tlian  the 
petition  coming  from  the  ladies  of  the  same  State.    This 
memorial,  however,  contained  language  liighly  reprchen- 
Jibie.   It  spoke  of  *<  dealing  in  human  fleah."    Will  our 
fiiendsof  the  South,  said  Mr.  C,  agree  that  they  keep 
ibamblea,  and  deal  in  human  fleah'    And  thia  petition 
WIS  selected  from  the  others,  and  pushed  forward,  in 
Jider  to  obtain  the  votes  of  gentlemen  from  the  South. 
There  was  another  phrase  in  the  petition  to  which  he 
ebjected.    It  speaks  of  us,  said   Mr.  C.,  as  pirates. 
Stnage  language!     Piracy  and   butchery?    We  must 
*»t  permit  those  we  represent  to  be  thus  insulted  on 
TOt  floor.    He  stood  prepared,  whenever  petitions  like 
Inii  vf  re  presented,  to  call  for  their  reading,  and  to  de- 
■•»d  that  they  be  not  received.    His  object  was  to 
ptrent  a  dangerous  agitation,  which  threatened  to  burst 
»«nder  the  bond  of  this  Union.     The  only  question 
ttii,  how  was  agiution  to  be  avoided.     He  held  that 
^▼iog  these  petitions  encouraged  agitation,  the  most 
effectual  mode  to  destroy  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 

Mr.  WRIGHT  aaid  he  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
*^^  the  Senate  with  a  very  few  remarks  before  the 
pendihg  question  was  put.  He  did  so  with  extreme 
™^***>cc,  arising  from  the  deepest  conviction  that  this 
*hole  subject  bad  better  not  have  been  debated  at  all; 
Jhjt  these  petitions  had  better  have  been  sufl*ered  to 
ttke  their  usual  course,  the  course  they  had  taken  ever)- 
jeir  whenhe  had  been  a  member  of  either  House  of 
^^^^'HS'^  the  course  of  other  petitions:  of  being  permits 


ted  to  be  read  at  the  Clerk's  table,  and  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee.  His  reluctance  was  greatly^ 
and  perhaps  he  might  say  principally,  increased  by  the 
consciousness  that  the  whole  subject  was  surrounded 
with  difficulties;  that  it  was  excitable  in  every  aspect; 
that  the  different  sections  of  the  Union  were  liable  to 
difierent  affections  from  the  expression  of  the  same  sen- 
timent; and  that  some  unmeasured  phrase,  or  some 
imprudent  remark,  might  fall  from  him,  which,  un- 
intentionally on  his  part,  might  increase,  rather  than 
allay  excitement,  in  the  one  portion  or  the  other  of  the 
country. 

Yet  he  felt  that  he  should  not  discharge  the  duty  in* 
cumbent  upon  him,  or  properly  represent  his  constitu- 
ents, if  he  permitted  this  question  to  be  decided  without 
saying  any  thing.  Had  Ue  been  able,  otherwise,  to 
content  himself  to  give  a  silent  vote,  he  could  not  do  so 
now,  since  the  extracts  read  by  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Lbigb,]  from  the  late  publication  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Channing,  a  book  be  had  never  seen,  and 
of  the  contents  of  which  he  was  wholly  ignorant  any 
farther  than  the  very  limited  quotations  of  that  honora- 
ble Senator  had  made  him  acquainted  with  them.  He 
was  prepared,  however,  from  those  extracta  alone,  to 
say  that,  however  distinguished,  however  pure,  how- 
ever pious,  and  however  well  intended,  the  author  of 
that  work  might  be,  in  issuing  to  the  public  such  a  book, 
he  had  shown  himself  as  ignorant  of  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States,  as  he  had,  in  the  quotations  made,  of 
the  merits  and  virtues  of  the  people  of  the  South.  He 
(Mr.  W.)  was  ready  to  pronounce,  in  his  place,  that  the 
publication,  in  the  spirit  m  which  it  seemed  to  be  written, 
as  grossly  abused  the  Northern  feeling  as  its  binguage 
did  the  Southern  morals. 

When  such  representations  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
North  came  from  such  sources,  it  was  incumbent  upon 
him  to  convince  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  the  Senate* 
and  the  public,  that  a  belief  in  t()em,  as  the  sentiments 
of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  would  be  doing  violent 
injustice  to  those  States,  and  to  the  patriotism  and  opin- 
ions of  their  citizens. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  was  not  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  abstract.  He  knew  it,  and  the  people  of 
the  North,  as  a  body,  knew  it  only  as  it  existed  under 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  was  sanctioned 
by  it.  They  thought  of  it  in  that  light,  and  in  that  light 
only,  so  far  as  its  existence  in  these  States  is  concerned, 
and  so  far  as  the  quiet  of  the  country  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  are  involved  in  any  agitation  of  the 
subject.  In  that  sense,  it  was  not  a  question  for  discus- 
sion in  that  body. 

Neither,  said  Mr.  W.,  was  he  to  debate  the  question 
of  slavery  in  the  sovereign  States  of  this  Union.  The 
sacred  and  invaluable  compact  which  constitutes  us  one 
people,  had  not  given  to  Congress  the  jurisdiction  over 
that  question.  It  was  left  solely  and  exclusively  to  those 
States,  and,  in  his  humble  judgment,  it  ought  never  to 
be  debated  here  in  any  manner  whatever. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  would  go  farther,  and  say  that  he  did 
not  purpose  to  trouble  the  Senate  with  a  discussion  upon 
the  propriety  of  any  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  in 
reference  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,. or  in  regard  to  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  over  that  subject.  He  had  listened  with  pleas- 
ure and  profit  to  the  able  argument  of  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Lsigh,]  upon  the  powers 
of  Congress,  and  had  marked  his  concessions  of  power 
equal  to  that  possessed  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  re- 
spective States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  over  the  same 
subject  within  those  States.  He  had  not  studied  the 
question  himself,  because  he  was  able  to  mark  out  his 
own  course^  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  bis  own  mind* 
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without  examining  either  the  constitutional  powers  of 
Congress,  or  the  powers  of  those  State  Legislatures. 
He  was  ready  to  decTare  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Congress 
ought  not  to  act  in  this  matter,  but  upon  the  impulse  of 
the  two  States  surrounding  the  District,  and  then  in  a 
manner  precisely  graduated  by  the  action  of  those  States 
upon  the  same  subject.  Had  the  constitution,  in  terms, 
given  to  Congress  all  power  in  the  matter,  this  would, 
with  his  present  views  and  feeling^,  be  his  opinion  of  the 
expedient  rule  of  action,  and  entertaining  this  opinion, 
an  examination  into  the  power  to  act  had  been  unneces- 
sary to  determine  his  vote  upon  the  prayer  of  these  pe- 
titions. He  was  ready  promptly  to  reject  their  prayer, 
and  he  deeply  regretted  that  he  was  not  permitted  so  to 
vote  without  debate. 

The  refusal  to  receive  Ae  petitions,  Mr.  W.  said, 
was,  to  his  mind,  a  very  different  question.  That  was 
the  question  now  presented.  If  the  refusal  should  be 
sanctioned  by  the  Senate,  upon  the  broad  ground  of 
the  subject  prayed  for,  and  not  upon  the  distinct  objec- 
tion of  indecorous  language  or  matter  in  the  petition  it- 
self, it  would  be  considered  and  felt,  in  many  sections 
of  the  country,  as  a  denial  of  the  constitutional  right  to 
petition,  and,  as  such,  would  be  infinitely  more  calcu- 
lated to  produce  and  increase,  than  to  allay,  excitement. 
The  prompt  rejection  of  the  prayer  of  these  petitions 
would  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  in  the  most 
marked  and  decisive  manner,  against  the  objects  of  the 
petitioners.  The  refusal  to  receive  the  petitions  would 
raise  a  new  issue,  infinitely  more  favorable,  as  he  deeply 
feared,  to  the  schemes  of  these  mad  incendiaries  than 
all  which  had  gone  before  this  proposed  step. 

He  entreated,  he  said,  his  brethren  of  the  South  to 
reflect  before  they  gave  this  immense  advantage  to  the 
agitators.  He  was  aware  that  the  Southern  feeling  must 
be  sensitive,  perhaps  beyond  his  ability  to  estimate,  up- 
on this  subject  of  domestic  slavery.  The  constitutional 
rights,  the  personal  and  private  interests,  the  domestic 
peace  and  domestic  security,  of  the  people  of  the  slave- 
holdmg  States,  compelled  them  to  feel  deeply  and  keen- 
ly upon  everjr  agitation  of  this  delicate  question.  He 
could  not  be  insensible  to  the  existence  of  these  feel- 
ings, or  to  their  justice.  Yet,  might  he  not  appeal  to 
members  of  this  body  from  those  SUtes,  and  ask  them 
to  remember  that  excitement,  growing  out  of  the  same 
subject,  was  also  prevailing  in  the  non-slaveholding 
States?  That  the  public  mind  in  those  States  had  be- 
come aroused  to  the  subject?  That  a  limited  number 
of  individuals,  from  what  motives  he  would  not  attempt 
to  s^,  were  making  it  their  calling  and  business  to  in- 
crease that  excitement,  and  to  make  It  universal'  And 
might  he  not  claim  that  the  action  of  the  Senate  should 
be  such  as  would  be  wost  likely  to  calm  the  excitement 
in  all  the  States  and  in  every  section  of  the  Union' 

What,  then,  Mr.  W.  asked,  was  the  action  most  like- 
ly to  produce  this  result,  a  result,  he  must  believe,  most 
highly  desired  by  every  member  of  the  Senate'  To 
answer  this  inquiry  he  must  detain  the  SenUte  with  a 
short  examination  of  the  true  state  of  public  opinion  in 
the  non-slaveholding  States,  in  relation  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  abolitionists,  as  manifested  and  published 
to  the  world  since  the  last  adjournment  of  Congress. 
He  should  confine  his  statements  upon  this  point  to  the 
State  whicli  he  had  the  honor,  in  part,  to  represent 
here,  because  his  information  in  reference  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  North  was  more  minute  and  authentic,  and 
because  he  was  satisfied  that  the  general  feeling  of  the 
citizens  of  his  State,  upon  this  point,  was  equally  the 
general  feeling  of  all  the  non-slaveholding  States. 

He  would  then  sa^  that  he  did  not  know  of  a  single 
meetincf  of  citizens  m  his  State,  convened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  civil  and  political  condition  of 
the  country,  during  the  whole  summer  and  autumn  now 


last  past,  of  whatever  political  party  the  meeting'  might 
be,  one  single  instance  to  which  he  should  have  occasMB 
hereafter  to  refer  being  alone  excepted,  which  had  not 
made  the  most  distinct  and  firm  expressions  against  the 
efforts  of  these  agitators.     In  addition  to  this  evidence 
of  the  almost  entire  feeling  of  the  citizens  of  the  State, 
obtained  from  these  ordinary  assemblages   of  citizens, 
he  need  only  remind  the  Senate,  to  bring  the   fact  to 
the  distinct  recollection  of  every  member  of  the  body, 
that  immense  public  meetings,  composed  of  men  of  all 
grades  of  talent  and  influence,  of  all  parties  in  politics^ 
and  of  all  sects  in  religion,  had  been  held    in    almost 
every  populous  town  in  New  York,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  giving  to  the  country,  and  especially  to  tbeir 
brethren  of  the  South,  the  public  sentiment  and  pubFc 
reprobation  of  the  efforts  of  the  few  fanatics  whose  ex- 
ertions to  agitate  the  question  of  slavery  were  connder- 
ed  as  infringing  upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
slaveholding  States,  as  calculated  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  those  States,  and,  what  was  considered  of  infinitely 
more  importance,  to  endanger  the  harmony  and  per- 
petuity of  the  Union.     The  expressions  of  these  meet- 
ings (Mr.  W.  said)  had  neither  been  weak  nor  equiv- 
ocal.    They  had    breathed   a  spirit  of   patriotism,  of 
generous  feelings  towards  their  brethren  of  the  South, 
and  of  attachment  to  the  Union,  which  he  was  sure  his 
Southern  friends  would  appreciate  and  reciprocate. 

It  became  now  his  duty,  and  he  performed  it  with  no 
small  degree  of  mortification,  to  speak  of  the  exception 
to  which  he  had  referred.  All  within  the  hearing  of 
his  voice  would  recollect  that,  during  the  summer  or 
fall,  notice  was  given  to  the  public  of  a  State  conrention 
of  abolitionists,  to  be  held  at  the  city  of  Utica,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  the  month  of  October  la&t,  ac- 
cording to  his  present  recollection  of  the  time.  The 
notice  appeared  formidable,  from  the  array  of  names  ap- 
pended to  it,  they  being  several  hundred  in  number, 
and  exhibiting  among  them  a  large  proportion  of  the 
names  of  preachers  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  It  gave  hiia 
unfeigned  pleasure  to  say  that  time  proved  that  many  of 
these  names,  and  those  of  individuals  by  no  means  the 
least  respectable  in  character  and  standing  and  influ- 
ence, had  been  appended  to  the  notice  without  the  con- 
sent or  authority  of  the  persons  whose  names  they 
were,  and,  in  many  instances,  in  open  and  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  individuals. 

Still  the  notice  Had  the  effect  of  causing  delegates  fo 
be  appointed  to  attend  the  proposed  convention,  from 
too  many  places  in  the  State,  and  the  design  of  holding 
the  convention  was  persevered  in.     A  short  time  before 
the  day  fixed  for  assembling  this  body  of  agitators,  ap- 
plication on  their  behalf  was  made  to  the  municipal 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Utica,  for  leave  to  use  a  public 
building  within  the  city,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
citizens  of  the  town,  as  the  place  for  the  meeting  of  the 
convention.     Through  an  excess  of  complaisance,  or  a 
mistaken  feeling  of  indulgence,  the  required  permission 
was  given   by  the  Common  Council  of  the  city.      No 
sooner  was  this  fact  made  known  to  the  citizens,  than  a 
public  meeting  was  called,  and  resolutions  of  the  most 
distinct  and  decisive  character  passed,  declaring  that  the 
public  building  in  question,  erected  at  their  expense, 
and  for  their  use,  should  not  be  prostituted  tosomiachiev- 
ous  a  purpose;  and  that  the  proposed  convention  should 
not  occupy  it.   This  meeting  was  a  voluntary  assemblage 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  of  course  unauthori- 
tative; but,  to  m»ke  themselves  sure  of  their  object,  and 
to  carry  their  resolves  into  certain  effect,  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  to.  reassemble  in  the  same  public  build- 
ing proposed  to  be  occupied  by  the  abolition  conven- 
tion, and  on  the  same  day  when  that  convention  was  to 
meet.    At  an  early  hour  of  the  day  designated,  the  pub- 
lic building  in  question  was  filled  with  the  citizens  of  ttkc 
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town,  and  not  an  abolitionist  was  known  to  enter  it. 
Soon,  however,  the  assemblage  was  informed  that  the 
proposed  convention  was  assembling  at  a  church  in  the 
vicinity,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  believed,  of  showing 
upon  paper,  the  proceedings  of  a  State  convention  of 
that  character.  A.  committee,  consisting  of  twenty -five 
members,  selected  from  the  most  respectable  and  influ- 
ential inhabitants  of  the  town,  was  instantly  appointed, 
and  instructed  by  the  meeting  of  citizens  to  repair  to  the 
church  and  inform  the  convention  of  the  wishes  and  de- 
termination of  the  inhabiUnts  of  Utica,  that  their  city 
diottld  not  be  made  the  headquarters  for  their  mischiev- 
oui  movements.  The  committee  obeyed  thc^  order  of 
the  meeting;  made  their  way  into  the  church,  and  an- 
Boanced  their  errand  and  their  instructions  to  the  assem- 
bled convention,  when,  fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the 
community,  the  convention  dispersed,  without  attempt- 
ing to  proceed  with  their  business. 

Such,  Mr.  W.  said,  substantially,  was  the  history 
which  had  been  given  to  hrm  by  eye-witnesses  of  the 
moit  respectable  character,  of  the  attempt  to  hold  a 
Stale  convention  of  abolitionists  at  Utica,  and  of  its  re- 
mits; and,  for  the  credit  of  his  usually  orderly  and 
peaceable  constituents,  he  wished  he  could  stop  here, 
and  give  the  full  evidences  of  the  feelings  manifested 
on  that  occasion.  The  whole  truth,  however,  went 
further;  and  he  believed  it  due  to  the  present  occasion 
to  give  the  whole  truth.  •  During  the  night  of  the  day 
on  which  the  convention  had  been  thus  dispersed,  he 
hid  been  further  informed  that  some  disorderly  per- 
»ns  forced  their  way  into  a  printing  office  in  Utica, 
wppoied  to  be  owned  by  some  of  the  agitators,  and 
certainly  devoted  to  their  cause,  and  committed  dep- 
redations upon  the  propeHy  of  the  office;  among  other 
«^t  of  violence,  throwing  the  types  into  the  street. 
These  persons,  for  this  olFence,  had  been  brought  be- 
fore the  magistracy,  and  put  under  recognisance  to  ap- 
pou"  at  the  then  next  court  to  be  held  for  the  county, 
ind  answer  for  the  act.  Kecent  information  told  him 
«ey  had  appeared;  that  their  cases  had  been  presented 
to  the  grand  jury,  and  that  that  jury,  acting  upon  their 
wtjs  had  reported  no  bills  against  them. 

There  was  one  further  fact,  Mr.  W.  said,  he  ought 
not  to  omit,  in  giving  the  evidences  of  the  correct  state 
™  P'^Wic  opinion,  elicited  by  this  attempt  to  hold  an 
abolition  State  convention  at  Utica.  One  member  of 
^e  committee  of  twenty-five  appointed  by  tlie  citizens 
to  repair,  and  who  did  repair,  to  the  church,  and  aid  in 
«»periiug  this  convention,  was,  at  the  time,  before  the 
people  as  a  candidate  for  the  State  Senate.  In  about 
t'hJ"^*  from  the  time  of  the  transactions  he  had  de- 
fied, the  name  of  this  gentleman  was  presented  at  the 
polls  throus:hout  his  Senate  district,  a  district  compri- 
•ng  from  250,000  to  300,000  of  the  population  of  the 
^J|te>and  not  a  shadow  of  opposition  was  made  against  his 
5'^^ton  from  any  quarter.  Gould  this  have  happened 
M  these  agitators  had  possessed  any  hold  upon  the  feel- 
jjpofihat  people,  the  very  people  among  whom  they 
"d  proposed  to  raise  the  standard  and  commence  their 

Proceedings  as  a  State  society?     Most  assuredly  it  could 

aol, 

Again:  Another  individual  of  tliat  committee  was  a 
^•nguished  member  of  the  New  York  delegation  in 

.  ^*r  branch  of  Congress,  and  information  just  re- 
^•»ed  announced  his  appointment  by  the  Legislature 
o»  the  State,  by  a  strong  and  almost  unanimous  vote, 
to  the  highly  responsible  and  important  office  of  attor- 
"*y  genersl  of  the  SUte.  Such  had  already  been  the 
*JP|[*"*on»  of  public  opinion  as  to  two  of  the  members 
o<  the  committee  of  the  citizens  of  Utica,  who  were  put 
^••'d,  at  an  important  moment,  to  suppress  the  agi- 
^w-  Could  there  be  any  thing  equivocal  in  expres- 
"ons  like  these »    Would  the  honorable  Senator  from 


Virginia,  would  any  member  of  the  Senate,  or  any  citi- 
zen of  the  country,  after  such  manifestations,  permit 
their  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  public  feeling 
at  the  North  to  be  shaken  by  such  a  publication  as  that 
referred  to  from  Doctor  Channing?  He  could  not  think 
they  would.     He  most  earnestly  hoped  they  would  not. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  had  mentioned  these  facts,  and  he 
might  mention  many  others  of  a  somewhat  similar  char- 
acter, to  show  that  the  determined  feeling  of  reaistance 
to  these  dangerous  and  wicked  agitators  in  the  North 
had  already  reached  a  point  above  and  beyond  the  law, 
and,  if  left  to  its  own  voluntary  action,  decisive  of  the 
fate  of  abolitionism  in  that  quarter.  Why,  he  would 
ask,  were  such  manifestations  of  feeling  found  among 
those  who  were  wholly  uninterested  in  slave  property  f 
The  answer  was  single  and  palpable.  Their  attieh- 
ment  to  the  constitution  and  the  Union  prompted  it; 
and,  if  left  to  govern  themselves  by  that  attachment, 
there  was  no  cause  to  apprehend  danger.  He  appealed, 
then,  in  the  kindest  manner,  and  with  great  confidence, 
to  the  representatives  of  the  slaveholding  States  to  say 
whether  it  was  now  desirable,  whether  it  was  now  wise, 
to  attempt  to  force  this  feeling  further. 

For  himself,  Mr.  W.  said,  he  must  say  he  considered 
it  immensely  important  that  the  action  of  the  Senate 
should  be  calm  and  considerate;  that  nothing  should  be 
done  rashly;  that  no  step  should  be  taken  which  could 
by  any,  the  most  sensitive,  be  considered  violent.  He 
must  repeat  that  any  such  action  would  put  a  weapon 
into  the  hands  of  the  agitators  more  powerful,  and  much 
more  to  be  feared,  than  all  their  efforts  of  a  voluntary 
character.  Such,  he  most  deeply  feared,  would  be  a 
vote  of  the  Senate,  that  petitions  upon  this  subject, 
without  regard  to  their  language  and  character,  should 
not  be  received  by  the  body.  He  was  not  disposed,  at 
the  present  time,  even  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
extent  of  the  constitutional  right  to  petition  Congress, 
so  strongly  did  he  feel  that  discussion  or  debate  of  any 
sort  upon  this  topic  could  produce  only  unmixed  evil 
to  every  portion  of  the  country.  He  was  willing,  for 
his  present  purpose,  to  place  the  question  of  reception 
or  rejection  upon  the  ground  taken  by  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Lctoh,]  and  to  consider  it 
as  a  question  of  mere  expediency;  and  he  hoped  that, 
in  that  sense,  he  had  said  enough  to  satisfy  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  that  there  would  be  great  danger  in 
the  course  proposed  by  the  motion  under  consideration. 
Without  discussing  the  question,  he  thought  that  every 
Senator  would  concede  that  a  general  impression  prevail- 
ed among  our  whole  people,  of  every  portion  of 
the  Union,  that  the  right  to  petition  Congress,  in  re- 
spectful terms  and  a  respectful  manner,  was  one  of  the 
broadest  rights  secured  by  the  constitution.  Refuse  it 
upon  the  broad  principle,  as  relating  to  this  subject, 
and  these  malignant  agitators  will  seize  upon  the  act 
to  draw  to  themselves  and  their  cause  the  public  sym- 
pathy. They  will  represent  themselves  as  having  been 
denied  their  constitutional  rights,  and  as  being  the  sub- 
jects of  unjust  and  unreasonable  persecution;  and,  once 
able  to  occupy  that  ground  plausibly,  they  will  become 
vastly  more  dangerous  than  they  can  ever  make  them- 
selves by  any  efforts  of  their  own. 

Mr.  W.  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  a  unanimous  ex- 
pression of  the  Senate,  if  that  could  be  secured,  was  of 
the  greatest  importance,  as  being  much  more  calculated 
to  allay  excitement,  in  every  portion  of  the  country,  than 
any  peculiar  form  of  expression  which  might  be  prefer- 
red by  any  sectional  interest.  Under  this  impression, 
he  had  hoped  that  the  liberal  and  patriotic  proposition 
of  his  friend  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Buchakaii]  would 
have  been  adopted  by  universal  consent;  that  these  pe- 
titions, and  all  others  upon  the  same  subject,  if  not 
clearly  exceptionable  in  their  language  and  manner. 
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would  be  received,  be  permitted  to  be  read  at  the 
Clerk's  Uble,  if  desired,  and  then  that  the  prayer  of 
each  would  be  promptly  rejected,  without  one  word  of 
debate,  and  by  the  vote  of  every  Senator.  He  yet 
hoped  the  Senate  would  consent  to  take  that  course.  Its 
effect  would  be,  in  his  judgment,  most  eminently  cal- 
culated to  allay  excitement  every  where,  and  every 
where  that  effect  was  most  desirable.  A  political  or 
geographical  vote  could  not  have  that  effect  any  where; 
and  therefore  he  hoped  not  to  see  such  a  vote. 

A  single  other  remark,  (Mr.  W.  said,)  and  he  would 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  Senate  no  longer.  The  gen- 
tlemen from  the  South  assure  us  thaj^kttse  no  appgrheiV' 
sions  for  their  safety,  and  lor  the  safety  of  their  respect- 
ive States,  let  the  present  excitement  result  as  it  may. 
It  was  pleasant  to  him  to  hear  these  assurances.  They 
were  calculated  to  do  good  every  where;  but  he  must 
say,  in  sheer  justice  to  the  non-slaveholding  States,  that 
they  should  not  be  made  in  a  manner  to  carry  with  them 
the  implication  that  our  fellow'citizens  of  the  South  are 
to  meet  enemies  in  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  of  the 
North.  Such  is  not  the  fact— they  are  friends  to  the 
South;  friends  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South; 
friends  to  the  peace  of  the  country;  friends  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  ihe  Union  of  these  States;  and  they  will, 
upon  all  occasions,  and  in  every  place,  perform  all  their 
constitutional  duties  as  pointed  out  by  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Virgpnia,  [Mr.  Lbibh.]  They  will,  upon 
every  call,  most  cheerfully  lend  their  aid  to  quell  insur- 
rection, not  promote  it,  they  will  open  their  arms,  not 
present  their  bayonets,  to  all  their  fellow-citizens,  of 
whatever  section  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  could  not  concur  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  so  much  delicacy  was  to  be  shown 
to  tlie  very  small  part  of  his  own  State  he  referred  to,  (hat 
these  petitions  were  not  to  be  rejected,  lest  the  refusal 
to  receive  them  might  be  considered  as  a  violation  of  the 
right  of  the  citizen  to  petition  Congress.    But,  (said  Mr. 
C)  does  the  gentleman  look  at  our  side  of  the  ques- 
tion?   If  his  constituents  (continued  Mr.  CO  are  to  be 
treated  with  so  much  respect,  that  their  petitions  are  to 
be  received,  what  is  to  be  considered  as  due  to  our  con- 
stituents?   The  Senator  considered  the  petition  before 
the  Senate  as  moderate  in  its  language — he  did  not  say 
otherwise— language  (said  Mr.  C.)  which  treats  us  as 
butchers  and  pirates.     The  Senator  said  that  they  must 
receive  this  petition^  and  reject  it,  lest  it  might  be  consid- 
ered as  violating  the  right  of  petition.     To  receive  it, 
and  immediately  reject  it.     This  looked  something  like 
juggling.     Was  the  petition  of  sufficient  consequence 
to  be  received,  and  at  the  same  time  of  so  little  conse- 
quence as  to  be  immediately  rejected?    Was  it  intended 
merely  that  this  petition  was  to  be  put  on  the  files  of  the 
Senate  as  a  record  to  show  the  opinion   entertained  of 
the  people  of  the  South  by  these  abolitionists?    The 
Senator  told  them  that  this  abolition  spirit  had  subsided 
•  at  the  North.     He,  told  them  that  this  convention  of 
Utica,  which  he  spoke  of  as  an  exception  to  the  general 
in  his  State,  was  compelled  to  disperse.    Well,  within  a 
few  days  a  newspaper,   published  at  Utica,   had   been 
banded  to  him,  called  Oneida  Standard  and  Democrat. 
He  supposed  the  gentleman  was  acquainted  with  its 
character;  it  was  headed  "  For  President,  Martin  Van 
Buren,  of  New  York;  for  Vice  President,  Richard   M. 
Johnson,  of  Kentucky."    I'his  paper  contained  a  most 
violent  attack  on  the  Southern  States  and  their  institu- 
tions. 

[Mr.  WnioBT  explained.  He  only  wished  to  state 
that  it  was  the  office  where  this  paper  was  published 
which  had  been  forcibly  entered,  and  the  types  thrown 
into  the  street,  as  he  had  before  related;  that  it  was  for 
that  offence  against  this  paper,  when  the  grand  jury  of 

the  county  refused  to  find  bills  of  indictment;  that  nei- 


ther himself  nor  his  friends  could  be  responsible  for 
the  names  which  such  a  paper  might  choose  to  pkceil 
its  head;  but  that  of  this  one  fact  he  could  aaairethe 
Senator,  of  his  own  knowledge,  that  no  other  paper  ii 
the  whole  State  was  more  uniTersally  or  distinctly  qo> 
derstood  to  be  hostile  to  the  political  party  to  which  be 
belonged  than  this  paper,  and  he  did  not  doubt  thtt  iti 
columns  would  establish  his  position.] 

Mr.  Calbouk  continued.  He  had  always  suppoiej 
that  there  wa^  something  inexplicable  in  the  politics « 
New  York,  and  the  explanation  of  the  gentlerosn  ecif 
firmed  the  opinion.  But  to  return  to  the  pctihow. 
The  gentleman  said  that  unanimity  of  opinion  in  m 
Senate  was  very  desirable.  He  said  so  too.  Letw 
gentleman  and  his  friends  join  U9>  (ssid  Mr.  C-»)*»^" 
that  way  we  can  obtain  unanimity  of  opinion.  If,  m  tlie 
gentleman  said,  the  petition  was  to  be  immedjaiely  re- 
jected, why  receive  it  at  all?  Would  the  gentlcmtB  i^ 
that  a  refusal  to  receive  the  petition  would  press  in  tlie 
slightest  degree  on  the  constitutional  right  ofthc  peo- 
pie  peaceably  to  assemble  and  petition  for  a  redroiol 
grievances?  If  the  gentleman  bad  made  up  his  mM  to 
reject  the  petition,  he  could  have  no  insuperable  objec 
tion  to  refuse  to  receive  it  He  repeated,  that  so  long  n 
these  petitions  could  be  received  in  the  Senate,  so  toof 
would  agitation  on  the  subject  continue.  The  qurtiion 
must  be  met  on  constitutional  grounds,  or  not  at  su. 

Mr.  GOLDSBOROUGH  observed  that  it  «e«"^  " 
be  the  wish  on  all  sides  to  dispose  of  this  subject.  Aao 
the  question  was,  what  proposition  was  most  liieiyw 
effect  that  object?  If  they  received  these  pcUiicwj 
they  would  be  flooded  with  others  of  the  »me  Wfl. 
If  they  rejected  them,  it  might  be  imputed  to  b«bj 
thing  offensive  in  their  language,  and  others  »«*» 
come  in  differently  framed.  When  these  P«^*^"J" 
see  (said  Mr,  G.)  that  we  act  upon  a  pw>PO*»**°" J?! 
which  you  cannot  leap;  they  will  say,  here  is  ^^^ 
insuperable  barrier  to  our  applications,  and  our  wrx^ 
efforts  will  be  vain,  and  would  end  it.  It  is  the  aw^ 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  CaroUna  [Mr.  Cauoc  J 
to  meet  this  proposition  (said  Mr.  G.)  o"  »»'^",^ 
not  to  receive  these  petitions.  He  was  willing  iot«j 
so  as  to  meet  this  single  proposition;  but  not  if"  w»V 
be  considered  as  decisive  of  the  action  of  the  sew 
upon  the  whole  subject.  He  had  another  propowuo^ 
which  he  intended  to  bring  forward  for  that  Vf^'. 
Mr.  CALHOUN  would  only  remark  that  ^^^J'^ 
tions  might  be  rejected  on  various  grounds,  y"* 
the  unconstitutionality  of  their  object;  »ccond,  wr  ^^ 
taining  improper  and  disrespectful  language;  ""'^'^ 
the  impropriety  and  unreasonableness  of  their  p"; 
and  for  the  inexpediency  of  granting  their  "^^l^^^' tj. 

Mr.  MORRIS  observed  that,  in  presenting  these  p 
tions,  it  was  his  sincere  desire  to  avoid  any  vmg  ^ 
agitation  or  excitement  in  that  body.  Altbougn  »  ^ 
had.  these  petitions  in  his  possession  for  some  °*^^ 
refrained  from  presenting  them  until  he  had  an  PjJ^^ 
tunity  of  observing  what  was  done  with  others  ^^  L 
tenor.  The  question  now  assumed  a  firr^^^/Zg^ 
The  constitutional  rights  of  the  people  pcaccabijn  .^ 
scmble  and  petition  for  a  redress  of  §P;'«^*"*^!fJrnol 
volved.     On  the  subject  of  these  petitions,  it  w»^^j 


petition  was  drawn.  It  seemed  that  these  /^^i^j^tof 
did  not  apply  to  the  petition  presented  by  toe  a  ^ 
from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Bvchakak,]  and  he  '^*'"  ypei 
question  to  be  taken  on  that  petition.  ^*  f**  gQtJUil 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  ^^*^_ij,e 


that  there  was  no  difference 
last-named  petition  and  those 


he  (Mr.  M.)  ^  V^ 
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d;  that  those  who  voted  apfalnst  receWing^  the  one 
Q|fht  to  Tote  against  receivinf?  the  other.  His  wish 
ras  to  disembarrass  this  question  of  the  right  of  peti- 
bn  of  the  difficulties  as  to  the  langftiag^e  of  the  peti- 
ions,  and  he  would  therefore  ask  leave  of  the  SenMe 
}  withdraw  the  one  he  had  presented. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  the  petition  could  not  be  with- 
lavn,  if  the  yeas  and  nays  had  been  ordered. 

The  SicBiTABT  (who  was  referred  to)  replied  that 
be  yeas  and  nays  had  been  called  for,  but  had  not  been 
fdered  by  the  Senate. 

The  CHAIR  said  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  could 
idottbtedly  withdraw  a  petition  presented  by  himself 
tfore  any  question  bad  been  taken  on  receiving  it.  The 
csf  and  nays,  he  understood  the  Secretary  to  say,  had 
ot  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MORRIS  then  withdrew  the  petition;  when. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BUCHANAN,  the  Senate  took  up 
^  petition  presented  by  that  gentleman  from  the  Cain 
lotiterly  Meeting  of  Frieiids,  of  Lancaster  county, 
^nsylvania,  praying  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  with- 
I  the  District  of  Columbia,  together  with  the  motion 
f  Mr.  B.  that  the  petition  be  rejected.  The  question 
•ending  was  the  one  raised  by  Mr.  Calhouv-^'*  Shall 
lie  petition  be  receiTed>"   • 

Mr.  CALHOUN  called  for  the  heading  of  the  petition, 
od  it  was  read  accordingly. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  MORRIS,  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
idered. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  that  the  language  even  of  this 
«tition  was  very  strange.  It  held  up  the  buying  and 
elGng  of  slaves  in  the  Southern  States  to  be  as  flagrant 

vronj^uthe  slave  trade  itself  on  the  coast  of  Africa  < 
leeltring  *Mhat  it  was  as  inconsistent  in  principle,  as  in- 
mnui  in  practice,  as  the  foreign  stave  trade.*'  The  for- 
i|n  tUve  trade,  Mr.  C.  said,  consisted  in  seizing  on  the 
Africans  by  violence,  and  selling  them  into  slavery. 
Imt,  he  was  not  willing  to  admit  the  parallel  between 
bery  in  the  Southern  States;  and  this  foreign  slave 
!>de.  We  ourselves,  said  he,  have  denounced  this  Af- 
KM  dave  trade,  and  made  it  piracy  t  though  he  did  not 
wself  befteve  that  the  offence  could  be  properly  de- 
fnated  u  piracy,  and  ever  should  regret  that  this  term 
■d  been  applied  to  it  in  our  laws.  With  regard  to  the 
•etition,  if  he  had  no  other  objection  to  it  than  that  of 
!■  using  this  language,  he  would  not  on  that  account  re* 
eite  it. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  said  the  question  was  now 
pon  the  reception  or  rejection  of  the  petition  present- 
d  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  from  the  society 
I  Friends.  £ver  since  be  had  known  of  this  society 
l^had  considered  them  an  orderly  and  peaceable  peo- 
Je,  ind  their  petition  was  couched  in  respectful  terms. 
K  visbed,  as  an  individual  and  as  a  representative,  to 
jWc  til  the  individuals  of  the  Union,  of  every  class,  a 
>H  enjoyment  of  the  rights  secured  to  them  by  the  con- 
htuOoo.  If  we,  said  Mr.  K.,  from  the  whim  or  excite- 
■entofthe  moment,  refuse  to  receive  thes6  memorials, 
Jght  they  not  abridge  the  right  of  petitioning?  When 
be  bn^uage  was  decent  and  respectful,  it  was  the  duty 
■  tftry  Senator  to  show  it  every  mark  of  respect  due 
^  Its  character.  And  then,  when  it  was  received,  if 
I  wti  found  to  ask  for  an  intermeddling  with  the  con- 
titotional  rights  of  any  of  the  SUtes,  to  stamp  It  with ' 
w  duapppobation  it  deserved. 

The  book  of  Mr.  Channing  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
«wjng,  he  believed  that  nineteen  twentieths  of  the 
««pleof  the non^laveholding  States  were  as  decidedly 
>PP<«ed  to  the  agitation  of  this  subject  as  those  who 
we  more  immediately  interested  in  the  subject.  If  he 
wubted  It  he  would  have  very  different  feelings  from 
JJthe  now  entertained.  He  would  then  take  a  very 
ifflereni  course  in  common  with  the  people  of  the  South 
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to  sustain  their  rights,  and  the  matter  would  not  be  set- 
tled on  this  floor.  He  was  happy,  however^  to  say  that 
he  believed  that  day  was  far  off.  He  believed  those 
miserable  fanatics  would  yet  become  enlightened,  and 
the  spell  of  their  delusion  would  yet  be  dispelled.  It 
might  be  philanthropy  that  actuated  them,  but  if  it  was, 
it  was  philanthropy  run  mad.  Anxious  as  he  was  that 
no  excitefnent  should  grow  out  of  this  matter,  his  de- 
sign was  to  give  every  individual  his  rights  he  would 
vote  for  the  reception  of  this  petition.  The  magnani- 
mous and  patriotic  stand  taken  by  the  jfentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Buckahait,]  on  this  question,  was 
worthy  of  himself  and  of  the  great  State  he  represent- 
ed, and  was  an  earnest  .to  htm  of  the  disposition  of  that 
and  other  Northern  States  to  arrest  the  course  of  those 
deluded  people  in  producing  mischief  here  and  else- 
where. Af\er  this  petition  was  received,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  take  the  most  efficient,  and  energetic  action  to 
put  a  stop  tothis  fanaticism. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  had  heard,  with  much  regret,  the 
argument  of  his  friend  from  Alabama,  [Mr.  Kiao.}  He 
understood  the  gentleman  to  put  this  question  of  receiv- 
ing the  petition  on  constitutional  grounds.  He  asked 
the  Senator  if  he  was  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  this 
doctrine  would  carry  him.  Was  he  prepared  to  receive 
petitions  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  navy  yards  and  arse- 
nals of  the  United  States,  in  the  Southern  section  of  the 
Union  ^  Was  he  prepared  to  i*eceive  petitions  couched 
in  abusive  and  Tndecorous  language? 

[Here  Mr.  Kiiro  said,  No!] 

The  Senator  answered  no.  Then  I  ask  him,  said  Mr. 
C,  to  show  the  distinction  between  such  petitions  as  he 
had  described  and  the  one  before  the  Senate.  If  the 
right  to  have  petitions  received  was  constitutional,  then 
there  could  be  no  qualiflcation  of  that  right.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  by  saying  no,  surrendered  the 
ground  be  had  taken.  Then,  by  what  possibility,  he 
asked  him,  was  he  prepared  to  receive  petitions  to  abol- 
ish slavery  in  this  District?  If  he  was  prepared  to  re- 
ceiTC  such  petitions,  what  was  to  prevent  him  from  re- 
ceiving petitions  to  abolish  slavery  in  every  arsenal  and 
navy  yard  in  dvery  State  in  the  Union. 

He  confessed  he  was  astonished  at  the  gentleman's  ar- 
guments. The  right  of  petition  was  cautiously  guarded 
in  the  constitution:  "  Congress  shall  make  no  law  pro- 
hibiting the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances.**  By  these 
plain  terms  it  was  expressly  limited  <  and  yet,  when  gen- 
tlemen came  to  the  petitions  of  these  fanatics,  for  abol- 
ishing slavery  ii|  this  District,  they  were  disposed  to  en- 
large the  construction.  *  I  know,  said  Mr.  C,  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  represents  constituents  more 
deeply  interested  in  this  question  than  mine.  The  South- 
western States  were  more  deeply  interested  than  the 
South  Atlantic  States,  as  the  former  had  a  growing  slave 
population,  continually  augmenting  by  purchases  from 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
Gdorgia;  and  he  was,  therefore,  the  more  astonished  at 
his  argument. 

Not  to  receive  these  petitions  was  considered  wonder- 
fully disrespectful  to  these  petitioners;  but  to  receive 
and  reject  them  immediately  was  considered  entirely 
respectful.  What  did  gentlemen  mean?  He  could  not, 
for  the  life  of  him,  make  out  why  gentiemen  were  so 
anxious  to  receive  these  petitions,  when  they  were  de- 
termined to  reject  them. 

Mr.  MOORE  did  not  rise  to  procrastinate  this  discus- 
sion. He  desired  more  time  for  reflection  before  he  re- 
corded his  views,  particularly  since  his  collesgue  had 
indicated  the  course  he  intended  to  pursue.  He  could 
not  see  the  propriety  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia in  offering  the  petition  he  had  presented,  and  forth- 
with moving  to  reject  it.     If  I  had  a  petition  to  pre- 
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sent  here,  said  Mr.  M.,  the  consideration  that  would  in- 
duce me  to  move  its  rejection  would  induce  me  to  with- 
hold it. 

Mr.  M.  then  moved  an  adjournment,  and 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


\Vb])hk8daT(  Jakuabt  20. 

During  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  CLAT,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

moved  that  the  committee  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  such  parts  of  the  special  message 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  relate  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  nav^,  and  the  subject  of  defV^nces  on 
our  maritime  frontier.  He  was  not  instructed  to  move 
the  reference  of  these  subjects  to  any  other  committee, 
as  such  motion  did  not  seem  to  come  within  the  duty  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  committee  was  accordingly  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  Subject.    - 

On  motion  of  Mr.  WEBSTER,  so  much  of  the  spe- 
cial message  as  relates  to  the  augmentation  of  the  navy 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  and  so 
much  as  relates  to  fortifications  to  the  Committee  on 
Military  Aflfairs. 

ADMISSION  ON  THE  FLOOR  OF  THE  SENATE. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Kivo,  of 
Alabama,  was  taken  up  and  considered: 

Ruohed,  That  the  resolution  adopted  on  the  7th  ulti- 
mo, admitting  certain  public  officers  of  the  United 
States,  and  others,  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  specta- 
tors, be  amended  by  inserting  « the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury." 

Mr.  LINN  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  adding 
<*the  paymaster  general,  quartermaster  general,  com- 
missary general,  principal  of  the  topographical  bureau, 
principal  geologist,  principal  of  the  engineer  bureau." 

Mr.  CLAYTON  moved  also  to  add  « the  clerk  and 
the  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to,  and  the  resolution, 
as  amended,  was  adopted. 

NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

The  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Beittok,  for  appro- 
priating the  surplus  revenue  to  purposes  of  national  de- 
fence, was  taken  up  as  the  order  of  the  day;  when 

Mr.  CUTUBERT  observed  that  the  remarks  he 
should  make  on  the  question  then  pending  would  be 
very  few  in  number,  and  very  circumscribed  in  their  ex- 
tent. The  message  which  had  just  been  received  from 
the  Executive,  containing  such  important  matters  for 
the  consideration  of  that  body,  rendered  it  the  less  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  enlarge  on  the  subject,  even  had  it 
been  his  intention  to  do  so.  He  should,  therefore,  occu- 
py but  little  of  the  4ime  of  the  Senate  on  the  present 
occasion.  As  all  discussions  of  this  subject  must,  from 
its  peculiar  character,  be  of  a  delicate  nature,  it  was 
proper  for  him  to  wish  to  avoid  giving  offence  by  any 
expressions  which  he  might  use  in  the  heat  of  debate. 
He  would,  therefore,  express  it  as  his  opinion  that  there 
breathed  not  one  American  who  was  desirous  of  a  war 
with  the  French  nation;  that  there  breathed  not  one 
Anu^rican  who  would  not  avert  it  if  in  his  power;  that 
there  was  not  one  who  would  not  consider  it  an  unnat- 
ural conflict  between  two  nations  bound  to  each  other 
by  the  powerful  ties  of  interest  and  feeling;  and  that 
there  breathed  not  an  American  who  would,  even  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  with  all  its  blessings,  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  honor  of  his  country.  With  these  qualifi. 
cations,  he  begged  that  no  construction  of  an  offensive 
nature  might  be  put  on  any  phrases  or  expressions  he 


might  inconsiderately  use  in  the  hurry  of  debate.  Let 
me,  then,  (said  Mr.  C,)  urge  to  those  gentlemen  win 
may  be  conaidered  in  opposition  to  the  Government,  but 
who,  in  reference  to  that  body,  solely,  (the  Senate,)  wot 
the  Government  itself,  and  regulated  all  its  moveiaeoti) 
that  the  part  they  had  to  act  was  an  important  one,  isi 
deeply  concerned  the  honor  and  interests  of  their  coos' 
try."  It  was  their  duty  to  prevent  any  foreign  n&tioi 
from  falling  into  the  delusion  that  this  might  bet  din 
ded  people;  it  was  doubly  their  duty  to  do  so,  for  tiieybid 
taken  it  upon  themselves  to  act  as  moderators  in  Ik 
controversy  between  their  own  Government  and  that « 
another  country.  If  (said  Mr.  C.)  they  have  thus  takes 
it  upon  themselves  to  act  as  moderators,  they  ought  ti 
show  to  the  foreign  nation  that  they  will  prescrrei 
proper  portion  of  firmness  with  their  mildness,  and  tbt, 
although  they  are  anxious  to  conciliate,  they  will  nais- 
tain,  at  all  hazards,  the  honor  and  interest  of  their  ecus- 
try.  Was  this  observation  a  ^ust  one?  It  was.  Didrt 
carry  its  force  to  every  American  bosom?  It  did.  Aw 
it  was  with  this  view  of  the  subject  that  be  liwuM 
briefly  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  as  chairman  of  tbc 
Committee  on  Finance*  on  the  last  day  of  the  lists* 
sion,  reported  a  bill  which  had  been  returned  wj 
amendments  to  the  other  House i  which  had  corns  m* 
with  an  additional  amendment  to  the  Senate;  and  wh»ch 
amendment  having  been  rejected,  and  the  rejection  ad- 
hered to,  the  bill  was-lost.  It  had  been  made  a  qnotioi 
on  this  very  principle,  that  foreign  Governments  were 
not  to  be  deluded  with  the  idea  of  any  division  beiti 
whether  the  course  of  the  gentleman  was  a  correct  ooe. 
He  thought  it  was  not.  He  had  always  thought  tb*, 
in  the  defeat  of  the  bill  commonly  called  the  "forM- 
cation  bill,"  the  course  of  the  gentleman  on  the  w 
evening  of  the  last  session  was,  to  say  the  least  of  «t, » 
discreet.  The  gentleman  declared  to  the  Senate, «« 
to  all  the  world,  that  it  was  not  by  his  means  tw  •  MJ 
so  important  to  the  nation,  and  in  such  a  doubtful  p» 
ture  of  our  foreign  relations,  sufTered  a  failure,  w 
(Mr.  C.)  thought  otherwise.  The  Senator  had  app«ai» 
to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  the  bill  was  broogj 
into  the  Senate.  Was  he  not  as  much  aware  then  inj 
the  session  was  approaching  its  close  as  he  ^** "*?[.,- 
so,  was  the  tone  of  his  remarks  such  as  W«9  c»'<^"»^^l 
preserve  the  bill,  and  further  its  passage  through  d«» 
Houses  at  that  late  hour?  Wv  his  course  the  b»pp^» 
that  could.have  been  taken  to  facilitate  the  *«?'»*"*JJ| 
Congress  on  matters  of  such  various  extent  and  in 
as  were  embraced  in  the  bill?  IC  it  washisobjecjw 
have  saved  the  bill,  peculiarly  important  to  the  cou  j^ 
at  that  crisis,  what  should  have  been  his  course  '^^ 
gard  to  a  measure  with  which  his  committee  *»•  P 
liarly  concerned?  ,      „  v^ 

[Here  Mr.  WsasTsa  explained.  The  ^cntlcrow.  JJ 
said,  was  mistaken  in- every  fact  he  had  «***^?*^iiid 
got  up.  He  (Mr.  W.). never  reported  the  bill.  ««  ^^ 
no  more  to  do  with  it  than  any  other  member  ^ 
Senate,  till  he  moved  to  reject  the  amendment,  an  ^^ 
Committee  on  Finance  had  no  concern  with  the  ^^ 
ments,  or  the  disagreement  between  the  two  ^^^  ^^ 

Mr.  C.  continued.  He  accepted  the  corre^"° 
the  gentleman.*  Voluntarily,  then,  the  g«"^*5"^ue  «• 
ped  forward;  voluntarily  did  he  make  those  \otc\^^  ^^ 
marks  which  accompanied  his  motion  to  TJ^^j  |ie 
amendment  of  the  other  House;  and  voluntarily  ^ 
cause  the  failure  of  this  important  billf  if^  'Jf .  ^^ 
cause  it.  How  do  I  (asked  Mr.  C)  cstabhrtij^ 
facts?  If  the  gentleman  had  been  desirous  oi  ^ 
this  bill,  or  preventing  the  loss  of  so  "**^y.  J-  ei"* 
tant  necessary  appropriations,  and  of  avoiding  j  ^^^ 
barrassments  which  that  loss  has  ^^^^^^^^^Lms^ 
should  have  been  his  course?  He  would  have  w'" 
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«d  the  ScMte  that  the  aession  was  npprotehing  its  close, 
tod  he  vould  have  advised  them  to  avoid  all  angry  dis- 
ousions  and  irritating*  topics,  as  calculated  to  cause  the 
defeat  of  the  bill.  Was  this  true,  or  was  it  not.^  It 
frsk  This  would  have  been  the  kind  of  admonition  to 
ibe  Senate  calculated  to  save  the  bill,  and  to  promote 
abjects  so  vitally  important  to  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. If  there  were  vices  in  the  form  and  roannefir  of  the 
bill  which  had  been  created  in  the  representative 
blanch  of  the  national  Legislature,  which  affected  the 
fentleman's  mind,  what  might  have  been  expected  of 
biiD  if  he  was  so  desirous  of  facilitating  the  progress  of 
the  national  business?  That  he  would  calmly  and^  dis- 
tinctly have  pointed  them  out;  have  suggested  the  rem- 
edy, and  aided  by  his  influence  and  example  in  apply- 
m^  it,  10  that  the  bill  might  pass  both  Houses  in  time  to 
bccone  a  law.  Was  this  the  course  of  the  gentleman 
fiaiB  MassM^usetts?  He  thought  not.  He  believed 
tbat  there  was  not  a  member  of  the  Senate  who  was  not 
ftrcibly  struck  by  the  manner  of-  the  gentleman  on  that 
ocetiion — a  manner  so  different  from  the  grave  and  au- 
tkoiititive  tone  which  usually  distinguished  him  in  that 
Bouse.  Abandoning  the  grave  and  authoritative  man- 
ner in  which  be  bad  been  accustomed  to  address  the 
fienste,  he  assunned  a  violence  and  ardor  of  expression 
tew  to  him  and  to  the  Senate.  Suddenly  he  gave  way 
Id  tn  eidted  feeling,  and  seemed  to  be  seized  with  sus- 
picions of  the  deepest  and  darkest  character.  Nay, 
«ore.  He  seemed  to  speak  as  if  be  had  taken  his  po- 
litictl  opponents  at  an  advantage,  and  was  determined 
te  UK  that  advantage  to  the  utmost.  He  relapsed  into 
Ibe  habits  in  which  his  party  had  often  indulged,  of  rep- 
ftienting  this  people  as  suffering  Xinder  the  dominion  of 
1  terrible  tyranny,  which  aimed  at  the  destnictipn  of 
Ibeir  liberties.  Then,  what  must  have  been  the  nec<w- 
■vy  consequence  of  the  language  accompanying  such 
•  motion  as  the  gentleman  had  made?  Why,  to  pro- 
vskt  debate;  to  make  that  debate  an  angiy  onet  to 
Ruder  the  contest  doubtful,  and  endanger  the  passage 
«f  Ibe  bill. 

Such  was,  and  such  ever  must  be,  the  consequence 
of  a  course  of  conduct  like  that  pursued  by  the  gentle- 
■ui  from  Massachusetts.  But  it  did  not  end  here<  The 
snendoient  made  in  the  representative  branch  of  our 
I'^lature  was  rejected  on  the  motion  made  by  the 
ge«tleman*-a  motion  made  with  a  tone  of  indignant 
•Born  which  could  hardly  have  a  happy  influence  on 
(be  feelings  of  the  members  of  the  ojther  House,  in- 
duding  some  of  the  gentleman's  own  political  friends. 
The  bill  so  returned  to  the  other  House  i  what  followed? 
Tbat  body  insisted  on  their  amendment,  and  returned  it 
to  tbe  Senate.  Then*  was  the  time  for  the  gentleman 
to  hare  signalized  hrs  anxiety  for  the  appropriation,  by 
Aig^iing  a  mode  of  dispelling  the  difficulties  which 
flood  in  the  way,  and  of  bringing  the  two  Houses  to  an 
CMy  lecomaiodation.  The  gentleman  could  have  point- 
ed out  some  conciliatory  course  of  procedure,  for  sa- 
vins a  hill  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  so  important  and 
*o  necessary.  What  was  his  course?  Did  he  recom- 
"^tny  niode«  either  fornnalor  informal,  to  attain  that 
^nble  end?  Did  he  ask  the  other  House  to  go  into 
^conference  with  a  viiew  to  accommodate  the  difference 
l^veenitand  the  Senate?  Not.be  made  tbat  motion 
■0  banh,  ao  abrupt,  and  so  uncompromising,  that  the 
donate  ibould  adhere  to  its  disagreement;  and  when  he 
^1^  that  motion  to  adhere,  he  preserved  the  same 
tone  of  indignant  scorn  that  had  characterized  his  first 
notion  to  disagree  to  the  amendment.  Was  be  right 
^J»w?  Then,  what  was  there  in  this  appropriation  of 
tbe  House  of  Representatives  which  so  deeply  stirred 
*P  the  ire  of  the  gentleman?  Those  who  heard  him  on 
w  OGOAoo,  and  who  were  not  so  well  read  in  the 
foostitutioa  as  he  was,  must  believe  that  some  express 


clause  of  that  instrument  had  lieen  deeply  violated  by 
the  House.  Was  this  the  case?  He  had  looked  into 
the  constitution  for  the  purpose  of  finding  some  clause 
with  which  this  appropriation  might  conflict,  and  which 
had  been  so  deeply  wounded;  but  he  had  looked  in 
vain.  He  then  supposed  that  the  circumstance  which 
had  so  deeply  excited  the  gentleman's  ire  was,  that  the 
appropriation  covered  two  distinct  items  of  expendi- 
ture; one  for  the  navy,  and  the  other  for  the  fortifica- 
tions. Was  it  this,  then,  which  had  so  greatly  agitated 
the  gentleman's  love  of  liberty?  Was  it  this  which  had 
created  such  an  alarm  in  his  breast  as  to  induce  him  to 
believe  that  the  constitution  was  endangered,  and  to 
move  him  from  his  balance  and  dignity  ?  Ah !  but  the 
constitution  must  be  saved,  and  the  gentleman  divides 
the  appropriation,  three  hundred  thousand  for  one,  and 
five  for  the  other,  and  the  difficulty  Is  surmounted. 
Here  we  have  the  arch-magician,  who  holds  up  the 
magic  lamp,  by  whose  light  all  darkness  is  dispelled* 
and  we  see  the  dangers  tbat  encompass  us.  Luckily* 
the  magician  has  the  talisman  before  whose  touch  all 
these  dangers  vanish. 

The  sagracity  of  the  Senator  had  lefl  him  in  no  doubt 
as  to  where  the  battle  on  this  question  was  to  be 
fought.  He  alluded  to  his  own  warm  expressions  and 
his  violent  opposition  to  the  appropriation,  and  decla- 
red that,  alttiough  the  foot  of  the  foreign  soldier  was  on 
our  soil,'  though  the  cannon  of  the  enemy  was  pointed 
at  the  Capitol,  he  would  not  make  the  appropriation 
while'  the  danger  to  the  constitution  that  he  appre- 
hended was  in  existence.  What!  because  he  cannot 
make  a  verbal  amendment,  he  is  willing,  through  the 
shrieks  of  dismay  of  affrighted  virgina^->througb  the 
burnings  of  our  dwellings— through  blood  and  devasta- 
tion— that  the  enemy  shall  make  his  way  to  this  Capitol. 
It  appeared  that,  because  the  appropriation  was  not 
specific,  because  a  long-eslablished  practice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment (and  a  very  proper  one  it  was)  had  not  been 
followed  on  that  occasion,  the  gentleman  could  suggest 
no  mild  and  conciliatory  way  to  restore  the  ancient 
practice,  and  save  the  bill  from  a  failure.  Now,  if  any 
thing  coming  from  him  could  have  any  weight,  he 
would  venture  to  give  some  wholesome  -admonitions  to 
those  who' were  such  ardent  lovers  of  liberty  as  to  re- 
ject an  important  appropriation  because  it  was  not  to 
their  view  sufliciently  specific.  Did  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve that  he  would  preserve  liberty  against  the  hard 
grasp  of  the  Exec«itive,  by  refusing  to  that  Executive 
the  means  of  defending  his  country?  He  would  tell  the 
gentleman  to  refer  to  that  history  with  which  he  was  so 
well  acquainted,  and  he  would  find  that,  whenever  a 
Government  Was  so  embarrassed  by  opposing  checks 
that  it  wanted  the  power  of  defending  its  country  from 
foreign  aggression,  the  people  would  rally  to  its  aid, 
and  vest  the  Chief  Magistrate  with  unbounded  power. 
Was  this  proposition  admitted  by  the  gentleman?  He 
presumed  it  was.  Thus,  then,  the  gentleman,  in  seek- 
ing to,  defend  liberty,  sacrifices  liberty;  thus,  then,  in 
indulging  those  fastidious  scruples,  he  gives  a  blow  to 
that  liberty  where  it  was  the  most  dangerously  to  be  as- 
sailed. This  was  so  perfect  a  truism  that  he  would  not 
dwell  on  it  for  a  moment. 

The  institution  of  Governments  had  generally  been 
traced  to  the  desire  of  preserving  such  domestic  order  in 
the  conduct  of  Individual  citizens  to  each  other  as  would 
best  preserve  the  rights  of  the  whole;  but,  truly  speak- 
ing. Governments  had  more  frequently  arisen  from  the 
necessity  of  protecting  the  State  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion; for  where  would  be  the  wisdom  in  providing  for 
the  liberty  of  the  citizen  until  be  was  guarded  against 
subjugation  by  a  foreign  enemy '  The  foreign  enemy 
invading  the  country,  bis  march  traced  by  violation, 
murder,  plunder,  and  conflagration,  of  what  value  wsa 
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individual  liberty,  when  it  bad  not  been  protected 
against  calamities  like  these?  Thus  the  scruples  of 
rentlemen  might  draw  down  upon  their  country  a  deso- 
lating and  wide-spread  calamity,  in  seeking  to  guard 
against  dangers  existing  only  in  their  own  imaginations. 
IVas  he  right  or  was  he  wrong?  So  firmly  right,  that 
he  seemed  to  be  trifling  with  the  Senate  in  urging  truths 
so  obvious. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Pmisrov,] 
whom  he  did  not  see  in  his  seat,  but  who  was  probably 
in  the  chamber,  pronounced  the  other  day,  in  relation 
to^his  resolution,  one  of  those  speeches  which  always 
created  a  powerful  effect.  But  never  was  there  a  more 
forcible  example  of  how  an  imposing  manner  and  fluen- 
cy of  language  might  cover  the  greatest  absurdities- 
how  the  graces  of  elocution  and  the  ornaments  of  style 
might  accompany  the  weakest  arguments,  than  in  this 
instance.  Had  the  gentleman,  too,  discovered  a  clause 
in  the  constitution  which  forbids  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  from  making  an  appropriation  without  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President?  Did  he  suppose  that 
there,  in  that  hall,  where  existed  the  censorship  of  the 
Government,  (if  he  might  use  an  expression  of  the  gen- 
tleman's,} the  safety  of  the  country  could  not  be  provi- 
ded for  without  executive  recommendation?  Here 
(said  Mr.  C.}  is  that  censorship  which  is  to  stand  be- 
tween what  IS  adverse  and  all  that  is  valuable  in  our  in- 
stitutions^  and* guard  them  from  danger.  Here  was  the 
part  of  the  Government  that  with  reflection  and  con- 
templation provided  the  best  means  of  securing  all  that 
was  good,  and  guarding  against  all  that  was  evilt  and 
yet  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  discovered  that 
those  who  constituted  this  censorship  were  not  to  be 
trusted.  All  at  once  we  are  (said  Mr.  C.)  to  be  sunk 
into  a  state  of  apathy  and  stupor;  to  have  eyes  and  not  to 
see,  to  have  ears  and  not  to  hear,  and  to  have  hearts 
and  not  to  understand.  *  Oh!  happy  condition  of  passive 
obedience  to  which  they  have  arrived;  and  wonderful 
by  whose  means  they  had  been  brought  to  it.  The 
gentleman  reminded  him  (if  he  might  indulge  in  a 
pleasantry  in  a  grave  debate)  of  a  termagant  ^ife,  who, 
finding  out  a  new  way  of  provoking  her  husband,  re- 
plied to  him  oh  all  occasions,  *<  whatever  is  your  will  is 
my  pleasure." 

Then,  there  was  no  clause  in  the  constitution,  as  he 
had  read  it,  declaring  that  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
should  have  no  opinions  as  to  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  country;  none  declaring  that  when  the  enemy's 
fleet  was  on  our  coasts,  and  his  army  on  our  soil,  or,  in 
the  language  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
when  the  Gaul  was  at  the  Capitol;  there  was  no  language 
in  the  constitution  prohibiting  Congress  from  providing 
the  means  of  defence.  Yet  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, if  he  understood  him  right,  was  for  waiting,  for 
executive  recommendation;  that  is,  when  his  house  was 
in  flames,  and  his  wife  and  children  shrieking  with  dis- 
may, he  would  not  go  to  their  rescue  till  his  neighbor 
advised  him  to  do  so.  The  gentleman  must  go  to  the 
President  and  g^t  his  sanction,  before  he  can  provide 
against  approaching  dan^r. 

There  was  but  one  pomt  more  that  he  wished  to  refer 
to.  Being  already  exhausted  with  the  slight  effort  he 
had  made,  affected  peculiarly  by  d'lsease,  and  lately  dis- 
used to  public  speaking,  he  might  not  have  made  the 
roost  appropriate  arrangement  of  the  subjects  he  had 
touched  on,  and  this  might  not  therefore  be  brought 
out  in  its  proper  place.  The  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina seemed  to  have  a  strong  confidence,  proceeding 
with  him  to  certainty,  that  there  was  no  possible  danger 
of  a  war  with  France,  unless  it  arose  from  our  own  con- 
duct. What  sort  of  evidence  warranted  the  gentleman 
in  making  these  predictions  with  such  presumption? 
Has  the  coarse  of  the  French  (said  Mr.  C^  proceeded 


on  such  sure  calcubtions  that  you  cannot  douU 
from  what  has  passed,  what  will  follow?  Did  snjrsiB 
suppose  that  the  treaty  of  1831  would  not  be  earns 
into  execution?  There  happened  what  had  not  bee 
anticipated  by  any  one.  Was  there  any  meflsberoftfai 
body,  was  there  any  individual  in  the  nation,  who  oo^ 
have  anticipated  the  strange  condMon  that  was  attscha 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  by  a  niember^f  the  oppi 
sition'in  the  French  Chambers,  and  the  sodden  acoqil 
ance  cf  that  condition  by  the  French  ministen?  Wfcil 
then,  warranted  the  prediction  of  the  gentleman  fw 
South  Carolina,  that  there  would  be  no  war  with  Fnae 
unless  caused  by  our  Government?  He  denied  thi 
there  was  any  certainty  in  calculating  on  the  iiito 
course  of  Fraifce  towards  this  country;  he  denied  tta 
the  movements  there  depended  on  any  coarse  ofwj 
duct  that  might  have  been  pursued  at  a  former  period 
There  was  a  mass  of  feeling,  a  chaos  of  discordant  de 
ments,  in  the  French  Chambers,  which  roust  produce  re 
suits  that  no  human  foreaight  •  could  calculate  « 
There  was  the  republican  party,  ardently  desiring  w 
their  country  the  enjoyment  of  those  equal  righti  m^ 
free  institutions  which  they  saw  producing  such  blea 
ings  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  there  were  the  inpeii 
alists,  burning  under  a  sense  of  defeat,  and  lookin|^bia 
to  the  glories  and  triumphs  of  the  reign  of  the  gi« 
Emperor;  there  were  the  Carlista,  anxiously  losgioy «« 
elalt  the  white  flag  over  the  tri-color;  and  »W  *«* 'J' 
barrassed  ina  greater  or  less  degree  the  operatiooaoftse 
party  in  power.  .      ,  . 

There  was  another  feature  in  the  composition  of  tm 
French  Chambers  worth  attending  to.  They  (^^"JJ 
beri)  refused  to  appropriate  the  money  required  to  W 
fil  the  stipulationa  of  a  solemn  treaty  entered  into  ^ 
their  Government,  without  the  compliance  with  an» 
traordinary  condition,  thereby  manifesting  » ^  * 
experience  in  the  principles  of  government,  ^n*^ JJJ 
may  yet  attahi,  but  which  they  nmst  attain  as  a)  ottw 
Governments  have,  after  long  and  laborious  •PPJ'"°[r 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  referred  tow 
friendly  disposition  of  the  King  of  France,  L«m  "^ 
ippe,  towards  this  country.  He  tells  us,  said  Mr.  C.j» 
the  perfect  good  faith  and  sincerity  with  which  the  m 
and  bis  ministers  have  entered  into  this  treaty,  dnnw 
anxiety  to  have  its  stipulations  carried  into  eWJ 
and  of  their  exertions  to  get  the  necessary  »PPJ!*Pr| 


tion  through  the  Legislative  Chambers.  But  of  «*J 
avail  is  the  friendship  of  the  King,  without  a  corrcspoi^ 
iiig  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  legislative  brancn 
his  Government?  We  cannot  rely  on  the  good  diipw* 
tion  of  the  French  King,  because  he  cannot  conwn^ 
various  conflicting  elements  of  which  his  own  w* 
ment  is  composed.  .-^ 

In  the  Entire  want  of  the  habit  of  public  spetf'^ 
(Mr.  C.  said,)  he  bid  passed  over  one  or  twfo  top«» 
which  could  have  been  profitably  referred  ^°'.  l, 
would,  however,  but  briefly  call  the  attention  om^ 
Senate  to  one  fact,  and  then  close  his  >*"*'  .-p<^ 
there  a  man  there  who  did  not  understand  <>"*.  ^  Q 
tant  principle  in  European  politics,  and  one  tna  ^ 
more  than  once  been  acted  on  by  this  very  Fren  ^ 
tion?  U  was,  that,  in  commencing  a  war,  '^  ***  -^. 
policy  to  strike  the  first  and  most  decisive  ^^°^*S^^ 
pectedto  their  enemy,  and  without  giving  '"'fJiJJ.c.) 
preparation.  While  consuming  time  here  (i»'o  * '(|jit 
with  unnecessary  scruples,  and  combating  "*"^«be 
exist  only  in  the  imagination,  your  commerce  J^ 
swept  from  the  ocean,  your  gallant  seamen  i»*y  ^^  ^^ 
persed,  and  your  navy,  which  has  added  bo  ^^^  r^  ^ 
nation's  glory,  be  left  unmanned  when  called  on  ,^ 
tion.  If  it  occur  to  France,  said  Mr.  C,  that  i^^ 
to  be  some  signal  advantage  in  striking  us  f^'^^^n\ff, 
blow,  what  was  to  prevent  her  seizing  this  wva 
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the  arguments  of  gentlemen  prevail?    Come  what 
igfaty  be  (Mr.  C.)  did  not  fear  the  result,  though  he 
IS  of  opinion  that  both  honor  and  policy  demanded 
at  twery  necessary   preparation    should    be    made, 
here  was  a  zeal,  an  energy  and  promptitude,  in  this 
mng  and  growing  nation,  equal  to  any  emergency,  and 
kpable  of  encountering  and  orercoming  the  greatest 
f  dangers.     He  relied  with  the  utmost  confidence  on 
le  spirit  and  gallantry  of  the  American  youth,  who, 
llbottt  experience,  but  stimulated  by  love  of  country, 
id  thdr  conntry's  honor,  could  rush  unprepared  into 
le  greatest  dangers,  and  by  their  chivalrous  daring  add 
ev  renown  to  their  country's  Bag.     It  was  with  the 
eepest  interest  he  had  read  the  romantic  stor}'  of  the 
ilhnt  and  youthful  Blakely,  who,  with  a  crew  of  youth- 
il  and  inexperienced  seamen,  proceeded  to  the  British 
ihannel,  there  cut  up  the  British  commerce,  and  by 
ii  rictorioua  conflicts  with  the  enemy  furnished  the 
ffightest  pages  of  our  naval  history,  and  shed  an  imper- 
ifaable  lustre  over  his  early  grave. 
When  Mr.  CirrBBBBT  had  concluded, 
Mr.  HUBBARD  addressed  the  Chair  as  follows: 
Mr.  President:  The  Senator  from  Georgia,  who  has 
«t  resumed  his  seat,  has  undertaken  to  narrate  the 
Brents  of  the  last  evening  of  the  last  session  of  Congress 
M  they  transpired  in  this  hall  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
iresssnd  fate  of  the  «•  fortification  bill."    He  has  also 
■ndertaken  to  inform  usiaf  the  teniper  and  spirit  which 
doncterized  the  debate  in  this  hall  upon  that  bill.    I 
wn  not  then  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  from  my  own 
knowledge  can  neither  affirm  nor  disavow  the  correct- 
leii  of  the  statementa  made  by  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gii.    I  hare  no  recollection  that  I  visited  this  hall  in  the 
cmne  of  that  evening.    As  to  what  took  place  upon 
tiie  nibject  of  the  appropriation  bills,  from  the  time 
tlicy  were  introduced  here  until  the  final  action  of  the 
Senate  upon  them,  I  shall  be   guided  by  the  journals 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
1  hope  to  be  able  from  the  records  to  show  that  neither 
the  House  of  Representatives,  nor  any  committee  of 
that  body,  deserve  the  rebuke,  the  censure,  the  blame, 
vhtch  has  been  imputed  to  them  in  the  course  of  this 
^ste.    This  is  all  I  have  to  ofi*er  now,  all  that  1  have 
^  itate,  before  I  proceed  to  present  the  precise  ques- 
tion now  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 
Whit  is  that  question^   What  are  the  resolutions  offered 
l>7  the  Senator  from  Missouri?    And  what  is  the  amend- 
ment proposed  to  those  resolutions  by  the  Senator  from 
MmliiKl?    They  are  as  follows:  - 

ataoked.  That  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  dividends  of  slock  receivable  from  the 
Buk  of  the  United  States,  ought  to  be  set  apart  and 
applied  to  the  general  defence  and  permanent  security 
•f  the  country. 

Rooked,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  cause 
we  Senate  to  be  informed  of— 

lit.  The  probable  amount  that  would  be  necessary 
w  fortifying  the  lake,  maritime,  and  gulf  frontier  of 
the  United  States,  and.  such  points  of  the  land  frontier 
Mmty  require  permanent  fortification. 

«d.  The  probable  amount  that  would  be  necessary  to 
f^^'^itnict  an  adequate  number  of  armories  and  arsenals 
in  ^United  States,  and  to  supply  the  States  with  field 
™*«fy»  (.specially  brass  field  pieces,)  for  their  militia, 
*"d  with  side-arms  and  pistob  for  their  cavalry. 

I  ^^  probable  amount  that  would  be  necessary  to 
"vpply  the  United  States  with  the  ordnance,  arms,  and 
munitions  of  war,  which  a  proper  regard  to  self-defence 

^iSh  '*^^*'*  *®  ^^  always  on  hand. 

4th.  The  probable  amount  that  would  be  necessary 
"Pjice  the  naval  defences  of  the  United  States  (in- 
^ding  the  increase  of  the  navy,  navy  yards,  dock  yards, 
•■d  ateam  floating  batteries)  upon  the  footing  of  strength 


and  respectability  which  is  due  to  the  security  and  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Union.  , 

To  the  aforegoing  resolutions,  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  the  following  amendment  was  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Maryland: 

To  strike  out  all  after  the  word  «'  resolved,"  in  the 
first  line,  and  to  insert:  «  That  the  general  defence  and 
permanent  security  of  the  country  are  principal  objects 
of  the  national  care,  and  therefore  adequate  and  liberal 
specific  appropriations  from  the  public  revenues  ought 
regularly  to  be  set  apart  and  applied  to  these  purposes.'* 
I  feel  no  particular  solicitude  whether  the  resolutions 
offered  by  the  ^Senator  from  Missouri,  or  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  be  adopted. 
They  both  look  to  the  same  object.  They  both  eon- 
template  the  same -purpose — "the  general  defence— i 
the  permanent  security  of  our  whole  country."  In  the 
event  of  this  Senate  agreeing  to  the  resolutions  or  to  the 
amendment,  it  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  pledge 
this  body  to  give  their  support  to  such  legislative 
measures,  consequent  upon  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tions or  of  the  amendment,  as  shall  have  for  their  object 
the  accomplishment  of  the  great  purpose  in  view,  viz: 
the  general  defence  and  the  permanent  security  of  the 
country.-  Regarding  the  subject  in  this  light,  it  is  a 
matter  of  entire  indifference  to  me  whether  the  resolu- 
tions or  the  amendment  be  adopted.  I  should  wish,  in 
case  the  resolutions  cffered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
should  be  preferred,  so  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  first 
resolution  as  to  require  such  a  part  only  of  the  surplus 
revenue  of  the  United  States  to  be  set  apart  for  the  ob- 
jects in  contemplation,  as  may  be  necessary,  proper,  and 
expedient.  With  such  an  alteration  in  the  terms  of  the 
first  resolution,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  give  to  them  my 
hearty  support;  I  should  feel  myself  bound,  by  every 
consideration  of  public  policy  and  of  public  duty,  not 
only  to  votfe  for  them,  but  to  vote  and  to  support  any 
legislative  measure  necessary  upon  their  adoption. 

The  resolutions  following  the  first  call  merely  for  in- 
formation—information which  would  be  in  any  event 
desirable,  if  not  indispensable,  for  the  action  of  Congress 
upon  this  alUimportant  subject  of  general  defence  and 
permanent  security. 

It  was  not  my  main  purpose,  in  addressing  the  Senate 
at  this  time,  to  discuss  at  length  the  resolutions  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  or  the  amendment  pro- 
posed to  those  resolutions  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
I  had   another    object  in  view?   but  before  1  proceed 
to  state  that  other  object,  I  must  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  Senate  in  submittmg  some  few  general  remarks  upon 
the  propriety,  tlie  policy,  the  urgent  necessity,  of  adopt- 
ing, in  extentOt  the   resolutions  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  or  the  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.     What,  sir,  is  intended  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  adoption  literally  of  those  resolutions?    It  is  pro- 
posed, in  substance,  that  as  much  of  the  surplus  revenue 
of  the  United  States  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  set 
apart  and  applied  to  the  general  defence  and  permanent 
security  of  the  country.     The  amendment  proposes  to 
appropriate  adequate  and  liberal  sums  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  same  ^  objects.      The  first  question 
which  must  present  itself  to  the  mind  is,  are  appropria- 
tions at  this  time  necessary  fbr  the  general  defence  and 
permanent  security  of  the  country^    On  this  point,  I 
presume  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion,  here  or 
elsewhere.     The  state  and  condit:on  of  our  maritime 
and  inland  frontiers  call  upon  us,  as  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  loudly  and  imperatively,  to  provide  effi- 
ciently, promptly,  and  without  delay,  for  the  general 
defence  and  the  permanent  security  of  the  country.     I 
well  remember  the  untiring  efforts  of  a  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  no  longer  a  member 
of  Congress,  but  wUe  Wts  then  a  member  of  the  House 
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of  Ropresentatives,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  in  the  furtherance  of  these  objects. 
lie  laboKd  bard,  he  accomplished  but  little,  and  from 
that  time  to  this  the  work  has  progressed  slowly (  it 
remains  undone.  Whether,  Mr.  President,  we  are  to 
have  war,  or  whether  we  are  to  enjoy  a  continuation  of 
•peace  and  proaperity,  I  would  engage,  forthwith,  in 
putting  our  country,  our  whole  country,  in  perfect  de- 
'fence;  to  place  it  in  permanent  security;  erery  consider- 
ation of  public  policy  demands  it.  It  is  the  voice  -of 
•wisdom,  of  experience — ^it  is  the  lesson  of  history— that 
we  should  even  in  peace  prepare .  for  war.  Who  can 
bring  to  mind  the  disastrous,  the  disgraceful  events  of 
August,  1814,  without  feeling  his  pride  «s  an  American 
citizen  humbled  to  the  dust?  Who  can  bring  to  mind 
that  the  very  heart  of  our  country  was  made  accessible 
to  the  enemy;  that,  unobstructed  and  unopposed,  he 
crossed  our  Hampton  roads,  passed  up  the  Chesapeake 
«nd  the  Potomac,  visited  the  city  of  Washington,  kid 
waste  our  Capitol,  and  dined  at- our  palace?  Even  at 
this  late  day^  the  rehearsal  of  that  occurrence  cannot  fail 
to  fill  our  hearts  with  chagrin  and  sorrow.  It  is  past. 
But  should  \fe  not  take  counsel  from  our  experience? 
Ought  we  not  to  consider  whether  the  **  long  sword  of 
France"  may  not,  in  the  same  way,  reach  through  the 
same  city,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  that  nation?  God 
forbid  that  we  should  e?er  be  disgraced  by  the  repetition 
of  such  a  aoene!  That  the  fair  page  of  American  MstQry 
flhould  ever  again  be  stained  by  such  a  record!  I  would 
then,  Mr.  President,  with  all  possible  despatch,  make 
our  maritime  frontier  impregnable  to  any  and  to  every 
foreign  enemy.  I  would,  with  all  possible  despatch, 
complete  every  fortification,  nnan  and  arm  every  fortress 
connected  with  the  public  defence,  for  the  permanent 
security  of  the  country.  I  would,  whh  all  possible  de- 
spatch, increase  our  navy,  so  that  we  could  float  into 
every  sea  and  into  every  ocean  a  suffidient  force  for  the 
protection  of  American  •commerce,  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  American  honor,  i  would  do  all  this,  sir,  at 
every  hazard,  and  under  any  circumstances.  I  would 
do  it  from  the  highest  consideration  of  public  policy.  I 
would  do  all  this  frota  a  solemn  sense  of  public  duty;  a 
duty  which  we  owe  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  posterity. 
t  should  not,  therefore,  be  embarrassed  as  to  the  course 
which  I  should  pursue,  even  if  we  had  less  available 
means  tlian  we  have.  But,  fortunately,  we  shall  not  be 
called  upon,  in  the  execution  of  the  great  work  of  gene- 
ral defence,  to  resort  to  direct  or  to  indirect  taxation. 
We  have  an  overflowing  treasilryj  we  possess  an  abun- 
dance of  available  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  all 
the  objects  contemplated  for  the  permanent  security  of 
the  country.  Then,  sir,  I  would  adopt  the  resolutions 
which  have  been  offered;  I  would  follow  up  those  reso- 
lutions with  such  direct  legislation  as  should  effectuate, 
without  delay,  the  objects  contemplated. 

I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  that  I  would  do  this  under 
any  circumstances;  so  1  would.  But  after  the  message 
of  the  President  on  the  subject  of  our  relations  with 
France,  which  v/tis  communicated  to  this  Senate  very 
recently,  (Monday,)  I  should  consider  further  delay  as 
fraught  with  imminent  danger.  I  heard  that  communi- 
cation with  ev^ry  feeling  of  pride  and  of  patriotism.  It 
was  well  worthy  of  its  author  and  of  the  occasion,  and  I 
was  surprised  to  hear  that  any  Senator  could  have  heard 
it  with  **  profound  regret." 

In  pursuance,  then,  of  the  recommendation  contained 
in  that  message,  I  would  promptly  put  our  whole  coun- 
try in  a  state  of  defence;  the  exigency  of  the  times  de- 
mands it;  our  relations  with  France  demand  it;  a  proper 
respect  to  ourselves  demands  it.  I  was  utterly  astonish- 
ed to  hear  it  asserted  on  this  floor,  that,  under  existing 
circumstances,  to  arm  would  be  equivalent  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war.    Can  it  be  that  to  prepare  for  the  contro* 


versy,  if  controversy  mutt  come,  betweeir  us  and  otir  sun- 
cient  ally,  to  put  our  beloved  country  in  a  state  of  aafety, 
to*  arm  our  fortifications,  to  equip  our  public  sliipa, 
would  be  regarded  by  her  as  the  commencement  x>f  bcM- 
tilHieson  our  part? 

Such  may  i>e  the  sentiments  of  some  of  the  tneibets 
of  this  Senate.  They  are  not  the  sentiments  c>f  ntf 
mind,  and  I  cannot  yield  my  assent  to  them. 

Whether  war  or  peace  is  to  be  the  fate  of  this  land, 
my  voice  is,  be  tcady— be  prepared--be  well  prepsu*ed 
for  any  and  for  every  possible  exigency.  What!  shall 
we,  the  freest  nation  on  the  globe,  unembarraaaed  with 
-debt,  rich  In  resources,  powerful  in  means,  shall  we,  for 
fear  of  givmg  offence  to  his  Majesty,  fold  our  arnia»  smd 
•submit  to  every  exaction  which  he  may  see  fit  to  inftpoae? 
Shall  we  hesitate  to  prepare  to  assert  our  righta-«-to 
maintain  our  honor?  Shall  we  stand  still,  let  patience 
have  her  perfect  work,  and  whenever  it  shall  be  the 
gfracious  pleasure  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  <*  Louia 
Philippe"  to  pay  us  the  debt  France  so  justly  owea  ua» 
to  receive  it  with  a  submissive  thankfulness,  to  bring  it 
home,  and  to  distribute  it  among  the  clairoanta?  God 
aave  us  from  such  a  scene  of  humiliation.  I  cay,  fiten, 
Mr.  President,  let  us,  regardless  of  consequences,  fear- 
lessly do  our  duty,  and  all  will  be  well. 

My  main  purpose  in  addressing  the  Senate  at  this  time 
was  to  answer  some  remarks  which  fell  from  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  in  relation  to  the  proceeding*  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  at  the  last  session  upon  the 
appropriation  bills.  In  the  commencement  of  his  re- 
marks, the  Senator  passed  a  high  encomium,  well  n»er- 
ited  1  presume,  upon  the  industry  and  punctuality  of 
the  Senate  at  the  last  session;  and  1  cannot  suppose  that 
the  gentleman  intended,  in  doing  this,  to  mske  any  in- 
sinuations or  cast  any  reproach  upon  the  industry  and 
punctuality  of  the  last  House  of  Representatives;  if  he 
does,  he  certainly  does  that  House  great  injustice.  I 
was  a  member  of  that  House,  and  by  its  presidinfr  ofil- 
cer  was  placed  on  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Meana, 
as  weH  as  upon  the  committee  of  conference,  which 
has  attracted  so  much  notice,  and  called  forth  so  much 
severity  of  remark,  during  the  present  discussion «  and 
all  I  have  to  say  in  defence  of  the  industry  and  punctu- 
ality of  that  body  is,  that  the  joumais  will  show  the 
mass  of  public  and  of  private  business  which  was  origi- 
nated in  that  body  during  the  last  session;  the  diapc*. 
sition  which  was  made  of  it,  the  number  of  bills  wliich 
passed  that  body  and  were  sent  to  the  'Senate,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  proceeding's  upon  the  bills  which  came  from 
the  Senate.  A  reference  to  the  joumais  of  the  House 
will  satisfy  the  public  mind  on  this  point.  I  will  only 
add  that,  fur  habits  of  industry,  for  punctuality  and 
promptness,  sure  I  am  tiiat  it  cannot  suffer  when  put  in 
comparison  with  the  Senate  itself. 

The  Senator  proceeds  and  notices  what  he  regards  as 
a  somewhat  unparliamentary  proceeding,  an  unusual 
course  at  least,  on  the  part  of  the  House,  in  failing-  to 
give  the  Senate  any  information  in  reference  to  certain 
bills  which  had  originated  in  the  Senate,  and  which  had 
passed  that  body,  and  been  sent  to  the  House  far  their 
concurrence.  It  so  happened  that  I  remained  in  this 
city  nearly  a  week  after  the  last  session  of  Congiress^ 
and  I  then  felt  a  deep  moKiiication  in  reading  from  one 
of  the  newspapers  of  this  city  the  following  editorial 
article,  under  the  date  of  the  5th  of  March. '  It  contains 
the  same  sentiments  which  tlie  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  seen  fit  to  present  to  the  Senate  in  reference 
to  tiiis  matter.     I  subjoin  the  extract. 

<*  Lcat  day  of  the  seuion— Unfinished  Justness —  JWett 
Point  Academy — Loss  of  ike  fortifietUion  biil. — The  two 
Houses  of  Congress  adjourned  the  night  before  last, 
their  functions  then  ceasing:  and  what  a  wreck  of  public 
business  ensued! 
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'*  Ih  oar  two  or  three  last  papers  we  expressed  our 
opinion  respecting  the  state  of  the  public  business  in  the 
House  of  UepresentatiTea.  It  would  have  been  as  just 
had  our  intimation  respected  the  state  of  the  House. 

"  With  a  g^reat  deal  of  talent,  and  we  have  no  doubt, 
too,  a  great  deal  of  patriotism,  the  late  House  of  Repre- 
lentalives  had  been  brought  into  a  condition,  by  yartous 
cuues»  in  which  it  seemed  incapable  of  getting  on  with 
the  business  of  the  country.  Attentive  observers  bad 
noticed  a  tendency  of  this  kind  from  the  darly  part  of 
tbeieniont  but  its  last  days  forced  the  truth  on  the  minds 
of  til.  Long  debates;  the  endless  perplexity  of  the 
raks;  contests,  every  moment,  about  priority  of  bust* 
IKS;  and  an  eagerness  of  discussion,  which  seemed  en* 
tirely  to  disregard  the  comparative  importance  of  sub- 
jects, were  among  these  causes.  There  were  others, 
of  which  we  could  speak,  of  which  indeed  we  shall  feel 
it  our  duty  to  speak,  and  to  speak  freely,  hereafteri  but 
ihich  we  at  present  forbear  to  mention. 

"  The  melancholy  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  Con- 
gros  has  broken  up,  leaving  almost  every  great  meas- 
ure of  the  session  unfinished,  and  therefore  totally  null 
and  void.  The  following  bills,  originating  in  the  Senate, 
nostof  them  passing  that  body  by  large  majorities,  and 
KMDe  of  them  quite  unanimously,  have  shared  the  gene- 
nl  wreck  and  ruin: 

"The  Post  Office  reform  bill,  (passed  unanimously  in 
the  Senate;) 

"  The  custom-house  regulations  bill,  (passed  nearly 
msnimously  in  the  Senate;) 

"The  important  Judiciary  bill,  (passed  by  a  vote  of  31 
to  5  in  the  Senate;)  ^ 

"The  bill  regulsiting  the  deposite  of  the  public  mon- 
Cj^i  in  the  deposite  banks; 

*'  The  bill  respecting  the  tenure  of  ofBce  and  removals 
'nMD  office,  (a  moat  important  bill,  supported  in  the 
Senate  by  men  of  &11  parties;) 

^**  The  bill  indemnifying  claimants  for  French  spolia- 
tioM  before  1800. 

"  These  half  dosen,  (not  to  speak  of  the  bill  for  the 
i«fiefofthe  cities  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  the  bill 
poriding  for  the  increase  oiT  the  corps  of  engineers;  the 
bill  to  carry  into  effect  the  convention  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Spain;  and  the  bill  to  improve  the  navi- 
ption  of  the  Missiasippi  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis,)  are 
iBioog  the  bills  which  were  sent  from  the  Senate  to  the 
Howe  of  Representatives,    *  and  never  heard  of  more.' 

"The  fate  of  two  of  the  appropriation  bills,  however, 
wiginaling,  aa  such  bills  always  do,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  is  still  more  remarkable. 

**  Hitherto  it  has  been  usual  to  make  the  appropria- 
tiont  for  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  the 
*ise  bill  which  contains  the  general  appropriations  for 
t^  army.  This  year  an  innovation  was  indulged.  The 
"■y  appropriation  bill  was  sent  to  the  Senate  with  no 
appropriation  whatever  for  West  Point.  This  circum- 
i^uiee  was  noticed  at  the  time  in  the  Senate,  and  its  at- 
^<Mion  called  to  it  as  an  extraordinary  omission. 

"  A  separate  bill,  however,  containing  the  usual  ap- 
pnpriations  for  the  academy,  was  brought  forward  in 
^  House,  but  suffered  to  sleep.  Up  to  the  last  day 
for  tending  bills  from  one  House  to  the  other,  it  had  not 
P|"^  The  House  took  no  step  whatever  to  pass  the 
piUi  by  Mispending  the  operation  of  the  rule,  as  to  send- 
"V ''ill*  from  House  to  House,  or  in  any  other  way.  In 
tsii  predicament,  individuals  of  the  House  brought  the 
esmmittee  of  the  Senate  to  interfere;  and,  in  some  ex- 
tnordinary  way,  help  to  pass  the  ordinary  appropriation 
through  Congress.    The  Senate,  accordingly,  attached 

^  vhole  Military  Academy  appropriation  bill  to  the 

bill  making  provision  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expen- 

d^rei  of  the  year,  and  in  this  form  it  passed  into  a  law; 

^  but  for  the  adoption  of  this  mode,  there  could  have 


been  no  appropriation  at  all,  and  the  school  would  have 
been  broken  up.  We  may  add  that,  when  this  bill  for 
covering  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  went  back  to  the 
House,  with  amendments,  the  oceasion  was  eagerly 
seized  to  add  to  the  Senate's  amendment  other  amend- 
ments respecting  t6tally  different  matters;  thus  giving 
the  bill  a  tail  as  long  as  that  of  a  comet. 

*'  Thus  the  bill  pending  in  the  House  making  provision 
for  the  repairs  of  the  Capitol  and  President's  house, 
improving  the  public  grounds^  paying  the  President's 
gardener,  S&c.,  was  tacked  on  the  bill  as  being  among 
the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  Government. 
This  bill,  however,  and  we  rejoice  at  it,  had  the  good- 
ness to  pass  with  all  its  length  of  tail;  and,  thanks  to  the 
Senate,  and  no  thanks  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  West  Point  Academy,  therefore,  v^as  kept  alive." 

The  gentleman  expressed  surprise  that  the  House 
should  not  have  given  to  the  Senate  information  ab6ut 
the  bills  enumerated  in  the  preceding  extract.  The 
reason  is^  that  there  had  been  no  final  action  of  the 
Hottseupon  these  bills;  they  had  been  received  from  the 
Senate,  it  is  true,  but  such  was  the  mass  of  public  as 
well  as  private  business  upon  its  own  calendar,  that  it 
was  next  to  an  impossibility  for  the  House  to  have  acted' 
upon  these  particular  bills;  they  had  come  to  the  House 
at  too  late  a  period  of  the  session  for  that  branch  to 
have  definitively. acted  upon  them.  Most,  if  not  all  of 
them  were  not  reportea  to  the  House  until  after  the 
lOth  of  February';  and  the  only  bill  of  the  number  which 
was  ever  taken  up  and  considered  to  any  great  extent 
was  the  one  in  relation  to  the  General  Post  Office.  Cer- 
tain the  fiict  is,  that  there  was  no  final  action  upon  them; 
they  were  neither  rejected, laid  upon  the  table,  nor  indefi- 
nitely postponed  r  and  hence  no  information  became  ne- 
cessary to  be  communicated  to  the  Senate  in  relation  to* 
them.  What  possible  benefit  could  result  for  the  House 
to  inform  the  Senate  by  message  that  they  had  received 
various  bills,  but  had  come  to  no  decision  upon  them^ 
Such  a  communication  would  seem  to  me  to  be  in  itself 
not  only  unparliamentary,  but  altogether  unprofitable 
and  unneeessary.  Certain  the  fiict  is,  that  such  has  not 
been  the  usual  practice  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  therefore  say,  sir,  that  the  House  is  not  ob- 
noxious to  any  charge  of  neglect  of  duty  on  this  account. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  rebuked  the 
House  for  its  course  of  proceeding  with  reference  to 
the  general  appropriation  bill,  and  particularly  with 
reference  to  its  course  upon  the  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  support  of  the  West  Point  Acad- 
emy. The  article  which  I  have  just  presented  to  the 
Senate  contains  similar  charges  against  the  House, 
for  the  same  pretended  omissions  of  duty.  How  is  this* 
matter?  Is  it  true  that  the  last  House  of  Representa- 
tives stands  properly  charged  for  any  omissions  of  duty? 
What  are  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  appropriation  bill 
for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment? It  was  a  lesding  object  with  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  in  reporting  that  bill,  to  introduce  into 
it  no  appropriation,  except  it  had  the  warrant  of  some 
existing  law*  It  Was  distinctly  remembered  how,  and 
for  what  reasons,  the  general  appropriation  bill  fbr  the  first 
session  of  the  last  Congress  was  opposed.  It  was  kept  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union  for 
more  than  a  month,  it  was  most  violently  attacked,  and 
most  resolutely  and  perseveringly  opposed.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  last  session  intended 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  recurrence  of  any  such 
scene.  The  bill  was  reported,  speedily  acted  on  in  the 
House,  and  on  the  2d  day  of  February  it  was  sent  to 
the  Senate  for  their  concurrence,  and  on  the  3d  day  of 
March  it  passed  the  Senate  with  a  little  less  than  half 
a  hundred  amendments.  In  this  form  that  bill  for  the 
support  of  the  Government  came  from  the  Senate  to 
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the  House  or  Representatives.  Among  the  ftmendments 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  was  a  Senate  .bill  '*  confirm- 
ing claims  to  lands  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  for 
Giber  purposes/'  A  Senate  bill  ''for  completing  the 
road  from  Line  creek  to  the  Chattahoochie,  and  for  the 
erection  of  bridges  on  the  same."  A  Senate  bill  '*  for 
granting  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land, 
19  addition  to  former  appropriations,,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  revolutionary  bounty  land  warrants;"  together  with 
various  other  amendments  of  less  importance,  but  con- 
taining entirely  new  appropriations,  foreign  from  the 
title  .as  well  as  the  intent  and  purport  of  the  bill. 
When  it  passed  the  House,  its  title  was  *'  An  act  ma- 
king appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  for  the  year  1835."  And 
af^er  it  had  been  amended  in  the  way  and  in  the  man- 
ner it  wasf  after  the  Senate  had  attached  to  it  bills  en- 
tirely incongrupus,  originating  in  their  body;  af^er  in- 
corporating in  the  bill  appropriations  having  not  the 
remotest  connexion  with  the  civil  and  diplon^atic  ex- 
penses of  the  Government,  it  djd,  indeed,  become 
necessary  to  change  its  title,  but  the  alteration  of  the 
title,  be  it  remembered,  was  the  act  of  the  Senate;  and 
when  it  reappeared  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
its  title  was  <*An  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  Government  for 
1835,  and  for  other  purposes." 

I  will  not  undertake  to  say  what  could  have  induced 
the  Senate,  twenty-foiT  houra' before  the  close  of  the 
session,  to  send  to  the  House  the  general  appropriation 
bill,  amended  by  adding  to  it  bills  which  had  originated 
in  the  Senate,  and  which  had  not  received  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House.  How  it  happened  I  know  not;  it 
certainly  must  be  regarded  as  a  proceeding  somewhat 
extraordinary.  But,  sir,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  further  rebuked  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  not  having  incorporated  in  the  army  bill  the  appro- 
priations necessary  fur  the  support  of  the  West  Point 
Academy.  And,  sir,  it  would  occur  to  any  man  who 
should  read  this  part  of  the  speech  of  the  Senator,  or 
should  read  the  article  which  I  have  read  to  tlie  Senate, 
that  there  had  been  a  most  palpable  omission  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  House  with  reference  to- the  appropria- 
tions for  the  West  Point  Academy.  This  imputation,  cast 
upon  the  House  of  Represeotatives,  is  unmerited. 
What  are  the  facts  connected  with  that  matter.^  The 
West  Point  Academy  bill  was  reported  with  the  other 
appropriation  bills;  it  was  confided  to  the  care  of  one 
of  its  warmest  friends  on  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  without  objection,  and  without  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  committee.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  opinions  of  individual  members  of  that  committee 
upon  the  propriety  of  continuing  that  institution,  cer- 
tain the  fact  is,  that  a  bill  for  its  support  was  seasonably 
reported,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Bikkbt. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  gentleman  managed  the  bill  with 
his  usual  ability  and  foresight.  He  saw,  beyond  doubt, 
that  there  would  be  no  opposition  to  it  if  it  was  attached 
by  way  of  amendment  to  some  one  of  the  appropriation 
bills  then  pending  in  the  Senate.  He  undoubtedly  sup- 
posed that  such  a  course  was  the  safest  and  the  most 
advisable  course  for  him  to  take.  He  took  it.  But  the 
House  is  charged  with  suffering  this  bill  to  sleep;  and 
that  the  West  Point  Academy  was  saved  by  act  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  no  thanks  are  due  to  the  House,  but 
to  the  Senate,  for  keeping  this  institution  alive.  This 
is  most  unjust  and  most  unmerited.  There  is  not  to  be 
found  a  vote  upon  the  journals  of  the  House  going  to 
show  any  decided  opposition  to  the  measure.  This 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  general  appropriation 
bill  was  readily  .agreed  to  by  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  and  as  readily  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.    So  much  for  this  matter. 


The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  concluded  has 
remarks  upon  this  bill  by  adverting  to  an  amendmeiit 
which  the  House  made  to  one  of  the  numerous  ameod- 
ments  of  the  Senate.  He  has  amused  us  by  givin|^  mjk 
account  of  the  incongruity  of  that  amendment  with  the 
title  and  -design  of  the  bill.  The  House,  it  is  true,  did 
amend  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  by  adding^  *'&  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  public  building^  and 
grounds,  and  for  other  purposes;"  and  it  was  upon 
some  of  the  items  of  this  bill  that  the  Senator  saw 
fit  to  display  his  pleasantry  and  wit  1  wcMild  SMk. 
siri  if  there  were  any  thing  out  of  the  way,  xnore 
strange,  in  providing  '*  for  the  salary  of  the  gardener 
employed  in  superintending  the  Capitol  sqaare  and 
other  public  grounds,"  than  in  providing  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  salary  of  Valentine  Giesey,  late  superintend- 
ent of  the  Cumberland  road;  any  thing  more  extraordi- 
nary for  improvmg  Lafayette  square,  than  in  compen- 
sating Lemuel  Slater  for  his  services.  ^None,  unless  it 
be  in  the  quarter  from  whence  those  amendments  pro- 
ceeded. The  first  and  third  were  included  in  the 
amendments  proposed  by  the  House.  The  second  and 
last  were  amendments  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  ne^t  proceeds  to 
give  us  what  he  calls  a  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  two  Houses  upon  the  fortification  bill;  and  it  was 
the  fate  of  that  bill  which  has  elicited  this  debate.  The 
recollection  of  the  Senator  and  my  own  do  not  in  all 
particulars  agree.  After  having  read  the  Senator's 
speech,  I  felt  myself  called  upon,  from  the  circumstan- 
ces to  which  I  have  already  referred,  that  of  being-  a 
member  of  the  last  House  of  Representatives,  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and)  also  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference,  to  give  my  account  of  the  Rse» 
progress,  and  final  loss,  of  that  bill. 

The  fortification  bill  was  reported  to  the  House,  from 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  on  the  2d  January, 
1835;  it  passed  that  body  on  the  20th  of  January;  it  was 
on  the  same  day  received  by  the  Senate,  and  on  the 
24th  day  of  February,  thirty-five  days  after  it  was  first 
received  by  the  Senate,  it  passed  that  body  with  amend- 
ments. The  Senator  says,  and  says  truly,  that  it  was 
sent  back  to  the  House  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  day  of 
February,  a  week  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress 
and  asks  how  it  happened  that  this  bill  remained  frtim 
the  24th  of  February  until  the  evening  of  the  last  day 
of  the  session.  Sir,  I  can  only  answer  this  inquiry  by 
referring  to  the  journals.  Within  this  period  of  time  the 
House  was  called  on  ^to  consider  the  amendments  w^hich 
the  Senate  had  made  to  the  general  appropriation  bill; 
tiie  amendments  which  they  had  made  to  the  bill  ma- 
king appropriations  for  building  lightboats,  beacons.  Sec ; 
the  amendments  which  the  Senate  had  made  to  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  Indian  annuities,  8cc. ;  with 
a  masaof  other  public  as  well  as  private  buainess,  to- 
gether with  the  absorbing  questions  connected  with  the 
resolutions  which  had  been  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  upon  the  subject  of  our  affairs 
with  France.  There  was  no  delay  which  could  be 
avoided;  and  if,  by  unavoidable  occurrence,  the  action 
of  the  House  on  this  bill  was  delayed  until  the  very 
last  day  of  the  session,  the  greater  the  necessity  for  a 
conciliatory  and  an  accommodating  spirit,  the  greater 
the  necessity  for  not  being  over  nice  and  scrupulous 
touching  the  forms  of  proceeding.  It  is  true  that  not 
until  the  last  day  of  the  sessign  did  the  House  conne  to 
any  agreement  upon  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
Senate  to  the  fortification  bill. 

Since  I  came  to  the  Senate  this  morning  I  have  pro- 
cured from  the  files  of  the  Senate  the  original  bill  with 
the  amendments  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. The  first  amendment  recommended  was  to  in- 
crease the  appropriation  for  rebuilding  Fort  Delaware, 
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from  serenty-fiye  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
hn.  The  second  amendment  proiswaed  was  for  the  ar- 
Bsment  of  fortifications,  one  hqndred  thousand  dollars. 
The  third  amendment  made  was  upon  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  for  an  appropriation  for  the 
repair  of  Port  Mifflin.  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
amendments  were  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  were  as  follows: 

•*  That  the  sum  of  seyenty-fire  thousand  dollars  be, 
aad  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  towards  the  re- 
pair of  the  fortifications  on  Castle  ishmd,  in  the  harbor 
of  Boston,  accordinc^  to  the  plan  submitted  by  the  board 
of  engineers  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  March,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  the  same  to  be  paid 
oot  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated." 

'*  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  treaaary  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  ap- 
plied or  expended,  under  Ihe  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  in  improving  the  defences  within  the  State  of 
Maryland.  »* 

"  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
anthorized  to  purchase  six  acrestif  land  adjoining  Fort 
McHenry,  near  Baltimore,  being  the  same  rented  from 
the  heir  of  the  hte  Philip  Swartzance.'' 

When  the  House  of  Representatives  first  acted  on 
these  amendments  proposed  by  the  Senate,  they  agreed 
to  the  second,  third,  and  sixth  amendnients^  and  ulti- 
■stely  agreed  to  the  first  and  to  the  fifth,  with  an 
saendment,  leaving  only  the  fourth  amendment,  which 
hsd  abo  been  agreed  to  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
Hoine,  with  an  amendment  embraced  in  the  following 
secticm,  which  the  House  proposed  to  add: 

"That  the  sum  of  three  millions  of  dollars  be,  and 
•**  same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  treaeury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  expend- 
ed, in  whole  or  in  part,  under  the  direction  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  for  the  miliUry  and  naval 
•errioe^  including  fortifications  and  ordnance,  and  in- 
crease of  the  navyt  Prouided,  Such  expenditures  shall 
be  rendered  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
prior  to  the  next  meeting  of  Congress." 

It  MIows,  then,  from  all  this,  that  the  House  felt  an 
inxious  solicitude  for  the  passage  of  this  bilU  that,  so  far 
fitMB  c»ppoaing  its  passage,  they  assented  to  the  various 
lOieiidaients  of  the  Senatei  and  it  is  matter  of  history  in 
(tiation  to  the  proceedings  of  ^he  two  Houses  upon  this 
rny  bill»  that  the  House  had  yielded  the  objections 
vbich  it  at  firet  entertained  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
very  appropriations  embraced  in  the  amendments,  and 
tihimately  agreed  to  pass  each  of  those  with  one  amend- 
ment. 

It  will  appear,  distinctly  appear,  by  a  reference  to  the 
Eoose  journals,  that  while  the  fortification  bill  was  un- 
der oonaideration,  Mr.  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  mov- 
ed the  following  amendment: 

'*  For  the  preservation  of  Castle  island,  and  for  re- 
pairing^ the  fortiBcations  on  Castle  island,  in  Boston  har- 
bor, &C.,  seventy-five  thousand  dollars'."  • 

That  Mr.  McKim  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  adding, 

•*  For  repairing  Fort  McHenry,  at  Baltimore,  and  for 
patting  the  same  in  a  proper  state  of  defence,  fifty  thou- 
mnd  dollars.") 

Both  of  the  propositions  were  rejected  on  a  vote  by 
feas  and  nays  in  the  House <  the  first  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-three:  Yeas  87,  nays  130;  the  second  by  a  major- 
ity of  sixty-three:  Teas  66,  nays  139;  and  yet,  after  the 
Conmittee  on  Finance  had  kept  in  their  possession  this 
very  bill  thirty-five  days,  thev  reported  it  to  the  Senate 
with  amendments!  and  two  of  the  amendments  proposed 
were,  in  truth,  the  amendments  which  had  been  rejected 
by  the  House.  Tet,  sir,  the  House  gave  up  their  objec- 
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tions  to  these  very  items,  so  anxious  were  they  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  fortification  bill.      They  not  only> 
agreed  to  the  other  amendments,  but  they  reversed  their 
former  decision,  and  agreed  to  one  and'  all  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  Senate,  with  an  additional  sec- 
lion,  proposing  an  appropriation  of  three  millions  of- 
dollars  fur  the  defence  and  permanent  security  of  the  • 
country.     Is  there  a  man  within  our  republic  who  does 
not  regret,  most  deeply  regret,  the  loss  of  the  fortifica-- 
tion  bill  of  the  -last  session?    Is  there  a  man  in  office  or 
out  office,  on  the  seaboard  or  in  the  interior,  who  does> 
not  now  regfret,  most  deeply  reg^ret,  that  the  appropria- 
tion proposed  by  the  House  at  the  last  session,  "  for 
fortifications,  for  ordnance,  and  for  increase  of  the  navy,"- 
did  not  become  a  law?    I  will  not  believe,  I  cannot  be-: 
lieve,  that  there  is  an  individual  between  Maine  and- 
Florida,  between  the  lakes  and  the  ocean,  who  does  not,  • 
in  truth  and  in  soberness,  regp*et  it. 

The  House,  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  under  a  deep 
conviction  that  the  state  of  the  country  required  that  a' 
large  amount  should  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  • 
general  defence,  proposed    this  appropriation  as  an^ 
amendment  to  the  Senate's  amendment.    At  that  late 
period  of  the  session  it  could  not  have  accomplished* 
this  object  in  any  other  wav;  it  wasnot  for  the  reason 
that  the  House  objected  Ho  the  fourth  amendment  of  the 
Senate,  but  it  was  merely  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of - 
obtaining  a  large  appropriation  for  tlie  objects  specified 
in  the  amendment,  which  induced  the  action  of  tbe- 
House— 4n  appropriation  which  not  only  the  defence-', 
less  state  of  our  whole  maritime  and  inland  frontiers  de- 
manded, but  which  the  peculiar  exigency  of  the  times, 
the  state  and  posture  of  our  affairs  with  France,  called  * 
loudly  and  pressingly  on  Congress  to  make. 

How  was  this  feeling  met?    How  was  this  proposition  • 
treated  by  the  Senate?    There  could  be  nomisappre-* 
hension — no  mistake  about  the  object;  and  yet,  no  sooner 
wasJthe  communication  made,  no  sooner  w.9a  the  amend-  • 
ment  read  at  the  table  of  the  Secretary,  than  the  Sena- . 
tor  from  Massachusetts  moved  to  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment.    The  motion  was  carried.    The  House  were  in- 
formed of  this  proceeding  of  the  Senate.    A  motion  was 
then  made  for  the  House  to  recede  from  their  amend- 
ment.   That  motion  was  negatived  by  a  decided  major- 
ity.   Information  was  at  once  communicated  to  the  Sen- 1 
ate;  and,  without  any  intervening  motion,  the  Senator, 
from  Massachusetts  moved  that  the  Senate  adhere  to 
their  vote  of  disagreement.     This  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  has  been  justly  commented  upon  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  to  his  remarks.     Cer- 
tainly it  was,  considering  the  lateless  of  the  hour,  a  most 
embarrassing,  a  truly  unfortunate  motion.    On  this  in- 
formation being  communicated  to  the  House,  a  motion  • 
was  again  made  that  the  House  do  recede;  it  was  at- 
tended with  the  same  result.    Anxious  to  save  the  bill,  • 
if  possible,  a  motion  was  made  that  the  House  do  in^t 
on  their  amendment.     A  conference  was  asked;  it  was  ■ 
voted;  and  conferees  were  appointed.    The  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  stated  that  when  the  conferees  on  the  > 
part  of  the  Senate  left  the  hall  of  the  Senate,  it  lacked . 
fifteen  minutes  or  twenty  minutes  of  eleven,  o'clock! 
and  when  the  cQnferees  returned,  it  was  about  the  same  * 
number  of  minutes  after  the  hour  of  eleven.    If,  sir,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  be  correct  in  point  of  time,  there 
must  have  been  a  great  dilference  between  the  time  of 
the  House  and  the  time  of  the  Senate.    It  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  me  to  account  for  this  difference.     If  the 
gentleman  had,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  regulated 
his  own  watch  by  the  uncertain  dial  over  his  head,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  great  differ* 
ence  between  the  time  as  indicated  by  the  watch  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  and  the  time  as  indicated  by  the  - 
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watched  of  other  gentlemen.  The  Senator  from 
chuaettB,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  remarked  that  he 
bad  no  particular  recollection  of  the  exact  time,  having 
taken  no  note  of  it.  Sir,  am  I  entirely  mistaken  as  to  the 
occurrences  which  took  place  in  the  committee  after  the 
oommitteesof conference  had  assembled?  I  must  be,  or.else 
the  Senator  is  entirely  mistaken.  While  the  committee 
were  together,  and  trying  to  agree  upon  a  report,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  drew  from  his  pocket  his 
own  watch,  if  I  do  not  altogether  misrecollect^  and  re- 
minded us  that  it  lacked  but  a  few  minutes  of  twelve, 
and  that  we  had  but  a  few  minutes  to  spare.  He  did 
this,  as  I  then  supposed,  and  as  I  now  believe,  to  induce 
a  speedy  action  of  the  committee  upon  the  subject 
which  had  been  referred  to  them.  The  committees  did 
agree  upon  a  report.  Mr.  Cambreleng  dissented.  Mr. 
Lewis  and  myself,,  constituting  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  House,  did  agree  to  the  report. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
correct  in  the  statement  that  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence must  have  been  absent  at  least  one  half  hour;  this 
iact  is  inferrible  from  his  account  of  the  time.  But,  sir, 
it  cannot  be  correct,  In  my  opinion,  that  the  committee 
could  have  have  reappeared  in  the  Senate  until  past  the 
hour  of  twelve  o'clock.  I  am  not  without  some  record 
to  confirm  me  in  this  statement— a  record  made  by  one 
of  the  reporters  of  the  House,  and  published  in  one  of 
the  journals  of  this  city,  after  the  adjournment.  I  sub- 
join the  following  extract  from  the  National  Intelligencer: 

The  amendment  made  to  the  fortification  bill  was  then 
under  discussion.  The  House  had  been  informed  of 
the  vote  of  the  Senate  to  adhere,  and  after  some  de- 
bate, according  to  the  Intelligencer,  and  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  my  own  recollection,  the  following  is  the 
order  of  the  subsequent  proceedings: 

<•  Mr.  HuBBAai>  said,  if  the  House  adhered,  the  bill 
would  be  lost.  He  moved  that  the  House  appoint  a 
committee  of  conference. 

**  Mr.  Law  IS  said  it  was  not  the  amount  of  the  appro- 
j>riation,  but  the  principle,  which  was  objected  to  by 
the  Senate.  A  committee  of  conference  might,  there- 
fore, adjust  the  disagreement.  The  manner  of  the  ap- 
propriation was  too  loose.  It  was  not  specific.  It  put 
every  thing  into  the  hands  of  the  Executive.  He  asked 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  previous  question. 

«  The  CsAia  replied,  only  to  preclude  debate. 

«•  The  motion  for  the  previous  question  was  with- 
drawn. The  motion  to  ask  a  conference  was  ag^reed  to; 
and  Messrs.  CAMBasLBHo  and  Lswis  were  appointed 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

**  Mr.  Hakdiit  asked  if  the  House  was  not  virtually 
dissolved  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  this 
Congress  was  elected. 

••  The  CiTAia  said  it  was  not  a  question  of  order,  and 
the  Chair  could  not  decide  it. 

•*  The  Cumberland  road  bill  was  taken  up  and  read  a 
third  time. 

«  Mr.  McKat  moved  that  a  message  be  sent  to  the 
other  House,  informing  them  that  this  House,  having 
completed  its  business,  is  ready  to  adjourn. 

**  The  CHAia  said  the  motion  was  not  in  order,  the 
question  being  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

••  The  Clerk  proceeded  to  take  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill  to  continue  and  repair  the  Cum- 
berland road,  and 

'*  Mr.  GiLma,  when  his  name  was  called,  rose  and 
said  lie  considered  that  he  had  Tio  right  to  vote,  the 
term  for  which  he  was  elected  having  expired  at  twelve 
o'clock  this  night;  and  he  therefore  declined  voting." 

It  will  appear  that  Mr.  Cambreleng  and  myself  both 
voted  against  the  passage  of  the  Cumberland  road  bill, 
and  before  the  committee  of  conference  was  organized. 


There  can  be  nfrmistake  in  this  matter.  The  order 
of  proceeding  published  in  the  Intelligeiicer,  ss  noted 
by  the  reporter,  is,  beyond  all  question,  correct;  lod 
it  distinctly  appears,  from  the  journals  of  the  HoQse, 
that  the  committee  of  conference  was  appointed  inse- 
diately  before  the  vote  of  the  House  upoa  the  "Coai. 
berland  road  bill,"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tint, 
while  the  yeas  and  nays  were  taking  on  the  motion  to 
pass  that  bill,  Mr.  Gilmer,  of  Georgia,  objected,  wfaeo 
his  name  was  called,  to  voting,  for  the  avowed  num 
that  the  hour  of  twelve  bad  arrived,  and  thst  the  func- 
tions of  the  House  had  terminated.  He  did  notvolp, 
and  one,  if  not  more,  of  his  colleagues^  eoiertaining  the 
same  views,  did  not  vote  on  tbe  passage  of  that  bill.  R 
even  appears,  fWrni  the  publication  in  the  Intelligencer 
— an  authority  which  neither  the  Senator  from  Virgaa 
nor  the  Senator  from  RIassachusetts  will,  I  ?^^^* 
question— that,  before  the  consideration  of  thst  bill 
was  moved,  Mr.  Hardin,  of  Kentucky,  made  a  qutttioi 
whether  the  House  could  constHutioaally  proceed  « 
tbe  transaction  of  business,  as  the  hour  of  twelre 
o'clock  had  arrived.  From  all  this,  I  submit  wbetlw 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  could  be  correct  ss  to  Ite 
precise  time  when  the  eoromittees  entered  bpos  t5c 
discharge  of  their  respective  duties,  and  when  they  ». 
turned  to  their  respective  Houses. 

It  '»  imporUnt,  io  my  view,  and  will  be  regsrdedtt 
important  by  othen,  to  fix,  with  as  greatadegwe« 
certainty  as  possible,  the  time  when  the  report  ot  tue 
conferees  was  agreed  on,  and  when  it  could  hare  bees 
presented  to  the  two  Housesi  for  if  it  was  V^^\f^ 
o'clock,  the  House  could  not,  consistently  with  tiieir 
duty,  have  received  it.  After  that  hour,  they  bo  looger 
existed  as  a  legialative  body.  .    . . 

This  was  an  opinion  conscientiously  entertsiwd^ 
many  members  of  that  House.    If  the  time  of  ««njf 
was  necessarily  consumed.  If  a  delay  was  occssionw^ 
any  extraordinary  vote  or  proceeding  on  the  part  ottse 
Senate  in  relation  to  this  bill,  ought  its  ultimate  Imi  to 
be  imputed  to  the  House  of  Representatives?  ^  Oog' 
they  to  be  made  answerable  for  its  fathire?  I  ^^^f^' 
When  Mr.  Cambreleng  appeared  in  the  House  withw 
report,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  then  calling  on  •  ™®7?» 
I  believe,  of  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  to  allow  »«ff^ 
Letcher  his  pay  as  a  member  of  the  House  st  the  » 
session.  He  was  in  time  to  answer  to  the  call  of  •>»»/*"*' 
but,  from  the  result  of  that  vote,  it  appeared  thst  w 
quorum  was  in  attendance;  and  from  that  time  onW  tne 
last  moment  of  the  session  no  quorum  of  the  Hw* 
could  be  procured,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  bcl«^ 
that  the  House  had  no  authority  to  act.     Hence  the  w"t 
with  all  its  amendments,  was  lost.  And  having  wtnfmv 
given  a  narrative  of  the  occurrences  as  they  *°°^  P^ 
I  leave  to  the  nation,  to  the  American  people,  ^^r**^ 
whether  the  loss  can  with  Justice  or  with  P"*P"*^^ 
imputed  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  ofcoofe^^ 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  or  to  the  members  of  tow 
committee,  or  to  tbe  House  itself.     It  will  be  «<^»^5 
that  thishist  amendment  to  the  fortification  bill,  snd  wW» 
was  attended  with  such  fatal  consequences  to  that  m 
was  proposed  by  tbe  chairman  of  the  Committee  o" 
Foreign  Relations.     It  waa  supported  on  the  grouno 
that  the  peculiar  state  of  our  affairs  with  France  render- 
ed it  proper  and  expedient.  .^  . 

The  amendment  was  not  regarded  by  its  Wends  m 
the  House  as  unreasonable,  on  the  ground  of  tw 
amount  of  the  appropriation.  It  was  believed  to  w 
no  more  than  would  be  necessary,  in  a  certain  tf^ 
for  the  objects  specified  in  the  amendment.  Nw 
was  it  regarded  as  objectionable  in  its  terms  or  «xw»j 
ordinary  in  its  character,  nor  was  the  propositwo  »«• 
garded  as  invading  any  principle  of  the  constitutiott.    ^ 

And  why  was  this  amendment  opposed  in  the  Senate 
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fcr  bid  it  not  have  been  for  the  oppoaition  from  that  I 
<]iitrter,  the  tmendinent  would  have  beea  incorporated 
■  the  bill,  and  the  bill  would  have  been  passed «  and  at 
thii  period  of  tine  our  fortiftoations  would  at  least  have 
been  well  supplied  with  ordnance;  our  ships  would  have 
been  put  in  readiness  for  actual  and  active  aervice ;  and  we 
ihottkl  have  been  prepared  for  actaon»  if  action  should 
bs?e  become  neceasary. 

1  again  ask,  on  what  ground  was  thia  afneodment  re- 
sted IB  the  Senate? 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  bis  argument* 
itatod  two  grounds  of  objection  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Sousp,  appropriating  three  milliona  of  dollars  for  the 
ebjccto  stated  in  the  amendment  The  first  ground  was, 
'*Thst  no  such  appropriation  had  been  recommended 
by  the  President  or  by  any  of  the  Departments."  And 
it  could  not  liave  been  known  that  the  appropriation 
VIS  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  £xecntive. 
The  duty  devolving  on  the  President,  in  relation  to  this 
Mbjcet,  the  Senator  atatesi  is  plainly  and  explicitly  set 
fiiftbin  the  following  clause  of  the  constitution :  '*He 
ibiU,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  Congress  iuforma- 
lioo  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  an4  recommend  to  their 
coQiidefatioa  such  measures  as  he  sliall  judge  necessary 
lid  eipedicBt."  And  this  appropriation  was  opposed^ 
tbii  inendmcot  waa  objected  to,  m  tlie  absence  of  such 
ineoiBnieodation. 

Itvsinkl  by  the  Senator  firom  Tennessee,  <*  it  is  not 
Mked  for  by  those  who  best  knew  what  the  public  ser- 
nee  required «  how,  then,  are  we  to  preaume  that  it  is 
Mcded?"  Let  us  examine  this  matter,  and  see  whether 
the  objection  be  well  taken.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  hst  lession  of  Congress,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  oominunicated  all  the 
isfermstioa  touching  the  state  of  the  Union  which  it 
SIS  ia  his  power  to  communicate.  That  measage  uot 
«iiy  contained  a  full  account  of  our  foreign  relations, 
but  ilso  of  our  domestic  concerns.  £very  piece  of  in- 
^•nnsdoo  connected  with,  or  having  relation  to,  the  state 
if  Ibe  Unbn,  waa  communicated  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
fits  at  the  same  tiroe«  and,  in  the  same  communication, 
be  recommended  for  adoption  such  measures  as  he 
^ttmted  necessary  and  expedient.  In  that  message  he 
very  fully  and  explicitly  m^de  known  to  Congress  the 
pitciKand  exact  atate  of  our  relations  with  France. 
AiBong  other  things,  he  commuificated  as  his  *<  convec- 
tion that  the  United  States  oufht^to  insist  on  a  prompt 
exceotion  of  the  treaty  {"  and  alter  having  expressed  his 
ova  views  fully  and  explicitly  upon  the  subject  of  our 
idilions  with  France,  he  remarked  that,  **  havii\g  sub- 
aitted  these  considerations,  it  belongs  to  Congress  to 
decide  whether,  after  wliat  has  taken  place,  it  will  still 
isait  the  further  action  of  the  French  Chambers,  or  now 
*^t  mch  provisional  meaaures  as  It  may  deem  necea- 
^»  lad  best  adapted  to  protect  the  rights  >od  main- 
hia  the  honor  of  the  country.  Whatever  that  decision 
■9  be,  it  win  be  faithfully  enforced  by  the  Executive, 
*> iar  u  he  ia  authorized  so  to  do.*'  And  it  further  ap- 
^  that,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  1835, 
within  len  than  one  week  before  the  necessary  termina- 
tion of  the  session,  the  President  communioated  to  both 
l^oues  of  Congress  the  folio wiiig  message: 

"I transmit  to  Congress  a  report  from  the  Secretary 
of  Slate,  with  copies  of  all  the  letters  received  from  Mr. 
V*i"S*^  oince  the  message  to  the  House  of  Represenu- 
tiTes  of  the  6th  instant,  of  the  instructions  given  to  that 
"'iniiter,  and  of  all  the  late  correspondence  with  the 
Pfcnch  Government,  in  Paris  or  in  Waahington,  except 
a  Bote  of  Mr.  Scnirier,  which,  for  the  reasons  in  the  re- 
P^  is  not  DOW  communicated. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  in- 
'^'^'ct  llr.  Livingston  to  quit  France  with  his  legation, 
«nd  return  to  the  United  States,  if  an  appropriation  for 


the  fcilfilment  of  the  convention  shall  be  refused  by  the 
Chambers. 

"  The  subject  being  now,  in  all  its  present  aspects, 
before  Congress,  wboise  right  it  is  to  decide  what  meas* 
urea  are  to  be  pursued  on  that  event,  I  deem  it  unneees- 
siry  to  make  further  reoommendation,  being  confident 
that,  on  their  part,  every,  thing  will  be  done  to  maintain 
the  rights  and  honor  of  the  country  which  the  occasion 
requires. 

"  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

*•  Washikotoh,  Fehmary  25,  1835." 

The  object  of  this  communication  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood— there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter.  It 
was  to  put  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  in  possession 
of  all  the  information  in  possession  of  the  Executive 
upon  the  subject  of  our  relations  with  France,  which 
had  come  to  his  knowledge  afier  his  aetsage  at  the 
opening  of  the  session;  aira  this  information  waa  com- 
municated at  the  latest  possible  period,  to  enable  Con- 
gress to  act  upon  the  subject,  if  they  deemed  any  action 
expedient  and  necessary;  expressing,  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  message  his  entire  confidence  in  Congress^  and 
that,  on  their  part,  every  thing  would  be  done  to  main- 
tain the  rights  and  honor  of  the  country  which  the  oc- 
casion required.  There  waa  a  peculiar  propriety  in  nsa* 
king  this  communication  at  the  time  it  was  made— it  had 
become  necessary;  it  was  near  the  close  of  the  session; 
it  was,  in  all  probability,  the  last  communication  which 
the  President  would  be  able  to  make  to  that  body  upon 
that  absorbing  subject.  The  Senate  bad,  also,  more 
than  one  month  before  this  communication  was  made* 
upon  the  .report  of  their  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, unanimously  come  to  the  resolution  '*that  it  is 
inexpedient  at  present  to  adopt  any  legislative  measure 
in  regard  to  the  state  of  affairs  between  the  United  States 
and  France.'^ 

The  House  of  Representatives  had  the  subject  before 
them  at  the  time  this  last  message  waa  comnranicated; 
and  on  the  very  day  next  following  the  receipt  of  this 
message  the  Committee  of  the  House  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions reported  the  following  resolutions: 

"  1.  Beaoked,  That  it  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
rights  and  honor  of  the  United  Statea  further  to  nego- 
tiate in  relation  to  the  treaty  entered  into  by  France  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1831,  and  that  this  House  will  insist  up- 
on its  execution,  as  ratified  by  both  Governmenta. 

<*  2.  Resolved^  That  the  Comaaittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
be  discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  so  much 
of  the  Presidenw's  message  as  relates  to  commercial  re- 
strictions, or  to  reprisals  on  the  commerce  of  France. 

'*  Beaolvedt  That  contingent  preparation  ought  to  be 
made  to  meet  any  emergency  growing  out  of  our  rela- 
tions with  France." 

And,  at  a  subseauent  day,  as  late  as  the  second  of 
March,  the  House  nnally  came  unanimously  to  the  reso- 
lution ••  that  the  treaty  with  France  of  the  fourth  of 
July,  1831,  ought  to  be  maintained,  and  its  execution 
insisted  on" — yielding  the  last  resolution  which  the  com- 
mittee had  reported  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, for  the  reason,  as  expressly  stated  by  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  to  produce  a  unanimity  in  the 
vote  of  the  House  upon  the  adoption  of  the  first  resolu- 
tion; at  the  same  time  eommunicating  that  he  should 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  fortification  bill,  then  pending 
in  the  House,  appropriating,  eonditionally,  three  millions 
for  the  purpose  of  national  defence.     These  proceed- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  House  had  become  ma«» 
history;  they  were  published  in  the  papera  of 
and  they  must  liave  been  known  to  the  meml 
Senate.    The  amendment  then  propoaed  bj 
breleng,  aa  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  < 
Relations,  to  the  fortification  bill,  which  is  now . 
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of  debate,  was  what  that  committee  deemed  and  the 
Hoase  considered  expedient  and  necetnry  to  do  opon 
Ihe  subject  of  our  affairs  with  France.  The  question 
•was  then  pending  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputiest  whether 
they  would  or  would  not  pass  the  bill  of  indemnity  was 
unknowns  whether  they  would  pass  it  untrammelled  with 
conditions  was  alike  unknown.  This  amendment,  then 
proposed,  comprehended  all  that  the  House  regarded 
as  necessary  to  be  done  under  all  existing  circumstances. 
It  was  the  action  of  that  body.  It  was  agreed  to  by  a 
very  decided  majority  of  that  body.  Among  the  yeas 
are  included  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  that  House,  who  were  opposed  to  the  ad- 
ministration. That  this  amendment  was  offered,  not  to 
defeat  the  fortification  bill,  but  to  carry  out  the  message 
of  the  President  of  the  26th  of  February^  that  it  was 
offered  as  a  precautionary  measure,  considering  the  atti- 
tude and  the  position  of  our  affairs  with  France,  no  per- 
son conversant  with  the  facts  can  for  one  moment  doubt 

-  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  remarked  '<that 
the  proposed  grant  was  defended,  so  far  as  it  was  de- 
fended at  all,  upon  an  alleged  necessity  growing  out  of 
our  foreign  relations."  The  terms  of  the  grant,  of  the 
amendment  itself,  leave  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  upon  the 
mind  how  it  happened  to  be  offered;  and  the  history  of 
the  proceedings  shows  clearly  and  explicitly  why  it  was 
proposed  at  the  time  as  an  amendment  to  the  fortifica- 
tion bill.  If,  then,  I  am  correct,  the  President  had  com- 
municated, not  to  one  House,  but  to  both  Houses,  the 
very  information  which  he  was  required  to  communicate 
under  the  clause  of  the  constitution  to  which  the  gentle- 
man has  referred. 

He  Dot  only  had  at  the  opening  of  the  session  sent  in 
his  message,  giving  full  information  of  the  state  of  the 
Union,  but  as  late  as  the  36th  of  February  he  commu- 
nicated, by  special  message,  the  then  state  and  condition 
of  our  relations  with  France:  that  the  Chambers  bad 
not  then  passed  the  indemnity  bill,  and  the  instructions 
which  he  had  given  to  our  minister  at  that  court.  He 
had  done  all  that  could  by  any  possibility  be  required 
of  him  to  do.  By  the  message  he  left  it  for  Congress  to 
decide  upon  the  measures  to  be  adopted.  All  that  the 
constitution  required  of  the  President,  all  that  a  patriotic 

-  regard  to  the  state  of  the  country  required  of  him,  had 
been  done;  all  that  the  peculiar  and  embarrassing  atti- 
tude of  our  affairs  with  France  had  suggested  was  faith- 
fully communicated  to  both  Houses  of  Congress;  and  it 

•  was  this  message,  it  was  the  exposed  and  defenceless 

•  state  of  our  country,  it  was  the  necessity  growing  out 
of  our  relations  with  France,  that  induced  the  House  to 
propose  and  adopt  the  amendment.  It  was  all  this 
which  made  the  amendment  ntctasary,  expedient,  and 
proper. 

How,  then,  could  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts urge  as  an  objection,  that  Congress  were  in 
the  dark— that  no  information  had  been  communicated 
from  the  Executive— that  we  had  no  executive  recom- 
mendation—- whether  the  measure  was  or  was  not  re- 
quired— whether  it  was  or  was  not  necessary  and  prop- 
er. Sir,  can  the  gentjeman  show  to  this  Senate  that 
it  has  ever  been  the  practice  of  the  Executive  to  do 
more  than  what  was  done  by  him  in  relation  to  this 
subject?  Would  the  gentleman  have  had  the  Executive 
call  in  direct  terms  for  an  appropriation  of  three  millions 
of  dollars,  the  expenditure  of  which  to  be  committed  to 
his  discretion?  1  presume  not.  Would  he  have  had 
the  Executive,  afker  having  communicated,  through  his 
Departments,  the  precise  condition  of  our  navy,  the 
state  of  our  fortifications,  the  amount  of  our  ordnance, 
and  every  information  necessary  for  the  action  of  Con- 
gress, gone  further,  and,  in  this  message,  have  stated 
that  the  further  sum  of  three  millions  of  dollars  is  now 
required  to  arm  our  fortificattons»  and  to  hav«  in  readi- 


ness such  a  naval  force  as  the  exigency  of  the  tinci 
demand?    I  trust  not.     The  President  had  properif 
submitted  the  whole  matter  to  Congress,  leaviDg  it  wA 
them   to  do  whatever  they  aboiild  deem  neceavir, 
expedient,  and  proper  to  do.     He  had  stated,  in  \m 
message  at  the  opening  of  Congress,  what  ptrtioilir 
measures  he  considered  advisable.    In  his  last  mesage 
he  left,  where  it  should  have  been  left,  the  whole  mi- 
ter with  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and  yet  ve 
are  told  that  we  have  had  no  executive  conmanicttm 
upon  this  subject,  and  on  this  ground  the  appropriitifls 
was  opposed— on  this  ground  it  was  successfully  na^ 
by  the  Senate.    The  position  of  the  gentlemsn,  thit 
this  appropriation  was  opposed  on  the  ground  thitit 
did  not  come  recommended  by  executive  autboittjr, 
strikes  me  to  be  wholly  untenable;  it  proves  too  nndi. 
The  appropriation  was  three  millions  of  dolUffi  ^ 
fortifications,  ordnance,  and  increase  of  the  navy— oppo- 
sed, and  successfully  opposed,  says  the  gentlemsinw 
the  reason  that  it  was  without  executive  i-econmendi- 
tion.   Well,  sir,  was  there  any  executive  recoimnenditioi 
for  the  substitute  reported  by  the  committee  of  wnkh 
ence?    The  gentlcman.certainly  assented  to  thit  report; 
he  was  himself  the  chairman   of  that  committee.  I 
am   unable  to  see    any  real   difference  between  tw 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  fortification  btil  m 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference,  ewy 
in  the  amount,  and  except,  also,   that  the  €!?€•* 
ture  of  the  three  millions,  in  whole  or  in  part,  wM 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  President.    The  ium  ««■• 
mended  by  the  committee  of  conference  wu  m  ^'^'^ 
and  unconditional  appropriation.     But  it  is  pTo^^ntn 
to  remark  that  the  expenditure  of  the  three  mmm 
in  whole  or  in  part,  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Pre* 
dent,  was  not  particularly  excepted  to  by  the  g«"*""? 
from  Masnchusetts.     If,  then,  the  great  objectton  R«7 
was,  that  the  appropriation  of  three  millions  wi  m| 
the  sanction  of  executive  authority,  that  »*  ^  JJ 
Recommended  by  the  President  or  by  either  of  JJ 
Departments,  does  not  the  same  objection  apply  ™. 
equal  force  to  the  report  of  committee  of  confe'*°Jj 
Where  was  the  authority  for  reporting,  as  an  M^^ 
appropriation  for  arming  the  fortifications  of  the  Un^w 
States,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars?   We  lisd  pi^ 
the  fortification  bill,  we  had  introduced  into  that billtB 
the  appropriations  which  were  recommended  ^'*"^*[[J 
which  we  considered  necessary  and  expedient   Am 
how,  then,  did  it  happen  that  a  further  sum  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  was  proposed?   Nor  in  ?««*• 
ance  of  any  executive  recommendation,  says  the  Sewtor, 
but  solely  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  tw 
committee  of  conference.    The  same  committee  prop^ 
sed,  as  an  additional  appropriation  for  the  repur  'itf 
equipment  of  the  ships  of  the  United  States,  <»▼«  J"* 
dred  thousand  dollars:  we  had  passed  the  usual  wiw 
the  naval  service,  and  no  such  appropriation  wm  "J* 
believed  necessary  or  proper.    How  did  it  happen  vm 
this  large  appropriation  was  recommended  at  ^^atpj'' 
ticular  time?    Not  in  pursuance  of  any  executive  rec^ 
mendation,  the  gentleman  from  Massachuaetts  cpntea» 
How,  then?    Something  must  have  occurred  wiinm  tK 
short  period  which  had  elapsed  between  the  P*"'t^|V 
the  bill  for  the  naval  service  and  the  time  when  wj 
large  additional  appropriation  was  recommended  tw 
proposed.     I  say,  then,  sir,  there  is  no  more,  '^"JJ"^ 
much  authority  for  the  amendment  to  the  fi>«^**"r: 
bill,  as  proposed  by  the  House,  as  there  wu  wrw 
eigtit  hundred  thousand  dollars  proposed  as  aiubftiro^ 
by  the  committee  of  conference;  there  wu  an  «>»«■ 
ence,  there  was  a  reason,  there  was  a  consideraiKjj 
for  the  action  of  the  House;  the  same  influence,  ^ 
same  reason,  the  same  consideration,  i*^*"^.  ,  ^vw 
crated  upon  the  committee;  and  what  was  it,  sirr    n 
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the  House  to  propose  an  appropriation  of  three 
mUlioiw  of  dollars  at  the  time  it  did }  What  induced  the- 
committee  of  conference  to  strike  out  the  three  millions 
of  dollars^  and  to  sabstitute  eif^ht  hundred  thousand?  for 
tUa  is  all  the  real  essential  difference  between  the  action 
of  the  House  and  the  action  of  the  committee.  I  ask» 
what  had  occurred  to  induce  this  action  of  the  House 
and  this  action  of  the  committee? 

The  answer  is  at  hand;  it  was  the  message  of  the 
President  of  the  36th  of  February,  1835,  giving  informs. 
tkm  of  the  posture  of  our  affairs  with  France;  of  the 
determination  of  the  Executive,  In  the  event  that  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  should  neglect  to  pass  the  bill  of 
indemnity.  Disguise  it  as  you  may,  it  was  the  then 
existing  relations  between  the  United  States  and  France 
which  called  for  this  large  appropriation.  It  was  our 
defenceless  maritime  frontier,  it  was  the  unarmed  state 
of  oar  fortifications,  it  was  our  unpreparedness  to  meet 
A  pomible  contingency,  which  induced  the  House  of 
Representatives,  upon  the  conununication  of  that  mes- 
sage, in  the  exercise  of  its  proper  discretion,  to  propose 
an  appropriation  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  ex- 
pends in  a  certain  way,  if  the  expenditure  should,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  President,  become  necessary.  It 
was  the  same  consideration  wfiich  induced  the  committee 
.of  conference  to  substitute  the  sum  of  eight  hundred 
tfaounMid  dollars  in  lieu  of  the  three  millions.  Then, 
Mr.  President,  I  cannot  fail  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
•thai  the  first  ground  of  objection  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  was  not  well  taken.  That  the  facU 
showed  clearly  that  we  were  not  only  not  without 
exficotive  recommendation  in  this  matter,  but  that  it  was 
IIm  Executive's  communication  which  produced  the 
action  of  the  House,  and  1  presume  also  the-  action  of 
the  committee  of  conference* 
Tbe  appropriation  embraced  in  the  amendment  of  the 
I  of  BepresenUtives  to  the  fortification  bill,  which 
ejected  by  the  Senate,  was  a  contingent  appropria- 
ita  expenditure  confided  to  executive  discretion — 
and  I  am  unable  to  conceive  what  more  could  have  been 
done  by  the  Executive,  with  reference  to  this  subject, 
than  wras  done.  From  my  examination,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  a  precedent  where  the  Executive  has  done 
more  than  was  done  on  this  occasion.  He  brought  the 
sobject'^natter  to  the  consideration  of  Congress.  He 
eoofided  in  their  discretion.  He  left  it  for  Congress  to 
do  whatever  they  might  think  prop^  to  do.  He  called 
for  DO  definite,  no  precise  appropriation.  He  asked 
for  no  distinct  action  on  the  part  of  Congress.  Such  a 
umrsc  would,  in  my  view,  have  been  wrong.  He 
eomsnitted  wisely,  judiciously — properly  committed— 
tbe  whole  matter  to  Congress,  relying  that  every  meas- 
«re  would  be  adopted  which  the- honor,  the  safety,  the 
interest  of  the  country  demanded. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  CLAY  moved  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ: Ayes  15,  noes  22. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  moved  to  lay  the  subject  on  the  ta- 
ble, for  the  purpose  of  going  into  executive  business. 
Tbe  motion  was  out  of  order,  as  Mr.  Hubbaxd  had  tbe 
floor.  On  motion  of  Mr.  HUBBARD,  the  resolutions 
were  then  laid  on  tbe  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BUCHANAN,  the  Senate  proceed- 
ed to  the  consideration  of  executive  business.  When  the 
door%were  opened. 

The  Senate  adjourned. 

[The  subject  coming  up  again  the  next  day,  Mr.  H. 
resumed  and  concluded  his  speech  as  given  below.] 

When  the  Senate  adjourned  last  evening,  I  had  sub- 
mitted all  the  remarks  which  I  had  intended  to  have 
submitted  in  relation  to  the  proceedings  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  at  the  last  session  upon  the  appro- 
priation bills,  and  particularly  upon  the  fortification  bill, 
as  it  has  beenftmiliarly  called  io  the- course  of  this  de- 


bate. I  had  endeavored  to  answer  the  first  ground  of 
objection  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  in 
his  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  that 
bill.  I  can  assure  the  Senate  that,  in  doing  what  I  have 
done,  in  doing  what  I  have  to  do,  I  have  felt  impelled 
by  a  sense  of  duty  which  I  owed  to  my  constituents,  to 
myself,  as  well  as  to  the  last  House  of  Representatives* 
of  which  I  was  a  member.  Whether  I  have  been  able 
to  set  history  right  touching  the  proceedings  of  tbe  two 
Houses  of  tbe  ute  Congress  on  the  last  evening  of  the 
session  I  leave  for  others  to  decide.  It  has  been  my 
purpose  faithfully  to  state  the  facts,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  transpired.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
fortification  bill  was  lost.  It  had  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives{  it  had  passed  the  Senate,  with  amend- 
ments; those  amendments  were  principally  concurred 
in;  one  was  agreed  to,  with  sn  amendment;  and  the  con« 
sequent  action  of  the  two  Houses,  upon  the  subject  of 
this  last  amendment  proposed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, terminated  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  bill  itself. 
It  is  but  an  act  of  justice  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  part  of  the  House,  to  say 
that,  so  late  was  the  hour  of  the  night,  so  determined 
was  a  portion  of  the  House  that  the  constitutional  power 
of  that  -body  had  ceased  long  before  the  chairman  came 
in  with  his  report,  that  it  was  in  my  opinion  utterly  out 
of  his  power,  and  out  of  the  power  of  any  other  person, 
to  have  induced  any  action  of  the  House  upon  the  sub^ 
ject  of  that  report,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  a  large  and 
respectable  number  of  that  House  conscientiously  be- 
lieved (if  their  declarations  be  credited)  that  they  had 
no  right  under  the  constitution  to  set  upon  any  subject 
of  legislation;  they  believed  that  their  functions  had 
ceased.  This  wss,  sir,  the  sentiment,  as  I  remarked 
yesterday,  of  Mr.  Gilmer,  of  Georgia,  and  also  of  one 
or  more  of  his  colleagues.  This  opinion,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  influenced  the  course  of  msny  members  of 
that  House.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia  to  whom  I 
have  referred,  stated  in  his  place,  before  even  tbe  com- 
mittee of  conference  was  organized,  that  the  hour  of 
twelve  had  arrived.  Before  that  committee  could  have 
even  agreed  upon  any  report,  Mr.  Jarvis,  of  Maine,  of- 
fered a  resolution,  <*That,  the  hour  having  arrived 
when  the  term  for  which  this  House  was  elected  has 
expired,  we  do  now  adjourn."  I  say,  then,  sir,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  that  there  was  no 
quorum  of  the  House  in  attendance,  which  fact  was 
ascertained  by  taking  the  yeas  and  nays  as  well  as  by 
tellers,  af^er  he  came  into  the  House  with  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference.  And,  Mr .  President,  after 
the  message  of  the  Senate  was  communicated  to  the 
House, 

<<  Mr.  Cambreleng,  the  chairman  of  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  this  House,  then  rose  and  stated  that  be  de- 
clined to  make  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  aforesaid,  on  the  ground  that,  fr6m 
the  vote  on  the  resolution  granting  compensation  to 
Robert  P.  Letcher,  which  vote  was  decided  at  the  time 
the  committee  returned  into  tbe  House  from  the  confer- 
ence, it  was  ascertained  that  a.  quorum  was  not  present; 
and,  further,  that  he  declined  to  make  ihe  said  report 
on  tbe  ground  that  the  constitutional  term  for  which  this 
House  had  been  chosen  had  expired." 

Mr.  Lewis,  from'  the  conferees,  then  made  a  report, 
as  follows: 

*'  The  conferees  had  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  re- 
spective Houses  that  tbe  House  of  Representatives  re- 
cede from  its  amendment  containing  an  appropriation  of 
#3,000,000,  to  be  expended,  in  whole  or  in  part,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President,  for  the  militaiy  and  naval 
service,  including  fortifications,  and  ordnance,  and  in- 
crease of  the  navy;  and  that,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  bill  be 
amended  by  inserting  therein  the  following,  viz: 
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**  As  an  •dditional  appropriation,  the  sum  of  three 
fiundred  thousand  dollars  shall  be  appropriated  for  arm- 
Mi^  the  fbKifications  of  the  United  States,  over  and 
alK>ve  the^sums  provided  in  this  act;  and  that  the  sum 
office  hundred  thousand  dollars  shall  be,  and  hereby  is, 
appropriated  for  the  repairs  and  equipment  of  the  ves- 
sels of  war  of  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  previous 
appropriations;  the  said  sums  to  be  paid  out  of  any 
money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

"  The  item  proposed  by  the  conferees  in  lieu  of  the 
amendment  of  the  House  was  ttien  read,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  stated  that  the  House  do  adopt  the  same,  when 
It  was  objected  that  a  quorum  was  not  present;  and, 
thereupon,  Mr.  Cambrefeng  and  Mr.  Lewis  were  ap- 
pointed tellers  to  return  the  House;  and  the  House  be- 
ing counted,  the  tellers  reported  that  a  quorum  was  not 
present." 

The  Senator  fl*om  Vh^tnia,  in  the  conctusion  of  his 
speech,  remaiiced,  '*  why  or  how  it  happened  that  the 
resutt  of  the  compromise  was  not  reported  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  why  or  how  that  House  was 
induced  to  suffer  a  bill  of  that  importance  to  be  lost  by 
its  own  inaction,  he  did  not  pretend  to  know;  he  had 
lieard  something,  and  he  had  his  suspicions  or  conjec- 
tures, but  it  was  not  proper  or  decent,  it  would  be  dis« 
orderly,  to  say  what  he  suspected.'*  For  one,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  know  not,  I  cannot  conceive,  to  what  the  Sena- 
tor refers,  unless  it  be  to  an  allegation,  made  about  the 
time  through  the  put»lic  journals.  What  reliance  could 
*be  placed  upon  that  statement  may  be  gathered  from  a 
publication  inserted  ifi  one  of  the  newspapers  in  the 
•city  of  Philadelphia,  made  as  late  as  the  first  of  May 
last.  I  have  subjoined  the  foHowiiTg  extract  from  the 
National  Gazette.  The  charge  made,  and  the  answer 
to  the  charge,  are  inferrible  from  a  perusal  of  the  ex- 
tract. 

JVsm.  the  Naiional  Gazeile* 

**Last  week  we  gave,  in  an  editorial  article,  a  state- 
ment of  the  causes  of  the  fiulure  of  the  fortification 
bill  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  Tiiat  statement  was 
•derived  from  several  highly  respectable  sources;  we 
believed  it  to  be  correct,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  par- 
ticulars were  deemed  certain  by  the  Informants.  In 
substance,  it  had  appeared  in  other  newspapers;  and, 
as  the  loss  of  the  fortification  bill  was  a  serious  wrong 
and  evil,  we  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  real  history  of 
the  case.  Yesterday  we  received  from  Mr.  Forsyth,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  a  letter,  in  vrbich  the  statement  is 
contradicted  in  the  part  that  relates  to  him  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren.     We  subjoin  the  text  of  his  contradiction. 

**  'The  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Cambreleng  is  imputed, 
in  that  article,  to  advice  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren and  myself,  to  prevent  the  responsibility  of  the  fail- 
ure of  that  bill  from  &lKng  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  inform  you 
that  your  paper  has  been  made  the  instrument  of  an 
imposition  upon  the  public.  The  statement,  as  regards 
Mr.  Van  Buren  and  myself,  is  in  every  respect  untrue.' 

*'  With  reference  to  this  groundless  charge,  Mr.  Cam- 
breleng himself  addressed  a  letter,  whi^  I  also  sub- 
join; 

•<  To  Ihe  Editor  of  the  National  Gazette, 

'*  MahSioit  Hovsx,  MorchrSlt  1835. 

«  Sia:  On  my  arrival  in  this  city  I  find,  in  the  Na- 
tional Gazette  of  the  27th  instant,  an  editorial  article, 
which  appears  to  be  founded  upon  information  derived 
from  some  of  '  the  most  respectable  members  of  the 
House'  and  '  Senators,  too,  of  the  highest  character,' 
concerning  the  proposed  appropriation  of  three  millions, 
and  the  fortification  bill. 

^<  In 'regard  to  the  notice  I  gave  the  House  of  my  in- 


tention to  move  to  lay  the  third  resolution  on  the  table, 
as  I  proposed  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  forti6cstion 
bill*  authorizing  a  conditional  appropriation  of  three 
millions  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  it  is  irtftted  in 
the  article  referred  to  that  *  it  is  denied'  by  some  of  the 
most  respectable  members  of  the  House,  who  were  in 
positions  to  know  what  passed,  that  any  such  notice 
was  heard  or  heard  of  in  the  House.  Senators,  too,  of 
the  highest  character  aver  that  they  were  not  apprized 
of  it.*  I  regret,  sir,  that  you  should  have  been  im- 
posed upon,  no  doubt  unintentionally,  by  antbofityso 
respectable.  By  referring  to  the  files  of  the  Globe, 
and  also  of  the  Intelligencer,  you  will  find  the  notice 
reported  in  both  papers,  in  language  which  ccmbM  not 
have  been  misunderstood,  and  in  ample  time  to  have 
Ipven  the  information  to  every  member  of  both  Houses. 
**  The  other  statement,  that  *  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr. 
Forsyth  advised  Mr.  Cambreleng  to  aba^in  from  r^ 
porting  the  compromise,  and  to  let  the  bill  die  m  the 
House,'  is  unequivocally  false,  whether  founded  or  mrt 
on  the  same  'most  respectable^  authority,  or  on  the 
statements  of  gentlemen  of  *  the  highest  character.' " 
«*  I  am  very  respectfully,  8tc. 

*'C.  C.  CAMBRELENG." 

All  that  1  have  to  say  with  reference  to  this  matter  is, 
that  I  had  no  knowledge  of  any  audi  occurrence,  and 
if  any  such  transaction  ever  d'ai  Uke  place,  let  the  au- 
thors |ind  the  abettors  be  exposed,  that  the  public  indig- 
nation  may  rest  where  it  should  rest.  If  it  be  scandal— 
pitiful,  contemptible,  miserable  scandal^tben  let  the 
odium  rest  on  its  malignant  author,  be  be  whom  he  may. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  speaking  of  the 
course  of  the  President  in  relation  to  a  vote  of  the 
Senate  indefinitely  postponing  the  nomination  of  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  remark^  *<  that  this  vote 
of  the  Senate  was  carried  to  the  President's  room  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,"  and  the  **  President  told 
the  Seoretary  that  it  was  more  than  an  hour  past  twelte 
o'clock,  and  that  he  could  receive  no  further  oomtnoni- 
cations  from  the  Senate,  and  immediately  after,  as  I 
have  understood,  left  the  Capitol.  The  Secretaiy 
brought  back  the  paper  containing  the  certified  copy 
of  the  vote  of  the  Senate,  and  endorsed  thereon  the 
substance  of  the  President's  answer,  and  also  added 
tiiat,  according  to  his  own  wafcli,  it  was  a  quarter  past 
one  o'clock. 

*<  There  are  two  views^  sir,  in  which  this  occurrence 
may  well  deserve  to  be  no^ced.  One  is  a  connexion 
which  it  may  perhaps  have  with  the  loss  of  the  fortifi- 
cation bill;  the  other  is  its  general  importance,  aa  in- 
troducing a  new  rule,  or  a  new  practice,  respecting  the 
intercourse  between  the  President  and  ihe  Houses  of 
Congress  on  the  last  day  of  the  session. 

<H)n  the  first  point,  I  shall  only  observe  that  Ihe  Ihct  of 
the  President's  having  declined  to  receive  this  Gonmm- 
nication  from  the  Senate,  and  of  bis  having  left  ihe  Cap- 
itol, was  immediately  known  in  the  House  of  Represeirt- 
atives;  that  it  was  quite  obvious  that,  if  he  could  not 
receive  a  communication  from  the  Senate,  neither  oonU 
he  receive  a  bill  from  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
his  signature,  ft  was  equally  obvious  that  if,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  House  of  Representatives  sbould 
agree  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer^poe,  so 
that  the  bill  should  pass,  it  must,  nevertheless,  fail  to 
become  a  law,  for  want  of  the  Presdent's  signature; 
and  that,  in  that  case,  the  blame  of  losing  the  bill,  on 
whomsoever  else  it  might  fall,  could  not  be  laid  upon 
the  Senate." 

What  does  this  statement  of  the  gentleman  show? 
One  fact,  most  distinctly,  that  this  communication  fron 
the  Senate  wss  made  as  late  as  a  quarter  past  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the'4th  of  March.    Another 
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fiet^  iho^  is  drawn  from  this  Btatement,  that  the  circum- 
ftance  wis  imnnediately  known  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
lentitives^  and  that  it  produced  an  influence  upon  that 
bo^  in  relation  to  their  proceedings  on  the  report  of 
tlie  eonmittee  of  conference.  The  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent hid  refused  to  receive  a  communication  from  the 
Semte  it  a  quarter  past  one  o'clock,  says  the  gentle- 
min,  was  known  in  the  House  of  Representatives^  and 
isflaenced  the  action  of  that  body  with  reference  to  the 
rqwrt  of  the  committee  of  conference;  and  for  what 
purpose?  To  save  the  President  from  the  blame  which 
voqM  necessarily  attach  to  him,  in  the  event  that  the 
report  should  be  agfreed  to,  the  bill  should  pass,  and 
hb  tigmture  should  be  withheld.  This  is  certainly  an 
ttaimption  somewhat  extravagant  and  extraordinary. 
The  ||«ntleraan  does  not  tell  us  how  the  President  be- 
aiae  lequainted  with  the  then  condition  of  the  fortiiica- 
tiM  bill,  or  how  the  House  became  informed  of  the 
deciskm  of  the  President,  in  refusing  to  receive  the  com- 
nsieition  from  the  Senate.  I  had  supposed,  from  the 
mstrksofthe  gentleman  from  Virginia,  as  well  as  from 
(ke  remarks  of  other  gentlemen,  that  it  was  contended 
fhtt  thif  report  of  the  committee  of  conference  was 
nde  to  the  two  Houses  before  the  boor  of  twelve 
oPeloek,  and  therefore  should  have  been  acted  on.  I 
sow  Wim  from  the  statement  of  the  gentleman,  that  as 
kte  IS  1  quarter  past  one  o'clock  the  determination 
sf  the  President  was  known;  and  that  sealed  the  fate  of 
the  bin.  Sir,  this  is  far-fetched.  The  decistpn  of  a  ma- 
jwilj  of  the  House,  with  reference  to  the  fortiflcation 
bill,  ind  with  reference  to  every  other  public  measure, 
ns  fixed  and  determined  long  before  the  hour  of  one 
of  the  dock  in  the  morning.  The  last  public  business 
vbich  WIS  done  in  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
■fbt  WIS  the  iMssage  of  the  Cumberland  road  bill; 
nd,  apoo  the  passsige  of  that  bill,  many  gentlemen  be- 
Eered  thit  it  was  then  twelve  o'clock,  and  refused  to 
gite  their  votes  acGordinglyt  other  gentlemen  entertain- 
ed i  different  opinion,  and  did  vote  on  that  bill.  I  did 
Ml,  for  one,  beKere  that  it  then  was  twelve  o'clock;  my 
vMeh  did  not  so  say.  I  did  not  believe  that  twelve 
t^doek  hid  arrired  when  the  committee  of  conference 
UKsibled  in  the  committee  room;  but  I  must  believe 
^  before  the  eammittee  reappeared  in  their  respect- 
ive pbees,  it  was  past  the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock. 
Afld,  sir,  when  the  gentlemm  speaks  of  the  decision  of 
the  President,  and  of  the  effect  of  that  decision,  he  re^ 
vcnes  the  order  of  things,  he  sets  forth  a  cause  for  an 
effect,  when  the  effect  had  been  produced  before  the 
cvne  could  have  operated.  He  assigns  a  reason  for  an 
cvsnt,  when  the  event  had  transpired  before  ever  the 
Kuon  existed.  Sir,  I  cannot  believe  that  one  Congress 
<*0i  with  any  propriety  or  countenance,  continue  to 
Inmct  the  public  business  of  the  country  after  the 
^Muaeneeroent  of  the  term  of  another  Congress.  I  can- 
M  believe  that  one  Exeeotire  can,  with  propriety,  m'ith 
>  itriet  regard  to  the  constitution  and  the  law,  continue 
te  fc  business  after  the  election  of  another  Executive. 
1  euinot  befieve  that  my  predecessor  could  have  contin- 
^  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  after  the  com- 
■cnoement  of  my  term  of  office.  The  gentleman  from 
^bMehusetts  says: 

"  There  is  no  clause  in  the  constitution,  nor  is  there 
pWw,  which  declares  that  the  term  of  office  of  nnem* 
^  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  expire  at 
tvehre  o'clock  at  night  on  the  3d  of  March.  They  are 
)yJ>oM  for  two  years;  but  the  precise  hour  for  the  com- 
■*w*«wiil  of  that  term  of  two  years  is  no  whe^e  fixed 
^T^Qnttitutional  or  legal  provision.  It  has  been  estab- 
■"■•d  by  usige  and  by  inference,  and  very  properly  es- 
^'^^hhed,  that,  since  the  first  Congress  commenced  its 
^iteiiee  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  March,  1789,  which 
hsppeacd  to  be  the  4th  day  of  that  month,  therefore. 


the  4th  of  March  is  the  day  of  the  commencement  of 
each  successive  term,  but  no  hour  is  fixed  by  law  or 
practice.  The  true  rule  is,  as  I  think,  most  undoubted- 
ly, that  the  session  holden  on  the  last  day  constitutes  the 
list  day  for  all  legislative  and  legal  purposes.  While 
the  session  commenced  on  that  day  continues,  the  day- 
itself  continues,  according  to  the  established  practice 
both  of  legislative  and  judicial  bodies.  This  could  not 
well  be  otherwise.  If  the  precise  moment  of  actual 
time  were  to  settle  such  a  matter,  it  would  be  material 
to  ask,  who  shall  settle  the  time?  Shall  it  be  done  by 
public  authority,  or  shall  tvery  man  observe  the  tick  of 
his  own  watchf  If  absolute  time  is  to  furnish  a  precise 
rule,  the  excess  of  a  minute.  It  is  obvious,  would  be  as 
fatal  as  the  excess  of  an  hour." 

Now,  sir,  the  very  statement  of  the  gentleman  is,  al- 
though the  constitution  is  silent  upon  this  subject,  al- 
though there  is  no  law  fixing  the  precise  iiour  for  the 
commencement  of  a  congressional  term,  yet  it  has  been 
established  by  usage  and  by  inference  that  the  4th  day  of 
March  is  the  day  fixed  on  for  the  oommencement  of  the 
term.  Whether  it  be  by  positive  enactment,  whether  it  be 
by  common  law,  by  common  usage,  it  makes  no  manner 
of  difference  in  principle;  one  term  ends  when  the  other 
begins.  The  Senator  admits  that  the  commencement  of 
the  term  is  on  the  4th  day  of  March.  And  when  does* 
the  4th  day  of  March  begin?  Clearly,  when  the  3d  day  ' 
of  March  ends.  It  is  strictly  true,  that,  commencing  with 
1789,  on  the  4th  of  March  of  every  second  year  there- 
after, a  new  Congress,  a  new  House  of  Representatives, 
is  elected^a  new  Senate  is  organized  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. It  follows,  then,  that  tlie  public  functions  of  the 
preceding  Congress  must  have  ended  with  the  end  of 
the  3d  of  March— must  have  closed  with  the  oloee  of 
that  day.  Sir,  suppose  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  called  the  new  Senate  together,  to  meet  at' 
the  Capitol,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning— suppose 
some  extreme  case  had  occurred  to  have  made  such  a 
call  necessary  and  proper,  who  would  have  been  entitled 
to  have  occupied  these  seats  at  that  hour— the  mentbers 
of  the  old  Senate,  whose  term  of  office  had  expired,  or 
the  new  members,  who  were  to  constitute  the  new 
Senate?  Certainly  the  latter;  their  term  of  office  com- 
mences with  the  commencement  of  the  fourth — the  term 
of  the  old  Senate  ceases  with  the  close  of  the  third.  Sir, 
the  gentleman  says  it  has  been  not  unusual  for  both 
Houses  to  continue  in  session  after  the  hour  of  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  on  the  tliird.  This  may  have  been  so, 
and  it  may  again  oocur,  no  one  objecting;  but  does  that 
fact  settle  the  right?  By  no  means.  Do  the  journals  of 
Congress^  do  the  acts  upon  the  statute  book,  show  that' 
any  business  was  ever  transacted  after  the  close  of  any 
congfressional  term?  Never,  never,  sir.  The  acts  pass- 
ed all  purport  to  be  approved  on  the  third — the  journals 
of  both  Houses  show  that  all  the  business  was  done  on 
the  third.  The  official  proceedings  of  an  expiring  Ex- 
ecutive never  bear  date  after  the  third  of  March.  The 
true  rule  is,  the  Senator  says,  that  tlie  session  holden  on 
the  last  day  consitutes  the  last  day  for  all  legislative  and 
legal  purposes;  while  the  session  commenced  on  that 
day  continues,  the  day  itself  continues.  Then,  sir,  if 
the  two  Houses  shall  assemble  on  the  3d  of  March,  and 
shall  continue  in  session,  without  adjournment,  until  the 
fourth  at  mid-day,  it  is  to  be  rep^arded  as  a  session  on 
the  third,  and  therefore  constitutional. 

Well,  sir,  by  the  same  role,  may  not  the  old  Con- 
gress continue  in  perpetual  session?  If  they  can  continue 
in  session  one  day  beyond  the  period  fixed  for  the  close  of 
the  term,  may  they  not  two  upon  the  same  principle? 
May  they  not  weeks  and  months  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple? All  that  they  would  be  required  to  do  to  legilize 
the  transaction  would  be  to  prevent  any  adjournment;  to 
suffer  no  such  proceeding;  to  see  that  the  session  com- 
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menced  on  the  third  day  continues.  While  the  session 
commenced  on  that  day  continues,  according  to  the  Sen- 
ator's doctrine,  the  day  itself  continues.  A  session,  then, 
commenced  on  the  3d  of  March,  1836,  may  be  con- 
tinued to  the  3d  of  March,  1837,  without  intermission, 
and,  according^  to  the  doctrine  of  the  jfentleman,  it 
would  be  a  session  of  the  3d  of  March,  1836,  and  there- 
fore constitutional  and  obligatory.  Sir,  I  cannot  yield 
my  assent  to  any  such  doctrine ^  there  is  a  fixed,  a  knowh, 
a  well-estabUshed  time,  for  the  termination  of  one  Con- 
gress, and  for  the  commencement  of  another;  and  there 
18  no  conceivable  time  between,  the  two  periods.  When- 
ever the  3d  of  March  ends,  the  4th  of  March  begins.  It 
is  the  natural  division  of  time;  there  should  be  no  frac- 
tional part  of  a  day.  Whenever  the  term  of  one  Con- 
gress ends,  the  term  of  the  next  begins.  This  is  com- 
mon sense;  this  has  been  the  usagfe,  the  common  law  of 
the  land,  since  the  meeting  of  the  first  Congress  in  1789. 
The  authority  of  this  regulation  cannot  be  impaired  at 
this  late  day  of  our  history  by  any  construction  which  in- 
geauity  can  devise.  Sir,  we  are  not  without  book  upon 
this  subject;  the  subjoined  extract  from  the  journals  of 
the  first  Congress  (how  what  was  then  done;  the  history 
of  the  legislative  proceedings  of  the  several  States  show 
that  they  have  stnctly  conformed  to  the  resolution  of 
the  first  Congress  in  relation  to  this  matter. 

<'30th  April;  1790.  Mr.  Benson,  Mr.  Clymer,  Mr. 
Huntington,  Mr.  Moore,  and  Mr.  Carroll,  were  appointed 
a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  House,  tor  eport  *  when, 
according  to  the  constitution,  the  terms  for  which  the 
President,  Vice  President,  Senators,  and  Representa- 
tives, have  been  respectively  chosen,  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  commenced.'  '^ 

"  12th  May.     Mr.  Benson  made  a  report. 

**  May  14.  The  Senate  informed  the  House  they  had 
agreed  to  the  report. 

*<  May  18.  The  House  agreed  to  the  resolution  report- 
ed, which  is  in  these  words: 

••  •  That  the  terms  for  which  the  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives,  of  the 
United  States,  were  respectively  chosen,  did,  according 
to  the  constitution,  commence  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1789;  and  so  the  Senators  of  the  first  class,  and  the 
Representatives,  will  not,  according  to  the  constitution, 
be  entitled  to  seats  in  the  next  Congress,  which  will  be 
assembled  after  the  3d  of  March,  1791.' 

"  August  9.  The  Speaker  was  directed  to  transmit  to 
the  executive  authority  of  each  State  an  authentic  copy 
of  the  resolution  of  the  18th  of  May." 

This  is  all,  sir,  that  I  wish  to  say  upon  the  subject  of 
the  functions  of  the  last  Congress,  with  a  view  to  justify 
that  body  fur  the  course  they  pursued  in  relation  to  the 
fortification  bill. 

The  Senate  will  pardon  me  for  this  digression.  I  felt 
disposed  to  state  with  more  partic.ularity  than  I  did  yes- 
terday the  last  scene  in  the  fortification  bill.  I  was  de- 
sirous to  put  the  Senate  in  possession  of  all  the  facts 
connected  with  the  loss^of  that  measure.  It  would  be 
of  no  avail  for  me  to  say  how  its  defeat  might  have  been 
prevented,  or  to  whose  agency  its  final  loss  should  be 
attributed.  1  will  not  do  it.  My  own  opinion  would 
be  worth  no  more  than  any  other  person's.  I  hope  it 
would  be  worth  no  less.  The  American  people  will  judge 
for  themselves.    With  that  judgment  I  shall  be  content. 

But,  sir,  while  we  mourn  the  demise  of  this  bill,  let 
us  profit  from  this  untoward  occurrence;  let  us  remedy 
the  evil;  let  us  now  make  full  amends;  let  us,  in  ti'uth, 
one  and  all,  be  resolved  that  we  will  now  do  our  duty, 
and  that  the  nation  shall  no  longer  suffer  by  our  neglect. 
I  do,  as  sincerely,  I  trust,  as  any  other  man,  lament  the 
fate  of  the  bill.  It  cannot  but  be.regretted  in  every  point 
of  view.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  grounds  on  which  the 
amendment  was  opposed  in  the  Senate  ought  to  be  ex- 


amined and  well  considered.  The  grounds  of  objec- 
tion, as  taken,  must  be  regarded  as  matters  of  no  little 
consequence  to  those  who  were  its  friends  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  was  objected  to,  it  was  opposed, 
and  successfully  opposed,  mainly  on  constitutional 
grounds.  If,  then,  the  grounds  of^  objection  were  wdl 
taken,  it  follows  that  those  of  us  who  supported  the 
amendment  infringe,  by  that  act,  the  federal  constitu- 
tion. Now,  sir,  I  wish  to  satisfy  my  own  people,  if  I 
can  be  so  fortunate,  that  I  am  not  obnoxious  to  this 
charge;  that  I  have  not  advocated,  that  I  have  not  sup- 
ported, this  amendment  in  disregard  of  the  provisioos 
and  injunctions  of  the  constitution.  I  must,  therefore, 
still  further  examine  the  grounds  of  objection  taken  to 
this  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  remarked  that,  «  by  ref- 
erence to  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  of  last  seasioii, 
we  shall  find  that,  upon  due  consideration,  the  Senate  • 
unanimously  resolved  that  it  was  « inexpedient  to  adopt 
any  legislative  measure  in  regard  to  the  atate  of  aflaifs 
with  France."  By  looking  at  the  history  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  other  branch  of  Congress,  as  now  upon' 
record,  we  find  that  the  House,  so  late  as  the  2d  March, 
after  a  full  view  of  all  the  despatches  sent  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive, unanimously  decided  that  the  "trea^  with 
France  should  be  maintained,  and  its  execution  insisted 
on,"  and  said  no  more;  and  we  see  also  that  a  resolution, 
« That  contingent  preparation  ought  to  be  made  to 
meet  any  emergency  growing  out  of  our  relations  with 
France,"  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  in  that  House,  was  by  that  chair- 
man, on  Ae  same  day,  2d  of  March,  laid  upon  the  ta- 
ble, where  it  quietly  reposed  during  the  short  remnant 
of  the  session.  • 

1  have  already  stated  how  it  happened  that  there  wss 
no  action  of  the  House  on  this  contingent  resolutioa 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations;  and 
if  the  journals  of  Congress  could  contain  a  faithful  rec- 
ord of  the  speeches,  as  well  as  of  the  votes  of  the . 
members,  there  would  be  now  no  difficulty — thens 
would  be  no'w  no  misapprehension  in  relation  to  this 
whole  matter.  But,  sir,  in  confirmation  of  what  I  said 
yesterday,  1  would  quote  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Caoir 
breleng,  published  in  one  of  the  papers  of  this  city,  by- 
the  agency  of  the  gentlemen  who  act  as  reporters  ia 
Congress. 

«  Mr.  Cambreleng  said  it  was  his  object  to  avoid  debate 
on  this  question:  if  we  were  to  have  peace  with  France, 
which  he  sincerely  hoped  and  expected,  the  less  that, 
was  said  the  better;  if  war,  the  next  Congreas  would 
have  enough  to  say  upon  the  great  question.    As  to  the 
first  resolution,  he  cared  not  for  the  form,  provided  the 
substance  could  be  preserved,  and  the  rights  and  honor 
of  the  country  be  maintained.     He  would  concur  in  any 
modification  which  the  House  might  deem  expedient.. 
He  should  also,  to  secure  unanimity,  disembarrass  the- 

auestion  of  bur  relations  with  France,  by  relieving  gen-: 
emen  from  the  miserable  question  concerning  the  &knk 
of  the  United  Slates.  His  sole  motive  in  introducing 
that  subject  was  to  show  not  only  to  this  country,  but 
to  France,  that,  if  driven  into  a  war,  we  had  the  means 
of  carrying  it  on  without  recourse  to  taxes  or  loans. 

*'.He  proposed  that  the  third  resolution,  declaring  that 
preparation  ought  to  be  made,  should  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  as  he  designed  to  take  a  more  effective  course. 
He  should  offer  an  amendment  to  the  fortification  billt 
when  returned  from  the  Senate,  appropriating  one  mil- 
lion for  the  army,  and  two  millions  for  the  navy,  in  case- 
it  should  become  necessary  before  the  next  meeting  of 
Congress.  This,  he  understood,  would  be  all  that  was 
required  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
With  these  modifications,  he  hoped  the  resolution  would 
meet  the  approbation  of  the  House." 
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This  proceedinfi^,  I  stated,  must,  in  all  probability, 
hive  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  members  of  this 
bnuieh  of  the  Government.  Certain  the  fiict  is,  that  it 
WM  tint  very  proceeding^— the  vote  to  lay  the  contin- 
i;ent  resolution  upon  the  table— which  induced  the  ch^ir- 
meoTthe  same  Committee  on  7oreipi  Relations  to  pro- 
pose is  an  amendment  to  the  fortification  bill  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  three  millions  of  dollars. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Virginia  has  very  dis- 
tinetij  stated  his  grounds  of  objection:  be  regarded 
the  amendment  as  an  infraction  of  the  constitution. 

It  was  not  the  amount  which  alarmed  either  the  Sena, 
tor  from  Maryland  or  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  very  distinctly  ststed  that  his 
olrjections  to  the  amendment  were  on  constitutional 
^nds;  that  he  regarded,  of  course,  the  proposed 
amendment  as  an  infraction  of  the  constitution.  The  fol- 
hmxng  extract  from  his  speech  shows  his  views: 

"The  opposition  to  it  was  founded  principally  on 
eoQititational  groundsf  it  was  objected  that  it  was  In 
feet  a  general  vote  of  money  to  the  Executive,  for  the 
defence  of  the  nation,  to  be  used  at  his  absolute,  unlim- 
ited discretion.  That  the  proposed  appropriation  was 
sot  nffideotly  specifics  that  the  amendment  would  place 
this  hrge  sum  of  money  in  the  President's  hands,  with 
pswer  to  apply  every  dollar  of  it  to  whatever  arm  of 
l|ie  national  defence  he  thought  proper,  and  judge  when 
defence  would  be  proper;  in  other  words,  to  determine 
the  qnestion  of  war  or  peace.  The  objection  was  not 
•omoch  to  the  amount,  though  no  estimate  had  been 
hid  before  us,  and  we  had  no  data  on  which  we  could 
J<dge  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  appropriation.  Nor 
VIS  the  objection  rested  on  any  distrust  of  the  Ezecu- 
hre  in  the  exercise  of  such  a  discretion."    * 

The  obiectton,  then,  of  tlie  Senator  from  Virginia, 
*Mi  in  wbstanee,  that  the  appropriation  was  too  gen- 
n«ii  two  indefinite,  not  sufficiently  specific.  He  did 
Bot  distrait  the  Executive  in  the  exercise  of  the  discre- 
tion eonfided  to  htm.  lie  made  no  objection  to  the 
imouDt  of  the  appropriation;  but  it  granted  to  the  Ex- 
wstifc  a  power  too  unlimited.  The  terms  of  the  grant 
m  too  unqualified.  .  This  is  also  the  second  ground 
of  objection  assumed  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts; 
ud  it  is  ny  object,  before  resuming  my  seat,  to  under- 
j««to  answer  this  objection.  Before  proceeding, 
■owerer,  to  consider  this  objection,  1  would,  with  ref- 
^Ksce  to  another  ^ound  of  objecti#n,  and  on  which  I 
nre  already  submitted  some  remarks,  ask  what,  sir, 
hu  been  the  history  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  upon 
the  nibject  of  appropriations.  What  has  been  the 
eoarie  of  both  Houses  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the 
oonstitotion?  1  appeal  to  the  journals.  I  appeal  to  the 
■flection  of  those  within  the  reach  of  my  voice  for 
|be  correctness  of  what  I  now  state,  that  three  fourths 
01  the  bills  appropriating  money  from  the  treasury 
<*<|[«tte  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
F^^  not  only  without  executive  recommendation,  but 
JJJJhout  executive  knowledge.  Such  bills  have  never 
y«  spposed  on  the  ground  that  they  have  not  been 
***<«wicnded,  that  they  have  not  been  urged  by  ex- 
•wtive  influence.  A  proceeding  of  such  a  character 
"J|wc  part  of  any  Executive,  would,  I  trust,  furnish 
pod  ground  of  objection.  Such  an  interference 
^'WU  not  and  should  not  be  tolerated  by  the  rep- 
Jfjwtatives  of  the  petite.  I  would  ask  whether  the 
•^wtor  himself,  when  he  recommended  the  large  ap- 
pwpriatjoo,  when  he  procured  the  passage  of  a  bill 
■•king  that  large  appropriation  for  the  adjustment  and 
"•Bl  aatisiaction  of  the  claims  of  our  citizens  for  French 
"PWtttioos  prior  to  the  year  1800,  had  the  authority  of 
executive  recommendation.  No,  sir.  In  the  nature  of 
»»»»gi  It  cannot  so  be.  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
wu  has  well  and  truly  remarked  '•  that  the  two  Houses, 
Yoi..  X11.-16 


and  especially  ihe  House  of  Representatives,  are  the 
natural  guardians  of  the  people's  money;"  <'  they  are  to 
keep  it  sacred  and  to  use  it  discreetly."  And  it  is,  sir, 
on  this  very  ground-  that  an  appropriation  coming  vol- 
untarily, unasked,  and  uninfluenced,  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  carries  with  it  a  stronger  claim 
for  support  than  any  appropriation  would,  when  pro- 
posed by  executive  recommendation. 

When  the  representatives  of  the  people,  when  the 
popular  branch  of  our  Government,  the  natural  guar- 
dians of  the  people's  money,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
sound  discretion,  on  their  responsibility,  ask  for  an  ap- 
propriation, it  strikes  me  as  novel,  as  extraordinary,  as 
passing  strange,  that  the  Senate,  the  other  branch  of 
Congress,  the  co-guardians  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people's  money,  should  oppose  it,  be- 
cause the  appropriation  is  not  called  for  by  executive 
recommendation. 

This  appropriation,  sir,  was  asked,  was  constitutionally 
asked,  by  the  highest  authority  under  our  Government. 
It  was  asked  by  the  House  of  Representatives;  and,  if 
proper,  if  expedient,  if  necessai7,  it  ought  to  have 
been  granted. 

The  view,  then,  which  I  have  taken  of  this  subject 
has  rendered  that  part  of  the  message  communicated  to 
Congress  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session 
unexceptionable.  The  appropriation  was  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  the  Executive.  Not  that 
the  Executive  had  in  express  terms  asked  for  this  ap- 
propriation. 

He  had  communicated  by  his  message  ihformation 
upon  the  subject  of  our  affairs  with  France;  he  had  lefl 
it  to  the  discretion  of  Congress  to  devise  such  measures 
as  they  might  deem  expedient.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  proposed  to  appropriate,  conditionally, 
three  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  expended  upon  certain 
objects,  if  the  President  should  consider  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  whole  or  of  a  part  called  for.  Such  a  dispo- 
sition, then,  of  this  subject,  such  a  proposition,  was  un- 
doubtedly'in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Execu- 
tive, and  was  clearly,  in  my  judgment,  made  necessary 
by  the  then  existing  circumstances. 

There  is  no  mystification,  there  is  nothing  extraordi* 
nary,  in  that  clause  of  the  President's  message. 

What  was  the  particular  paragraph  in  the  message  of 
the  President  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session 
which  has  provoked  such  severe  animadversion?  It  is 
subjoined: 

"Much  loss  and  inconvenience  have  been  experi- 
enced in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  bill  contain- 
ing the  ordinary  appropriations  for  fortification^,  which 
passed  one  branch  of  the  national  Legislature  at  the  last 
session,  but  was  lost  in  the  other.  This  failure  was  the 
more  regretted,  not  only  because  it  necessarily  inttsr- 
rupted  and  delayed  the  progress  of  a  system  of  national 
defence,  projected  immediately  after  the  last  war,  and 
since  steadily  pursued,  but  also  because  it  contained  a 
contingent  appropriation,  inserted  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  Executive,  in  aid  of  this  important  ob- 
ject, and  other  branches  of  fhe  national  defence,  some 
portions  of  which  might  have  been  most  usefully  ap- 
plied during  the  past  season.  I  invite  your  early  atten- 
tion to  that  part  of  the  report  of  the  Secretaiy  of  War 
which  relates  to  this  subject,  and  recommend  an  appro- 
priation suflfieiently  liberal  to  accelerate  the  armament 
of  th^  fortifications,  agreeably  to  the  proposition  sub- 
mitted by  him,  and  to  place  our  whole  Alantic  seaboard 
in  a  complete  state  of  defence.  A  just  regard  to  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  country  evidently  requires 
this  measure,  but  there  are  also  other  reasons  which,  at 
the  present  juncture,  g^ve  it  peculiar  force,  and  make  it 
my  duty  to  call  to  the  subject  your  special  consideration." 

I  sh^U  not  notice  any  other  part  of  this  extract  from 
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the  meBsagfe,  except  that  whicli  ipeftks  oF  the  regret 
entertainer!  for  the  loss  of  the  fortification  bill,  because 
*'it  contained  a  contingent  appropriation,  inserted  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Executive."  And 
-what  in  the  plain,  straight-forward  English  of  this 
■clause?  That  the  Executive  made  an  official  cominu« 
nieation  to  one  branch  of  Congress  which  he  withheld 
from  the  other?  By  no  manner  of  means.  He  might, 
or  he  might  not,  have  nid  that,  to  make  such  an  ap- 
propriation, under  existing  circumstances,  would  be  all 
that  Congress  could  do.  He  might,  or  be  might  not, 
have  said  that  such  a  contingent  appropriation  would, 
in  all  probability,  meet  the  exigency  of  the  times.-  But 
it  cannot  be  said  tlut  it  is  inferrible  that  he  exerted  his 
official  influence  to  procure  the  passage  of  tlwt  appro- 
priation. He  had  laid  the  subject  before  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  upon  which  the  amendment  was  predica- 
ted, and  this  was  all  that  he  had  done.'  And  when  his 
message,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  speaks  this,  that 
the  appropriation  was  in  accordance  with  his  views,  he 
says  no  more  and  no  less  than  that  the  action  of  the 
House  upon  this  subject  met  his  approbation.  The 
Senate  had  the  same  lights  upon  this  subject  with 
which  the  House  were  fiivored.  It  was  the  message  of 
the  26th  of  February.  It  was  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  country  which  induced  the  appropriation;  that 
message  was  alike  communicated  to  the  Senate;  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  country  was  alike  known  to  them. 

1  will  now,  Mr.  President,  proceed  to  notice  the  prin- 
cipal objection  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  and 
the  list  objection  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, to  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  states  his  second 
objection  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  be,  that 
**  the  constitution  declares  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law.  What  is  meant  by  'appropriations?' 
Does  this  language  not  mean  that  particular  sums  shall 
be  assigned  bylaw  to  particular  objects?"  That  the  pro- 
posed appropriation  was  too  general  in  its  character. 
<Mt  was  as  general  as  language  could  make  it.  It  em- 
braced every  expeaditure  that  could  be  called  either 
military  or  naval.  It  was  to  include  <  fortificsitions, 
ordnance,  and 'increase  of  the  navy,'  but  it  was  not 
confined  to  these.  It  embraced  the  whole  general  sub- 
ject of  military  service.  Under  the  authority  of  such  a 
law,  the  President  might  repair  ships,  build  ships,  buy 
ships,  enlist  seamen,  and  do  any  thing  and  evtry  thing 
else  touching  the  naval  service,  without  restraint  or 
control. 

*'  He  might  repair  such  fortifications  as  he  saw  fit,  and 
neglect  the  rest;  arm  such  as  he  saw  fit,  and  neglect  the 
arming  of  others;  or  build  new  fortifications  wherever 
he  chose.  But  these  unlimited  powers  over  the  fortifi- 
cations and  the  navv  constitute,  by  no  means,  the  most 
dingerous  part  of  the  proposed  authority;  because,  un- 
der that  authority,  his  power  to  raise  and  employ  land 
forces  was  equally  absolute  and  uncontrolled.  He 
might  levy  troops,  Imbod^  a  new  army,  call  out  the 
mintia  in  numbers  to  suit  his  own  discretion,  and  employ 
them  as  he  saw  fit." 

The  first  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  if  it  was 
too  general  in  its  character,  if  it  was  not  sufficiently 
specific,  it  would  have  been  clearly  within  the  power  of 
the  Senate  to  have  made  its  phraseology  entirely  unex- 
ceptionable. 

Not  that  the  Senate  could  have  offered  any  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House,  because  that 
was  but  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senate  to  the  fortification  bill.  But  if  the  Sena- 
tor fVom  Massachusetts  had  excepted  to  the  terms  of 
the  amendment,  he  could  have  citected  his  object  most 
readily  by  asking  a  conference  at  the  time  he  made  his 


motion  to  adhere,  there  would  then  have  bees  iiA 
cient  time  to  have  accomplished  any  8uch  parpoK.  Ih 
friends  of  thi^.  amendment  in  the  House  were  Mts 
very  tenacious  of  the  style  and  phraseology  Ibit  If 
would  not  have  made  any  alteration  whstefcr,  if  I9 
could  have  secured  the  object;  the  approprisiiailr 
fortifications,  for  ordnanee,  and  for  the  inereiKflffc 
navy.  Therefore,  there  could  have  been  nodiia^ 
in  making  the  terms  of  the  amendment  perfecOfas 
ceptiohable,  entirely  conformable  to  the  tarteasdtoi 
judgment  of  the  Senator  himself. 

The  gentleman  has  fovored  us  with  his  oomlnM 
that  clause  of  the  constitution  which  provideiifati 
money  shall  be  drawn  ficom  the  treasury  bat  n  ess 
queoce  of  appropriations  made  by  law.  Clearlf  i^i 
But  wmild  it  not  have  been  an  appropriatioobf  hi|J 
the  public  money  had  been  aet  apart  for  ssf  popi^ 
with  the  approbation  of  the  representstimofik|* 
pie  and  of  the  States  in  Congress  assembled'  b« 
Congress  to  decide  for  what  purposes  the  pubBcs^ 
shall  be  appropriated^  I  have  yet  to  learn  M'i^ 
amendment,  as  adopted  by  the  House,  had  piMdi* 
law,  that  the  law  could  have  been  regarded  11  a* 
situtional,  for  the  reason  that  the  appropristioi  si 
terms  of  the  amendment  was  not  sufficiently  i|ieafe 

The  amendment  states  witli  perfect  distioMi 
amount  to  be  appropriated;  it  defines  the  objettg 
which  the  appropriation  shall  be  expended,  ife^ 
at  all;  and  it  clearly  seta  forth  on  whose  ru|ijiA^ 
and  at  whose  accountability,  the  expenditure^* 
made.  What  more  could  be  required?  The  wm 
the  object,  the  accountability,  well  defined.  The** 
tor  says,  <*  it  was  as^neral  as  language  cocld"'** 
Is  it  so,  sir?  I  ask,  what  would  be  the  bifi^ 
forward  construction  which  would  be  gives  ti" 
amendment  of  the  House?  tt  proposes  sa  t^ 
tion  of  13,000,000  for  the  military  and  asftl «« 
including  <*fortifioationB,  ordnance,  and  indtue^ 
navy;"  in  other  words,  it  proposes  for  tboie^" 
and  for  those  objecta  alone.  No  one  chsigedv** 
execution  of  a  law  containing,  in  precise  teeBij|!*J 
appropriation,  no  one  to  whom  such  as  <xpp|' 
should  be  confided,  would  presume  to  by  oot « # 
dollar  of  the  appropriation  except  upon  **23i 
specially  enumerated  in  the  amendment,  "fcrtisfl|J 
ordnance,  and  increase  of  the  navy."  ^^^f^ 
ment  had  not  contained  tlie  word  "  **"^i5iJJ 
would  be  no  room  for  doubt.  If  the  •"'*"**2 
stead  of  the  word  "Including,"  had  used  tte» 
♦•  meaning,"  there  could  be  no  doubt  . 

In  my  apprehension,  then,  without  cooiisjtliif  ^ 
violence  upon  language,  such  a*  ©onstni^P 
common-sense  construction,  could  be  fciriy"*** 
the  amendment;  which  would,  in  effect;  entirc^oj 
it  from  the  objection  atated  by  the  Senator.  B^* 
it  as  it  is,  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  accept ». 
scription  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  /"i^ 
as  general  as  language  could  make  it,"  yet  it  i^*^ 
parture  from  the  authority  of  precedents.  ^*J 
books  are  replete  with  appropriations  as  K^^'^^y 
defined,  as  unlimited,  as  the  appropriation  F^P^^ 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  forlifiaWj"^ 
will  here  give  to  the  Senate  precedenU  to  a0 
has  been  the  legislation  of  Congress  up**.***  TJ 
ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  c«n»tihilioB.  ^^ 
very  first  session  of  Congress,  immedistely  »*^ 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  when  its  P'*'*2^ 
have  been  fimiliar  to  every  man  who  *"J"rtf 
assembly,  an  appropriation  bill  was  pssWH  *J^ 
poved  by  Washington  himself,  for  the  s^^^L 
year  1789,  from  which  I  make  the  ftMomwi^^^ 
«•  That  there  be  appropriated  for  the  •*'^^ 
I  present  year  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  biiiwi«» 
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reen  thousand  dollan»  for  defraying:  the  ezpemes  of 
civil  list  under  the  hte  and  present  Government;  a 
1  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  thirty-sevenr  thou- 
d  dollars,  for  defirayinsr  the  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ritofWar." 

knd  on  the  2d  of  Uareh,  1801,  an  appropriation  bill 
I  paaeed  and  approved  by  the  then  President,  from 
ieh  I  make  the  foHewinr  extract: 

*  For  the  fortification  or  porta  and  harbors  within  the 
ited  States,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thouiand  dollars. 

*  For  the  fabrication  of  cannon  and  small  armb,  and  the 
nhase  of  ammunition,  being  the  balance  of  appropria- 
IS  unexpended,  which  have  been  carrieo  to  the 
pkis  fund,  fiour  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

t  would  seem  that  no  language  could  be  used  more 
tenit  less  specific,  than  the  language  used  in  the  two 
ceding  extracts,  and  the  appropriations  proposed  by 
B  as  unlimited  as  the  appropriation  propostMl  by  the 
mdment  in  question. 

rbe  Senator  baa  referred  to  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  «Jef- 
MMi  Hpon  this  subject,  and  asks»  **  What  have  the 
Bids  and  admirers  of  Mr.  Jefieraon  to  lay  to  this  ap> 
fkrinCion?  Have  they  forgotten,  all  forgotten,  and 
tUy  abandoned,  even  all  pretence  for  sp^ific  appro- 
Mkm?  If  not,  how  ceukl  tbey  sanction  such  a  vote 
this?''  There  is  nothing  in  the  writings/ of  the  in- 
idnal  to  whom  the  Senator,  has  referred,  conveying  a 
iiment  that  appropriations  like  the  one  proposed  by 

Hooae  in  their  amendment,  is  an  infringement  of 

constitution.  In  bis  first  message  to  Congress,  he 
da  that— <*  In  oar  cere,  too^  of  t^  public  contribu- 
la  intrusted  to  our  direction,  it  would  be  prudent  to 
lti|>iy  barriers  against  their  dissipation,  by  appropria- 
p  specific  sums  to  ever^  specific  purpose  suseeptible 
definition,  by  disallowing  all  applications  of  money 
ying"  from  the  appropriation  in  object,  or  tranacend- 

it  in  amount,  by  reducing  the  ^undefined  field  of 
ling^noies,  and  thereby  cireomscribiog  discretionary 
vera  over  money,  and  b^  bringing  back  to  a  single 
Mtftment  all  aocovntabtlities  for  money,  where  the 
minmtion  may  be  prompt,  efiicactoos,  and  uniform.'^ 
rhe  whole  amount  of  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
]f  as  deducible  from  the  preceding  extract,  that 
eifie  appropriations  should  be  encouraged  with  a 
IT  tx»  a  corresponding  accountability.  Bxaroiae  the 
iposed  amendment  of  the  House,,  and  there  is  no 
ibt  that  there  is  not  only  **  designation  of  object," 
:  a  clear  accountability  created.  The  purpose  of  Mr. 
Person  is  well  secured  by  the  appropriation  contained 
lie  amendment  of  the  House.     But  we  are  not  with- 

aothority,  even  in  tlie  days  and  under  the  adminis- 
lion  of  Mr.  Jeflerson,  for  this  proceeding  of  the 
nse.  In  1803  an  appropriation  was  made  **  for  erect- 
and  completing  fortifications  and  barracks,  seventy 
lusand  five  hundred  dollars."  Without  defining  what 
tion  of  this  sum  should  be  expended  upon  fortifica- 
is,  and  what  portion  should  be  expended  upon  bar- 
ks—without defining  in  what  State  fortifications 
old  be  erected,  and  in  what  they  should  not— confi- 
g  the  whole  expenditure  to  the  Executive.  In  1803 
iU  paaaed  appropriating  **  for  fortifications,  arsenals, 
gszines^  and  armories,  one  hundred  and  nine  thoti- 
d  six  hundred  and  ninety^x  dollars  and  eighty-eight 
ilS)"  and  in  1807  Congress  passed  an  act,  which  was 
yroved  by  Mr.  Jefferson*  as  general  and  as  undefined 
ihe  amendment  in  question.  It  gave  to  the  Prerident 
ihority  to  expend  the  whole  appropriation  upon  what 
rt  or  upon  what  harbor  he  might  please.  lie  had 
ver  to  expend  it  in  fortifying  the  harbors  upon  the 
es,  or  in  protecting  the  ports  upon  the  seaboard. 
ere  was  one  all-important  and  essentiid  ingredient  in 
sry  appropriation  clearly  preserved;  and  that  was 
mintabiliiy  to  Ceagress  -responsibility"  to  the  nation; 


Precisely  so  in  the  amendment  to  ihe  fortification  bill, 
as  proposed  by  the  House.  It  not  only  fixed  the  sum* 
and  with  sufiicient  degree  of  certainty  the  objects,  but 
a  clear  responsibility,  a  direct  accountability,  upon 
the  person  charged  with  the  expenditure.  I  would  ask 
any  candid  person  to  show  the  difference  between  the 
following  appropriations,  made  by  Congress  in  1807: 

**  That  a  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  sums  here-^ 
tofoce  appropriated,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appro- 
priated, to  enable  the  President  of  the  United  Statea 
to  cause  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the  United  States  to  be 
better  fortified  and  protected)"  and  that  contamed  in 
the  amendment  of  the  House. 

As  late  as  1812,  when  the  honorable  Senator  before 
me  [Mr.  Calhouk]  was  in  Congress,  aiding  with  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind  to  advance  the  interest,  by  maintain- 
ing the  h<Aior  of  his  country,  an  appropriation  bill  was 
passed,  providing  '<  that  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thou* 
sand  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated, 
in  addition  to  the  sums  already  appropriated,  for  the 
purposes  of  fortifying  and  defending  the  maritime 
frontier  of  the  United  States;  and  that  the  same  be  paid 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated." 

No  proposition  could  be  more  general  in  its  terms,  no 
one  could  be  more  comprehensive  in  its  objects;  it  em- 
braced the  whole  subject  of  fortifying  and  defending  the 
maritime  frontier  of  the  United  States,  in  just  the  way 
and  manner  the  Executive  should  determine.  Thia  bill 
waa  strenuously  opposed  in  the  House  of  Representatives^ 
but  waa  finally  passed  by  a  large  majority*  and  among 
those  voting  for  this  appropriation  will  be  found  the 
name  of  the  Senator  before  me,  and  also  the  name  of 
Mr.  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  whose  views  upon  con- 
stitutional power  are  welt  known.  If  possible,  a  still 
more  undefined  and  unlimited  appropriation  waa  made 
under  the  same  administration,  providing  **  that  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  -appropriated,  in  addition  to  the  sums  already 
appropriatied,  for  the  purposes  of  fortifying  and  defend- 
ihg  the  ports,  harbors*  and  marithne  frontier  of  the 
United  Sutes." 

From  the  cases  cited  from  the  precedents  which  have 
been  referred  to,  there  seems  to  be  no  lack  of  authority 
for  the  proceeding  of  the  last  House  of  Representativea 
upon  thia  subject.  There  is  an  indispensable  necessity, 
growing  out  of  the  complicated  and  multifarious  busi- 
ness of  Congress,  to  make  general  appropriations,  con- 
fiding the  expenditure  to  persons  of  responsibility.  It 
is  not  the  sum  of  an  undefined  appropriation  which 
makes  it  unconstitutional;  if  you  appropriate  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  fur  contingencies,  without  specifying  any 
object,  it  is-just  as,  and  no  more,  unconstitutional,  than 
it  would  be  if  you  appropriate  ten  millions  of  dollara 
for  like  purposes. 

We  are  in  the  habit,  year  following  year,  of  granting 
money  for  contingent  expenses  to  every  Department* 
and  to  every  subordinate  bureau  under  the  Govern- 
ment; and  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  such  appropria- 
tions are  made:  they  are  not  specific;  they  could  not  be 
so;  but  are  they  less  oonstitutionaU 

The  very  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  him- 
self to  the  fortification  bill  has  not  the  character  of  a 
specific  appropriation— ><*  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  improvmg  the  defences  within  the  State  of  Mary- 
Und." 

In  all  these  appropriations  the  great  principle  to  be 
preserved  is  accountability.  No  matter  what  may  be 
the  terms  of  an  appropriation  bill*  keep  alive  a  due  re* 
sponsibility  in  the  expenditure  of  the  people's  money, 
and  you  will  not  fail  to  preserve  inviolate  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  constitution. 
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the  message,  except  that  which  tpeaks  of  the  regret 
entertained  for  the  loss  of  the  fortification  bill,  because 
*<it  contained  a  contingent  appropriation,  inserted  in 
•accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Executive."  And 
what  is  the  plain,  straight-forward  English  of  this 
clause?  That  the  Executive  made  an  official  coromu" 
nication  to  one  branch  of  Congress  which  he  withheld 
from  the  other?  By  no  manner  of  means.  He  might, 
or  he  might  not,  have  said  that,  to  make  such  an  ap- 
propriation, under  existing  circumstances,  would  be  all 
that  Congress  could  do.  He  might,  or  he  might  not, 
-  have  said  that  such  a  contingent  appropriation  would, 
in  all  probability,  meet  the  exigency  of  the  times.  -  But 
it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  inferrible  that  he  exerted  his 
official  influence  to  procure  the  passage  of  tlwt  appro- 
priation. He  had  laid  the  subject  before  both  Houses 
of  Congreas,  upon  which  the  amendment  was  predica- 
ted, and  this  wss  all  that  he  had  done.  And  when  his 
message,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  speaks  this,  that 
the  appropriation  was  in  accordance  with  his  views,  he 
says  no  more  and  no  less  than  that  the  action  of  the 
House  upon  this  subject  met  his  approbation.  The 
Senate  had  the  same  lights  upon  this  subject  with 
which  the  House  were  fiivored.  It  was  the  message  of 
the  26th  of  February.  It  was  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  country  which  induced  the  appropriation;  that 
message  was  alike  communicated  to  the  Senate;  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  country  was  alike  known  to  them. 

1  will  now,  Mr.  President,  proceed  to  notice  the  prin- 
cipal objection  stated  bv  the  Senator  from  Yirginia,  and 
the  last  objection  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, to  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  states  his  second 
objection  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  be,  that 
'*  the  constitution  declares  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law.  What  is  meant  by  'appropriations?' 
Does  this  language  not  mean  that  particular  sums  shall 
be  assigned  by  law  to  particular  objects?"  That  the  pro- 
posed appropriation  wss  too  general  in  its  character. 
*Mt  was  as  general  as  language  could  make  it.  It  em- 
braced every  expenditure  that  could  be  called  either 
military  or  naval.  It  was  to  include  *  fortificsitions, 
ordnance,  and 'increase  of  the  navy,'  but  it  was  not 
confined  to  these.  It  embraced  the  whole  general  sub- 
lect  of  military  service.  Under  the  authority  of  such  a 
law,  the  President  might  repair  ships,  build  ships,  buy 
ships,  enlist  seamen,  and  do  any  thing  and  eveiy  thing 
else  touching  the  naval  service,  without  restraint  or 
control. 

**  He  might  repair  such  fortifications  as  he  saw  fit,  and 
neglect  the  rest;  arm  such  as  he  saw  fit,  and  neglect  the 
arming  of  others;  or  build  new  fortifications  wherever 
he  chose.  But  these  unlimited  powers  over  the  fortifi- 
cations and  the  navv  constitute,  by  no  mesns,  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  proposed  authority;  because,  un- 
der that  authority,  his  power  to  raise  and  employ  land 
forces  was  equally  absolute  and  uncohtrolled.  He 
might  levy  troops,  Imbody  a  new  army,  call  out  the 
militia  in  numbers  to  suit  his  own  discretion,  and  employ 
them  as  he  saw  fit." 

The  first  answer  to  this  objection  is«  that  if  it  was 
too  general  in  its  character,  if  it  was  not  sufficiently 
specific,  it  would  have  been  clearly  'within  the  power  of 
the  Senate  to  have  made  its  phraseology  entirely  unex- 
ceptionable. 

Not  that  the  Senate  could  have  offered  any  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House,  because  that 
was  but  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senate  to  the  fortification  bill.  But  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  had  excepted  to  the  terms  of 
the  amendment,  he  could  have  effected  his  object  most 
readily  by  asking  a  conference  at  the  time  he  made  his 


motion  to  adhere,  there  would  then  have  been  a  nffi- 
cient  time  to  have  accomplished  any  such  purpose.  Tie 
friends  of  tbif.  amendment  in  the  House  were  Mt« 
very  tenacious  of  the  style  and  phraseology  tbst  tb^ 
would  not  have  made  any  alteration  whatever,  if  tbcy 
could  hare  secured  the  object;  the  appropriation  iw 
fortifications,  for  ordnance,  and  for  the  increase  of  tlie 
navy.  Therefore,  there  could  have  been  no  dificullj 
in  making  the  terms  of  the  amendment  perfectly  uaex* 
ceptiohable,  entirely  conformable  to  the  taste  aid  to  ike 
judgment  of  the  Senator  himself. 

The  gentleman  has  fiivored  us  with  his  oonstrndioBof 
that  clause  of  the  constitution  which  provides  thst  so 
money  ^all  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in  oos» 
quence  of  appropriations  made  by  law.  Clearly  to,  w. 
But  would  it  not  have  been  an  appropriation  by  law,  if 
the  public  money  had  been  set  apart  for  any  paipos^ 
with  the  approbation  of  the  representathres  of  tlM  peo- 
ple and  of  the  States  in  Congress  assembled^  hM^ 
Congress  to  decide  for  what  purposes  the  public  nooey 
shall  be  sppropriatefl^  I  have  yet  to  learn  thst,  if  the 
amendment,  as  adopted  by  the  House,  had  passed  mtoi 
law,  that  the  Uw  could  have  been  regarded  asBnceo- 
situtional,  for  the  reason  that  the  appropriation  is  the 
terms  of  the  amendment  was  not  sufficiently  specific. 

The  amendment  states  with  perfect  distindnesi  the 
amount  to  be  appropriated;  it  defines  the  objects  iM 
which  the  appropriation  shall  be  expended,  if  expenM 
at  all;  and  it  clearly  sets  forth  on  whose  respooiibiBtf, 
and.  at  whose  accountability,  the  expenditure  ibouid  be 
made.  What  more  oould  be  required?  The  amous^ 
the  object,  the  accountability,  well  defined.  The  SeBi> 
tor  says,  <«  it  was  as^neral  as  language  oould  in*^^J[* 
Is  it  so,  sir?  1  ask,  what  would  be  the  fair,  s^r^ 
forward  construction  which  would  be  given  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House?  It  proposes  an  appropm- 
tion  of  #3,000,000  for  the  military  and  naval  sem 
inchiding  <*  fortifications,  ordnance,  and  incresse  of  the 
navy;"  m  other  words,  it  proposes  for  those  <*j«[J 
and  for  those  objects  alone.  No  one  chariged  with  the 
execution  of  a  law  containing,  in  precise  terms,  suA* 
appropriation,  no  one  to  whom  such  an  expcn^twc 
should  be  confided,  would  presume  to  lay  out  a  asgk 
dollar  of  the  appropriation  except  upon  the  very  objcdi 
specially  enumerated  in  the  amendment,  <*  fortifkaim 
ordnance,  and  increase  of  the  navy.*'  If  the  smes* 
ment  had  not  contained  tlie  word  **  includiiVi"  ^ 
would  be  no  room  for  doubt.  If  the  ameadment,  is 
stead  of  the  word  <*  Including,"  had  used  the  woR 
*'  meaning,"  there  could  be  no  doubt. 

In  my  apprehension,  then,  without  committing  e^ 
violence  upon  language,  such  a'  construction,  pB 
common-sense  construction,  could  be  foiriy  made  ss  I 
the  amendment;  which  would,  in  effect;  entirely  es^ 
it  from  the  objection  stated  by  the  Senator.  But,  ttf 
it  as  it  is,  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  accept  the  dc 
scription  of  the  Senator  from  Massachuaetts,  *<thatiti 
as  general  as  langusge  could  make  it,"  yet  it  is  no  df 
parture  from  the  authority  of  precedents.  Our  slaliil 
books  are  replete  with  appropriations  as  general,  as  ii 
defined,  as  unlimited,  as  the  appropriation  proposed  b 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  fortification  bill- 
will  here  give  to  the  Senate  precedents  to  showwk 
has  been  the  legislation  of  Congress  upon  this  lobjei 
ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  At  tt 
very  first  session  of  Congress,  immediately  after  0 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  when  its  provisions  a» 
have  been  familiar  to  every  man  who  composed  tk 
assembly,  an  appropriation  bill  was  passed,  snd  ■! 
poved  by  Washington  himself,  for  the  service  of  ti 
year  1789,  from  which  1  make  the  following  extrecl: 
"  That  there  be  appropriated  for  the  service  of  t" 
present  year  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  0 
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flUeen  thoimod  doilan»  for  derra3ring  the  expeniea  of 
the  cifil  fist  ander  the  IftCeand  present  Government;  a, 
■n  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  thirty-seveir  thou- 
flnd  dollars^  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
KRtofWar.** 

Asd  on  tbe  2d  of  Harch,  1801,  an  appropriation  bill 
vispsMed  and  approved  by  the  then  President^  from 
vliieh  I  make  the  foHvwing  extract: 

**For  tbe  fortifieation  of  porta  and  harbors  within  the 
United  Ststes,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thonaand  dollars. 

**  For  the  fabrication  of  cannon  and  small  arms»  and  the 
pvdiase  of  ammunition,  bemg  the  balance  of  appropria- 
tiMt  onexpeadedy  which  have  been  carried  to  the 
■rplftsfand,  fiwr  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

it  wotdd  seem  that  no  language  could  be  used  more 
gcseril,  kss  specifict  than  the  language  used  in  the  two 
pieesding  extracts,  and  tbe  appropriations  proposed  by 
tei  as  unlimited  as  the  appropriation  proposed  by  the 
leHdmewt  in  question. 

Tbe  Senator  has  referred  to  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  ^ef- 
fenoR  apon  this  subject,  and  asks»  *'  What  have  the 
frioidsaiid  admireiu  of  Mr.  Jefieraon  to  say  to  this  ap> 
inpristioa^  Have  they  forgotten,  all  forgotten,  and 
iMkf  abaadoned,  even  all  pretence  for  specific  appro- 
prirtion)  If  not,  bow  could  they  sanction  such  a  vote 
m  the?"  There  m  nothing  in  the  writings/  of  the  in- 
Mdod  to  whom  tbe  Senator,  baa  referred,  conveying  a 
Mliinent  that  appropriations  like  the  one  proposed  by 
the  Hooie  m  their  amendment,  is  an  infringement  of 
Ike  conMJtBtion.  In  his  first  message  to  Congress,  he 
Mds  that— "  In  our  care,  too^  of  iSt  public  eontribu- 
tiesi^  intrusted  to  our  direction,  it  would  be  prudent  to 
■nltiply  barriers  againat  their  diasipation,  by  appropria- 
tiif  ^)ecifie  saau  to  every  specific  purpose  susceptible 
if  definition,  by  disallowing  all  appKcations  of  money 
wying  from  the  appropriation  in  object,  or  transcend- 
If  it  in  amount,  by  reiducing  the  .undefined  field  of 
ontiagcneies,  and  thereby  cireomscribing  discretionary 
pmn  wtr  money,  and  by  bringing  back  to  a  aingle 
^(fMrtaient  all  aocowntabilities  for  money,  where  the 
*— anation  may  be  prompt,  efficacious,  and  uniform." 

Tbe  whole  amount  of  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
M^  as  deducible  from  the  preceding  extract,  that 
^ceific  appropriations  should  be  encouraged  with  a 
vinr  10  a  corresponding  accountability.  Esamiae  the 
pnpeied  amendment  of  the  House,,  and  there  is  no 
^bt  that  there  ia  not  only  ''desig^nation  of  object,^' 
kit  a  dear  accountability  created.  The  purpose  of  Mr. 
Memn  is  well  secured  by  the  appropriation  contained 
^  tbe  amendment  of  the  Houae.  But  we  are  not  with- 
nt  aathorily,  even  in  tlie  days  and  under  the  adminis- 
^■lion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  for  this  proceeding  of  the 
l^tve.  In  1802  an  appropriation  was  made  '*  for  erect- 
■I  and  completing  fortifications  and  barracks,  seventy 
mauid  five  hundred  dolUrs."  Witlumt  defining  what 
Ij^ftioa  of  this  sun  should  be  expended  upon  fortifica* 
boiu,  and  what  portion  should  be  expended  upon  bar- 
y»--without  definhig  in  what  State  fortificationa 
J^ooid  be  erected,  and  in  what  they  should  not— confi- 
ne the  whole  expenditure  to  the  Executive.  In  1803 
*  biH  passed  appropriating  **  for  fortifications,  arsenals, 
■^gttinci^  and  armories,  one  hundred  and  nine  thou- 
*odax  hundred  and  ninetysaix  dollars  and  eighty-eight 
^ntSf"  and  in  1807  Congress  passed  an  act,  which  was 
'n^i^'ved  by  Mr.  Jeffersony  as  general  and  as  undefined 
^  ^?*_?'*"^'''^'»^  >i^  question.  It  gave  to  the  President 
"vtaority  to  expend  the  whole  appropriation  upon  what 
port  or  upon  wlmt  harbor  he  might  please.  lie  had 
power  to  expend  it  in  fiortifying  the  harbors  upon  the 
i]*^  or  in  protecting  the  ports  upon  the  seaboard, 
■"cre  was  one  all-important  and  essential  ingredient  in 
**^  appropriation  clearly  preserved «  and  that  was 
•eeouotabUity  to  Congreaa— responsibtlity  to  the  nation; 


Precisely  so  in  the  amendment  to  the  fortificatfon  bill, 
as  proposed  by  the  House.  It  not  only  fixed  the  sumr 
and  with  sufficient  degree  of  certainty  the  objects,  but 
a  clear  responsibility,  a  direct  accountability,  upon 
tbe  person  charged  with  the  expenditure.  I  would  ask 
any  candid  person  to  show  the  difference  between  the 
following  appropriations,  made  by  Congress  in  1807: 

•*  That  a  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  sums  herc-^ 
tofote  appropriated,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appro- 
priated, to  enable  the  President  of  the  United  statea 
to  cause  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the  United  States  to  bu 
better  fortified  and  protected;"  and  that  contained  in 
the  amendment  of  the  House. 

As  late  as  1813,  when  the  honorable  Senator  before 
me  [Mr.  Calhouh]  was  in  Congress,  aiding  with  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind  to  advance  the  interest,  by  maintain- 
ing the  h<$nor  of  his  country,  an  appropriation  bill  waa 
passed,  providing  "  that  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thou* 
sand  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated, 
in  addition  to  the  snaas  already  appropriated,  for  the 
purposes  of  fortifying  and  defending  the  maritime 
frontier  of  the  United  States;  and  that  the  same  be  paid 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated.*' 

No  proposition  could  be  more  general  in  its  terms,  no 
one  could  be  more  comprehensive  in  its  objects;  it  em- 
braced the  whole  subject  of  fortifying  and  defending  the 
nnaritime  frontier  of  the  United  States,  in  just  the  way 
and  manner  the  Executive  should  determine.  This  bill 
was  strenuously  opposed  in  the  House  of  Representatives^ 
but  was  finally  passed  by  a  large  majority,  and  among 
those  voting  fojf  thia  appropriation  will  be  found  the 
name  of  the  Senator  before  me,  and  also  the  name  of 
Mr.  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  whose  views  upon  con- 
stitutional power  are  well  known.  If  possible,  a  still 
more,  undefined  and  unlimited  appropriation  waa  made 
under  the  same  administration,  providing  **  that  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollara  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  appropriated,  in  addition  to  the  sums  already 
appropriatied,  for  the  purposes  of  fortifying  and  defend- 
ing the  ports,  harbors*  and  maritime  frontier  of  the 
United  States." 

From  the  cases  cited  from  the  precedents  which  have 
been  referred  to,  there  seems  to  be  no  lack  of  authority 
for  the  proceeding  of  the  last  House  of  Representatives 
upon  thia  subject.  There  is  an  indispensable  necessity, 
growing  out  of  the  complicated  and  multifarious  busi- 
ness of  Congress,  to  make  general  appropriations,  con- 
fiding the  expenditure  to  persons  of  responsibility.  It 
is  not  the  sum  of  an  undefined  appropriation  which 
makes  it  unconstitutional;  if  you  appropriate  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  for  contingencies,  without  specifying  any 
object,  it  isjust  as,  and  no  more,  unconstitutional,  than 
it  would  be  if  you  appropriate  ten  millions  of  dollara 
for  like  purposes. 

We  are  in  the  habit,  year  following  year,  of  granting 
money  for  contingent  expenses  to  every  Department* 
and  to  every  subordinate  bureau  under  the  Govern- 
ment; and  to  both  Houses  of  Cong^ss  such  appropria- 
tiona  are  made:  they  are  not  specific;  they  could  not  be 
so;  but  are  they  less  constitutional? 

Tbe  very  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  him- 
self to  the  fortification  bill  has  not  the  character  of  a 
specific  appropriation— «  one  hundred  thousand  dollara 
for  improvmg  the  defences  within  the  State  of  Mary- 
land." 

In  all  these  appropriations  the  great  principle  to  be 
preserved  is  accountability.  No  matter  what  may  be 
the  terms  of  an  appropriation  bill,  keep  alive  a  due  re* 
sponstbility  in  the  expenditure  of  the  people's  money, 
and  you  wili  not  fail  to  preserve  inviolate  the  letter  aiid 
spirit  of  the  constitution. 
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Union;"  tnd  that  the  surpluv  is  to  be  pledged  to  them, 
and  them  only,  until  they  are  all  completed.  They  are, 
certainly,  numerous  enough,  and  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude, to  attract  our  admiration.  Forts,  on  the  lakes, 
ocean,  gulf,  and  inland  frontier — armories,  and  arse- 
nals, sufficient  to  construct  artillery,  side-arms,  and  pis- 
tols— ordnance,  arms,  and  munitions  of  wai>-*iacrease 
of  the  navy,  navy  yards,  dock  yards,  and  steam  batter- 
ies: these  are  to  he  provided  for,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  objects  of  interest  which  may  hereafter  be  pre- 
sented. The  scheme  ts  sufficiently  larg6.  It  will  an- 
swer exceed'mgly  well  for  purposes  of  speculation, 
comment,  and  applause  before  the  puMic,  but  is  not 
very  likely  to  produce  much  good.  Such  magnificent 
schemes  generally  end  in  small  results.  The  money 
necessary  to  complete  the  one  under  consideration  must 
be  counted  by  tens  of  millions  ftnd  the  time  by  scores 
of  years.  But  while  the  |>eople  cannot  doubt  that  its 
friends  are  devoted  to  their  interests,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  those  who  cannot  elevate  themselves  to  its  magni- 
tude mav  not  be  regarded  as  less  anxious  for  <*the  gen- 
eral defence  and^  permanent  security  of  the  country." 
I  do  not,  however,  object  to  the  inquiries.  They  may 
procuve  from  the  Executive  information  which  may  be 
useful  when  the  Senate  is  called  to  act.  upon  less  exten- 
sive and  more  unpretending  plans. 

Before  I  vote  for  the  resolution  in  its  present  shape,  I 
wish  some  explanation  of  its  terms.  What  is  the  «  sur- 
plus revenue?"  It  is  generally  understood  to  be  that 
amount  of  money  which  remains  in  the  treasury  after 
mil  the  appropriations  have  been  made  and  expended. 
Now,  these  appropriations  are  for  such  objects  as  are 
deemed  by  Congress  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
Government,  and  for  the  general  defence,  security,  and 
prosperity,  of  the  country;  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic 
list;  the  array;  the  navy;  the  fortifications;  for  each  and 
every  object  for  which  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
provide.  Does  the  resolution,  then,  mean  to  declare 
that,  after  Congress  shall  have  granted  whatever  is 
necessary  for  forts,  army,  navy,  &c.,  so  much  of  the  re- 
mainder as  is  necessary  for  those  same  objects  shall  be 
pledged  to  them^  They  are  first  to  receive  all  the 
support  which  is  necessary  for  them,  in  the  opinion  of 
Congress,  and,  after  that,  to  receive  as  much  more  as 
shall  be  necessary  for  them.  Who  is  to  judge  what 
more  is  necessary,  after  Congress  has  applied  what 
they  deem  necessary.'  The  resolution  has  something  of 
the  aspect  of  the  fortification  bill  of  last  year.  Con- 
gress applied  by  it  what  was  necessary  for  tliem,  be- 
yond the  estimate  of  the  Executive,  and  then  the  bill 
gave  three  millions  more,  if  that  same  Executive  should 
think  it  necessary. 

The  mover  of  the  resolution  has  informed  the  Senate 
that  it  is  modelled,  **  on  purpose,"  after  the  resolution 
devoting  the  revenue  to  the  national  debt.  But  tlie 
want  of  parallel  between  the  cases  is  quite  apparent. 
The  national  debt  was  not  an  object  of  ordinary  appro- 
priation, as  are  the  fortifications,  the  navy,  and  other 
matters  enumerated  in  this  resolution.  They  were  then, 
if  they  are  now,  the  fit  subjects  for  appropriations;  and 
after  they  were  provided  for,  the  surplus  was  with 
great  propriety  devoted  to  the  extinction  of  that  debt; 
but  if  appropriations  such  as  Congress  deemed  neces- 
sary for  that  debt  had  been  made,  it  would  have  seemed 
strange  to  those  who  passed  that  resolution  to  have  de- 
clared that  so  much  more  of  the  surplus  as  was  neces- 
sary should  be  pledged  for  its  payment.  That  debt  is 
no  longer  a  burden  to  the  nation,  and  the  credit  of  our 
relief  from  it  is  due  to  those  who  wisely  devised  and 
put  in  operation  the  plan  for  its  extinction;  not  to  those 
who  happened  to  be  in  power  when  the  last  payments 
were  made,  and  who,  with  so  much  self*comp1acency 
and  imposition  upon  the  public,  have  claimed  the  whole 


merit.  They  have  one  merit  only,  that  of  not  having 
votually  violated  the  law  which  commanded  them  to 
make  the  payments;  and  this  is  no  ordinary  merit,  I  ad- 
mit, in  times  like  these. 

But  if  1  understood  the  Senator  ari^t,  he  declared 
that  he  Jiad  **  on  purpose"  presented  this  resdation  m 
a  mode  of  resisting  the  plans  proposed  by  the  Senaton 
from  Kentucky  and  South  Carolina.  The  propoiitioi 
of  the  Senator  firom  Kentucky  would  direct  a  dittnbu- 
tion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the 
States;  and  is  founded  opon  the  idea  that  these  pro* 
ceeds  belong  of  right  to  the  States,  and  that  the?  are 
the  proper  authorities  to  select  the  objects  oa  whkk 
ihey  shall  be  expended.  That  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  proposes  that  all  the  surplus  reveiwf, 
after  the  ordlnarv  calls  of  the  Government  have  beco 
satisfied,  shall  be'  divided  in  the  same  mode.  Theie 
are,  at  leasts  practicable  schemes  of  public  usefolncn, 
and  I  am  not  willing  that  their  consideration  sbookl  l»e 
put  aside  by  one  like  that  oonUined  in  the  preseat  reso* 
lotion.  They  ought,  at  least,  to  be  fairly  met,  folly  dii- 
ctiased,  and  decided  on  their  meritst  not  defeated  by 
propositions  which,  with  high  pretensions,  can  lead  to 
no  useful  end,  much  less  by  a  plai»  which  leaves  the 
whole  sOTplus  revenue  to  be  expended  by  agents  of  the 
federal  Executive,  with  all  its  instruments  of  corrap* 
tion  and.  extravagance. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  argument  by  which  the  reso- 
lution waasustamed  is  caknilated  to  attract  more  atten- 
tion, and  deserves  to  be  examined.  It  seemed  to  me  t« 
consist,  principally,  in  three  proportions: 

1.  We  shall  probably  have  war  with  France. 

2.  The  nation  is  without  defence,  and  unprepared  wr 
war.   And, 

3.  The  Senate  Is  to  bfaime  for  this  condition  of  the 

country.  . 

This  is  the  chain  of  argument  by  which  we  are  to  M 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  so  much  of  the  surplus  rew» 
nue  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ptirpoae  ought  to  be  act 
apart  and  applied  to  the  general  defence  and  peimanest 
security  of  the  Union.     Let  us  look  at  it. 

We  shall  soon  have  war.  It  may  be  so.  But  I  •• 
not  disposed,  now,  to  speculate  on  its  probabifities,  wj 
argue  respecting  its  causes.  When  the  question  M 
be  fairly  presented  to  o«ir  consideration,  it  sliall  mj" 
from  me  the  anxious  deliberation  which  its  nature  dfr 
mands.  . 

For  the  present  I  confess  my  inability  to  form  an  op* 
ion  whether  we  shall  or  shall  not  have  war  with  Frawe- 
Tlie  rapid  changes  in  our  positions,  the  strange  mw 
tions  of  diplomacy  which  have  been  exhibited,  putordh 
nary  calculation  at  defiance,  and  no  one  can  TtuMt^ 
conclusion  upon  the  subject,  who  is  not  admitted  to  « 
knowledge  of  the  secret  designs  of  the  Executives  w 
the  two  countries.  ^^ 

It  may  be  that  two  great  and  powerful  nations,  boi"* 
ing  of  their  civilization,  in  this  age  of  Christian  ligM.«[ 
about  to  commence  a  sanguinary  and  destructrfc  v*" 
fare,  and  squander  their  blood  and  treasure,  about  ■ 
debt  of  15,000,000;  a  warfare  which,  in  a  single  yw 
will  cost  to  each  nation  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  awj 
in  dispute,  and  blood  for  which  no  money  can  pay- 
may  be  that  ancient  alliances  and  friendship  are  w 
broken  up  and  forgotten,  and  substituted  by  *«  7^ 
ness  of  hatred  and  the  malignity  of  revenge;  thai  n^ 
peace  of  the  civilized  worid  is  to  be  destroyed,  and  «^ 
progress  of  free  principles  jeoparded,  by  a  c<>"°' ^^^ 
tween  nations  who  profess  the  most  regard  »*'!  VvJJ 
principles.  It  may  be,  too,  that  our  own  »n«*'!";^ 
approach  an  extraordinary  trial.  When  our  <»"*"'"  ^ 
was  formed,  one  great  object  of  its  founders  was  to  ^ 
move  the  power  of  producing  and  declaring  war,  w 
as  possible,  from  the  action  of  one  man— the  Cbiei 
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eciitive  Magistnite.  Th«y  knew,  for  they  hftd  felt^  the 
jufferingi,  difltreM»  and  cr'iine«»  which  it  produces. 
They  bid  aeen,  too,  in  the  history  of  other  nations,  how 
often  it  hid  resulted  from  the  ignoranoe,  the  foHy,  and 
the  smbition,  of  princes  and  rulers;  and  they  resolved  to 
piard  themselves  and  their  descendants  from  such  an 
eril.  Hence  the  provision  of  the  constitution,  **  Gon- 
grea  ahaU  have  power  to  declare  war."  But  it  may  yet 
sppesr  that  their  caution  was  Vain;  that  the  people  and 
Congress  may  be  driven  to  it  agrainst  their  interests  and 
.judgments;  and  that  the  Executive  has  still  the  capacity, 
oy  the  language  which  he  uses,  and  the  mode  in  which 
he  condocts  negotiations^  to  place  us  in  conditions  in 
vbich  we  have  no  alternative,  and  in  which  the  best 
friends  of  peace  may  be  compelled  to  yield  then»elves  to 
aisttin  the  honor  and  the  interests  of  the  country  against 
the  arms  and  the  assaults  of  a  foreign  nation.  We  may 
kre  vtr;  but  if  we  do,  there  will  be  tremendous  guilt 
wnewhere.  It  can  have  resulted  only  from  the  folly  or 
the  crimes  of  those  who  have  conducted  the  negotiation  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other,  or  on  both.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  cause  of  dispute  which  ought  to  have  led  to  such  a 
termination.  I  fear  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  trace  it 
to  the  boastful  vanity  of  one  man,  the.  petulance  of  a 
Mcond,  and  the  fitful  violence  of  a  third;  and  these  met 
by  ill-disctpUned  national  pride,  and  mistaken  notions  of 
itttiooal  honor.  If  it  do  come,  it  will  be  no  common 
'^"iKplCf  and  produce  no  ordinary  results.  We  all 
know  what  our  own  countrymen  can  and  will  do  when 
the  scabbard  shall  be  thrown  away;  and  we  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  the  capacities  of  modern  France,  regenera- 
ted m  she  has  been  by  the  controlling  genius  of  4he  last 
H^  and  possessing,  as  she  does,  a  navy  inferior  in 
science  and  disciphne  to  none  which  has  existed  in 
^^fS^  of  the  world;  superior  in  numbers  and  power  to 
all  but  one,  whose  flag  is  now  upon  the  ocean.  For 
nch  a  struggle  there  ought  to  be  adequate  cause  and 
fiill  preparation.. 

Are  we  prepared'    The  Senator*  from  Missouri  in- 
^Nins  us,  and  very  correctly,  that  we  are  not.     But  he 
Kemed  unwilling   to  speak  of  our  situation,   lest  he 
ihouid  give  to  the  enemy  a  knowledge  of  our  want  of 
defence.    He  may  relieve  himself  from  all  fears  on  that 
point.    Our  actual  condition  is  as  well  known  In  Paris 
u  in  Washington.     We  have  not  a  fort  upon  our  sea- 
board, the  precise  location  and  strength  of  which  is  not 
n  well  understood  by  them  ss  by  us.     Our  navy,  both 
<he  scattered  portions  whieh  are  at  sea  and  the  remain- 
^  at  our  dock  yards,  has  been  the  subject  of  their 
diligent  study.     Our  coast,  with  all  its  inlets,  bays,  and 
bttbors,  is  familiar  to  them.     The  most  ^accurate  maps 
^  charts  of  our  whole  seaboard,  and  especially  of  its 
"ost  defenceless  portion,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  not  only 
^wn,  but  regularly  published  in  the  French  capital. 
Our  revenue  and  noaterials  for  defence  and  attack  are  ex« 
Mained  by  them  with  intelligent  care.     All  this  is  due  to 
(bar  own  interests,  by  those  who  control  the  movements 
of  their  Government,  and  this  knowledge  would  be  ac- 
<lttired  by  them,  whether  peace  or  war  was  their  object, 
pur  debates,  here,  will  give  them  no  light  on  such  sub- 
jects u  these.     The  Senator  may  safely  declare  to  the 
■ntion  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  in  regard  to 
^be«;  and  [  unite  with  him  in  the  declaration  that  the 
country  is  without  the  necessary  and  proper  defences. 
^  your  fortifications  erected,  armed,  and  manned?    Is 
My  one  of  all  the  entrances  into  your  ports  sufficiently 
defended^    What  guards  have  you  provided  for  Pensa* 
^^  the  Chesapeake,  the  Delaware,  and  the  other  por- 
tions of  your  coast?  .  How  is  your  little  army  disposed 
<^    Look  at  Florida,  now  ravished  by  a  band  of  In- 
^■Ms,  and  your  -Executive,  either  strangely  ignorant  of 
^ir  Bteength  and  their  intended  incursions,  or  crimi- 
BsUy  sleeping  over  its  duties  and  the  demands  which 


the  security  and  protection  of  the  inhabitants  have  upon 
the  Government,  waiting  until  desolation  has  covered  a 
part  of  the  Territory,  and  unable  for  weeks  to  bring 
rescue  and  relief.  And  yet  talking  largely  about  war 
with  France. 

Where  is  your  navy  ?  You  have,  in  actual  service,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  two  frigates,  one  sloop,  and  one 
schooner,  the  sbif>  of  the  line  being  on  her  return.  In 
the  West  Indies,  one  frigate  and  three  sloops.  In  the 
t^acific,  one  frigate  and  two  schooners.  In  the  East  In- 
dies, one  sloop  and  one  schooner.  On  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  one  sloop;  and  one  somewhere  on  or  near  the 
African  coast.  This  is  the  whole  force  now  employed 
in  the  protection  of  your  commerce,  which  extends  to 
every  portion  qf  the  globe. 

What  is  the  condition  of  Pensacola  and  Key  West? 
They  are.position^  of  indispensable  necessity,  in  posses- 
sion of  which  an  enemy  may  seal  hermetically  the  mouth 
of  tlie  Mississippi,  destroy  your  whole  commerce  on  the 
Gulf,  watch  your  coast,  and  be  prepared  for  a  descent 
upoa  its  most  unprotected  points,  at  any  moment. 
Why  have  they  been  so  nuich  neglected?  Why  have 
not  sufficient  preparations  been  made  kut  the  repair  and 
sustenance  of  your  vessels  at  one  or  both  those  places? 
Has  their  importance  escaped  the  notice  of  thoae  whose 
views  are  directed  to  "the  general  defence  and  perma- 
nent security  of  the  country?"  It  was  long  since  pre- 
dicted by  one  of  t>ur  ablest  and  most  valuable  naval  offi- 
cers, that  the  first  naval  battle  in  which  our  country 
would  be  engaged,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Key  West.  Yet  what  is  its  condition? 
Unprotected  for  the  relief  of  our  own  navy;  fitted  for 
the  rendezvous  of  an  enemy.  Every  thing  which  rehttca 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  right  arm  of  your  defence  has 
been  treated  with  cold  indifferenoe;  and  no  man  who  is 
attached  to  it,  as  I  am,  can.  look  at  its  condition  without 
pain  and  mortification.  Sir,  cast  your  eyes  where  you 
will,  we  are  unprepared  for  war.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  right. 

And  why  are  these  things  so?  In  whose  hands  have 
been  the  reaources  of  the  country  for  the  last  seven 
years?  Whtf  have  governed  and  directed  the  energies 
and  the  treasure  of  the  nation?  Your  wondrously  ener- 
getic Executive!  To  whom,  then,  is  due  the  security 
and  the  glory  of  our  present  position?  To  him^  and  hia 
friends.  They  have  possessed  the  power  to  dispose  of 
your  treasury  as  they  saw  fit.  They  have  so  dis)>osed 
of  it.  They  have  had  the  care  of  your  interests,  and 
they  have  never  called,  without  success,  for  a  dollar  for 
the' defence  and  security  of  the  country.  No  obstaclea 
have  been  thrown  in  the  way  by  any  effort  of  the  oppNO- 
sition.  Look  back  through  the  period  of  this  adminis- 
tration, and  see  if  you  can  find  an  estimate  for  your 
navy^your  fortification»»for  any  object  of  defence,  . 
which  has  been  defeated  by  the  opposition.  I  know 
of  none.  The  records  of  this  administration  exhibit 
none.  They  have  had  all  for  which  they  have  asked. 
The  appropriations  have  been  made  liberally.  The  last 
year,  for  naval  purposes,  more  than  $3,600,000;  a  larger 
sum  than  was  ever  before  granted.  The  average  of  the 
appropriations  for  all  such  objects  has  been  greater  than 
at  any  former  period.  Why  is  it,  then,  tliat  we  are  in 
our  present  condition?  And  who  must  answer  for  it? 
And  what,  during  this  perioil,  have  been  their  employ- 
ments? They  have  been  very  busy.  They  have  had 
employment  enough  in  fighting  the  bank;  talking  about 
a  specie  currency;  taking  the  treasury  out  of  the  hands 
of  Congress;  securing  offices  and  jobs  and  deposites  for 
partisans;  sustaining  a  profligrate  administration  of  the 
Post  Office,  whose  criminality  is  now  admitted;  weaken- 
ing the  popular  respect  for  the  Judiciary;  and  warring 
against  the  Senate.  And  now  an  Indian  war  takes  them 
by  surprise;  and  they  are  endeavoring  to  rush  into  con- 
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Ilict  with  a  powerful  nation,  and,  by  way  of  preparation 
for  it,  assail  the  Senate,  as  faithless  to  their  duty.  The 
charge  is  destitute  of  plausible  justification,  but  may 
serve  as  a  cover  to  their  own  delinquency. 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  no  pleasure  to  refer  to  such 
a  state  of  facts.  We  may  be  near  to  war.  We  shall 
have  war  if  more  prudent  counsels  do  not  prevail.  You 
would  have  had  it  ere  this,  but  for  the  Senate.  If  it 
come  speedily,  it  will  find  us  unprepared,  but  not  une- 
qual to  its  exigencies,  in  the  end.  France  should  make 
no  miscalculations  on  that  point.  We  shall  suffer  losses, 
defeats,  perhaps,  but  there  is  power  and  energy  enough 
to  bear  them,  and  to  triumph  still.  This  nation  has 
been  yet  unconquered,  and  is  unconquerable.  With  a 
free  country,  possessing  such  resources  and  such  a  popu- 
lation as  ours,  nothing  but  the  folly  and  weakness  of 
those  who  direct  its  means  of  defence  can  hazard  ulti- 
mate success.  On  the  principal  theatre  of  conflict  we 
may,  we  shall,  probably,  for  a  time,  be  defeated;  but  on 
our  own  shores  a  hostile  foot  cannot  long  remain,  and 
our  little  neglected  navy  will  do  all  that  may  be  hoped 
from  human  exertion.  Even  in  defeat  its  still  untarnish- 
ed honor  will  be  secure.  While  it  carries  the  '<  flag  of 
the  ocean"  and  "the  land,"  "flag  of  the  free  heart's 
only  home,"  it  will  bear  it  aloft  in  triumph,  or,  if  sub- 
dued, still  unstained  and  undisgraced. 

But,  sir,  is  the  criminality  the  less  with  those  who, 
without  the  most  ample  cause,  shall  force  us  unprepared 
into  such  a  conflict?  Will  the  suiferings,  the  losses,  the 
agonies  of  humanity  be  unfelt,  because  we  may  and 
shall  escape  final  overthrow?  Noi  execrations,  deep 
and  lasting,  will  be  the  lot  of  those  upon  whose  heads 
shall  rest  that  g^ilt. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  Senate  has  been  criminal 
on  this  subject,  not  in  urging  the  nation  into  war,  but  in 
refusing  to  prepare  for  it?  and  an  effort  is  made  to  hold 
us  up  for  the  rebuke  of  the  nation.  I  did  not  anticipate 
the  course  of  observation  of  the  Senator  upon  this  point, 
in  discussing  the  merits  of  this  resolution.  1  did  not 
perceive  the  application  of  the  argument  to  the  subject. 
But  1  had  expected  that,  at  some  period  of  the  session, 
the  Senate  would,  in  some  way,  be  put  up'on  its  defence. 
The  oflScia]  herald  of  the  Executive  had  sounded  to  the 
charge;  the  trumpeters  of  the  phalanx,  reckless  of  the 
justice  of  the  cause,  had  aped  their  leader,  and  the 
people  were  assured  that  the  delinquency  was  in  us. 
At  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  President  from  his 
high  station  announced  to  the  country  and  the  world 
that  we  were  guilty.  It  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  some 
members  of  the  Senate  might  think  as  the  Executive 
thought;  and,  if  they  did,  that  they  would  feel  it  their 
duty,  in  some  form,  to  exhibit  the  indictment  against  us. 
It  was  as  well,  perhaps,  that  it  should  be  done  in  sup- 
porting these  resolutions  as  upon  any  other  s\ibject. 
I  do  not  regret  that  the  accusation  has  been  made  by 
the  Executive,  but  I  meet  it,  and  deny  its  truth  and  jus- 
tice; and  beg,  while  I  investigate  the  facts,  that  it  may 
be  recollected  by  Senators  that  this  contest  has  not  been 
sought  by  us.  The  investigation  has  been  forced  upon 
us.  Tlie  country  is,  if  possible,  to  be  urged  into  war; 
and,  if  unprepared  or  unsuccessful,  the  blame  is  to  be 
cast  upon  the  Senate.  It  is  one  of  the  movements  of  the 
war  upon  this  body,  which  has  been  wsged  with  such 
unrelenting  severity. 

The  President,  in  his  message  of  the  7th  of  December 
last,  says:  "Much  loss  and  inconvenience  have  been  ex- 
perienced in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  bill  con- 
taimng  the  ordinary  appropriations  for  fortifications, 
which  passed  one  brancii  of  the  national  Legislature  at 
the  last  session,  but  was  lost  in  the  other.  The  failure 
was  the  more  regretted,  not  only  because  it  necessarily 
interrupted  and  delayed  the  progress  of  a  system  of 
national  defence,  projected  immediately  after  the  last 


war,  and  since  steadily  poraued,  but  also  becauae 
contained  a  contingent  appropriation,  inserted  In 
cordance  with  the  views  of  the  Executive,  in  aid  of  this 
important  object,  and  other  branches  of  the  Aatiooal 
defence,  some  portions  of  which  might  have  been  useful- 
ly applied  during  the  past  year." 

In  the  importance  of  the  ordinary  appropriations  for 
this  object  I  entirely  concur.  l*he  system  of  defence 
demands  support.  But  the  allegation  here  made  ia,  that 
the  contingent  appropriation  was  inserted  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  Executive,  and  that  the  bill  coa- 
taining  it  and  the  ordinary  appropriations  waa  loat  in  one 
House,  (the  Senate,)  after  it  bad  passed  the  other,  (the 
House  of  Representatives.)  This  allegation  has  been 
made  by  the  first  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  manifestly 
with  a  view  to  cast  reproAeh  upon  this  body;  and,  sir,  K 
will  be  believed  by  thousands.  It  is  made  by  hint,  and 
that  is  enough  for  blind  credulity.  They  will  inquire 
no  further,  and  ask  no  other  evidence.  No  effort  made 
here  can  reach  them,  no  demonstration  exhibited  here 
will  meet  their  eyes.  Their  oracles  will  hide  the  truth 
from  them.  But,  so  far  as  depends  upon  me,  I  will  repel 
the  accusation;  and  if  they  choose  to  believe  without 
evidence  and  against  evidence,  it  shall  not  be  from  wf 
silence.  The  Senate,  upon  that  bill,  did  its  duty,  and 
its  whole  duty,  fully,  firmly,  fearlessly;  and,  whenever 
justice  shall  be  done,  will  be  more  than  acquitted  at  the 
bar  of  its  country. 

Is  the  accusation  true? 

I  ask,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  thtee  millions  had  been 
granted,  ought  it  to  have  been  expended  ?  And  wouM 
the  situation  of  the  country  be  now  more  aafe^  What  b 
there  which  would  have  justified  its  expenditure  previ- 
ous to  the  meeting  of  Congress?  War  does  not  exisi, 
cannot  be  declared  but  by  Congress.  To  have  forced 
us  into  it,  without  our  approbation,  would  have  beea 
treason  against  our  institutions  and  our  rights.  And  if 
war  had  been  commenced  by  France,  what  could  the 
Executive  have  constitutionally  done  without  asaembling 
Congress?  And  what  would  three  millions  have  been 
in  such  an  emergency  ?  You  would  have  needed  ten 
times  that  amount  before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  may 
be  that  the  Executive  thinks  otherwise.  The  present 
head  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  is  reported 
to  have  assured  the  House,  at  the  last  session,  that  **  be 
understood"  tiiat  one  million  for  the  army,  and  two  far 
the  navy,  "  would  be  all  that  would  be  required  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government."  And  he  was 
probably  sincere  in  thinking  it  enmigh.  When  a  prop- 
osition is  made  to  devote  the  interest  of  the  nation  in 
the  Bank  of  Ihe  United  States,  amounting  to  seven  mil- 
lions, to  national  defence,  in  order  that  France  might 
learn  therefrom  that  we  had  resources  for  war,  independ« 
ent  of  taxation,  what  calculations  may  not  be  expected 
about  the  means  necessary  for  preparation?  (Globe, 
2d  March.)  The  passage  of  the  ordinary  approprb- 
tions  for  fortifications  was  important;  the  grant  of  the 
three  millions  for  defence  in  war  was  absurd. 

The  first  piece  of  evidence  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  by  which  the  guilly.purpose  of  the  Senate 
is  to  be  proved,  and  its  designs,  in  the  rejection  of  the 
item  of  three  millions,  exhibited,  is  the  treatment  be- 
stowed upon  the  resolutions  of  that  Senator  at  the  last 
session.  Those  resolutions  are  declared  to  have  had  the 
same  object  as  those  now  under  discussion,  and  I  beg 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  them,  as  tbey  appear  on 
page  167  of  our  journal.  They  are  twelve  in  number, 
and  relate  to  a  multiplicity  of  objects:  to  the  reduction  of 
revenue  on  dutiable  articles— «the  amount  to  be  received 
from  public  lands — the  payment  of  the  stock  in  the 
bank — ^the  probable  expenditures  of  the  Government— 
state  of  the  fortifications — expenditures  upon  them— ex- 
pense of  armories  and  arseMl8*>-araoant  expended  Ml 
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lani  objects.  But  they  are  all  inquiries  of  the  Executive 
hr  information  only.  They  ezpresa  no  opinion,  they 
deckre  no  principle,  they  disclose  no  object.  The  mover 
did  not  explain  his  purpose,  and  the  Senate  was  never 
eilled  upon  to  express  an  opinion,  or  take  a  vote,  in  re- 
prd  to  them.  When  they  were  offered  for  considera- 
tion, Mr.  Poindexter  moved  to  lay  them  upon  the  table, 
ind  it  was  so  ordered,  without  debate  or  vote,  so  far  as 
I  Gin  discover.  (Journal,  p.  168.)  The  mover  had  it  in 
his  power  to  call  for  their  considei^tion  at  any  time,  yet 
he  did  not  do  H.  When  and  how,  then,  did  the  Senate 
express  any  opinion  in  regard  to  them?  How  was  its 
gnilty  parpose  to  defeat  the  national  defence  proved  by 
the  treatment  of  them^  How  was  the  Senate  to  learn 
the  object  with  which  they  were  offered?  Besides, 
these  resolutions  were  not  offered  until  the  16th  day  of 
Pebniary,  within  fifteen  days  of  the  end  of  the  session, 
ad  were  not  to  be  answered  until  the  commencement 
«f  the  present  session  of  Congress.  By  the  argument, 
te  were  now  to  have  information  to  guide  upon  a  bill 
to  be  pused  nine  months  ago.  Yet  such  is  a  part  of  the 
evidence  of  our  criminality,  which  the  Senator  spreads 
before  the  American  people,  unexplained  and  unaccom- 
psnied  by  the  resolutions. 

The  next  piece  of  evidence  ag^airtst  the  Senate  is  the 
loBof  the  item  of  ^500,000.  The  history  of  this  item 
htt  been  fully  stated  by  other  members.  It  was  moved 
in  committee  to  add  that  sum  to  the  appropriations,  not 
by  the  Senator  frotn  Missouri,  but  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  [Hr.  Ci.ATT02r.]  It  was  reported  on  the  18th 
Pebniary.  (Jour.  p.  172.)  On  sugfg^stion  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Fmance,  it  was  withdrawn  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  himself.  There  was  no  debate,  and 
M  rote  upon  it.  f  s  it  not,  then,  somewhat  extraordinary 
that  this  should  be  proclaimed  as  a  rejection  of  the  pa- 
triotic purposes  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  of  the 
^il  intentions  of  the  Senate?  I  leave  others  to  draw 
their  own  inferences  about  such  an  allegation. 

Bot  these  matters  are  unimportant,  compared  with  the 
kn  of  the  fortification  bill.  Such  a  bill  is  at  all  times  of 
nptitode  to  the  public  interests,  ^nd  it  is  deeply  to  be 
deplored  if  it  should  be  lost  (if  such  a  result  may  be  con- 
■dered  possible)  from  party  servility  on  the  one  hand. 
Or  party  hostility  on  the  other.  Let  us  examine  the  facts, 
to  lee  what  is  the  truth  in  relation  to  it.  Its  importance 
^Ijostifysoroe  repetition.  The  President  has  charged 
this  body,  before  their  constituents  and  the  world,  with 
the  loss  of  the  bill  {  the  charge  has  been  repeated  b^  a 
Senator  in  his  place,  and  we  are  exhibited  as  unwillmr 
to  defend  the  country.  Let  the  whole  truth  be  told,  and 
ktthe  nation  understand  how  their  agents  have  acted,  and 
^  jostice  to  their  conduct.  I  need  not  quote  the  mes- 
»Ce  at  the  opening  of  the  last  session,  (Journal,  page 
^3.)  It  details  our  difficulties  with  France,  recommends 
"l^nads  as  a  measure  of  peace,  against  which  France 
M  no  right  to  complain,  and  closes  by  submitting  « to 
Confess  to  decide  whether,  after  what  has  taken  place, 
■will  still  await  the  further  action  of  the  French  Cham- 
•^or  now  adopt  such  provisional  measures  as  it  may 
^^^  necessary,  and  best  adapted  to  protect  the  rights 
^  maintain  the  honor  of  the  cbuntry.  Whatever  that 
^nioii  may  be,  it  will  be  fdthfully  enforced  by  the 
Kxecotive,  as  far  as  he  is  authorized  so  to  do.*' 

^ii  message  contains  the  opinions,  recommendations, 
*od  action  of  the  Executive;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked— 

1.  That  it  contains  no  recommendation  of  any  appro- 
pnatioo  for  fortifications  or  arming.  ^The  documents 
^cc<viupinyinv  it  contain  the  ordinary  and  common  ap- 
propriations for  ordinary  years,  and  nothing  more. 

3.  It  wu  not  understood  by  the  friends  or  opponents 

of  the  administration  as  recommending  appropriations 

for  a  state  other  than  that  of  peace.    No  Senator  or  Rep- 

'^i^Btative  in  his  place  suggested  that  sach  a  construo- 
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tion  was  to  be  put  upon  it.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr. 'HrBBARB]  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
the  discovery,  but  it  comes  rather  late.  He  did  not 
make  that  disco;7ery,  so  far  as  I  know,  during  the  last 
session.  His  own  actions,  as  will  appear  presently,  show 
a  different  opinion  at  that  day. 

S.  The  measure  which  it  did  recommend  was  reprisals, 
as  a  measure  solely  of  peace.  And  these  he  recommends 
to  be  placed  at  his  discretion,  by  the  passage  of  a  law 
*' authorizing  reprisals  upon  French  property,  in  case 
provision  shall  not  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the  debt 
at  the  approaching  session  of  the  French  Chambers.** 
(Jour.  p.  17. )  If  a  law  in  this  form  had  been  passed,  it  l« 
apparent  that  the  power  of  peace  and  war  would  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive.  How  he  would 
have  used  it,  may  be  learned  by  his  *<  well-settled  prin- 
ciple of  the  international  code."  He  would  have  used 
his  power,  and  we  shoufd  have  been  at  war.  What 
would  have  availed  the  dictum  of  books?  If  French 
property  had  been  forcibly  seized  to  pay  the  debt  or 
avengfe  our  wrongs,  it  would  have  been  repelled.  War 
would  have  instantly  rsg^d.  It  would  have  been  so,  not 
only  with  France,  but  with  every  modern  nation  capable 
of  resisting  the  assaults  of  an  enemy.  The  seizure  of 
the  property  of  the  citizens  of  France,  because  the 
Government  would  not  pay  its  debt,  neither  would  nor 
could  have  been  regarded  as  a  measure  of  peace.  But, 
pretending  so  to  consider  it,  the  President  would  have 
used  it,  and  thus  Congress  would  have  transferred  to 
him  the  power  of  making  war. 

The  recommendation,  then,  was  of  a  legislative  meas- 
ure, with  a  view  to  peace.  Although  it  might,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive,  have  pr^uced  war,  yet  he 
urged  it  as  a  peace  measure,  and  did  not  accompany  it 
With  proposan  or  estimates  for  increased  appropriations. 

Such  as  it  was,  it  met  the  prompt  attention  of  the 
Senate.  And  on  the  15th  January,  (JoUr .  p.  94,)  the  Sen- 
ate, by  a  vote  perfectly  unanimous,  forty-five  members 
voting,  **  Metolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient,  at  present,  to 
adopt  any  legislative  measure  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
affairs  between  the  United  States  and  France.'* 

Thus,  by  the  action  of  the  Senate,  all  legislative  ac- 
tion on  the  subject  was,  for  the  time,  closed.  And  did 
any  one  then  think  that  there  was  a  caU  for  war  appropria- 
tions? Not  one  said  it;  and,  if  they  thought  it,  they 
failed  in  their  duty  in  not  calling  for  them.  As  a  meas- 
ure of  peace,  no  such  appropriations  could  be  required. 
If  no  legislative  measure  was  expedient,  they  could  not 
have  been  necessary. 

Subsequent  to  this  time,  but  before  the  three  millions 
were  proposed,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  House,  which  had  moved  very  slowly,  did  report^ 
and  the  same  decision,  as  to  legislative  action,  was  made 
there,  as  I  shall  show  by  reference  to  the  journal  of  that 
body. 

Thus  was  the  whole  question  of  legislative  action,  on 
the  recommendation  of^the  Executive,  put  at  rest  by 
the  concurrent  and  unanimous  action  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  Who  could  have  dreamed  that,  af\er  this, 
a  "  provisional  appropriation'*  of  three  millions,  to  be 
put  at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive,  would  have  been 
proposed?  But  so  it  was.  The  President  had  been 
thwarted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  Cong^ress,  in  getting 
possession  of  a  discretionary  power,  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  create  war  if  he  chose;  but  discretion 
denied  in  one  form  may  be  sought  and  obtained  in  an- 
other. The  power  to  use  three  millions  ef  money,  when 
he  should  think  it  necessary,  would  have  answered  an 
equally  efficient  purpose,  and  might  have  led  to  the  grat- 
ification of  the  same  wishes  and  designs.  The  history 
of  the  fortification  bill  will  illusAte  this  remark.  This 
history  I  understand  very  differently  from  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 
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I  propose  to  examine  that  history  with  some  care,  and 
ahall  he  obliged  to  refer  to  persons  by  name,  hut  I  beg 
to  be  understood  as  doing  it  with  no  personal  feeling  or 
object  in  relation  to  them.  They  will  be  alluded  to 
only  because  their  names  appear  upon  the  public  jour- 
nals, and  their  action  had  influence  upon  the  fiite  of 
the  bill. 

The  first  fact  to  which  our  attention  is  called  is  the 
amount  of  the  estimates  for  fortifications,  sent  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session.  In  the  messaj^e  and 
these  estimates  are  found  the  public,  official  views  of 
the  Executive  and  the  Department  of  War.  (See  1 
Executive  Documents,  No.  5,  page  39.^  These  estimates 
amount  to  $439,000  only.  This  was  all  that  the  Execu- 
tive considered  necessary,  in  the  state  of  the  country i 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  very  little  more  than  one 
half  the  appropriations  for  many  preceding  years — not 
one  half  of  those  of  the  preceding  year.  During  Mr. 
Adams's  administration,  the  appropriations  had  been,  in 
round  numbers,  these:  1826,  $814^000;  1827,  $505,000{ 
1828,  $717,000}  1829,  $l,013,000--an  average,  during 
the  four  years,  of  about  $762,000.  'During  the  pre- 
ceding years  of  General  Jackson's  administration,  they 
had  been,  for  1830,  $886,000{  1831,  $716,000;  1833, 
$653,000;  1833,  $831,000;  and  in  1834,  890,000— being 
an  average  of  about  $795,000.  Yet,  in  the  year  1835, 
when  we  are  told  war  was  approaching,  the  amount 
called  for  was  only  $439,000.  Did  the  Executive  anti- 
cipate  war?  Did  he  feel  any  peculiar  necessity  for 
hastening  on  the  defences  of  the  country  ?  Then  he  did 
not  do  his  duty  in  recommending  sufficient  appropria- 
tions. Or  was  it  that  a  provisional,  contingent  grant, 
depending  on  Executive  discretion,  was  already  antici- 
pated and  devised? 

The  estimates  were  received  on  the  4th  of  December, 
(Journal,  p.  35,)  and  on  the 9th,  (Journal,  p.  51,)  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  of  which  the  pres- 
ent Speaker  of  the  House,  a  warm  and  confidential 
friend  of  the  Executive,  was  the  chairman.  No  report 
was  made  until  the  2d  of  January,  (Journal,  p.  134^) 
twenty-three  days  after  the  reference,  when  the  bill  was 
reported,  containing  the  precise  items,  and  precise 
amount  of  the  estimates,  thus  adding  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  the  estimates  were  large  enough.  In  the 
mean  time,  on  the  37th  of  December,  (Journal,  p.  137,) 
m  message  had  "been  received  from  the  Executive  re- 
specting our  affairs  with  France,  and  communicating 
documents  in  relation  to  them.  Of  this  messaee  10,000 
copies  were  ordered  to  be  printed  for  distribution.  The 
report  of  the  bill  several  days  after  the  message  proves 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  friends  of  the  Executive,  at 
least  of  the  committee,  no  change  was  made  in  our  re- 
lations by  that  message— nothing  calling  for  increased 
or  contingent  appropriations.  This  bill,  thus  reported 
on  3d  January,  one  month  after  Congress  was  in  session, 
and  for  not  one  half  of  the  amount  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  but  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  average  of 
(he  ten  preceding  years,  was  '*  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  Executive."  No  public  document,  no 
known  motive,  explains  the  smallness  of  the  sum,  unless 
It  be  found  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  "contingent 
appropriation,"  and  the  desire  to  place  the  money  at 
executive  discretion. 

On  the  14th  of  January  the  bill  was  considered  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  and  on  the  15th  of 
Januarv  in  the  House  itself.  The  amendments  there 
ofTerecl  to  it  were  numerous.  Mr.  Everett  moved,  to  in- 
crease the  appropriation  for  Castle  island,  &c.,  in  Boston 
harbor,  from  $8,000  to  $75,000.  It  was  resisted  by  the 
friends  of  the  Executive,  and  rejected  by  a  vote  of  120 
to  87.  (Journal,  pp.  |f4-.'5.) 
*    An  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  McKim  to  add 

$50,000  for  Fort  McHenry.    It  was  rejected  by  139  to  66. 


For  the  repairs  of  Fort  Marion,  and  the  sea-will  it 
Fensacola,  there  was  a  motion  to  insert  $40,000.  Tbe 
Delegate  from  Florida,  whose  intelligent  and  esmotit' 
tention  to  all  the  interests  of  his  constituenU  is  n  vdl 
known,  had,  as  early  as  the  10th  of  December,  aOcd 
the  attention  of  the  House,  by  resolution,  to  this  object 
( J .  pp.  64^  330. )  The  Legislature  of  Florida  bad  urged 
it;  and  so  also  had  the  citizens  and  corporation  of  St 
Augustine.  (Journal,  p.  95.)  It  was  importsnltotbe 
"  defence  and  security*'  of  that  coyntry;  and,  if  the  re- 
ports from  that  region  be  true,  its  value  may  at  thiino' 
ment  perhsps  be  evidenced  by  the  plunder  and  burning 
of  a  city,  and  the  massacre  of  ita  inhabiUnts.  Tetthii 
appropriation  was  also  rejected,  by  a  vote  of  115  to  67. 
(Journal,  p.  227.) 

These  efforU  to  add  to  the  bill  having  thus  ngnllf 
failed,  Mr.  Parker  moved  to  strike  out  $30,000  for 
Thr<>g's  neck.  The  motion  was  rejected,  113  to  86. 
(Journal,  p.  346.)  And  on  the  3l8t  of  January  (Joumii, 
p.  351)  the  bill  passed,  precisely  as  it  had  been  vtm^ 
ted  for  by  the  Executive  and  reported  by  the  cob- 
mittee. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  by  whom  was  the  tmountrf 
that  bill  fixed?  By  the  Executive  and  bis  friendi.  \ 
whom  was  the  increase  refused?  By  the  Executifeisd 
his  friends.  Who  urged  additional  appropmtiov 
for  "  the  defence  and  security"  of  the  country^  Tbe 
opponents  of  the  administration;  the  political  friendi  of 
that  majority  of  the  Senate  who  are  charged  with  d^ 
fcating  the  appropriations.  Look  at  tbe  recorded  yctf 
and  nays  upon  these  questions;  read  the  reports  of  tbe 
debates,  you  will  find  an  almost  exact  division  of  ptrtiei 
in  respect  to  the  questions.  The  names  of  Mr.  Ous* 
breleng,  chairman  of  Foreign  Relationst  Mr.  Fou» 
cluiirman  of  Ways  and  Means;  Mr.  Sutherland,  Mr. 
Vanderpoel,  and  all  that  class  of  politicians;  all  except 
one  of  tbe  members  from  my  own  State;  and  on  sU  oc- 
casions, I  believe,  Mr.  Henry  Hubbard,  then  s  nen- 
her  of  the  Committee  of  Waya  and  Means,  ssd  t 
present  a  member  of  the  Senate  from  New  HsmproiRi 
whose  argument  to  prove  our  culpability  ve  bifC 
heard. 

I  ask,  was  there  danger  on  the  31st  January?  Why 
were  not  the  specific  appropriations  for  defence  in- 
creased? Why  resisted  by  the  whole  force  of  pv^y 
Was  the  Executive  blind  to  tbe  danger?  Were  bs 
friends?  If  $439,000  were  then  enough  for  specific 
appropriation,  where  could  be  the  necesrity  for » da- 
cretionary  three  millions?  The  course  of  the  Senite, 
subsequently  approved  by  tbe  House,  was  knows. 
Discretions Ar  reprisals  had  been  refused.  L^fP"*^ 
action  had  been  declared  unnecessary.  Shall  thoae 
who  thus  acted  now  turn  round  and  charge  us  vitb 
neglect? 

The  bUl  came  to  the  Senate  on  the  31st  Januiry;  <» 
the  33d  it  was  twice  read  and  referred.  (Journaltp.!"*) 
On  the  16lh  February,  (Journal,  p.  168,)  a  period  o«c 
day  shorter  than  it  had  been  in  tbe  hands  of  tbe  Hojitf^ 
committee,  it  was  reported,  and  the  committee  nv 
agreed  to  the  whole  bill  as  it  came  from  the  Houaei  sw 
all  the  items  of  it  were  concurred  in  by  the  Scnste  vjs* 
out  question.  But  the  committee  had  done  more;  tiM^ 
had  increased  the  sum  for  Castle  island  to  175,000,  tw 
added  $100,000  for  various  objects  of  defence  in  MtfT* 
land.  ,^ 

On  the  32d  of  February  (Journal,  p.  185)  it  wss  csJW 
up,  out  of  its  order,  on  motion  of  the  chairman,  n^ 
Webster,  with  a  view  to  expedite  its  passage.  The  new 
from  the  House  and  the  additions  by  the  ^^^^^^^^^^!^ 
agreed  to;  and,  upon  motion,  three  items  were  sfldeoj 
$80,000  for  Fort  DeUware,  $75,000  for  repairs  WJ 
armament  of  Fort  Mifflin,  below  Pbiladelpbii,  f^ 
$100,000  for  the  armament  of  the  fortifications.   ^^ 
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fint  two  or  these  items  were  Tor  objects  of  great  interest 
to  the  country.  Fort  Delaware  was  In  ruins.  Fort 
Miffliii  inefficient— the  approach  to  Philadelphia  almost 
saobitnicted.  Yet  they  were  neglected  by  the  Houie. 
The  othec  item  of  $I0O»000,  for  armament  of  fortifica- 
tions desrrres  attention.  For  nnany  years  that  amount 
for  that  object  had  been  uniformly  put  in  the  bill  for  the^ 
npport  of  the  army.  On  the  aTth  of  January  preceding, 
the  uraal  army  bill  containing  it  had  passed;  and  thus, 
by  this  amendment  of  the  Senate,  $300,000,  instead  of 
$100,000,  were  to  be  appropriated  for  this  essential  ob- 
ject, b  there  in  all  this  any  evidence  that  the  Senate 
vu onwilling  to  provide  for  the  national  defence?  It 
Vttfir  in  advance  of  the  House*  They  had  sent  to  us 
|i39,000;  we  added  $421,000,  for  objects  as  important, 
far  the  security  and  defence  of  the  country,  ai  any 
which  were  contained  in  the  bill. 
.  On  the  34th  of  February  it  was  received  by  the 
House,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  next  day. 
(Jouniil,  pp.  443, 451.)  There  were  but  five  items  to  be 
eamioed.  The  committee  did  not  take  much  time  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  reported  on  the  3rth,  agreeing  to 
Mse,  and  disagreeing  to  other  of  the  amendments,  (J .  p. 
46i.)  Ifanzioos  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  it  might 
then  bare  been,  promptly  considered.  It  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  friends  or  the  administration,  and  they  had 
a  large  and  not  unmanageable  majority/  Yet  it  was  left 
iiBtU  the  3d  of  March,  the  fast  day  of  the  session,  when 
the  anendments  of  the  Senate  were  agreed  to,  except 
the  one  which  related  to  Fort  Delaware.  Upon  this 
the  Senate  afterwards  insisted,  and  the  House  receded. 
(Journal,  pp.  506,  509. )  There  was,  then,  no  longer  any 
difference  between  the  two  Houses  on  any  of  the  items 
of  the  bill.  Each  had  added  what  its  sense  of  duty  called 
far;  and  the  amount  appropriated  by  it  was  ^860,000— 
nore  than  the  average  appropriation  during  the  last  ten 
pnt.  The  Senate  lud  shown  no  reluctance  to  make  the 
Most  anple  appropriations,  provided  they  were  specific. 
They  had  rejected  nothing  offered  by  the  House.  They 
nd  induced  the  House  to  take  an  amount  almost  double 
that  proposed  by  the  Executive  and  his  friends.  The 
Houses  had  agreed  on  every  item;  the  bill  required  on- 
ly the  forms  of  final  passage. 

Why,  then,  did  it  not  pass?  What  circumstance,  what 
ooatrifSBce,  what  accident,  defeated  it? 

lo  answering  thb  inquiry,  1  shall  refer  to  the  journals 
•fthe  tvo  Housef,  and  the  regular  and  ordinary  report 
«  the  proceedings  of  the  last  night  of  the  session,  as 
rtippearedin  theNatiqnaUntelligencerofthenh  March. 

When  the  House  objected  to  one  of  the  amendments, 
(ran  which  they  afterwards  receded,  they  sent  the  bill 
M,  to  the  Senate  with  a  new  section  added  to  it,  in  the 
Wlowiae  words: 

yMbe  it  farther  enadedy  That  the  sum  of  three 
■uGons  of  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  be  expended,  in  whole  or  in  part,  un- 
d^  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
"V  the  military  and  naval  service,  including  fortifications 
^  ordnance  and  increase  of  the  navy  t  provided  such 
^[Penditiires  shall  be  rendered  necessary  lor  the  defence 
V  the  country  prior  to  the  next  meeting  of  Congress." 

This  amendment  had  been  made  by  a  vote  of  109  to 
77,  (Journal,  p.  5090  ^^^  >^  cam^  to  us  about  8  o'clock 
^  the  hut  night,  within  three  or  four  hours  of  the  ad- 
w!^^^*  'We  had  then  been  in  session  three  monthsi 
sad  dnoutted  our  relations  with  France t  contemplated 
JlJir  position  and  our  duties;  had  received  the  views 
or  the  Executive,  and  his  estimate^  for  the  defence  of 
^fMntry,  and  not  a  suggestion  had  been  made  $  no 
•^■jer  of  either  House,  no  executive  officer,  had  pro- 
P«JM  wch  an  appropriation.  It  broke  upon  us,  in  the 
"*^  Big^t,  most  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 


It  created 'surprise,  I  believe,  in  evenr  part  of  the 
Senate  chamber,  unless,  indeed,  some  few  rosy  have 
been  apprized  of  its  approach.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  waa 
astonished  and  indignant,  and,  among  others,  gave  ut- 
terance to  my  feelings.  That  a  measure  of  such  a  de- 
scription should  have  been  reserved  for  such  a  moment, 
had  too  much  the  aspect  of  finesse  and  management. 

It  was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  and  sent  back  to  the 
House,  after  a  debate  of  about  an  hour,  certainly  of  not 
more  than  an  hour  and  a  half. 

The  reasons  for  its  rejection  appeared  to  me  then, 
and  appear  to  me  now,  roost  ample  and  satisfactory. 

It  might  have  been  objected  to  as  irregular,  unusual, 
and  unparliamentary.  It  was  made  as  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  As  tiuch  it  must  restrain, 
enlargfe,  or  modify,  the  nntter  to  be  amended.  It  did 
neither.  It  was  a 'distinct  section,  an  independent  and 
incoherent  subject.  The  House  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety have  added  a  new  bill,  or  all  the  bills  of  the 
session. 

But  it  was  not  resisted  on  this  ground.*  There  were 
other  and  higher  considerations,  vitally  affecting  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country. 

ft  was  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  whole  practice  of  the  Government. 
The  7th  item  of  the  9th  section  of  the  first  article  de- 
clares, "No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury 
but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law.'* 
The  term  appropriation  implies  that  the  object  must  be 
specified.  Without  it  is,  the  intent  of  the  makers  of 
that  instrument  is  violated.  A  mere  declaration  that  the 
Executive  may  draw  out  a  million  of  dollars,  and  apply 
it  to  such  objects  as  he  shall  think  necessary  for  the  pub- 
lic interests,  is  no  compliance  with  the  constitutional 
provision.  Its  design  was  to  guard  sedulously  the  pub- 
lic treasure— *to  secure  its  control  to  those  who  make  the 
laws — to  cut  off*  executive  discretion  as  to  the  objects  on 
which  it  should  be  expended.  The  present  President  has 
said  (message  December,  1834)  that  « the  palpable  ob- 
ject of  this  provision  is,  to  prevent  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  which  shall  not 
have  been  first  approved  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people  and  the  States  in  Congress  assembled.  It  vests 
the  power  of  declaring  for  what  purposes  the  public 
money  shall  be  expended  in  the  legislative  departnnent 
of  the  Government,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  'executive 
and  judicial,"  &c.  &c.  He  has  also  said,  *on  another 
occasion,  (message  December,  1835,)  <*  no  one  can  be 
more  deeply  impressed  than  I  am  with  the  soundness  of 
the  doctrine  which  restrains  and  limits,  by  specific  pro- 
visions, executive  discretion,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done 
consistently  with  the  preservation  of  its  constitutional 
character."  That  it  is  « the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to 
define,  by  clear  and  positive  enactments,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  action  which  it  belongs  to  the  Erxecutive 
to  superintend,"  &c.  That  the  true  rule  of  action 
''should  make  the  President  ever  anxious  to  avoid  the 
exercise  of  any  discretionary  authority  which  can  be 
regulated  by  Congress.  The  biases  which  may  operate 
upon  him  will  not  be  so  likely  to  extend  to  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  in  that  body." 

It  is  true,  these  opinions  were  expressed  on  a  different 
subject (  but  I  commend  them  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Bilr.  Hubbaxd]  as  equally  applicable  to  the 
bill  whose  character  we  are  investigating.  He  seems 
to  think  it  quite  specific  enough,  and  sufficiently  re- 
straining to  executive  discretion.  But  what  are  its 
terms?  The  three  millions  are  to  be  expended,  *<in 
whole  or  in  part,"  as  the  Executive  may  see  fit.  On 
what  objects?  "  The  miliury  and  naval  services,  inclu- 
ding fortifications,  ordnance,  and  increase  of  the  navy." 
On  what  conditions?  *'  If  the  expenditure  be  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  the  country."    Who  is  to  judge  of 
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the  neceaiity?  Th«  President.  Can  appropriation  be 
more  indefi site— leas  speciiic?  The  amount  short  of 
three  millions  is  absolutely  in  his  discretion.  The  *'  ne- 
cessity" rests  on  his  judgement,  not  on  the  judgment  of 
Congress.  The  selection  of  objects  is  in  his  choice.  He 
might  expend  the  whole  in  raising  an  army.  He  might 
increase  the  navy  by  men  and  ahips,  at  his  pleasure. 
He  might  devote  the  whole  to  one  object,  or  divide  it 
among  several.  It  clothed  him  with  unlimited  discre- 
tion on  all  points  save  one,  the  amount  of  three  milliona . 
Such  a  bill  is  new  in  the  practice  of  the  Government — 
unknown  at  former  periods  and  under  former  Executives. 
We  have  before  passed  through  timet  of  trial,  and  been 
engaged  in  actual  war;  yet  such  investment  of  power 
was  not  found  expedient  or  necessary.  It  wss  reserved 
for  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  clairn  to  be  the 
especial  advocates  of  his  principles— ^the  democrats,  par 
excellence— -the  only  men  who  have  passed  pure  and 
unhurt  through  the  corruptions  of  the  times  of  Madison, 
Monroe,  and  Adams,  to  devise  and  support  this  bill.  I 
commend  to  ^heir  notice  the  language  and  opinions  of 
Mr.  Jefferson. 

*'  In  our  care,  too,  of  the  public  contributions  intnist<' 
ed  to  our  direction,  it  would  be  prudent  to  multiply 
barriers  against  their  dissipation,  by  appropriating  spe- 
cific sums  to  every  specific  purpose  susceptible  of  defi- 
nition i  by  disallowing  all  applications  of  money  varying 
from  the  appropriation  in  object,  or  transcending  it  in 
•mount{  by  reducing  the  undefined  field  of  contingen- 
cies, and  thereby  circumscribing  discretionary  powers 
over  money,  and  by  bringing  back  to  a  single  depart- 
ment all  accountabilities  for  money,  where  the  examina- 
tions may  be  prompt,  efficacious,  and  uniform." — Air, 
Jefferwn'9  Menage,  December  8,  1801. 

This  doctrine  of  Mr.  J.  is  among  the  earliest  of  mv 
political  recollections;  and,  being  just  and  true  in  itself, 
.It  has  been  invariably  approved  in  theory  and  practice, 
from  his  day  to  ours.  It  was  sound  when  he  uttere'd  it; 
it  is  sound  still  with  all  except  those  who  have  unhesita- 
ting confidence  in  the  present  Chief  Magistrate.  He 
will  not,  in  their  opinion,  abuse  this  or  any  other  trust 
confided  to  him.  He  requires  no  guards,  no*  checks, 
no  controlling  regulations.  He  will  not  err  In  the  judg- 
ment which  be  forms  on  any  point.  The  biases  which 
he  assures  us  may  operate  upon  the  Executive  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  extending  to  him.  He  is  the  excep- 
tion to  the  salutary  principle,  which  directs  a  jealous 
watchfulness  towards  those  who  are  invested  with  power 
«nd  authorKy.  Mr.  Jefferson  most  have  been  wrong 
when  he  said,  *<  We  have  no^^Mind  angels  in  the  form 
of  men  to  govern  us." 

Mr.  President,  that  section  of  the  bill,  as  it  came  to 
us  from  the  House,  violated  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  constitution,  in  reference  to  the  disposition  of  the 
-public  treasure.  It  disregarded  the  principle  which 
•requires  specific  sums  to  be  devoted  to  specific  objects. 
It  spumed  the  doctrine  with  whose  soundness  the  Presi- 
dent is  so  *' deeply  impressed,"  that  executive  discre- 
tion  should  be  restrained  and  limited  by  specific  provi- 
sions. It  omitted  *<the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  de- 
fine by  clear  and  positive  enactments  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  action  which  it  belongs  to  the  Executive  to 
cuperintend."  It  presumed  that  *<  biases  would  not 
operate  on  him"  in  relation  to  the  controversy  with 
France,  which  would  extend  to  the  representatives  of 
the  people  in  Congress.  It  invested  the  Executive  with 
the  discretion  which  belongs  to  Congress,  and  to  Con- 
gress only.  It  gave  him  the  authority  to  **  raise  armies 
and  provide  a  navy,"  It  surrendered  the  power  of  war 
into  bis  hands.  With  such  an  appropriation  he  might 
have  put  the  question  of  war  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  And  judging  from  the 
temper  numifested-  by  himi  his  rccommeiidation  of  re- 


prisals; the  language  of  his  advocates;  I  beliered  then, 
and  still  believe,  that,  if  it  passed,  we  should  have 
Even  now  we  should  be  in  war—a  war  in  which  hui 
life  would  be  poured  out  without  stint,  and  tbe 
of  human  blood  ascend  from  tbe  land  and  tl^  walcr-^ 
a  war  to  which  no  limits  in  time  or  in  results  could  b4 
set  by  human  foresight— a  war  upon  which,  in  the  pre» 
ent  state  of  Europe,  other  nations  would  not  have  look« 
ed  with  an  indifferent  neutrality,  but,  in  all  probability, 
convulsing  the  whole  of  Christendom.  If  war,  aod 
such  a  war,  be  neceasary,  (and  it  may  beooioe  ao^  smd 
I  ma^  yet  be  its  advocate  and  supporter,)  I  implofc 
that  It  may  not  be  commenced  by  diacretionary  powew 
vested  unnecessarily  in  one  man,  but  be  the  resell  td 
the  calm  and  constitutional  decision  of  the  representa- 
tives of  tbe  people,  who  are  to  bear  its  triab  mad  fhoe 
its  perils. 

In  Rome,  sir,  they  did,  sometimes,  create  a  didalor, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  look  to  it,  ne  quid  detritmeaU  rt^ 
puhHea  eapiaf,-  but  they  did  it  by  no  violation  of  their 
constitution  and  the  principles  of  their  Govemmrat, 
but  when  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates  of  the  Capitol, 
and  despair  found  no  other  remedy. 

Was  there  any  necessity,  at  that  time,  of  bestowing 
the  slightest  discretionary  power  upon  the  Preaidenlf 
In  what  dkl  the  necessity  consist?  We  were  not  in  war. 
We  were  not  threatened  with  war,  unless  upon  oar 
own  action.     France  had  made  no  movement  to  assail 
us.     She  had  no  cause  of  complaint  which  could  jusbiy 
her  in  commencing  hostilities.  She  claimed  no  debt  of  oa. 
She  insisted  on  no  violation  of  treaty  upon  our  part. 
There  was  not  a  man  in  Congress,  in  the  nation,  in  the 
world,  that  believed  that  she  would  first  assail  u^  uo* 
less  we  did  something  which  should  induce  her.     Thii^ 
whatever  it  might  be,  it  was  proper  that  Congress^  not 
the  Executive,  shoukl  decide.     And,  as  Congress  waa 
about  to  adjourn,  nothing  would  or-  could  constitution- 
ally be  done  to  occaaion  the  commencement  of  hoatifi* 
ties.     The  pretences  that  we  might  have  war,  and  that 
France  might  assail  us  before  we  met  again,  were  utter* 
ly  fallacious.     The  Executive  might  have  so  acted  aa  to 
create  apeedy  difficultiea,  but  I  had  no  deaire  to  offer 
him  inducements  so  to  act.     We  had  claima  on  France: 
she  owed  us  money;  we  had  a  treaty  which  her  honor 
and  justice  required  her  to  keep;   but  the  time  and 
mode  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  that  debt^  and  co- 
ercing the  fulfilment  of  that  treaty,  .was  in  our  own 
power:  and  the  constitution  required,  when  force  was 
to  be  applied.  Congress  should  sit  in  judgment  and  d»> 
cide  it.    There  was  no  exigency  which  could  demand 
that  we  should  forget  the  ordinary  guards  which  our 
Government  provides.    And  even  if  our  situation  had 
been  extreme,  if  the  danger  had  impended,  was  there 
not  time  enough  for  Congress,  during  that  session,  to 
have  defined  the  objects  of  expenditure,  and  speckled 
the  sums?    If  danger  should  have  arisen  subsequent  to 
our  adjournment,  had  not  the  Executive  power  to  call 
together  and  consult  those  whom  the  constitution  desig- 
nates as  the  counsellors  and  goardiana  of  the  peopled 
rights  on  such  an  occasion?    I  could  not  see  or  feel  the 
necessity  for  vesting .  in  the  President  a  discretion  in 
which  his  mode  of  dealing  with  constitutional  questions 
had  not  given  to  me  much  confidence.    I  regaraed  that 
section  as  a  dangerous  encroachment  upon  the  constitu* 
tion,  and  the  more  dangerous  because  urged  on  under 
pretences  of  national  defence  and  safety.     It  is  by  auch 
encroachments  that  that  instrument  is  to  be  t>eatea 
down  and  destroyed.    I  could  not  see  its  safest  prov^ 
aions  hazarded  unnecessarily.    There  is  enough,  ctey  by 
day,  and  hour  by  hour,  even  in  thia  hall,  and  muoh 
more  out  of  it,  to  warn  us  that  our  only  safety  lies  ia 
guarding  it;  and  that  in  it,  and  it  alone,  live  the  perma- 
nency of  tbe  Union  and  the  hopes  of  freedom. 
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Id  idditioii  to  all  these  considerationt,  it  wm  an  ap- 
propriation not  called  for  by  the  Ezecutive — a  rolun- 
luy  bestowal  of  discretionary  power  unasked  by  him* 
It  WIS  resisted,  at  the  moment,  by  the  Senator  from 
TennesMe  on  this  ground.  If  the  President  thought  it 
aceeMiry,  it  was  his  high  constitutional  duty  so  to  de- 
clare officially.  **  He  shall»  from  time  to  time»  give  to 
ConptK  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  rec- 
onniend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he 
shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient."  (2.  art.  3  see.) 
When  and  where  did  he  recommend  this  measure?  In 
vhst  communication  is  it  to  be  found?  Not  in  the  mes- 
•fe  at  the  opening  of  the  session i  not  in  that  of  the 
30lh  December.  Was  it,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Huspsbire  seems  to  suppose,  in  that  of  37th  February? 
(Joar.  p.  194.)  That  message  communicates  the  corre* 
ipondenoe  on  the  subject  up  to  that  date,  with  the  in- 
fcnnstioo  that  Mr.  Livingston  had  been  instructed  to 
quit  Prance  if  an  appropriation  should  not  be  made  by 
the  Ciiambers;  and  then  adds,  **  the  subject  being  ,noW| 
in  all  its  present  aspects,  before  Congress,  whose  right 
it  ii  to  decide  what  measures  are  to  be  pursued  on  that 
erent,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  make  further  recom- 
■eadstion,  being'  confident  that,  on  their  part,  every 
thinf  will  be  done  to  maintain  the  rights  and  honor  of 
the  OQontry  which  the  occasion  requires." 

He  eipressly  avoids  further  recommendations.  He 
Klics  on  those  which  he  had  before  made.  He  does  not 
isk  us  to*  phice  a  part  of  the  treasury  at  his  disposal. 
He  does  not  tell  us  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  arm. 
He  gires  no  indication  of  a  wish  for  such  an  appropria- 
IMM.  It  is  true  be  has  since  told  us  that  this  section  of 
the  bill  was  "  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive;" but  when,  and  where,^  and  to  whom,  were 
me  wishes  made  known?  If  communicated  at  all,  it 
wnt  bsTe  been  by  private  confidence  to  favorite  mem- 
l*R*  It  most  have  been  with  the  understanding  that  it 
<h«ild  bperate  upon  their  votes,  and  not  be  publicly  and 
^fiotlly  promulgated.  I  do  not  accuse  him  of  such  a 
iJMne.  It  would  be  a  base  shrinking  from  the  respon-/- 
■bifityof  his  high  station,  holding,  on  a  great  national 
qoestion,  in  which  the  peace-of  his  country  was  involv- 
ed, a  liDguage  official  and  unofficial;  a  language  public 
fvl  s  language  confidential.  I  do  not  credit  the  asser- 
^  that  he  deals  with  members  of  Congress  in  this 
iMde.  And  yet,  sir,  if  he  did  wish  that  appsopriation 
^  piH  ia  that  form,  and  his  wish  was  known,  it  must 
hs?e  been  by  secret,  confidential  commonicationa  to 
■eoiben;  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  no  public  document,  no 
effidsl  decUration  of  the  Chief  Magistrate. 

So  fiv  M  the  Senate  is  concerned,  his  wish  was  not 
*^B>  We  were  not  only  ignorant  that  such  waa  his 
*iili»  but  had  no  knowledge  that  the  proposition  would 
be  BMde.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  tells  us 
w  we  were  notified,  and  that  Mr.  Cambreleng  had 
I^W  in  the  House,  upon  the  vote  respecting  the 
nench  treaty,  that  he  ahould  move  such  an  appropria- 
ble I  beg  the  Senator  to  reflect  upon  such  an  argu- 
■eat  to  sustain  such  a  proposition.  A  member  of  the 
House  itates^  in  hia  place,  in  debate,  that  he  will  move 
f  psrticalsr  appropriation  at  some  future  time,  and  this 
|*Jo  be  regarded  as  sufficient  official  information  that 
«he  Senate  will  be  called  upon  to  make  that  appropria- 
^-  And  we  must  be  prepared  to  pass  upon  it,  with- 
ntesttoMite,  without  document  of  any  kind,  to  examine 
*^  goide  us.  We  have  fallen  on  strange  times,  sir,  and 
y  liotiona  multiply  in  relation  to  official  duties  and 
■9"'*'''^  obligations.  But  let  uslook  at  this  warning 
^en  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
wition^  who  is  to  be  our  oracle  in  these  high  matters. 
When  was  it  made?  On  the  28th  February.  Where? 
tojtebate  in  the  House.  When  was  it  published?  1 
had  It  m  the  Globe  of  the  2d  March,  issued  at  a  moment 


when  it  is  not  probable  that  half  a  dozen  of  even  the 
most  devoted  students  of  that  print  were  able  to  read  its 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress.  And  yet  this 
report,  4it  such  a  tone  and  under  such  circumstances,  is 
offered  as  evidence  that  the  Senate  ought  to  have  known 
and  been  prepared  for  this  most  extraordinary  proposi- 
tion. But  it  is  still  more  unfortunate  for  the  reasoning  of 
the  Senator,  that  the  proposition  of  which  Mr.  Cam- 
breleng gave  notice  was  not  that  which  is  contained  in 
the  aection  which  we  rejected.  It  was,  in  substance, 
that  **  he  should  move  an  amendment  to  the  fortification 
bill,  when  it  returned  from  the  Senate,  of  one  million 
for  the  army,  and  two  miUions  for  the  navy,  in  case  it 
ahould  be  necessary  before  the  next  meeting  of  Con- 
gress. This,  he  understood,  would  be  all  tfaust  would 
be  required  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment." Now,  it  is  obvious  to  remark  on  this  report: 
1.  That  the  bill  was  not  then  tn  the  Senate;  it  had  keen 
relumed  to  the  House,  referred  to  and  reported  on  by 
the  committee.  (Journal,  pp.  451, 464,  506.)  2.  That  his 
notice  differs  widely  in  substance  from  the  proposition 
subsequently  made.  3.  That  be  understood  that  the 
Executive  would  require  no  more.  How  did  be  under- 
stand it?  He  ought  to  have  given  to  other  membeM 
the  light  which  he  had  on  the  subject.  Is  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  as  chairman,  or  in  any  other  than  a  public 
official  capacity,  he  peceives  directions  from  the  Exec- 
utive what  amount  of  public  money  be  is  to  put  at  hia 
disposal?  If  he  do,  he  may  as  well  adopt  Antony's  pro- 
fession of  faith: 

"  I  shall  remomber, 
When  CsBsar  says,  do  this,  it  is  performed." 

As  little  benefit  by  way  of  justification  can  be  found 
for  this  appropriation  in  the  vote  of  the  House  respect- 
ing the  treaty.  The  messages  of  the  7th  and  30tti 
December  had  been  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  up  to  the  27tb  Februaiy,  when  a  report  was 
made,  accompanied  by  three  resolutions.  (Journal,  p. 
466.)  On  the  2d  of  March  the  House  considered  them, 
in  coi^Junction  with  three  resolutions  offered  by  Mr. 
Adams,  as  amendments  thereto.  (Journal,  p.  496. ) 

The  first  resolution  of  the  committee  was,  «  That  It 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  rights  and  honor  of  the 
United  States  further  to  negotiate  in  relation  to  the  trea- 
ty entered  into  by  France  on  the  4th  July,  1831,  and 
that  this  House  will  insist  upon  its  execution  as  ratified 
"by  both  Governments."  The  amendment  was,  **  That 
the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  indem- 
nity from  the  Government  of  France,  stipulated  by  the 
treaty  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  4th  July,  1831,  ought, 
in  no  event,  to  be  sacrificed,  abandoned,  or  impaired, 
by  any  consent  or  acquiescence  of  the  Government  of- 
the  United  Statesi"  and  was  subsequently,  aRer  debate, 
modified  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  was  in  these  words:  *'J2«- 
soloedt  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  treaty 
with  France  of  the  4th  July,  1831,  should  be  maintain- 
ed, and  its  execution  insisted  on." 

After  various  efforts  at  amendment  and  change,  it 
passed  unanimously.  (Journal,  p.  500.)  The  other 
amendments  offered  by  Mr.  A.  were  then  withdrawn  by 
him.  The  second  resolution  of  the  committee  was  in  these 
words:  **Beaolvedf  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  be  discharged  from  the  further  conaideration  of 
so  much  of  the  President's  message  as  relates  to  com- 
mercial restrictions  or  to  reprtsala  on  the  commerce  of 
France,"  and  passed  unanimously:  thus  concurring  with 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate  in  regard  ^o  the 
recommendation  of  the  Executive.  The  remaining  reso- 
lution was  in  these  words:  **J{etolved,  lliat  contingent 
preparation  ought  to  be  made  to  meet  any  emergency 
•growing  out  of  our  relations  with  Frandei"  and  this 
resolution  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Cambreleng,  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table.    (Journal,  p.  501.)   It  was  the  2d 
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March;  the  order  to  lie  on  the  table  was,  under  the 
circumatancea,  equal  to  rejection  or  withdrawal {  for 
there  could  be  no  hope  of  ag^n  calling  it  up,  diacusaing^ 
and  deciding  it.  Here,  then,  on  the  very  day  before 
tbia  extraordinary  section  was  introduced  into  the  bill, 
while  a  reaolution  which  declared  contingent  prepara- 
tion to  be  proper  was  before  the  House,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affkira,  on  hia  own  motion, 
disposed  of  it,  and  declined  taking  the  sense  of  the 
House  upon  it.  Could  it  have  been  antidpated,  after 
that,  that  Congress  would  be  called  upon  to  place  three 
millions  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  without 
specification  of  objects?  Did  the  committee  expect 
war?  Did  they  think  France  would  assail  us?  Did  they 
believe  legislation  necessary?  Why,  then,  was  not  the 
sense  of  the  House  taken  upon  the  question  ?  The 
Senate  had  long  before  unanimously  declared  that  no 
legislative  action  was  at  this  time  necessary.  The 
House  had  just  before  unanimously  relieved  the  com- 
mittee from  all  further  consideration  of  the  only  recom- 
mendationa  made  by  the  Executive:  thus  declaring  those 
recommendations  improper,  or,  at  least,  the  measures 
proposed  unnecessary.  And  now  the  resolution  for 
contingent  preparation  is  laid  on  the  Uble  by  the  assent 
of  the  friends  of  the  Executive.  Sir,  I  ask  again,  did 
they  expect  war?  No,  sir.  they  knew  better.  The 
appropnation  was  not  called  for  by  anticipation  of  an 
attack  from  France .  If  it  was,  the  friends  of  the  Execu- 
tive, the  House  of  Representatives,  were  greatly  want- 
ing  in  their  duty  to  the  country. 

Look  at  the  only  resolution  whieh  they  did  pass.  It 
declares  ««that  the  treaty  should  be  maintained,  and 
iU  execution  insisted  on ."  And  who  in  this  country  has 
ever  held  a  different  language?  But  how  insisted  on? 
By  immediate  war?  Was  thst  the  meaning  of  the 
Houae?  Was  it  a  war  measure?  Then,  more  guilty 
legislation  connot  be  imagined.  Go  to  «ar  with  peace 
appropriations,  without  one  preparatory  measure  by 
Congress?  The  House  meant  no  such  thing.  To  sup- 
pose that  they  did  would  be  an  impeachment  of  some- 
thing  more  than  their  intelligence.  They  left  the  quev 
tion  of  further  negotiation  entirely  open  by  the  rejection 
of  the  resolution  which  declared  it  incompatible  with 
our  rights  and  honor,  and  they  adopted  one  which 
merely  declared  that  the  treaty  ought  to  be  maintained. 
And  had  France  then,  or  has  she  yet,  declared  that  she 
did  not  consider  it  binding  on  her,  and  that  she  would 
not  maintain  it?  On  the  contrary,  she  has  always  ad- 
mitted its  validity,  and  acknowled'ged  that  the  debt  was 
due  to  us.  She  has  delayed,  and  delayed  improperly, 
upon  insufficient  reaaons,  to  comply  with  her  obligations 
under  it$  but  the  resolution  of  the  House  asserted  no 
fitct  which  France  has  controverted.  I  do  not  intend 
to  inquire,  on  this  occasion,  into  the  sufficiency  of  the 
reasons  urged  by  her.  It  is  enough,  for  the  present, 
to  say  that  the  act  of  the  House  did  not  render  war  ne- 
cessary;  that  it  was  not  anticipated  as  speedily,  if  at  all, 
to  arise;  and  that  those  who  favored  this  contingent 
appropriation  can  find  in  this  resolution  no  apology  for 
it  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  person  who 
moved  this  section,  is  reported  to  have  aaid  in  debate, 
as  late  as  the  38th  of  February,  *•  If  we  are  to  have 
peace,  the  less  said,  the  better.  If  war,  the  next  Con- 
gress  would  have  enough  to  say  on  that  great  queation.'' 
The  queation  of  war,  if  decided  at  all,  was,  in  his  opin- 
ion, to  be  decided  by  another  Cong^ss.  And,  out  of 
the  House,  all  parties  concurred  in  the  hope  and  belief 
■that  it  would  be  avoided.  It  was  but  four  or  five  days 
previous  that  the  official  paper,  which  is  regarded,  even 
^y  our  foreign  ministers,  as  expressing  opinions  worthy 
of  all  confidence,  contained  the  following  editorial  re- 
marks. (Globe  of  24th  February.) 

'•From  the  extracts  given  in  this  day's  paper  from 


the  foreign  journals,  and  especially  the  renarki  of  thi 
French  minister  on  the  introduction  of  the  law  to  |ifi», 
vide  for  the  treaty,  it  will  be  aeen  that  there  is  nov  dji 
faireat  prospect  of  a  speedy  snd  happy  adjuitment  m 
our  difficulties  with  France,*'  fcc. 

"  Mr.  Livingston  will  not,  it  appears,  apply  for  hii 
passports,  but  will  await  the  action  of  the  Chtmben  ii 
relation  to  the  law  proposed  by  the  ministry." 

It  then  gives  an  extract  of  a  letter  of  congrttulitiai 
on  the  prospects  which  the  late  news  has  opened  on  tht 
country,  which,  in  conclusion,  says;  "  The  oppositiot 
seem  confounded  this  morning,  and  even  the  molt 
desperate  in  their  ranks  say  the  President  bss  had  tht 
good  fortune  to  take  the  right  coarse  in  this  nutter. 
Chance  has  had  no  hand  in  it,  my  friend;  it  is  parte]  «f 
his  great,  fair,  and  clear  course."  "  We  belief e  ill 
the  difficulties  in  the  matter  have  grown  oat  of  the  is* 
triffuea  of  some  one  on  our  own  aide  of  the  Atlantic,"  &e. 

The  extraot  administers  the  usual  dose  of  flatte  17  vbiek 
paraaites  are  ever  ready  to  bestow  on  the  hand  thttdii- 
tributea  honora  and  profits,  but  it  conveyed  tbe  itnNf 
impression  which  then  prevailed.  And  war  wsi  notex* 
pected  here  or  elsewhere,  at  leaat  not  ao  expected  ai  to 
justify  large  discretionary  appropriations.  To  bin 
gone  to  war,  then,  would  have  been  most  absurdi  notii* 
ing  could,  indeed,  have  been  more  absurd  than  the  po- 
sition which  we  should  have  occupied.  It  wu  yuAf 
remarked  about  that  time,  <«  To  go  to  war  nov  would 
be  like  two  boys  standing  before  each  other  with  deseh* 
ed  fists,  and  each  daring  the  other  to  strike.  If  wefO 
to  war  with  France  on  this  subject,  it  would  all  end  n 
an  expenditure  of  millions  upon  millions  of  treaiure,  m 
oceans  of  blood,  and  we  should  then  be  asking  eich 
other  who  struck  the  first  blow." 

Mr.  President,  that  section  of  the  bill,  thus  intro- 
dueed,  was  neither  neceaiary  nor  expedient,  to  bejss- 
tified  by  no  facta,  hostile  to  every  correct  principle  w 
legislation,  and  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  oT 
29  to  19,  rejected  it.  (Journal,  page  232.)  Tbe  nttstt 
are  recorded «  and,  while  the  minority  doubtleso  u^ 
upon  a  proper  sense  of  their  duty,  the  msiority  fn» 
not,  I  feel  assured,  have  cause  to  condemn  themaehc^ 
For  myself,  I  concurred  most  heartily  on  the  dmftt* 
ment  to  the  aection,  and  cheerfully  put  myself  upoj 
the  principles  involved,  and  leave  my  act  to  the  iwirt 
of  the  future.  ^ 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  attention  while  I  proceea 
still  further  with  the  history  ei  the  bill. 

It  returned  to  the  House,  as  is,  I  befieve^  '*^'**13 
all  hands,  before  ten  o'clock.  Mr.  Gholson  then  no^ 
that  the  House  recede  from  their  amendment,  and  aff 
ed  it  strongly  upon  them.  (Journal,  p.  516.)  '^  *'!^ 
posed,  sir,  and  the  reported  language  is  worthy  of  on* 
servation.  Mr.  Cambreleng,  the  c£iirman  of  the  ^ 
mtttee,  and  the  person  who  moved  the  section,  '*^°^ 
that  the  House  would  not  recede.  If  the  Senste  Ma 
chosen  to  take  the  responsibility  of  defeating  ihe  sp 
propriation,  it  might  remain  with  them{  he  would  ttic 
no  part  of  it."  And  Mr.  Bynum  susUined  him.  Novt 
this  was  long  before  twelve  o'clock.  It  was  upontDe 
first  disagreement.  It  was  while  there  was  ^^l^^'^^^ 
for  the  vote  against  receding  was  110  to  87.  ^  '^V^ 
this  early  hour,  with  a  full  attendance  of  membeiSi  *^ 
the  declaration  made  that  <*the  responsibility  of  dd^t' 
ing  the  appropriation"  was  upon  the  ^^^Lj  iL 
did  the  mover  refuse  to  take  any  part  in  it?  ^•'/f 
appropriation  necessary  to  the  defence  of  tbe  caoxnr^^ 
and  was  it  not  worth  while  to  make  an  effort  to  s^^  ' 
Was  an  enemy  approaching  our  shores^  and  ^ 
more  deairable  to  cast  the  responsibility  on  tbe  Sew 
than  to  defend  tbe  country.  ^^ 

The  House,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Cambrelenj^f  ^^ 
mined  to  insist  upon  the  section,  and  so  ioforined 
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Senitei  bot  tbey  asked  no  conference.  It  was  their 
aaeodmenti  tbey  had  TOted  to  insist;  and  it  was  prop- 
er, if  they  deiiied  to  avoid  difficulty,  and  secure  its 
pMwge,  to  ask  a  conference  respecting  it  The  Senate 
bid  previously  done  so,  that  very  night,  on  an  amende 
stent  of  theirs  to  the  bill  making  appropriation  for  the 
ciril  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  Government.  The 
coofemice  was  had,  and  the  bill  passed.  (Journal, 
pp.  512,  515.)  But  the  House,  upon  this  bill,  did  not 
cbooM  to  take  this  course.  They  chose  rather  to  put 
it  in  jeopardy.  The  Senate  adhered  to  their  decision, 
bf  a  Tote  of  29  to  17,  (Journal,  p.  235,)  and  the  bill  was 

«i]y  returned.    This  course  of  the  Senate  was  per- 
psrliamentary  and  correct,  as  is  known  to  Sena- 
ton^  and  as  I  shall  presently  have  cause  to  explain. 

When  the  bill  again  came  to  the  House,  they  had  an- 
olber  opportunity  of  asking  a  conference,  and  saving 
their  snendment,  and  the  whole  bill,  if  there  could  be 
leoDpromise  made.  I'hey  did  not  seise  the  opportu- 
lity.  Other  counsels  prevailed.  The  mover  of  the 
KCtioD  now  moved  to  adhere  to  it.  This  would  have 
defeated  the  bill  irretrievably.  No  subsequent  move- 
iwnt  eoald  have  saved  it.  Why,  then,  was  the  motion 
Bide?  Was  it  resolved  upon  that  the  whole  bill,  with 
ill  in  appropriations,  should  be  lost,  because  the  Senate 
bid  not  consented  to  put  three  millions  of  dollars  at  the 
daponl  of  the  President?  There  was  yet  time  enough. 
It  wii  not  twelve  o'clock,  and  there  was  a  quorum.  Yet, 
iftbii  motion  had  prevailed,  the  bill  would  have  been 
bit  with  time  ana  quorum  both.  The  course  taken 
ohibited  a  fixed  purpose  that  no  appropriation  should 
be  made  for  any  of  the  fortifications,  unless  this  large 
■tm  wisgrantedy  and  this  most  improper  and  uncon- 
ftiiatiooal  demonstration  of  confidence  was  manifested 
towds  the  President.  Was  it  deemed  necessary,  as 
a  ofl^t  against  the  unanimous  rejection  of  his  advice, 
lid  tbe  refusal  to  give  him  the  power  of  making  re- 
priali? 

Mr.  Mercer  moved  that  the  House  recede.     This 

voold  have  ended  the  controversy,  and  saved  the  ap- 

propriatioos  for  fortification,  amounting  to  $860,000. 

Aod  how,  sir,  was  this  motion  met?    Mr.   Polk,  the 

dMinnan  of  the  Committee  of  Wsys  and  Means,  urged 

tkit  the  motion  to  adhere  was  first  in  order,  and  to  be 

fin^put.    And,  in  no  very  measured  language  towards 

^  Senate,  Mr.  Ljrtle  sustained  him;  thua  aiding  the 

Moment  of  Mr.  Cambreleng  to  adhere,  defeat  the 

vbde  bill,  and  try  to  throw  the  blame  upon  tbe  Senate. 

.  The  Speaker  (then  Mr.  Bell)  decided  that  the  ques- 

^  OQ  receding  roust  be  first  taken,    it  was  put,  and 

njeeted  by  107  to  SS.    (Journal,  p.  519.) 

^pop  both  of  the  motions  to  recede  the  votes  were 

fj^orded.    It  was  an  almost  precise  division  of  parties. 

T^Me  who  are  called  opponents  of  the  administration 

voted  10  as  to  save  the  bill,  but  lose  the  contingent  sec- 

^*    Its  friends  voted  to  save  the  grant  of  money  to 

»«  Executive,  at  tbe  hazard  of  the  whole  bill.     In  this 

"f^c  of  these  extraordinary  proceedings,  Mr.  Hubbard 

w  he  deserves  thanks  for  breaking  rank)  moved  for  a 

^crence.  (Journal,  p.  519.)  It  was  asked,  and  prompt* 

7  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  although  they  had  voted  to 

f^«fK  to  their  rejection  of  the  section.  (Journal,  p,237.) 

If  tbey  bid  desired  to  defeat  the  bill,  why  did  they  waive 

^1^  vote  to  adberei  and  agree   to  the    conference? 

Tbey  might  have  refused  it,  and  been  perfectly  justi- 

wd  by  parliamentary  rule  and  propriety.     Even  the 

deate  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  the  Senate  could 

Mthave  put  them  in  the  wrong.    There  is  potent  au- 

wity  on  this  point  in  the  journals  of  this  body.     In 

f iBiiarj,  1826,  the  two  Houses  had  before  them  a  very 

Hjf^rtaot  measurers  judiciary  bill,  having  the  same 

<*kot  as  that  which  has  recently  passed  the  Senate,  to 

extend  the  circuit  court  system  to  all  the  SUtes.    The 


bill  from  the  House  was  considered,  debated  on  several 
days,  amended,  and  sent  back.  The  House  voted  not 
to  accept  a  part  of  the  amendments,  and  returned  it  to 
the  Senate.  The  Senate,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  then  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  ad- 
hered to  their  amendments.  Tbe  House  asked  a  con- 
ference. The  message  asking  the  conference  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  the  same  chair- 
man made  a  report  refusing  the  conference.  That  re- 
port is  worthy  of  the  respectful  consideration  of  all  those 
who  now  condemn  the  Senate.  It  sustains  the  posi- 
tions which  I  have  advanced  in  defence  of  the  course 
of  the  Senate  on  this  occasion.  It  justifies  the  vote  to 
adhere,  without  the  vote  to  insist.  It  places  the  duty 
of  calling  for  the  conference  on  the  House  which  first . 
insists.  It  refuses  a  conference  after  the  House  had 
asked  it,  because  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Senate 
to  recede,  and  a  conference  was  therefore  unnecessary. 
The  Senate  sustained  the  report,  by  24  to  13;  and 
among  the  majority  are  found  the  names  of  Messrs. 
Vim  Buren,  Benton,  Berrien,  Branch,  Dickeraon,  Ea- 
ton, Hayne,  Rowan,  Tazewell,  White,  Woodbury. 
The  bill  was  lost  by  this  decision.  The  report  and  vote 
may  be  found  in  vol.  16  of  Senate  Journal,  pages  306- . 
312. 

If  this  be  correct  parliamentary  doctrine,  and  our  op- 
ponents will  not  deny  it,  and  if  the  Senate  had  desired 
to  defeat  this  bill,  why  did  we  pot  refuse  the  conference? 
We  did  not.  We  were  resolved  to  resist  the  three 
millions,  but  we  sought  earnestly  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  and  waived  every  rule  of  practice,  in  such  cases, 
to  accomplish  it.  Yet  we  are  now  charged  with  the 
defeat  of  the  bill.  The  conferees,  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  were  Mefsrs.  Cambreleng,  Hubjiard,  and  Lewisi 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  Messrs.  Webster,  Freling- 
huysen,  and  Wright.  They  agreed)  the  conferees  of 
the  Senate  unanimously,  and  the  majority  of  those  of 
the  House.  It  was  at  the  time  understood  th^  they 
also  were  unanimous. 

It  seems  to  have  been  aince  denied  that  Mr.  Cam- 
breleng did  agree  to  the  report;  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampahire  will  not  say  that  he  did.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  he  did  not.  He  had  desired  to  adhere  to 
the  amendment,  which  would  have  destroyed  the  bill. 
He  had  manifested  his  anxiety  to  throw  the  bbme  on . 
the  Senatet  and  he  may  have  feared  the  defeat  of  hia 
object  if  the  conferees  agreed  upon  a  reasonable  repoK 
to  the  two  Houses.  He  had  made  a  provision  which 
reposed  all  confidence  and  power  in  the  President,  and 
he  may  have  been  unwilling  that  the  offering  should  be 
withdrawn.  But  it  is  of  Tittle  importance.  The  con- 
fereea  did  ^'p^^*  >ind  those  of  the  Senate  reported. 
(Journal,  p.  237.)  In  lieu  of  the  section  of  three  millions, 
they  proposed— 

**  As  an  additional  appropriation  for  arming  the  forti- 
fications of  the  United  States,  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars." 

*'  As  an  additional  appropriation  for  the  repair  and 
equipment  of  the  ships  or  war  of  the  United  States,  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars." 

When  this  report  was  made,  the  Senate  were  prepa« 
red  to  approve  it  The  committee,  of  which  the  Sena* 
tor  from  New  York  was  one,  had  agfreed  to  it,  and  it 
would  have  passed  unanimously.  Sir,  the  whole  Senate 
was  ready  to  pass  it.  There  was  no  fault  in  that  respect 
on  either  side  of  this  body.  The  censure  must  rest  else- 
where. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  seems  to  find  no 
difference  between  this  proposition  and  the  section,  ex- 
cept in  the  amount.  Has  he  looked  at  them?  The  one 
is  without  specification,  leaving  the  whole  expenditure, 
aa  to  objecta,  to  the  Executive.  The  other  defines  the 
objects  for  which  the  money  is  appropriated.    It  com- 
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plies  with  our  legislative  duty.  It  is  constitationsl  »n<i 
proper.  Mr.  President,  ought  not  this  report  to  have 
been  satislkctory,  and  to  have  passed?  It  provided  for 
the  very  objects  which  were  most  important  in  case  of 
difficultf— -our  fortifications  and  navyt  for  the  only  ob- 
jects that  eoutd  have  required  attention  before  it  would 
have  been  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  assemble  Con- 
gress, and  it  provided  most  amply  for  them.  Observe 
the  amounts^  There  had  been  appropriated  for  arming 
the  fortifications,  in  the  army  bill,  #100,000;  in  this  bill, 
by  a  previous  amendment  of  the  Senate,  $100,000  moret 
and  by  this  conference,  ^00,000.  In  ail,  |500,000,  for 
arroing  them  in  one  year.  Was  it  not  ample?  Could 
more  have  been  used  faithfully  and  economically  ?  Not 
a  dollar. 

So  as  to  the  navy.  The  bill  for  its  support  contained 
appropriations  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $3,680,000, 
in  which  were  $974,000  for  repairs  of  vessels  in  ordi- 
nary, and  the  repairs  and  wear  and  tear  of  vessels  in 
commission.  Add  to  this  sum  the  half  million  proposed 
by  the  conferees,  and  we  have  $1,474,000  for  the  re- 
pairs and  equipment  of  vessels  of  war.  Was  it  not 
ample  for  that  cbject,  until  Congress  would  meet  or  be 
called  together?  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  it  was 
not  the  amount  which  was  insufficient.  It  was  the  re- 
striction imposed.  It  was  a  specific  appropriation.  It 
was  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Executive,  and  his 
fViends  would  not  have  it.  They  preferred  losing  the 
whole  bill  to  denying  this  expression  of  confidence  in 
the  Chief.  Then,  sir,  let  them  answer  for  the  loss;  but 
let  not  them  and  the  President  unjustifiably  charge  the 
Senate  with  a  failure  of  duty.  The  Senate  did  its  duty, 
and  its  whole  duty,  to  the  countrv,  faithfully.  Examine 
this  biH  as  it  stood  after  the  conference.  It  came  to  us 
with  $439,000,  all  that  the  President  and  the  Depart- 
ments  asked.  We  added  $421,000,  and  by  the  confer- 
ence we  agreed  to  add  $800,000  more — making  in  all 
$l,66(y)00,  almost  four  times  the  estimates  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, as  much  as  could  with  propriety  be  devoted  to 
the  object.  It  came  with  a  small  specific  appropriation, 
was  increased  in  the  House  by  seven  times  the  amount, 
to  be  used  at  executive  discretion.  The  moment  that 
three  times  the  amount  is  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  but 
the  executive  discretion  denied,  it  is  refused,  rejected, 
and  the  Senate  asssiled. 

I  proceed.  Why  was  this  agreement  of  th«  conferees 
not  received  by  the  House,  and  the  bill  passed?  The 
chairman  of  the  managers  did  not  report  the  agreement. 
The  House  did  not  agree  to  it.  They  had  the  papers, 
and  the  Senate  were  thus  compelled  to  see  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bill,  without  the  power  to  avoid  it.  They 
kept  the  papers,  and  we  could  take  no  vote  upon  it. 
But  we  did  not  rest  in  silence  under  this  extraorainary, 
may  I  not  say,  without  offence,  tliis  most  unjustifiable 
procedure.  If  we  had  done  nothing  more,  we  should 
have  been  faultless  in  the  matter.  But  after  waiting 
until  gpeneral  alarm  was  felt  lest  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  House  to  destroy  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  WsBSTxm]  moved  that  we  should  send  a 
message  reminding  the  House  of  the  subject.  (Journal, 
p.  339.)  It  was  new  in  practice.  Such  a  message,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  had  never  before  been  sent  by  one 
House  to  the  other,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  the  parliamentary  practice  was  consulted. 
I  recollect  it  well,  for  I  examined  it  with  that  Senator. 
In  Jefferson's  Manual,  our  guide  on  subjects  of  this 
kind,  it  is  stated  to  be  a  proper  message,  (psge  191.) 
**  When  a  bill  is  sent  by  one  House  to  the  other,  and  is 
neglected,  they  may  send  a  message  to  remind  them  of 
it."     (3  Hats.  25;  5  Gray,  154.) 

The  message  was  sent.  The  entry  is  in  these  words: 
•'  Retohedf  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the  honorable  the 
Mouse  of  Representatives,  respectfully  to  remind  the 


House  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference  «p- 
pointed  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Hooaes  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  respecting  the  fortifications  of  the 
United  States."  Thus,  sir,  the  Senate,  now  chmrged 
with  neglect  of  duty,  with  defeating  the  bill,  with  un- 
willingness to  defend  the  country,  departed  from  ordi- 
nary practice;  adopted  a  new  but  parliamentarj  mo- 
ceeding  to  urge  the  House  to  attend  to  the  pssMgc  of  the 
bill.  And  thus,  sir,  the  Senator  from  MassachuBettSy  [Mr. 
WxBSTim,]  who  Is  so  roundly  and  incautiously  accused 
by  the  Senators  from  New  Hampshire  and  Georgia,  put 
In  requisition  bis  best  exertions  not  only  to  do  his  own 
duty,  but  to  press  others  to  the  discharge  of  theirs. 
The  facts  cannot  have  been  well  rememt>ered  by  the 
Senators.  The  accusation  has  not  been  well  considered. 
T  am  glad  to  perceive  that  that  Senator  is  not,  at  tfaia 
moment,  in  his  seat;  for  it  permits  me  to  say,  withont  in- 
delicacy towards  him,  that,  in  the  debate  upon  the 
question,  and  in  the  whole  course  of  our  action  upon 
the  bill,  as  upon  every  other  where  the  constitution  and 
the  interests  of  his  country  are  involved,  be  broug:ht  Into 
exercise  the  best  powers  of  his  well-disciplined  intelfi- 
gence  snd  pure  patriotism. 

Mr.  President,  such  having  been  the  conduct  of  the 
Senate,  I  repeat  the  inquiry,  why  was  that  bill  lost, 
upon  every  item  of  which,  except  one,  the  two  House* 
had  agn^ecd,  and  upon  that  one  the  managers  of  the  con- 
ference between  them  had  agreed^  The  answer  wtft 
be  found  in  the  history  of  that  night's  proceedings  in 
the  House  of  Representatives;  proceedings  which  I  take 
no  pleasure  in  examining.  But,  sir,  I,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  have  been  accused  from  hig^h  places^ 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  make  our  defence,  and  to  make  it 
fully.  The  President  and  the  Senator  from  Misaouri 
have  both  pronounced  us  guilty,  and  before  hearing, 
too.  They  must  huve  forgotten  their  bitter  complunts 
against  us,  when  we  ventured,  on  a  certain  occasion,  to 
express  our  opinions  that  the  Executive  had  transcend- 
ed his  constitutional  and  legfal  rights.  But  enough  of 
thst  for  the  present.  The  topic  of  expunging'  will 
come  in  due  time.  Let  us  look  at  the  reasons  assigned 
for  the  House  not  acting  on  the  bill;  and,  while  we  do  it, 
let  us  not  forget  the  dechiration  made  by  the  chairmsm  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  long  before  twelve 
o'clock,  when  the  disagreement  of  the  Senste  was  first 
announced,  that  they  had  taken  the  responsibility  of  de- 
feating the  bill. 

These  reasons  are,  first.  That  it  was  past  twelve 
o'clock  when  the  managers  of  the  conference  retamed 
to  the  House;  and,  second.  There  was  not  a  quorum. 

It  may  possibly  hsve  been  past  twelve  o'clock;  but 
neither  my  recollection,  nor  the  facts  as  they  have  been 
stated  by  others,  and  are  recorded  on  the  journals,  per- 
mit me  to  believe  it. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  [Mr.  Hun^HD,] 
who  was  one  of  the  msnagers  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
has  stated  to  us  that,  after  the  conferees  had  met,  Mr. 
Webster  looked  at  his  watch,  and  said  that  it  was  near 
twelve  o'clock,  or  wanted  a  few  minutes  of  twelve,  and 
hastened  the  conference.  Then,  first.  Mr.  Webeter 
did  not  seek  delay,  nor  desire  to  defeat  the  bill.  And 
then,  also,  second.  It  was  not  twelve  o'clock  when  the 
conferees  did  meet.  Now,  it  sppears  from  oor  jonr^ 
nal,  and  is  true  in  fact,  that  the  conferees  were  to- 
gether but  a  few  minutes;  for,  in  that  hurrying  part  of 
the  session,  when  not  a  moment  was  lost,  there  were 
only  two  things  done  in  the  Senate  before  the  return 
and  report  of  the  conferees;  one,  receiving  a  short  mes- 
sage from  the  House,  the  other,  a  motion,  of  course,  to 
discharge  a  committee.  (Journal,  p.  237.)  Was  it  then 
past  twelve  when  the  conferees  agreed^ 

The  same  Senator  again  states  to  tis,  that  when  th« 
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Conberlind  rotd  bill  patsed,  Mr.  Gilmer  refused  to 
fMe»  Hid  sftid  it  was  paat  twelve  o'clock.  Then  the 
Camberland  road  bill  passed  after  the  conference,  if  the 
ititeiBent  of  Mr.  Gilmer  was  correct. 

Tbeaune  Senator  alto  sUted  that  Mr.  Cambreleng^ 
nd  himielf  both  voted  on  that  bill,  and  the  joarnal 
(|NiC[e523,)  confirms  him.  Then,  if  the  measure  suited, 
there  were  no  scruples  about  the  hour;  and,  I  ask,  why 
sot  report  the  result  of  the  conference  as  well  as  vote 
on  Ibe  Cumberland  road  bill?  I  fear,  sir,  we  must 
Kirch  for  other  reasons. 

But  suppose,  sir,  it  had  been  past  twelve  o'clock,  did 
Alt  fi«t  justify  the  managers  of  the  House  in  refusing 
to  iBske  a  report?  They  had  been  constituted  by  a 
aleiDO  joint  act  of  the  two  bodies,  to  confer  upon  a 
grot  public  measure.  In  their  action  both  Houses 
vere  concerned,  and  both  had  a  right  to  demand  th^t 
(hejr  riioold  be  fiuthful,  and  discharge  their  duty.  The 
lefuid  of  those  of  the  House  to  make  report  was  a 
vion^  done  to  the  Senate,  highly  disrespectful  to  It  as 
well  u  to  the  House.  Suppose  the  House  had  been 
MBoos  to  pass  this  bill,  and  the  chairman  of  the  mana- 
ffn  (Mr.  Webster)  had  returned  to  the  Senate  cham- 
ber and  refused  to  report?  I  beg  his  pardon  for  even 
■thii^  such  a  supposition;  but  if  he  had  been  capable  of 
doiof  1%  tnd  had  done  it,  what  would  have  been  said  in  the 
BoQie.^  What  commotion?  What  fiery  denunciation? 
What  anathemas  from  the  Executive  in  executive  mes- 
■fn?  Sir,  he  would  have  been  charged  with  being  al- 
Keadj  in  the  pay  of  the  enemy,  not  only  willing  to  dis* 
'BKird  the  constitution  and  the  safety  and  defence  of 
die  country,  but  ready  to  join  their  ranks,  and  mingle 
whiood  of  his  countrymen  with  the  smoking  ruins  of 
^  Capitol.  But  the  act  was  performed  by  others, 
vfaoM  devotion  to  party-chieftaioism  covers  every  act 
vith  approbation. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  inquire  by  what  authority  a 
■U|>(^  of  either  House  assumes  to  himself  the  right  to 
wcide  for  that  House  whether  he  shall  make  report  or 
M^  takes  away,  of  his  own  mere  pleasure,  the  power 
of  the  body  to  act  and  to  decide  upon  any  question?  It 
B  sot  my  business  to  guard  the  respect  which  any 
Hovae  or  Representatives  owes  to  itself;  but,  as  a  mem- 
h«'  of  this  body,  I  have  a  right  to  express  my  convic- 
hon  that  no  oiaiuger  here  will  ever  feel  the  inclination, 
*i  if  he  does,  will  ever  venture  thus  to  trifle  with  this 
bodjr,  until  it  shall  have  become  the  registering  council 
"executive  edicts. 

But,  sir,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  taken 
Mie  pains  to  prove  that  there  was  no  quorum  in  the 
°^,  and  therefore  that  the  House  could  not  act  upon 
we  measure.  Does  not  the  Senator  perceive  that  there 
heiag  no  quorum  in  the  House  was  no  fault  of  the  Sen* 
^'  It  has  no  control  over  the  quorums  of  that  body. 
»  had  created  no  delay.  It  had,  in  the  first  instance,  de- 
"^»tbe  amendment  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  not 
^^  than  one  third  of  the  time  consumed  in  the  Sena- 
tori  argument,  nor,  I  begin  to  fear,  more  than  that  pro- 
P°*uon  of  the  time  of  the  Senate  which  I  shall  be  compel* 
'e^l  to  consume.  And  yet  it  was  a  new  proposition,  of 
E^^  importance  in  amount  of  money,  of  uncommon 
■•piitude,  from  the  principles  involved.  When  it 
ntarned  again  from  the  House,  it  was  detained  only 
^ng  enough  for  the  Senator  from  Massacbusetto  to  dis- 
charge bis  duty  by  making  the  motion  to  adhere,  and 
Wil***  <*>^»ng  of  the  yeas  and  nays.  (Jour.  p.  235.) 
^hen  the  conference  was  asked,  it  was  instantly  grant- 
w.  tnd  without  debate,  (Jour.  p.  236.)  If,  then,  it  was 
lorown  beyond  the  hour  when  there  was  a  quorum,  the 
ttwure  cannot  fall  here. 

.  But  let  us  look,  at  the  journals  and  reported  proceed- 
[ni!»upon  this  subject;  they  are  full  of  interesting  mat- 
w.    I  find  (page  522)  that  on  the  Cumberland  road 
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bill  there  were  ninety-four  yeas,  eighty  nays,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  in  all,  and  fifty-two  more  than  a 
quorum  of  that  body!  If,  from  the  facts  before  stated, 
this  bill  passed  after  the  conference,  then  there  were 
fifty-two  more  than  a  quorum  when  the  conferees  re- 
turned to  the  House,  for  they  voted  upon  It.  If  it 
passed  before  the  conference,  it  must  have  been  imme- 
diately preceding  it.  And  I  inquire,  where  were  these 
fifty-two  when  the  conferees  returned?  How  came  it 
that  they  escaped  BO  suddenly?  Who  were  they?  By 
what  impulse  were  they  moved?  The  history  of  the 
subsequent  proceedings  seems  to  give  an  explanation  of 
this  singular  fact. 

After  the  vote  on  the  Cumberland  road  bill,  two  re- 
ports, of  course,  were  made,  and  the  Speaker  signed  a 
bill.  Mr.  Mann  said  the  functions  of  the  House  had 
ceased;  it  was  twelve  o'clock.  And  then  Mr.  Jarvis 
moved  a  resolution  that,  the  hour  having  arrived  when 
the  term  for  which  this  House  was  elected  has  expired, 
we  do  now  adjburn. 

Mr.  Polk  demanded  the  consideration  of  the  question. 
The  Speaker  decided  the  resolution  not  to  be  in  oi^er; 
and  Mr.  Jones  moved  an  adjournment.  This  motion 
was  resisted  by  Mr.  Wardwell,  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  J. 
Q.  Adams,  and  was  decided  in  the  negative.  (Jour.  p. 
523.)  Now,  sir,  why  this  motion?  Had  the  managers 
returned,  or  had  they  not?  Was  it,  or  was  it  not,  in 
accordance  with  the  previously  declared  determination, 
to  throw  the  responsibility  of  losing  the  bill  upon  the 
Senate?  Or  did  it  arise  from  a  certain  fact  which  oc- 
curred about  the  time  of  the  conference,  and  which  left 
the  party  no  other  mode  of  escape? 

The  House  then  took  up  the  resolution  to  pay  Mr. 
Letcher  as  a  member  of  Congress;  and,  after  debate,  it 
was  lost,  113  voting.  And  yet,  of  those  not  voting*, 
several  did  appear  in  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the 
House;  and  among  .them  Mr.  Jarvis,  Mr.  Beardsley, 
Mr.  Polk,  Mr.  Francis  O.  J.  Smith.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  was  also  among  the  missing,  and  so 
continued,  so  far  as  voting  was  concerned,  until  the  ad« 
journment.  I  cannot  divide  the  113  who  voted  Into 
parties  and  assign  the  proper  place  to  each  of  those  who 
voted,  and  those  whose  absence  or  refusal  to  vote  pre* 
vented  the  quorum,  but  no  one  can  look  at  the  names 
without  perceiving  that  the  opponents  of  the  administra- 
tion were  there  ready  to  discharge  their  duty  to  the 
country,  in  transacting  the  business  before  them;  and 
that  the  friends  of  the  administration  prevented  the 
public  service  from  being  performed,  by  their  desertion 
of  the  House,  or  their  refusal  to  vote.  And  shall  they 
now  turn  round,  and  charge  upon  their  opponents  the 
loss  of  any  public  measure?  Do  they  suppose  that  all 
memory  of  facts  and  all  inspection  of  rec9rds  has  been 
lost?  Or  do  they  rely  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people 
to  believe  any  and  every  accusation  against  their  oppo« 
nents,  especially  whert  it  is  made  to  bear  upon  the 
Senate,  and  is  endorsed  by  the  head  of  the  party? 

There  was  no  quorum— none  willing  to  let  the  buii^ 
ness  proceed.  Was  there  not  a  quorum  really  theto? 
It  wanted  but  a  few  votes  to  make  it;  and  if  those  who 
appear  in  the  subsequent  proceedings  had  answered,  I 
cannot  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  found. 

But  if  no  quorum  to  attend  to  this  bill,  how  could  the 
House  proceed  in  the  transaction  of  other  business?  Yet 
it  did  so.  Are  their  proceedings  invalid?  Has  that 
branch  of  the  Legislature  permitted  the  approval  and 
promulgation  of  laws  to  bind  the  citizens  of^  the  United 
States  when  they  knew  that  they  had  no  constitutional 
authority?  I  do  not  charge  this  grievous  offence  upon 
them;  the  zeal  to  fasten  criminality  here  may  bring  them 
into  that  condition  of  guilt.  After  this  no-quorum  vote, 
the  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills  reported;  the  House 
I  received  from  the  President  seventy -five  laws  which  he 
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bad  approTed,  and  by  measage  commanicated  tbem  to 
the  Senate,  (Jour.  p.  ^9))  received  a  report  respecting 
a  national  foundry  for  ordnance,  heard  it  read,  and  re- 
solved that  the  Secretary  of  War  perforin  certain  duties 
in  regard  to  it;  the  Speaker  laid  before  them  nine  im- 
portant communications  from  ibur^of  the  Departments 
and  one  of  the  bureaus,  and  from  the  Postmaster  Gene* 
ral.  On  a  motion  to  print  the  last,  there  was  a  debate 
had  and  question  taken.  They  also  received  two  mes- 
sages from  the  Senate:  one  respecting  the  conference, 
and  one  with  ten  bills  which  the  President  had  approved. 
Were  all  these  proceedings  irregular,  void }  They  ap- 
pear in  the  journal,  and  the  papers  mentioned  are  a 
{>art  of  your  public  official  document — ^the  record  of  the 
egislative  history  of  your  country;  and  yet,  sir,  we  are 
told  there  was  no  quorum,  no  House  of  Representatives 
in  existence. 

After  the  vote  on  Mr.  Letcher's  case,  and  after  the 
message  with  the  bills  from  the  President,  but  before 
the  message  from  the  Senate  respecting  the  conference, 
and  the  other  proceedings  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
Mr.  Jarvis  made  another  motion  to  adjourn,  (Journal, 
p.  527 \)  it  wasjdebated;  on  the  vote,  Mr.  Beardsley  de- 
clined to  answer,  because  it  was  past  12  o'clock;  118  mem- 
bers answered.  There  is  again  a  like  division  of  votes 
as  that  before  alluded  to,  and,  what  is  not  a  little  inex- 
plicable, Mr.  Cambreleng,  who  would  not  report  the 
result  of  the  conference  because  the  House  had  no 
power  to  receive  it,  voted  against  that  House  adjourning. 
(Journal,  p.  538.) 

The  arrival  of  the  message  from  the  Senate  to  ex- 
pedite the  fortification  bill  is  another  remarkable  point 
in  the  progress  of  these  strange  proceedings.  When  it 
was  received,  silence  en  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the 
House  was  no  longer  practicable.  They  had  then  been 
in  their  seats  a  long  time,  had  seen  the  House  proceed 
with  its  business,  and  been  silent,  neglecting  the  dis- 
charge of  their  important  duty.  When  the  message 
bad  been  read,  Mr.  Cambreleng,  the  chairman,  whose 
duty  it  had  been  and  still  was  to  make  the  report,  de- 
olined,  «on  the  ground  that,  from  the  vote  on  the  reso- 
lution granting  compensation  to  Robert  P.  Letcher, 
which  vote  was  decided  at  the  time  the  committee  re- 
turned into  the  House  from  the  conference,  it  was  as- 
certained that  a  quorum  was  not  present;  and,  further, 
that  he  declined  to  make  the  said  report,  on  the  ground 
that  the  constitutional  term  for  which  this  House  had 
been  chosen  had  expired."  (Journal,  p.  540.)  There 
it  is,  Mr.  President,  in  those  very  words,  a  part  of  the 
journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  published  under  its  authority.  When  or  how  that 
entry  came  there  I  know  not,  and  have  no  power  to 
investigate.  ]3ut  I  should  like  to  know  whether  it  was 
the  creation  of  the  Clerk  of  that  body,  without  suggestion 
from  any  quarter,  and  whether  the  Speaker  saw  and  ap- 
proved it  before  it  was  entered  on  the  permanent  jour- 
nals. Let  its  paternity  be  what  it  may,  it  stands  without 
a  rival.     **  None  but  itself  can  be  its  parallel." 

But,  sir,  let  it  stand  there,  and  let  us  inquire  what  is 
its  influence  on  the  question  which  we  are  discussing. 
The  chairman  of  the  managers  would  not  report,  be- 
cause there  was  not  a  quorum  on  the  vote  respecting 
Mr.  Letcher's  pay,  <'  which  vote  was  decided  at  the 
tine  the  committee  returned  into  the  'House  from  the 
eooference."  Turn  back  six  pages,  to  the  vote  upon 
that  question,  and  you  will  find  Mr.  Cambreleng  and 
Mr.  Lewis,  two  of  the  managers,  voting  upon  it,  this 
being  one  of  the  occasions  on  which  Mr.  Hubbard  was 
missing.  Was  that  question,  then,  decided  when  they 
returned?  The  present  House  ought  to  set  itself  dili- 
gently to  work  to  correct  the  journals  of  the  late  House. 
In  examining  this  contradiction,  I  beg  Senators  to  recol- 
lect the  suggestion)!  which  I  have  previously  made  in 


regard  to  the  vote  upon  the  Cumberland  road  bill,  and 
compare  the  facts  alluded  to  with  this  ststement,  aad 
also  to  test  the  yalue  of  this  journalized  excuse,  by  the 
rights  of  a  chairman  to  withhold  a  report  fit»  the 
House  by  which  he  was  appointed. 

I  beg  also  to  quote  a  passu^  from  a  publication  with 
the  signature  of  Mr.  Cambreleng,  dated  7th  March,  sad 
which  appeared  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  9di 
March.     In  that  pablication  he  says: 

**  The  only  error  in  the  following  paragraph  is  tke 
omission  of  Mr.  Hubbard's  name,  who  was  oae  of  the 
committee. 

*<  The  motion  to  ask  a  conference  was  agreed  to,  and 
Messrs.  Cambreleng  and  Lewis  were  appointed  to  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  part  of  the  House." 

<'l*he  committee  immediately  lef^  the  House,  ssd 
proceeded  to  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  Senate,"  lie. 

The  extract  which  he  makea  is  taken  from  iberqMrt 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  House.  Now,  he  here  de- 
clares that  the  committee  immediately  left  the  Hoose 
after  their  appointment.  Examine  the  journal,  and  ym 
will  find  (pages  519,  530,  521)  that,  after  this  comiaiucs 
was  appointed,  and  before  the  Cumberland  road  bill  vn 
taken  up,  the  House  considered  the  amendments  to  tbe 
bill  respecting  the  supply  of  the  army,  &c.,  concurred 
in  them,  and  ordered  the  Clerk  to  inform  tbe  Senate^  snd 
received  two  reports  from  the  Committee  on  Enrolled 
Bills,  containing  nearly  fif^  bills,  the  very  titles  of  which 
would  consume  some  time  in  reading;  af\er  tbii^  tbe; 
took  up  the  bill  .respecting  the  Cumberland  road,  de« 
bated  it,  had  the  previous  question  demanded,  orderedi 
voted,  and  then  debated  the  question  on  tbe  fhial  pii- 
sage.  Afber  all  this,  the  vote  was  taken,  and  the  naoei 
of  Mr.  Cambreleng  and  Mr.  Hubbard  appear  upon  tlMl 
vote.  If,  then,  the  managers  l^ft  the  room  immedistdjf 
after  their  appointment,  and  yet  were  in  the  HmM 
when  this  vote  was  taken,  is  it  not  perfectly  clear  thtt 
the  Cumberland  road  bill  must  have  passed  after  tbe 
eonfeeence  was  over?  There  was  time  enough,  tad 
more,  while  the  Hoose  was  engaged  in  the  proceedisfi 
and  debate  to  which  I  have  referred,  for  the  conmittes 
to  have  met  and  agreed,  and  the  conferees  returned  ts 
their  places.  Either  the  recollection  of  the  cbairmis, 
or  the  joyrnal,  needs  correction.  In  weighing  the  evi- 
dence on  this  point.  Senators  wilt  have  no  hesitstioo  is 
believing  that  the  conference  was  over  when  the  Can- 
berland  road  bill  passed.  And  if  so,  the  question  u  to 
the  hour  of  the  night  is  put  at  rest.  Either  the  cofr 
ference  and  the  agreement  was  before  twelve  o'doek, 
or  the  hour  did  not  operate  on  the  consciences  of  tte 
managers  and  the  President,  for  the  former  voted  aposi 
and  the  latter  apprgved  and  signed,  tluit  bill.  There  is 
another  fact  in  relation  to  the  journal  of  this  part  of  tbe 
proceedings  of  the  House  which  bears  upon  this  qo0> 
tion  of  the  quorum  and  the  House,  to  which  1  ask  tbe 
attention  of  Senators.  The  journal  (page  523)  statei 
that  the  previous  question  was  called  in  tbe  debate  aboot 
the  payment  of  Mr.  Letcher,  '*  and  passed  in  tbe  affirm* 
ative."  But  it  does  not  state  by  what  vote.  Why  this 
omission?  Who  will  explain  it?  A  reference  to  the  r^ 
port  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  7th  March  f^^ 
this  fsct,  that  upon  that  vote  there  were  69  yets,  55 
nays,  134  members  present  and  voting.  A  quonini>  Mr. 
President,  is  found  long  after  the  Cumberland  road  biU 
passed— a  quorum  after  twelve  o'clock,  by  the  in- 
sisting of  our  adversaries — a  quorum  willing  to  rote 
when  tbe  question  suited  them.  Where  were  ihtyf^^ 
this?  Why  was  not  the  report  made  while  they  were 
there? 

But  let  us  return  to  the  statement  of  the  chairmtn  ij 
it  is  journalized.  He  says,  "the  constitutional  term rar 
which  this  House  had  been  chosen  had  expired."  And 
who,  sir,  decides  this  grave  question?    The  House  it^ 
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lelf?  No.  But  the  chairman  of  the  managers.  And 
where  did  be  find  bis  authority  to  decide  it?  Had  be 
the  power  of  that  body  in  his  hands?  Would  it  not  have 
hieeii  quite  as  proper  and  respectful  for  him  to  have 
RMde  hii  report,  and  leA  the  settlennent  of  its  own  ezist- 
(nee  and  powers  to  ttie  House  itself,  voting  upon  the 
question  as  his  conscience  dictated?  But  this  was  haz- 
vdous.  If  the  report  had  been  made,  it  might  so.  have 
happened  that  the  House  would  have  agreed  to  it;  the 
hill  might  not  have  been  lost-— it  might  have  been  car- 
ried to  the  President;  and  the  blame  of  its  defeat  might 
hire  fallen,  not  upon  the  Senate,  but  upon  another  por- 
tiDn  of  the  Government.  It  was  better,  sir,  to  try  the 
chtsoe  of  throwing  it  upon  the  Senate.  "  Tbe  consti- 
tDtiooal  term  of  the  House  had  expired."  And  where 
ifid  this  manager  find  his  legal  or  constitutional  doctrine 
w  this  point'  In  what  book  or  creed  of  politics  did  he 
InrD  Ibat  tbe  term  of  Congress  expires  at  twelve  o'clock 
itnig^ht?  Is  there  any  declaration  in  the  constitution  to 
Ihit  eflTect?  None.  Is  there  any  law  establishing  the 
ooomeooeoient  and  termination  of  Congress  at  that 
hour?  None.  Is  there  any  resolution  or  act  of  Con- 
pctt  itfelf?  Not  one.  Then  where  did  he  learn  it? 
Vis  it  from  practice?  More  than  one  half,  nay,  more 
Ihas  two  thirds,  of  all  the  Congresses  under  this  Gov- 
onnent  have  continued  to  sit,  to  transact  business,  to 
pi»  kws,  after  that  hour.  It  has  been  done  by  all  par- 
heiand  under  all  administrations.  He  had,  in  truth,  no 
competent  authority  for  his  assumption.  The  House 
had  no  excuse  for  neglecting  its  duty.  It  had  constitu- 
tional power  to  act.  The  true  doctrine  is  that  mention- 
«1  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  The  year  and 
(em  end  at  the  close  of  the  last  day's  sitting.  This  is 
ihe  judicial  understanding  on  this  point.  Courts  have 
10  decided  in  relation  to  their  own  powers,  and  the  ex- 
Itvoeit  penalties  of  the  law  have  been  inflicted  in  con- 
fenity  with  it. 

But  the  chairman  of  tbe  managers,  and  those  who 
K^  with  him,  had  one  authority,  whose  controlling 
power,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  I  am  not  so  absurd 
M  to  question.  It  was  that  of  tbe  present  Prendent  of 
lfa«  United  States,  to  whose  opinion  and  action  on  this 
point  it  will  be  my  duty  presently  to  refer. 

When  the  chairman  had  made  this  exposition  of  his 
^'MODOi  which  are  entered  upon  the  journal,  Mr. 
l^vis,  another  of  the  managers,  discharged  this  duty, 
*>d  made  the  report  of  the  agreement  to  which  the 
f^i^fcrees  had  come.  The  Speaker  declared  the  House 
wpoiKSBion  of  the  report;  And  tbe  question  was  pat 
vhether  tbe  House  would  adopt  it?  It  had  then  ar- 
^^  pet  muAos  ambages^  if  not  per  Ui  dUerimina  re- 
'ttn,  at  the  point  where  it  might  act,  and  pass  this  bill. 
If  H  bad  the  desire  to  see  it  pass,  if  the  regard  for  the 
inbiic  interest,  for  "tlie  defence  and  security  of  the 
**fi<>B,"  rose  above  its  deference  and  regard  for  party 
tuples  and  a  party  leader,  and  above  the  paltry  de- 
jl'^of  Uirowing  responsibility  and  censure  upon  the 
^^Mte,  it  had  the  opportunity,  in  spite  of  the  contri- 
T***^  of  those  who  bad  thus  far  baffled  it,  to  vindicate 
^  own  patriotism,  and  secure  to  the  country  all  the 
"If^ni  which -the  fortifications  and  the  navy  required. 
P>d  it  do  so?  And  if  it  did  not,  then  why  not>  An  ob- 
J^op  vu  instantly  stated,  that  there  was  no  quorum; 
^^m  were  appointed— the  two  managers  who  were 
*'**'*ing— and  111  appeared. 

"rt  Camnchael  then  moved  an  adjournment,  and  the 
^  VIS  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  was  35  for,  76 
|p*iMt  it,  the  chairman  being  one  of  tbe  yeas;  and,  on 
pother  aide,  almost  the  solid  vote  of  the  opponents 
*  uic  adnunistration.  They  were  .there,  demanding 
^  teharge  of  the  public  duties,  calling  for  the  pas- 
"Hpc  of  the  appropriation  which  is  now  deemed  so  neces- 
■7  ivr  the  public  inter««ts«    3ut  they  were  not  heard. 


They  were  ready  to  fulfil  the  trust  reposed  in  them^ 
and  they  were  men  with  whom,  now  and  at  all  ttroes» 
1  shall  feet  an  elevated  pride,  as  a  man,  a  citizen,  and 
a  public  officer,  in  being  associated.  This  was  the  last 
time  that  the  yeas  and  nays  were  called  in  that  House, 
whose  journal,  atleastj  will  give  them  a  perpetuity  of 
fame. 

Mr*  Lewis,  one  of  the  deftounced  opposition,  anxious 
that  the  House  should  act  on  the  report  of  the  confer- 
ence and  save  the  bill,  moved  that  the  House  should  ba 
called^  to  compel  members  to  appear;  and  how  was  the 
motion  met?  Mr.  Cambreleng  resisted  it,  and  said,  "  I 
protest  against  tbe  right  to  call  the  House.  What  mem- 
ber will  answer  to  his  name?"  *<1  will!  I  will!*'  was 
the  response.  "  I  am  as  much  in  favor  of  the  fortifica- 
tion bill  as  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey;  but  I  say 
that  the  responsibility  for  its  failure  rests  upon  the  Sen- 
ate, and  not  upon  us.  The  bill  was  defeated  by  the 
Senate."  Sir,  the  declaration  was  too  much  for  the 
House,  and  no!  no!  was  heard  from  every  part  of  It. 
Did  that  member  believe  that  every  assertion  and  every 
absurdity  would  pass  current  with  the  people,  when  it 
came  clothed  with  the  action  and  sanctioned  by  the 
mandates  of  the  party? 

There  were  two  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  F.  O.  J. 
Smith,  one  to  appoint  a  committee  to  wait  upon  the 
President,  to  announce  to  him  that  the  House  was 
ready  to  adjourn;  the  other  to  communicate  the  same 
fact  to  the  Senate.  An  effort  was  made  to  amend 
the  latter,  by  stating  in  it  that  there  was  no  quorum, 
(Jour.  p.  532,)  but  it  was  i)ot  decided.  A  motion  was 
made  by  Mr.  Reed,  of  Massachusetts,  an  opposition 
man,  puce  in  purpose,  &ithful  to  duty  and  his  country, 
to  call  the  House,  but  it  was  defeated  by  a  motion  by 
Mr.  John  Y.  Mason  to  adjourn — which  was  carried, 
without  having  sent  the  ordinary  messages  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate.  And  thus  sic  trannvit,  I  would  that 
we  could  adopt  the  maxim  nil  de  mortuiat  ntsi  bonum; 
but  these  tilings  are  now  matter  of  history;  and  a  faith- 
ful exposition  of  fact,  duty  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, defence  upon  the  accusation  which  has  been 
brought  against  the  Senate,  demand  that  the  truth 
should  be  told  of  it.  Why  was  such  an  exhibition  made 
by  tbe  representatives  of  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of 
this  country?  Has  the  standard  of  the  moral  perception 
of  right  and  wrong  been  depreciated  and  debased? 
Have  the  people  become  so  blinded  by  party  prejudice, 
that  their  representatives  dare  do  any  thmg  which  party 
and  party  leaders  may  prescribe,  and  still  hope  for  ap- 
probation? 

Upon  the  nnotion  to  inform  the  President  or  the  Sen- 
ate, one  of  the  Representatives  from  New  Jersey*-4ie 
to  whom  the  chairman  alluded,  in  the  observation  which 
I  have  quoted— a  friend  of  the  administration,  [Mr. 
Parker,]  who  had  previously  demanded  to  know  wheth- 
er the  managers  meant  to  report  the  result  of  the  con- 
ference, now  exclaimed,  *<How  can  we  pretend  to  say 
that  we  have  concluded  the  business  before  us?  And 
how  can  we  adjourn  without  passing  the  fortification 
bill?  This  House  has  passed  the  bill.  The  Senate 
made  a  large  addition  to  It;  the  House  had  added 
another  appropriation;  the  Senate  disagreed  to  it.  A 
committee  of  conference  was  appointed,  and  that  com- 
mittee has  refused  to  report  to  this  House.  Shall  we 
go  away  and  leave  this  bill,  when  there  is  an  apprehen- 
sion of  war?"  It  was  a  friend  of  the  administration 
which  pronounced  this  condensed  history.  It  is  a  faith- 
ful portrait;  but  it  required  another  question  to  be 
added.  Shall  we  hereafter  venture  to  charge  the  fail- 
ure upon  the  Senate;  and  shall  tbe  President  of  the 
United  States  be  induced  to  assert  their  guilt  in  an  an- 
nual fneaaage? 

Yet  90  it  i8«    The  assertioa  has  been  made  from  the 
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high  place  of  power  and  control  over  popular  belief, 
and  it  has  been  reiterated  upon  this  floor.  To  the  alle- 
gfation  I  oppose  the  facts,  the  journals  of  the  two 
Houses,  the  whole  conduct  of  the  parties  in  this  con- 
troversy, the  declaration  of  Mr.  Parker,  and,  permit 
me  to  add,  tHe  unanswered  testimony  of  Mr.  Barring^er, 
a  member  of  the  House,  made  upon  the  floor  at  the 
time,  and  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  those  who 
would  have  answered  if  they  could.  He  is  reported  to 
have  said;  <*  The  bill  was  defeated  by  an  intrigue  here 
(in  the  House.)  If  gentlemen  desired  names  he  would 
give  them.  But  if  this  was  declined,  he  would  say 
that  there  were  members  who  now  sat  in  their  seats, 
and  would  not  answer  to  their  names,  who  did  so  in 
consummation  of  the  intrigue." 

Mr.  Prendent,  it  was  by  a  House  thus  constituted, 
and  thus  acting,  that  the  bill  was  kept  from  the  Senate. 
It  expired  there,  in  their  keeping,  and  when  the  Sen- 
ate had  no  power  to  reach  it.  If  the  Senate  had  been 
willing  to  pass  it,  with  the  three  million  provision  in  it, 
it  would  have  been  out  of  our  power.  This  body,  after 
sending  its  last  message  to  the  House,  continued  in  ses- 
sion nearly  or  quite  an  hour,  waiting  for  that  bill;  ho- 
ping that  a  returning  recollection  of  what  was  due  to  the 
country,  if  not  to  themselves,  might  induce  them  to 
agree  to  its  passage.  But  the  case  was  hopelessj  the 
condition  and  proceedings  of  the  House  were  known, 
witnessed  by  most  of  the  members  of  this  body,  and 
the  President  had  himself  retired  from  the  Capitol. 

I  have  before  alluded  to  the  fact  of  the  President's 
absence  from  the  Capitol.  What  may  have  been  the 
precise  extent  of  its  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
House  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide.  But  the  fact  was 
known  in  both  Houses  long  before  either  of  them  ad- 
journed, and  was  familiarly  spoken  of,  as  the  reason  why 
**  itwas  past  twelve  o'clock,  and  no  quorum  in  the  House." 

The  fact  itself  is  without  dispute.  The  Senate  had 
rejected  the  three  million  appropriation;  they  had  re- 
fused to  intrust  to  him  what  they  would  have  trusted  to 
no  man— the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  over  a 
portion  of  the  treasury.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Senate 
had  indefinitely  postponed  the  nomination  of  ^Ir.  I'aney 
as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Secretary 
carried  this  decision  to  him.  His  uncommon  patience 
would  bear  no  more.  Power  had  been  denied,  and  a 
favorite  rejected.  He  refused  to  receive  our  message, 
told  the  Secretary  it  was  past  12  o'clock,  and  he  would 
receive  no  more  communications  from  the  Senate,  and 
soon  left  the  Capitol.  What  was  the  precise  hour  when 
this  dignified  exhibition  took  place  cannot  be  ascertain- 
.  ed.  The  watches  and  clocks  did  not  agree.  But 
whether  before  or  after  midnight  was  of  no  consequence. 
His  own  official  term  had  not  expired,  and  it  would 
have  been  quite  as  proper  for  him  to  have  permitted 
the  two  Houses  to  determine  for  themselves  when  theirs 
did;  at  least,  to  have  received  such  messages  as  they 
might  send,  and  return  to  them  respectful  answers.  But 
the  favorite  had  been  rejected,  and  there  was  no  hope 
of  the  three  millions,  although  $1,670,000  might  still 
have  been  saved  to  the  fortifications  and  defences  of  the 
country. 

Might  not  this  fact  have  had  some  influence  on  the 
fate  of  the  bill?  Might  it  not  have  been  thought  unkind, 
and  against  the  doctrines  of  party,  to  pass  it,  and  throw 
tipon  the  President  the  responsibility  of  its  loss?  Might 
it  not  have  been  feared  that  he  would  refuse  to  sign  it? 
Notwithstanding  his  refusal  to  receive  any  Airthef  com- 
munications from  the  Senate,  1  hope  he  would  not  have 
rejected  it.  It  would  have  come  to  him  from  the  House, 
and  must  have  been  returned  to  the  House,  in  which  it 
originated.  Besides,  it  would  have  been  a  pretty  bold 
venture  to  have  placed  himself  on  the  point  of  time, 
after  signing  the  Cumberland  road  bill  that  very  night. 


And  none  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  so  acted.  Eren 
one  of  them,  except  since  the  rule  which  regulates  tki 
action  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  laat  three  days,  Iw 
signed  bills  after  that  hour.  It  has  so  happened,  thongl 
still  not  very  old,  that  I  have  personally  known  the  &e 
in  relation  to  four  of  them.  And  there  is,  if  ponible 
still  higher  authority  than  theirs.  A  member  of  (b 
committee  who  waited  upon  General  Washington  »itl 
bills  for  his  signature  at  the  close  of  bis  official  term,  ii 
formed  me  that  he  went  to  his  house  about  two  o'cJod 
in  the  morning.  The  President  had  retired;  but  b 
came  down,  made  a  remark  respecting  the  time,  is 
signed  the  bills;  and  they  were  a  large  proportion  o 
those  upon  your  statute  book  which  were  approved  a 
the  Sd  of  March  of  that  year:  some  of  them  relating  ti 
the  courts,  the  debt,  the  treasury,  and  other  subjects  o 
importance.  May  we  not  hope  that  our  present  Cbie 
Magistrate  would  have  been  influenced  by  the  conduc 
of  the  first  Washington,  and  that  of  his  own  alleged  a 
emplar,  Mr.  JcfTerson?  Observe,  sir,  I  do  not  use  Uh 
word  pretendu. 

In  the  review  of  this  case,  I  feel  confidence  in  repesl 
ing  my  declaration,  that  the  Senate  did  its  duty,  and  it 
whole  duty,  fully,  faithfully,  fearlessly.  There  is  no 
one  fact,  when  truly  stated  and  understood,  which  doe 
not  sustain  this  assertion.  We  added  largely,  of  sn 
own  motion,  to  the  appropriations  which  were  called  fti 
by  the  Executive,  and  voted  by  the  House.  Theyg»« 
us  $439,000;  we  added  to  it  $431,000.  They  isked  m 
to  place  three  millions  more  at  the  unrestrained  discre 
tion  of  the  Executive;  we  refund,  but  agreed  to  sd( 
$800,000  for  specified  objects.  We  urged  on  the  Houa 
the  pasmge  of  a  bill  which  gave  $1,679,000  for  putliif 
the  country  in  a  state  of  defence.  In  any  event,  it  m 
enough;  as  much  as  the  Executive  could  have  used  oi 
creet ly  and  economically.  I  demand,  then,  are  we  gudt] 
ornotg^iltv? 

Mr.  President,  the  patience  of  the  Senate  must  be  ex 
hausled,  and  I  will  not  stop  to  draw,  as  it  might  b< 
drawn,  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  I  will  only  rtm 
the  Senate  of  the  persons  and  the  party  who  ^^^^ 
controlling  actors  in  that  extraordinary  scene.  Vm 
were  they  who  first  proposed  $4S9,000  only  of  specifii 
appropriations,  and  resisted  its  increase,  and  yet  offew 
to  place  three  millions  at  the  disposal  of  the  Presideot 
at  his  discretion?  The  journals  answer,  and  to  the«^ 
appeal.  They  were  the  friends  and  supporters  of  * 
administration.  Who  objected  to  a  conference,  by  wbw 
the  bill  might  have  been  saved?  The  friends  of  theKl 
ministration.  Who  insisted  upon  the  bill  when  thetbre 
millions  were  to  be  placed  in  the  bands  of  one  mtfr  1* 
defeated  it  when  $1,670,000  were  to  be  sppropnoW 
for  specific  objects?  The  friends  of  the  adroinrstwtion 
Who  refused  to  report  and  receive  the  agreement  bytw 
conference  of  the  two  Houses?  The  same  persons,  wo 
threw  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  ^^^  ^ 
The  same  party.  Who  moved  adjournments  to  p«*  * 
end  to  the  action  of  the  House— objected  tovotnT 
and  endeavored  to  prevent  the  House  from  "**'UflL 
proceeding?  Messrs.  Cambreleng,  Polk,  ^^^^'yj 
Jarvis,  Mann,  Jones,  Carmichael,  John  V.  ^'^^^^ji 
other  like  persons.  On  the  other  side,  and  in  °VVf^ 
to  all  these  proceedings,  you  almost  «n^*"*^*^  jJiL 
members  who  arc  denounced  as  unworthy  of  ^*"J^^ 
because  they  cannot  bend  the  knee  to  power.  Oo 
of  the  votes  there  arc  exceptions.  This  is  the  <^^ 
the  first  offering  of  the  three  million  ■^^^'^"L^i 
are  to  be  found  in  favor  of  it  a  few  names  of  ^^P^yjj 
members,  and  they  are  men  of  as  pure  ^^^^^^^  tnd 
whom  the  country  can  boast.  I  believe  they  ^'^^^ 
erred  grievously.  But  1  neither  impeach  their  ^^^ 
those  of  any  member  of  either  House,  in  ^^^%\^  it- 
section.   If  they  thought  it  constitutions!,  C^"''^"' 
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quired  by  the  condition  of  the  country,  it  was  their  duty 
to  vote  for  it.  I  thought  otherwise,  and  have  no  desire 
Bov,  or  hereafter,  to  shrink  from  the  full  measure  of 
that  repoosibility  in  regard  to  it,  which  is  justly  and 
truly  laid  upon  the  station  which  I  occupy.  I  saw  no 
necessity  for  Testing  any  discretion  in  the  Executive  in 
selecting  the  objects  on  which  the  public  treasure  should 
be  expended*  The  selection  of  those  objects,  and  the 
sums  to  be  expended  on  each,  was  the  high  duty  of  Con- 
gresi,  not  of  the  President,  and  we  had  had  time  enough 
to  make  the  selection  and  prescribe  the  sums.  I  had 
BO  inclination  to  leave,  by  any  vote  of  mine,  either  pow- 
er or  inducement  to  the  Executive  to  commence  actual 
war,  or  temptation  to  place  us  in  a  condition  in  which  it 
^MHild  be  unavoidable,  and  I  he  time  of  its  commence- 
nent  was  not  matter  of  choice  with  us. 

It  is  the  high  and  solemn  duty  of  Congress,  and  of 
Coogress  alone,  to  declare  war,  and  to  decide  upon  the 
time  and  manner  in  which  it  shall  be  waged.     I  had  not, 
perhaps,  all  the  confidence  in  the  prudence  and  discre- 
tion of  the  Chief  Magistrate  which  I  ought  to  exercise; 
sod,  looking  to  the  peace  and  interests  of  the  country, 
1  felt  that  it  was  due  to  them  that  we  should  not  unne- 
eesisrily  intrust  too  much  power  over  them  to  him  or 
any  other  one  man,  nor  forget  that  liberty  and  free  insti- 
tutions require  incessant  watchfulness  and  jealousy.     I 
thought  it  a  fit  occasion  to  apply  '*  the  firm  and  fearless 
check  of  the  Senate''  to  the  progress  of  those  move- 
nents  which  might  render  our  Government  a  *'  simple 
eiecQtive  machine.*'    I  saw  no  impending  danger  of  an 
ctriy  hostile  invanon — ^no  such  pressure  as  could  not  be 
net  by  Congress  at  its  regular  meetings,  or  at  such  as 
the  Executive  had  the  power  to  call.     I  believed  that 
the  proposition  to  grant,  in  the  mode  proposed,  three 
millions,  or  ten,  or  twenty,  or  onet  was  a  violation  of  the 
coostitotion  of  the  land,  and  that  the  necessity  which 
dKxild  induce  its  open  violation  within  these  halls  should 
be  the  last  struggle  of  a  despairing  and  hopeless  people. 
A  hoitile  force  may  be  repelled  and  driven  from  our 
ihores~a  city  in  ruins,  or  a  Capitol  destroyed,  may  be 
rebuilt—but  that  constitution,  broken  by  the  overthrow 
of  its  bahnced  powers,  cannot  be  repaired.     Give  to 
the  Executive  the  control  in  the  disposition  of  your 
htsnry,  and  over  peace  and  war,  and  its  best  guards  to 
your  liberties  are  |^one,  and  will  never  be  renewed;  or, 
if  they  should  be,  it  will  be  through  scenes  to  which  for- 
eign war  will  be  a  trifle.  The  last  and  only  bond  of  your 
union  will  be  severed;  and  that  flag,  of  whose  honor  we 
have  been  reminded,  will  present  one  star,  and  one 
only,  and  the  place  of  its  stripes  will  be  covered  with 
one  shade,  or  they  will  float  fitfully,  without  mutual  de- 
P^enee  and  connexion.    Let  us  save  that  constitution, 
in  sU  our  ebullitions  of  party,  in  all  our  devotion  to  men, 
in  sll  our  hours  of  trial,  internal  and  external. 

Hr.  President,  I  thank  tlie  Senate  for  its  patience.     1 

hive  endeavored  to  exhibit  the  truth  in  relation  to  that 

IMiint  on  which  the  Chief  Magistrate  has  chosen  to  make 

ha  accusation  against  this  b(xly,  and  send  it  on  the  four 

•inds  of  heaven.  And  1  have  done  it  by  references  to  the 

joumsls  and  reports  of  Congress.  I  have  declared  my  own 

▼icvsand  purposes  in  the  act  which  I  have  performed.  If 

1^^^  adversaries  shall  still  repeat  the  charge,  I  turn 

theiB  to  the  records  of  Congress.  If  any  personal  and  po- 

mieal friend,  who  has  known  my  course  in  life,  shall  deem 

It  proper  to  impute  to  me  other  feelings  than  those 

^ich  I  have  expressed,  and  believe  that  I  am  unwilling 

w  the  country  should  be  defended,  and  have  ceased 

to  remember  that  my  country,  in  any  and  every  trial,  is 

my  country  still,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  bow  in  silence. 

I  maU  have  no  retorts  and  recriminations  to  make.     All 

that  1  shall  demand  is,  that  I  be  tried  in  the  hour  when 

1 5.''®'*8'of  ray  native  land  are  to  be  avenged:  and  if 

tiail,  then,  and  not  till  then,- let  my  coDdemnation  be 

prooounced. 


TVXSDAT,  jAirUAXT  26. 

MICHIGAN  MBMOIUAL. 

The  memorial  from  the  Legislature  of  Michigan,  on 
the  subject  of  her  admission  into  the  Union,  having 
been  presented, 

Mr.  HENDRICKS  moved  that  it  be  laid  on  the  Ubie. 
Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  suggested  the  giving  the  me- 
morial the  same  direction  that  had  been  given  to  a  me- 
morial having  reference  to  the  admission  of  Michigan  in- 
to the  Union  in  the  other  House.  He  would  refer  it  to 
the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  President's 
message  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  question  of  bound- 
ary between  the  State  of  Ohio  and  Michigan.  This 
direction  would  not  commit  4>he  Senate,  and  would  al- 
low to  the  memorialists  an  opportunity,  to  which  they 
were  undoubtedly  entitled,  of  being  heard. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS  would  be  the  last  to  oppose  the 
giving  a  hearing  to  the  memorialists;  but  certainly  the 
Senate  had  not  progressed  so  far  as  to  be  prepared  to 
receive  a  communication  from  Michigan  as  a  State.  If 
she  wished  to  become  a  State,  she  ought  to  proceed  in 
the  constitutional  manner  that  other  States  had  done. 

Mr.  TIPTON  said  he  was  extremely  unwilling  that  it  ' 
should  be  supposed  he  was  capable  of  takmg  any 
course  denying  the  right  of  the  people  of  Michigan  to 
approach  either  branch  of  the  national  Legislature  by 
petition  or  remonstrance.  He  hoped  he  had  shown 
sufficiently,  on  a  former  occi^ion,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Senate,  that,  under  the  present  form  of  her  constitu^ 
tion,  assuming  a  boundary  she  was  not  entitled  to, 
Michigan  oould  not  rightfully  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 
His  colleague  and  himself  could  not  admit  that  she 
was  a  State  under  present  circumstances,  claiming,  as 
she  did,  a  portion  of  their  State.  On  th4t  occasion  the 
subject  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and  he  and  his  col- 
league were  content  to  wait  until  they  heard  that  com- 
mittee's report,  before  acting  further  on  the  subject. 
While  the  matter  remained  in  this  situation,  it  was 
unnecessary  as  well  as  vexatious  to  be  receiving  peti- 
tions, and  discussing  them.  He  was  anxious  to  hear 
the  report  of  the  select  committee,  from  which  the  Sea- 
gate might  make  up  a  correct  decision  on  this  delicate 
question. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  was  not  disposed  to  interfere 
unnecessarily  in  this  matter,  but,  as  one  of  the  Senators 
of  the  United  States,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  endeav- 
or to  give  such  a  direction  to  the  memorial  as  would 
enable  those  who  framed  it  to  present  their  views  to 
the  Senate,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  Senators  to 
examine  carefully  and  deliberately  their  claims,  without 
committing  themselves.  He  would  therefore  prefer 
that  the  course  taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  be  followed  on  this  occasion.  He  should  like  to 
know  why  the  gentlemen  from  Indiana  were  opposed  to 
giving  the  memorial  this  direction.  If  they  were  in  fa- 
vor of  the  admission  of  Michigan  into  the  Union,  on  the 
condition  that  she  made  the  proper  change  in  her  con- 
stitution, respecting  boundary,  why  not  refer  the  memo- 
rial to  the  committee,  who  would  report  distinctly  what 
it  would  be  necessary  for  Michigan  to  do.^  The  subject 
was  already  before  the  committee,  and,  to  enable  them 
to  have  the  whole  subject  before  them,  they  ought  also 
to  have  this  memorial.  They  could  not  ask  for  it,  nor 
act  on  it,  without  the  order  of  the  Senate.  The  com- 
mittee would  act  and  report  at  all  events,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen, by  refusing  the  reference  of  this  memorial, 
would  not  prevent  the  subject  of  the  admission  of  Michi- 
gan from  being  discussed  at  this  session.  It  was  cus- 
tomary to  refer  memorials  of  this  nature  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  but  as  there  had  been  a  select 
committee  constituted  to  consider  the  President's  mes- 
sage on  this  subject  and  the  disputed  boundary  ques- 
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tion»  and  as  Michigan  bad,  since  the  appointment  of  the 
committee,  given  her  views  more  at  large  in  the  document 
iust  ready  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  refer  it  to 
the  same  committep,  in  order  that  they  might  have  the 
whole  subject  before  them.  He  wanted  a  report  at 
length,  after  a  full  and  fair  investigation  by  the  commit- 
tee, that  Senators,  having  such  a  report  on  their  tables, 
tnight  carefully  examine  it,  and  come  to  a  direct  decision. 
Mr.  EWING,  of  Ohio,  observed  that  the  objections  of 
the  Senators  from  Indiana  were  not  as  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  memorial  by  a  committee,  nor  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Michigan  into  the  Union.  Their  objections,  as 
he  understood  them,  were  that  by  receiving  this  peti- 
tion, it  would  be  admitting  that  Michigan  was  a  State, 
and  that  she  had  a  Legislature  as  such.  Now,  he  (Mr. 
£.)  did  not  admit  that  Michigan  was  a  State,  and  had  a 
Legislature.  He  knew  very  well  that  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  every  State  of  the  Union,  had  a 
right  to  memorialize  Congress,  and  to  be  heard;  but  the 
question  was,  was  Michigan  a  State?  If  there  be  not 
such  a  State,  (said  Mr.  E.,)  then  we  cannot  accept  the 
memorial  in  its  present  shape.  We  concede  the  point 
that  she  is  a  State,  (continued  Mr.  E.,)  if  we  accept  this 
memorial,  purporting,  as  it  does,  to  come  from  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  TIPTON" observed  that  the  constitution  submit- 
ted by  the  people  of  Michigan  had  been  sent,  «s  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  observed,  to  a  select  committee. 
To  that  he  had  no  objection.  It  was  well  known  that 
for  two  years  he  has  been  advocating  the  rights  of  that 
people;  and  when  they  brought  themselves  before  Con- 
gress in  a  constitutional  form  he  would  readily  agree  to 
admit  them  into  the  Union.  This,  however,  they  had 
not  done.  If  it  was  possible  to  admit  them  without  doing 
injustice  to  the  other  States,  whose  boundaries  they 
had  attempted  to  overstep,  he  would  be  the  first  to  do 
it;  but  what  did  the  document  before  them  declare^  It 
was  not  the  constitution  of  Michigan,  nor  coming  from 
the  people  of  that  Territory,  but  it  purported  to  be  a 
memorial  coming  from  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Michigan.  There  was  no  such  political  body  as  that  as- 
sumed in  the  memorial,  and  he  and  his  colleague  were  not 
'willing  to  admit  there  was.  He  did  not  wish  to  reject 
the  memorial.  He  was  contented  with  the  motion  of 
liis  colleague  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  and  on  that  question 
he  would  ask  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  accordingly  ordered. 
Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  referred  to  the  course  taken 
Mrith  a  similar  memorial  from  Michigan  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  hoped  the  Senators  from  Indiana 
vould  consent  to  let  this  memorial  take  the  same  course. 
A  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  he 
said,  to  reject  the  memorial,  and  the  motion  was  not  sus- 
tained. A  motion  was  then  made  to  receive  it  and  refer 
it  to  a  committee,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  the 
paper  was  not  received  as  the  memorial  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  a  State,  but  as  the  memorial  t)f  individuals. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  observed  that,  by  general  consent, 
the  motion  to  lay  the  memorial  on  the  table  might  be 
withdrawn,  and  he  hoped  the  Senators  from  Indiana 
would  consent  to  that  coursej  and  let  the  memorial 
take  the  same  direction  that  had  been  given  to  the  one 
in  the  other  House.  He  did  not  perceive  that  any  thing 
could  be  gained  by  the  opposers  of  the  admission  of 
Michigan  by  refusing  to  refer  their  memorial.  The 
Senator  from  Indiaiia  proposed  to  receive  the  document, 
and  then  lay  it  on  the  table;  for  it  would  be  as  much 
received  by  laying  it  on  the  table  as  by  referring  it  to  a 
committee.  The  course  taken  by  the  other  House  did 
not  commit  them  as  to  Michigan's  being  a  State.  They 
resolved  that  they  would  hear  the  memorial  as  they 
would  hear  the  memorial  of  private  individuals.  If  the 
Senate  should  adopt  this  course,  it  appeared  to  him  4bat 


it  woukl  be  more  calculated  to  satisfy  the  people  o 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  tbmn  by  refusing  %o  receii^ 
the  memorial.  It  would  certainly  be  the  moeit  unem 
ceptionable  course  to  refer  the  memorial  with  the  qaaG 
fication  made  in  the  other  House;  and  a  reference  t< 
the  select  committee,  who  already  bad  the  mibiect  be 
fore  them,  was  preferable  to  a  reference  to  the  Judia 
ry  Committee. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS  then  withdrew  his  motion  to  k] 
the  memorial  on  the  table,  with  the  general  cooseat  « 
the  Senators,  as  the  yeas  and  nays  had  beea  ordered. 
and  submitted  a  motion  in  the  following  fom: 

"  Ordered^  That  the  memorial  purporting  to  be  iitM 
tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Stjrtu 
of  Michigan  be  referred  to  the  select  coaiinittee,  a|> 
pointed  on  the  22d  of  December,  in  relation  tc^tlle  ad< 
mission  of  Michigan  into  the  Union,  and  that  the  Seimtc 
regard  the  same  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  volontniy 
act  of  individuals." 

Mr.  DAVIS  .was  in  favor  of  giving  the  petitioa  the 
usual  direction.  A  petition  from  a  man  representing 
himself  to  be  a  ship  owner  did  not  prove  him  to  be  s 
ship  owner,  nor  did  the  petition  of  a  manufiict«rer, 
representing  himself  as  such,  prove  him  to  he  one,  nod 
we  are  not  bound  to  recognise  their  character.  Kow« 
these  persons  represent  themselves  to  be,  I  suppose,  a 
political  body.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  when  a  peti- 
tion came  here  in  respectful  terms,  it  oiight  to  be  treat- 
ed in  a  respectful  manner.  He  would  be  satisfied  to 
consider  the  petition  as  containing  a  laithful  description 
of  themselves,  and  was  disposed  to  let  it  take  tlie  ordi- 
nary course. 

Mr.  NILES  said  that,  aside  from  matters  of  form,  be 
was  disposed  to  regard  the  petition  as  comisf^  from  the 
people  of  Michigan,  claiming  political  rights  of    the 
highest  magnitude,  and   he  could  not  refuse  to    hesr 
them,  and  least  of  all  a  memorial  coming  from  a  whole 
people,  claiming  admission    into  the    fedeml    Union. 
Have  they  (said  Mr.  N.)  not  a  right  to  select  their  own 
mode  of  application^    They  came  here  not  asking  a 
matter  of  favor,  but  a  matter  of  right.     Had  tbey  not  a 
right  to  select  their  own  committee  to  represent  thoK 
rights?    For  his  part,  be  was  disposed  to  hear  them. 
If  there  ever  was  a  people  who  claimed  righta  of  a  high 
character,  it  was  those   who  bad  political  n^ts,  and 
were  not  represented.     He  regretted  to  see  a  disposi- 
tion manifested  to  shut  out  the  inquiry,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  being  heard . 

Mr.  £WlNG,'of  Ohio,  said  he  would  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  that  there  had  been  no  attempt 
made  there  to  shut  this  people  out  from  a   hesuing. 
There  were  ways  enough  of  presenting  this  eommuni- 
cation  to  Congress  witliout  the  petitioners  presentiag 
themselves  as  the  Legislature  of  a  State.     His  objec- 
>tion  was  to  the  form  in  which  the  memorial  came,  and 
not  to  giving  the  people  of  Michigan  a  hearing^.     Gen- 
tlemen therefore  were  mistaken,  and  misstated  them  in 
saying  that  they  were  opposed  to  givmg  the  people  of 
Michigan  an  opportunity  of  being  heard.     The    troe 
question  before  the  Senate  was,  whether  this  memonai 
came  from  a  State — whether  the  Senate  could  address 
Michigan  as  a  State,  and  receive  communications  from 
her  as  such.     The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Davis]  had  compared   this   memorial  to   one  coming 
from  a  person  declaring  himself  to  be  a  manufacturer, 
ship  owner,  &c.,  and  contended  that  Congress,  havinf^  no 
right  to  inquire  into  the  occupation  of  individually  but 
bound  to  receive  petitions  coming  from  them,  oug^t  not  lo 
reject  them  merely  because  they  do  not  give  a  true  de- 
scription of  themselves.  This  was  very  true;  as  regarded 
individuals,  we  do  not  inquire   (said  Mr.  £.)   what  is 
the  occupation  of  the  petitioner,  but  whether  he  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States;  for  he  pjxsumcd  the  geii- 
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fleiMn  would  not  receive  a  petition  from  the  Emperor 
of  Japtn  or  the  Goremor  of  Upper  or  Lower  Canada. 
It  was,  however,  absolutely  necessarj  that,  when  a  com- 
manication  came  from  an  aaaociation  of  people  styling 
tliemselfei  as  the  Legislature  of  a  State,  their  designa- 
tion should  be  a  true  one,  otherwise  they  could  not 
properly  be  heard.  Now,  the  people  of  Michigan  had 
an  undoubted  right  to  petition  Congress;  but  could  they 
delegate  this  right  to  a  body  called  a  Legislature?  They 
cooid  not  do  it  without  the  authority  of  Congress;  and 
if  (nid  Mr.  E.)  we  receive  this  petition  from  them, 
we  admit  in  some  measure  (he  did  not  say  it  would  be 
an  absolute  measure)  that  Michigan  was  a  State.  He 
was  content  with  the  course  pursued  by  the  House  of 
Bcpreaentatives,  and  hoped  that  it  might  be  followed  in 
Ihe  Senate. 

Mr.  TIPTON  conceived  the  section  of  country  he 
represented  was  intended  to  be  affected  by  this  applica- 
tion. He  could  perceive  that  honorable  Senators,  who 
were  not  immediately  concerned  in  this  question,  had 
not  eiamined  the  case  in  all  its  bearings^  and  he  would 
ask  them  seriously  to  examine  it.  Mr.  T.  would  refer 
then  to  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the 
constitution,  which  had  reference  to  the  terms  of  ad- 
niawn  of  the  new  States.  The  people  of  Michigan 
Kad  informed  them  that  they  had  formed  a  State  Gov- 
ernnent,  and  that  two  persons  bad  been  elected  aa  Sen- 
ators to  represent  them  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States^  who  are  here,  and  claimed  seats  as  such.  By 
the  decision  of  the  Senate,  seats  were  not  granted  to 
them.  His  colleague  and  himself  could  do  no  a«t  that, 
by  anjr  possibility,  might  be  construed  into  a  recogni- 
tion of  Michigan  as  a  State.  The  people  of  Michigan 
claimed  many  miles  over  the  territory  of  the  State  be 
Kpresented.  And,  until  that  claim  was  adjusted,  the 
boiindaries  could  not  be  defined  so  as  to  entitle  her  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Union.  All  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Michigan  would  come  up  fairly  before  the  corh 
nittee  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred;  and  be  bad  no 
objection  to  the  petition  being  received,  and  referred 
|o  that  committee,  who  would  then  have  the  whqje  sub- 
ject before  them,  provided  it  was  referred  in  the  man- 
Mf  proposed  by  his  colleague — as  a  memorial  coming 
fron  the  people  of  Michigan,  and  not  as  coming  from 
her  Le^ialature  as  a  State.  He  denied  the  possibility 
of  the  existence  of  that  body  (the  Legislature)  as  a  po- 
^1  body,  and  it  could  not  become  such,  until,  by 
*h«if  acts,  they  brought  themselves  within  the  provi- 
"OM  of  the  constitution'  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
which  they  bad  not  done. 

Mr.  PORTER  intended  to  vote  for  the  proposition  of 
Ihe  Senator  from  Indiana,  but  some  remarks  bad  been 
"^  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  to  which  he 
»«jld  reply.  The  gentleman  was  opposed  to  the  qual- 
■"cstion  in  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  be- 
J**  the  right  of  petition  might  be  infringed  by  it. 
n<w,  he  did  not  understand  any  such  thing.  The  ref- 
erence, in  the  manner  proposed,  did  not  preclude  the 
petitioners  from  being  heard,  but  simply  declared  that 
^  Senate  was  not  yet  prepared  to  decide  that  Michi- 
^  vas  a  State.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  thought 
^t  petitiong  could  be  received  there  about  any  thing 
'2; e^ery  thing.  He  thought  they  ought  to  be  about  such 
things  u  Congress  could  act  on,  and  from  some  known 
P**^  or  cor|)orate  body,  before  they  could  properly  be 
JJ^ed.  He  did  not  wish  to  waste  time  on  matters 
yM  seemed  to  be  of  trifling  import,  but  it  did  appear 
w  him  that  the  receiving  a  petition  from  Michigan  as  a 
^j^  would  be  an  admission  of  the  fact  that  she  was 
*hat  she  called  herself.  He  did  not  intend  to  interfere 
of  ni5f  ^"^">^®"y  between  Michigan  and  the  States 
^  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  as  to  boundary,  but  it 
•eewed  to  him  that  no  Territory  could  come  before 


them  as  a  State  until  the  consent  of  Congress  had  been 
g^yen  to  her  admission  into  the  Union.  He  assured  hia 
honorable  friend  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Nilss]  that  he 
was  ready  to  give  the  most  deliberate  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  Michigan,  and  to  decide  upon  them  according 
to  the  best  of  his  judgment.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
in  that  Territory  and  the  adjoining  States  would  make 
no  difference  with  him,  nor  prevent  him  from  deciding, 
impartially  between  them. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  regarded  the  political  existence  of 
Michigan  as  a  State,  as  a  nonentity.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Davis]  had  said  that  we  were 
not  bound  to  recognise  a  petitioner  as  a  manufacturer,, 
because  be  called  himself  one  in  the  petition.  That 
case  did  not  apply  to  a  corporate  body,  and  especially^ 
to  a  political  body.  The  petition  must  or  must  not  be 
received.  The  position  it  assumed*  was  strongly  illus- 
trative of  the  position  some  gentlemen  had  assunoed  on 
this  floor.  To  receive  this  petition  would  amount  to  a 
recognition  of  Michigan  as  a  State,  and  he  could  there- 
fore not  agree  to  receive  it. 

Mr.  CLAYTON,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Caxbouit,  said  be 
hoped  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  not  vary  his  mo^ 
tion.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  course  now  proposed 
was  the  very  one  to  prevent  airdissatisfaction  on  either 
side.  By  referring  the  subject  to  the  select  committee, 
with  the  qualification  proposed,  we  do  not  (said  he) 
commit  ourselves  at  all  as  to  whether  Michigan  is,  or  i« 
not,  a  State.  We  send  the  memorial  (said  be)  to  the 
committee  1o  inquire  into  the  fact.  Besides,  in  the  very 
langfuage  of  this  order  contemplated  in  the  motion,  it 
was  provided  that  the  Senate  received  this  document 
from  a  particular  section  of  the  country,  as  a  memorial 
coming  from  the  people  of  that  Territory,  and  nut  as  a 
memorial  from  a  State.  How,  then,  could  it  be  con* 
tended  that,  by  receiving  and  referring  the  memorial, 
the  Senate  would  be  committed  aa  to  MicMgan's  being 
a  State?  To  decide  at  once  that  this  was  a  State,  or  to 
do  any  act  recognising  her  as  such,  without  reference  tp 
the  boundaries  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  would 
create  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  excitement.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  just  and  right  that  every  thing  said 
by  this  people,  as  a  people,  should  be  heard.  Let  the 
memorial,  therefore,  (said  Mr.  C.,)  go  to  a  committee^ 
to  consider  the  subject  calmly  and  deliberately,  and  to 
report  all  the  facts  necessary  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DAVIS  did  not  feel  any  great  anxiety  about  thia 
matter.  He  had  understood,  till  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  arose,  that  no  objection  had  l>een  made  to  rer 
ceiving  the  memorial,  and  that  it  was  already  in  the  posr 
session  of  the  Senate.  His  worthy  friend  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Ewiiro]  asked  whether  he  would  receive  a  petition 
from  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  That  question  he  was  not 
called  on  to  answer,  because  the  gentleman  went  fur- 
ther, and  said  that  when  petitions  were  presented,  the 
inquiry  was  not  made  whether  the  petitioner  had  con 
rectly  designated  himself  as  a  manufacturer  or  ship  own- 
er, but  whether  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  8tate& 
Now,  did  not  this  settle  the  very  question  before  the 
Senate?  Were  not  these  memorialists  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  falling  within  the  description  of  those 
entitled  to  petition  Congress,  given  by  the  gentlemAn 
from  Ohio?  While  up,  he  would  ask  of  the  Senatom 
from  Indiana,  whether  it  was  more  profitable  to  have 
the  inquiry  there  made  whether  Michigan  was  a  State, 
or  to  have  the  same  inquiry  made  by  a  committee?  This 
seemed  to  be  a  mere  question  of  expediency.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  had  stated  the  true  question, 
which  was,  whether  the  petition  should  be  received  or 
not.  But  that  question  bad  been  settled;  and  it  was  too 
late  then  to  raise  it,  and  it  would  be  inexpedient  to 
do  so. 
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Mr.  RUGGLES  moved  a  division  of  the  ouestlon  on 
Mr.  HsiTDKicKs's  motion,  so  as  to  take  it  first  on  the 
reference,  without  the  accompanying^  qualification. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  said  the  effect  of  a  division  of  the 
question  would  be  to  make  those  who  were  anxious  to 
give  Michigan  a  hearing  vote  against  the  reference  al- 
together, under  the  apprehension  that  the  qualification 
declaring  that  the  Senate  did  not  receive  the  memorial 
as  one  coming  from  a  State  might  not  be  carried.  Now, 
the  proposition  made  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  was 
one  that  would  give  to  the  memorialists  a  full  and  fair 
hearing,  without  committing  any  Senator  who  voted 
for  it. 

Mr.  LEIGH  said,  if  the  call  for  a  division  was  insisted 
upon,  it  would  place  the  Senators  in  the  position  men- 
tioned by  the  gentleman  from  Delaware,  [Mr.  Clat- 
Tov,]  and  he  hoped  the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr. 
RufiSLSs]  would  not  insist  upon  it.  He  suggested  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Rueexss]  that  he  could 
get  at  his  object  by  moving  to  strike  out  the  qualifica- 
tion in  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  ~ 

Mr.  RUGGLES.  If  .the  petition  was  considered  by 
this  body  as  coming  from  individuals  simply,  the  objec- 
tion would  seem  to  be  obviated  as  to  its  reception.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  say  these  individuals  were  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Michigan  State,  or  whatever  name  it  was 
called  by;  they  called  themselves  a  Legislature.  It  was 
immaterial  to  him  by  what  name  they  were  called,  as 
regarded  this  petition.  Were  the  Senate  authorized  to 
say,  we  shall  not  hear  them  as  a  peopled  If  they  had 
called  themselves  a  convention  of  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan, would  the  question  arise  whether  we  should  re- 
ceive their  memorial?  We  do  not  make  the  inquiry 
(said  Mr.  R.)  when  the  proceedings  of  an  assembly 
calling  themselves  a  convention  are  presented  to  us, 
whether  they  are  what  they  import  to  be  or  not. 

Mr.  NILES  said  that  the  object,  as  he  apprehended, 
was  to  ask  an  expression  of  the  Senate,  that  the  organi- 
zation of  Michigan  was  improper  and  unlawful.  He 
was  not  prepared  te  do  so.  They  did  not  claim  to  be  a 
State;  they  came  for  the  consent  of  Cong^ss  to  become 
a  State. 

[Mr.  Clattov  here  rose  to  correct  the  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  [Mr.  Nilxs,]  and 
said  they  claimed  the  Territory  as  a  State.] 

Mr.  N.  understood  it.  The  only  question  was,  whe- 
ther the  Senate  should  enter  into  a  preliminary  measure. 
Did  the  constitution  provide  any  particular  mode  for 
that?  No.  They  were  bound — it  was  their  duty — to  re- 
ceive ne^  States  under  the  proper  restrictions.  They 
could  not  have  federal  rights  without  the  consent  of 
Congress.  They  must  have  their  constitution  framed, 
and  submit  it  to  Congress,  to  see  that  it  was  republican, 
and  not  incompatible  with  our  Government.  He  was 
willing  to  let  them  take  what  preliminary  steps  now 
they  pleased;  and  when  the  question  of  their  rights  came 
before  the  Senate,  they  would  take  care  that  there  was 
no  violation  of  the  rights  or  principles  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  moved  to  lay  the  memorial  on  the 
table,  in  order  to  take  up  the  unfinished  busined  of  yes- 
terday. It  was  half  past  one  o'clock,  (he  said,)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Southasd]  was  expect- 
ed to  go  on  with  his  remarks. 

This  motion  was  decided  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  RUGGLES  wished  to  say  one  word  before  the 
question  on  his  motion  was  taken.  By  making  the  dec- 
laration he  proposed  to  strike  out,  the  Senate  would 
be  committed  on  one  important  point.  The  question  of 
the  admission  of  Michigan  as  a  State  was  before  a  com- 
mittee, and  it  was  not  known  what  their  report  would 
be.  If  they  reported  to-morrow  that  Michigan  is  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  on  certain  conditions,  then  the 


question  would  arise,  "had  she  asked  for  admiflaioB?*' 
To  ascertain  this  fact,  otherwise  than  by  the  memorial 
coming  from  her,  would  be  a  slow  process.  If  the  Senate 
declared  that  this  paper  was  the  act  of  individuals  only, 
that  those  who  called  themselves  the  Legialature  of 
Michigan  were  not  authorized  to  speak  for  her»  then  the 
Senate  committed  themselves;  and  if  they  received  a 
report  from  their  committee  to-morrow,  they  could  not 
say  that  Michigan  had  asked  to  be  admitted  into  tbe 
Union,  for  they  would  have  declared  that  those  who 
presented  this  memorial  were  not  a  public  body,  and 
had  no  authority  from  Michigan  to  ask  for  her  adaaiaaion 
into  the  Union. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS   said  that  a  disposition  had  been 
imputed  to  him  on  this  occanon,  to  exclude  the  memo- 
rial altogether,  but  that  nothing  could  be  further  from 
his  purpose;  and  if  this  had  been  inferred  from  his  mo- 
tion, in  the  first  instance,  to  lay  it  for  the  time   being 
on  the  table,  he  had  been  wholly  misunderstood.     A 
memorial  had  been  presented  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  purporting  to  be  a  memorial  from  tbe   Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 
Its  contents  were  very  partially  known.    So  much  of  it, 
however,  had  been  read  by  the  Secretary  as  informed 
us  that  it  was  a  paper  taking  ground  upon  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  and  claiming  for  Michigan  the  right  of  aiimia- 
sion  into  the  Union,  as  a  sovereign  and  independent 
State.     He  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  resist  this  pretension; 
and  denying  that  any  such  case  existed,  denying"  that 
Michigan  was  or  ought  to  be  considered  a  sovereign 
and  independent  State,  had  moved  that  the  memorial, 
for  the  time  being,  be  laid  upon  the  table.     This  motion 
had  been  made,  that  time. might  be  afforded  to  look  into 
the  disposition  that  had  been   made  elsewhere    of  a 
similar  memorial.    The  discussion  that  had  ensued  had 
given  time  to  turn  to  our  files,  and  he  then  had  before 
him  a  document,  which  showed  what  had  been    done 
with  the  same  memorial,  as  he  believed,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.     He  wished  the  thing  to  take  the 
same  course  here,  and,  when  up  before,  had  witbdravn 
the  proposition  to  lay  on  the  table,  and  offered  the  prop- 
osition which  had  been  read  at  the  Secretary's  table. 
He  had  not  the  remotest  wish  to  exclude  the  document 
referred  to,  but  he  was  anxious  that,  in  referring  it  to  a 
committee,  no  sanction  should  be  g^ven  to  the  character 
it  assumed  for  the  people  of  Michigan.     He  contended 
that,  in  no  sense  of  the  word,  could  they  be  considered  a 
State.     The  laws  of  Congress  for  the  Government  of 
Michigan  Territory  were  in  full  force,  and  the  Senate^ 
in  another  capacity,  had  befoi'e  them  a  proposition 
looking  to  the  due  extension  of  tbe  laws  of  tbe  United 
States  in  and  over  that  Territory.     The  character  io 
which  the  people  of  Michigan  represented  tbemselre« 
in  this  memorial,  seemed  to  have  been  misapprehended 
by   some  Senators  who  had  favored  the  Senate    with 
their  views.     They  seem  to  understand  the  people  of 
Michigan  as  asking  permission  to  become  a  State,  bat 
the  memorial  affirmed  the  fact  that  they  were  already 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  State  Government,  and  in   that 
capacity  it  asked  that  they  might  be  received  into  tkae 
Union. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (said  Mr.  H.)  thinlca 
it  an  unimportant  fact  what  character  a  petitioner  aa 
sumes  when  he  comes  upon  this  floor  ^  He  says  that  m 
man  representing  himself  to  be  a  ship  owner  in  his  peti* 
tion,  will  not  be  inquired  of  whether  he  be  a  ship  owner* 
or  not;  that  the  Senate  will  pass  this  by  as  immaterial, 
and  only  inquire  into  the  prayer  of  his  petition.  But. 
suppose  the  prayer  of  bis  petition  to  be  that  Cong^resa^ 
for  some  important  purpose  connected  with  the  interes-t 
of  this  Government,  should  recognise  his  character 
ship  owner,  would  not  this  then  be  the  very  fact  to 
inquired  into^    If  so,  this  is  the  very  case  before  us.     Ii 
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it  that  Michigan  may  be  recognised  with  her  Senate  and 
Bouse  of  Representatives,  and  in  the  capacity  of  a 
lOTereign  and  independent  State.  It  is  for  this  purpose 
Ihat  she  presents  herself  here.  She  asks  to  be  admitted 
nto  the  Union,  and  the  first  and  most  important  inquiry 
s,  is  she  a  State?  And  if  she  be  a  State,  under  all  the 
nrcumstances  in  which  she  presents  herself,  boundaries 
lod  all,  there  would  probably  be  no  hesitation  in  the 
nund  of  any  Senator  about  her  admission  into  the 
Daion.  Her  character,  then,  State  or  no  State,  was  the 
point  in  controversy.  The  right  of  petition,  Mr.  H. 
iaid,  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  present  case.  Every 
nlizen  of  Michigan  had  a  right  to  petition,  and  the 
people  of  Michigan  Territory  had  unquestionably  this 
right  in  their  proper  character,  or  in  almost  any  other 
Bhtracter  that  did  not  array  itself  against  the  laws  and 
lothoriiy  of  the  United  States.   . 

But  the  people  of  Michigan,  in  presenting  their  Senate* 
lod  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  legislative  power 
essting  there,  showed  that  they  had  trampled  upon 
lod  violated  the  laws  of  the  United  States  establishing 
I  territorial  Government  in  Michig^.  These  laws  were 
oroagbt  to  be  in  full  force  there;  but,  by  the  character 
fend  position  assumed,  they  had  set  up  a  Government 
aaUgonist  to  that  of  the  United  States.  If,  before  they 
bd  put  their  Government  in  motion,  they  had  present- 
ed themselves  here,  and  asked  admission  into  the 
Union,  the  matter  of  boundary  out  of  the  question,  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  the  case.  And  if  they 
wished  now  to  become  a  member  of  the  Union,  and  are 
content  to  come  in  at  the  right  door,  it  is  probable  they 
till  have  no  difficulty.  Let  them  ask  Congress,  as  they 
^  tvo  years  ago,  to  pass  a  law  authorizing  them  to 
form  for  themselves  a  constitution  and  State  Govern- 
nent,  and  designating  proper  boundaries;  or  let  them 
imend  their  present  constitution,  adopting  proper  bound- 
viei,  and  their  admission  will  be  almost  a  matter  of 
course.  And  this,  said  Mr.  H.,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
easiest  and  speediest  mode  of  getting  into  the  Union 
they  can  adopt. 

This  is  the  first  time,  said  Mr.  H.,  that  the  Senate  has 
been  asked  to  receive  any  paper  recognising  them  as  a 
State;  for  although  their  constitution,  and  perhaps  other 
docuBBents,  have  been  received,  and  referred  to  the 
Klect  committee,  they  came  as  accompaniments  to  the 
President's  message,  which  being  referred,  they  were 
iln  referred  as  part  of  it.  Before  he  resumed  his  seat, 
W  would  put  a  question  to  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
who  had  asked  a  division  of  the  question  about  to  be 
propounded  to  the  Senate.  The  purpose,  however,  of 
••king  for  a  division,  had  for  the  present  been  aban- 
<ioncd,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  had  moved  to  strike 
Wlihat  part  of  the  proposition  which  asserts  "that  the 
Senate  regard  the  memorial  in  no  other  light,  than  as 
the  TolunUry  act  of  individuals."  This  motion  had 
doubtless  for  its  object  the  reception  of  the  memorial, 
*^  the  rejection  of  the  declaration  with  which  it  is 
*««i»panied.  If  it  be  the  object,  on  the  failure  of  this 
Motion  to  renew  the  call  for  a  division  of  the  question, 
we  proposition  being  my  own,  (said  Mr.  H.,)  it  is  in  my 
power  80  to  modify  it  as  to  avert  the  result  wished  for 
oy  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

.  [Rere  Mr.  RuooLas  remarked  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  renew  his  call  for  a  division  of  the  question, 
ud  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
Senate  on  his  motion  to  strike  out.] 

On  taking  the  question,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ruogles 
»»8lo8t:  Yeas  12,  nays  30,  as  follows: 

isi^s—Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Cuthbert, 
^"jody,  Hill,  Hubbard,  Niles,  Buggies,  Shepley,  Tall- 
rosdge.  Wall-12.  »       66     »         v   j> 

Nats— Measra.   Black,    Clay,    Clayton,    Crittenden, 
*»v»,  EwingofOhio,  Ewing  of  Illinois,  Goldsborough, 
Vol..  XU.— 19 


Hendricks,  Kent,  King  of  Alabama,  Knight,  Leigh, 
Linn,  McKean,  Mangum,  Moore,  Morris,  Naudain,  Por- 
ter, Prentiss,  Robbins,  Robinson,  Southard,  SwifV, 
Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Tyler,  Webster,  White— 30, 

Mr.  HxKDBTCKs's  motion  was  then  adopted,  and  the 
memorial  was  accordingly  referred  to  the  select  com- 
mittee appointed  on  the  same  subject. 

NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  res- 
olutions offered  by  Mr.  Bbktoit. 

Mr.  SOUTHARD  resumed,  and  concluded  bis  re- 
marks, as  given  entire  in  yesterday's  deljate. 

Mr.  WHITE  then  moved  to  postpone  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  until  to-morrow;  which  was 
agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  WHITE,  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business j  and,  when  the 
doors  were  reopened, 

The  Senate  adjourned. 

WZDHESOAT,  JaWUABT  27. 

SUPPRESSION  OF  INDIAN  HOSTILITIES. 

Mr.  WEBSTER,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
reported,  without  amendment,  a  bill  making  further  ap- 
propriation for  suppressing  hostilities  with  the  Seminole 
Indians,  and  asked  for  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  bill,  as  the  state  of  the  country  required  its  passage 
with  the  utmost  despatch. 

The  bill  (appropriating  5^500, 000)  was  taken  up  for 
consideration,  and  ordered  to  its  reading. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  asked  for  the  third  reading  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  CLAY  said  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  com- 
munications from  the  Departments  read,  in  order  to  see 
whether  they  gave  any  account  of  the  causes  of  this 
war.  No  doubt,  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes, 
it  was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  itself  by  all 
the  possible  means  within  our  power.  But  it  was  a  con- 
dition, altogether  without  precedent,  in  which  the  coun- 
try was  now  placed.  A  war  was  raging  with  the  most 
rancorous  violence  within  our  borders;^  Congress  had 
been  in  session  nearly  two  months,  during  which  time 
this  conflict  was  raging?  yet,  of  the  causes  of  the  war, 
how  it  was  produced,  if  the  fault  was  on  one  side  or  on 
both  sides,  in  short,  what  had  lighted  up  the  torch. 
Congress  was  altogether  uninformed,  and  no  inquiry  on 
the  subject  had  been  made  by  either  branch  of  the  Le- 
gislature. He  should  be  glad  if  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  or  of  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  or  any  one  else,  would  tell  him  how  this  war. 
had  burst  forth,  what  were  its  causes,  and  to  whom  the 
blame  of  it  was  to  be  charged. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  replied  that  he  could  not  give  any 
answer  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  It  was  as  much 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  bin)  as  to  any  one,  that  no  offi- 
cial communication  had  been  made  to  Congress  of  the 
causes  of  the  war.  All  he  knew  on  the  subject  he  had 
gathered  from  the  gazettes.  The  communications  from 
the  DepartmenU  spoke  of  the  war  as  a  war  growing  out 
of  the  relations  between  the  Indians  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  gave  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  it  had  its  origin  in  any  quarrel  with  the  citi- . 
zens.  It  probably  grew  out  of  the  attempts  to  remove 
these  Indians  beyond  the  Mississippi.  According  to  the 
latest  accounts,  the  country  between  Tallahassee  and 
St.  Augustine  was  overrun  by  hostile  Indians,  and  the 
communication  between  those  places  was  interrupted. 
The  view  taken  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  was 
undoubtedly  the  true  one.  But  the  war  rages,  the  ene- 
my  is  in  force,  and  the  accounts  of  their  ravages  are  dis- 
astrous.   The  execuiive  Government  has  asked  for  the 
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means  of  suppressing  these  hostilities,  and  it  was  entirely 
j)roper  that  the  bill  should  pass. 
*  Mr.  WHITE  expressed  his  regret  that  he  could  add 
nothing  to  the  information  g^ven  on  this  subject.  He 
inew  nothing  of  the  cause  of  the  war,  if  it  commenced 
in  any  local  quarrel  or  not.  It  was  the  object  of  the 
Government  to  remove  these  Indians  to  the  west  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  he  was  apprehensive  that  the  difficul- 
ty had  arisen  out  of  this  measure.  He  had,  however,  no 
information  which  was  not  in  the  possession  of  every 
other  Senator.  He  hoped  the  bill  would  be  passed,  and 
without  delay. 

Mr.  BENTON  made  a  few  remarks  expressive  of  his 
Fgnorance  of  the  cause  of  the  war.  Some  years  ago  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  AflTiiirs.  At 
that  time  these  Indians  in  Florida  were  in  a  state  of  star- 
vation; they  would  not  work,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  be  fed  by  the  United  States,  or  they  must 
substtst  on  the  plunder  of  our  citizens.  He  was  under 
the  impression  that  for  these  Indians  there  was  appro- 
priated by  Congress  a  very  large  sum,  perhaps  |30,000 
or  $40,000,  to  place  them  where  they  would  be  enabled 
to  live  without  plundering.  These  Indians  are  a  very 
bad  tribe,  as  their  very  name  signifies,  the  word  Semi- 
ilole,  in  Indian,  being  "wild,  runaway  Indians."  They 
were  therefore  considered  a  bad  race.  It  was  obviously 
the  best  policy  to  remove  these  Indians  to  a  place  where 
they  would  be  able  to  obtain  plenty.  Treaties  were 
consequently  made  with  them  on  the  subject  of  their 
removal,  and  the  process  has  been  going  on  for  some 
years;  but  when  the  time  arrived  when  they  should  be 
removed,  they  declared  that  they  bad  no  wish  to  go; 
and  so  again  last  summer,  when  there  was  another  at- 
tempt to  remove  them.  The  disturbances  began  by 
liheir  shooting  their  chiefs,  and  from  this  increased  to 
the  extent  described  in  the  report  of  Captain  Delton, 
from  which,  and  from  private  letters,  he  understood 
that,  in  the  massacres  which  bad  Uken  place,  the  runa- 
way negroes  of  the  South  were  tlie  most  conspicuous. 
They  traversed  the  field  of  the  dead,  and  cut  open  the 
throats  of  those  who  were  expiring.  Two  weeks  ago 
he  bad  stated  here  that  what  had  already  resulted  from 
the  movements  of  the  abolitionists  was  sufficient  to  cast 
upon  them  a  sin  for  which  they  could  never  atone. 
Great  as  that  mass  of  sin  was,  they  may  yet  have  a  greater 
mass  to  answer  for,  in  comparison  with  which  the  past 
Was  but  as  a  drop  in  a  bucket. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  WHITE,  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
consider  the  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Bxhtok. 
Mr.  W.then  rose  and  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows: 
Mr.  President:  The  first  of  the  resoUitions  submitted 
by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri  is  the  only  one 
which,  as  yet,  has  been  the  subject  of  any  remarks.  In 
its  original  shape  it  was  not  very  definite,  and  since  it 
has  been  modified,  on  the  suggestion  of  my  colleague,  it 
is  less  so.  It  now  proposes  •«  that  so  much  of  the  sur- 
plus revenue,  and  the.  dividends  of  stock  receivable 
from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose,  ought  to  be  set  apart  and  applied  to 
the  general  defence  and  permanent  security  of  the 
country." 

This  pledge  will  be  indefinite,  illusory,  and  deceptive; 
while  we  appear  to  pledge  largely,  it  may  end  in  little 
or  nothing.  Who  is  to  judge  how  much  is  necessary? 
Congress.  That  body,  then,  will  have  the  power  to 
apply  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  this  surplus  to 
any  otlier  object,  leaving  nothing,  or  very  little,  for 
these  objects.  It  cannot  be  said  that  we  pledge  five 
thousand,  five  millions,  or  any  other  sum,  for  these  pur- 
poses.    It  appears  to  me,  if  we  give  any  pledge,  it  ought 


to  be  of  something  which  we  can  undentand  ourselres, 
and  which  the  country  can  understand. 

The  debt  contracted  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
during  the  last  war,  and  all  other  debts  which  the  United 
States  had  contracted,  have  been  paid  off;  therefore,  if 
the  permanent  defence  and  general  security  of  the  coun- 
try require  it,  for  one  I  will  feel  it  my  doty  to  ndd  to 
our  annual  appropriations  such  sums  as  may  be  neceasaify 
to  complete  more  rapidly  our  fortifications  which  hare 
been  commenced,  to  repair  those  which  need  repairs;, 
and  to  build  new  ones  at  such  important  points  on  our 
coast  as  the  public  interest  may  require,  to  procure 
ordnance  to  arm  them  when  built,  and,  if  neceaaary,  add 
something  to  our  military  peace  establishment,  so  that 
we  may  have  troops  to  take  care  of  those  fortilicjitioiis 
and  arms,  after  they  shall  have  been  built  and  prtrrided. 

As  to  the  navy,  I  am  willing  to  provide  for  hastening' 
*the  repairing  of  our  ships,  building  new  ones,  and  equip- 
ping all  for  sea,  which  the  interest  of  the  country  may 
require.  These  things  I  am  ready  to  do,  to  any  reason- 
able extent,  upon  the  supposition  that  there  is  no  iss- 
mediate  prospect  of  the  state  of  the  country  being 
changed  from  that  of  peace  to  a  state  of  war.  If,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Executive,  there  is  a  probability  tliat  our 
friendly  relations  with  any  other  nation  are  likely  to  be 
changed,  and  that  preparation  must  be  made  for  a  state 
of  war,  so  soon  as  I  can  be  satisfied  ihis  opinion  is  well 
founded,  I  will  go  heart  and  hand  with  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate in  making  all  the  preparations  which  money  can 
make,  to  meet,  successfully,  such  a  crisb.  I  ^vill  not 
feel  bound  to  stop  with  the  surplus  revenue ;  i  will  l»e 
willing  to  spply  all  we  have,  and  to  raise  more,  to  protect 
the  honor,  the  interest,  and  independence,  of  the  country. 

By  the  constitution.  Congress  alone  has  the  power  to 
declare  war;  still,  as  the  Executive  carries  on  our  cor- 
respondence with  foreign  Governments,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  country  may  be  placed  in  such  a  situation  that, 
consistently  with  its  interests  and  its  character.  Congress 
can  do  nothing  but  declare  war.  I  have  no  belief  that 
this  is  our  situation  at  present,  and  cherish  the  hope  it 
never  will  be. 

I  will  use  every  means  in  my  humble  sphere  which, 
consistently  with  our  honor  and  interest,  can  be  used  to 
avert  war,  which  I  should  consider  a  great  calamity;  but 
if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  constituted  authorities,  it  must 
come,  let  my  individual  opinion  be  what  it  may,  |  vill 
go  with  my  country,  and  use  all  its  energies  against  any 
enemy  whatever. 

But  if  our  relations  are  to  be  changed  from  peace  to 
war,  (which  God  forbid, )  I  look  to  our  constituti«>nal 
leader,  the  Chief  Magistrate,  to  communicate  such  facts 
as  may  be  in  his  power,  and  to  recommend  such  meas- 
ures as  he  may  deem  expedient.  This  the  nation  has  a 
right  to  expect.  Congress  has  a  right  to  expect,  and  it  is 
a  responsibility  which  I  have  no  doubt  the  £xecutive 
will  fearlessly  assume. 

Gentlemen  are  not  correct  when  they  argue  that  Con- 
gress will  become  the  mere  tool  of  the  Executive  If  they 
require  communications  and  recommendations  from  the 
President.  He  is  to  make  his  communications  of  facts 
and  his  recommendations  of  measures;  then  Congress, 
from  these  materials  and  such  others  as  are  within  its 
power,  is  to  form  its  own  judgment  in  relation  to  what 
the  interest  of  the  country  requires,  and  will  eitber  adopt 
the  measure  recommended,  or  disregard  it,  and  resort 
to  such  other  as  may  be  deemed  preferable. 

For  the  present,  gentlemen  who  think  this  resolution 
necessary,  I  hope,  will  revise  and  so  word  it  that  those 
who  vote  for  it  may  know  the  extent  of  the  pledge  they 
give,  and  that  the  country  may  understand  it  likewise. 

The  information  sought  by  the  four  remaining  resolu- 
tions may  be  useful,  and  I  hope  they  will  not  meet  with 
any  opposition. 
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Mr.  President,  I  did  not  rise  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  my  opinion  upon  these  resolutions.  The 
bsRorsble  Senator  who  moved  them  made  their  discus- 
■on  the  occasion  of  stating  that  our  country  was  at  pres- 
ent naked  and  defenceless;  that  this  was  well  known  at 
borne  and  throughout  all  Europe;  that  we  were  threat* 
caed  with  a  war  with  France,  our  ancient  ally,  who 
had  already  sent  a  fleet  upon  our  coast  to  overawe  our 
dellbentions;  and  that  the  reason  why  the  country  is 
tibtts  naked  and  defenceless  is  because  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  voted  against  an  appropriation  of  three'millions 
•f  dollars  inserted  in  the  fortification  bill  of  the  last  ses- 
Mn,  and  thus  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  whole  bill. 

Bj  the  way,  what  has  become  of  this  fleet  of  observa- 
tiea^  I  hare  seen  that  it  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  at 
Brest;  bat  whether  it,  or  the  governor  spoken  of,  has 
Ksched  the  West  Indies,  or  our  coast,  I  have  not  seen. 
Soppose  it  to  have  arrived;  may  it  not  be  that  the  ob- 
ject is  not  to  overawe  our  deliberations,  but  to  protect 
the  interest  of  France  against  any  attack  that  may  be 
nde  on  her  commerce  ?  Overawe  Congress !  France, 
1  hope,  knows  the  character  of  our  people  better.  If 
die  does  not,  I  feel  very  sure  no  member  of  either 
House  will  disgrace  bis  station  by  giving  any  vote  which 
can  derogate  from  the  character  of  those  he  represents. 
.  I HD  one  of  those  who  voted  against  that  appropria- 
tion, and  against  whom  the  charge  is  made.  Against 
this  SKusation  I  might  well  plead  a  former  acquittal,  by 
the  only  tribunal  ccmipetent  to  try  me.  This  accusation 
ms  made  in  my  own  State;  those  to  whom  only  I  am 
iccountable  for  my  conduct  here  have  passed  upon  it, 
■nd  their  unanimous  verdict  of  acquittal  I  presented  the 
«(her  day,  and  it  now  remains  on  the  files  of  the  Senate. 
Alt  I  scorn  to  rely  on  that  plea.  I  have  a  right  to  a 
Kptfite  trial,  to  plead  not  guilty,  and  to  give  the  special 
wtter  in  evidence. 

1  do  not  feel  that  f ,  or  any  of  those  with  whom  I  vo- 
ted, are  answerable  for  the  loss  of  that  bill.  The  vote  I 
then  gave  was  the  result  of  my  best  judgment.  I  then 
ipproved  of  it,  have  done  so  ever  smce,  and  probably 
ever  diall,  so  long  as  I  am  capable  of  reflecting  on  the 
tffairt  of  this  world. 

H  will  be  no  part  of  my  plan  to  attach  censure  to  any 
«ie  for  his  vote;  all  may  have  been  governed  by  mo- 
twesis  worthy  as  I  feel  my  own  were.  The  time  will 
Mnn  come  when  we  must  all  appear  before  that  tribunal 
vhete  there  can  be  no  mistake  either  in  the  evidence  or 
the  judgment  which  ought  to  be  pronounced.  To  that 
tribunal,  then,  where  my  motives  and  conduct  must  be 
nbmitted,  I  cheerfully  leave  the  decision  of  the  motives 
01  ill  others;  but  it  is  due  to  the  country,  and  to  myself, 
that  I  shake  from  my  own  skirts  that  blame  which  others 
leek  to  attach  to  me. 

A  few  very  plain  views  of  this  matter  will,  1  think, 
■tiiry  every  honest  mind  that  the  Senate  are  in  no  fault 
thrtever. 

^  The  bin  was  originated  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
twes»  passed  that  body  in  the  month  of  January,  and  was 
ttnt  to  tlie  Senfte.  It  then  contained  the  whole  sum 
«eeBied  by  the  Executive  and  the  House  necessary  for 
lortifications  and  ordnance.  This  sum  announted  to 
MM>ut  1439,000.  The  Senate  might  have  given  its  con- 
*fnt  to  the  bill  without  any  alteration.  If  it  had  done  so, 
were  vould  have  been  a  grant  of  the  sum  just  mention- 
M,  and  no  more,  to  these  objects. 

The  Senate,  from  the  best  information  it  possessed, 
J*»wed  the  defence  of  the  country  required  much 
hrger  appropriations,  and,  as  it  had  a  right  to  do,  in- 
^'•■"d  some  of  the  items  of  appropriation,  and  added 
JJhers.  to  the  amount  of  about  #430,000,  thus  increasing 
2*  5*nt  from  $439,000  to  #869,000,  and  on  the  24th 
«y  01  February  returned  the  bill  to  the  House,  for  the 
Ptt^poee  of  ascertaining  whether  the   Representatives 


would  agree  to  the  increased  ^rant  made  by  the  Senate.' 
If  the  House  had  simply  agreed  to  these  amendments, 
the  bill  would  have  become  a  law,  and  there  would 
have  been  an  appropriation  for  fortifications,  &c., 
equal  to  #869,000.  The  House  did  not  do  this,  but  re- 
tained the  bill  from  the  24th  of  February  till  8  o'clock 
in  the  night  of  the  3d  of  March,  and  then  returned  it  to 
the  Senate  with  a  new  section,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate. 

This  new  section  has  been  read  so  of\en  that  every- 
member,  I  presume,  has  it  by  memory.  It  is  in  these 
words:  **  That  the  sum  of  #3,000,000  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasu-' 
ry  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  expended,  in- 
whole  or  in  part,  under  the  direction  of  the  President' 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  military  and  naval  service, 
including  fortifications  and  ordnance,  and  increase  of  the 
navy:  Provided  such  expenditures  shall  be  rendered' 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country  prior  to  the 
next  meeting  of  Congress." 

For  one,  I  declare,  when  this  new  section  was  read,' 
I  was  as  much  surprised  as  I  could  have  been  if  it  had 
been  dropped  through  the  sky-light  above  our  headr 
into  the  bill.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance moved  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  after  some  discussion,  in  which  I  took  no  part,' 
the  vote  was  taken,  and  atood  twenty 'nine  to  nineteen,- 
mine  among  those  in  the  affirmative. 

At  this  time  I  knew  not  who  had  proposed  this  amend- 
ment in  the  House.  The  President  had  not  asked,  as 
far  as  I  knew,  for  any  such  appropriation;  there  was  no 
estimate  sent  from  any  Department  on  which  to  found 
it.  My  belief  was  the  President  did  not  wish  it.  I 
supposed  it  had  been  dfTered  by  some  member  opposed 
to  the  administration,  who  wished  a  free  disbursement 
of  money  about  our  seaport  towns,  not  caring  what  em- 
barrassment was  occasioned  by  such  a  loose  appropria- 
tion; and  that,  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  a  night  ses- 
sion, it  had  been  permitted  to  pass  without  any  particu- 
lar examination;  and  fancied  that,  so  soon  as  their 
attention  was  particularly  called  to  it,  the  House  would 
recede  from  it,  and  the  bill  be  passed  as  originally  sent 
fronx  the  Senate. 

In  these  conjectures  I  soon  found  I  had  been  mistaken? 
for  presently  the  bill  was  returned  to  the  Senate,  with  a 
message  stating  that  the  House  insisted  on  the  amend- 
ment. A  motion  was  made  that  the  Senate  adhere  to 
its  disag^reement.  Before  voting  on  that  question  I  took 
the  liberty  of  stating,  very  briefly,  the  reasons  upon 
which  my  first  was  given,  and  upon  which  the  second 
would  be  founded. 

The  President  had  sent  no  message  asking  such  an 
appropriation;  no  estimates  had  been  sent  on  which  to 
found  it.  I  believed  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the 
Executive  to  have  sent  such  a  message  and  estimates, 
and  1  farther  believed  he  would  faithuilly  discharge  his 
duty,  and  therefore  concluded  he  did  not  think  the 
interest  of  the  country  required  this  additional  g^nt. 
Besides  this,  the  question  was  then  pending  and  un- 
decided before  the  French  Chamber  relative  to  the 
appropriation  to  comply  with  their  treaty.  I  believed 
the  strong  probability  was  that  it  would  pass,  either- 
then  or  at  the  next  session;  and  that,  with  a  little  pa- 
tience and  good  sense,  we  should  receive  the  money 
without  any  warlike  preparation.  This  was  not  only^ 
my  own  opinion,  but  the  declared  opinion  of  all  with 
whom  I  had  conversed. 

I  was  what  I  professed  to  be,  and  ever  had  been — a 
friend  to  the  administration;  I  had  received  no  informa- 
tion that  the  President  desired  the  appropriation,  and  I 
saw  the  section  was  so  worded  as  to  throw  upon  him 
a  responsibility  which  he  ought  not  to  bear.  The  proviso 
left  it  discretionary  with  him  whether  the  money  should 
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be  used  or  not.  I  thought  all  the  interest  of  tlie  army,  | 
the  navy,  the  large  cities,  and  those  wlio  had  ordnance 
to  dispose  of,  would  be  brought  to  bear  on  him,  to 
induce  him  to  use  the  money.  If  he  did  order  it  to  be 
used,  and  there  should  be  no  wsr,  as  1  hoped  and  be- 
lieved would  be  the  case,  he  would  be  censured  for 
wasting  this  large  sum.  If  he  resisted  all  importuni- 
ties, and  did  not  use  the  money,  and  war  did  come,  he 
would  be  censured  for  not  providing  for  the  defences  of 
the  country. 

Again:  Suppose  the  money  to  be  drawn,  what  was  to 
be  done  with  it^  How  much  to  the  army,  to  the  navy, 
to  fortificalions,  and  to  ordnance?  The  section  does  not 
say;  all  is  indefinite,  vague,  loose,  and  left  to  executive 
discretion. 

These  reasons  were  satisfactory  to  my  own  mind;  f 
voted  upon  them.  From  the  time  the  three  millions 
was  first  mentioned  in  the  Senate  until  we  adjourned, 
1  did  not  converse,  as  1  believe,  with  a  single  member 
of  the  House  upon  this  or  any  other  subject;  nor  did  I 
converse  with  anv  member  of  the  Senate  except  my 
colleague,  who  joined  me  in  the  lobby  behind  the 
colonnade  after  our  last  vote.  He  was  kind  enough  to 
speak  favorably  of  my  humble  eflfort,  and  to  express  his 
regret  that  I  had  not  made  my  argument  before  the  first 
votej  but  neither  he  nor  any  other  member  of  either 
House  ever  intimated  that  the  President  wished  such  an 
appropriation. 

■  I  sincerely  believed  he  did  not;  but  in  that  it  seems  1 
was  mistaken,  and  the  first  notice  1  had  of  my  mistake 
was  in  his  answer  to  a  company  of  gentlemen  in  New 
York,  who,  after  the  rise  of  Congress,  made  him  a  ten- 
der of  their  services  to  defend  the  country.  Whether  I 
would  have  voted  for  the  amendment  in  this  loose 
shape,  if  I  had  known  it  comported  with  the  views  of 
the  President,  1  do  not  pretend  to  say.  I  think  I  ought 
not,  but  am  willing  to  state,  because  such  is  the  truth, 
that  if,  upon  reviewing  my  whole  votes  since  honored 
with  a  seat  in  this  chamber,  any  votes  could  be  found 
which  I  would  wish  had  not  been  given,  the  error  is 
more  attributable  to  my  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
Executive,  and  anxious  desire  to  maintain  him  as  far 
as  I  conscientiously  could,  than  to  any  other  cause 
whatever. 

But  it  has  been  urged  by  the  honorable  Senator  from 
New  Hsmpshlre  [Mr.  Hubbakd]  that,  on  the  ^8ih 
February,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  'Foreign 
Kelations  of  the  House  had  given  notice  that  when  this 
bill  should  be  taken  up  he  would  move  an  amendment 
appropriating  one  million  of  dollars  for  fortifications, 
and  two  millions  for  the  navy;  and  that  this  accorded 
with  the  views  of  the  Executive;  and  the  gentleman 
adds,  the  members  of  the  House  no  doubt  made  this 
the  subject  of  conversation,  and  that  Senators  would 
probably  secure  the  information;  and,  also,  that  in  the 
Globe  newspaper  of  2d  of  March  this  notice  is  published, 
and  has  passed  into  the  history  of  the  country. 

To  all  this  I  answer,  that  I  did  not  hear  of  this  notice. 
If  any  members  with  whom  I  associated  heard  of  it, 
they  never  mentioned  it  in  my  presence.  So  far  from 
it,  one  of  my  colleagues  of  the  other  House,  probably 
as  attentive  as  any  member  there,  assures  me  he  did  not 
hear  any  such  notice;  and,  when  the  amendment  was 
under  consideration,  he  had  a  curiosity  to  know  whether 
the  President  desired  the  appropriation  or  not;  that  he 
conversed  with  a  colleague  sitting  near  him,  and,  neither 
of  them  knowing,  he  asked  another  of  his  colleagues, 
then  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
who  told  him  the  President  did  wish  it,  and  added  that 
he  must  say  nothing  about  it.  He  did  say  nothing  about 
it  till  since  this  discussion  commenced  during  the  pres- 
ent session.  With  the  motives  for  this  request  to  con- 
ceal I  am  not  acquainted,  therefore  can  lay  nothing. 


The  other  source  of  information  (the  Globe)  I  did  not 
apply  to;  I  never  read  it  till. since  I  heard  the  gentk* 
man's  argument.  If  I  had  wished  to  read  the  nevi)» 
per  for  information,  I  had  no  leisure;  my  place  was  here, 
my  duty  here,  and  I  had  quite  as  much  as  I  could  sitenl 
to',  without  reading  the  Globe.  If  I  had  wished  ioftv- 
mation  to  guide  my  judgment,  and  felt  bound  to  look 
into  newspapers  for  fiicts,  the  Globe  is  the  Ukt  phce 
upon  earth  I  should  look  into  for  the  trutli. 

Again:  If  I  had  seen  this  notice,  I  am  yet  to  Ifam  tbt 
the  President  has  any  member  of  this  House  to  letM 
his  substitute,  and  to  give  that  information  to  the  Sea- 
ate  which  we  have  a  right,  by  the  constitution,  to  r^ 
ceive  from  the  Chief  Magistrate  himself. 

Lastly:  If  1  had  seen  that  notice,  1  would  not  bsre 
supposed  this  section  was  intended  by  it.  The  aotice 
was  specific;  one  million  for  fortifications,  and  tvo  nil* 
lions  for  the  navy.  The  amendment  is  for  every  thiaj 
relating  to  either  sea  or  land,  in  a  general  mass,  for  tke 
Executive  to  divide  out,  as  well  as  he  could,  accordu; 
to  his  disctrtion. 

If  the  amendment  had  pursued  the  notice,  it  vouu 
have  been  well  expressed;  but,  in  the  shape  preienteo 
in  the  bill,  I  doubt  whether  the  combined  talents « 
the  members  of  both  Houses  can  frame  a  section  on  ajcb 
subjects,  more  loose,  more  general,  and  more  indefinite, 
than  it  is. 

It  has  been  insisted  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hiop' 
shire  that  this  section  did  make  a  specific  approprittMS 
of  this  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  was  justified  by jpic- 
cedents  in  the  days  of  General  Washington,  Preadew 
Jefferson,  and  of  President  Madison.  . 

By  the  term  specific  appropriation,  I  understand  tW 
we  mean  the  direction  of  the  law  to  apply  s  1^^*"  ."J* 
of  money  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  particular  objeei, 
in  exclusion  of  all  others.  . 

If  this  idea  be  correct,  this  section  has  noclwrniWDfl' 
ever  to  the  appellation  of  specific.  The  object  oJ  « 
was  to  place  every  thing  at  the  discretion  of  the  Biwj* 
tive.  Ist.  Whether  the  money  should  be  usedat»B. 
2d.  If  used,  to  apply  it  to  any  object  he  pleased,  con- 
nected with  the  land  or  naval  service*  or  defence. 

The  precedents  referred  to  do  not  bear  out  the  trgu- 
ments.  The  first  is  an  appropriation  of  $1 16,000  to  W 
the  civil  list.  Here  the  sum  must  all  be  applied  to  w 
diacharge  of  the  civil  list,  and  nothing  else.  .  . 

The  next  is  $70,500  for  fortificaUons.  Although  « ■ 
not  said  what  sum  should  be  applied  to  this  orthut  >^ 
tification,  yet  the  whole  must  be  applied  to  fortifictwj""' 
and  to  no  other  object  The  third  and  last  preceden 
rests  on  the  same  principles.  .     u 

In  the  case  now  under  consideration  every  thing 


vague,  indefinite,  and  left  to  executive  discretion. 


and 


all  this  without  any  communication  from  the  P'**|\jj 
or  any  estimate  whatever.     I  venture  another  ''"TJ 
founded  on  what  I  heard  said  by  a  gentleman  ot  n» 
experience,  not  now  among  us,  that  during  the  pc 
of  a  popular  administration  was  the  very  time  we 
expect  bad  precedents  to  be  set.  ^  ,. 

The  precedents,  incautiously  set,  when  we  **•'"*. 
bounded  confidence  in  the  Executive,  arc  sure  to  D  ^ 
lied  on,  in  aftertimes,  by  those  who  may  viih  to 
power  without  regard  to  the  public  welfare.  ^^ 

This  section,  if  adopted,  would  in  aftertimes  "^^^^^^^ 
nished  a  precedent,  by  which  any  grant  of  th*  P^^^ 
money  might  be  made,  to  be  used  at  executive  discre^ 

I  now  put  it  to  gentlemen  with  whom,  on  *^^^t 
casions,  I  had  generally  acted,  to  say  whether,  r  r^ 
grant  had  been  proposed  during  the  late  (^['^i'^'vr  ]t 
a  single  man  of  them  would  have  voted  for  it-  '0^ 
would  have  been  said  this  money  would  be  ^^^|,|fol 
used,  not  for  the  public  interest,  but  in  jobs,  to  ^ 
and  regulate  public  opinion. 
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Upon  this  matter,  for  one,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that 
J^  and  (hose  who  voted  with  me,  were  right  in  not  agree- 
'Injr  to  this  amendment:  but  the  matter  did  not  end  with 
fie  ?ote  of  the  Senate;  the  biU  did  not  necessarily  fall 
liereby.  Let  us  pursue  the  subject,  and  see  when,  how, 
iiid  where,  the  bill  was  finally  lost. 
*  The  Senate  returned  the  bill  to  the  House,  accom- 
|anied  by  a  message,  informing  them  that  the  Senate 
lldhered  to  their  disagreement  to  the  amendment  as  to 
|tf}ese  three  millions.     Upon  receiving  this  message,  it 
I  tas  competent  to  the  House  to  have  receded  from  their 
anendment,  and  then  the  bill  would  have  passed,  appro- 
prilling  the  1869,000  proposed  by  the  Senate;  but,  in- 
Mttd  of  that,  they  took  a  vote,  and  determined  they 
•wild  not  recede.     (House  Journal,  p.  518.)     After 
ttb  (Jonrnal,  p.  519)  a  motion  was  made  thct  the  House 
^  ask  a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes.     This  mo- 
lion  vas  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  of  three  appointed, 
ind  a  message  sent  to  the  Senate,  asking  it  to  appoint  a 
comnittee  to  confer  on  the  subject.     (This  message  is 
found  in  the  Senate  Journal,  p.  236.)  As  soon  as  it  was 
feccired,  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  conference,  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  their  part.     (Journal,  p.  237.) 
In  the  course  of  a  short  time  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  returned,  and  reported  that  the  conferees 
hid  ^reed  to  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses,  as 
I  wbsiitute  for  the  #3,000,000,  an  appropriation  of  three 
hondred  thousand  dollars  for  arming  the  fortifications, 
tad  in  additional  appropriation  of  five  hundred  thousand 
dollaps  for  the  repair  and  equipment  of  ships  of  war. 
(Senate  Journal,  p.  237.) 

If  each  House  had  agreed  to  this  report,  then  there 
would  have  been  the  appropriation  of  |869,000  conUin- 
<d  in  the  bill  as  sent  from  the  Senate,  and  an  addition  of 
1800,000,  making,  in  all,  instead  of  |439,000,  which  the 
Kiecutive  had  asked,  |1, 669,000.     Here  the  queation 
itcurs,  whose  fault  is  it  that  this  was  not  done?  Unques- 
tionably not  that  of  the  Senate.    Its  conferees  had  acted 
promptly,  and  promptly  made  their  report.    The  Sen- 
•te  oould  go  no  further;  it  could  take  no  vole,  as  the 
bill  and  other  papers  had  been  carried  to  the  House  by 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House.    This  was  entire- 
4r  wrong.    When  the  conference  ended,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  have  delivered 
the  bill  and  papers  to  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ile, who  would  have  presented  them  when  they  made 
their  report;  the  Senate  could  then  have  sanctioned  the 
report  by  a  vote  which  1  have  no  doubt  would  have  been 
unanimous,  immediately  sent  the  bill  to  the  House,  which 
could  have  given  its  sanction,  and  the  bill  become  a 
»w.    Instead  of  this,  the  House  conferees  kept  the  bill 
»od  papers,  and,  by  so  doing,  defeated  the  whole  bill. 

The  rule  upon  this  subject  is  so  perfectly  plain  it'can- 
wt  be  mistaken.  It  is  this:  in  all  cases  where  a  con- 
wcnce  is  asked  before  a  vote  of  disagreement,  the  con- 
*>*€•  of  the  House  asking  the  conference,  when  it  is 
»^r,  must  take  the  papers  back  with  them,  because 
heir  House  is  entitled  to  the  next  vote:  but  in  every 
ase  where  a  conference  is  asked  after  a  vote  of  dis- 
jgreement,  then,  when  the  conference  is  over,  the  con- 
erecsof  the  House  asking  the  conference  must  deliver 
wer  the  bill  and  papers  to  the  conferees  of  the  other 
louse,  because  that  other  House  is  entitled  to  the  next 
role. 

In  this  case  the  Senate  had  voted  to  adhere  to  their 
"Agreement  to  the  amendment.  The  House  had,  af- 
erttiis,  voted  that  they  would  not  recede,  and  then  pro- 
posed the  conference;  therefore,  as  the  House  had  given 
lie  last  vote,  the  Senate  was  entitled  to  the  next?  and, 
lo  enable  them  to  give  it,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  con- 
*"**«  of  the  House  to  have  given  the  papers  to  the 
conferees  of  the  Senate,  and,  if  they  would  not  receive 
ttiem,  they  might  have  been  left  in  the  committee  room. 


This  doctrine,  so  reasonable  In  itself,  is  laid  down  in 
Jefferson's  Manual  at  187,  title  Conference,  in  language 
too  plain  to  be  misunderstood^  and  it  has  been  practised 
on  by  Congress  in  the  cases  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
(See  the  case  of  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Monroe, 
in  Senate  Journal,  p.  374,  of  the  session  1825  and  1826; 
and  House  Journal  of  the  same  session,  pages  616  and 
628.) 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  conferees  of  the  two 
Houses  were  equally  to  blame  for  permitting  the  papers 
to  remain  with  the  conferees  not  entitled  to  them  af^er 
the  conference  ended,  because  the  conferees  of  the  Sen- 
ate did  not  know,  and  had  no  means  of  knowing,  that 
the  House  had  voted  not  to  recede  after  the  Senate  had 
voted  to  adhere.  Strange  as  the  fact  may  seem,  the 
truth  is  that  the  House,  in  its  message  to  the  Senate 
proposing  the  conference,  omitted  to  state  the  fact  that 
a  vote  not  to  recede  had  t)een  taken  after  the  House  last 
received  the  bill.  (See  the  message,  Senate  Journal, 
page  236.) 

The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  knew  the  fact, 
because  their  journal  shows  they  were  present  and  voted. 
(See  the  House  Journal,  pages  51 8»  519.) 

The  conferees  of  the  House,  having  improperly  taken 
the  bill  and  papers,  and  thereby  put  it  out  or  the  power 
of  the  Senate  to  take  any  step  whatever,  are  answerable 
for  all  the  consequences. 

f  do  not  state  this  omission  in  the  message  by  way  of 
censure  on  the  Clerk  for  any  intentional  wrong.  All 
these  matters  relative  to  this  bill  took  place  in  the  night, 
in  the  confusion  which  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  session; 
and  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  most  temperate  and  pru- 
dent are  as  well  qualified  to  do  business,  or  have  their 
wits  as  well  about  them,  after  a  comfortable  dinner,  as 
they  have  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  now  see  what  the  conferees  of 
the  House  did  with  these  papers,  after  taking  them  from 
the  conference  room.  They  returned  to  the  House, 
and  the  chairman  made  no  report  whatever!  the  Senate 
waited  from  one  or  two  hours,  and,  being  able  to  hear 
nothing,  sent  a  message  respectfully  calling  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  this  subject.  (See  the  House  Journal, 
p.  530.)  Then  the  chairman  stated  that  the  committee 
had  returned  at  the  time  a  vote  was  taken  on  a  resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  payment  of  Mr.  Letcher,  by  which 
it  was  ascertained  there  was  not  a  quorum,  and  that  the 
constitutional  term  had  expired,  and  that  for  these  rea- 
sons he  had  declined  making  a  report.  Mr.  Lewis,  an* 
other  member  of  the  committee,  then  took  the  papers 
and  made  the  report,  which  was  never  acted  on,  and 
thus  the  matter  ended. 

The  first  reason  assigned  for  not  having  made  the  re- 
port was  the  want  of  a  quorum:  this,  it  is  said,  was  as- 
certained by  the  vote  on  the  resolution  just  mentioned. 
The  chairman  ought  to  have  put  the  House  in  posses- 
sion of  the  report,  as  he  found  the  House  in  session. 
Had  he  done  so,  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  acted  on. 
The  journal  shows  that  much  business  was  done  after- 
wards, and  a  resolution  repo^ad  by  Mr.  William  Cost 
Johnson  was  adopted  by  the  House.  (See  House  Jour- 
nal, from  page  524  to  530.) 

Now,  if  there  was  a  quorum  to  do  other  business,  to 
adopt  other  resolutions,  how  is  it  that  there  was  not  a 
quorum  to  receive  and  act  on  this  report? 

The  remaining  reason  assigned  is,  that  the  constitu- 
tional term  for  which  the  members  were  elected  had 
expired.  In  other  words,  it  was  after  13  o'clock  the 
night  of  the  3d  of  March. 

How  can  this  be?  There  must  have  been  some  mis- 
take on  this  point.  If  it  was  not  too  late  to  do  the  other 
business  I  have  mentioned,  how  did  it  happen  to  be 
too  late  to  make  this  report? 

Again :  The  most  certain  information  we  have  as  to 
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time  is  derived  from  the  statement  of  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Virginia.  lie  tells  us  he  looked  at  his 
watch  when  the  conferees  left  the  Senate  chamber,  and 
it  tbea  wanted  fiFteen  minutes  of  eleven.  When  they 
returned  and  made  their  report,  he  was  not  in,  but  re- 
turned sliortly  afterwards,  and  it  was  then  twenty 
minutes  after  eleven.  We  may,  therefore,  suppose  the 
conferees  had  returned  about  one  quarter  of  an  hour 
•fter  eleven,  leaving  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  have 
disposed  of  this  bill  before  the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock 
arrived.  There  was,  therefore,  ample  time,  if  the  re- 
port had  been  made,  to  have  disposed  of  tliis  before  our 
constitutional  term  expired,  according  to  the  strictest 
construction. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  eleventh  session  I  have  been 
here,  and  until  last  session  I  never  knew  of  an  important 
measure  having  Ikiled  because  12  o'clock  had  arrived. 
So  far  as  I  know^  the  universal  course  has  been,  if  the 
business  necessary  to  be  done  could  not  be  finished 
before  12  o'clock,  to  go  on  and  accomplish  it,  if  it  took 
till  daylight.  I  well  remember,  on  one  occasion,  at  a 
abort  session,  we  sat  all  night,  and  before  I  got  to  my 
lodging  place  it  was  broad  daylight. 

There  always  have  been  some  members  who  had  con- 
■cientious  scruples  al>out  sitting  aAer  12  o'clock.  I 
always  have  and  always  sliall  respect  men  who  act  on 
such  scruples,  although  I  may  differ  with  them  in  opinion. 
For  myself,  I  have  never  felt  any  hesitation  about 
voting  after  12  o'clock,  when  the  business  required  it. 
By  the  constitution,  members  of  the  House  are  elect- 
ed for  two  years,  the  President  and  Vice  President  for 
four,  and  the  Senators  for  six.  The  only  difficulty  is  to 
ascertain  when  the  term  commences.  The  constitution 
does  not  fix  it,  but  authorized  the  old  Congress  to  do  so. 
That  Congress  fixed  the  first  Wednesday  in  March, 
1789.  That  happened  to  be  the  4th  day  ot  the  month. 
Now,  if  we  believe  the  first  Congress  met  in  the  night 
at  13  o'clock  the  third  of  March,  1789,  then  our  con- 
stitutional term  will  expire  in  the  night  at  12  o'clock  of 
the  3d  of  March  every  second  year,  and  the  terms  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  at  the  same  hour  every 
Tourlh  year.  But  if  we  suppose  Congress  did  not 
assemble  earlier  than  12  o'clock  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1789,  then,  in  truth,  our  constitutional  two  years,  &c., 
do  not  expire  till  the  same  hour  on  the  4th  of  March, 
and  we  have  our  constitutional  day  as  it  was  when  light 
and  darkness  were  first  separated,  and  it  was  said  tlie 
evening  and  the  morning  should  be  the  first  day. 

I  submit  to  gentlemen  who  have  these  scruples, 
whether  it  is  nut  worth  while  to  reflect  maturely  on  this 
subject.  If  the  term  of  Congress  expires  the  night  of 
the  3d  of  March,  so  must  that  of  President  and  Vice 
President.  This  will  always  leave  an  interval  of  several 
hours,  when  we  will  have  no  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent. It  appears  to  me  those  who  framed  the  constitu- 
tion did  not  so  intend.  It  is  easy  to  think  of  cases  which 
would  bear  very  hard  upon  such  a  construction.  Sup- 
pose, shortly  before  the  expiration  of  a  presidential 
term,  a  man  to  be  senMped  to  be  hanged  at  a  federal 
court;  afterwards  it  should  be  ascertained  to  a  certainty 
that  the  person  was  innocent,  and  a  messenger  is  sent 
for  a  pardon,  but  cannot  reach  the  President  till  after 
13  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  March:  is  the  man  to 
be  hanged  because  there  is  no  President  until  a  succes- 
sor is  sworn  in?  This  ought  not  to  be  the  construction. 
I  apprehend  the  whole  difficulty  originates  from  our 
perplexing  our  minds  with  a  legal  fiction  that  there  can 
be  no  fraction  of  a  day.  This,  like  every  other  fiction, 
must  yield  to  fact  when  justice  requires  it. 

A  roan  sells  a  tract  of  land  for  a  full  consideration  in 
the  morning  of  the  4th  of  March,  and  conveys  it.  In 
the  afternoon  he  sells  and  conveys  the  same  land  to  an- 
other persoof  both  vendees  cannot  hold;  and  yet,  ac- 


cording to  the  idea  produced  by  this  fiction,  both  deeds 
were  executed  the  first  minute  of  the  day,  and  a^re  of 
equal  date;  but  every  man  knows  that  this  fiction  would 
yield  to  fact,  and  that  the  first  vendee  would  hold  the 
land.  Whether  these  reflections  be  altogether  accurate  or 
not,  they  have  always  satisfied  me  that  I  did  not  act  un- 
conscientiously,  or  assume  powers  I  did  not  posseas, 
when  I  voted  in  tlie  night  of  the  3d  of  March,  after 
12  o'clock. 

The  honorable  member  from  New  Hampshire  will 
perceive  that  the  resolution  he  has  read,  which  was 
adopted  in  the  year  1790,  does  not  remove  the  difficulty. 
That  resolution  only  says  the  term  expires  on  the  3d  of 
March;  but  still  the  question  recurs,  when  doca  the  3d  of 
March  end,  according  to  tlie  meaning  of  the  constitution^ 
To  Senators  on  all  sides  I  submit  whether  this  crim- 
ination and  recrimination  for  past  acts  or  omiaaons  is 
likely  to  produce  dispositions  now  to  act  together 
harmoniously,  and  to  endeavor  to  devise  and  perfect 
such  measures  as  will  most  promote  the  interest  sod 
welfare  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  in  every  view  I  have  been  enabled  to 
take  of  this  whole  subject,  it  has  appeared  to  me  ttiat 
this  bill  was  lust  in  the  House,  not  in  the  Senate;  that 
the  Senate  were  right  in  the  votes  which  a  majority  gave 
as  to  this  sum  of  three  millions.  I  was  satisfied  with  my 
votes  when  I  gave  them,  and  am  yet  satisfied — more,  I 
am  proud  of  them.  I  feel  that  the  author  of  my  exist* 
ence  wilt  approve  of  them,  and,  to  use  the  language  of 
a  distinguished  man,  now  no  more,  "  I  wish  tliey  wer« 
recorded  in  the  centre  of  heaven,  in  characters  as  bright 
as  the  sun,  that  the  whole  world  might  read  them.** 

When  Mr.  White  had  taken  his  seat, 

Mr.  GUUMDY  said  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  as 
soon  as  he  could  hear  himself  speak.  At  present,  he 
was  willing  to  yield  the  floor  to  any  other  genilemaa 
desiring  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  rose  to  address  the  Senate;  and,  on 
his  motion. 

The  Senate  adjourned. 

Thursdat,  Januart  28. 
SLAVERY   IN   THE   DISTRICT   OP    COLUMBIA. 

Mr.  SWIFT  presented  a  petition  from  citizens  of 
Vermont,  praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

On  presenting  this  petition, 

Mr.  SWIFT  rose  and  said  that  a  portion  of  his  con- 
stituents had  intrusted  to  his  care  a  memorial  addressed 
to  Congress,  praying  fur  tlie  abolition  of  slavery  and 
the  slave  trade  withui  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  in- 
structions to  present  the  same  to  the  Senate;  but  being' 
unwilling  to  become  in  any  manner  unnecessarily  instru- 
mental in  promoting  or  prolonging  the  excitement  pre- 
vaiUng  here  and  elsewhere  on  this  subject,  he  had  been 
for  weeks  waiting  the  final  action  of  the  Senate  on  the 
motion  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  South  CaroHna» 
[Mr.  Calhouk,]  that  the  Senate  do  not  receive  the  me- 
morial presented  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr.  BucHAKAK,]  containing  the  same  peti- 
tions as  the  one  intrusted  to  his  (Mr.  S's)  care;  and  it 
was  his  intention,  in  case  the  Senate  refused  to  receive 
that  memorial,  to  withhold  from  the  Senate  the  one 
from  his  constituents^  at  least,  until  he  should  receive 
further  instructions  from  them  on  the  subject,     fiut  aa 
it  is  now  Ycry  uncertain  (said  Mr.  S.)  when  the  final 
action  of  the  Senate  will  be  had  on  this  motion,  I  do  not 
feel  at  liberty  longer  to  delay  to  fulfil  the  instructions  of 
my  constituents,  and  I  am  the  more  inclined  not  to  de- 
lay, from  the  fact  that  the  honorable  Senator  who  pre- 
sented  the  memorial  now  before  the  Senate  moved,  at 
the  time  of  presenting  it,  its  instant  rejection;  and  as  I 
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deare  that  a  different  course  should  be  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  I  prefer  to  urge  that  course  with  the  memorial 
of  XBj  constituents,  rather  than  to  interfere  with  the 
eouTK  proposed  by  him;  for,  however  the  motions  of 
the  two  honorable  Senators  may  differ  in  form,  they,  in 
my  opinion^  amount  in  substance  to  the  same  thing;  the 
one  denies  the  right  of  petition,  while  the  other,  though 
it  tdmila  the  right,  denies  the  ordinary  investigation 
into  the  merits  of  the  petition,  and  refuses  to  grant 
wittt  is  prayed  for.  Sucn  right  is  of  little  Talue  in  the 
tstimation  of  my  constituents. 

Sir,  as  I  intend  to  present  this  memorial,  and  ask 
(hit  it  may  take  the  usual  course  of  memorials  present- 
ed to  the  Senate,  as  I  believe  some  Senators  on  this 
floor  have  mistaken  the  opinions  and  motives  of  those 
who  have  petitioned  Congress  on  this  subject,  I  desire 
to  My  a  few  words  as  to  the  opinions  and  motives  of  my 
eonstitoents.  !  do  not,  however,  intend  to  discuss  at 
this  time  the  correctness  of  these  opinions,  or  to  ex- 
press opinions  of  my  own,  for  it  is  not,  aa  I  believe,  the 
proper  time  to  discuss  either  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  over  the  subjects  presented  by  the  memo- 
rill,  or  the  expediency  of  exercising  that  power  if 
they  possess  it;  for,  however  ingenious  arguments  may 
be,  (and  I  have  listened  to  some  of  great  ingenuity,) 
whether  made  on  this  floor  or  elseivhere,  while  the  or- 
dimiy  course  of  legislation  is  denied  to  the  petitioners, 
they  will  not  be  convincing;  and  decisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate, made  by  the  extraordinary  course  of  legislation 
proposed,  will  not  be  satisfactory,  but  will  tend  to  in- 
crease, rather  than  to  allay,  excitement,  which  gen- 
tlemen so  much  deprecate,  as  injurious  to  slaveholding 

Sir,  the  language  used  by  the  memorialists  is,  I  ad- 
^t  ytty  strong;  it  is,  however,  dictated,  I  have  no 
doubt,  by  the  honest  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  me- 
morialists, and  with  them  it  is  the  language  of  tinith; 
tnd  though  they  speak  without  disguise  of  the  evils  of 
wery  and  of  the  slave  trade  within  this  District,  yet  they 
ttf  nothing  of  slavery  elsewhere,  excepting  to  enter  a 
disclaimer  of  any  intention  or  wish  to  interfere  in  any 
«Mner  with  slavery  in  the  different  States;  and  there 
■  nothing  in  the  memorial  disrespectful  to  this  body. 
But,  as  I  intend  to  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  memorial 
hy  the  Secretary,  to  give  gentlemen  an  opportunity  to 
™»ke  such  motion  as  they  think  proper  in  relation  to  it, 
1  will  not  detain  the  Senate  by  stating  the  contents. 
Not  only  il»c  memorialists,  but  a  very  considerable  por- 
hon,  to  say  the  least,  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  which 
1  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  believe  that  Con- 
Kw«  have  power  to  abolish  slavery  within  the  District, 
vid  that  it  is  expedient  that  Congress  exercise  the 
power  of  legislating  on  the  subject,  and  either  abolish 
'w'C'y  immediately,  or  make  provision  for  its  future 
*W«tion;  or,  by  some  provisions  of  law,  mitigate  some 
of  the  existing  evils  of  slavery,  and  especially  of  the 
we  trade,  withio  this  District.  They  believe,  also, 
^ti  by  the  relationship  existing  between  the  several 
^^M.and  this  District,  that  each  State  is  implicated  in 
«e  evils  of  slavery,  and  that  the  charge  that  our  Gov- 
*/^cnt  is  a  slaveholding  Government  is  not  without 
^  Appearance  of  foundation.  With  these  opinions, 
the  memorialists  respectfully  ask  the  Senate  that  their 
jjemorial  may  be  received,  that  it  may  be  submitted  to 
the  thorough  investigation  of  some  standing  or  select 
Jjamittee  of  the  Senate,  and  that  it  may  so  far  receive 
!!*?  'Jfcntion  of  such  committee  as  to  obtain  from  it  a 
]"JJ»»»rtMd  candid  report,  which  course  will  greatly 

i/u™  "*y  opinion,  to  allay  the  tempest  of  feeling 
Which  cxiiU  on  this  subject.  If  they  are  mistaken  in 
«»eir  opinions,  they  desire  to  be  convinced  of  it,  and. 
When  so  convinced,  they  will  desist  from  all  further 
proceediDgs  on  the  subject^  but  until  convinced  that 


ihey  are  wrong,  they  will  continue  not  only  to  think, 
but  to  speak  and  act  on  the  subject,  and  no  earthly 
power  can  prevent  them  from  doing  so. 

Sir,  let  me  tell  gfentlemen  that  those  of  my  constitUf 
ents  who  entertain  these  opinions  are  neither  incendi^ 
aries  nor  fanatics,  unless  those  who  h&ve  signed  this  me* 
morial  have,  by  so  doing,  rendered  themselves  obnox-* 
ious  to  su^h  charge,  but  they  are  amongst  the  most  in^ 
telligent  and  peaceable  citizens.  Whether  the  memo* 
rialists  do  or  do  not  belong  to  any  anti-slavery  society  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that  these  opinions  do  not 
belong  exclusively  to  those  who  are  members  of  such 
societies;  indeed,  many  entertain  thesie  opinions  who 
are  opposed  to  the  measures  of  those  societies.  They 
are  men  who  value  too  highly  the  freedom  of  opinion 
and  of  speech  to  surrender  them  through  fear  of  any 
consequences  which  can  affect  only  themselves.  And 
let  me  also  tell  these  honorable  gentTemen  that,  while 
they  deprecate  the  excitement  at  the  North  on  the  sub-« 
ject  of  slaver}',  as  injurious  to  tlveir  best  interests,  their 
course  is  not  the  best  calculated  to  allay  that  excite* 
ment;  indeed,  unless  1  am  much  mistaken  as  to  the  feel^ 
ings  and  temper  of  the  people  of  the  North,  their 
course  in  relation  to  these  petitions  will  tend  to  increase 
the  excitement  which  they  so  much  deprecate.  1  now 
move  that  the  memorial  be  read  by  the  Secretary,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  I  shall  regret  to  find  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senate,  the  memorialists  have  used  any  language  un- 
suitable to  the  occasion,  or  that  has  been  dictated  by 
any  improper  feelings.  I  must,  however,  bel'^ve  that 
they  have  not  intended  to'  use  language  any  stronger 
than  was  necessary  to  express  their  opinions  of  the  evils 
of  slavery  existing  within  the  District. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  said  that,  before  the  read- 
ing c^  the  petition,  he  desired  to  know  of  the  gentle- 
man who  presented  it  if  it  was  entirely  respectful  to 
that  body.  Parliamentary  usage  required  that,  before 
a  gentleman  presented  a  petition  or  paper  of  any  kind 
to  a  deliberative  body,  he  should  satisfy  himself  that  il 
contained  nothing  disrespectful  to  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  desired  to  know  if  the  language  of 
the  petition  was  respectful  to  those  who  bad  sent  them 
there.     He  therefore  wished  to  hear  the  petition  read. 

[Here  the  petition  was  read  by  the  Secretary.] 

Mr.  C.  demanded  the  preliminary  question  on  receiv- 
ing the  petition.  The  Senator  from  Vermont,  he  said, 
objected  to  the  calling  these  petitioners  incendiaries, 
and  yet  (said  Mr.  C)  he  does  not  object  to  the  lan- 
guage used  by  them  towards  those  who  sent  us  here. 

Mr.  SWIFT  had  only  said  that  gentlemen  could 
judge  of  the  language  of  the  petition  for  themselves. 
The  petitioners,  he  had  said,  were  entirely  respectable, 
were  influenced  by  the  purest  motives,  and  believed 
themselves  Justified  in  speaking  of  evils  as  they  suppos- 
ed them  to  exist. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  cared  not  what  their  motives  were; 
he  cared  not  whether  they  acted  from  ignorance  or  de- 
sign; he  only  judged  of  the  effect.  Those  persons  who 
presented  this  petition  knew  of  the  existence  of  the 
Southern  institutions,  and  yet  they  spoke  of  them  as 
unjust,  wicked,  aed  diabolical.  Whatever  might  be 
the  design  of  these  men,  the  course  they  were  pursuing 
was  calculated  to  destroy  this  Union  and  subvert  its  in- 
stitutions. He  did  not  mean  to  enter  into  any  argument 
with  the  gentleman  from  Vermont,  but  he  demanded 
the  preliminary  question,  and  on  it  be  asked  fur  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  accordingly  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  was  not  only  witling,  but  anxious, 
that  the  Question  should  be  distinctly  taken  before  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  as  far  as  it  was  in  b* 
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power  to  put  it  to  rest,  he  was  prepared  to  go.  It  would 
seem  that,  on  one  rooming,  the  Senate  were  to  have  a 
dish  of  Mr.  Bshtoh's  resolutions  served  up,  and  the 
next  morning  the  abolition  question.  He  hoped  they 
would  dispose  of  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  would  there- 
fore  move  to  lay  the  question  on  the  table.  He  made 
this  motion  with  a  view  that  it  might  be  called  up  here- 
after, when  the  Senate  were  prepared  to  m^ke  a  final 
disposition  of  it. 

Mr.  LEIGH  read  parts  of  the  petition,  from  which 
he  inferred  that  there  was  a  design  in  the  petitioners  to 
act  not  only  upon  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  upon  the  rights  of  the  slavehold- 
ing  States  generally,  as  it  argued  generally  against  slave- 
holders. 

Mr.  SWIFT  said  it  was  difficult  to  find  expressions  in 
any  memorial  to  which  some  exception  might  not  be 
taken.  Let  me,  said  he,  illustrate  this  by  calling  the 
attention  of  gentlemen  to  another  question.  Suppose 
a  petition  presented  there  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets  in  this  District,  calling  the  practice  immoral, 
gambling,  &c.,  would  gentlemen  conbider  this  language 
improper,  because  the  Sale  of  lottery  tickets  was  toler- 
ated elsewhere.  This  case  was  perfectly  similar  to  the 
one  treated  of  in  the  petition  he  had  just  presented. 

After  some  additional  remarks  from  Mr.#CALHOUN, 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  moved  to  lay  the  question  on  the 
table,  and  it  was  agreed  to. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Mr.  EWING,  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands, 
moved  that  the  committee  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  various  memorials  and  petitions, 
asking  for  rights  of  pre-emption,  or  grants  of  land,  from 
Alabama,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PORTER  said  he  was  greatly  surprised  at  the 
report  just  made  by  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  and  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  it  was  done  without  due  consideration.     He  hoped, 
on  due  refiection,  they  would  find  reason  to  change 
their  conclusion.    At  all  events,  he  could  nut  permit  it 
to  pass  without  opposition;  and  he  was  determined  to 
take  the  sense  of  the  Senate  on  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port.    He  was  aware  that  objections  existed  to  the 
grants  of  land  to  new  States,  not  so  much  on  the  prin- 
ciple, for  there  seemed  to  be  little  discrepancy  of  opin- 
ion on  the  propriety  of  making  such  a  grant,  but  from 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the   mode  of  giving  it. 
Many  of  the  representatives  from  the  old  States  were 
willing  to  assent  to  the  donations  asked  for,  provided 
that  with  them  a  distribution  of  the  money  now  in  the 
Treasury,  arising  from  the  sales  of  public  lands,  could 
be  made  according  to  the  principles  contained  in  the 
bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky;  while 
others,  who  were  opposed  to  that  bill,  wished  to  have 
these  donations  acted  on  singly,  without  being  coupled 
with  another  measure  which,  in  their  opinion,   endan- 
gered their  passage.     Wuiving  all  observation  on  this 
point  for  the  present,  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  one  of  the  memorials  from  the  Legislature 
oF  Louisiana,  which  had  just  been  rejected  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands.     That  memorial  stated  there 
were  obstructions  In  the  Atchafalaya  river,  which  were 
being  removed  by  the  labor  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  asked  for  a  donation  of  land 
proportioned  to  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  United 
States,  in  consequence  of  the  improvements  so  made. 
Sir,  (said  Mr.  P.,)  this  request  of  the  State  I  represent 
here  asks  for  no  favor  from  the  general  Government. 
It  demands  a  matter  of  strict  justice.    The  consequence 
of  the  obstruction  heretofore  existing  in  that  river  was 
an  impediment  to  the  free  course  of  the  water,  which 
caused  it  to  overflow  the  circumjacent  country,  and 


render  of  no  value  some  of  the  richest  and  finest  Und 
in  the  State  or  the  world. 

The  United  States  are  the  owners  of  nearly  all  the 
soil  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  and  their  property  would 
be  increased  in  value  one  hundred  fold  by  the  measures 
which  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  pursuing,   and  the 
money  expended  by  her.     Under  such  circunastances, 
was  it  not  a  matter  of  surpassing  astonishment    that  the 
committee  should  move  to  be  discharged  from  all  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  subject.'     What,  sir,  (said  Mr. 
P.,)  do  they  propose  that  their   lands  shall  be  brought 
from  no  value  to  an  immense  importance  by  our  labors, 
and  refuse  all  participation  in  the  expense  of  doings  so' 
Are  we  to  understand  that,  because  they  think  we  are 
obliged  to  open  this  river  for  purposes  of  navigation, 
they  are  ready  to  profit  by  our  labors,  because  they  are 
indirectly   benefited?     Sir,  this  might  be  a  gxK>d   plea 
for  an  avaricious  and  selfish  man  in  a  court  of  justice, 
but  it  is  unworthy  a  rich  and  powerful  country.      It  tias 
no  justice,  it  has  no  equity,  in  it.     Mr.  P.  said,  another 
opportunity  would  be  afforded  him  to  express  hia  opin- 
ions on  this  subject,  and  he  would  not  at  this  time  tres- 
pass further  on  the  time  of  the  Senate.     He  did   not 
wish  to  interrupt  the  business  which  was  generally  ex- 
pected to  come  up  this  morning;  his  present  object  was 
to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  matter  to  another 
day,  but,  in  d6ing  so,  he  wished  to  express  his  strong 
dissent  to  the  report  just  made  from  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  BENTON  and  Mr. 
MOORE,  the  motion  to  discharge  the  committee  was 
laid  on  the  table, 

NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
special  order,  being  the  resolutions  submitted   by  Mr. 

BSNTOK. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  GRUNDY,  yielded  this  privilege; 
and 

Mr.  GRUNDY  rose  and  addressed  the  Senate  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  President:  Notwithstanding  the  indisposition  un- 
der which  I  labor,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  make  myself  un- 
derstood, although  I  am  aware  that  the  manner  in  which 
I  shall  discharge  the  duty  before  me  will  be  less  accept- 
able than  that  of  others,  or  than  it  could  be  performed 
even  by  myself,  under  more  .  favorable  circumstances. 
When  I  moved  the  modification  of  the  resolution  which 
my  friend   from  Missouri  was   kind  enough  to  accept, 
accompanied  by  tlie  brief  explanation  I  then    made,  I 
did  suppose  that  I  could  scarcely  be  misunderstood  by 
any  one;  but  I  find  I  was  mistaken,  as  the  resolution  is 
now  deemed  by  some  Senators  more  exceptionable  than 
it  was  in  its  original  form;  it  therefore  becomes  neces- 
sary and  proper  that  I  should  explain,   more  fully  and 
at  large,  my  views  and  objects. 

That  the  United  Slates  are  exposed,  and  in  too  great 
a  degree  defenceles,  is  admitted  by  every  intelligent 
man.     On  this  account  the  country  suffered  much  in  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain.     Our  large  cities  on    the 
seaboard  were  constantly  exposed  to  the  approaches  of 
the  enemy,  and  this  city  became  the  theatre  of  their  ac- 
tions.    Even  this  Capitol,  containing  the  sacred  halls  of 
the  legislation  of  freemen,  was  burnt  and  destroyed. 
Since  that  time,  our  means  of  defence  have  not  been  so 
improved  as  to  prevent  similar  occurrences  and  suffer- 
ings in  the  event  of  another  war  with  any  powerful  na- 
tion.    This  condition  of  things  has  been  heretofore  the 
result  of  necessity,  not  of  choice.     The  remainder  of 
the  public  debt  incurred  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
the  whole  of  the  debt  occasioned  by  the  Isbt  war,  had 
to  be  paid;  and  the  payments  to  be  made  in  discliarr^ 
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of  then,  and  the  ordinary  current  expenses  of  the  Go?- 
cminent  required  all  the  money  accruing  from  every 
Miroe  of  revenue. 

I  therefore  cast  no  blame  upon  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded tis.  There  has  been  no  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Government,  when  the  proper  defences  for  the 
country  could  have  been  provided  without  resorting 
to  a  system  of  taxation  which  would  have  been  op- 
presMve.  An  unwillingness,  very  properly  felt,  to  in* 
crctie  the  public  burdens,  combinied  with  a  desire  to 
discharge  our  public  engagements  witli  punctuality, 
sccouBti  for  the  present  defenceless  condition  of  the 
ooootry.  But  what  ia  the  state  of  things  now?  You 
ktre,  or  will  shortly  have,  about  thirty  millions  in  the 
tnuury,  a  Isrge  portion  of  which  is  not,  nor  can  be, 
seedsd  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  Government) 
sad  you  cannot,  if  you  act  in  good  faith,  and  in  fulfil- 
■eo^of  the  pledge  given  at  the  time,  and  by  the  pas- 
ttge  of  the  compromise  tariff  act,  so  reduce  or  di- 
niaiih  the  revenue  as  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of 
the  Mirpkit. 

Gentlemen  are  constantly  engaged  in  devising  ways 
ind  means  to  dispose  of  this  surplus  moneys  for  none 
•f «  are  willing  that  it  Uiall  remain  in  the  public  treas- 
oiy  ttoezpeoded.  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Cauiouv]  proposes  an  amendment  of  the  consti- 
tation,  to  enable  Congress  to  make  a  disposition  of  it, 
vhile  the  Senator  from  Keotuckv  [Mr.  Cult]  makes  a 
prppoaition  to  divide,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it,  which  has  srisen  or  may  arise 
from  the  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  among  the  several 
Butea.  Ify  opinion  is,  that  we  should  first  discharge 
Mr  ovn  duties,  by  fulfilling  all  the  trusts  committed  to 
Hf  with  the  means  which  the  constitution  and  laws  have 
fhced  in  our  hands,  before  we  go  abroad  in  search  of 
abjects  of  munificence  or  bounty.  To  protect  and  de- 
M  the  States  was  one  of  the  great  objects  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  constitution;  not  to  provide  for  their 
proper  defence*  when  the  ^means  are  within  our  hands, 
■  to  fail  in  the  performance  of  one  of  the  highest  trusts 
confided  to  the  federal  Government;  and  we  are  left 
withoot  excuse  if  we  squander  or  give  away  the  mo- 
scjr,  for  purposes  respecting  which  there  is  no  coobti- 
totiooal  obligation  upon  us,  and  thereby  disable  our- 
leWea  from  defending  the  country  against  its  enemies. 
What,  then,  is  our  duty?  liy  answer  is,  prepare  the 
CMotry,  whether  there  is  to  be  peace  or  war;  so,  if  war 
f^  eome,  the  pride  of  our  citizens  may  not  again  be 
humbled,  by  witnessing  the  scenes  of  the  late  war. 

My  object  in  offering  the  proposition  to  amend  or 
■odify  the  orif^inal  resolution  was,  and  now  is,  to  set 
*pvt  from  ail  other  uses  so  much  of  the  surplus  reve- 
iMe  vbich  has  accrued  or  may  accrue,  as  will  be  suflScient 
to  provide  the  proper  defences  of  the  country,  and  to  etX' 
^l<B  Congress  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  how  much 
<^ld  be  set  apart  for  this  purpose;  the  other  resolu- 
tio3aaak  information  of  the  proper  departments,  what 
>oiBs  of  money  will  be  necessary  for  the  different  ob- 
^  specified.  When  an  answer  sliall  be  received 
poB  the  Executive,  then  Cohgress  can  decide  whether 
il  will  adopt  the  scheme  proposed  by  that  department, 
^whether  it  will  increase  or  diminish  the  means  of 
defence  recommended.  In  this  way  we  sliall  act  under- 
*landiogly.  We  can,  after  the  information  is  obtained, 
determioc  what  we  ought  to  do.  We  shall  then  know 
(he  probable  amount  of  the  cost,  and  set  apart  a  sum 
SI  money  out  of  the  present  and  accruing  surplus  suffi* 
otent  to  accomplish  the  objecU  contemplated,  whatever 
Jhcy  miy  be.  It  certainly  was  not,  and  is  not,  my  in- 
l^twn  that  thia  great  work  of  fortifying  and  defending 
ue  country  should  progress  in  the  tardy  manner  here- 
tstore  pormied,  but  as  rapidly  as  Ubor  and  materials  can 
^procured. 

VoIh  XU,— 20 


I  have  stated  that  the  want  of  money  was  the  reason 
why  this  subject  had  not  heretofore  been  eifectually  at« 
tended  to.  We  now  have  the  money;  it  has  accumu<* 
lated,  and  is  still  accumulating,  upon  our  liands^  and  wo 
cannot  prevent  it.  We  are  driven,  by  a  kind  of  neces- 
sity or  destiny,  to  the  discharge  of  the  high  duty  of 
preparing  to  protect  and  defend  our  country  against 
every  enemy  who  may  approach  our  ahorei.  I  am 
solicitous  that  these  defences  should  be  made  or 
provided  out  of  that  surplus  revenue  which  you  can* 
not  materially  reduce  or  diminish,  and  before  the  pe* 
riod  arrives  when  your  revenue,  under  the  operation 
of  the  tariff  compromise  act,  may  not  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  th« 
Government.  If  the  surplus,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
be  spplied  to  other  objects,  for  which  Congress  is  un« 
der  no  constitutional  obligation  to  provide,  the  conse« 
quence  will  be,  that  the  people  must  be  taxed  in  order 
to  raise  the  money  necessary  to  protect  the  country. 

Having  made  this  explanation  of  my  views  in  reference 
to  the  resolutions  on  your  table,  I  will  now  proceed  to 
the  investigation  of  other  topics  which  have  been  intro* 
duced  into  this  debate.    I  have  no  accusations  to  make 
against  any  one.  I  am  too  imperfect  myself,  and  I  know 
it,  to  assume  the  station  of  a  censor  of  the  conduct  of 
others;  but  gentlemen  should  recollect,  while  they  are 
denouncing,  m  no  measured  terms,  the  proposed  appro- 
priation of  three  millions  at  the  last  session,  that  some  of 
us  voted  for  it;  and  we  have  the  same  motives  and  the 
same  influences  which  operate  on  them  to  vindicate  our- 
selves from  the  charge,  indirectly  made,  to  be  sure,  of  be- 
ing infractors  or  violators  of  the  constitution,  and  of  hav- 
ing  voted  for  a  measure,  for  which  they  would  not  have 
voted  even  to  save  the  Capitol  from  the  enemies  of  the 
country.   These  are  hard  sayings,  and,  when  their  appli- 
cation falls  on  us,  merit  a  serious  examinationt     Tn  ma- 
king this  examination,  I  shall  exhibit  facts  and  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  course  adopted  by  the  minority 
of  this  body;  and  this  will  fill  up  the  whole  circle  of 
my  duties  here.     I  shall  not  assume  upon  myself  the 
right  of  judging  and  condemning  others— >f hat  belongs 
to  another  forum,  the  great  tribunal  of  public  opinion, 
bv  whose  decision  I  am  willing  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  to  abide.     1  ask,  what  part  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  would  have  been  vioUted  by  this  sp« 
propriation  of  three  millions?   None,  according  to  my 
reading  and  understanding  of  that  instrument.     It  pro- 
vides that  <*  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury 
but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law." 
The  manner  of  making  the  appropriation  is  left  to  Con- 
gress.    How  far  they  shall  be  general  or  specific  is  to 
be  determined  by  ihe  House  of  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ate, at  the  time  they  are  passing  acts  making  the  appro- 
priations.   The  right  to  appropriate  money  for  constt>' 
tutional  purposes  or  objects  being  given  to  Congress, 
and  thai  instrument  (I  mean  the  constitution)  being 
silent  as  to  the  mode  or  manner  of  making  the  appro- 
priation, it  follows  that  the  department  of  the  Government 
to  which  is  confided  the  right  to  appropriate  must  exer- 
cise its  discretion  and  judgment  as  to  the  mode  or  manner 
of  making  them;  and  whether  the  mode  be  aa  ^neral  as 
that  practised  under  the  first  two  administrations,  or  aa 
specific  as  the  practice  recommended  and  introduced  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  m  neither  case  is  the  constitution  viola- 
ted.   To  secure  a  rightful  application  of  the  public  mo- 
ney, and  a  atrict  accountability  in  the  officers  disbursing 
it,  were  the  motives  which  induced  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
recommend  that  specific  appropriations  should  be  made. 
This  was  wise  and  salutary,  and  gave  rise  to  the  practice 
that  now  generally  prevails. 

1  now  proceed  to  show  that  a  greater  latitude  of  dis- 
cretion was  vested  in  General  Washington,  by  the  act  of 
the  20th  of  March,  1794,  than  was  proposed  by  this 
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three  million  appropriation.  That  act  provides  "that  a 
aum  of  one  million  of  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  provision 
heretofore  mad^,  be  appropriated  to  defray  an^  ex- 
penses which  may  be  incurred  in  relation  to  the  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations, 
to  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  which  may  be  in  the  treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  to  be  applied  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  hereby  authorized  to  borrow  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  said. sum  of  one  million  of  dollars,*  an  account  of 
the  expenditure  whereof,  as  soon  as  may  be,  shall  be 
laid  before  Congress." 

Here  one  million  of  dollars  was  placed  entirely  at  the 
discretion  and  *'  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States^"  and  I  would  ask  gentlemen  for 
what  specific  object  or  purpose  was  this  appropriation 
made?  The  act  declares  that  it  is  "to  defray  any  ex- 
penses which  may  be  incurred  in  relation  to  the  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations." 
All  the  nations  of  the  earth,  civilized  and  savage,  are 
laid  open  to  the  President  as  a  theatre  for  his  opera- 
tions. There  is  no  limitation  or  restriction  imposed 
upon  his  discretion.  He  was  to  select  the  nations  with 
whom  the  intercourse  was  to  take  place,  and  the  pur- 
poses and  mode  of  expenditure.  All  this  discretionary 
power  was  vested  in  the  President  by  the  Congress  of 
1794,  and  sanctioned  by  General  Washington  himself  by 
his  approval  of  the  act.  I  am  awsre  that  it  may  be  said 
that  more  discretion  must  be  confided  to  the  Chief  Ma- 
gistrate, in  his  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  than  is 
proper  in  our  domestic  concerns.  This  is  true  in  most 
cases  in  point  of  policy  and  expediency;  but  the  consti- 
tution makes  no  difference.  I  therefore  feel  authorized 
in  saying  that  the  proposed  three  million  appropriation 
would  not  have  been  unconstitutional,  unless  the  Con- 
gress of  1794  and  General  Washington  violated  the  con- 
stitution in  (he  passage  of  the  act  containing  the  appro- 
priation I  have  read. 

In  1806,  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
who  has  bef  n  justly  styled  the  great  apostle  of  civil  lib- 
erty, an  act  passed,  and  received  his  sanction,  confer- 
ring on  him  greater  and  broader  discretionary  powers 
than  were  contained  in  the  proposition  for  the  three  mil- 
lion appropriation.  The  act  of  1806  provides  "  that  a 
mim  of  two  millions  of  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  here- 
by, appropriated  towards  defraying  any  extraordinary 
expenses  which  may  be  incurred  in  the  intercourse  be- 
tween  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations,  to  be  paid 
out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, and  to  be  applied  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  who  shall  cause  an  ac- 
count to  be  laid  before  Congress  as  soon  as  may  be." 

It  should  be  recollected  that  our  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations  is  carried  on  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  and  by  this  act  two  millions  of  dollars 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  cover  any  extraordinary  ex- 
penses which  he  might,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion, 
create  in  our  intercourse,  not  with  any  particular  nation 
or  nations  designated  by  Congress,  but  with  the  whole 
world  {  and  this  sum  of  two  millions  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive,  over  and  above  the  sum  requi- 
red for  the  ordinary  and  established  intercourse  then 
existing  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations. 
•Let  us  compare  the  proposed  appropriation  of  three 
millions  with  the  act  I  have  just  read. 
•  The  proposed  appropriation  reads  as  follows:  "that 
•the  sum  of  three  millions  of  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  expended,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  military  and  naval  service,  inclu- 
ding fortificatioDs,  ordnance,  and  increase  of  the  navy; 


provided  such  expenditures  shall  be  rendered  neceav 
ry  for  the  defence  of  the  country  prior  to  the  seil 
meeting  of  Congress." 

The  appropriation  made  by  the  act  of  1806  wss  ibso- 
lute  and  unconditional.    The  proposed  appropriation  of 
three  millions  of  dollars  was  conditional,  and  to  depend 
upon  the  happening  of  the  contingency  that  *'the 
expenditures  shall  be  rendered  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  prior  to  the  next  meeting  of  Cos- 
Sress.'*    In  that  event,  and  in  no  other,  could  the  Proi- 
ent  of  the  United  States  have  used  one  dollar  of  the 
money.     The  necessity  contemplated  by  the  provi« 
could  only  have  arisen  upon  France  committing  ictirf 
hostility,  or  assuming  such  an  attitude  as  mast,  ia  the 
opinion  of  the  President,  have  inevitably  led  to  vir. 
By  the  act  of  1806,  there  is  nothing  dt finite  or  specifie. 
By  the  proposed  appropriation,  the  objects  upon  vbich 
the  money  was  to  be  expended  are  enumerate<l  nd 
specified.     By  an  act  of  April,  1806,  Mr.  Jefferson  wn 
authorized  to  exercise,  without  apecification  of  obje^ 
an  unlimited  control  over  one  hundred  thousand  miGlii 
of  the  United  States,  and  two  millions  of  dollars.   The 
first  section  of  that  act  declares  "that  the  President rf 
the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized,  il 
such  time  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  to  require  of  tke 
Executives  of  the  serveral  States  to  take  effectual  mess- 
ures  to  organize,  arm,  and  equip,  according  to  Is w,  isi 
hold  in  readiness  to  march  in  a  moment's  warning,  tbar 
respective  proportions  of  one  hundred  thousand  militi^ 
officers  to  be  included  i  to  be  apportioned  by  the  Pr*** 
dent  of  the  United  SUtes,  by  the  militia  returns  of  \M 
year,  in  cases  where  such  .returns  were  madei  sod,  a 
cases  where  such  returns  were  not  made  the  Isst  yesi^ 
by  such  other  date  as  he  shall  judge  equitable."  J>| 
fifth  section  provides  "  that  the  President  of  the  Um» 
States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  call  iDtoa^ 
tive  service  any  part  or  the  whole  of  the  ssid  ^^^^ 
ment,  when  he  shall  judge  the  exigencies  of  the  Unrted 
States  require  it.    U  a  part  of  the  said  detachment  oj 
shall  be  called  into  active  service,  they  shall  be  liW 
from  such  part  thereof  as  the  Pre«dent,  in  his  discretion 
shall  deem  most  proper." 

The  sixth  section  is,  "  That  two  millions  of  doUsTsWi 
and  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  w 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  psy  >JJ 
subsistence  of  such  partot  said  detachment  Mini/oe 
called  into  service."  By  this  act  a  hundred  thousu* 
militia  are  to  be  raised  at  the  discretion  of  the  Presi<se«, 
and  two  millions  of  dollars  are  appropriated  for  "JJ 
pay  and  subsistence,  and  this  is  all  to  be  done  whcnDe 
shall  judge  the  exigencies  of  the  United  States  req«2 
it.  This  act  expired,  by  its  own  limitation,  at  the  «« 
of  two  years,  and  was  re-enacted  on  the  SOtb  of  MsrciH 

Having  shown  satisfactorily,  as  I  trust,  that  no  »wj 
tion  of  the  constitution  was  involved  in  the  P'^S 
appropriation,  nor  any  departure  from  the  *^?**|^ 
usages  of  the  country,  and  that  more  discrcl»on 
been  vested  in  former  Presidents  of  the  United  St««J 
the  next  inquiry  is,  did  such  a  state  of  things  exists 
justify  the  appropriation?  ^  *t  nnn OOd 

The  French  Government  owed  a  debt  of  *^»"^^1^ 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  which  by  solemn  UjW 
it  had  stipulated  to  pay.     It  had  paid  no  P^r^J. 
This  Government  had  promptly  and  in  good  **"J^j^ 
formed  every  stipulation  on  its  part,  and  still  °JJ*^^ 
procrastination  were  practiced  by  the  French  Go    ^ 
ment.    A  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ni»  ^ 
a  preceding  session  actually  rejected  an  approprif 
the  money.     The  Senate  of  the  United  States  b^^  ^ 
solved  that  no  legislative  measure  should  be  adop 
the  last  session;  but  the  Committee  on  ^oreiK"  j^ 
tions,  who  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  resom 
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in  their  report  fully  concur  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  when  he  remarks,  in  bis  messa^^e,  that 
"  the  idea  of  acquiescing  in  the  refusal  of  the  execution 
ofllie  treaty  will  not,  for  a  roonnent,  be  entertained  by 
wf  branch  of  the  American  Government.  The  United 
States  can  never  abandon  the  pursuit  of  claims  founded 
OB  the  most  agmvated  wrongs.'* 

The  House  of  Representatives  had  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion deehring  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  would  be 
inMted  on.  The  French  Government  had  recalled  its 
■inister;  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  di- 
leeled  our  minister,  to  return  to  this  country,  in  case 
the  appropriation  was  no,t  made  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  at  its  then  session. 

By  his  message  to  Congress  of  the  36th  of  February 
he  eonffluoicated  all  the  facts  within  his  knowledge, 
tod  ntbniitted  to  them  what  measures  were  proper  to 
be  adopted,  in  the  following  language:  <<It  will  be  seen 
(hat  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  instruct  Mr.  Livings- 
ton to  quit  France  with  his  legation,  and  return  to  tbe 
United  States^  if  an  appropriaton  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  convention  shall  be  refused  by  the  Chambers.  The 
nbject  being  now  in  all  its  present  aspects  before  Con- 
pea,  whose  right  it  is  to  decide  what  measures  ought 
Is  be  pursued  on  that  event,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
nUe  further  recommendation,  being  confident  that,  on 
iheir  part,  every  thing  will  be  done  to  maintain  the 
r^ts  and  honor  of  the  country  which  the  occasion 
rcqaires.'*  From  the  message,  it  is  evident  that  the 
mndent  wished  and  expected  Congress  would  adopt 
■eh  neasores  as  it  might  deem  proper,  to  meet  any 
Motiogency  which  might  occur.  To  place  the  country 
n  a  position  to  defend  itself  would  have  been  a  measure 
if  prudence,  and  at  the  same  time  could  have  given  no 
finse  of  umbrage  whatever  to  France.  Had  the  Presi- 
kst,  by  his  message,  recommended  these  preparations, 
■d  imgned  to  Congress,  as  a  reason  for  so  doing,  the 
Mi^ility  of  a  rupture  or  hostilities,  the  sensibilities  of 
kM  Govemnaent  would  have  been  more  excited  than 
Ibcy  were  by  his  annual  communication.  In  this  pos- 
Ive  of  affairs,  was  it  not  reasonable  to  entertain  appre- 
^^itti<nis  that  France  might  adopt  measures  which 
Nuld  require  this  country  to  defend  itself?  In  that 
new  of  tbe  subject,  the  three  million  appropriation 
■hoiild  have  been  made;  and  the  supposition  is  not  un- 
^OMisble  that  the  repeated  denunciations  which  we 
^  heard  against  executive  power  and  patronage,  com- 
^M  with  that  distrust  which  some  gentlemen  enter- 
'■Md  in  the  present  Chief  Magistrate,  contributed 
^n}y  to  its  defeat,  although  gentlemen  might  not  have 
^^  conscious  of  the  influences  operating  upon  them. 
It  ia  trae  that,  in  genera],  appropriations  for  the  defence 
ifthecottntry  should  be  specinc,  and  founded  on  esti- 
Bites  previously  made  by  the  executive  departments  of 
^  Government.  It  is  impossible  that  members  of 
Ingress  can  so  well  understand  the  various  provisions 
1^  should  be  made  for  the  defence  of  the  country  as 
^  branch  of  the  Government  which  has  the  subject  of 
Mr  national  defence  under  its  particular  care  and  man- 
■S^meiiti  but  in  this  case  there  was  no  opportunity,  af- 
^r  our  relations  with  France  were  fully  understood, 
A  nake  the  necessary  estimates,  and  submit  them  to 
he  conaderation  of  Congress;  and  therefore  it  was 
^  the  appropriation  of  three  millions  was  proposed, 
^  the  President  was  left  to  exercise  his  judgment  how 
nuch  of  the  #3,000,000  was  to  be  applied  to  each  of  the 
IHTercnt  objects  specified.  There  was  no  other  practi- 
^le  way  by  which  additional  means  could  be  provided 
^  defend  the  country,  in  the  event  of  the  approach  of 
"*>Cer.  When  it  is  jrecoUected  that  Congress  was 
^boot  to  adjourn,  by  the  termination  of  its  constitutional 
Biiitence,  and  that  it  could  not  be  convened  at  an  early 
>*]ri  by  reason  of  the  election  of  members  for  the  new 


Congress  in  many  of  the  States  not  having  taken  place, 
it  seems  to  me  quite  reasonable  that  some  means  of  de- 
fence should  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, to  be  used  in  case  it  became  necessary. 

It  should  still  be  remembered  that  the  President  had 
no  right  to  use  one  dollar  of  this  three  millions,  unless 
« the  expenditure  should  be  rendered  necessary  for  the. 
defence  of  the  country  prior  to  the  next  meeting  of 
Congress." 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  upon  the  loss  of  the  ordi- 
nary appropriation  bill  at  the  last  session.  I  will  take 
it  for  granted,  until  conclusive  evidence  shall  fasten 
upon  my  mind  a  contrary  conviction,  that  no  committee, 
no  member  of  either  House,  acted  unworthy  of  his  sta- 
tion, or  used  any  unfair  or  disreputable  means  to  defeat 
the  passage  of  that  bill.  The  remark  of  the  gpentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Wxbstex,]  that  its  bones  are 
to  be  searched  for  in  the  other  House,  is  true  to  the  let- 
ter; but  that  is  not  the  material  inauiry.  Where  was  the 
fatal  blow;  where  was  the  mortal  wound  inflicted?  If 
it  were  inflicted  in  this  body  it  is  of  no  consequence 
that  the  bill  was  carried  to  the  other  House,  and  there 
lingered  for  a  short  time,  and  died  in  the  place  of  its  na- 
tivity and  origin.  But  even  if  the  mortal  wound  were 
received  in  this  body,  and  it  was  inflicted  in  defence  of 
the  constitution,  all  men,  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
would  pronounce  the  act  justifiable.  Let  us  now  ex- 
amine how  this  bill  was  lost.  I  insist  its  loss  is  wholly 
attributable  to  the  disagreement  which  grew  up  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  upon  the  subject  of  the  three, 
million  appropriation.  But  for  the  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  upon  that  subject,  the  bill  would 
have  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  have  become 
the  law  of  the  land.  If  the  Senate  had  not  rejected 
the  three  millions,  no  difficulty  would  have  occurred. 
The  House  had  passed  the  appropriation  bill,  and  it 
came  to  this  body.  The  Senate  concurred  in  all  the 
House  had  done,  and  inserted  by  way  of  amendments 
additional  appropriations.  The  bill  was  then  returned 
to  the  House,  and  it  agreed  to  all  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate,  and  ingrafted  upon  them  the  appropriation 
of  three  millions.  Each  House  had  agreed  to  evenr 
appropriation  contained  in  the  bill,  except  the  amend- 
ment made  by  the  House  proposing  the  appropriation 
for  the  three  millions.  To  this  the  Senate  disagreed, 
and  the  loss  of  the  bill  cannot  rightfully  be  imputed  to 
any  other  cause  than  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
existed  between  the  two  Houses  upon  this  subject. 
Gentlemen  may  argue  as  long  as  they  please;  they  may 
give  lengthy  historical  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the 
bill  through  committees  and  the  two  Houses;  they  may 
labor  to  fix  the  blame  where  they  may,  and  it  at  last  re- 
solves itself  into  this,  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
wanted  the  appropriation  of  three  millions;  the  Senate 
would  not  agree  to  it;  and  on  that  account,  and  that 
only,  the  fortification  bill  failed.  It  has  been  objected 
that  the  President  bad  not  asked,  by  a  message,  for  this 
appropriation.  Can  Congress  do  nothing  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  when  all  the  facts  are  before 
them,  without  being  stimulated  by  a  message  from  the 
Chief  Magistrate?  If  he  had  sent  a  message  recom- 
mending the  appropriation,  would  he  not  have  been 
charged  with  dictating  to  Congress  the  measures  they 
should  adopt?  Now,  when  he  has  placed  all  the  facts 
in  relation  to  our  intercourse  with  France  before  Con- 
gress, and  leaves  the  whole  Tnatter  to  them,  with  a  con- 
fident reliance  that,  **  on  their  part,  every  thing  will  be 
done  to  maintain  the  rights  and  honor  of  the  country 
which  the  occasion  requires,"  it  is  said  he  has  been 
guilty  of  an  omission  of  duty. 

A  serious  question  seems  now  to  be  made,  as  to  what 
time  Congress  constitutionally  terminates.  Until  lately, 
1  have  not  heard  it  seriously  urged  that  twelve  o'clock. 
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cm  the  Sd  of  March,  at  nighty  waa  not  the  true  pe- 
riod. It  is  itow  insisted,  however,  that  tveWe  o'clock 
on  the  4th  of  March  is  the  true  time;  and  the  argument 
in  support  of  this  is,  that  the  first  Congress  met  at 
twelve  o'clock,  on  the  4lh  of  March.  This  is  not  pla- 
cing the  question  on  the  true  ground;  it  is  not  when  the 
Congress  did  meet,  or  when  the  President  was  qualified 
by  taking  the  oath  of  office,  but  when  did  they  have 
the  constitutional  right  to  meet.'  This  certainly  was, 
and  is,  in  all  future  cases,  on  the  4th  of  March;  and  if 
the  day  commence,  according  to  the  universal  accepta- 
tion and  understanding  of  the  country,  at  the  first  mo- 
ment aff\er  twelve  o'clock  at  night  on  the  3d  of  March, 
tile  constitutional  right  or  power  of  the  new  Congress 
commences  at  that  time,  and  if  called  by  the  Chief  Ma- 
gistrate to  meet  at  that  time,  they  might  then  qualify 
and  open  their  session.  There  would  be  no  use  in  ar- 
guing away  the  common  understanding  of  the  country, 
and  it  would  seem  as  reasonable  to  maintain  that  the  4th 
of  March  ended  when  the  first  Congress  adjourned,  as 
it  is  to  say  that  it  began  when  they  met.  From  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  until  twelve  o'clock  at  night  is  the 
mode  of  computing  a  day  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  do  not  feel  authorised  to  establish  a  differ- 
ent mode  of  computation  for  Congress.  At  what  hour 
does  Christmas  commenced  When  does  the  first  day 
of  the  year,  or  tl>e  first  of  January,  commence?  Is  it 
at  midnight  or  at  noon?  If  the  first  day  of  a  year  or 
month  begins  and  ends  at  midnight,  does  nut  every 
other  day?  Congress  has  always  acted  upon  the  imprea- 
tion  that  the  3d  of  March  ended  at  midnight;  hence  that 
Betting  back  of  clocks  which  we  have  witnessed  on  the 
3d  of  March  at  the  termination  of  the  short  session. 

In  using  this  argument,  1  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  censuring  those  who  liAve  transacted  the  public 
business  here  after  twelve  o'clock  on  the  3d  of  March. 
Prom  this  error,  if  it  be  one,  I  claim  no  exemption. 
With,  a  single  exception,.!  believe,  I  have  alwaya  re- 
mained until  the  final  adjournment  of  both  Houses.  As 
to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  he  remained  until 
after  one  o'clock  on  the  4th  of  March.  This  was  ma- 
king a  full  and  fair  allowance  for  the  difference  that 
might  exist  in  different  Instruments  for  keeping  thne; 
and  he  then  retired  from  his  chamber  in  the  Capitol. 
The  fortification  bill  never  passed  Congress;  it  never 
was  offered  to  him  for  his  signature;  he,  therefore,  can 
be  in  no  fault.  It  was  aivued  that  many  acts  of  Con- 
gress passed  on  the  4th  of  March,  at  the  short  session, 
are  in  our  statute  books,  and  that  these  acts  are  valid 
and  binding.  It  should  be  remembered  that  they  all 
bear  date  on  the  3d  of  Msroh;  and  so  high  is  the  au- 
thenticity of  our  records,  that,  according  to  tiie 
rules  of  evidence,  no  testimony  can  be  received  to 
contradict  any  thing  which  appears  upon  the  face  of  our 
acts. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  propose  to  say  something  of  our 
present  condition,  in  reference  to  our  relations  with 
France,  and  what  are  the  prospects  before  us.  For  the 
last  three  years  France  has  enjoyed  the  reduction  of  du- 
ties stipulated  for  in  the  treaty  of  the  4th  of  July,  1831. 
By  this  reduction  she  had  gained  or  saved  for  her  citi- 
zens upwards  of  three  millions  of  dollars  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1834,  which,  but  for  the  treaty,  would 
now  be  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  By  this 
time  she  will  have  saved  altogether  five  millions.  She 
has  obtained  and  enjoyed  all  these  benefits,  and  still  fails 
and  refuses  to  pay  one  cent  of  the  five  millions  stipu- 
lated to  be  paid  on  her  part;  and  what  is  the  plea  or  ar- 
gument ahe  employs  in  justification  of  her  conduct?  She 
pleads  a  supposed  insult  as  a  set-off'  to  a  just  debt— a 
debt  acknowledged  to  be  just  in  a  treaty  made  by  the 
executive  branch  of  that  Government,  and  signed  by 
the  King's  own  hand— a  debt  acknowledged  to  be  just 


by  the  Chamber  of  Depottes,  after  a  fiill  examlnstloo 
made  by  that  body  into  the  claims  of  our  dtisens. 

1  r  further  evidence  of  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  mrciti- 
zens  upon  the  French  nation  were  needed,  it  is  furniriMd 
by  tlie  records  of  the  American  board  of  commiaknen^ 
who  were  appointed  by  this  Government,  in  pttniinee 
of  the  treaty,  to  ascertain  them.  By  the  adjudicatioos  of 
that  board,  it  appears  that  claims  to  the  amount  of  ip- 
wards  of  nine  millions  of  dollars  have  been  eitsbliihed; 
so  that  but  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  prindpii, 
without  hiterest,  would  have  been  received  bjr  tboe 
claimants,  bad  the  French  nation  complied  strictly  ifA 
its  engagements:  add  to  this  th*t  many  of  the  dtiaiali 
must  have  failed  to  establish  their  claims,  f^om  the  as- 
avoidable  loss  of  testimony  in  the  course  of  thirty  ycwt. 
1  cannot  perceive  how  any  difficulty  could  ever  bave 
arisen,  or  any  serious  question  have  been  made,  moof 
those  who  had  a  full  opportunity  of  examining  (he  aib- 
ject,  as  to  the  Justice  of  the  claims  of  our  citlscns  to  tbe 
extent  of  five  millions  of  dollars. 

But  the  French  Government  ie  not  content  with  htf* 
ing  heretofore  withheld  the  payment  of  lesi  thin  ose 
half  of  our  just  claims;  they  refuse  to  pay  any  por(ioD«f 
it  hereafter,  unless  our  Government  smJI  comply  vi* 
a  new  and  degrading  condition  prescribed  by  tbeimeha; 
in  the  language  of  the  Duke  ae  Broglie,  they  will  piy 
the  money  only  **  when  the  Government  of  the  Uoittd 
States  is  ready  to  declare  to  us,  (the  French  Gonn- 
ment,)  by  addreasing  its  claim  to  us  officially,  and  io 
writing,  that  it  regreta  (he  misunderstanding  which  hu 
arisen  between  tlve  two  countries;  that  this  ^linnde^ 
standing  ia  founded  on  miatake,  and  that  it  mt^^ 
tered  its  intention  to  call  in  question  (he  good  fiHh" 
the  French  Government,  nor  to  take  a  menacing  suHode 
towards  France." 

Upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  I  hope  there  can  be 
no  diversity  of  opinion  amongat  us;  I  hope  there  ii  ■> 
heart  beating  in  an  American  bosom  that  is  willing  <^ 
this  country  shall  be  thus  degraded.  The  French  Mia* 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs  here  prescribes  to  the  Gorfra- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  not  only  the  mode  snd  aias- 
ner,  but  the  very  language  which  is  to  be  employ^  ^ 
this  Government.  He  says,  in  the  first  pisce,  that  tkc 
apology  required  is  to  be  addremed  to  the  French  ^' 
ernment  officially,  and  it  must  be  in  writing,  and  oi 
course  signed  by  the  Preddent  of  the  United  States  * 
Secretary  of  State,  and  then  follows  the  very  tenaaaaj 
language  which  are  to  be  used  by  the  OoyernBJentw 
the  United  States  in  this  act  of  humiliation.  ^^^^ 
is  this  to  be  done?  To  procure  (he  payment  of  abo» 
one  half  of  the  amount  justly  due  to  our  citisens.  9'> 
the  French  nation,  in  the  most  brilliant  days  of  ber  »J* 
Emperor,  could  neither  purchase,  nor  by  the  dread  w 
its  arms  terrify,  either  the  people  or  Govcrninen* « 
the  United  States  into  so  disgraceful  an  act.  ^^^ 
the  pretext  for  this  arrogant  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Government?  It  ia  that  the  Chief  Magi'^'*^^ 
of  the  United  States,  in  his  annual  communicstion  » 
Congress  in  1834,  gave  a  history,  and  a  true  one,  too, « 
the  transactions  between  France  and  this  Govemaent, 
which  wounded  the  sensibilities  of  the  French  Gofer"' 
ment.  It  is  not  alleged  that  any  misstatement  wtf 
made  in  that  message,  that  any  expression  or  ^^^ 
used  which  was  not  in  strict  accordance  with  ^^^^^ 
of  the  case,  as  they  really  existed.  Did  not  France  a^ 
unlawfully  the  property  of  our  citizens?  Hsd  ahe  "« 
confessed  it,  and  acknowledged  that  she  owed  uf  adeo 
of  five  millions  on  that  acccount?  Had  she  not  pr^ 
ised  to  pay  this  debt  at  certain  periods,  on  (he  faith  ai» 
word  of  her  King?  Had  not  some  of  those  periodi  ^ 
tually  expired,  not  only  without  any  prorision  to  wj* 
payment,  but  with  the  positive  refusal  by  her  *«P'*^^ 
Chambers  to  make  provision?    And  what  did  th0  ^^' 
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^nt  ny  in  his  tneange?  He  stated  these  ftets  to  the 
icpraentfttiyes  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Had 
he  done  lew  be  woold  not  have  fully  discharg^ed  his  duty. 
TVince  mig^ht  feel  mortified  at  the  idea  of  beinf  held  so 
Urictlv  to  account  by  our  younf  republic,  but  she*  had 
10  right  to  complain,  and  much  less  to  ask  for  an  apology 
•r  eiplanation.  It  was  the  proper  consequence  of  her 
RCgleet  to  pay  her  just  debt. 

Bilt,  lir,  1  forbear  to  press  this  view  of  the  subject 
Ibnhcr.  There  is  another  stronger  light  in  which  it 
M|Ht  to  be  considered.  The  French  Government 
cbmi  the  right  to  interpose  and  interfere  in  our  domestic 
coMiHations.  This  cannot  be  permitted  so  long  as  we 
ire  i  lorereign  and  independent  nation,  and  the  present 
eonnitotion  endures.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
eomiDuiitcate  to  Congres  freely  and  fully  upon  all  sub- 
ject and  more  especially  in  relation  to  our  foreign 
•fun,  which  are  managed  particularly  under  his  gtii- 
dinee  and  direction.  And,  should  any  foreign  nation  be 
lilowed  to  interpose  between  the  President  and  Con- 
Pen,  and  control  the  Chief  Magistrate  by  the  appro- 
MnnoR  that  it  miglkt  take  offence  in  his  making  a  full 
asd  complete  declaration  of  the  facts,  and  bis  views  as 
consected  wHh  them,  in  reference  to  such  nation.^ 

If  eter  this  should  take  place,  I  sliall  consider  the 
isdependence  of  this  nation  as  at  an  end,  and  the  Gov- 
•nuaent  itself  of  no  value.    We  all  know  that  the  pres- 
wt  Chief  Magistrate  is  the  last  man  living  who  will  ever 
Monor  his  country  by  an  act  of  this  kindt  and  I  hope, 
if  there  be  one  Senator  here  wIk)  would  be  willing  to 
iK  the  President  of  the  United  States  commit  so  de- 
psding  an  act,  that  he  will  come  forward  and  avow  it. 
I  will  go  further:  no  man  will  ever  be  elected  President 
of  these  United  States  who  will  so  far  forget  the  honor 
of  hit  country  and  the  hip^h  duties  of  his  station  as  to 
think,  for  a  moment,  of  domg  an  act  which  will  not  only 
fiigrace   him,  but  a  whole  nation  of  freemen.     The 
French  Government  seem  to  have  forgotten,  or  not  well 
lo  have  understood,  the  principles  of  our  Govemrttent, 
or  this  unreasonable  requirement  on  their  part  would 
•erer  have  been  made,  unless,  indeed,  they  mtended  it 
■•  a  mode  of  reliismg  to  execute  the  treaty.     Carry  the 
Ijnnciple  out,  and  where  will  it  lead  us'    We  have  not, 
hy  o«r  constitution  or  frame  of  Government,  gfiven  our 
rraident  the  power  to  declare  war  or  issue  letters  of 
■•rque  and  reprint,  like  the  monarchs  of  Europe.     He 
foa  only  propose  and  discuss  these  measures  in  the  first 
jMttnce.    He  is  not  the  Government  for  these  purposes, 
hit  only  a  part  of  it.    The  Government  has  never  made 
I  deelarstion  or  done  an  act  on  these  subjects;  and 
wtil  some  resolution  or  act  has  passed  the  Senate  and 
wioe  of  Representatives,  and  been  approved  by  the 
raident,  the  interests  of  no  foreign  nation  can  be 
Mfccted.     Each  member  of  Congress  is  as  much  a  niem- 
Jw  of  the  Government  in  declaring  war,  and  issuing 
tetters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  as  the  President,  and 
Mi  imgle  declaration  is  just  as  eflTective.   If  the  principle 
Moerted  by  Prance  be  sound,  then  may  she  demand  ex- 
pwiations  of  pny  thing  wounding  to  her  pride  which 
■oy  be  said  here  in  debate,  and  the  nation  may  be  held 
[gppMJble,  not  for  the  acts  and  declarations  of  its  Gov- 
B"jwnent,  but  for  the  assertions  of  each  individual  of 
vhich  it  is  constituted.     Such  a  proposition  would  be 
■onstrous,  and  can  never  be  permitted  in  the  practice 
K  our  Government;    and  if  France   persists  in  her 
y°o»ds,  I  am  unable  to  say  when  or  how  this  contro- 
'eny  may  end. 

In  this  state  of  things,  what  course  does' wisdom  point 
Botf  To  prepare  for  the  worst  that  may  come  Is  cer- 
Itinly  the  true  course.  But  it  is  said  by  the  gentleman 
From  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhouit,]  that,  if  we  arm, 
we  instantly  make  war:  it  is  war.  If  this  be  so,  we  are 
|*laeed  in  a  most  humiliating  situation.     Since  this  con< 


troversy  commenced,  the  French  nation  has  armed; 
they  have  increased  their  vessels  of  wan  they  have 
equipped  them;  they  have  enlisted  or  pressed  additional 
seamen  into  the  public  service;  they  have  appointed  to 
the  command  of  this  large  naval  force  one  of  their  most 
experienced  and  renowned  naval  officers;  and  thit 
squadron,  thus  prepared,  and  for  what  particular  pur- 
pose we  know  not,  is  now  actually  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  American  coast.  I  admit  this  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  French  Government  is  neither  war  nor  just 
cause  of  war  on  our  part;  but,  seeing  this,  shall  we  be 
told,  if  we  do  similar  acts,  designed  to  defend  our  own 
country,  we  are  making  war?  As  I  understand  the 
public  law,  every  nation  has  the  right  to  Judge  for  itself 
of  the  extent  of  its  own  military  and  naval  armaments^ 
and  no  other  nation  has  a  right  to  complain  or  call  it  in 
question,  ft  appears  to  me  that,  although  the  prepara- 
tions and  armaments  of  the  French  Government  ahe 
matters  not  to  be  excepted  to,  still  they  should  admonish 
us  to  place  our  country  in  a  condition  in  which  it  could 
be  defended  in  the  event  the  present  difilculties  between 
the  two  nations  should  lead  to  hostilities. 

I  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  [Mr.  SouTitiBD,]  while  he  was  pointing  out 
to  the  Senate  the  extreme  weakness  of  our  naval  forve, 
and  showing  the  superiority  of  tlie  French  in  this  re- 
spect. The  conclusion  to  which  his  argument  led  me 
waa,  thai-  the  disparity  was  too  great,  and  that  this  in- 
equality ought  not  to  be  permitted  longer  to  remain. 

Gentlemen  tell  us  that  there  is  no  danger  of  war  be- 
tween the  two  nations.     This  may  be  true;  t  hope  it  is 
SO;  but  what  that  Government  may  do  which  owes  a 
just  debt,  bas  the  money  in  her  coffers,  and  refusea  to 
pay  it  until  the  creditor  Government  shall  come  forward 
and  ask  pardon  for  having  insisted  on  the  payment  in 
the  language  of  truth  and  justice,  I  will  not  undertake 
to  determine;  and,  further,  when  this  refusal  to  pay 
a  just  debt  is  attempted  tube  justified  by  an  assertion 
of  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government  to 
interfere  in  our  domeatic  consultations  and  deliberations. 
The  best  security  we  have  agfainst  war,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  is,  that  the  French  Government  is  too  far  in 
the  wrong.     There  cannot  be  a  civilized  nation  on  the 
earth  that  has  an  accurate  knowledge  of'the  history  of  this 
misunderstanding  between  the  two  countries,  but  will 
pronounce  at  once  that  the  honor  and  the  justice  of  the 
French  nation  both  require  that  she  should  comply  with 
her  honest  engagements  by  the  payment  of  the  money^ 
and  that  it  cannot  stand  justified  in  withholding  it,  or  at- 
tempting to  substitute  a  supposed  affront  or  insult  for  ac- 
tual payment.     When  error  and  passion  prevail,  it  is  hn- 
possible  to  say  to  what  extremes  they  may  hurry  nations 
as  well  as  men.    Certain  it  is  that,  if  French  honor  re- 
quires the  explanation  which  has  been  demanded,  it  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  retaining  the  five  millions  of  dollars 
which  that  nation  owes  us.     I  will  not  think  so  meanly 
of  them  as  to  suppose  that  they  will  take  the  money 
as  an  equivalent  for  their  honor,  and  intend  to  put  up 
with  what  they  may  consider  an  insult,  l>ecause  they 
can  withhold  the  payment.     On  the  contrary,  if  thev 
have  any  right  to  demand  an  explanation  at  all,  it  will 
not  be  satisfied  by  keeping  the  money,  and  would  l>e 
strengthened  by  its  payment.    Indeed,  it  is  surprising 
that  the  ministry  of  France,  on  the  admission  that  the^ 
were  right  as  to  the  message,  did  not  perceive  that  it 
was  incumbent  on  them,  as  honorable  men,  first  to  pay 
their  debt,   and  then  to  ask  an  explanation.     This  is 
what  men  of  honor  and  honesty  in  private  life  would 
think  necessary;  and,  unless  they  abandon  the  ground 
assumed  by  them,  they  must  continue  to  insist  on  an 
explanation,  even  should  the  money  be  paid;  and  may, 
with  the  same  reason  that  they  make  the  demand,  make 
war  on  us  if  it  should  be  refused. 
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If  it  be  asked  whether  I  would  now,  under  existing 
circumstances,  be  willing  to  declare  war  against  France, 
I  answer,  emphatically,  1  would  not.  I  am  desirous 
that  France  should  reconsider  the  principle  that  she 
has  assumed,  and  some  of  the  steps  she  has  taken,  and 
see  whether  the  explanations  given  by  our  minister, 
Mr.  Livingston,  whether  the  disavowal  which  he  made 
of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  of  this 
country  to  insult  or  menace  that  Government,  all 
which  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  United  States,  may  not  be  deemed  satisfactory. 
Nay,  further,  I  am  willing  to  wait  until  the  last  annual 
communication  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  seen  by  the  French  Government.  It  contains 
a  fair  and  just  exposition  of  the  views  entertained  by 
the  Executive  .at  the  time  of  making  the  communication 
complained  of.  If  the  French  Government  shall  choose 
to  consider  that  satisfactory,  l  shall  be  gratified;  for  no 
man  would  deplore  a  war 'between  the  two  countries 
more  than  I  should.  The  French  Government  had  no 
right  to  take  exception  to  the  communication  made  to 
Congress  by  the  President  in  December,  1834.  .  The 
recommendiation  contained  in  the  message  was  not  car- 
ried out  by  any  action  of  Congress,  and  until  all  the 
departments  of  a  Government,  whose  consent  is  neces- 
sary for  the  consummation  of  an  act  of  an  offensive 
character  towards  another  nation,  concur  in  the  act  or 
declaration,  it  is  not  the  act  of  the  nation,  and  cannot 
form  a  topic  of  discussion  between  the  two  Powers. 
Until  the  consent  of  all  the  departments  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, that  is,  the  President  and  Congress,  shall 
have  been  given  as  to  what  shall  be  proposed  by  either, 
it  is  a  consultative  proceeding,  domestic  in  its  nature 
and  character,  and  no  foreign  nation  can  be  permitted 
to  interpose  between  them,  and  check  the  freedom  of 
their  communications  to  each  other.  When  their  con- 
sultations shall  eventuate  in  acts  or  declarations  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  other  nations,  then,  and  not  until 
then,  has  any  foreign  nation,  who  may  be  affected  by 
it,  a  right  to  call  for  or  demand  explanations,  or  make 
it,  in  anywise,  a  subject  of  diplomatic  discussions.  I 
would  now  ask  gentlemen  if  the  French  Government 
shall  remain  in  its  present  erroneous  position,  and  con- 
tinue to  insist  on  a  demand  which  is  inadmissible,  and 
which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  our  political  institu- 
tions and  form  of  Government?  Whether  that  nation 
shall  enjoy  all  the  beneficial  effects  guarantied  to  it  by 
the  treaty  of  1834,  while  not  one  of  the  stipulations  on 
its  part  has  been  complied  with?  I  can  only  answer,  for 
myself,  I  will  not  consent  thus  to  degrade  my  country. 
After  every  reasonable  expectation  shall  have  failed  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  on  their  part,  I  shall  be  in 
favor  of  such  measures  as  shall  be  be&t  calculated  to 
preserve  the  honor,  dignity,  and  independence,  of  the 
United  i  States.  What  those  measures  should  be, 
may,  in  the  mean  time,  depend  upon  the  course  of  con- 
duct which  may  be  adopted  by  the  French  Government. 

I  have  now  presented  to  the  Senate  my  views  upon 
all  the  prominent  subjects  which  may  have  been  in- 
troducea  Into  this  discussion,  and  conclude  by  express- 
ing a  most  sincere  hope  that  our  nation  may  not  again 
be  visited  by  the  evils  consequent  upon  war;  but  war, 
with  all  its  direful  consequences,  is  preferable  to  peace, 
if  it  can  be  maintained  only  by  national  degradation,  or 
by  a  surrender  of  liberty  and  independence. 

When  Mr.  Grundt  had  concluded, 

Mr.  HILL,  of  New  Hampshire,  addressed  the  Senate 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President:  Much  has  been  said  to  mystify  the 
question  before  the  Senate,  and  to  make  it  appear  that 
a  majority  of  the  last  Senate  is  not  solely  responsible 
for  the  rejection  of  the  bill  conditionally  appropriating 
three  millions  of  dollars  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 


Mystification  will  not  answer  the  purpose)  the 
bility  will  rest,  as  it  now  rests,  where  it  truly  bekmgs. 
It  was  with  a  high  interest  that  I  have  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  appropriations  in  past  sessions  of  the  Senate. 
I  have  seen  those  appropriations  delayed  in  the  Senate 
for  weeks,  on  frivolous  pretexts:  this  delay  had  ooothct 
real  object  than  the  forcing  the  House  of  Represeala- 
tives  to  come  up  to  some  favorite  doctrine  of  the  Set* 
ate,  or  for  some  other  political  manoeuvre.  Has  not  ^ 
Senate  repeatedly  held  up  the  appropriation  bills  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  the  Executive  into  the  appointineai 
or  non<«ppointroent  of  certain  officers'  Has  it  not  beta 
threatened  to  defeat  the  general  appropriation  bill  if  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  not  yield  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Senate? 

Why  was  it  that  the  principal  appropriation  bills  of  the 
last  session,  which  passed  the  House  at  an  earlier  period 
than  usual;  why  was  it  that  theae  bills  were  held  up  to 
the  very  last  week  of  the  session?  Why  was  this  veiy 
fortification  bill  kept  thirty-four  days  in  the  Senate?  N% 
not  in  the  Senate,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  tioie  it 
the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi* 
nance?  Was  it  not  done  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  the  House  to  pasa  such  subjects  as  a  msjci^ 
ity  of  the  Senate  ahould  choose  to  force  on  them?  Look 
at  the  general  appropriation  bill;  that  bill  was  heUup 
for  weeks  in  this  body,  and  did  not  pass  until  the  hit 
moment  of  the  session — it  did  not  pass,  leaving  time  l<ir 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  to  read  the  hill,  be* 
fore  the  twenty-third  Congress  was  actually  defusct; 
and  so  long  was  it  in  the  possession  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  that  I  never  had  an  op|xx^ 
tunity  to  read  the  perfected  bill  before  I  was  called  upon 
to  vote  on  the  question  of  its  passage.  These  bills  were 
ajl  furnished  by  the  House,  leaving  the  Senate  ample 
time  to  discuss  and  understand  them;  but  tfo  exclusively 
did  the  then  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  take 
the  control,  that  even  the  Senate  itself  could  not  con- 
sider and  pass  upon  them  without  a  violation  of  the 
joint  rules. 

The  loss  of  the  fortification  bill  was  clearly  owinffte 
the  neglect  of  the  Senate  to  bring  that  bill  to  an  ulti- 
mate decision.  In  the  first  pUce,  the  Senate  insisted  oo 
adding  to  that  bill  appropriations  which  had  been  voted 
down  by  yeas  and  nays  in  the  HousC'^it  instated  on  add- 
ing appropriations,  suiting  the  motives  bf  particuhr 
members,  and  local  in  their  cliaracter,  which  had  not 
been  recommended  by  the  proper  department.  Tbe 
House,  being  thus  forced  to  take  the  bill  against  its  ovs 
expressed  will,  again  proposed  to  the  Senate  a  more 
general  appropriation,  which  mirht  be  applied  by  tbe 
Exectitive  at  points  where  expenditures  would  be  wsA 
useful.  Instead  of  making  appropriations  that  had  not 
been  called  for  by  the  proper  department,  either  in 
Boston  harbor  or  in  the  Delaware  river,  the  House  pro- 
posed three  millions  of  dollars  to  be  expended  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Executive  in  the  manner  that  migb^ 
best  meet  the  state  of  things  existing.  The  House  pro- 
posed this  at  that  point  of  the  session  when  information 
had  just  been  received  that  the  relations  with  a  foreigB 
Government  were  in  a  critical  state— when  it  wm  too 
late  for  particular  legislation;  and  when  the  obvioos 
effect  of  neglecting  such  appropriation  would  be  to  in- 
vite foreign  aggression. 

The  first  question  is,  was  the  appropriation  proposed 
by  the  House  a  reasonable  proposition?  Those  who 
thought  the  public  good  required  that  appropriation^ 
either  House  of  Congress,  ought  not  to  be  reproacbea 
with  having  defeated  the  fortification  bill.  At  nu  tinie 
did  they  interpose  an  objection  to  it  in  any  shspe*  }^ 
was  those  who  opposed  that  bill,  it  was  that  majority  m 
the  Senate  which  held  up  this  bill  to  the  last  mon^^j 
which  even  refused,  at  that  moment,  to  carry  into  effect 
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tke  itrong  dedskm  of  that  branch  of  the  Legislature 
wboK  peculiar  right  and  province  it  is  to  make  appro- 
priations of  this  sort;  it  was  that  majority  which  is  re- 
ipoiMible  for  the  loss  of  this  bill. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  session  of  the  Legisla- 
tare  should  hare  continued  until  the  4th  of  March  at 
noon;  and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  ought 
to  have  remained  here  to  sign  bills  until  that  time.  The 
President  gave  one  fiiH  hour  for  the  variation  of  the 
clock.  He  remained,  as  I  have  occasion  to  know,  in  the 
Capitol  until  after  one  o'clock.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Sovthabd]  says  President  Jackson  did  not, 
OB  this  occasion,  follow  the  example  of  an  illustrious 
predecessor.  The  great  Washington,  he  informs  us,  (on 
what  authority  he  does  not  tell  us,)  was  called  up  from 
his  bed,  and  in  his  flannel,  on  one  occasion,  signed  some 
tventy  billsf  and  that  these  bills  became  important 
hws,  that  have  ever  since  been  in  force.  This  state- 
Beot  of  the  Senator,  if  it  prove  any  thing,  proves  too 
sncb.  If  Washington  did  not  consider  the  time  of 
Congress  as  having  expired  at  twelve  o'clock,  why  was 
be  in  bed  at  two  o'clock?  Or,  if  the  time  of  Congress 
did  not  expire  till  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  of  the  subse- 
quent day,  why  did  he  get  out  of  bed  at  all,  when  he 
nd  ample  time  to  examine  the  bills  at  his  leisure,  before 
thethne  expired?  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  practice 
in  both  branches  to  set  back  the  clocks  at  the  expiration 
of  the  3d  of  March.  I  was  witness  to  the  clock  in  the 
Senate  chamber  having  been  set  back  more  than  an 
boor,  on  the  last  night  of  the  last  session;  the  hand  of 
the  dock  pointed  at  twelve,  ai^er  the  hour  of  one  had 
timed.  Now,  if  it  had  been  the  practice  to  continue 
the  session  until  daylight  or  noon  of  the  4th  of  March, 
vhere  was  the  necessity  for  setting  the  clock  back?    • 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Whits]  thinks  he 
nk  here  on  one  occasion  at  the  close  of  a  Congress  un- 
til daylight.  I  well,  recollect,  probably  the  same  time. 
It  was  in  1833,  three  years  ago.  The  3d  of  March  was 
Sunday;  and  on  that  occasion  the  President  of  the 
United  States  continued  in  the  Capitol  until  daylight, 
not  of  the  morning  of  Monday  the  4th,  but  of  Sunda^ 
the  3d.  Other  sittings  af\er  midnight  will  refer  them- 
selres  to  the  expiration  of  the  first  session,  when  the 
power  of  each  member  extending  to  the  second  session 
to  act  was  undoubted.  If  any  member  knows  that  Con- 
gress and  the  President  acted  after  twelve  on  the  night 'of 
the  3d  of  March,  of  the  second  session,  or  what  purport- 
ed to  be  twelve  o'clock,  let  them  put  their  finger  on  that 
line,  and  show  by  circumstances  that  the  Congress  did 
hold  on  its  session  into  the  time  for  which  the  next  Con- 
gress was  elected.  If  they  can  show  us  an  instance  of 
this  kind,  they  will  show  what,  in  my  opinion,  was  a  vio- 
lent dereliction  of  duty.  That  it  was  generally  b'elieved 
ny  set  done  after  the  time  was  illegal,  is  proved  by  the 
practice  of  setting  back  the  clock  an  hour,  and  making 
one  o^clock  in  the  morning  the  nominal  time  of  twelve 
^  night. 

The  sssnmption  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  act  be- 
?<nh1  the  term  for  which  it  is  elected  is  a  legitimate 
power,  is  urged  with  a  pertinacity  that  will  not  admit  of 
<^isl.  It  Is  insisted  on  by  almost  every  person  who  has 
ipoken  on  one  aide;  and  it  is  insisted  on  because,  if  the 
*w«mption  be  not  conceded,  neither  the  House  of  Rcp- 
Ksentatives  nor  the  President  can  be  responsible  for 
the  &ilure  of  the  fortification  bill.  Deny  the  right  of 
Congress  to  sit  after  midnight,  deny  the  right  of  the 
President  to  retire  and  sign  no  bills  after  midnight,  and 
the  bst  Senate  must  take  the  responsibility,  not  only  of 
defeating  the  three  million  appropriation,  but  of  de- 
feating every  item  in  the  fortification  bill. 

The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  standing  rules  of  the 
Ivo  Houses  of  Congress  provide  that  <<no  bill  that 
■ttU  have  passed  one  House  shall  be  sent  for  concQr- 


rence  to  the  other  on  either  of  the  last  three  days  of 
the  session;"  and  that  *<no  bill  or  resolution  that  shall 
have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  approbation  on  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 
sion."   These  standing  rules  were  made  witli  the  ex- 
press view  of  preventing  confusion  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  and  to  g^ve  the  President  an  opprtunity  to  in- 
form himself  of  the  nature  and  contenta  of  the  several 
bills  placed  before  him  for  his  approval.    If  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  have  ever  held  on  to  their  session 
after  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  at  the  close  of  the  session^ 
it  has  probably  been  on  the  last  day  on  which,  by  the 
rules,  either  House  of  Congress  could  act  on  bills.     It 
will  be  perceived,  in  this  case,  that  Congress  would  not 
act  after  its  constitutional  time  expired,  and  that  the 
holding  over  would  violate  the  rules  only.     These  rules 
have  of  late  become  in  effect  a  dead  letter,  as  have 
many  other  rules  of  the  Senate;  which,  requiring  for  their 
suspension  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate,  have 
been  set  aside  by  a  simple  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate. 
The  confusion  attending  the  last  hours  of  a  sitting  of 
either  House  is  disagreeable  to  all  friends  of  fair  legis- 
lation;  it  is  a  most  propitious  moment  for  those  who 
press  claims  and  measures  that  will  not  admit  of  dis- 
cussion.    I  stood  in  my  place  at  the  close  of  the  last 
session,  for  more  than  one  hour  after  the  time  of  the 
Congress  expired.    After  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  finished  their  business,  and  after  the  hour  of  one 
o'clock  had  arrived,  different  propositions  were  made 
and  brought  before  the  Senate,  involving  large  expen- 
ditures, to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  contingent  funds  of 
the  Senate.     These  propositions  were  intended  to  give 
a  defunct  printer  of  the  Senate  additional  jobs  of  print- 
ing.   I  will  read  one  extract  from  the  Senate  journal, 
presenting  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  Senator, 
dea(^  in  law,  acting  for  the  resuscitation,  of  a  partisan 
printer,  whose  term  had  been  superseded  by  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  printer  to  the  Senate.     After  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  Mr.  Poindexter  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

«  Resolved^  That  the  reports  of  commissioners  for  ad- 
justing land  titles,  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasu- 
ry since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
be  printed,  with  the  documents  in  relation  to  the  public 
lands  ordered  to  be  printed  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress." 

The  Senator  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Benton,]  despairing 
of  being  able  otherwise  to  defeat  the  project  of  expend- 
ing, by  the  action  of  the  Senate  alone,  some  one  or  two 
hundred  thousand, dollars,  in  addition  to  the  enormous 
jobs  that  had  already  been  voted,  then  told  me  he  was 
determined  to  talk  down  this  project;  and  he  did  talk 
and  read  extracts  from  the  journals  after  twelve  o'clock 
at  night,  until  he  compelled  the  defunct  Senate  to  lay 
the  project  on  the  table.    . 

[At  this  point  Mr.  BairTOif  rose,  and  Mr.  Hill  giving 
way,  Mr.  K.  reminded  him  that  he  defeated  these  print- 
ing jobs  after  midnight,  and  by  speaking  against  time. 
He  had  avowed  his  determination  to  speak  out  the  ses- 
sion; and  after  speaking,  as  he  said,  a  long  time  against 
time,  he  found  that  timp  stood  still;  that  our  clock  obsti- 
nately refused  to  pass  the  hour  of  twelve;  and  thereupon 
addressed  the  presiding  officer,  (Mr.  Tyler,  tbe  Presi- 
dent pro  /e/n.,)  to  call  to  his  attention  the  refractory 
disposition  of  the  clock;  which,  in  fact,  had  been  set 
back  by  the  ofiicers  of  the  House,  according  to  common 
usage  on  the  last  night,  to  hide  from  ourselves  the  fact 
that  our  time  was  at  an  end.  The  presiding  ofiicer 
(Mr.  B.  said)  directed  an  officer  of  the  House  to  put 
forward  the  clock  to  the  right  time,  which  was  done, 
and  not  another  vote  was  taken  that  night,  except  the 
vote  to  adjourn.] 
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Mr.  Hi&L  thanked  Mr.  B.  for  reminding  him  of  these 
facti,  and  aaid,  to  the  perseverance  of  that  Senator  in 
speakings  against  tine,  in  having  the  clock  set  forward 
to  the  true  time,  and  in  avowing  bis  determination  to 
apeak  until  the  Senate  Adjourned,  and  finally  compel- 
ling the  defunct  Senators  to  yield  up  their  places  on  the 
floor— to  that  perseverance  of  the  honorable  Senator 
which  never  tires  on  any  becoming  occasion,  it  is  due 
that  from  one  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the 
public  money  was  prevented  from  going  into  the  all- 
grasping  jaws  of  that  cormorant,  wIm>  has  not  fattened, 
but  grown  lean  and  haggard,  with  tl\e  continued  feeding 
of  a  majority  of  the  late  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
DufT  Green. 

Bfr.  Bibb's  proposition  was  to  print  the  usual  num- 
ber of  the  legislative  and  executive  journal  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Government  in  1789,  with  a  copious 
index  to  each  volume,  and  also  an  analytical  index  to 
the  whole.     The  usual  number  was  one  thousand  and 
ten    copies.     There  are    fifty  volumes  of   legislative 
journals,  and  three  volumes  uf  executive  journals.    The 
expense  of  this  printing,  at  the  Congress  prices,  which 
are  much  higher  than  printing  any  where  else,  (being 
pay  as  for  manuscript,  when  this  and-  other  reprints^ 
were  from  printed  copy,)  would  have  been  at  least 
$100,000.  Mr.  Webster's  project  was  torepr'mt  the  Blue 
Book  from  the  commencement,  beginning  in  1816,  and 
published  every  two  years;  ten  volumes  of  rule  and 
figure  work,  last  volume  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
at  an  expense  of  between    four  and  five  dollars  per 
page,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  $16,000.     Mr.   Poindex- 
ter's  project  was  a  continuation  of  printing  of  reports 
of  commissioners  for  adjusting  land  titles,  which  had 
already  cost   sixty  or   seventy  thousand    dollars,   and 
which  had  been  previously  printed  under  an  order  of 
the  Senate,  and  not  worth  one  straw  to  any  body;  the 
continuation,  of  no  more  value  than  the  main  work, 
would  have  made  several  volumes,  and  would  have  cost 
some  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars.     The  above 
project  of  printing  reports  went  through  the  Senate  at 
the  same  session,  as  did  the  project  of  Mr.  Moore,  of 
AUbama,  to  print  certain  Indian  reports,  which  row 
amount  to  three  large  octavo  volumes,  delivered  at  this 
session,  and  which  are  really  of  no  value  even  to  a  gro- 
cer   or    trunkmaker.     Mr.    Preston's    project,  which 
passed  at  the  last  hour  of  the  session,  forced  through  by 
a  vote  of  the  majority,  was  to  print  a  list  of  pensioners 
on  the  rolls  of  the  Treasury  Office.     He  had  before  got 
through  a  resolution  for  printing  the  rolls  in  the  War  De- 
partment, which  had  been  two  years  in  printing,  and  are 
now  just  completed,  making  three  large  octavo  volumes 
of  rule  and  figure  work,  of  about  one  thousand  pages 
each.     The  whole  expense  of  printing  these   lists  will 
not  be  less  than  thirty  thousand  dollars;  and,  for  all 
practical  uses,  these  volumes  are  of  less  value  than  any 
old  almanac.     This  motion  of  Mr.  Preston  was  the  last 
question  taken;  fi  was  taken  af\er  twelve  o'clock,  and 
was  carried  by  surprise.     Mr.  Poindcxter's  motion  next 
came  up,  when  Mr.  Benton  commenced  speaking. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  very  lately  had  a  specimen 
of  the  facility  with  which  bills  may  pass  the  Senate. 
On  yesterday  a  bill  appropriating  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars for  defraying  the  expense  of  defending  the  country 
against  the  murderous  warfare  of  the  Seminole  Indians 
in  Florida,  was  received  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, committed  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  report- 
ed on,  and  passed  three  several  reading^,  all  on  the 
same  day.  There  was  no  opposition  to  the  bill,  only 
the  very  significant  inquiry  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  [Mr.  Clat,]  how  it  happens  that  these  Indians 
should  have  attacked  our  men,  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment furnish  us  with  no  evidence  of  that  intended  hos- 
tility?   If  that  Senator  had  not  studied  enough  of  Indian 


character  to  know  that  a  blow,  and  generally  a  6tal 
blow,  is  the  first  indication  of  Indian  hostility,  be  night 
have  sought  for  the  cause  of  that  hoatility  in  the  koovs 
fact  that  a  political  party  in  the  United  SUteshad  tauglit 
these  sons  of  the  forest  to  believe  themseWes  to  be 
sovereign  and  independent  nations,  whose  rights  at  wch 
had  been  invaded;  and  that  even  the  benevdcat  tcU  of 
our  own  Government  were  injustice  and  opprenieD  is 
djsguise,  deserving  no  better  than  the  punishmeat  of 
death  and  extermination  of  our  citizens  at  Ibeir  hasdi. 
If  the  Committee  on  Finance  bad  it  in  their  power  to ict 
aa  promptly  as  they  did  on  the  bill  1  have  naaed,  wbj 
did  the  same  committee  of  the  laat  session  hoM  up  tlM 
appropriation  bills  for  more  than  a  month  after  tb^  had 
passed  the  House,  and  not  suffer  the  Senate  to  bats 
them  until  it  was  too  Ute  to  advocate  on  this  floor  whit 
was  expedient,  and  oppose  what  was  inexpedient? 

Mr.  President,  for  the  four  sessions  I  have  hada  leit 
in  this  body,  I  have  voted  steadily  against  eztra?a^ 
appropriations.  I  have  voted  against  tJX  approprisUoai 
for  local  internal  improvements;  against  all  incresiedii* 
lowances;  sgainst  claims  which,  in  my  opinion,  bad  no 
foundation  in  justice.  My  opposition,  at  timea,  hii 
here  scarcely  had  the  weight  of  a  feather.  If  then 
have  been  extravagant  expenditures,  if  offices  hive 
been  multiplied,  and  the  compensation  of  offioen  an 
creased,  all  has  been  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  the 
Senate.  What  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
treasury  at  this  moment,  had  there  been  no  reitnint 
upon  the  will  of  the  Senate?  Has  not  the  Senat^  by 
passing  bills  which  havje  been  vetoed  by  the  Preaideot, 
sanctioned  principles  of  allowance  which  would  hiyi 
made  the  treasury  at  this  moment  a  hundred  millions  in 
debt?  The  Maysville  road  veto  stopped  appropriatios^ 
much  of  which  would  have  been  money  virtuilif 
thrown  away,  as  has  been  a  large  share  of  the  exp«n<ii« 
tures  on  the  CumberUnd  road,  which  would  probibiy 
have  amounted  at  this  time  to  at  least  sixty  miUiooi  of 
dollars — ten  millions  a  year:  the  veto  on  the  bill  allow* 
ing  the  States  interest  on  their  war  clainu,  which  vtf 
claims  had  been  liberally  and  largely  allowed  hy  tba 
Government,  stopped  an  immediate  abstraction  of  loai^ 
millions  more.  The  principle  of  this  last  bill,  foUovM 
out.  would  have  left  no  end  to  the  claims  that  would 
have  been  kept  up  on  the  treasury:  the  first  and  larfot 
sum  would  have  gone  to  Massachusetts,  aa  the  intere^ 
on  that  claim  which,  b^  dint  of  peraeverance,  she  mc* 
ceeded  in  procuring,  smoe  the  commencement  of  the 
present  administration,  for  State  expenditures  made  is 
defiance  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  general 
Government  in  time  of  war! 

Mr.  President,  illiberal  and  ungenerous  as  I  have 
been  to  those  who  wanted  large  sums  from  thetreaauryi 
I  did  vote,  with  the  gentlemen  then  acting  in  the  su- 
noriiy  in  the  Senate,  for  the  appropriation  of  three  ind- 
lions  of  dollars  to  be  expended,  as  the  public  ezigenciet 
might  require,  in  preparing  the  nation  to  defend  itKW 
against  a  foreign  enemy.  Liberal  and  generous  aa  hare 
been  the  gentlemen  who  composed  a  majority  of  the 
Senate,  every  one  of  that  majority  voted  against  the  ap- 
propriation of  three  millions.  On  whom,  then,  r^ 
the  odium  of  leaving  the  seaboard  in  its  present  de- 
fenceless state?  The  Senators,  whose  habit  it  waitj 
vote  for  the  most  extensive  appropriations,  vo^ 
against  this  appropriation;  and,  taken  in  connexion  wtta 
the  attitude  of  the  majority  on  the  subject  of  ^hediff«^ 
ences  with  France,  is  it  not  clear  that  the  refusal  to^^^ 
the  Executive  the  means  of  defence,  on  the  part  of  inf 
body,  operated  as  a  new  inducement  to  the  Frcnw 
Government  to  deny  us  justice?  Was  this  not  s  stroj^ 
indication  that,  even  should  France  for  ever  <lcny  tw 
execution  of  her  solemn  contract,  she  might  at  if* 
rely  on  one  branch  of  the  American  Legisbturv  topv 
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]iate  ber  offence?  I  have  been  told  by  a  gentleman 
who  has  just  relumed  from  France,  and  who  well 
knows  the  dispositions  of  her  GoTernment  and  of  her 
people,  that  he  has  not  a  doubt,  if  the  Senate  had  vo- 
ted the  appropriation  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  show- 
ing thereby  united  councils  at  home,  the  money  would 
hare  been  paid,  and  the  whole  matter  satisfactorily  set* 
tied,  before  the  commencement  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gre«. 

This  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  would  not  have 
pbced  itself  in  so  strong  a  light  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment, bad  it  not  have  come  from  that  majority  in  the 
Senate  which  had  been  most  liberal  in  voting  away  the 
poblic  money.  It  should  be  understood  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that,  although  there  was  a  change 
in  the  administration  in  1829,  there  has  been  no  sub- 
itantial  change  in  the  men  who  have  lived  on  the  pub- 
lic expenditures .  The  public  deposites  have  been 
lenoved  from  the  United  States  Bank;  thanks  to  tlVe 
people  under  the  lead  of  that  man  who  conquered 
another  but  not  less  potent  enemy  at  New  Orleans;  the 
public  deposites  have  been  removed,  but  the  drawers  of 
tbe  public  money  are  the  same  men,  four  out  of  five, 
Ihat  they  ever  have  been.  The  cormorants  which  feed 
on  the  bowels  of  the  treasury  have  not  flown  away. 
They  have  looked  to  the  Senate  as  the  citadel  of  their 
protection — the  Senate  would  deny  the  right  of  that 
Chief  Magistrate,  elected  by  the  people  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  annoy  them.  To  this  class  of  man  the  major- 
It/  of  tbe  Senate  has  always  been  generous;  nay,  it  will 
be  found  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  in  its  last  six 
Kasions,  has  sanctioned,  without  scruple,  tbe  increase  of 
.officers  and  of  official  emoluments.  Standing  in  this 
relation,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  Senate  has  exer- 
^led  a  greater  power  and  influence  in  this  Government 
to  conrert  tbe  public  patronage  and  the  public  money 
isto  an  electioneering  engine,  than  any  other  depart- 
nent  of  tbe  Government. 

Decidedly  as  I  had  disapproved  of  tbe  opinions  of  the 
Senators  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Wxbstbb,]  and  South 
^Carolina,  [Mr.  Calbouv,]  I  was  surprised  and  astounded 
tt  their  avowak  In  this  debate.  Those  avowals,  Mr. 
Presdent,  and  not  tbe  petty  disputes  about  who  was  ac- 
counuble  for  the  fate  of  the  fortification  bill,  at  the  last 
nomentof  the  session;  those  avowals  are  what  the  na- 
tion will  regard.  Those  avowals  fix  the  true  character 
of  the  rejection  of  the  fortification  bill.  One  Senator 
[Mr.  WsBBTxn]  says  ^e  would  not  have  voted  the  ap- 
propriation, if  the  enemy  had  been  thundering  at  the 
valb  of  this  Capitol.  I  regret  that  the  Senator,  in-ma- 
king this  declaration,  should  discover  that  he  had  not  re- 
pented of  his  course  during  the  war  of  1812;  and  if  I  had 
expected  no  belter  things  of  him  at  this  period,  1  do 
tDost  sincerely  lament  that  the  course  of  the  other  Sen- 
^t  [Mr.  Calbouk,]  who  utters  the  craven  sentiment 
that  we  ought  not  to  arm  lest  we  shall  provoke  a  more 
powerful  antagonist  to  hobtililies,  should  have  been 
<iwnward.  ••  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lu- 
J'fer,  son  of  the  morning!"  I  can  but  feebly  express 
how  much  my  then  youthful  heart  was  elated  at  the  re- 
peated perusal  of  the  report  on  foreign  relations,  drawn 
by  that  gentleman,  and  made  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
^tiTei,  June  3,  1812.  I  cannot  better  exhibit  the  spirit 
of  that  report  than  by  reading  one  or  two  extracts: 

"But  the  period  has  now  arrived  when  the  United 

\^  roust  support  their  character  and  station  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  or  submit  to  the  most  shameful 
^(gradation.  Forbearance  has  ceased  to' be  a  virtue. 
Ww  on  the  one  side,  and  peace  on  the  other,  is  a  situa- 
J]^"*«  niinous  as  it  is  disgraceful.  The  mad  ambition, 
tbe  lust  of  power,  and  commercial  avarice,  of  Great  Brit- 
*»"!  arrogating  to  herself  the  complete  dominion  of  the 
ocean,  and  exercising  over  it  an  unbounded  and  lawless 
Vol.  XU.-^2l 


tyranny,  have  left  to  neutral  nations  an  alternative  only 
between  the  base  surrender  of  their  rights  and  a  manly 
vindication  of  them.  Happily  for  the  United  States, 
their  destin)^  under  the  aid  of  Heaven,  is  in  their  own 
hands.  The  crisis  is  formidable  only  by  their  love  of 
peace.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  a  duty  to  relinquish  that 
situation,  danger  disappears.  They  have  suffered  no 
wrongs,  they  have  received  no  insults,  however  great, 
for  which  they  cannot  obtain  redress." 

"The  British  Government  might  for  a  while  be  satis- 
fied with  the  ascendency  thus  gained  over  us,  (by  sub- 
mission,) and  its  pretensions  would  soon  increase.  The 
proof,  of  which  so  complete  and  disgraceful  a  submission 
to  its  authority  would  afford  of  our  degeneracy,  would 
not  fail  to  inspire  confidence  that  there  was  no  limit  to 
which  its  usurpations  and  our  degradations  might  not  be 
carried.  Your  committee,  believing  that  the  free-born 
sons  of  America  are  worthy  to  enjoy  the  liberty  which 
their  fathers  purchased  at  the  price  of  so  much  blood 
and  treasure,  and  seeing  in  the  measures  adopted  by 
Great  Britain  a  course  persisted  in  which  must  lead  to  a 
loss  of  national  character  and  independence,  feel  no  hes- 
itation in  advising  resistance  by  force,  in  which  th^ 
Americans  of  the  present  day  will  prove  to  the  enemy, 
and  to  the  world,  that  we  have  not  only  inherited  that 
liberty  which  our  fathers  gave  us,  but  also  the  will  and 
power  to  maintain  it.  Relying  on  the  patriotism  of  the 
nation,  and  confidently  trusting  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
will  go  with  us  to  battle  in  a  righteous  cause,  and  crown 
our  efforts  with  success,  your  committee  recommend  an 
immediate  appeal  to  arms.'' 

Here  was  an  exhibition  worthy  the  spirit  of  a  free  peo- 
ple— worthy  any  age  and  any  country.  My  first  ad- 
miration of  the  gentleman  was  for  the  doctrines  he  then 
advanced.  His  voice  was  then  for  war  rather  than  dis- 
grace. His  maxim  was  then — millions  for  defence,  but 
no  submission.  <  My  disapprobation  of  the  gentleman 
now  is,  that  he  has  « lef^  his  own,  to  stand  on  foreign 
ground,''— that  he  has  deserted  the  principles  he  at  first 
inculcated.  Both  the  Senators  will  excuse  me  when  I 
declare  that  1  am  not  of  their  communion.  I  go  now,  as 
I  ever  have  gone,  for  appropriations  to  the  utmost 
amount  that  can  be  efiiciently  and  properly  expended 
to  put  the  country  into  a  complete  state  of  defence,  and» 
if  need  be,  to  prosecute  to  a  successful  termination 
any  war  waged  either  for  our  iionor  or  our  rights. 

Mr.  LINN,  after  Mr.  Hill  had  concluded,  said: 

I  rise,  Mr.  President,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting a  misconstruction  or  misunderstanding  of  my 
course  on  the  last  night  of  the  last  session,  in  relation  to 
the  printing  a  document  connected  with  the  subject  of 
private  land  claims  in  Missouri,  and  which  was  deemed 
necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  matter.  I  made 
two  motions  to  print  that  document,  both  of  which  were 
lost  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  quorum  of  the 
Senate  present.  It  was  a  small  alTair,  and  would  have 
cost  the  Government  but  a  trifle  for  the  work.  But 
from  the  manner  it  is  now  brought  into  notice  by  the 
honorable  member  from  New  Hampshire,  it  would,  with- 
out explanation,  appear  as  if  I  had  made  a  proposition 
to  print  public  documents,  the  cost  of  which  would 
amount  to  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I  made 
no  such  proposition,  nor  did  1  vote  for  any  such.  They 
came  from  another  quarter. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  said  he  had  a  word  which  be  wished 
to  say  before  this  subject  should  come  up  again.  He 
thought  the  resolution  was  not  direct  enough.  It  was 
in  these  words: 

** Resolved t  That  so  much  of  the  surplus  revenue  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  dividends  of  stock  receivable 
from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose,  ought  to  be  set  apart  and  applied  to  the 
general  defence  and  permanent  security  of  the  country." 
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Now,  this  looked  as  if  nothing  but  surplus^  revenue 
was  to  be  applied  to  these  sreatobjects.  That,  8ir»  (said 
Mr.  W.)  is  not  direct  enough  for  me.  These  important 
t>bject8  are  primary  and  essential.  They  certainly  are 
entitled  to  be  satisfied  out  of  the  whole  revenue,  as  be- 
ing among  the  highest  duties  of  the  Government.  They 
ought  not,  sir,  to  be  postponed,  and  only  charged  upon 
the  surplus.  For  one,  I  desire  for  an  opportunity  of 
▼oting  directly  and  at  once  for  all  such  appropriations  as 
are  necessary  to  put  the  country  in  a  state  of  defence  and 
permanent  security.  No  object  can  claim  preference 
over  thisi  and  I  hope  the  mover  of  the  resolution  will 
modify  it  by  striking  out  what  is  said  about  surplus,  and 
let  the  resolution  stand  as  a  direct  declaration  that  the 
revenue  of  the  country,  so  far  as  is  necessary,  ought  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  general  defence  and 
permanent  security. 

I  am  ready  to  vote  for  that,  if  it  takes  every  dollar  in 
the  treasury,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  equally  ready. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  CLAY,  the  subject  was  laid  on  the 
table;  and  it  was 

Ordered^  That,  when  the  Senate  adjourns,  it  adjourn 
to  meet  on  Monday. 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


Mo VDAT,  FSBRUABT  1 . 

NATHAN  HALB. 

Amomg  the  petitions  presented  to-day  was  one,  by 
Mr.  NILES,  of  sundry  citizens  of  New  Haven,  Connec- 
ticut, setting  forth  the  extraordinary  services,  the  great 
merits,  and  the  untimely  fate,  of  Captain  Nathan  Hale, 
of  the  revolutionary  army,  and  praying  that  a  monument 
may  be  erected  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  NILES  rose  and  said:  1  hold  in  my  hand  two 
petitions,  signed  by  some  of  the  first  citizens  of  Connecti- 
GUt{  among  the  names  are  six  gentlemen  who  have  been 
members  of  Congress,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  Governor 
of  the  State.  These  petitions  present,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Cong^ss,  the  extraordiary  services  and  untimely 
and  melancholy  fate  of  Nathan  Hale,  a  youthful  patriot 
of  the  Revolution,  praying  Congress  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  near  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers. 
I  understand  that  a  similar  petition  was  presented  to  the 
last  Congress,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  MiRta- 
ry  Affairs,  who  reported  favorably  in  respect  to  the 
facts,  and  the  great  merits  of  Captain  Hale;  but  deemed 
it  inexpedient  then  to  recommend  any  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress.  But  at  this  time,  when  a  cloud  hangs 
cyver  our  country,  when  we  are  threatened  with  the  long 
sword  of  France;  when  there  is  some  danger,  I  trust 
not  much,  of  our  being  involved  in  war,  there  may 
perhaps  be  more  disposition  to  cherish,  in  the  breasts 
of  American  youths,  that  spirit  of  patriotism,  that  devo- 
tion to  country,  and  that  love  of  fame,  which  constitute 
so  lange  a  portion  of  the  means  of  national  defence. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  my  duty  to  present  these 
petitions.  I  had  thoughts  of  moving  for  a  special  com- 
mittee, but  fearing  that  may  be  deemed  as  asking  too 
tnuch,  I  shall  move  a  reference  to  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  and  have  to  beseech  that  committee  to 
give  to  the  subject  further  consideration.  Were  it  not 
that  a  petition  on  this  subject  appears  to  have  been 
presented  to  the  Senate  the  last  session,  I  should  suppose 
that  honorable  Senators  might  inquire,  who  is  Nathan 
Hale?  As  this  is  a  case  of  somewhat  an  unusual  charac- 
ter, I  hope  to  be  excused  for  offering  a  few  suggestions 
on  the  subject. 

Captain  Hale  was  one  of  those  youthful  patriots  and 
heroes  who,  when  the  first  gun  was  fired  in  a  neigh- 
boring colony,  when  the  first  blood  of  American  free- 
men was  shed  in  the  streets  of  Lexington,  abandoned 


his  home,  his  studies,  and  all  the  prospects  of  peaceful 
pursuits,  and  repaired  to  the  scene  of  danger.  The 
first  intelligence  of  these  events  was  received  in  the 
towns  on  the  eastern  border  of  Connecticut  on  Saturday; 
and  General  Putnam  received  the  news  when  ploughing 
in  his  field.  This  Alnerican  Cincinnatus  ironediately 
left  his  work,  and  repairetl  to  Boston,  leaving  hisplou^ 
in  the  furrow,  where  it  remained  until  he  returned  from 
the  war.  Farther  west.  In  the  towns  ow  Connecticut 
river,  this  news  was  received  on  the  Sabbath,  and  da- 
ring the  hours  of  public  worship.  In  many  instances, 
notwithstanding  the  devotional  character  of  that  people, 
the  public  worship  was  suspended,  and  the  meetingi 
dissolved.  In  other  places,  individuals^  more  ardent 
than  others,  procured  drums,  and,  appearing  in  front  of 
the  church,  beat  the  drum  as  a  signal  to  arms.  Then,  nr, 
it  might  be  truly  said  that  there  were  no  Sabbaths  in 
revolutionary  times.  Among  the  jrouth  who  were 
aroused  by  these  appeals  was  Nathan  Hale,  then  cmly 
twenty  3rears  of  age,  and  a  recent  graduate  at  Yste 
College.  He  received  a  lieutenant's  commiasion,  sad 
during  his  service  at  Boston  was  promoted  to  the  rtnk 
of  a  captein,  in  Colonel  Webb's  regiment.  He  accom- 
panied  the  American  army  to  New  York,  and  such  wm 
the  confidence  which  General  Washington  had  in  fail 
valor  and  discretion,  that  he  selected  him  for  thehazaid- 
ous  and  difficult  enterprise  of  passing  within  the  eneaj^ 
lines  on  Long  Island,  to  ascertain  their  situation  and 
designs.  This  was  an  enterprise  in  which  no  laureli 
were  to  be  won,  and  great  nsk  incurred.  But  it  was 
readily  accepted  by  Captain  Hale.  He  performed  hk 
mission,  and  had  got  nearly  back  to  his  <]^uarter8,  vbes 
he  was  stopped  by  a  piquet  guard,  and  being  reco^niaed 
by  a  former  friend,  he  betrayed  him,  and  be  waa  isuw- 
diately  hanged  as  a  spy,  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial 
I  had  supposed  that  at  that  time  there  were  no  toriet  in 
Connecticut,  but  it  seems  there  was  one  maligna^ 
enough  to  betray  a  friend  and  relative.  Thus  peridied 
Nathan  Hale,  in  the  morning  of  life,  and  at  the  commenc^ 
ment  of  a  career  promising  so  much  glory  to  Wj"J^f 
and  so  much  advantage  to  his  country.  Thus  perahcd 
Nathan  Hale,  and  lamenting  that  he  had  but  one  life  to 
lose  for  his  country,     x 

I  also  hold  a  document,  which  I  offer,  to  accoropsnf 
these  petitions.  It  has  no  particular  reference  to  tbecaie 
of  Captain  Hale,  except  so  far  as  it  goes  to  shov  the 
general  whig  spirit  which  at  that  early  period  prevaikd 
in  Connecticut,  and  which  no  doubt  contributed  to  is* 
spire  in  the  breast  of  this  noble  youth  that  ardent  love 
of  liberty  and  that  darine  patriotism  which  led  him  into 
the  field  of  danger,  and  inscribed  his  name  on  the  fist  of 
the  first  martyrs  in  that  glorious  struggle.  This  dvcs- 
ment  consists  of  copies  of  sundry  acts  and  resolutions  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  colony,  passed  in  May  and 
June,  1776,  which  prove  that  before  the  first  motion  for 
independence  was  made  in  Congress,  the  colony  of 
Connecticut  had  virtually  separated  itself  from  the  do* 
minion  and  authority  of  the  British  Crown.  One  is  a 
act  repealing  the  law  in  relation  to  high  treason,  by  cos* 
spiring  against  the  life  or  authority  of  the  British 
monarch.  The  other  changes  the  forms  of  all  legal  pro- 
ceedings, directing  that  the  name  of  his  Majesty  be  im 
longer  used  in  any  writ  or  other  civil  process.  The  third 
is  a  resolution  instructing. the  delegates  of  the  colony  iA 
Congress  to  propose  the  independence  of  the  several 
colonies,  and  the  establishment  of  a  conferation  amotf 
the  colon'es.  This  was  adopted  in  June;  and,  it  would 
seem,  before  the  subject  had  been  brought  before  Con- 
gress. That,  in  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions,  Coi)- 
necticut  was  in  advance  of  some  of  the  other  coIontes»  I 
would  by  no  means  assert;  for  I  believe  some  of  tben 
had  adopted  similar  resolutions;  but  none,  I  presu'D^ 
had  gone  farther,  or  taken  a  more  bold  and  dectded 
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i(«nd.  I  du  not  find  tbcBe  resolutions,  or  any  reference 
to  tbcoH  on  the  journals  of  the  old  Congresst  nor  do  I 
find  anjr  resolations  or  instructions  from  any  of  the  colo- 
vaitB,  except  that  on  the  27th  of  May,  '76,  it  is  entered 
on  tb«  journal,  that  instructions  to  the  delegates  of  those 
States  were  presented  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
vhich  probably  related  to  the  question  of  independence.- 
The  iiistractions  are  not  entered  on  the  journal.  As 
these  acts  and  Ksolutions  are  short,  I  move  that  they  be 
readi  and  they  should  be  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  this  Government,  as  they  belong  to  tlie  history  of  the 
Unioii.  Perhaps  we  may  catch  some  of  the  whig  spirit 
of  76.  Sir,  the  whigs  of  that  day  did  not  fear  to  arm; 
vhen  their  liberties  were  invaded,  they  did  not  count 
tke  cost  of  defending  them.  They  met  the  crisis  like 
neo  worthy  to  be  free,  and  staked  upon  its  issue  their 
liref,  their  fortunes,  and  every  thing  dear  to  man  this 
lide  the  grave.  The  petitioners  do  not  come  here  to 
aik  of  Congress  to  honor  thp  memory  of  a  distingQished 
son  of  Connecticut  because  the  State  la  unwilling  and 
unable  to  do  it,  but  because  they  believe  it  belongs  to 
Congress.  He  was  not  in  the  service  of  the  State*  he 
was  not  defending  hia  native  soil;  he  was  in  the  service 
of  the  continent,  and  in  that  service  periled  and  lost 
hb  life.  The  State  has  erected  a  monument  in  honor  of 
IfcoK  brave  men  who  were  massacred  on  the  heights  of 
Ciroton,  after  a  most  gallant  defence.  I  move  the  read- 
iw  of  the  petition  and  document,  and  that  they  be 
ifKrred. 
The  reading  and  reference  was  agreed  to  accordingly. 

NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

On  motion  of  llr.  HUBBARD,  the  Senate  took  up  the 
roolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Bshtov  for  appropriating 
the  lurplas  revenue  to  the  national  defence. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN,  who  had  the  floor,  rose  and  ad- 
dftised  the  Senate  as  follows: 

Mr.  President:  I  am  much  better  pleased  with  the 
fint  resolution  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
[Mr.BBHTOK,]  ance  be  has  modified  it  upon  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Gruhst.] 
when  individuals  have  more  money  than  they  know 
bov  to  expend,  they  often  squander  it  foolishly.  The 
Kurk  applies,  perhapa,  with  still  greater  force  to 
attioQs.  When  our  treasury  is  overflowing.  Congress, 
vlu)  we  but  mere  trustees  for  the  people,  ought  to  be 
<^>eciilly  on  their  guard  against  wasteful  expenditures 
«  the  public  money.  The  surplus  can  be  applied  to 
lone  good  and  useful  purpose.  I  am  willing  to  grant 
ill  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  public  defence,  but 
w  more.  I  am  therefore  pleased  that  the  resolution 
ptt  iwuned  its  present  form.  The  true  question 
QroWed  in  this  discussion  is,  on  whom  ought  the  re- 
■P^Muibility  to  rest  for  having  adjourned  on  the  Sd  of 
Mirch  hst  without  providing  for  the  defence  of  the 
country?  There  can  be  no  doubt  a  fearful  responsibility 
^  somewhere.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  have 
"^^  willing  to  leave  the  decision  of  this  question  to  our 
^^'■'itjtuents.  I  am  a  man  of  peace,  and  dislike  the 
^iiunaUon  and  recrimination  which  this  discussion  must 
><ceairily  produccf  but  it  is  vain  to  regret  what  can- 
jKA  nov  be  avoided.  The  friends  of  the  administration 
»▼€  been  attacked,  and  we  must  now  defend  ourselves, 
joeem  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  state  the  reasons  why 
1  voted,  on  the  3d  of  March  last,  in  favor  of  the  appro- 
F^tioa  of  three  millions  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
UM  vhy  I  glory  in  that  vote.  The  language  used  by 
"^I'^^s  in  reference  to  this  appropriation  has  been 
ti?  '^''K*  It  has  been  denounced  aa  a  violation  of 
^  constitution.  It  baa  been  declared  to  be  such  a 
'*f*>ure  as  would  not  have  received  the  support  of  the 

J|^ty>  had  they  believed  it  could  prevail,  and  that 

^y  would  be  held  responnble  for  it.    It  has  been  stig. 


matized  as  most  unusual— moat  astonishing^most  sur« 
prisinf^.  And,  finally,  to  cap  the  climax,  it  has  been 
proclaimed  that  the  passage  of  such  an  appropriation 
would  be  virtually  to  create  a  dictator,  and  to  surrender 
the  power  of  the  purse  and  the  sword  into  the  hands  of 
the  President.  I  voted  for  that  appropriation  under  the 
highest  convictions  of  public  duty,  and  I  now  intend  to 
defend  that  vote  against  all  these  charts. 

In  examining  the  circumstances  which  not  only  justH 
fled  this  appropriation,  but  rendered  it  absolutely 
neceasary,  I  am  forced  into  the  discussion  of  the  French 
question.  We  have  been  told,  that  if  we  should  go  to 
war  with  France,  we  are  the  authors  of  that  war.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  declared  that  it  will  be 
produced  by  .the  boastful  vanity  of  one  man,  the  petu- 
lance of  another,  and  the  fitful  violence  of  a  third.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  conjecture  who  are  the  tndi« 
viduals  to  whom  the  Senator  alludes.  He  haa  also  in* 
formed  us  that,  in  the  event  of  such  a  war,  the  guilt 
which  must  rest  somewhere  will  be  tremendous.  Now, 
sir,  I  shall  undertake  to  prove  that  scarcely  an  example 
exists  in  history  of  a  powerful  and  independent  nation 
having  suffered  such  wrongs  and  indignities  as  we  have 
done  from  France  with  so  much  patience  and  forbear- 
ance. If  France  should  now  resort  to  arms— if  our  de*' 
fenceless  seacoast  should  be  plundered — ^if  the  blood  of 
our  citizens  should  be  sbed^the  responsibility  of  the 
Senate,  to  use  the  language  of  the  gentleman,  will  be 
tremendous.  I  shall  not  follow  the  example  of  the 
Senator,  and  say  their  guilt,  because  that  would  be  to 
attribute  to  them  an  evil  intention,  which  I  believe  did 
not  exist. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  shall  first  present  to  the 
view  of  the  Senate  the  precise  attitude  of  the  two  na- 
tions towards  each  other,  when  the  appropriation  of 
three  millions  was  refused,  and  then  examine  the  rea- 
sona  which  have  been  urged  to  justify  this  refusal. 
Af^er  having  done  so,  I  shall  exhibit  oar  relations  with 
France  as  they  ekist  at  the  present  moment,  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  that  we  ought  now  to  adopt  the 
resolutions  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  and  ffrant 
all  necessary  appropriations  for  the  defence  of  the 
country. 

In  discussing  this  subject  it  is  not  my  intention  to  fol- 
low the  fortification  bill,  either  into  the  chamber  of  the 
committee  of  conference,  or  into  the  hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  ^is  not  my  purpose  to  explaia 
the  confusion  which  then  existed,  and  which  alwaya 
must  exist  aflter  midnight  on  the  last  evening  of  the  ses^ 
sion.  I  shall  contend  that  the  Senate  ought  to  have 
voted  the  three  millions;  that  the  fortification  bill  ought 
to  have  passed  the  Senate  with  this  amendment;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  Senate  is  responsible,  not  only  for 
the  loss  of  this  appropriation,  but  for  that  of  the  entire 
bill.  What,  then,  was  the  attitude  in  which  we  stood 
towards  France  at  the  moment  when  the  Senate  reject- 
ed this  appropriation  for  the  defence  of  the  country  f 
What,  at  tnat  moment,  was  known,  or  ought  to  have 
been  known,  in  regard  to  this  question,  by  every  Sena- 
tor on  this  floor? 

The  justice  of  our  claims  upon  France  are  now  ad- 
mitted by  all  mankind.  Our  generositjr  was  equal  to 
their  justice.  When  she  waa  crushed  in  the  dust  by 
Europe  in  arms,  when  her  cities  were  garrisoned  by  a 
foreign  foe,  when  her  independence  was  trampled  un- 
der foot,  we  refused  to  urge  our  claims.  This  was  due 
to  our  ancient  ally.  It  was  due  to  our  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  days  of  other  years.  The  testimony  of 
Lafayette  conclusively  establishes  this  fact.  In  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1833,  he 
declared  that  we  had  refused  to  unite  with  the  enemies 
of  France  in  urging  our  claims  in  1814  and  1815|  and 
that,  if  wc  bad  done  so,  these  claims  would  then  have 
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been  settled.     Tlils  ctrcumstvnce  vill  constUate  one  of 
the  brightest  pnges  of  our  hitter)'. 

Was  the  sum  secured  to  our  injtired  fellow-citizens 
by  the  treaty  of  the  4th  of  July,  183 1»  more  than  they 
had  a  rifcht  to  demand^  Let  the  report  of  our  Commit- 
tee on  Foreig^n  Relations,  at  the  last  session,  answer  this 
auestion.  They  concur  entirely  with  the  President  in 
the  statement  he  had  made  in  his  message,  that  it  was 
absolutely  certain  the  indemnity  fell  far  short  of 
the  actual  amount  of  our  just  claims,  independently  of 
damages  and  interest  for  the  detention;  and  that  it  was 
well  known  at  the  time  that,  in  this  respect,  the  settle- 
ment involved  a  sacrifice.  But  there  is  now  no  longer 
room  for  any  conjecture  or  doubt  upon  this  subject. 
The  commissioners  under  the  treaty  have  closed  their 
labors.  From  the  very  nature  of  their  constitution,  it 
became  the  interest  of  every  claimant  to  reduce  the 
other  claims  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  his  own 
dividend  might  thus  be  increased.  After  a  labori- 
ous and  patient  investigation,  the  claims  which  have  been 
allowed  by  the  commissioners  amount  to  f  9,352,193  47. 
Each  claimant  will  receive  but  little  more  than  half  his 
principal  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  after 
losing  all  the  interest. 

Why,  then,  has  this  treaty  remained  without  execu- 
tion on  the  part  of  France  until  this  day?  Our  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  at  the  4aat  session,  de- 
clared their  conviction  that  the  King  of  France  *<  had 
invariably,  on  all  suitable  occasions,  manifested  an  anx- 
ious desire  faithfully  and  honestly  to  fulfilthe  engsge- 
ments  contracted  under  his  authority  and  his  name." 
They  say  that  **  the  opposition  to  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  and  the  payment  of  our  just  claims  does  not 
proceed  from  the  King's  Government,  but  from  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies." 

Now«  sir,  it  is  my  purpose  to  contest  this  opinion,  and 
to  show,  as  I  think  I  can  conclusively,  that  it  is  not  a 
just  inference  from  the  facts.  And  bore,  to  prevent  all 
possible  misconstruction,  either  on  this  side  or  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  (if  by  any  accident  my  hum- 
ble remarks  should  ever  travel  to  such  a  distance,}  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  I  am  solely  responsible  for  them  my- 
self. These  opinions  were  in  a  great  degree  formed 
whilst  I  was  in  a  foreign  land,  and  were  there  freely  ex- 
pressed upon  all  suitable  occasions.  I  was  then  beyond 
the  sphere  of  party  influence ^  and  felt  only  as  an  Ameri> 
can  citizen.  Is  it  not  then  manifest,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Livingston,  in  his  note  to  the  Count  de 
Rigny  of  the  3d  of  August,  1834,  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment have  never  appreciated  the  importance  of  the 
subject  at  its  just  value?  There  are  two  modes  in 
which  the  King  could  have  manifested  this  anxious  de- 
sire faithfully  to  fulfil  the  treaty.  These  are  by  words 
and  by  actions.  When  a  man's  words  and  his  actions 
correspond,  you  have  the  highest  evidence  of  his  sin- 
cerity. Even  then  he  may  be  a  hypocrite  in  the  eyes 
of  that  Being  before  whom  the  fountains  of  human  ac- 
tion are  unveiled.  But  when  a  man's  words  and  his 
actions  are  'at  variance;  when  he  promises,  and  does 
not  perform,  or  even  attempt  to  perform;  when  **  he 
speaks  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  and  breaks  it  to 
the  hope,"  the  whole  world  will  at  once  pronounce  blm 
insincere.  If  this  be  true  in  the  transactions  of  common 
life,  with  how  much  more  force  does  it  apply  to  the  in- 
tercourse between  diplomatists?  The  deceitfulness  of 
diplomacy  has  become  almost  a  proverb.  In  Europe, 
the  talent  of  overreaching  gives  a  minister  the  glory  of 
diplomatic  skill.  The  French  school  has  been  distin- 
guished in  this  art.  To  prove  it  I  need  only  mention 
the  name  of  Talleyrand.  The  American  school  teaches 
far  different  lessons.  On  this  our  success  has,  in  a  great 
degree,  depended.  The  skilful  dij;>lomati8ts  of  Europe 
sre  foiled  by  the  downright  honesty  and  directness  of 


purpose  which  have  characterized  all  our  negotistiou. 
Even  the  established  forms  of  diplomacy  contain  mach 
unmeaning  language,  which  is  perfectly  understood  bf 
every  body,  and  deceives  nobody.  If  ministen  hire 
avowed  their  sincerity,  and  their  ardent  desire  to  exe- 
cute the  treaty,  to  deny  them,  on  our  part,  would  be 
insulting,  and  might  lead  to  the  most  unpleasant  cohk- 

auences.  In  forming  an  estimate  of  their  intention^ 
lerefore,  every  wise  man  will  regard  their  ictioM 
rather  than  their  word«.  By  their  deeds  shall  they  be 
known.  Let  us,  then,  test  the  French  GovernmeDt  by 
this  touchstone  of  truth. 

The  ratifications  of  the  tresty  of  the  4th  of  July,  1831, 
were  exchanged  at  Washington  the  2d  February,  1832. 
When  this  treaty  arrived  in  Paris  the  French  Chambers 
were  in  'session,  and  they  continued  in  session  for  ler^ 
ral  weeks.  Tbey  did  not  adjourn  until  the  19ib  April. 
No  time  more  propitious  for  presenting  this  treaty  to 
the  Chambers  could  have  been  selected  than  that  rery 
moment.  Europe  then  was^  as  I  believe  it  still  is,  oae 
vast  magazine  of  gunpowder.  It  was  generally  b^ 
lieved  that  the  Polish  revolution  was  the  spark  wMcb 
would  produce  the  explosion.  There  was  immiacsr 
danger  of  a  continental  war,  in  which  France,  to  pre- 
serve her  existence,  would  have  to  put  forth  all  her  en- 
ergies. Russia,  Pruasis,  and  Austria,  were  armed,  and 
ready  for  the  battle.  It  was,  then,  the  clear  policy  of 
France  to  be  at  a  good  understanding  with  the  United 
States.  If  it  had  been  the  ardent  desire  of  the  KinK^i 
Government  to  carry  into  effect  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  they  would  have  presented  it  to  the  Cbambeis 
before  their  adjournment.  This  would  undoubtedlf 
have  been  the  course  pursued  by  any  President  of  the 
United  States  under  similar  circumstances.  Bat  the 
treaty  was  not  presented.  I  freely  admit  that  tVs 
omission,  standing  by  itself,  might  be  explained  bytbe 
near  approach  of  the  adjournment  at  the  time  the  tral; 
arrived  from  Washington.  It  is  one  important  iiiik, 
however,  in  the  chain  of  circumstances,  which  canoot 
be  omitted. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  proceeded  im- 
medistely  to  execute  their  part  of  the  treaty.  Bytbe 
act  of  the  13th  July,  1832,  the  duties  on  French  wirw 
were  reduced  according  to  its  terms, "to  take  effect  fros 
the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications.  At  ^ 
same  session,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  inper 
led,  no  doubt,  by  their  kindly  feelings  towards  Fran«i 
which  had  been  roused  into  action  by  what  theyb^ 
lieved  to  be  a  final  and  equitable  settlement  of  all  oar 
disputes,  voluntarily  reduced  the  dutvupon  silks  commf 
from  this  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  fivep^ 
cent.,  whilst  those  from  beyond  were  fixed  at  ten  ptf 
cent.     And,  at  the  next  session,  on  the  3d  of  Marcbi 

1833,  this  duty  of  five  per  cent,  was  taken  off  »**°rjj: 
er;  and  ever  since  French  silks  have  been  admitted 
into  our  country  free  of  duty.  There  is  now,  in  f»rf>  • 
discriminating  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  in  their  favor,  oref 
silks  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

What  has  France  gained  by  these  measures  in  duties 
on  her  wines  and  her  silks,  which  she  would  othervse 
have  been  bound  to  pay?  I  have  called  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaisnj 
the  amount.  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  a  tabular  statement, 
prepared  at  my  request,  which  shows  that,  had  the  do- 
ties  remained  what  they  were  at  the  date  of  the  ratm<»' 
tion  of  the  treaty,  these  articles,  since  that  time,  wou« 
have  paid  into  the  treasury,  on  the  30lh  of  September, 

1834,  the  sum  of  f3,061,535.     Judging  from  the  W 
importations  which  have  since  been  made,  I  feel  noktf- 
itation  in  declaring  it  as  my  opinion  that,  at  the  prescw 
moment,  these  duties  would  amount  to  more  than  IB 
whole  indemnity  which  France  has  engaged  to  p»y  * 
our  fellow-citizens.    Before  the  conclusion  of  the  k 
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yean  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  she  will  have  been  freed  I 
from  the  payment  of  duties  to  an  amount  considerably 
abore  tveJre  millions  of  dollars. 

By  the  same  act  of  the  13th  ^ly,  1833,  a  board  of 
eommisrioners  was  established  to  receive,  examine,  and 
decide,  the  claims  of  our  citizens  under  the  treaty,  Who 
were  to  meet  on  the  1st  day  of  the  following  August. 
This  act  also  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  cause  the  several  instalments,  with  the  interest  there- 
00,  payable  to  the  United  States  in  virtue  of  the  con- 
Tention,  to  be  received  from  the  French  Government, 
and  transferred  to  the  United  States  in  such  manner  as 
be  may  deem  best.  In  this  respect  the  provisions  of 
the  act  correspond  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  which 
preacribe  that  the  money  shall  be  paid  into  the  hands  of 
nch  person  or  persons  as  shall  be  authorized  to  receive 
it  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Were  the 
French  Government  immediately  informed  of  all  these 
proceedings?  Who  can  doubt  it'  Certainly  no  one  at 
an  acquainted  with  the  vigilance  and  zeal  of  their  dip- 
lomatic agents. 

The  19ih  of  November,  1852,  the  day  for  the  meet- 
inp  of  the  Chambers,  at  length  arrived.    Every  Ameri- 
can vas  anxious  to  know  what  the  King  would  say  in 
bis  speech  concerning  the  treaty.     No  one  could  doubt 
bot  that  he  would  strongly  recommend  to  the  Chambers 
to  make  the  appropriation  of  twenty-five  millions  of 
franca,  the  first  instalment  of  which  would  become  due 
on  the  2d  of  February  following.     All,  however,  which 
Ibe  speech  contained  in  relation  to  the  treaty  is  com- 
prifted  in  the  following  sentences:  "  I  have  also  ordered 
By  ministers  to  communicate  to  you  the  treaty  concluded 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1831,  between  my  Government  and 
that  of  the  United  States  of  America.     This  arrange- 
ment pats  an  end  to  the  reciprocal  claims  of  the  two 
countries."    Now,  sir,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  brevity 
and  non-committal  character  of  King's  speeches  in  Eu- 
rope.   I  know  the  necessity  which  exists  there  for  cir- 
cttfflspection  and  caution.  But,  making  every  fair  allow- 
ance for  these  considerations,  I  may  at  least  say  that  the 
ipeech  does  not  manifest  an  anxious  desire  to  carry  the 
treaty  into  effect.     What  might  the  King  have  said; 
what  ought  he  to  hav^  said;  what  might  he  have  said, 
bad  he  felt  this  anxious  desire?    It  might  all  have  been 
embraced  in  a  single  additional  sentence,  such  as  the 
following:  ••  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  al- 
ready provided  for  the  admission  of  French  wines  into 
their  ports  upon  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  and  have  vol- 
untarily reduced  their  duties  upon  French  silks;  I  must 
fterefore  request  you  to  grant  me  the  means  of  dis- 
charging the  first  instalment,  which  will  become  due, 
onder  this  treaty,  on  the  2d  day  of  February  next." 
The  King  did  not  even  ask  the  Chambers  for  the  money 
necessary  to  redeem    the  faith  of  France.     In  this  re- 
•pcct,  the  debt  due  to  the  United  States  is  placed  in 
flrikiog  contrast  to  the  Greek  loan.     Immediately  a(\er 
the  two  sentences  of  the  speech  which  I  have  already 
<lQoted,  the  King  proceeds:  *<  You  willlikewise  be  called 
to  examine  the  treaty  by  which  Prince  Olho,  of  Bava- 
f^,  is  called  to  the  throne  of  Greece.     1  shall  have  to 
r^aest  from  you  the  means  of  guarantying,  in  union 
*ith  my  allies,  a  loan,  which  is  indispensable  for  the  es- 
tibfishment  of  the  new  State  founded  .by  our  cares  and 
concurrence."    The  establishment  of  the  new  State 
foaoded  by  our  cares  and  concurrence!     Russia,  sir, 
hu  made  greater  advances  by  her  skill  In  diplomacy 
than  by  her  vast  physical  power.     Unless  I  am   much 
mistaken,  the  creation  of  this  new  State,  with  Prince 
Otbo  as  its  King,  will  accomplish  the  very  object  which 
it  was  the  interest  and  purpose  of  France  to  defeat.     It 
vitt,  in  the  end,  virtually  convert  Greece  into  a  Russian 
province.     I  could  say  much  more  on  the  subject,  but  I 
forbear.     My  present  purpose  is  merely  to  present,  in 


a  striking  view,  the  difference  between  the  King's  lan- 
guage in  relation  to  our  treaty,  and  that  treaty  which 
placed  the  son  of  the  King  of  Bavaria  on  the  throne  of 
Greece. 

Time  passed  away,  and  the  2d  February,  1833,  the 
day  when  the  first  instalment  under  the  treaty  became 
due,  arrived.  It  was  to  be  paid  *'  into  the  hands  of 
such  person  or  persons  as  shall  be  authorized  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  receive  it."  The 
money  on  that  day  ought  to  have  been  ready  at  Paris; 
but  strange,  but  most  wonderful  as  it  may  appear,  al- 
though the  Chambers  had  been  in  session  from  the  19th 
of  November  until  the  2d  of  February,  the  King's  Gov- 
ernment had  never  even  presented  the  treaty  to  the 
Chambers;  had  never  even  asked  them  for  a  grant  of 
the  moneiy  necessary  to  fulfil  its  engagements.  Well 
might  Mr.  Livingston  say  that  they  had  never  properly 
appreciated  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  knowing  that 
the  King  in  his  speech  had  promised  to  present  the 
treaty  to  the  Chambers,  and  knowinf^  that  they  had 
been  in  session  since  November,   might  have  taken 
means  to  demand  the  first  instalment  at  Paris  on  the  2d 
day  of  February.     Strictly  speaking,  it  was  their  duty 
to  do  so,  acting  as  trustees  for  the  claimants.     But  they 
did  not  draw  a  bill  of  exchange  at  Washington  >for  the 
first  instalment,  until  five  days  after  it  had  become  due  at 
Paris.    This  bill  Was  not  presented  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment for  payment  until  the  23d  of  March,  1833. 
Even  at  that  day  the  French  ministry  had  not  presented 
either  the  treaty,  or  a  bill  to  carry  it  into  eflTect,  to  the 
Chambers.     The  faith  of  France  was  thus  violated  by 
the  neglect  of  the  King's  Government  long  befofe  any 
bill  was  presented.     They,  and  not  the  Chambers,  are 
responsible  for  this  violation.     It  was  even  impossible 
for  the  Chambers  to  prevent  it.     ifad  this  treaty  and  bill 
been  laid  before  them  in  time  to  have  enabled  them  to 
redeem  the  faith  of  France,  the  loyalty  of  the  French 
character  would  never  have  permitted  them  to  be  guilty 
of  a  positive  violation  of  national  honor.     The  faith  of 
the  nation  was  forfeited  before  they  were  called  upon 
to  act.    The  responsibility  was  voluntarily  assumed  by 
the  King's  ministers.    The  Chambers  are  clear  of  it. 
Besides,  the  ministry  were  all  powerful  with  the  Cham- 
bers during  that  session.   They  carried  every  thing  they 
urged.    Even  the  bill  providing  the  means  of  guaranty- 
ing the  Greek  loan  became  a  Taw.     Can  it,  then,  for  a 
single  moment,  be  believed  that,  if  a  bill  to  carry  into 
effect  our  treaty — a  treaty  securing  such  important  ad- 
vantages to  France — had  been  presented  at  an  early 
period  of  the  session,  and  had  been  pressed  by  the  min- 
istry, they  would  have  failed  in  the  attempt?     At  all 
events,  it  was  their   imperative    duty  to  pursue  this 
course.    The  aspect  of  the  political  horizon  in  Europe 
was  still  lowering.     There  was  still  imminent  danger  of 
a  general  war.    France  was  still  in  a  position  to  make  her 
dread  any  serious   misunderstanding  with   the  United 
States. 

After  all  this,  on  the  26th  March,  the  Duke  de 
Droglie,  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Niles,  our  charge  d'affaires  at 
Paris,  stated  that  it  was  *<  ■  source  of  regret,  and,  in- 
deed, of  astonishment,  that  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  did  not  think  proper  to  have  an  understand- 
ing with  that  of  France  before  taking  this  step."  What 
step?  The  demand  of  an  honest  debt,  almost  two 
months  af\er  it  had  been  due,  under  a  solemn  treaty. 
Indeed,  the  Duke,  judging  from  the  tone  of  his  note, 
appears  almost  to  have  considered  the  demand  an  in- 
sult. To  make  a  positive  engagement  to  pay  a  fixed 
sum  on  a  particular  day,  and,  when  that  sum  is  demand- 
ed nearly  two  months  after,  to  express  astonishment  to 
the  creditor,  would,  in  private  life,  be  considered  tri- 
fling and  evasive. 
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The  excuse  made  by  the  French  ministry  for  ^ their 
conduct  is  altogether  vain.  Had  they  dreaded  the'  vote 
of  the  Chambers,  had  they  been  afraid  to  appear  before 
them  with  their  treaty  and  their  bill,  they  would  and 
they  ought  to  have  communicated  their  apprehensions 
to  this  Government,  and  asked  it  to  suspena  the  demand 
of  the  money.  But  they  had  never  whispered  such  a 
suspicion  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaty;  and  the  first  intimation  of  it  on  this  side  of  the 
Alantic  was  accompanied  by  the  astounding  fact  that  the 
French  Government  had  dishonored  our  bill.  It  is  true 
that,  before  the  treaty  was  signed,  they  had  expressed 
lome  apprehensions  to  Mr.  Rives  on  this  subject. 
These,  it  would  seem,  from  their  subsequent  conduct, 
were  merely  diplomatic,  and  intended  to  produce  delay; 
because,  from  the  date  of  the  treaty,  on  the  4th  July, 
1831,  until  af\er  our  bill  of  exchange  was  dishonored,  in 
March,  1833,  no  intimation  of  danger  from  that  quarter 
was  ever  suggested.  These  circumstances  made  a  great 
noise  throughout  Europe,  and  soon  became  the  subject 
of  gfeneral  remark. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1833,  a  vear  and  more  than  two 
months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  at  Wash- 
ington, the  treaty  and  bill  were  first  presented  to 
the  French  Chambers.  The  session  closed  on  the  35th 
of  April,  without  any  further  action  upon  the  subject. 
No  attempt  was  made  by  the  ministry  to  press  it;  and  as 
the  senion  would  terminate  so  soon,  perhaps  no  attempt 
ought  to  have  been  made.  But,  as  a  new  session  was  to 
commence  the  day  after  the  termination  of  the  old,  and 
to  continue  two  months,  a  favorable  opportunity  was  thus 
presented  to  ur^e  the  passage  of  the  law  upon  the  Cham, 
bcrs.  Was  this  done^  No,  sir.  The  ministry  still 
continued  to  pursue  the  same  course.  They  suffered 
the  remainder  of  the  month  of  April  to  pass,  the'  month 
of  Mav  to  pass,  and  not  until  the  11th  of  June,  only  fif- 
teen clays  before  the  close  of  the  session,  did  they  again 
present  the  bill  to  carry  into  effect  the  treaty.  It  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Benjamin  Deles- 
sert  was  the  chairman.  On  the  18th  of  June  he  made 
a  report.  This  report  contains  a  severe  reprimand  of 
the  French  Government  for  not  having  presented  the 
bill  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  session,  and  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  treaty  may  be  communicated  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  session.  If  we  are  to  judge  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Chamber  from  the  tone  and  character  of 
this  report,  instead  of  being  hostile  to  the  execution  of 
the  treaty,  had  it  been  presented  to  them  in  proper 
time,  they  felt  every  disposition  to  regard  it  in  a  favora- 
ble light.  I  shall  read  the  whole  report;  it  is  very  abort, 
and  is  as  follows: 

"Gentlemen:  The  committee  charged  by  you  to  ex- 
amine the  bill  relative  to  the  treaty  concluded  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1831,  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  has  demanded  a  number  of  documents  and  re- 
ports, which  must  be  examined,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
complete  knowledge  of  so  important  a  transaction. 

**  The  committee  was  soon  convinced  that  a  conscien*- 
tious  examination  of  these  papers  would  require  much 
time;  and  that,  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  the  session,  its 
labors  would  have  no  definitive  result.  It  regrets  that, 
from  motives  which  the  Government  only  can  explain, 
the  bill  was  not  presented  earlier  to  the  Chamber  for 
discussion.  It  regrets  this  so  much  the  more,  as  it  is 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  treaty,  which  essen- 
tially interests  our  maritime  commerce,  our  agriculture, 
and  our  manufactures. 

**  Several  Chambers  of  Commerce,  particularly  those 
of  Paris  and  Lyons,  have  manifested  an  ardent  desire  that 
the  business  should  be  speedily  terminated. 

*'The  committee  would  be  satisfied  if,  after  a  deeper 
aludy  of  the  question,  it  could  enlighten  the  Chamber  with 
regard  to  the  justice  of  claims  alleged  by  each  of  the  par- 


ties to  the  treatv,  and  which  form  the  basia  of  it;  but  wm 
time  does  not  allow  a  definitive  report  to  be  made  on 
the  aubject,  it  considers  itself  as  the  organ  of  the  Climm-' 
ber,  in  expressing  the  wish  that  this  treaty  be  commuoi- 
cated  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session,  and  that  its  re- 
sult may  be  such  as  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  frlendaiiip 
which  must  ever  exist  between  two  nationa  so  long  uni- 
ted by  common  interest  and  sympathy." 

After  a  careful  review  of  this  whole  tranaaction*  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Government  of  France  never  would 
have  pursued  such  a  course  towards  us,  had  they  enter- 
tained a  just  sense  of  our  power  and  our  willingness  to 
exert  it  in  behalf  of  our  injured  fellow-citizens.  Had 
Russia  or  Austria  been  her  oreditors,  instead  of  our- 
selves, the  debt  would  have  been  paid  when  it  became 
due,  or,  at  the  least,  the  ministers  of  the  King  would 
have  exerted  themselves  in  a  far  different  manner  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  appropriation  from  the  Chambers.  I 
am  again  constrained,  however  reluctantly,  to  adopt  the 
opinion  which  I  had  formed  at  tlie  moment.  Our  fierce 
political  strife  in  this  country  is  not  understood  in  Eu- 
rope, and,  least  of  all,  perhaps,  in  France.  During  the 
autumn  in  1833,  and  the  session  of  1833-'33,  it  was  be- 
lieved abroad  that  we  were  on  the  very  eve  of  a  rerolu- 
tion;  that  eur  glorious  Union  was  at  the  point  of  dissolu- 
tion. I  speak,  sir,  from  actual  knowledge.  Whilst 
the  advocates  of  despotism  were  looking  forward,  with 
eager  hope,  to  see  the  last  free  republic  blotted  oat 
from  the  face  of  nations,  the  friends  of  freedom  tlirough- 
out  the  world  were  disheartened,  and  dreaded  the  re- 
sult of  our  experiment.  The  storm  did  rage  In  this 
country  with  the  utmost  violence.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
those  friends  of  liberty  on  the  other  side  of  tbe  Atlantic. 
who  did  not  know  how  to  appreciate  the  recuperative 
energies  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people,  governed  by 
federal  and  State  institutions  of  their  own  dioice,  should 
have  been  alarmed  for  tbe  safety  of  the  republic.  For 
myself,  I  can  say  that  I  never  felt  any  serious  apprehen- 
sion; yet  the  thrill  of  delight  with  which  I  received  tbe 
news  of  the  passage  of  the  famous  compromise  law  <^ 
March,  183S,  can  never  be  eifaced  from  my  memory. 
I  did  not  then  stop  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  its  pro- 
visions. It  was  enough  tor  me  to  know  that  the  repub- 
lic was  safe,  not  only  in  my  own  opinion,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world. 

Suppose,  sir,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
under  similar  circumstances,  had  withheld  a  treaty  from^ 
Congress,  requiring  an  appropriation,  for  fourteen 
months  after  it  had  been  duly  ratified,  and  had  thus  tof 
feited  the  national  faith  to  a  foreign  Governinent»  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence?  Sir,  he  ought  to 
have  been,  he  would  have  been,  impeached.  No  cir- 
cum»tances  could  ever  have  justified  such  conduct  in  the 
eyes  of  the  American  Congress  or  the  American  people. 

After  all  the  provocation  which  the  President  had  re- 
ceived, as  the  representative  of  his  country,  wluit  wss 
bis  conduct?    It  might  have  been  supposed  that  this  vi- 
olent man,  as  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Ur.  Sovra- 
aud]  has  designated  him,  would  at  once  liave  recom- 
mended decisive  measures.     Judging  from  his  energy^ 
from  his  well-known  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his 
country,  and,  above  all,  from  his  famous  declaration  to 
ask  nothing  from  foreign  nations  but  what  was  right* 
and  to  submit  to  nothing  wrong,  I  should  have  expected 
from  him  an  iadignant  message  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next  session  of  Congress.    Instead  of  that,  tbe  mes- 
sage of  December,  1833,  in  relation  to  French  affairs^ 
is  of  the  mildest  character.     It  breathes  a  spirit  of  con- 
fident hope  that  our  ancient  ally  would  do  us  justice 
during  the  next  session  of  the  Chambers.     His  exposi- 
tion of  this  subject  is  concluded  by  the  following  decla- 
ration : 

'<  As  this  subject  involves  important  interests,  and  has 
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ittncted  a  considerable  share  of  the  public  attention,  I 
ba?e  deemed  tt  proper  to  make  this  explicit  statennent 
6f  its  actual  condition;  and  should  I  be  disappointed  in 
the  hope  now  entertained*  the  subject  will  be  again 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Congress  in  such  a  manner  as 
the  occasion  may  require. *' 

And  thus  ends  the  iirst  act  of  this  astonishing  histori- 
es! drama.  Throughout  the  whole  of  it,  beginning, 
middle,  sod  end,  the  French  Government,  and  not  the 
French  Chambers,  were  exclusively  to  blame. 
'  Ve  have  now  arrived  at  the  mission  of  Mr.  Livings- 
too.  He  reached  Paris  in  September,  1833.  The 
Date  de  Broglie  assured  him  *'  that  the  King^s  Govem- 
mest  would  willingly  and  without  hesitation  promise  to 
ifirect  the  deliberations  of  the  Chambers  to  the  projet  de 
In  relative  to  the  execution  of  the  convention  of  July  4, 
1831,  on  the  day  after  the  Chamber  is  constituted,  and 
to  employ  every  means  to  secure  the  happy  conclusion 
bf  ui  aflair,  the  final  determination  of  which  the  United 
Slates  cannot  desire  more  ardently  than  ourselves." 
After  this  assurance,  and  after  all  that  had  passed,  it 
WIS  confidently  expected  that  the  King  would,  in  strong 
terns,  have  recommended  the  adoption  of  Uie  appro- 
priation by  the  Chambers.  In  this  we  were  again  doom- 
ed to  disappointment.  In  his  opening  speech  he  made 
fao direct  ulusion  to  the  subject.  He  simply  says  th^t 
**the  financial  laws,  and  those  required  for  the  execu- 
tioD  of  treaties,  will  be  presented  to  you." 

The  bill  was  presented,  and  debated,  and  finally  re- 
jected by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  1st  day  of 
April,  1834,  by  a  vote  of  176  to  168.  It  is  not  my  pres- 
ent purpose  to  dwell  upon  the  causes  of  this  rejection. 
No  doubt,  the  principal  one  was  that  the  French  minis- 
ters were  surprised  near  the  conclusion  of  the  debate, 
ind  were  unable  at  the  moment  to  show  that  the  cap- 
tares  at  St.  Sebastian's  Were  not  included  in  our  treaty 
with  Spun.  I  am  sorry  they  were  not  better  prepared 
opoo  this  point}  but  I  attribute  to  them  no  blame. 

It  has  been  urged  over  and  over  again,  both  on  this 
floor  sad  elsewhere,  that  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  was 
oeouioned  by  the  publication,  in  this  country,  of  Mr. 
Bifes's  letter  to  Mr.  Livingston,  of  the  8th  of  July, 
1831.    Is  this  the  fact.'    If  it  be  so,  it  ought  to  be 
known  to  the  world.     If  it  be  not,  both  the  character 
of  this  Government  and  of  Mr.  Rives  should  be  res- 
cued from  the  imputation.     What  is  the  opinion  ex- 
prewd  in  this  letter?    Is  it  that  the  American  claim- 
ants would  obtain,  under  the  treaty,   more   than  the. 
UMunt  of  their  just  claims?    No  such  thing.     Is  it  that 
they  would  obtain  the  amount  of  their  just  claims,  with 
interest?    Not  even  this.     The  negotiator  merely  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  they  would  receive  eveiy  cent 
of  the  principal.     He  does  not  allege  that  they  would 
wceife  one  cent  of  interest  for  a  delay  of  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.     This  opinion  is  evidently  founded 
opon  that  expressed  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  a  despatch  da- 
ted on  the  I4ih  January,  1822,  cited  by  Mr.  Rives,  in 
yich  the  former  expresses  his  belief  that  five  millions 
of  dollsrs  would  satisfy  all  our  just  claims.     It  ought  to 
DC  ot>terved  that  the  sum  stipulated  to  be  paid  by  the 
trttty  is  only  twenty-five  million  francs,  or,  about  four 
nuUion  seven  hundred  thousand  dollarsj  and  that  more 
than  nine  years  had  elapsed  between  the  date  of  Mr. 
Gsllalin's  despatch  and  the  signing  of  the  treaty.    These 
»ct8  all  appear  on  the  face  of  the  letter,  with  the  ad- 
ditional fsct  that  the  statemenU  of  the  claimants,  which 
hsTc,  from  time  to  time,  been  presented  to  Congress, 
**n7  the  amount  of  the  claims  much  higher.     These 
»t»tements,  however,  Mr.  Rives  did  not  believe  were  a 
■wc  guide.   This  is  the  amount  of  the  letter,  when  fairly 
jntlyzcd,  which,  it  is  alleged,  destroyed  the  treaty  be- 
lore  the  French  Chambers.     If  a  copy  of  it  had  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  deputy,  it  could  not  possi- 


bly have  produced  any  such  effect  That  it  did  not  oc« 
casion  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  is  absolutely  certuipi. 
I  have  examined  the  whole  debate,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  any  aH^sion  to  this  letter; -but  I  have  ex- 
amined it  in  vain.  Not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  letter 
can  be  detected  in  any  of  the  numerous  speeches  de« 
livered  on  that  occasion.  The  topics  of  opposition  were 
various,  and  several  of  them  of  a  strange  character;  but 
the  letter  is  not  even  once  alluded  to  throughout  the 
whole  debate.  If  its  existence  were  known  at  the  time 
in  the  French  Chamber,  this  letter,  written  by  a  minister 
to  his  own  Government,  expressing  a  favorable  opinion 
of  the  result  of  his  own  negotiations^,  was  a  document  of 
a  character  so  natural,  so  ftiuch  to  be  expected,  that  not 
one  deputy  in  opposition  to  the  treaty  believed  it  to  be 
of  sufficient  importance  even  to  merit  a  passing  notice. 
StilV  I  have  often  thought  it  strange  it  had  never  been 
mentioned  in  the  debate.  The  mystery  is  now  resolved* 
The  truth  is,  this  letter,  which  is  alleged  to  have  pro- 
duced such  fatal  effects,  was  entirely -unknown  to  the 
members  of  the  French  Chamber  when  they  rejected 
the  treaty.  This  fact  is  well  established  by  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Jay,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  investigate  our  claims  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Gibbes,  and  dated  at  Paris  on  the  24th 
of  January,  1835.    I  shall  read  it: 

Extract  of  a  idler  from  Mr.  Jay  to  Mr,  GihbeSf  dated 

2M  January,  1835. 

**  It  is  asserted  in  the  American  prints  that  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  American  treaty  bv  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
at  their  last  session,  was  chieny  owing  to  the  publication 
of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rives  to  his  own  Government. 
This  is  an  error,  which  justice  to  that  distinguished 
statesman,  and  a  sense  of  his  unremitting  exertions  to 
promote  the  interests  of  his  Government  while  here, 
induce  me  formally  to  contradict.  No  such  evidence 
appears  in  the  debates^  and  in  none  of  my  conversations 
with  the  members  have  I  ever  heard  his  letter  alleged 
as  the  motive  for  disputing  the  amount  due.  I  much 
question,  indeed,  if  any  other  Deputy  than  myself  ever 
read  the  letter  alluded  to." 

We  have  now  arrived  at  that  point  of  time  when  a 
majority  of  the  French  Chamber  arrayed  themselves 
against  the  treaty.  This  decision  was  made  on  the  1st 
of  April,  1834.  Some  apprehensions  then  prevailed 
amone  the  King  and  his  mmisters.  The  business  was 
now  becoming  serious.  New  assurances  had  now  be- 
come necessary  to  prevent  the  President.from  present- 
ing the  whole  transaction  to  Congress,  which  they  knew 
would  still  be  in  session  when  the  information  of  the  re- 
jection would  reach  the  United  States.  In  his  annual 
message  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  it  will  be 
recollected,  he  had  declared  that,  should  he  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  hope  then  entertained,  he  would  again 
bring  the  subject  before  Congress  in  such  a  manner  aa 
the  occasion  might  require.  They  knew  that  he  was  a 
man  who  performed  his  promises,  and  a  great  effort 
was  to  be  made  to  induce  him  to  change  his  purpose. 

Accordingly  a  French  brig  of  war,  the  Cuirassier,  is 
fitted  out  with  despatches  to  Mr.  jSerurier.  They  reach- 
ed him  on  the  3d  of  June.  On  the  4ih  he  has  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  McLane,  and  makes  explanations,  which 
the  latter  very  properly  requests  may  be  reduced  to 
writing.  In  compliance  with  this  request  the  French 
minister,  on  the  5th,  addresses  a  note  to  Mr.  McLAne. 
After  expressing  the  regrets,  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment at  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  he  uses  the  following 
language: 

**  The  King's  Government,  sir,  after  this  rejection* 
the  object  of  so  much  painful  disappointment  to  both 
Governments,  has  deliberated,  and  its  unanimous  deter- 
mination has  been  to  make  an  appeal  from  the  first  vote 
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of  the  present  Chamber  to  the  next  Chamber,  and  to 
appear  before  the  new  Legislature  with  its  treaty  and 
its  bill  in  hand.  It  flatters  itself  that  the  light  already 
thrown  upon  this  serious  question,  during  these  first 
debatesi  and  the  expression  of  the  public  wishes  be- 
coming each  day  more  clear  and  distinct,  and,  finally,  a 
more  mature  examination,  will  have  in  the  mean  time 
modified  the  minds  of  persons,  and  that  its  own  convic- 
tion will  become  the  conviction  of  the  Chambers.  The 
King's  Government,  sir,  will  make  every  loyal  and  con- 
stitutional effort  to  that  effect,  and  will  do  all  that  its 
persevering  persuasion  of  the  justice  and  of  the  mutual 
advantages  of  the  treaty  authorizes  you  to  expect  from 
it.  Its  intention,  moreover,  is  to  do  all  that  our  consti- 
tution allows  to  hasten  as  much  as  possible  the  period 
of  the  new  presentation  of  the  rejected  law. 

*<  Such,  sir,  are  the  sentiments,  such  tixe  intentions, 
of  his  Majesty's  Government.  I  think  I  may  rely  that, 
on  its  part,  the  Government  of  the  republic  will  avoid, 
with  foreseeing  solicitude,  in  this  transitory  state  of  things, 
all  that  might  become  a  cause  of  fresh  irritation  between 
the  two  countries,  compromit  the  treaty,  and  raise  up 
an  obstacle,  perhaps  insurmountable,  to  the  views  of 
reconciliation  and  harmony  which  animate  the  King's 
council." 

Now,  sir,  examine  this  letter  even  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  answer  of  Mr.  McLane,  andean  there  be  a 
doubt  as  to  its  true  construction  ?  It  was  not  merely 
the  disposition,  but  **  it  was  the  intention  of  the  King's 
Government  to  do  all  that  their  constitution  allows  to 
hasten  as  much  as  possible  the  period  of  the  new 
presentation  of  the  rejected  law."  The  President 
knew  that,  under  the  constitution  of  France,  the  King 
could  at  any  time  convoke  the  Chambers  upon  three 
weeks'  notice.  It  was  in  his  power,  therefore,  to  pre- 
sent this  law  to  the  Chambers  whenever  he  thought 
proper.  The  promise  was,  to  hasten  this  presentation 
as  much  as  possible.  Without  any  thing  further,  the 
President  had  a  right  confidently  to  expect  that  the 
Chambers  would  be  convoked  in  season  to  enable  him 
to  present  their  decision  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  his  annual  message.  The  assurance  was  made 
on  the  5th  June,  and  Congress  did  not  assemble  until 
the  beginning  of  December.  But  the  letter  of  Mr. 
McLane  of  the  27th  June  removes  all  possible  doubt 
from  this  subject.     He  informs  M.  Serurier  that 

••  The  President  is  still  unable  to  understand  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  result  of  Ihe  proceeding  in  the 
Chamber,  esprcially  when  he  recollected  the  assurances 
which  had  so  of\en  been  made  by  the  King  and  his 
ministers,  of  their  earnest  desire  to  carry  the  convention 
into  effect,  and  the  support  which  the  Chamber  had 
afforded  in  all  the  other  measures  proposed  by  the  King." 

And  again: 

•<The  assurances  which  M.  Serurier's  letter  contains 
of  the  adherence  of  the  King's  Government  to  the  treaty, 
of  its  unanimous  determination  to  appeal  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  present  to  the  new  Chamber,  and  its  convic- 
tion that  the  public  wish,  and  a  mature  examination  of 
the  subject,  will  lead  to  a  favorable  result,  and  Its  inten- 
tion to  make  every  constitutional  effort  to  that  effect, 
and,  finally,  its  intention  to  do  all  that  the  constitution 
allows  to  hasten  the  presentation  of  the  new  law,  have 
all  been  fully  considered  by  the  President. 

*<  Though  fully  sensible  of  the  high  responsibility 
which  he  owes  to  the  American  people,  in  a  matter 
touching  so  nearly  the  national  honor,  the  President, 
still  trusting  to  the  good  faith  and  justice  of  France, 
willing  to  manifest  a  spirit  of  forbearance  so  long  as  it 
may  be  consistent  with  the  rights  and  dignity  of  his 
country,  and  truly  desiring  to  preserve  those  relations  of 
friendship  which,  commencing  in  our  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, form  the  true  policy  of  both  nations^  and 


sincerely  respecting  the  King's  wishes,  will  rely  upoa 
the  assurances  which  M.  Serurier  has  been  instructed  to 
offer,  and  will  therefore  await  with  confidence  the 
promised  appeal  to  the  new  Chamber. 

<*  The  President,  in  desiring  the  undersigned  to  re* 
quest  that  his  sentiments  on  this  subject  rosy  be  nude 
known  to  his  ^lajesty's  Government,  has  instructed  hio 
also  to  state  his  expectation  that  the  King,  seeing  the 
great  interests  now  involved  in  the  subject,  and  the  deep 
solicitude  felt  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  re- 
specting it,  will  enable  him,  when  presenting  the  subject 
to  Congress,  as  his  duty  will  require  him  to  do  at  the 
opening  of  their  next  session,  to  announce  at  that  time 
the  result  of  that  appeal,  and  of  his  Majesty's  efforts  for 
its  success." 

Had  this  letter  of  Mr.  McLane  placed  a  different  con- 
struction  upon  the  engagement  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment from  that  which  M.  Serurier  intended  to  coainw- 
nicate,  it  was  his  duty  to  make  the  necessary  ezplanatioiii 
without  delay.  He,  in  that  case,  would  have  doncao 
instantly.  It  was  a  subject,  of  too  much  importance  to 
suffer  any  misapprehension  to  exist  concerning  it  for  a 
single  moment. 

Notwithstanding  all  which  had  passed,  the  President, 
on  the  faith  of  those  assurances  of  the  French  GoTera- 
ment,  suffered  Congress  to  adjourn  without  presenting 
the  subject  to  their  view.  This  rash,  this  violent  mw, 
instigated  by  his  own  good  feelings  towards  our  aoctenj 
ally,  and  by  his  love  of  peace,  determines  that  he  would 
try  them  once  more — ^Inat  he  would  once  more  cxteiw 
the  olive  branch  before  presenting  to  Congress  and  the 
nation  a  history  of  our  wrongs.  I  confess  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  this  policy.  I  think  the  time  had  then  arriTcd 
to  manifest  to  France  some  sensibility  on  our  part  on  ac- 
count of  her  delay  in  executing  the  treaty.  1  bcfiew 
that  such  a  course  would  have  been  dictated  by  souw 
policy. 

What  were  the  consequences  of  this  new  maniicsij- 
tion  of  the  kin^lly  feelings  of  the  President  towardi 
France?  Was  it  properly  appreciated  by  the  Frencft 
Government?  Was  it  received  in  the  same  libtralana 
friendly  spirit  from  which  it  had  proceeded?  ^^J: 
sequel  answer  these  questions.  I  shall  read  you  M'- 
Livingston's  opinion  on  the  subject.  In  a  l«^tc' ^°,f'; 
Forsyth,  under  date  of  the  22d  November,  1834,bcinai 
expresses  himself:  .       - 

••  I  do  not  hope  for  any  decision  on  our  affal»  bcwrc 
the  middle  of  January.     One  motive  for  delay  is  an  ex- 
pectation that  the  message  of  the  President  may  arnre 
before  the  discussion,  and  that  it  may  contain  somctn^J 
to  show  a  strong  national  feeling  on  the  subject.    » • 
is  not  mere  conjecture;  I  know  the  fact;  andf  r^p 
now,  from  a  full  knowledge  of  the  case,  what  1  m« 
more  than  once  stated  in  my  former  despatches  ss  j 
firm  persuasion,  that  the  moderate  tone  taken  byo 
Government  when  the  rejection  was  first  known,  w 
attributed  by  some  to  indifference,  or  to  a  convictron  o 
the  part  of  the  President  that  he  would  not  be  supp«^ 
ed  in  any  strong  measure  by  the  people,  and  by  otn 
to  a  con&'ciousness  that  the  convention  had  given  us  m 
than  we  were  entitled  to  ask."  ^ 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  in  what  ^*""*'lv|, 
French  Government  performed  the  cng*ff*^*.°Vl'n'» 
has  been  made  by  their  representative  in  Washmpo 
hasten  the  presentation  of  the  rejected  law  as  mucn 
possible.  -1^- 

The  Chambers  met  on  the  31st  July,  «n<J  "'^,  jj 
made  them  a  speech,  n  This  speech  contains  no  *""--g 
to  the  subject  of  the  treaty  except  the  follo*'*""^? ' ,  jiJ^ 
laws  necessary  for  carrying  treaties  into  effect,  and  ^j 
still  required  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  P^  .  ^jg 
the  Chamber,  will  be  again  presented  to  you  '" 
course  of  this  session."    The  rejected  bill  was  noi P^ 
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lented.  After  a  session  of  two  weeks,  the  Chambers 
were  prorogued  on  the  16th  August  until  the  29th  De- 
cember, a  day  isilinost  a  month  after  the  next  meeting  of 
Congress.  I  admit  that  strong  reasons  existed  for  dispens- 
ing vith  that  part  of  the  oblig^ation  which  required  the 
French  Government  to  present  the  bill  at  this  short 
session.  No  good  reason  has  ever  been  alleged  to  ex- 
cuse them  for  proroguing  the  Chambers  until  so  late  a 
dif  IS  the  29ih  of  December.  They  might  have  met, 
Md  they  ought  to  have  met,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
iiitumn.  They  have  heretofore  met,  on  different  occa- 
sions, for  the  despatch  of  business,  in  every  month  of 
the  year.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Livingston  urged  the 
necessity  of  an  early  meeting  on  the  Count  de  Rigny. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  appealed  to  the  positive  engage- 
ment of  the  French  Government  made  by  M.  Serurier. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  declared  to  him  "  that  the  Presi- 
^nt  could  not,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  avoid  laying  before  that  body  a  statement  of 
tbe  then  position  of  affairs  on  this  interesting  subject, 
nor,  under  any  circumstances,  permit  that  session  to 
fod,  as  it  must,  oo  the  3d  March,  without  recommend- 
jog  such  measures  as  he  may  deem  that  justice  and  the 
«)nor  of  the  country  may  require."  All  his  remon- 
itrasces  were  disregarded.  Instead  of  hastening  the 
presentation  of  the  rejected  law  as  much  as  possible, 
tbey  refused  to  assemble  the  Chambers  in  time  even  to 
present  the  bill  before  the  meeting  of  Congress.  Their 
OKeting  was  so  long  delayed  as  to  render  it  almost  im- 
possible that  their  determination  should  be  known  in 
this  country  before  the  close  of  the  session^  not  with - 
ilsQding  the  President  had  agreed  not  to  present  the 
ial>ject  to  Congress  at  the  previous  session,  under  a  firm 
•jwiviction  that  he  would  receive  this  determination  in 
time  to  Ujf  it  before  them  at  the  commencement  of  their 
Kzt  session.  la  there  a  Senator  in  this  hall  who  can 
jelieve  for  a  moment  that  if  the  President  had  been  in- 
formed the  rejected  bill  would  not  be  laid  before  the 
Cbambers  unUl  the  29th  December,  he  would  have  re- 
tained from  communicating  to  Congress,  at  their  pre- 
vious session,  the  state  of  the  controversy  between  the 
two  countries?  Upon  this  construction,  the  engagement 
^  the  French  Government  was  mere  words,  without 
the  slightest  meaning;  and  the  national  vessel  which 
brought  it  in  such  solemn  form  might  much  better  have 
»*"Mmed  at  home. 

What  was  the  apology,  what  the  pretext,  under  which 
Uie  King's  Government  refused  to  assemble  the  Cham- 
J^natan  earlier  period?  It  was  that  M.  Serurier  had 
Qade  no  engagement  to  that  effect,  and  that  the  inten- 
tion wliich  he  expressed  in  behalf  of  his  Government  to 
^0  all  that  the  constitution  allows,  to  hasten  as  much  a^ 
p<Mible  the  period  of  the  new  presentation  of  the  re- 
jected law,  meant  no  more  than  that  this  was  their  dis- 
position. The  word  <*  intention"  is  thus  changed  into 
'^diipotition"  by  the  Count  de  Rigny,  and  the  whole 
^0S>gtinent,  which  was  presented  to  the  President  in 
AKhan  imposing  form,  was  thus  converted  into  a  mere 
anaieaning  profession  of  their  desire  to  hasten  this  pre- 
mutation as  much  as  possible. 

.  Sir,  at  the  c;pmmencement  of  the  session  of  Congress, 
It  became  the  duty  of  the  President  to  speak;  and  what 
<^d  any  American  expect  that  he  would  say?  The 
f^ttty  had  been  violated  in  the  first  instance  by  the  min- 
i^ri  of  the  French  King»  in  neglecting  to  lay  it  before 
the  ChaiQbers  until  afler  the  first  .instalment  was  due. 
Jt  wu  then  twice  submitted  at  so  late  a  period  of  the 
Mion  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Chambers  to  exam- 
fu  "*^  '^cidc  the  queation  before  their  adjournment. 
On  the  last  of  these  occasions,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
laittee  to  which  the  subject  was  referred  had  reported 
*  severe  reprimand  against  the  Government  for  not  hav- 
ing sooner  presented  the  bill,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
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it  might  be  presented  at  an  early  period  of  the  next  ses* 
sion.  It  was  then  rejected  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies; 
and,  when  the  French  Government  had  solemnly  enga- 
ged to  hasten  the  presentation  of  the  rejected  law  as  soon 
as  their  constitution  would  permit,  they  prorogued  the 
Chambers  to  the  latest  period  which  custom  sanctions, 
in  the  very  face  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  minister  of 
the  United  States.  I  ask  again,  sir,  before  such  an  ar- 
ray of  circumstances,  what  could  any  man,  what  could 
any  American,  expect  the  President  would  say  in  his 
message?  The  cup  of  forbearance  had  been  drained  by 
him  to  the  very  dregs.  It  was  then  his  duty  to  speak 
so  as  to  be  heard  and  to  be  regarded  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  If  the  same  spirit  which  dictated  the 
message,  or  any  thin^  like  it,  had  been  manifested  by 
Congress,  the  money,  in  my  opinion,  would  ere  this  have 
been  paid. 

The  question  was  then  reduced  to  a  single  point.  We 
demanded  the  exe<:ution  of  a  solemn  treaty  j  It  had  been 
refused.  France  had  promised  again  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Chambers  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
Chambers  were  prorogued  until  the  latest  day.  The 
President  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  France  was 
trifling  with  us,  and  that  the  treaty  would  again  be  re- 
jected. Is  there  a  Senator  within  the  sound  of  my  voice^ 
who,  if  France  had  finally  determined  not  to  pay  the 
money,  would  have  tamely  submitted  to  this  violation  of 
national  faith?   Not  one! 

The  late  war  with  Great  Britain  elevated  us  in  the 
estimation  of  the  whole  world.  In  every  portion  of 
Europe,  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  that  we  are  Ameri- 
can citizens.  We  have  paid  dearly  for  the  exalted 
character  we  now  enjoy  among  the  nations,  and  we 
ought  to  preserve  it,  and  transmit  it  unimpaired  to  future 
^generations.  To  them  it  will  be  a  most  precious  inher- 
itance. 

If,  afler  having  compelled  the  weaker  nations  of  the 
world  to  pay  us  indemnities  for  captures  made  from  our 
citizens,  we  should  cower  before  the  power  of  France^ 
and  abandon  our  rights  against  her,  when  they  had  been 
secured  by  a  solemn  treaty,  we  should  be  regarded  as  s 
mere  hector  among  the  nations*  The  same  course  which 
you  have  pursued  towards  the  weak,  you  must  pursue 
towards  the  powerful.  If  you  do  not,  your  name  will 
become  a  by-word  and  a  proverb. 

But,  under  all  the  provocations  which  the  country  had 
received,  what  is  the  character  of  that  message?  Let  it 
be  scanned  with  eagle  eyes,  and  there  is  nothing  in  its 
language  at  which  the  most  fastidious  critic  can  take  of- 
fence. It  contains  an  enumeration  of  our  wrongs,  in  mild 
and  dignified  language,  and  a  contingent  recommenda- 
tion of  reprisals  in  case  the  indemnity  should  again  be 
rejected  by  the  Chambers.  But  in  this,  and  in  all  other 
respects,  it  defers  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  Congress. 
Every  idea  of  an  intended  menace  is  excluded  by  the 
President's  express  declaration.  He  says:  "Such  a 
measure  ought  not  to  be  conudered  by  France  as  a  men- 
ace. Her  pride  and  power  are  too  well  known  to 
expect  any  thing  from  her  fears,  and  preclude  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  declaration  that  nothing  partaking  of  the 
character  of  intimidation  is  intended  by  us." 

I  ask,  again,  is  it  not  forbearing  in  its  language?  Is  there 
a  single  statement  in  it  not  founded  upon  truth?  Does 
it  even  state  the  whole  truth  against  France?  Are  there 
not  strong  points  omitted?  All  these  questions  must  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  On  this  subject  we  have 
strong  evidence  from  the  Duke  de  Broglie  himself.  In 
his  famous  letter  to  M.  Pageot  of  June  l^th,  1835— the 
arrow  of  the  Parthian  as  he  flew — this  fact  is  admitted. 
He  says: 

<<  If  we  examine  in  detail  the  message  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  (I  mean  that  part  of  it  which  con- 
cerns the  relations    between  the  United    States   and 
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France,)  it  will  possibly  be  found  that,  passing  succes- 
sively from  phrase  to  phrase,  none  will  be  met  that  can- 
not bear  an  interpretation  more  or  less  plausible,  nor  of 
which,  strictly  speaking,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  a  sim- 
ple expose  of  such  a  fact,  true  in  itself,  or  the  assertion  of 
such  or  such  a  right,  which  no  one  contests,  or  the  per- 
formance of  such  or  such  an  obligation  imposed  on  the 
President  by  the  very  nature  of  his  functions.  There 
will  certainly  be  found  several  in  which  the  idea  of  im- 
peaching the  good  faith  of  the  French  Government,  or 
of  acting  upon  it  through  menace  ur  intimidation,  is 
more  or  less  disavowed.*' 

It  was  the  whole  message,  and  not  any  of  the  detached 
parts,  at  which  the  French  Government  chose  to  take 
offence.  It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  discuss  the 
propriety  of  the  recommendation  of  reprisals,  or  wheth- 
er that  was  the  best  mode  of  redress  which  could  have 
been  suggested.  Some  decided  recommendation,  bow- 
ever,  was  required  from  the  Executive,  both  by  public 
opinion  and  by  the  wrongs  which  we  bad  so  long  pa- 
tiently endured.  Who  can  suppose  that  the  Executive 
intended  to  menace  France,  or  to  obtain  from  her  fears 
what  would  be  denied  by  her  sense  of  justice?  The 
President,  in  this  very  niessage,  expressly  disclaims  such 
an  idea.  Her  history  places  her  far  above  any  such  im- 
putation. The  wonder  is,  how  she  could  have  ever  sup- 
posed the  President,  agtiinst  his  own  solemn  declaration, 
intended  to  do  her  any  such  injustice.  She  ought  to 
have  considered  it  as  it  was,  a  mere  executive  recom- 
mendation to  Congress,  not  intended  for  her  at  all^not 
to  operate  upon  her  fears,  but  upon  their  deliberations 
in  deciding  whether  and  what  measures  should  be  adopt- 
ed to  secure  the  execution  of  the  treaty.  But  on  Ibis 
subject  1  shall  say  more  hereafter. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  special  message  of  the 
President  to  Congress,  of  the  26th  February  last — a 
document  which  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the 
appropriation  of  the  three  millions  which  was  rejected  by 
the  Senate.  I  have  given  this  historical  sketch  of  our 
controversy  with  France,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
Senators  to  the  very  point  of  time,  and  to  the  precise 
condition  of  this  question,  when  the  Senate  negatived 
that  appropriation. 

What  had  Congress  done  in  relation  to  the  French 
question  when  this  message  was  presented  to  us?  Noth- 
ing, sir;  nothing.  The  Senate  had  unanimously  passed 
a  resolution,  on  the  15th  January,  that  it  was  inexpedi- 
ent, at  present,  to  adopt  any  legislative  measure  in  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  affairs  between  the  United  States 
and  France.  This  unanimity  was  obtained  by  two  con- 
siderations. The  one  was,  that  the  French  Chambers 
had  been  convened,  though  not  for  the  purpose  of  act- 
ing upon  our  treaty,  on  the  1st  instead  of  the  29th  of 
December— a  fact  unknown  to  the  President  at  the  date 
of  his  message.  The  other,  that  this  circumstance  af- 
forded a  reasonable  ground  of  hope  that  we  might  learn 
their  final  determination  before  the  close  of  our  session 
on  the  3d  March.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
causes,  the  Senate  had  determined  that,  for  the  present, 
nothing  should  be  done. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  the  date  of  the 
special  message,  on  the  26th  February,  no  measure 
whatever  had  been  adopted.  The  President  had  just 
cause  to  believe  that  the  sentiments  contained  in  his 
message  to  Congress,  at  the  commencement  of  their 
session,  were  not  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  either 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  He  therefore  determined 
to  lay  all  the  information  in  his  possession  before  Con- 
gress, and  leave  it  for  them  to  decide  whether  any  or 
what  measures  should  be  adopted  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  I  shall  read  this  message.  It  is  as  follows: 
**I  transmit  to  Congress  a  report  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  with  copies  of  all  the  letters  received  from  Mr. 


Livingston  since  the  message  to  the  House  of  Repreient- 
atives  of  the  16th  instant,  of  the  instructions  given  to 
that  minister,  and  of  all  the  late  correspondence  with  the 
French  Government,  in  Paris  or  in  Washington,  except 
a  note  of  Mr.  Serurier,  which,  for  the  reasons  stated  is 
the  report,  is  not  now  communicated. 

*<  It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to 
instruct  Mr.  Livingston  to  quit  France  with  his  lection, 
and  return  to  the  United  States,  if  an  appropriation  for 
the'  fulfilment  of  the  convention  shall  be  refused  by  the 
Chambers. 

"The  subject  being  now,  in  all  its  present  sspect% 
before  Congress,  whose  right  it  is  to  decide  what  mei*- 
ores  are  to  be  pursued  on  that  event,  I  deem  it  unneces- 
sary to  make  further  recommendation,  being  confidcsl 
that,  on  their  part,  every  thing  will  be  done  to  miintiin 
the  rights  and  honor  of  the  country  which  the  ocdaos 
requires." 

The  President  leaves  the  whole  question  to  Congresi. 
What  was  the  information  then  communicated?  Thtt* 
very  high  state  of  excitement  existed  against  uiin 
France.  That  the  French  minister  bad  beenrectlled 
from  this  country;  an  act  which  is  generally  the  imoie- 
diate  precursor  of  hostilities  between  nations.  Beiidei, 
Mr.  Livingston,  who  was  a  competent  judge,  and  on  the 
spot,  with  the  best  means  of  knowledge^  informed  bs 
Government  that  he  would  not  be  surprised,  should  the 
law  be  rejected,  if  they  anticipated  our  reprisals  by  the 
seizure  of  our  vessels  in  port,  or  the  attack  of  our 
ships  in  the  Mediterranean  by  a  superior  force.  Sow 
were  his  appi^hensions  upon  this  subject,  that  be  feRtf 
to  be  his  duty,  without  delay,  to  inform  Commodore 
Patterson  of  the  state  of  things,  so  that  he  migj^ J* 
upon  his  g^ard.  Ought  these  apprehensions  of  »"• 
Livingston  to  have  been  disregarded?  Let  the  histoy 
of  that  gallant  people  answer  this  question.  Host  dM 
has  the  injustice  of  their  cause  been  concealed  frotj 
their  own  view  by  the  dawling  brilliancy  of  some  grind 
and  striking  exploit?  Glory  is  their  passion,  and  their 
great  Emperor,  who  knew  them  best,  often  acted  opos 
this  principle.  To  anticipate  their  enemy,  ^^^ 
mence  the  war  with  some  bold  stroke,  would  be  m 
perfect  accordance  with  their  character. 

Every  Senator,  when  he  voted  upon  the  sppropm- 
tion,  must  have  known,  or  at  least  might  have  kwwsi 
all  the  information  which  was  contained  in  the  do«j 
ments  accompanying  the  Prettdent's  message.  It"" 
been  objected  that,  if  the  President  desired  this  appro- 
priation of  three  millions,  he  ought  to  have  rccommeno- 
ed  it  in  his  message.  I  protest  against  this  pnnopj^ 
He  acted  wisely,  discreetly,  and  with  a  becoming  resj^ 
for  Congress,  to  leave  the  whole  question  to  their d«j 
sion.  This  was  especially  proper,  as  we  had  not  "*p?P|| 
proper  to  adopt  any  measure  in  relation  to  the  ^^^^ 

Suppose  the  President  had,  in  his  special  "'^'fj'j 
recommended  this  appropriation,  what  would  .have  w 
said,  and  justly  said,  upon  the  subject?    l>cn"?^*^IJ|J 
the  most  eloquent  would  have  resounded  againrt 
throughout  the  whole  country,  from  Georgia  to  M»»"^ 
It  would  have  every  where  been  proclaimed  ■*  *° 
of  executive  dictation.     In  our  then  existing  Tj'^'^ui 
with  France,  it  would  have  been  said,  and  sai** 
much  force,   that  such   a  recommendation  "^'"  u^^ 
Executive  might  have  had  a  tendency  to  exasperate 
people,  and  produce  war.     Besides,  1  shall  never  ^ 
sent  to  adopt  the  principle  that  we  ought  to  ^*^. 
measures  to  defend  the  country  without  the  rccommo^ 
ation  of  the  Executive.     This  would  be  to  ^^L^ 
that  very  dictation  against  which  on  other  ^jfo^ 
gentlemen  themselves  have  so  loudly  protested, 
sir;  I  shall  always  assert  the  perfect  right  of  ^^^\1^ 
act  upon  such  subjects,  independently  of  any  e**^ 
recommendation. 
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This  special  message  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Forrign  Relations  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
iheSStb  February.  On  the  next  day  they  reported 
three  resolutions,  one  of  which  was,  <*  that  contingent 
preparation  ought  to  be  made  to  meet  any  emergency 
growing  out  of  our  relations  with  France."  The  ses- 
mn  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  But  a  few  days  of 
it  then  remained.  It  would  have  been  vain  to  act  upon 
(his  resolution.  It  was  a  mere  abstraction.  Had  it  been 
adopted,  it  could  have  produced  no  effect;  the  money 
was  wanted  to  place  the  country  in  a  state  of  defence, 
and  not  a  mere  opinion-  that  it  ought  to  be  granted^. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
therefore,  on  the  38th  February,  had  this  resolution  laid 
opon  the  table,  and  g^ve  notice  that  he  would  move  an 
amendment  to  the  fortification  bill,  appropriating  three 
ninions  of  dollars,  one  million  to  the  army  and  two 
mtllioos  to  the  navy,  to  provide  for  the  contingent  de- 
fence of  the  country. 

It  has  been  urged  that,  because  the  President,  in  his 
hit  annual  message,  has  said  that  this  contingent  ap- 
propriation was  inserted  according  to  his  views,  some 
blame  attaches  to  him  from  the  mode  of  its  introduction. 
Without  pretending  to  know  the  fact,  I  will  venture  the 
mertion  that  be  never  requested  any  member,  either 
of  this  or  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature,  to  make 
lach  a  motion.  He  had  taken  his  stand — he  had  left  the 
whole  subject  to  Congress.  From  this  he  never  depart- 
ed. If  the  chairman  of  any  committee,  or  any  other 
neoiber  of  the  Senate  or  the  House,  called  upon  him  to 
know  his  views  opon  the  subject,  he  no  doubt  commu- 
niealed  them  freely  and  frankly.  This  is  his  nature. 
Sorely  no  blame  can  attach  to  him  for  having  expressed 
his  opinion  upon  this  subject  to  any  member  who  might 
*sk  it.  It  baa  been  the  uniform  course  pursued  on  such 
occasions. 

On  the  2d  of  March  the  House  of  Representatives,  by 
*  unanimous  vote,  resolved  that,  in  their  opinion,  the 
tntty  with  France  of  the  4th  July,  1831,  should  be 
Baintained,  and  its  execution  insisted  on.  This  was  no 
ptrty  Tote.  It  was  dictated  by  a  common  American 
feeling,  which  rose  superior  to  party.  After  this  solemn 
declaration  of  the  House,  made  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
bow  could  it  be  supposed  they  would  adjourn  without 
endeavoring,  to  place  the  country  in  an  attitude  of  de- 
feoce?  What,  sir!  the  Representatives  of  the  people, 
with  an  overflowing  treasury,  to  leave  the  country  naked 
•od  exposed  to  hostile  invasion,  and  to  make  no.  pro- 
viiion  for  our  navy,  after  having  declared  unanimously 
that  the  treaty  should  be  maintained !  Who  could  have 
Mpposed  it? 

On  the  3d  of  March,  upon  the  motion  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  [Mr.  Caxbrsl- 
>ao»]  and  in  pursuance  uf  the  notice  which  he  had 
giren  on  the  28th  of  February,  this  appropriation  of 
three  millions  was  annexed  as  an  amendment  to  the  for- 
tification bill.  The  vote  upon  the  question  was  109  in 
(he  affirmative,  and  77  in  the  negative.  This  vote,  al- 
thoogb  not  unanimous,  like  the  former,  was  no  party 
vote.  The  bill,  thus  amended,  was  brought  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Now,  nr,  let  me  ask,  if  this  appropriation  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  House  alone,  without  any  message  or 
any  luggeatioii  from  the  Executive,  would  not  this  have 
been  a  legitimate  source?  Ought  such  an  appropriation 
to  be  opposed  in  the  Senate  because  it  had  not  received 
exeeutive  sanction?  Have  the  Representatives  of  the 
people  no  right  to  originate  a  bill  for  the  defence  and 
•ecurity  of  their  constituents  and  their  country  without 
first  consulting  the  will  of  the  President?  For  one,  I 
ihall  never  submit  to  any  such  slavish  principle.  It 
voold  make  the  Executive  every  thing,  and  Congress 
nothing. 

Had  the  indemnity  been  absolutely  rejected  by  the 


Chambers,  the  two  nations  would  have  been  placed  in  a 
state  of  defiance  towards  each  other.  In  such  a  con- 
dition it  was  the  right,  nay,  more,  it  was  the  imperative 
duty,  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  make  contingent 
preparation  for  the  worst.  The  urgency  of  the  case 
was  still  more  striking,  because,  in  ten  or  eleven  of  the 
States,  Representatives  could  not  be  elected  4intil  months 
aAer  the  adjournment,  and  therefore  Congress  could 
not  have  been  assembled  to  meet  any  emergency  which 
might  occur. 

But,  sir,  does  it  require  a  recommendation  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive»  or  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
originate  such  an  appropriation?  Any  individual  Sena- 
tor or  member  of  the  House  may  do  it  with  the  strictest 
propriety.  Did  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Clat- 
toh]  ask  the  approbation  of  the  President  before  he 
made  the  motion  at  the  last  session,  which  does  him  so 
much  honor,  to  increase  the  appropriation  for  fortifica- 
tions half  a  million?  How  did  the  amendments  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Wsbstsb]  to 
the  fortification  bill  of  the  last  session  originate?  I  pre- 
sume from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  of  which  be  was 
the  chairman.  No  doubt  he  conferred  with  the  head  of 
the  proper  executive  department,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom in  such  cases;  but  still  these  appropriations  of  more 
than  four  hundred  thousand  dallars  had  their  origin  in 
that  committee.  It  was  a  proper,  a  legitimate  source. 
Is,  then,  the  ancient  practice  to  be  changed?  And  must 
it  become  a  standing  rule  that  we  are  to  appropriate  no 
money  without  the  orders  or  the  expressed  wish  of  the 
Executive?    I  trust  not. 

The  form  of  this  appropriation  has  been  objected  to. 
I  shall  read  it: 

'<  And  he  ii  further  enacted ^  That  the  sum  of  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  be  expended,  in  whole  or  in  part,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
military  and  naval  service,  including  fortifications  and 
ordnance,  and  increase  of  the  navy:  Provided  such  ex- 
penditure shall  be  rendered  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  prior  to  the  next  meeting  of  Congress. '* 

It  has  been  urged  that  to  grant  the  money  in  such 
general  terms  would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution. I  do  not  understand  that  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr.  WxBSTXB,]  at  the  present  session,  has 
distinctly  placed  it  upon  this  ground.  Other  Senators 
have  done  so  in  the  strongest  terms.  Is  there  any  thing 
in  the  constitution  which  touches  the  question?  It 
simply  declares  that  **  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made 
by  law."  Whether  these  appropriations  shall  be  gene- 
ral or  specific,  is  left  entirely,  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
to  the  discretion  of  Congress.  I  admit  that,  ex  vi  ter- 
fiunt,  an  appropriation  of  money  must  have  a  reference 
to  some  object.  But  whether  you  refer  to  »  class  or  to 
an  individual,  to  the  genus  or  to  the  species,  your  ap- 
propriation is  equally  constitutional.  The  degree  of 
specification  necessary  to  make  the  law  valid  never  can 
become  a  constitutional  question.  The  terms  of  the  m- 
struroent  are  as  broad  and  as  general  as  the  English  lan- 
guage can  make  them.  In  this  particular,  as  in  almost 
every  other,  the  framers  of  the  constitution  have  mani- 
fested their  wisdom  and  their  foresight.  Cases  may  oc- 
cur and  have  occurred  in  the  history  uf  this  Giovernment, 
demanding  the  strictest  secrecy— cases  in  which  to 
specify  would  be  to  defeat  the  very  object  of  the  appro- 
priation. A  remarkable  example  of  this  kind  occurs  in 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  which  I  shall 
presently  advert. 

There  are  other  cases  in  which,  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  you  cannot  specify  the  objects  of  an  appro- 
priation without  the  gift  of  prophecy.    I  take  the  prei- 
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ent  to  be  a  clear  case  of  this  description.  The  appro- 
priation was  contingent;  it  was  to  be  for  the  defence  of 
the  country.  How,  then,  could  it  have  been  specific? 
How  could  you  foresee  when,  or  where,  or  how,  the 
attack  of  France  would  be  made?  Without  this  fore- 
knowledge you  could  not  designate  when,  or  where, 
or  how,  it  would  become  necessary  to  use  the  money. 
This  roust  depend  upon  France,  not  upon  ourselves. 
She  might  be  disposed  to  confine  the  contest  merely  to 
a  naval  war.  In  that  event  it  would  become  necessary 
to  apply  the  whole  sum  to  secure  us  against  naval  at- 
tacks. She  might  threaten  to  invade  Louisiana,  or  any 
other  portion  of  the  Union.  The  money  would  then 
be  required  to  call  out  the  militia,  and  to  march  them 
and  the  regular  army  to  that  point.  Every  thing  must 
depend  upon  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  It  might 
become  necessary,  in  order  most  effectually  to  resist  the 
contemplated  attack,  to  construct  Bte*m  frigates  or  steam 
batteries,  or  it  might  be  deemed  more  proper  to  increase 
your  ordinary  navy,  and  complete  and  arm  your  fortifi- 
cations. In  a  country  where  Congress  cannot  be  always 
in  session,  you  must,  in  times  of  danger,  grant  some 
discretionary  powers  to  tlie  Executive.  This  should  al- 
ways be  avoided  when  it  is  possible,  consistently  with 
the  safety  of  the  country.  But  it  was  wise,  it  was  pru- 
dent, in  the  fraroers  of  the  constitution,  in  order  to  meM 
such  cases,  to  declare,  in  general  terms,  that  "  no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in  consequence 
of  appropriations  made  by  law."  Not  specific  appropri- 
ations. The  term  is  general  and  unrestricted.  If  the 
amendment  had  appropriated  one  million  to  fortifica- 
tions, the  second  million  to  the  increase  of  the  navy, 
and  the  third  to  the  purchase  of  ordnance  and  arms,  it 
might  have  been  found  that  a  g^at  deal  too  much  had 
been  appropriated  to  one  object,  and  a  great  deal  too 
little  to  another. 

As  a  matter  of  expediency,  as  a  means  of  limiting  the 
discretion  of  executive  officers,  1  am  decidedly  fViendly 
to  specific  appropriations,  whenever  they  can  be  made. 
I  so  declared  in  the  debate  at  the  last  session.  I  then 
expressed  a  wish  that  this  appropriation  had  been  more 
specific;  but,  upon  reflection,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could 
have  been  much  more  so,  unless  we  had  possessed  the 
gift  of  prophecy.  But  the  constitution  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question. 

After  all,  I  attached  more  value  to  specific  appropria- 
tions before  1  had  examined  this  subject  than  I  do  at 
the  present  moment.  Still,  I  admit  their  importance. 
The  clause  which  immediately  follows  in  the  constitu- 
tion is  the  true  touchstone  of  responsibility.  Although 
the  appropriation  may  be  general,  yet  «  a  regular  state- 
ment and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
all  public  money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time." 
No  matter  in  what  language  public  money  may  be 
granted  to  the  Executive,  in  its  expenditure  he  is  but 
the  mere  trustee  of  the  American  people,  and  he  must 
produce  to  them  his  vouchers  for  every  cent  intrusted 
to  his  care.  This  constitutional  provision  holds  him  to 
a  strict  responsibility,  much  more  severe  than  if  Con- 
gress had  been  required  in  all  cases  to  make  specific 
appropriations. 

How  Senators  can  create  a  dictator,  and  give  him  un- 
limited power  over  the  purse  and  the  sword  out  of  such 
an  appropriation,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  It  is  a  flight 
of  imagination  beyond  my  reach.  What,  sir,  to  appro- 
priate three  millions  for  the  military  and  naval  defence 
of  the  country,  in  case  it  should  beconte  necessary  during 
the  recess  of  Congress,  and  at  its  next  meeting  to  compel 
the  President  to  account  for  the  whole  sum  he  may  have 
expended!  Is  this  to  create  a  dictator?  Is  this  to  sur- 
render our  liberties  into  the  hands  of  one  man?  And 
yet  gentlemen  have  contended  for  this  proposition. 

What  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Government  in  re- 


gard to  this  subject?    During  the  period  of  our  first 
two  Presidents,  appropriations  were  made  in  the  motl 
general  terms.    No  one  then  imagined  that  thistrasi 
violation  of  the  constitution.    When  Mr.  Jefferson  Game 
into  power  this  practice  was  changed .    In  his  menage 
to  Congress  of  December  8,  1801,  be  says:   "In  osr 
use,  too,  of  the  public  contributions  intrusted  to  onr  (fit- 
cretion,  it  would  be  prudent  to  multiply  barriers  against 
their  dissipation,  by  appropriating  specific  sums  to  every 
specific  purpose  susceptible  of  definition."    Suscepti- 
ble of  definition!     Here  is  the  rule,  and  here  is  the  ex* 
ception.    He  treats  the  subject  not  as  a  constitatioml 
question,  but  as  one  of  mere  expediency.   In  little  more 
than  two  short  years  af\er  this  recommendation,  Mr.  itX- 
ferson  found  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  an  appropriatioD 
from  Congress  in  the  most  general  terms.    To  luTe 
made  it  specific  would  necessarily  have  defeated  its  very 
object.     Secrecy  was  necessary  to  success.    Accord- 
ingly, on  the  26th  February»  1803,  Congress  made  the 
most  extraordinary  appropriation  in  our  annals.    Thej 
granted  to  the  President  the  sum  of  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars *«  for  the  purpose  of  def raving  any  extraordinsty 
expenses  which  may  be  incurred  ill  the  intercourse  te- 
tween  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations."    Here, 
sir,  was  a  grant  almost  without  any  limit.     It  was  coex- 
tensive with  the  whole  world.     Every  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  was  within  the  sphere  of  its  operrtioo. 
The  President  might  have  used  this  money  to  subsiditt 
foreign  nations  to  destroy  our  liberties.     That  he  w« 
utterly  incapable  of  such  conduct  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  observe.     I  do  not  know  that  I  should  h»w 
voted  for  such  an  unlimited  grant.    Still,  however,  there 
was  a  responsibility  to  be  found  in  his  obligation  under 
the  constitution  to  account  for  the  expenditure.    *J' 
Jefferson  never  used  any  part  of  this  appropriation.   U 
had  been  intended  for  the  purchase  of  the  sovereignty 
of  New  Orleans  and  of  other  possessions  in  that  ^TJ"*?; 
but  our  treaty  with  France  of  the  30ih  April,  1803,  "T 
which  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  us,  rendered  it  unnec^ 
sary  for  him  to  draw  any  part  of  this  mobcy  ^^^ 
treasury  under  the  act  of  Congress  by  which  it  nifl 
been  granted. 

Before  tlie  close  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  second  term, » 
was  found  that  specific  appropriations,  in  the  extent  to 
which  they  had  bfeen  carried,  had  become  inconvenient 
Congress  often  granted  too  much  for  one  object,  »j» 
too  little  for  another.  This  must  necessarily  be  tw 
case,  because  we  cannot  say  beforehand  precisely  W 
much  shall  be  required  for  any  one  purpose.  On  iw 
3d  of  March,  1809,  an  act  was  passed,  which  wis  ^ 
proved  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  containing  the  following  V^ 
vision:  ^ 

*' Provided,  tucerihekaa.  That,  during  the  rtcen^ 
Congress,  the  President  of  the  United  States  »»»y»  'j^ 
he  is  hereby  authorized,  on  the  application  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  proper  Department,  and  not  olhcrwise»  ^ 
direct,  if  in  his  opinion  necessar}*  for  the  public  "^^i*  * 
that  a  portion  of  the  moneys  appropriated  for  a  ?•"'  1 
lar  branch  of  expenditure  in  that  Department  be  apP»«» 


to  another  branch  of  expenditure  in  the  same  ^^^' 
liient;  in  which  case  a  special  account  of  ^^^^  i  jj 
thus  transferred,  and  of  rtieir  application,  shall  be 
before  Congress  during  the  first  week  of  their  nexie  • 
suing  session."  ^ 

Is  this  act  constitutional?  If  it  be  so,  there  is »" ^ 
of  the  question.  Has  its  constitutionality  ever 
doubted?  It  authorizes  the  President  to  take  the  m^ 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  one  specific  objecti  ^ 
apply  it  to  another.  The  money  destined  '*''' *f^^ 
purpose  by  an  appropriation  bill  may  be  ^'^^I^^-  gn» 
that  purpose  by  the  President,  and  be  appl'f^  ^^^. 
other  purpose  entirely  different,  with  no  l»"'^**^^Lg  et 
ever  upon  his  discretion,  except  that  money  to 
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pmded  by  one  of  the  Departments,  either  of  War,  or 
of  the  Navy,  or  of  the  Treasury,  could  not  be  transfer- 
red to  another  Department. 

It  ts  not  my  intention  to  cile  all  the  precedents  bear- 
ing upon  tlfis  question.  I  shall  merely  advert  to  one 
other.  On  the  10th  of  March,  1812,  Congress  appro- 
priated fire  hundred  thousand  dollars  «  for  the  purpose 
of  Tortifying  and  defending  the  maritime  frontier  of  the 
United  States. '*  This  was  in  anticipation  of  the  late 
war  with  Great  Britain,  and  is  as  general  in  its  terms, 
and  lesres  as  much  to'  executive  discretion,  as  the  pro- 
poied  appropriation  of  three  millions. 

I  trust,  then,  that  I  have  established  the  positions  that 
this  appropriation  originated  from  a  legitimate  source, 
was  necessary  for  the  defence  and  honor  of  the  country, 
and  violated  no  provision  of  the  constitution.  If  so,  it 
ought  to  have  received  the  approbation  of  the  Senate. 

When  the  fortification  bill  came  back  to  the  Senate 
with  this  appropriation  attached  to  it  by  the  House,  the 
Senator  finom  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Wsbstkr]  instantly 
Bored  that  it  should  be  rejected.     I  feel  no  disposition 
to  make  any  harsh  observations  in  relation  to  that  gen- 
tleman.   I  think,  however,  that  his  remark,  that,  if  the 
enemy  had  been  thundering  at  the  gates  of  the  Capitol, 
he  would  have  moved  to  reject  the  appropriation,  was 
a  noM  unfortunate  one  for  himself.     I  consider  it  noth- 
ing more  than  a  bold  figure  of  speech.    I  feel  the  most 
perfect  confidence  that  the  gentleman  is  now  willing  to 
vote  all  the  money  which  may  be  necessary  fpr  the  de- 
fence of  the  country.     Of  the  gentleman's  sincerity  in 
opposing  this  appropriation  I  did  not  then,  nor  do  1 
now,  entertain  a  doubt.    He  was  ardertt  and  Impassion- 
ed in  his  manner,  and  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  highly 
excited  feeling.    Probably,  strong  political  prejudices 
nay  have  influenced  his  judgment,  without  his  knowl- 
e<lse.    He  thought  that  a  high  constitutional  question 
via  involved  in  the  amendment,  and  acted  accordingly. 
When  the  bill  returned  again  to  the  Senate,  after  we  had 
^'jected  and  the  House  had  insisted  upon  their  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  immediately  moved  that  we  should 
idhere  to  our  rejection.     I  well  recollect,  sir,  that  you 
(Mr.  KiKB,  of  Alabama,  was  in  the  chair)  remarked  at 
the  time  that  this  was  a  harsh  motion,  and,  should  it 
prerail,  would  be   well  calculated  to  exasperate  the 
feefingi  of  the  House,  and  to  defeat  the  bill.     You  then 
obser?ed  that  the  proper  motion  would  be  to  insist  upon 
<)v  rejection,  and  ask  a  conference,  and  that  the  motion 
to  adhere  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to  until  all  gentler 
iKttures  had  failed.      The  Senator  now  claims  the 
^U  ami  is  anxious  to  sustain  the  responsibility,  of 
"•▼ing  moved  to  reject  this  appropriation.     He  also 
uki,  in  mercy,  that  when  the  expunging  process  shall 
commence,  his  vote  upon  this  occasion  may  be  spared 
from  its  operation. 

For  the  sake*  of  my  country,  and  in  undisguised  sin- 
cerity of  purpose,  1  declare,  for  the  sake  of  the  gentle- 
"*w,  I  am  rejoiced  that  the  responsibility  which  he 
cweta  will  probably  not  be  so  dreadful  as  we  had  just 
^^n  to  apprehend.  Had  France  attacked  us,  or 
shottld  she  yet  attack  us,  in  our  present  defenceless 
condhion;  should  our  cities  be  exposed  to  pillage,  or 
w  blood  of  our  citizens  be  shed,  either  upon  the  land 
^  the  ocean;  should  our  national  character  be  dishon- 
^9  tremendous,  indeed,  would  be  the  responsibility 
"  the  gentleman.  In  that  event,  he  need  not  beseech 
^  lo  ^are  his  vote  from  the  process  of  expunging. 
][J>  niight  as  well  attempt  to  expunge  a  sunbeam. 
n»at  vote  will  live  for  ever  in  the  memory  of  the  Amer- 
«>n  people. 

It  was  the  vote  of  the  Senate  which  gave  the  Ynortal 
orow  to  the  forti6cation  bill.  Had  they  passed  the  ap- 
P«>pnation  of  three  milfions,  that  bill  would  now  have 
i>een  a  law.    Whera  it  died,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 


inquire.  It  was  in  mortal  agony  when  the  consultation 
of  six  political  doctors  was  held  upon  it  at  midnight,  in 
our  conference  chamber,  and  it  probably  breathed  its 
last  on  its  way  from  that  chamber  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, for  want  of  a  quorum  in  that  body.  Its 
fate,  in  one  respect,  I  hope  may  yet  be  of  service  to  the 
country.  It  oug^t  to  admonish  us,  if  possible,  to  do  all 
our  legislative  business  before  midnight  on  the  last  day 
of  the  session.  I  never  shall  forget  the  night  I  sat  side 
by  side,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Wsbstkr]  until  the  morn- 
ing had  nearly  dawned.  The  most  important  bills  were 
continually  returning  from  the  Senate,  with  amend- 
ments. It  would  have  been  in  the  power  of  any  one 
member  remaining  in  the  House  to  have  defeated  any 
measure  by  merely  asking  for  a  division.  This  would 
have  shown  that  no  quorum  was  present.  The  mem- 
bers who  still  remained  were  worn  down  and  exhausted, 
and  were  thus  rendered  incapable  of  attending  to  their 
duties.  It  was  legislation  without  deliberation.  I  trust 
that  this  evil  may  be  now  corrected.  Should  it  not,  I 
do  not  know  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  Congress,  my 
conscience  would  be  so  tender  as  to  prevent  me  from 
voting*  as  I  have  done  heretofore^  after  midnight  on  the 
3d  of  March. 

I  have  one  other  point  to  discuss.  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  present  to  the  Senate  the  state  of  our  relations 
with  France  at  the  present  moment,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  we  ought  to  adopt  the  resolutions  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Biirroif,]  and  grant  all 
appropriations  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
For  this  purpose,  we  must  again  return  to  Paris.  The 
President's  annual  message  of  December,  1834,  arrived 
in  th^t  city  on  the  8th  of  January  following,  a  day  propi- 
tious in  our.annals.  The  attack  upon  the  British  troops 
on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  December  did  not  surprise 
them  more  than  this  message  did  the  French  ministers. 
After  the  most  patient  endurance  of  wrongs  for  so  many 
years,  they  seemed  to  be  astounded  that  the  President 
should  have  asserted  our  rights  in  such  a  bold  and  man- 
ly manner.  That  message,  sir,  will  eventually  produce 
the  payment  of  the  indemnity.  What  effect  had  it 
upon  the  character  of  our  country  abroad  .|  Let  Mr. 
Livingston  answer  this  question.  In  writing  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1835,  he 
says:  **  It  has  certainly  raised  us  in  the  estimation  of 
other  Powers,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  demeanor  of 
their  representatives  here;  and  my  opinion  is  that,  as 
soon  as  the  first  excitement  subsides,  it  will  operate 
favorably  on  the  councils  of  France."  There  was  not 
an  American  in  Paris  on  that  day  wh(^  upon  the  perusal 
of  tliis  message,  did  not  feel  the  flush  of  honest  pride  of 
country  mantling  in  his  countenance. 

On  the  32d  of  November  previous,  Mr.  Livingston 
was  convinced  that  the  King  was  sincere  in  his  inten- 
tion of  urging  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  then  had 
no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  his  cabinet.  The  Chambers 
assembled  on  the  1st  of  December;  and,  after  an  ardu- 
ous struggle  for  two  days  against  the  opposition,  victory 
perched  upon  the  banner  of  the  ministers.  They  were 
thus  securely  seated  in  their  places.  On  the  6lh  of 
December  Mr.  Livingston  again  writes  that  *•  the  con- 
versations I  had  with  the  King  and  all  the  ministers 
convince  me  that  now  they  are  perfectly  in  earnest, 
and  united  oh  the  question  of  the  treaty,  and  that  it  will 
be  urged  with  zeal  and  fidelity."  In  a  few  short  days, 
however,  a  change  came  over  their  spirit.  On  the  22d 
of  December  Mr.  Livingston  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage, in  writing  to  the  Department  of  State: 

"  My  last  despatch  (6ih  of  December)  was  written 

immediately  after  the  vote  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 

had,  as  it  was  thought,  secured  a  majority  to  the  admin- 

I  istration,  and  it  naturally  excited  hopes  which  that  sup- 
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poBttion  was  calculated  to  inspire.  I  soon  found,  how* 
ever,  both  from  the  tone  of  the  administration  press 
and  from  the  language  of  the  King  and  all  the  ministers 
with  whom  I  conferred  on  the  subject,  that  they  were 
not  willing  to  put  their  popularity  to  the  test  on  our 
question;  it  will  not  be  made  one  on  the  determination 
of  which  the  ministers  are  willing  to  risk  their  portfolios. 
The  very  next  day  after  the  debate,  the  ministerial 
gazette  {Dee  Debate)  declared  that,  satisfied  with  the 
approbation  the  Chamber  had  given  to  their  system,  it 
was  at  perfect  liberty  to  exercise  its  discretion  as  to 
particular  measures  which  do  not  form  an  essential  part 
of  that  system  {  and  the  eommunications  I  subsequently 
had  with  the  King  and  the  ministers  confirmed  me  in 
the  opinion  that  the  law  for  executing  our  convention 
was  to  be  considered  as  one  of  those  tree  questions.  1 
combated  this  opinion,  and  asked  whether  the  faithful  ob- 
servance of  treaties  was  not  an  essential  part  of  their  ays- 
tern;  and,  if  so,  whether  it  did  not  come  within  their  rule." 

The  observance  of  treaties  was  not  an  essential  part 
of  their  system!  Victorious  and  securely  fixed,  the 
ministers  would  not  risk  their  places  in  attempting  to 
obtain  from  the  Chambers  the  appropriation  required 
to  carry  our  treaty  into  execution.  It  would  not  be 
made  a  cabinet  question.  It  is  evident  they  had  de- 
termined to  pursue  the  same  course  of  delay  and  pro- 
crastination which  they  had  previously  pursued.  But 
the  message  arrived,  and  it  roused  them  from  their 
apathy.  All  doubts  which  had  existed  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  making  the  payment  of  our  indemnity  a  cabinet 
question  at  once  vanished.  We  have  never  heard  of 
any  such  since,  and  it  was  not  until  some  months  after 
that  the  French  ministers  thought  of  annexing  any  con- 
dition to  this  payment. 

On  the  13th  of  January  Mr.  Livingston  had  a  con- 
ference with  the  Count  de  Rigny.  Ue  then  explained 
to  him  the  nature  of  a  message  from  our  President  to 
Congress.  He  compared  it  to  a  family  council  under 
the  French  law,  and  showed  that  it  was  a  mere  com- 
munication from  one  branch  of  our  Government  to  an- 
other, with  which  a  foreign  nation  had  no  right  to  in- 
terfere, and  at  which  they  ought  not  to  take  offence. 
They  parted  on  friendly  terms,  and  again  met  on  the 
same  terms  in  the  evening,  at  the  Austrian  ambassa- 
dor's. Mr.  Livingston  was,  therefore,  much  astonished 
when,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  of  the  same  day,  he 
received  a  note  from  the  Count,  informing  him  that  M. 
Serurier,  the  French  minister  at  Washington,  had  been 
recalled,  and  that  his  passports  were  at  his  service. 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  sudden  determination  of  the 
French  cabinet. 

Now,  sir,  upon  the  presumption  that  France  had 
been  insulted  by  the  message,  this  was  the  proper  mode 
of  resenting  the  insult.  Promptly  to  suspend  all  dip- 
lomatic intercourse  with  the  nation  who  had  menaced 
her  or  questioned  her  honor  was  a  mode  of  redress 
worthy  of  her  high  and  chivalrous  character.  The 
next  impulse  of  wounded  pride  would  be  promptly  to 
pay  the  debt  which  she  owed,  and  release  herself  from 
every  pecuniary  obligation  to  the  nation  which  had 
done  her  this  wrong.  These  were  the  first  determina- 
tions of  the  King's  ministers. 

France  has  since  been  placed  before  the  world,  by 
her  rulers,  in  the  most  false  position  ever  occupied  by  a 
brave  and  gallant  nation.  She  believes  herself  to  be 
insulted;  and  what  is  the  consequence?  She  refuses  to 
pay  a  debt  now  admitted  to  be  just  by  all  the  branches 
of  her  Government.  Her  wounded  feelings  are  esti- 
mated by  dollars  and  cents;  and  she  withholds  twenty- 
five  millions  of  francs,  due  to  a  foreign  nation,  to  soothe 
her  injured  pride.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen!  Truly 
it  may  be  said,  the  days  of  chivalry  are  gone.  Have  the 
pride  and  the  genius  of  Napoleon  left  no  traces  of  them- 


selves under  the  constitutional  monarchy?  In  printe 
life,  if  you  are  insulted  by  an  individual  to  whom  job 
are  indebted,  what  is  the  first  impulse  of  a  manof  booori 
To  owe  no  pecuniary  obligation  to  the  man  who  b« 
wounded  your  feelings;  to  pay  him  the  debt  instsotlj, 
And  to  demand  reparation  for  the  insult,  or  at  tbe  last 
to  hold  no.  friendly  communication  with  him  sfterwtrdi 
This  course  the  King's  ministers  had  at  first  determiod 
to  pursue.  The  reason  why  they  abandoned  it  I  shat 
endeavor  to  explain  hereafter. 

Mr.  Livingston,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Forsyth  of  tb( 
14th  of  January,  1835,  says: 

"The  law,  it  is  said,  will  be  presented  to-day,  isd I 
have  very  little  doubt  that  it  will  pass.  Tbe  ministenl 
phalanx,  re-enforced  by  those  of  the  opposition  (lod 
they  are  not  few)  who  will  not  take  the  responsibility  oi 
involving  the  country  in  the  difficulties  which  tbeynoff 
see  must  ensue,  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  vote." 

Did  Mr.  Livingston  intend  to  say  that  France  wodd 
be  terrified  into  this  measure?  By  no  means.  Bat,ii 
the  intercourse  betwieen  independent  States,  there  ii  i 
point  at  which  diplomacy  must  end,  and  when  a  Dstioo 
must  either  abandon  her  rights,  or  determine  to  loeit 
them  by  tbe  sword,  or  by  such  strong  and  decided 
measures  aa  may  eventually  lead  to  hostilities.  Wiia 
this  point  is  reached,  it  becomes  a  serious  and  alanniiif 
crisis  for  those  to  whom,  on  earth,  the  destiny  of  nttioDi 
is  intrusted.  When  the  one  alternative  is  war,  either 
immediate  or  prospective,  with  all  the  miseries  which 
follow  in  its  train,  and  the  other  the  payment  of  a  yii 
debt  to  an  ancient  ally  and  firm  friend,  who  could  doobt 
what  must  be  the  decision?  Such  was  the  position  la 
which  France  stood  towards  the  United  States.  Not 
only  justice,  but  policy,  required  the  payment  of  the 
debt.  In  the  event  of  war,  or  of  a  non-iniercourse  bfr 
tween  the  two  nations,  her  wine  growers,  her  prodaeen 
and  manufacturers  of  silk,  and  all  her  other  manafiO' 
turing  interests,  especially  those  of  her  southern  pro*" 
inces,  would  be  vitally  injured.  The  paymeot  d 
$5,000,000  would  be  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  compared 
with  the  extent  of  their  sufferings.  In  France  they  ihei 
believed  that  the  time  for  diplomacy,  the  time  for  pro- 
crastination, had  ended.  Tbe  President's  message  had 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  R 
waa  under  this  impression  that  Mr.  Livingston  predicted 
that  the  bill  would  pass  the  Chambers.  That  it  would 
have  done  so  without  any  condition,  had  Congreta  r^ 
sponded  to  the  President's  message,  I  do  not  say  bjrao- 
thorizlng  reprisals,  but  by  manifesting  a  decided  reiolfl- 
tion  to  insist  upon  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  will,  I 
think,  appear  abundantly  evident  hereafter. 

The  French  ministry  having  manifested  their  sensibili- 
ty to  the  supposed  insult  by  recalling  M.  Serurier,  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  present  the  bill  for  the  execuliM 
of  the  treaty  to  the  Chambers.  In  presenting  it,  on  the 
15th  January,  M.  Humann,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  m; 
dressed  the  Chamber.  His  speech  contains  the  views 
then  entertained  by  the  French  cabinet.  I  shall  read  an 
extract  from  it.     He  says: 

**  General  Jackson  has  been  in  error  respecting  }hc 
extent  of  the  faculties  conferred  upon  us  by  the  constilo- 
tion  of  the  State;  but  if  he  has  been  mistaken  as  to  th« 
laws  of  our  country,  we  will  not  fall  into  the  same  error 
with  regard  to  the  institutions  of  the  United  SUtfS. 
Now,  the  spirit  and  letter  of  those  institutions  authon« 
us  to  regard  the  document  above  named  (the  message; 
as  the  expression  of  an  opinion  merely  personal,  so  m 
as  that  opinion  has  not  received  the  sanction  of  the  otbff 
two  branches  of  the  American  Government.    The  o"* 
sage  is  a  Government  act,  which  is  still  incomplete, «» 
should  not  lead  to  any  of  those  determinations  wfti^ 
France  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  in  reply  to  a  threat  or 
an  insult." 
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The  French  ministry,  then,  considered  the  President's 
asA'gt  merely  his  personal  act,  until  it  should  receive 
e  nnction  of  Congress.  They  4hen  had  not  dreamt 
requirinn^  an  explanation  of  it  as  the  only  condition 
I  which  they  would  pay  the  money.  This  was  an 
(erthought.  The  bill  presented  by  Mr.  Humann 
erely  prescribed  that  the  payments  should  not  be 
ide  *' until  it  shall  have  been  ascertained  that  the  Gov- 
nment  of  the  United  States  has  done  nothing  to  injure 
e  interests  of  France."  This  bill  was  immediately  re- 
tred  to  a  committee,  of  which  M.  Dumon  was  the 
tthman.  On  the  38th  March  he  reported  it  to  the 
JMunber,  with  a  provision  that  the-money  should  not  be 
lid  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
Me  any  thing  '*  contrary  to  the  dignity  and  the  interests 
f France."  Still  we  hear  nothing  oi  an  explanation  of 
te  mesBSge  being  made  a  condition  of  the  payment  of 
le  money.  The  clauses  in  tlie  bill  to  which  I  have  ad- 
erted  were  evidently  inserted  to  meet  the  contingency 
Freprisils  having  been  sanctioned  by  Congress. 
The  debate  upon  the  bill  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ef  commenced  on  the  9th  of  April  and  terminated  on 
)e  18th.  On  that  day  General  Valaze  proposed  his 
nendment  declaring  that  "  the  payments  in  execution 
fthe  present  law  cannot  be  made  uutil  aAer  the  French 
lorernment  shall  have  received  Satisfactory  explanations 
rith  regard  to  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ed  States,  dated  the  2d  December,  1834." 
The  Duke  de  Broglie,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
ecepted  this  amendment.  I  shall  read  his  remarks  on 
Us  occasion.     He  says: 

''The  intention  of  the  Government  has  always  been 
anfonsable  with  the  desire  expressed  by  the  author  of 
lie  imendment  which  is  now  before  the  Chamber;  (great 
igit&tion;)  the  Government  has  always  meant  that  diplo- 
Mtic  relations  should  not  be  renewed  with  the  Govern- 
■eat  ofthe  United  States  until  it  had  received  satisfac- 
tej  explanations.  The  Government,  thei<efore,  does 
■ot  repulse  the  amendment  itself." 

After  this,  on  the  same  day,  the  bill  passed  the  Cham- 
Kr  by  a  vote  of  289  to  137. 

^ell  might  the  Chamber  be  agitated  at  such  an  an- 
wncittion  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.     Why 
TO  ludden  change  in  the  policy  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment?  The  answer  is  plain.     Congress  had  adjourned 
w  Ihe  4th  of  March,  without  manifesting,  by  their  ac- 
^tny  disposition  to  make  the  fulfilment  ofthe  treaty 
'•^'oua  question.   Whilst  our  treasury  was  overflowing, 
^  hid  refused  to  make  any  provision  for  the  defence 
w  the  country.    They  had  left  the  whole  coast  of  the 
^JMtfd  States,  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  in  a  defenceless 
wltion.    The  effect  upon  the  French  Chamber  and 
*•  French  people  was  such  as  might  have  been  antici- 
I*^'    To  prove  this,  I  shall  read  an  extract  from  a 
JJ«ech  delivered  by  M.  Bignon,  one  ofthe  Deputies,  on 
jne  10th  April.    I  select  this  from  many  others,  because 
rt  contains  nothing  which  can  be  offensive  to  any  Sena- 
w.   It  will  be  recollected  that  M.  Bignon  is  the  gentle- 
2*  who  had  been  more  instrumental  in  defeating  the 
„**  *?  previous  session  than  any  other  member. 
President  Jackson's  message  [says  M.  Bignon]  has 
"■oniAed  them  [the  Americans]  as  well  as  us;  they  have 
^  themselves  thrown  by  it  into  a  very  hazardous  situa- 
™"j'  What  have  they  done?    They  are  too  circumspect 
""«clear-headed  to  express,  by  an  official  determination, 
w^dwpproval  of  an  act  which,  in  reality,  has  not  re- 
^«Q  their  assent.     Some  of  them,  for  instance,  Mr. 
*™*»  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  may,  indeed, 
™«poritic  patriotism,  have  even  eulogized  the  Presi- 
«nt  8  energy,  and  obUined  from  the  Chamber  the  ex- 
P««ion  that  the  treaty  of  1831  must  be  complied  with; 
.  /'  *  preceding  sitting  the  same  member  took  pains 
woeclsrethathewas  not  the  defender  of  a  system  of 


war;  he  proclaimed  aloud  that  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Senate  was  an  expedient  suggested  by  prudence,  and 
he  thought  the  House  of  Representatives  should  pursue 
the  same  course.  Gentlemen,  the  American  Legislature 
had  to  resort  to  expedients  to  get  out  of  the  embarrass- 
ing dilemma  in  which  the  President's  message  had 
placed  them;  and  they  acted  wisely." 

From  the  conduct  of  Congfress,  the  French  Chambers 
were  under  the  impression  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  not  adopt  any  energetic  measures  to  compel 
the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty.  Thejr^iad  no  idea  that  the 
nation  would  sustain  the  President  in  his  efforts.  They 
had  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  lefl  almost  alone. 
They  appear  ever  since  to  have  acted  under  this  delusion. 
According  to  the  impression  of  M.  Bignon,  the  nation  was 
astounded  at  President  Jackson's  message.  This  is  the 
true  reason  why  the  ministry  accepted  the  amendment 
requiring  President  Jackson  to  make  an  explanation. 

The  best  mode  of  obtaining  justice  from  the  powerful 
as  well  as  from  the  weak,  the  best  mode  of  elevating 
this  nation  to  the  lofty  position  she  is  destined  to  occupy 
among  the  nations  ofthe  earth,  the  best  mode  of  prevent- 
ing war  and  preserving  peace,  is  to  stand  up  firmly  for 
our  rights.  The  assertion  of  these  rights,  not  by  threats, 
but  boldly,  manfully,  and  frankly,  is  the  surest  method 
of  obtainnig  justice  and  respect  from  other  nations. 

At  so  early  a  day  as  the  29th  of  January  Mr.  Livings- 
ton addressed  a  note  to  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  distinctly 
disavowing  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  President, 
by  his  message,  to  intimidate  France,  or  to  charge  the 
French  Government  with  bad  faith.  On  the  25th  of 
April,  in  another  letter  to  the  Duke,  he  communicated 
to  him  the  President's  official  approbation  of  his  former 
note.  In  this  last  letter  he  reiterates  his  explanations, 
and  assures  the  Duke  that,  whilst  the  President  intended 
to  use  no  menace,  nor  to  charge  any  breach  of  faith 
against  the  King's  Government,  he  never  could  and 
never  would  make  an  explanation  of  h\i  message  on 
the  demand  of  a  foreign  Government.  This  letter 
would,  of  itself,  be  sufficient  to  give  its  author  a  high 
rank,  not  only  among  the  diplomatist;*,  but  the  states- 
men of  his  country.  The  sentiments  it  contains  were 
unanimously  approved  by  the  American  people.  Al- 
though it  was  received  by  tlie  Duke  before  the  bill  had 
been  acted  upon  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  it  produced 
no  effect  upon  the  French  ministry.  The  bill  was 
finally  passed,  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  King,  in  a 
form  requiring  the  President  to  explain  his  message  be* 
fore  the  money  could  be  paid. 

This  state  of  facts  distinctly  raises  the  important  ques- 
tion, whether  a  President  of  the  United  States  can  be 
questioned  by  a  foreign  Government  for  any  thing  con- 
tained in  a  message  to  Congress.  The  principle  that  he 
cannot  has  already  been  firmly  established  by  the  prac- 
tice of  our  Government.  Even  in  our  intercourse  with 
France,  in  former  times,  the  question  has  been  settled. 
l*his  principle  results  from  the  very  nature  of  our  insti- 
tutions. It  must  ever  be  maintained  inviolate.  Reverse 
it,  and  you  destroy  th^  independent  existence  of  thii 
republic,  so  far  as  its  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  ii 
concerned. 

The  constitution  requires  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  « shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the 
Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  rec- 
ommend to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he 
shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient."  This  information 
is  intended  not  only  for  the  use  of  Congress,  but  of  the 
people.  They  are  the  source  of  all  power,  and  from 
their  impulse  all  legitimate  legislation  must  proceed. 
Both  Congress  and  the  people  munt  be  informed  of  the 
state  of  our  foreign  relations  by  the  Executive.  If  the 
President  cannot  speak  freely  to  them  upon  this  sub- 
ject, if  he  cannot  give  them  all  the  information  which 
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may  be  necessary  to  enable  litem  to  act,  except  under 
the  penalty  of  offending  a  foreign  Government,  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  to  this  extent  becomes 
a  dead  letter.  The  maintenance  of  this  principle  is  an 
indispensable  condition  of  our  existence,  under  the 
present  form  of  Government. 

If  we  are  engaged  in  any  controversy  with  a  foreign 
nation,  it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  it  is  the  imperative 
dpty,  of  the  President  to  communicate  the  facts  to  Con- 
gress, however  much  they  may  operate  against  that  na- 
tion. Can  we  then,  for  a  single  moment,  permit  a  for- 
eign Government  to  demand  an  apology  from  the  Presi- 
dent for  performing  one  of  his  highest  duties  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States? 

Let  us  put  an  extreme  case.  Suppose  the  President, 
aAer  giving  a  history  of  our  wrongs  to  Congress,  rec- 
ommends not  merely  a  resort  to  reprisals,  but  to  war, 
against  another  nation  $  shaU  this  nation,  which  has  in- 
flieted  upon  us  injury  aAer  injury,  be  permitted  to 
change  her  position,  to  cancel  all  our  claims  for  justice, 
and  to  insist  that  we  have  become  the  aggressors,  be- 
cause a  resort  to  arms  has  been  recommended?  I  feel 
the  most  perfect  confidence  that  not  a  single  Senator 
will  ever  consent  to  yield  this  position  to  France  or  to  any 
other  nation.  I  need  not  labor  this  question.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  placed  in  tlie  clearest  and  strongest  lig^t 
^y  Mr.  Livingston,  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  de  Broglie 
of  the  25th  of  April. 

If  any  possible  exception  to  the  rule  could  be  toler- 
ated, surely  this  would  not  preaent  the  case.  The 
Puke  de  Broglie  himself,  in  his  letter  to  M.  Psgeot,  ia 
constrained  to  admit  that  there  is  not  a  single  offensive 
sentence  respecting  France  in  the  message,  but  yet  he 
complains  of  the  general  effect  of  the  whole. 

With  a  full  knowledge,  then,  that  the  President  could 
not,  would  not,  dare  not,  explain  his  message  on  the 
demand  of  any  foreign  Government,  the  Duke  de  Brog- 
lie addresses  his  famous  letter  to  the  charg^  d'affaires 
pf  France  at  Washington.  It  bears  date  at  Paris,  on 
the  17ih  of  June,  1835.  Before  I  proceed  to  make  any 
remarks  upon  this  letter,  I  wish  to  bring  its  character 
distinctly  into  the  view  of  the  Senate.  It  commences 
by  declaring,  in  opposition  to  the  principle  that  the 
president  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  called  upon  by 
a  foreign  Government  to  make  explanations  of  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  that,  «  by  virtue  of  a  clause  inserted 
in  article  first,  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  French 
Government  must  defer  making  the  payments  agreed 
upon  until  that  of  the  United  States  shall  have  ex- 
plained the  true  meaning  and  real  purport  of  divers 
passages  inserted  by  the  President  oi  the  Union  in  his 
message  at  the  opening  of  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
and  at  which  all  France,  at  the  fii-st  aspect,  was  justly 
ofi'ended." 

It  proceeds  still  further,  and  announces  that  '*  the 
Government  having  discovered  nothing  in  that  clause  at 
variance  with  its  own  sentiments,  or  the  course  it  had 
intended  to  pursue,  the  project  of  law  thus  amended  on 
the  18th  April  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  carried 
on  the  27th  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers.'' 

The  Duke,  after  having  thus  distinctly  stated  that  an 
explanation  of  the  message  was  required  as  a  condition 
of  the  payment  of  the  mooey,  and  afler  presenting  a 
historical  sketch  of  the  controversy,  then  controverts,  at 
considerable  length,  the  position  which  had  been  main- 
tained by  Mr.  Livingston,  that  the  President  could  not 
be  questioned  by  a  foreign  Government  for  any  thing 
contained  in  a  message  to  Congress.  He  afterwards  as- 
serts, in  the  broadest  terms,  that  the  explanations  which 
had  been  voluntarily  made  by  Mr.  Livingston,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  President,  were  not  sufficient. 

In  suggesting  what  would  satisfy  France,  he  says: 

<(  We  do  not  here  contend  about  this  or  that  phrase. 


this  or  that  allegation,  this  or  that  expression;  we  eon* 
tend  about  the  contention  itself,  which  has  dictated  (hit 
part  of  the  message." 

And  again,  speaking  of  Mr.  Livingston's  lelten  of 
the  29th  January  and  25tb  April,  he  adds: 

<*  You  will  easily  conceive,  air,  and  the  cabinet  of 
Washington  will,  we  think,  understand  it  also,  that  wdi 
phrases  incidentally  inserted  in  docuneota^  the  purport 
and  tenor  of  whidx  are  purely  polemical,  surroundedt 
in  some  measure,  by  details  of  a  controversy,  which  ii 
besides  not  always  free  from  bitterness,  caoaot  dispd 
sufficiently  the  impresaioa  produced  by  the  periml  ot 
the  meange,  nor  strike  the  mind  as  would  the  sune  idei 
expressed  In  terms  single,  positive,  direct,  sad  ubm- 
companied  by  any  recrimination  concerning  facts  or  is- 
cidents  no  longer  of  any  importMce.  Such  is  the  nO' 
tive  which,  among  many  otbers»  has  placed  the  French 
Government  in  the  imposubility  of  acceding  to  the  wisk 
expressed  by  Mr.  Livingston  towards  the  inclusioD  of 
his  note  of  the  29th  of  April,  by  declaring  [to  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  probably]  that  previous  ezpUnatioai 
given  by  the  minister  of  the  United  States,  and  subs^ 
quently  approved  by  the  President,  bad  satisfied  it." 

Afler  having  thus  announced  the  kind  of  expluatioo 
which  would  be  expected,  he  atates  that  the  French 
Government,  **  in  pausing  then  for  the  present,  and  wik* 
ing  for  the  fulfilment  of  those  engagements  to  be  cliia- 
ed,  (the  engagements  of  the  treaty,)  and  expecting tbo« 
to  be  claimed  in  terms  consistent  with  the  regard  doe  to 
it,  is  not  afraid  of  being  accused,  nor  France,  which 
it  represents,  of  being  accused,  of  appreciating  nationil 
honor  by  any  number  of  millions  which  it  could  withhold 
as  a  compensation  for  any  injury  offered  to  it."  The 
letter  concludes  by  authorizing  M.  Pageot  to  read  it  to 
Mr.  Forsyth,  and,  if  he  be  desirous,  to  let  him  takei 
copy  of  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  this  letter,  able  and  ingeni* 
oos  as  it  is,  without  at  once  perceiving  that  it  asks  wtat 
the  President  can  never  grant,  without  violating  the 
principle  that  France  has  no  right  to  denoand  an  espii- 
nation  of  his  message. 

On  the  11th  of  September  M.  Pag«ot,  the  Fretdi 
charge  d'affaires,  called  at  the  Department  of  State,  ui 
read  this  despatch  to  Mr.  Forsyth.  The  latter  did  n(A 
think  proper  to  ask  a  copy  of  it;  and  for  this  lie  to 
been  loudly  condemned.  In  my  judgment,  his  conduct 
was  perfectly  correct. 

No  objection  can  be  made  to  this  indirect  mode  oi 
communication  with  the  Governnient  of  the  United  St&tes 
adopted  by  the  Duke.  It  is  sanctioned  by  diplomitic 
usage.  The  rules,  however,  which  govern  it  arc  cl«^ 
ly  deducible  from  its  very  nature.  It  is  a  mere  diplo- 
matic feeler,  thrown  out  io  ascertain  the  views  ol 
another  Government.  The  Duke  himself  justly  obserrei 
that  its  object  is  **  to  avoid  the  irritation  which  ^^^ 
involuntarily  arise  from  an  exchange  of  contradictory 
notes  in  a  direct  controversy." 

Had  Mr.  Forsyth  asked  and  received  a  copy  of  thii 
despatch,  he  must  have  given  it  an  answer.  Resp^t 
for  the  source  from  which  it  proceeded  would  have  de 
manded  this  at  hia  hands.  If  this  answer  could  bavc 
been  nothing  but  a  direct  refusal  to  comply  with  tbe 
suggestions  of  the  French  Government,  then  he  vtf 
correct  in  not  requesting  leave  to  take  a  copy  of  i^ 
Why  was  this  the  case'  Because  it  would  havesdded 
to  tbe  difficulties  of  the  question,  already  sufficiently 
numerous,  and  would  have  involved  him  in  a  direct  con- 
troversy, which  it  is  the  very  object  of  this  mode  of  com- 
munication to  prevent.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  *j^ 
left  by  this  despatch  itself  within  his  own  option  vbelp- 
er  to  request  a  copy  or  not;  and  his  refusal  to  make  tW 
request  ought  to  have  given  no  offence  to  the  Frenco 
Government. 
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Nov,  sir,  wh«t  answer  could  he  have  given  to  this 
conmuuication  but  a  direct  refusal?  Had  not  the  Duke 
been  fully  apprized,  before  he  wrote  this  despatch,  that 
it  could  receive  no  other  answer?  It  required  explana- 
tions ss  a  condition  of  the  payment  of  the  money,  which 
be  had  been  informed  the  President  coutd  never  make. 
On  this  grouifd,  then,  and  for  the  very  purpose  of 
sToidtnj^  controversy,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Forsyth  wascor- 
leet.  But  tliere  is  another  reason  to  justify  his  conduct 
Ybicb,  I  think,  must  carry  conviction  to  every  mind. 
The  President  intended,  in  his  annual  message,  volun- 
tarily to  declare  that  he  had  never  intended  to  menace 
France,  or  to  impeach  the  faith  of  the  French  Govern- 
■ent.  This  he  has  since  done  in  the  strongest  terms.. 
Ai  offence  was  taken  by  the  French  Government  at  the 
hnpiage  of  a  former  message,  it  was  believed  that  such 
I  declaration  in  a  subsequent  message  would  be,  as  it 
ffi^t  to  be,  entirely  satisfactory  to  France.  Had  Mr. 
Fors^h  taken  a  copy  of  this  despatch,  and  placed  it 
woniif  the  archives  of  the  Government,  how  could  the 
President  have  made,  consistently  with  his  principles, 
the  disclaimer  which  he  has  done?  A  demand  for  an 
explanation  would  thus  have  been  interposed  by  a  for- 
agn  Government,  which  would  have  compelled  the 
FrsBdent  to  remain  silent.  The  refusal  of  Mr.  Forsyth 
tsaik  a  copy  of  the  despatch  ]e(\  the  controversy  in  its 
old  condition;  and,  so  far  as  our  Government  was  con* 
cened,  left  this  letter  from  the  Due  de  Rroglie  to  M. 
Fa^eotasifitnever  had  been  written.  The  President, 
Ibereiore,  remained  at  perfect  liberty  to  say  what  he 
thought  proper  in  his  message. 

Ifthis  letter  had  proposed  any  reasonable  terms  of  re- 
conciling our  difficulties  with  France,  if  it  had  laid  any 
fiMindation  on  which  a  rational  hope  might  have  rested 
that  it  would  become  the  means  of  producing  a  result  so 
d«iirable,  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  Mr.  Forsyth 
to  request  a  copy.  Upon  much  reflection,  however,  1 
■ust  declare  that  I  cannot  imagine  what  good  could  have 
resulted  from  it  in  any  contingency  $  and  it  might  have 
done  much  evil.  Had  it  prevented  the  President  from 
ipcaking  as  he  has  done  in  his  last  message  concerning 
France,  it  miglit  have  involved  tl^e  country  in  a  much 
■ore  serious  misunderstanding  with  that  Power  than  ex- 
ats  at  tlie  present  moment. 

•  I  should  be  glad  to  say  no  more  of  this  despatch,  if  I 
could  do  so  consistently  with  a  sense  of  duty.  M.  Pageot 
did  aot  rest  satisfied  with  Mr.  Forsyth's  omission  to  re- 
quest a  copy  of  it,  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  He  deem- 
ed it  proper  to  attempt  to  force  that  upon  him  which  the 
ciespatch  itself  had  left  entirely  to  his  own  discretion. 
Accordingly,  on  the  Ist  of  December  last,  he  enclosed 
lunacopy.  On  the  3d,  Mr.  Forsyth  returned  it  with  a 
polite  refusal.  On  the  5th,  M.  Pagoet  again  addressed 
Mr.  Forsyth,  and  avowed  that  his  intention  in  communi- 
cating the  document  **  was  to  make  known  the  real  dis- 
pouiion  of  my  Government  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  through  him  to  Congress  and  the  American 
people.*'  Tims  it  is  manifest  that  his  purpose  was  to 
Aike  the  President  the  instrument  by  which  he  might 
appeal  to  the  American  people  against  the  American 
<>ovemiDent.  After  he  had  failed  in  this  effort,  what  is 
^  next  resort?  He  publishes  this  despatch  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  through  the  medium  of  our  pub- 
1^  journals.  1  now  hold  in  my  hand  the  nuii(iber  of  the 
Courier  des  Etats  Unis  of  the  20th  of  January,  a  jour- 
Btl  published  in  New  York,  which  contains  the  original 
despatch  in  the  French  language.  In  a  subsequent 
puaiber  of  the  same  journal,  of  the  24th  January,  tliere 
nan  editorial  article  on  the  subject  of  the  President's 
>P«cial  message  to  Congress,  and  of  this  despatch,  of  a 
put  of  which  1  shall  give  my  own  translation.  It  is  as 
follows: 

"Our  bit  namber  conUined  the  despatch  of  M.  the 
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Duke  de  Broglie  to  the  charge  d'affaires  of  France  at 
Washington,  concerning  which  the  Senate  had  demand- 
ed such  explanations  as  were  in  the  power  of  the  Execu- 
tive. On  the  same  day  the  late  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  had  been  expected 
with  so  much  impatience  and  anxiety,  arrived  in  New 
York.  To  this  document  are  annexed  many  letters  of 
the  Duke  de  Broglie,  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  M.  Pageot, 
which  will  be  read  with  great  interest.  We  give  a  sim- 
ple analysis  of  the  least  important,  and  an  exact  copy  of 
those  which  have  been  written  originally  in  French. 

**  The  public  attention  was  first  occupied  with  this  let* 
ter  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  was  known 
here  some  hours  before  the  message  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  and  if  some  journals  of  the  Government 
have  found  this  publication  unseasonable,  made  by  the 
legation  of  France  according  tu  the  orders  which  it  had 
received,  nobody  at  least  has  been  able  to  deny  the 
talent,  the  moderation,  and  the  force  of  reasoning,  which 
have  presided  at  its  preparation." 

By  whom  was  the  legation  of  France  ordered  to  pub* 
lish  this  despatch?  Who  alone  had  the  power  of  issuing 
such  an  order?  The  French  Government.  Against 
this  positive  language,  I  can  still  scarcely  believe  that 
the  Duke  de  Broglie  has  given  an  order  so  highly  rep- 
rehensible. The  publication  of  this  despatch  was  an  out- 
rage upon  all  diplomatic  usage.  It  ought  to  have  been 
intended  as  the  harbinger  of  peace,  and  not  of  renewed 
controversy.  From  its  very  nature  it  was  secret  and 
confidential.  If  not  received,  it  ought  to  have  been  ai 
if  it  never  had  existed.  Upon  any  principle,  it  would 
aggravate  the  controversy  which  such  communication! 
are  always  intended  to  prevent.  It  has  now  been  di veil- 
ed from  its  natural  purpose  by  the  French  legation,  and 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  appeal  by  France  to 
the  American  people  agamst  their  own  Government.  It 
has  thus  greatly  increased  the  difficulties  between  the 
two  countries.  It  has  proclaimed  to  the  world  that 
France  requires  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
an  apology  of  his  message  as  an  indispensable  condition 
of  the  execution  of  our  treaty.  It  has,  therefore, 
rendered  it  much  more  difficult  for  her  to  retract. 

The  true  meaning  of  this  despatch  is  now  rendered 
manifest  to  the  most  skeptical.  The  Duke  de  Broglie^ 
in  his  interview  with  Mr.  Barton  on  the  12th  of  October 
last,  has  placed  his  own  construction  upon  it.  The 
apology  which  he  then  required  from  the  President 
contains  his  own  commentary  upon  this  despatch.  I 
need  not  read  the  history  of  that  interview  to  the  Senate, 
to  prove  that  I  am  correct  in  this  assertion.  It  must  be 
fresh  in  tlie  recollection  of  every  Senator.  Considered 
as  an  appeal  to  the  American  people  against  their  own 
Government,  the  publication  of  this  despatch  deserves 
still  more  serious  consideration.  Foreign  influence,  in 
all  ag^s,  has  been  the  bane  of  republics.  It  has  de- 
stroyed nearly  all  of  them  which  have  ever  existed.  We 
ought  to  resist  its  approaches  on  every  occasion.  In  the 
very  infancy  of  our  existence  as  a  nation,  a  similar 
attempt  was  made  by  France.  It  was  then  repulsed  at 
became  a  nation  of  freemen.  The  present  attempt  will 
have  the  same  effect  on  the  American  people.  It  wilt 
ret)der  them  still  more  firm  and  still  more  united  in  the 
cause  of  their  country. 

Of  Mr.  Barton's  recall  I  need  say  but  little.  It  was 
the  direct  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  France  to  ex- 
ecute the  treaty  without  an  apology  from  the  President 
of  his  message. 

Diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries  had 
been  first  interrupted  by  France.  On  this  subject  hear 
what  the  Count  de  Rigny  said  in  his  expose,  read  to  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  on  the  27th  of  April  last,  on  present- 
ing the  bill  for  the  execution  of  our  treaty.  1  give  my 
own  translation: 
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"You  know  the  measure  which  the  GoTernment  of 
the  Kmg  adopted  at  the  very  mstant  when  the  message 
presented  by  the  President  of  the  Union,  at  the  opening 
of  the  hist  Congfresfly  arrived  in  Europe.  You  know 
that,  since  that  time,  a  similar  measure  has  been  adopted 
by  President  Jackson  himself.  The  two  ministers  ac- 
credited near  the  two  Governments  are  reciprocally 
recalled)  the  effect  of  this  double  recall  is  at  this  moment, 
if  not  to  interrupt  in  all  respects  the  diplomatic  commu- 
nications between  the  two  States,  at  least  to  interrupt 
them  in  what  reg^ards  the  treaty  of  the  4th  of  July.  If 
these  relations  oug^ht  to  be  renewed,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  they  oug^t,  it  is  not  tot  us  hereafter  to  take  the 
initiative." 

On  the  5th  of  June,  the  President  had  officially 
■motioned  the  explanations  which  had  been  made  to  the 
French  Government  by  Mr.  Livingston  in  his  letter  of 
the  25th  of  April,  as  he  had  previously  sanctioned  those 
which  had  been  made  by  the  same  gentleman  in  his  note 
of  the  29th  of  January.  These  were  considered  by  the 
president  amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  snsceptible  feel- 
ings  of  France.  In  order  to  give  them  full  time  to  pro- 
duce their  effect,  and  to  affonJ  the  French  nninbtry  an 
ample  opportunity  ibr  reflection,  he  delayed  sending 
anv  orders  to  demand  the  money  secured  by  the  treaty 
until  the  middle  of  September.  On  the  14th  of  that 
■Mnth,  Mr.  Barton  was  instructed  to  call  upon  the  Duke 
de  Broglie,  and  request  to  be  informed  what  were  the 
Intentions  of  the  French  Government  in  relation  to  the 
payment  of  the  money  secured  by  the  treaty.  He 
executed  these  instructions  on-  the  20th  of  0>ctober. 
The  special  message  has  communicated  to  us  the  restilt. 
*VWe  will  pay  the  money,"  says  the  Duke  de  Broglie, 
*<when  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  ready  on 
its  part  to  declare  to  us,  by  addressing  its  claim  to  us 
officially  in  writing,  that  it  regrets  the  misunderstanding 
which  has  arisen  between  the  two  countries)  that  this 
misunderstanding  is  founded  on  a  mistake «  that  it  never 
entered  into  its  intention  to  call  in  question  the  good 
fiiith  of  the  French  Government,  nor  to  take  a  menacing 
attitude  towards  Francei"  and  he  adds:  "if  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  does  not  give  this  assurance, 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  think  that  this  misunderstanding 
IB  not  the  result  of  an  error." 

1b  there  any  American  so  utterly  lost  to  those  gener- 
ous feelings  which  love  of  country  should  inspire  as  to 
purchase  five  millions  with  the  loss  of  national  honor.' 
^ho,  for  these  or  any  number  of  millions,  would  see 
the  venerable  man  now  at  the  head  of  our  Government 
bowing  at  the  footstool  of  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe, 
ftod,  like  a  child  pftpared  to  say  its  lesson,  repeating 
this  degrading  apology '  First  perish  the  five  millions — 
perish  a  thousand  times  the  amount.  The  man  whose 
bosom  has  been  so  often  bared  in  the  defence  of  his 
country  will  never  submit  to  such  degrading  terms.  His 
notto  has  always  been,  death  before  dishonor. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  have  I  expressed  a  hope, 
%  belief,  that  this  unfortunate  controversy  will  be  amica- 
bly terminated,  when  the  two  nations  are  now  directly 
at  issue?  I  will  tell  you  why.  This  has  been  called  a 
mere  question  of  etiquette  {  and  Buch  it  is,  so  far  as 
-France  is  concerned.  She  has  already  received  every 
explanation  which  the  most  jealous  susceptibility  ought 
to  demand.  These  have  been  voluntarily  tendered  to  her. 

Since  the  date  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie's  letter  to  M. 
Pageot,  on  the  17th  June,  we  have  received  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  his  general  message  at 
the  commencemenc  of  the  Bession,  and  his  special  mes- 
fiage  on  French  affairs.  Both  these  documents  disclaim, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  any  intention  to  menace  France, 
or  to  impute  bad  faith  to  the  French  Government,  by 
the  message  of  December,  1834.  Viewing  the  subject 
in  this  light— consideiing  ihat,  at  the  interview  with  Mr, 


Barton,  the  Duke  could  not  have  known  what  would  be 
the  tone  of  these  documents — 1  now  entertain  strong 
hope  that  the  French  Government  have  already  rect»< 
sidered  their  determination,  if  a  mediation  hss  brei 
proposed  and  accepted,  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  utc 
what  will  be  the  opinion  of  the  mediator.  He  ought  ti 
say  to  France,  you  have  already  received  all  the  rt 
planations,  and  these  have  been  voluntarily  accorded, 
which  the  United  States  can  make  without  nstioM 
degradation.  With  these  you  ought  to  be  satisfied 
With  you,  it  is  a  mere  question  of  etiquette.  AH  th 
disclaimers  which  you  ought  to  desire  have  alresdybesi 
made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  oslj 
question  with  you  now  is  not  one  of  substtnce,  bul 
merely  whether  these  explanations  are  in  proper  fo«a 
But  in  regard  to  the  United  States  the  question  is  fa 
different.  What  is  with  you  mere  etiquette,  ii  a  qae» 
tion  of  life  and  death  to  them.  Let  the  President  of  tb( 
United  States  make  the  apology  which  you  have  didi' 
ted — let  him  once  admit  the  right  of  a  foreign  GaTtm- 
ment  to  question  his  messages  to  Congress,  and  to  de< 
mand  explanations  of  any  language  at  which  they  my 
choose  to  take  offence— and  their  independent  existenec 
as  a  Government,  to  that  extent,  is  virtually  destrorrf. 

We  must  remember  that  France  may  yield  with  bo* 
or;  we  never  can,  without  disgrace.  Will  she  yietf 
That  is  the  question.  I  confess  I  should  have  entert»a< 
ed  a  stronger  belief  that  she  would,  had  she  not  pub' 
lished  the  Duke's  letter  to  M.  Pageot  as  an  sppeil  to 
the  American  people.  She  must  still  believe  tbtt  tbe 
people  of  this  country  are  divided  in  opinion  in  reg«rj 
to  the  firm  maintenance  of  their  rights.  In  this  she  viU 
find  herself  entirely  mistaken.  But  should  Conpts^ 
at  the  present  session,  refuse  to  sustain  the  President  br 
adopting  measures  of  defence;  should  the  precedent o' 
the  last  session  be  followed  for  the  present  year,  then  I 
shall  entertain  the  most  gloomy  forebodings.  "^^ 
ther  of  his  Country  has  informed  us  that  tbe  best  mode 
of  preserving  peace  is  to  be  prepared  for  war.  I  firmlf 
believe,  therefore,  that  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Sen«W 
in  favor  of  the  resolutions  now  before  them,  to  foHovto 
Europe  the  acceptance  of  the  mediation,  would,  BiflMi| 
to  a  certainty,  render  it  successful.  It  would  be  w »« 
of  the  soundest  policy  as  well  as  of  the  highest  pttnol* 
ism.  It  would  prove,  not  that  we  intend  to  menice 
France,  because  such  an  attempt  would  be  ridicuIoa% 
but  that  the  American  people  arc  unanimous  in  the  !»• 
sertion  of  their  rights,  and  have  resolved  to  prepare  for 
the  worst.  A  French  fleet  is  now  hovering  upon  ^ 
coasts;  and  shall  we  sit  still,  with  an  overflowing  trei^ 
ury,  and  leave  our  country  defenceless?  This  will  nerff 
be  said  with  truth  of  the  American  Congress. 

If  war  should  come,  (which  God  forbid!)— if  F»"^ 
Bhould  still  persist  in  her  effort  to  degrade  the  AmendJ 
people  in  the  person  of  their  Chief  Magistrate,  weoj 
appeal  to  Heaven  for  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  low 
forward  with  confidence  to  victory  from  that  Bei^jf  ™ 
whose  hands  is  the  destiny  of  nations. 

Adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Fbbruavt  2. 

NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  tb^  *[' 
finished  business,  being  the  resolutions  offered  by  ■"• 

BXHTOK. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  addressed  the  Senate  for abow" 
hour,  in  conclusion  of  his  remsrks  commenced  V^^ 
day;  the  whole  of  which  are  imbodied  and  giTcnrnpr** 
ceding  pages.     When  Mr.  B.  had  concladed, 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN  rose  and  addressed  the  Scniw 
as  follows* 

Mr.  C.  'said  he  was  very  Bensible  of  the  m\\  cl^** 
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e  had  upon  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  felt  that  be 
tiould  stand  in  need  of  all  its  indiilgenpe. 
The  debate  had  been  of  a  very  diseuraive  character, 
sd  had  led  to  some  diaciisaion  of  the  conduct  of  the 
ienate.  In  the  course  of  it,  the  Senate  had,  with  great 
olemnity,  been  accused  of  neglecting  proper  noeaturea 
pr  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  of  having  defeated 
lie  passage  of  the  fortification  bill  of  last  session.  As 
le  (Mr.  C.)  WMB  not  then  a  member,  and  having  no  per- 
onal  knowledge  of  the  circumstmioes  and  proceedings 
n  which  the  accusation  was  founded,  he  did  not  intend 
»  engige  in  the  controversy  on  that  part  of  the  subieot. 
ie  would  say,  however,  that  the  confidence  he  had  long 
Atertained  in  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  Senate 
iad  induced  bim  to  anticipate  that  their  conduct  wouid 
je  Ibuod  to  be  free  from  any  merited  reproach  or  impu- 
itioo.  He  had  been  confirmed  in  that  opinion  by  all 
ibe  disclosures  that  had  been  made  in  the  course  of  this 
iJKusBion.  But,  air,  (said  Mr.  C.,)  the  Senate  of  the 
Doited  Sutes  needs  not  my  poor  vindication.  It  needs 
no  jaao's  vindication.  It  is  the  same  Senate  that  for 
fcan  past  has  roainUined  here  the  noblest  struggle  for 
our  lawa^  our  liberty,  and  our  constitution.  Its  conduct 
ii  before  the  world.  It  belongs  to  history,  and  its  bright- 
pit  pages  will  be  illuminated  with  the  names  of  those 
iUostrious  Senators  who  were  foremost  in  that  great 
Uruggle.  To  the  accusations  and  reproaches  with  which 
tbey  have  b^en  assailed  throughout  the  long  period  of 
thdr  tr'isl  and  their  glory,  they  may  safely  turn  their 
hacks,  and  look  proudly  forward  for  the  grateful  judg- 
aent  of  their  country  and  posterity.  In  the  great  reck- 
«ung  on  which  that  judgment  will  be  pronounced,  the 
^'foniiicaiion  bill"  of  the  last  session  will  be  but  an  in- 
Mgnificant  itero»  and  the  secrets  of  its  fate  will  be  con* 
Bdered  too  worthless  for  any  inquiry  or  research. 

But,  sir,  (said  Mr.  C.,)  I  am  called  upon  to  consider 
the  reiolutions  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
[ttr.  Bbstoh,]  and  to  vote  in  favor  of  them  aeems  to  be 
cacted  by  some  gentlemen  as  the  only  admissible  evi- 
nce of  patriotism  and  proper  American  feeling.    Mod- 
ified tt  these  resolutions  have  been  by  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Gbuvdt,]  they 
cobnce,  in  the  generality  of  their  terms,  room  enough 
ibr  almost  ertry  variety  of  opinion,  and  no  Senator  can 
probably  feel  any  difficulty  in  voting  for  them.     In  the 
original  form  in  which  they  were  offered,  they  contain- 
ed the  distinct  and  simple  proposition  that  the  entire 
"surplus  revenue  of  the  United'  States,  and  the  divi- 
dend! of  stock  receivable  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
ftUtes,"  should  be  appropriated  and  applied  exclusively 
to  warlike  preparations  for  defence  of  the  country,  by 
the  construction  of  fortifications,  the  procurement  of 
ooQon  and  arms,  and  the  increase  of  our  naval  means. 
^  amended,  the  resolutions  require  only  that  so  much 
w  those  funds  shall  be  appropriated  to  those  objects  as 
■>7  be  necessary.     How  much  is  necessai^,  is  a  ques' 
tMHi  leA  entirely  open.     But  it  is  evident,  from  the  re- 
Btfks  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  from  bis  ready 
•ccepuncc  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
*<«ee,  [Mr.  Gbuhst,]  that  he  considers  that  amend- 
*^t  as  changing  the  phraseology,  without  altering  the 
effect,  of  his  original  resolutions;  and  that,  according  to 
hU  Yiew,  the  whole  will  be  necessary,  and  ought  to  be 
2|PpIie4  to  the  warlike  preparations  recommended  by 
^'    This  course  of  expenditure  and  warlike  prepara- 
twD,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  advocated  by  that  Sen- 
*lw  as  a  settled  system  of  policy  proper  to  be  pursued 
l">times  of  profoundest  peace;  for  he  tells  us  that  he 
ihould  equally  urge  and  recommend  it,  if  our  difficulties 
With  France  (the  only  cause  that  threatens  our  peace) 
^  not  exist. 

To  this  system,  Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed,  aa  un- 
•«***«»ry,  unwise,  and  improper.    For  the  necessary 


defence  of  our  country  [  am  ready  to  vote  all  the  mil- 
lions in  your  treasury,  and  ten  times  as  much — ready  to 
give  every  thing,  and  do  every  thing;  and,  if  I  were  not» 
I  should  be  a  faithless  representative  of  my  constituent^* 
But  is  the  vast  appropriation  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  necessary  and  proper  for  the  defence  of 
the  country?    That  is  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

The  present  surplus  revenue,  and  the  dividends  of 
stock  receivable  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
cannot  amount  to  much  less  than  thirty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, if  it  does  not  exceed  that  amount;  and  this,  with  all 
the  surplus  revenue  that  may  accrue  in  future,  ougm» 
according  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  to  be  set  apart 
and  appropriated  excluaively  to  the  warlike  pre|pkiara- 
tions  tiefore  stated. 

I  object  to  tltis  appropriation  as  an  unparalleled  extrav- 
agance. If  the  real  object  is  to  get  rid  oi  all  this  trcaf^ 
ure,  as  of  a  troublesome  thing,  a  more  objectionabl# 
scheme  could  scarcely  have  been  devised.  The  propo* 
aition  to  apply  to  military  purposes  all  the  surplus  publio 
revenue  of  the  people,  seems  to  me  to  be  only  less  ex- 
travagant than  to  call  upon  them  for  their  ploughshare 
to  be  moulded  into  swords.  There  is  no  necessity  or 
reason  for  such  a  sacrifice.  The  ploughshare  is  much 
better  employed,  and  so^  in  my  judgment,  may  also  be 
the  money. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  this  money  has  been 
the  produce  of  peace.  Has  Peace  no  claims  upon  it? 
Is  she  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  slave,  toiling  to  pre- 
pare for  war?  And  are  all  her  accumulations  to  be  ex* 
pended  in  warlike  preparations?  Are  these  to  be  made 
the  paramount  objects  of  Government?  I  trust  not,_air. 
Our  country  every  where  presents  us  with  objectp 
claiming  the  parental  care  and  bounty  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Let  these  have  a  share  out  of  your  abundant 
treasure,  and  let  portions  of  it  be,  in  sc^me  mode  or 
other,  returned  to  the  people,  to  increase  those  sources 
of  national  wealth  from  which  it  came.  I  am  willii^ 
sir,  to  go  on  in  the  policy  which  the  Government  baa 
heretofore  pursued  on  this  subject,  and  to  vote  for  sciit^ 
able  and  even  liberal  appropriations  for  the  general  de- 
fence and  security  of  the  country.  Such  appropriations 
have  been  constantly  made,  from  the  very  origin  of  our 
Government;  and  from  official  documenta  it  appears 
that,  from  the  1st  January,  1817,  to  the  ^st  January, 
1835,  there  has  been  expended  on  our  military  and 
naval  esUblishments  $40,655,458  37.  Of  this  sum, 
i511,l71,712  70  was  expended  on  the  navy,  and  the 
balance  of  |29,483,745  67  upon  the  military  esUblish- 
ment;  of  which  last  sum  $15,025,812  04  was  expended 
on  fortifications.  But,  not  content  with  the  customary 
and  usual  appropriations  for  these  objects,  the  honora- 
ble Senator  [Mr.  Brhtoh]  now  asks  us  to  appropriate  the 
whole  of  the  surplus  revenue.  Besides  other  objections 
that  1  have  to  this  scheme  of  policy,  one  of  no  small 
consequence  with  me  is,  that  it  in  effect  confines  the 
whole  expenditure  of  the  revenue  to  the  line  of  our 
seacoast,  and  cuts  off  the  Western  and  interior  States 
from  the  hopes  they  have  indulged  of  a  more  equal  dis- 
tribution and  expenditure  of  the  public  revenue.  Tha 
financial  operations  of  this  Government  have  always 
been  such  that  the  money  drawn  from  the  West  has 
been  expended  on  other  sections  of  the  country.  This 
has  heretofore  been  a  matter  of  necessity,  resulting  from 
the  condition  of  the  Union.  But  the  national  debt  is 
now  paid,  and  the  time  haa  arrived  when  we  might  justly 
expect  a  more  equal  participation  in  the  disbursement 
of  the  public  money.  This  just  expectation  aeems  to 
be  fortified  by  every  consideration  that  belongs  to  the 
subject.  We  have  contributed  our  full  portion  of  the 
public  revenXie,  whether  resulting  from  direct  or  indi- 
rect taxation;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  vast  sums  of  money 
have  been  paid  into  the  treasury  from  the  West,  for  the 
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purchase  of  public  lands.  Heretofore  we  have  been 
thus  constantly  paying,  and  reoetving  back  nothtn|f. 
This  course  of  thinfj^s  has  operated  as  a  perpetual  drain 
upon  the  West,  and  nothing  but  its  extraordinary  natu- 
ral resources  could  have  enabled  us  so  long  %o  bear  up 
prosperously  ag^ainst  it.     We  cannot  always  do  so. 

Of  the  surplus  now  in  the  treasury,  more  than  twenty 
millions  are  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands 
within  the  last  three  years.  I  do  not,  sir,  cherish  sec- 
tional  feelings  or  jealousies;  I  look  upon  the  whole 
United  States  as  my  country;  but  still,  while  ready  to 
serve  the  general  ccuse,  I  must  not  entirely  forget  the 
special  interest  of  my  own  particular  section  of  country, 
ftnd  of  my  own  constituents.  And  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  the  time  has  come  when,  upon  every  principle  of 
policy  and  justice,  I  may  claim  for  it  and  them  some 
share  in  the  accumulated  riches  of  your  treasury.  But 
to  the  undoing'  of  these  expectations,  and  to  cut  us  off 
from  future  hope,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bsir- 
tok]  proposes  to  seize  upon  and  expend  the  entire  sur- 
plus revenue  on  fortifications,  the  navy,  &c. ;  thus  con- 
tinuing the  old  system,  so  exhausting  to  the  West,  of 
expending  all  the  money  received  from  it  upon  distant 
seacoasts.  The  unequal,  and,  as  I  think,  unjust  opera- 
tion of  such  a  course  must  constitute  a  strong  objection 
in  the  minds  of  Western  men. 

I  am  willing  to  make  the  usual  appropriationst  to  make 
liberal  appropriations  to  the  objects  suggested  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  and  particularly  for  the  navy: 
of  that  I  am  proud;  I  believe  in  its  usefulness,  and  in  its 
efficiency  as  a  great  arm  of  national  power  and  defence. 
But,  sir,  I  must  confess  that  the  fortifications  suggested 
by  the  Senator  [Mr.  Bbhtoh]  are  much  less  favorite  ob- 
jects with  me,  vnd  that  I  shall  vote,  cautiously  and  with 
jealousy,  any  thing  beyond  the  ordinary  appropriations 
for  them.     Mr.  G.  said  he  had  no  great  confidence  in 
fortifications  as  means  of  national  defence.     In  a  few  pe- 
culiar situations,  and  at  a  few  points,  they  might,  he  sup- 
posed, be  useful,  and  to  that  extent  he  was  willing  to 
go.     But,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  appropriation  now 
contended  for,  it  was  evident  that  the  views  of  other  gen- 
tlemen were  not  limited  as  his  own  were,  and  that  it  was 
designed  to  line  ourseacoast  w  ith  a  chain  of  fortresses  that 
was  to  render  us  impregnable  to  an  enemy.     On  such 
an  extent  of  coast  as  ours  the  scheme  is  impracticable,  if 
it  were  expedient.     But  he  did  not  consider  it  expedi- 
ent.    The  beit  and  only  sure  defence  of  nations  was  the 
courage,  the  intelligence,  and  patriotisip,  of  their  people. 
Upon  these  must  be  our  reliance  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
The  people  is  our  bulwark;  and  the  Government,  by 
every  act  of  wisdom  and  beneficence  thai  increases  their 
Attachment  lo  it  and  their  prosperity,  provides  more  ef- 
fectually for  national  defence  than  by  the  erection  of  all 
the  fortifications  that  could  be  built  of  brick  or  stone. 
His  objection,  as  before  stated,  did  not  go  to  the  com- 
paratively few  fortifications  that  might  be  necessary  at 
particular  points  and  situations,  but  to  the  extensive  and 
costly  system  of  fortifications  that  seemed  to  be  designed 
for  every  assailable  point  of  our  coast.     We  did  nor,  he 
said,  stand   in   need  of  such   defences.     What  enemy 
would  dare  to  land  on  our  shores.'    It  may  be  necessary 
for  the  weak  and  the  timid  to  labor,  and  toil,  and  expend 
their  substance,  in  erecting  walls  around  them  for  their 
defence.     Such  a  course  would  be  altogether  inconsist- 
ent with  the  spirit,  the  power,  and  the  policy,  of  this 
great  republic.     But  suppose  this  scheme  of  fortifications 
completed,  and  our  coasts  girded  with  frowriing  battle- 
ments: what  follows?     You  must  have  troops  to  garrison 
these  fortresses.     How  many  will  this  service  require? 
Certainly  a  great  augmentation  of  your  present  military 
force— a  considerable  army.     And  thus  it  will  in  the  end 
turn  out  that  the  expenditure  of  millions  in  the  erection 
of  fortifications  wilt  fiiateii  upon  us  the  canker  of  a  stand- 


ing army,  and  entail  upon  the  people  a  tax  for  the  top* 
port  of  that  army. 

The  policy  of  the  honorable  Senator,  [Mr.  BsirroT,]by 
giving  such  paramount  importance  to  all  the  prepantkm 
for  war,  seems  to  me  calculated  to  give  to  our  repablk 
a  military  aspect,  and  dangerous  tendency  to  war.  The 
spirit  of  free  Governments  has  always  been  sufficienllj 
warlike.  The  pride  and  haughtiness  of  the  republicM 
character  have  ever  been  but  too  ready  to  kindle  into 
war,  and  to  seek  for  conquest.  We  need  not  stimulate 
that  spirit.  We  have  enough  of  it,  and  it  »ill  grof 
upon  U9,  or  there  is  no  truth  in  history  or  philosophy. 
To  moderate  and  restrain  that  warlike  temper  will  be 
among  the  diflicult  tasks  of  this  Government. 

These  views  and  considerations  of  the  subject  compel 
me  to  dissent  from  the  policy  recommended  by  the  hon« 
orable  Senator,  [Mr.  Bxhtobt.]  I  am  cpntent  to  poraie 
the  course  that  has  been  marked  out  to  us  on  this  «ab< 
ject  by  the  former  practice  of  the  Government.^  Wc 
have  had  wars,  and  rumors  of  wars,  and  we  shall  htvc 
them  again.  But  is  it  necessary,  because  of  thepo^ 
bility  of  occasional  war,  that  we  should  be  constantlychd 
in  steel,  and  oppress  ourselves  with  the  weight  of  ovi 
own  armor? 

Sir,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  BB9T0>]hasil- 
luded  to  our  present  difficulties  with  France  in  tens! 
calculated  to  excite  our  pride,  if  not  our  apprehcnsioM; 
and  has  told  us  that  our  country  is  in  a  "  naked,"  "»•■ 
erable,"  and  «« defenceless"  condition.  It  is  with  deep 
surprise  thnt  I  heard  such  a  declaration.  How  his  it 
happened,  how  can  it  be,  that  our  country  is  in  so  "i* 
ked,  miserable,  and  defenceless  a  condition?"  Pw* 
the  very  origin  of  the  Government  such  preparstioosii 
it  deeme<l  necessary  and  proper  have  been  inskinjf  m 
the  security  and  defence  of  the  country.  And,  from 
first  to  last,  about  two  hundred  millions  of  dollaitlit«« 
been  expended  upon  our  naval  and  military  estsbliflji 
ments.  About  twenty  years  agfo  we  had  a  war  wj 
Great  Britain;  an  enemy  much  more  powerful  *"^  J^ 
midable,  as  it  respects  us,  than  France  can  be.  we 
were  then  capable  of  re&i sting  this  more  formidable  efl^ 
my,  and  of  successfully  defending  our  country,  its  honoij 
and  its  rights.  Since  that  war  about  forty  miilioni  a 
dollars  have  been  expended  upon  our  naval  and  militift 
establishments.  And  let  it  also  be  remembered  tbi^ 
for  the  last  seven  years,  the  administration  of  this  Oofj 
ernment  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  President  renowned 
in  war,  and  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  B«»toi] 
has  been  one  of  the  leading  supporters  of  that  »dmiwj 
tralion.  Is  it  not  then  matter  of  surprise  to  hf«r  *■■» 
Senator,  under  all  these  circumstances,  and  near  the 
close  of  such  an  administration,  declaring  the  coontg 
to  be  in  a  •«  naked,  miserable,  and  defenceless  con* 
tion?"  Sir,  I  must,  in  this  particular,  be  the  vindiaior 
of  the  administration.  I  cannot  agree  in  the  opinw"* 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri,  though  ssnctionefl 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  SoiTTHAt»]  »Jf 
some  other  Senators,  that  our  country  is  in  a  "  n»k^ 
miserable,  and  defenceless  condition."  Comp*'* /Jj 
condition  now  with  what  it  was  at  the  period  of  *^!*2 
and  glorious  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  !»ues  oftw 
war  will  prove  that  we  were  not  even  then  in  a  "•**;' 
miserable,  and  defenceless  state.  Since  that  war  JJ 
have  expended  forty  millions  of  dollars  upon  our  nsj 
and  military  establishments.  Our  largest  public  rtn^ 
at  that  time  were  frigates.  We  have  since  "'*^'***J 
their  number,  and  have  added  to  them  some  of  the  *^ 
formidable  line  of  battle  ships  that  the  world  «T*^*!a 
Since  that  war  we  have  doubled  our  population,  wj 
now  number  about  fifteen  millions.  Since  that  ■'■^ 
have  paid  off  our  national  debt,  and  now  have  sn  ci 
flowing  treasury,  an  abundant  revenue,  and  ""*^**?2| 
credit.    Add  to  all  this,  that  our  oountry»  throop^ 
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ts  wide  expanse,  is  full  of  energfy,  and  teeming  with 
irosperity;  and  then,  sir,  let  me  proudly  ask  of  any  one, 
f  it  can  be  said  of  such  a  country  that  its  condition  is 
'<nsked,  miserable,  and  derenceless?"  No,  Mr.  Presi- 
3en^  we  are  not  defenceless.  Give  us  a  just  cause  of 
vtr,  snd  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  In  a  just  quarrel 
we  can  meet  any  and  all  enemies,  without  dan{^er  of 
everthrow  or  disaster.  My  confidence  in  this  is  such 
tint,  except  for  the  protection  of  our  i^reat  cities  and 
the  i^rest  channels  of  our  commerce,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  fortifications  are  necessary.  I  utterly  object 
to  them  as  a  system  of  national  defence— a  system  for 
which,  together  with  other  warlike  preparations,  its  ad- 
Toettes  at  once,  and  now,  call  upon  us  for  all  the  sur- 
plus in  our  treasury,  estimated  at  thirty  millions,  and  all 
the  surplus  that  may  accrue  hereafter  till  the  object  be 
eonpleted — a  system  that  must  lead  to  a  standing  army, 
and  perpetual  taxes  for  its  support)  and  which,  to  a 
irett  extent,  must  permanently  limit  the  expenditure 
of  the  revenue  to  the  maritime  frontier,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  all  the  int<erior  country  from  which  it  shall  be 
collected. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  I  thought  less  unfavorably  of 
the  proposed  system  of  fortifications  and  defence,  I 
thoufd  still  think  it  very  impolitic  to  apply  to  it  all  our 
lorplus  revenue.  Some  of  it  at  least  should  be  given  or 
tpplied  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  society,  to  invigorate 
lad  replenish  the  sources  from  which  it  came.  We  are 
Mt  probably  doomed  to  have  more,  upon  an  average, 
than  one  year  of  war  to  twenty  of  peace,  and  it  would 
teem  to  me,  therefore,  to  be  most  unequal  and  unwise 
h)  neglect  entirely  the  objects  connected  with  the  peace- 
fol  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  to  expend  all  the  sur- 
plus revenue  that  peace  has  furnished  on  objects  con- 
Mctcd  with  war.  Better  uses,  I  think,  may  be  made  of 
it  than  the  multiplication  of  forts,  and  the  purchase  of 
nperfluous  arms  to  be  hung  up.  at  rest. 

Mr.  C.  proceeded  to  state  that  a  variety  of  subjects 
hid  been  introduced  into  this  debate,  upon  some  of  which 
he  wished  to  make  a  few  remarks.    The  alleged  de- 
fcneeleis  condition  of  the  country  had  been  broadly  im- 
puted to  the  Senate.     This  imputation,  however,  had 
Kiolred  itself  into  the  comparatively  petty  charge  of 
^^ng*  at  the  last  winter's  session,  defeated  the  passage 
«f  the  *•  fortification  bill,"  as  it  is  called.     This  charge 
^been  denied,  and  an  animated  discussion  has  ensued 
Mtothe  causesof  its  failure.     Having  no  personal  knowl- 
f^  of  the  circumstances  attending  that  bill,  I  can  enter 
nto  no  controversy  concerning  tliemt  but,  sir,  I  have  been 
I  curious  and  interested  listener  to  the  debate,  and  have 
■*le  up  my  verdict  on  the  case .    That  opinion  is  found- 
^  on  none  of  the  disputed  questions  or  details  of  the 
^troversy,  but  upon  this  admitted  state  of  facts — that 
jj«bill  Wat  in  progress  after  night  of  the  3d  of  March 
■*•;  that  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  differed  about 
^iitt  of  the  appropriations  contained  it;  that  the  bill  was 
'j^^lyiobe  lust  m  consequence  of  that  disagreement; 
J^lo  avoid  such  a  result,  the  Senate  proposed  a  con- 
'*'«nce  between  the  two  Houses;  that  the  conference 
l^igreed  to,  and  held  by  committees  mutually  appoint- 
J^»  that  all  the  matters  of  disagreement  between  the 
*•»  Hours  were  settled  and  agp*eed  upon  by  these  com- 
■•'tees,  and  that  each,  as  it  was  its  duty,  should  report 
^<ti  respective  House,  that  the  bill  might  accordingly 
P^;  that  the  committee  of  the  Senate  did,  without  de- 
■7»  niake  the  proper  report  to  that  body;  that  the  Sen- 
««  wtt  then  ready  and  willing  to  act,  and  to  pass  the  bill 
J^*he  terms  agreed  upon;  and  so  anxious,  indeed,  to  do 
~» that,  After  waiting  some  time  to  hear  from  the  other 
™"|»  in  whose  possession  theliill  was,  they  sent  a  re- 
!P«ctlij|  mesMgc  to  that  House  to  remind  them  of  the  sub- 
J2^wt  there  was  some  delay  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
*"•«  wtbe  House  of  Kepretentatives,  or  its  chairman, 


in  making  its  report  to  that  House;  that  the  report  was 
not  made  till  about,  or  af\er,  the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock 
at  nfght,  and  that  the  House  did  not  at  all  act  upon  it, 
owing  to  scruples  of  conscience  on  the  part  of  some  of 
its  members  in  doing  anything  after  that  hour  of  the 
night  at  which  they  supposed  their  congressional  power 
ceased.  As  I  have  learned,  and  understand  it,  such  is 
the  plain  and  authentic  history  of  the  overt  acts  connect- 
ed with  the  fate  of  this  bill. 

According  to  these  facts,  the  Senate  stands  clearly  ac- 
quitted, and  the  loss  of  the  bill  is  imputable  alone  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  not  necessary  to  this 
conclusion  to  inquire  or  search  for  secret  causes  that 
may  have  prompted  these  scruples  of  conscience  that 
destroyed  that  bill.  It  must  be  consolatory,  I  should 
think,  to  its  patriotic  friends  here,  who  mourn  so  elo- 
quently over  its  fate,  to  know,  sir,  that  it  died  for  con- 
science sake.  All  will,  no  doubt,  admit  that,  to  some 
extent,  these  scruples  were  very  honest  and  sincere;  but 
I  grant,  sir,  that  such  a  sudden  and  extensive  ebullition 
of  conscience  may  seem  a  little  surprising,  especially 
when  it  is  recollected  that  it  ia  against  all  former  experi- 
ence; that  neither  Washington,  nor  Adams,  nor  Jeffer- 
son, nor  Madison,  nor  any  of  our  former  Presidents,  nor 
any  former  Congress,  ever  indulged  such  scruples,  or 
hesitated  to  act  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night  of  the  3d 
of  March,  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  the  completion 
of  the  public  business.  But,  sir,  conscience  does  not  go 
by  precedents.  Its  ways  are  of^en  mysterious  and  in- 
scrutable; and  after  all,  and  notwithstanding  all  reason- 
ings and  precedents  to  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing, 
perhaps,  unnatural  or.  strange  in  those  conscientious 
emotions  Which  it  seems  interrupted  the  public  business 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  close  of  the  last 
session.  Remember,  sir,  that  it  was  just  about  the  hour 
of  twelve,  that  witching  time  of  night,  when  conscience, 
long  pent  up,  and  clogged  with  the  politics  of  a  whole 
session  of  Congress,  would  be  most  apt  to  break  out,  and 
make  her  **  compunctious  visiting^." 

Thus  it  is,  Mr.  President,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
loss  of  the  fortification  bill  is  clearly  accounted  for;  the 
Senate  acquitted  of  its  destruction,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  last  Congress  shown  to  have  been 
the  most  conscientious  and  scrupulous  with  which  the 
people  of  these  United  States  have  ever  been  favored. 

[  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have  been  not  a  little 
surprised  at  the  great  importance  that  has  been  ascribed 
to  that  bill,  and  at  tlie  sensibility  that  some  gentlemen 
here  have  manifested  at  the  bare  recollection  of  its  fate. 
\  had  supposed  that  this  sensibility  had  been  more  con- 
fined to  the  seacoast,  where  the  money  was  to  have  been 
expended;  and  to  sorrowful  contractors  and  under- 
takers, who  were  disappointed,  perhaps,  in  their. antici- 
pation of  good  contracts  and  fat  jobs.  I  am  bound  to 
state  that,  unpatriotic  as  such  a  want  of  sensibility  may 
seem  to  be,  there  was  not,  in  all  the  section  of  country 
from  which  I  come,  the  least  exhibition  of  popular  dis- 
tress, or  even  regret,  upon  the  occasion.  And  if  any  of 
the  Senators  who  are  charged  with  having  defeated  that 
bill  should  be  prosecuted  for  the  offence,  and  can  ob- 
tain a  change  of  venue  to  Kentucky,  they  may  be  as- 
sured of  a  very  impartial  trial;  for  if  there  is  any  man 
there  that  made  the  fate  of  this  bill  a  matter  of  any  care, 
concern,  or  importance,  I  do  not  now  recollect  him. 
Yet  Senators  tell  us  here  that  a  •«  tremendous  responsi- 
bility" must  rest  somewhere  for  the  loss  of  that  bill. 
The  process  by  which  this  **  tremendous  responsibility" 
is  got  up  is  curious  enough.  It  is  by  supposing  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  bill,  the  French  had 
invaded  our  country,  captured  our  cities,  and  destroyed 
our  people. 

Can  any  thing,  sir,  be  more  idle  or  extravagant  than 
such  suppositions— suppositions  gravely  made  the  basis 
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of  argrurnent  here  lon|f  aAer  they  hare  all  been  contra- 
dicted by  facts? 

The  French  had  no  cauie  to  invade  ua;  we  had  no 
ground  to  apprehend  such  an  invasion (  and,  in  point  of 
&ct»  they  did  not  invade  us,  or  capture  our  citiei,  or 
destroy  our  people.  What,  then,  becomes  of  this 
Imagined  "  tremendous  responsibility,"  that  has  resound- 
«d  BO  much  and  so  fearfully  in  this  debate? 

Our  present  relations  and  our  pending  controversy 
wkh  France  have  also  (said  Mr.  CniTTKvsaF)  been  dis- 
cussed at  large  on  this  occsBion.  That  subject  (be  said) 
had  for  some  time  past  created  much  concern  and  agita- 
tion in  the  public  mind,  and  war  was  by  many  anticipa- 
ted as  the  most  probable  result.  For  his  part,  he  had 
not  belfeyed  that  war  could  be  made  out  of  such  slender 
jwiterialst  but  still  he  coufd  not  avoid  all  apprehension 
4NI  the  subject.  The  parties  were  in  that  state  of  irrita- 
tion easily  to  be  inflamed,  and  in  which  trivial  circum- 
•tances  might  produce  important  consequences.  In  this 
critical  situation  of  affairs,  he  was  curious  and  anxious 
to  know  what  measures  were  designed,  and  to  be  rec- 
4>mmended  by  the  Executive.  It  was  (he  said)  in  this 
anxious  and  listentng  mood  that,  on  a  former  day  of  this 
•debate,  he  observed  with  pleasure  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gaovot]  rise  to  address  the 
Senate  on  the  subject.  Whatever  should  fall  from  so 
distinguished  a  friend  and  supporter  of  the  administra- 
tion might,  he  supposed,  be  regarded  as  high  evidence 
of  the  course  intended  to  be  pursued  by  that  administra- 
tion. He  was,  therefore,  an  attentive  listener.  That 
Senator,  after  discussing  the  grounds  of  controversy  with 
France,  and  concluding  that  our  Government  had  been 
in  the  right  throughout,  that  France  was  in  the  wrong, 
and  persisted  in  the  wrong,  then  demanded  <*  what  was 
•to  be  done;"  and  called  upon  Senators  « to  come  up  to 
.the  msrk,  and  to  say  openly  what  they  were  for."  This 
(said  Mr.  C.)  was  just  the  point  on  which  I  wanted  to 
bear  the  gentleman  himself.  And  when  that  Senator 
proceeded  immediately  to  say  « that,  for  his  part,  he  had 
no  objection  to  declare  frankly  what  he  was  for,"  my 
attention  was  quickened  to  the  utmost.  The  gentleman 
paused  for  an  inatant,  as  if  to  collect  himself  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  then  made  his  promised  frank  avowal,  by 
Mating  "  that  he  was  not  willing  things  should  remain 
exactly  as  they  were."  You  must  judge,  Mr.  President, 
how  I  was  enlightened  and  affected  b^  this  moat  frank 
and  explicit  disclosure.  That  Senator,  sir,  is  an  old  and 
valued  acquaintance,  and  I  claim  some  sort  of  affinity 
with  him  as  an  old  Kentuckian.  Willing  to  reciprocate 
4JI  good  offices  with  him,  I  am  determined  that  his  ex- 
treme frankness  on  this  occsBion  shall  be  fully  recipro- 
catedt  and  happy  1  am,  sir,  to  be  able  to  repay  the  ob- 
Jfgation  literally,  by  here  declaring,  as  I  now  most  con- 
scientiously do,  to  that  gentleman,  [bowing  to  Mr. 
GmvnT,]  «that  I  am  not  willing  that  things  should  re- 
fnatn  exactly  as  they  are." 

Mr.  President,  the  belligerancy  of  this  debate  seems 
to  have  increased  as  the  prospect  of  war  lias  decreased. 
Since  our  last  adjournment  on  Thursday  or  Friday,  we 
Jiave  all  heard  of  the  offered  mediation  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  amicable  settlement  of  our  controversy  with 
France,  and  of  the  acceptance  of  that  mediation  by  our 
Government.  This  intelligence  has  diffused  a  general 
satisfaction,  and  an  almost  perfect  assurance  of  the  con- 
-tinuance  of  peace,  and  the  restoration  of  all  our  former 
friendly  relations  with  France.  The  honorable  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Buchavaf]  expresses  his  confi- 
dence that  war  will  be  averted;  and  yet,  sir,  at  this  very 
moment  of  returning  peace  and  good  will,  that  Senator 
has  indulged  in  a  hostile  and  reproachful  strain  of  dis- 
cussion. With  rueful  industry  he  has  gone  oyer  the 
whole  ground  of  our  controversy,  and  all  the  diplomacy 
connected  with  it,  coltecting  together  every  little  cir* 


cumstance,  and  odd  end  of  apeech,  message,  or  oont* 
spondence,  that  could  be  made  the  subject  of  reproKh 
or  aninnadveraion  against  France;  and  finally  concludn 
with  a  charge  of  wilful  bad  fmith  against  her  Kingud 
Government.  Why  is  all  this?  Mr.  President.  We  htn 
had  an  unfortunate  dispute  with  an  old  friend.  We  119 
on  the  eve  of  an  honorable  reconciliation,  and  are  about 
to  abake  again,  in  friendship,  the  only  hand,  among  itt 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  that  fought  with  us,  and  for  u% 
in  the  battles  of  our  Revolution.  Why,  at  sach  a  tim^ 
and  on  such  an  occaaion,  does  the  Senator  [Mr.  Bu* 
cbafaf]  assume  such  a  tone  and  language  of  iMultaod 
exasperation  ?  Why  inaolt  the  people  of  France  by  ae* 
cusing  their  Government  of  bad  faith'  In  the  miditiad 
heat  of  the  controversy,  our  Prendent  has  often  and 
solemnly  disclaimed  the  making  of  any  such  accaatk». 
There  was  certainly  much  leas  reason  for  the  Senator*! 
making  it,  now  that  the  contest  is  virtually  ended. 

But  1  remember,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senator  di^ 
Cera- very  much  with  the  President  of  the  United  Stitei 
m  relation  to  these  French  affairs.  He  thinks  that  tbe 
President  has  been  altogether  too  forbearing  and  too 
moderate  in  his  conduct  towards  France,  and  be  opeo^ 
expresses  his  disapprobation  of  that  forbearance,  uu 
rebukes  that  moderation.  Yes,  air,  we  have  ««  *" 
heard  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania— that  land  « 
honest  peace  and  honest  industry — the  land  of  the 
peaceful  Pemi*«ravely  rebuking  General  Jackson  for 
hia  gentleness  and  too  great  moderation.  Nolhioff  cu 
be  added,  air,  to  that  picture. 

The  same  Senator,  ftirther  to  aggravate  the  bad  fertft 
which  he  charges  againat  the  French  Government  for 
the  failure  to  perform  on  their  part  the  treaty  of  Ju^ 
1831,  has  represented  that  treaty  aa  most  favorable  »nj 
beneficial  to  France,  and  states  that,  in  consequence  « 
the  reduction  of  duties  or  taxes,  stipuUied  f^\r^ 
treaty,  upon  the  importation  of  French  wines  ■"^^'iJJ' 
to  our  country,  France  has  already  pocketed  ^*^^^^^jf\ 
of  our  money,  and  was  still  reaping  this  golden  h»"^ 
If  this  be  really  so,  what  becomes  of  the  rouch-boaitfiO 
diplomacy  to  which  we  arc  indebted  for  that  treaty* 
treaty  by  which  France  has  been  enabled  to  pocket,  aw 
will  continue  to  pocket,  about  |1,000,000  per  annum* 
our  money.     But  I  th'mk  it  must  be  very  clear  that  ">e 
gentleman  is  entirely  misUken,  and  that  his  ^^^^Tl 
though  sanctioned,  as  be  supposes  it  to  be,  by  ottcau 
authority  from  our  Treasury  Department,  is  aUog«^n» 
erroneous.     It  may  be  true  that,  if  the  importations » 
French  wines  and  ailks  liad  been  tbe  same  under  ue 
undiminished  duties  that  they  have  been  under  the  ou- 
ties  as  diminished  in  conformity  to  that  treaty,  the  diner- 
ence,  in  point  of  revenue  to  this  Government,  mi^ 
have  been  the  same  (three  millions)  stated  by  wt  gwj 
tlcman.     But  it  by  no  means  follows  that,  because  i»i 
sum  has  been  prevented  from  going  Into  our  ^J^i 
it  has  gone  into  the  pocket  of  France.     The  gentlerow 
has  only  misUken  the  pocket  into  which  it  has  gon^^ 
will  be  evident  to  him  on  a  moment's  reflection.    * 
chief  effect  of  the  reduction  of  duties  on  the  article* 
wines  and  silks  has  not  been  to  put  the  «"*^"f  ®*  ,p. 
reduction  into  the  pockets  of  the  importers  of  ^^'^^ 
tides,  but  to  cheapen  them  to  the  conaumer.   a 
thus,  sir,  instead  of  transferring  three  millions  oi  ^ 
money  to  French  pockets,  the  principal  effect  of 
diminished  duties  is  to  enable  some  poor  girl  to  ^'^ 
silk  dress,  or  some  poor  fellow  to  buy  a  ^^^^^^ 
wine,  which  they  could  not  otherwise  do.  Such  sn  cnw 
I  hope,  would  not  be  at  all  obnoxious  to  tbe  S^!|*:  j.'j^ 

Tbe  same  honorable  Senator  seems  to  think  tost  .^ 
somehow  or  other,  indispensable  to  our  dignit/  a^. 
dependence  that  we  should,  at  all  hazards,  oon^ 
France  to  pay  the  sum  of  money  which,  by  ^^'jjut 
owes  us,  and  that  her  failure  and  refusal  to  i»»^ 
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pi)iiient  reflect  dishonor  and  disgrsc«  apon  u$,  When- 
eter  it  shall  become  necessary,  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  I  shall  be  ready — ^I  know  that  my  constituents  will 
be  ready — to  go  to  every  extremity  of  honorable  war- 
fare for  the  vindication  of  our  country's  dignity  and 
honor.  But  I  confess  that  I  have  not  sensibility  enoug^i 
to  discover  how  the  honor  and  dignity  of  our  country 
are  much  concerned  on  this  occasion.  I  cannot  per- 
eeive  bow  our  honor  and  dignity  are  to  be  affected  by  the 
failure  or  refusal  of  France  to  pay  us  the  debt  she  owes. 
Ifthe  debtor  fails  or  refuses  to  pay  the  debt  he  owes, 
the  reproach,  whatever  it  may  be,  falls  upon  him. 
Who  ever  heard  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  honor  of  the 
creditor  was  supposed  to  be  affected  by  the  misconduct  of 
the  debtor?  The  non-payment  by  France  of  the  debt 
the  owes  us  seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  that  affects  our 
interest  rather  than  our  honor;  and,  therefore,  that  all 
qoeitions  as  to  measures  of  redress,  by  war  or  otherwise, 
are  merely  questions  of  expediency  for  our  dwn  discre- 
tion to  determine. 

I  agree  with  the  honorable  Senator  [Mr.  BircHAif  ak] 

(hat  Prance  owes  us  twentv-five  millions  of  francs,  being 

lomething  lets  than  #5,000,000,  and  that  she  assigns  an 

iuafficient  reason  for  withholding  payment.     But  this 

ia  the  whole  head  and  front  of  her  offending.    We  have 

no  other  complaint  against  her.    Wbuld  it  be  expedient 

and  proper  for  us  to  male  war  for  such  a  cause? 

There  is  no  other  cause  of  complaint  on    our   part 

France  has  in  no  way  offended  agamst  us,  on  this  occa- 

lion,  except  only  by  her  failure  to  pay  the  money  in 

Ration.    Shall  we  go  to  war  to  enforce  its  payment? 

It  b  needless  to  discuss  the  question.     Thank  God,  the 

danger  of  this  war  has  passed  by,  and  we  have,  as  I  be- 

fiere,  an  almost  certain  assurance  of  reconciliation  and 

peace  with  Prance.     Such  an  issue  of  this  controversy 

einaot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  matter  of  public 

congratulation.    If  war  had  been  its  result,  I  should 

Kate  contributed  all  that  was  in  my  humble  power  to 

reader  my  country  successful  in  that  war.     War  of  it- 

ielf  would  have  been  a  suflBcient  reason  with  me  to  take 

By  country's  side,  without  reference  to  its  cause.     But, 

■fi  1  mast  confess  that  I  should  have  been  most  loth  to 

vitneis  anv  such  a  war  as  that  with  which  we  have  been 

threatened.     A  war  with  whom,  and  for  what?    A  war 

jWi  France,  our  first,  our  ancient  ally — whose  blood 

noved  for  us,  and  with  our  own,  in  the  great  struggle 

^t  gave  us  freedom  and  made  us  a  nation.     A  war  for 

woney!  a  petty,  paltry  sum  of  money!     I  know  of  no 

iMtance,  certainly  none    among  the  civilized  nations 

oi  BBodem  times,  of  a  war  waged  for  such  an  objecti 

*Ad,  if  it  be  among  the  legitimate  causes  of  war,  it  is 

nrely  the  most  inglorious  of  them  all.     It  can  afford 

out  Hitte  of  that  generous  inspiration  which,  in  a  noble 

Jjos^i  gives  to  war  its  magnanimity  and  its  glory.     War 

fef  nH)ncy  must  ever  be  an  ignoble  strife.     On  its  bar- 

'WJ  fields  the  laurel  cannot  flourish.     In  the  sordid  con- 

^  but  little  honor  can  be  won,  and  victory  herself  is 

«noal  despoiled  of  her  triumph.     If  we  should  attempt, 

•^y  "fv,  to  compel  France  to  pay  the  money  in  question, 

*»e  who  know  the  two  nations  can  doubt  but  the  con- 

j«l  would  be  fierce,  bloody,  and  obstinate.     Suppose, 

werer,  that  our  success  is  such  as  finally  to  enable  us 

?*^*l«  terms  to  France,  and  to  oblige  her  to  pay  the 

r^:    Imagine,  Mr.  President,  that  the  little  purse, 

:  .  P"«  0^  war  and  carnage,  is  at  last  obtained.   There 

J  %  w,  stained  with  the  blood  of  Americans,  and  of 

"?y«hmen,  their  ancient  friends.     Could  you,  sir,  be- 

now  or  pocket  that  bIood.slaift<Jd  purse,  without  some 

I  *?!?  ***^  P«in  and  remorse  ? 

» Will  follow  the  subject  no  further. 

»v  S!"*  t?**  Mr,  President,  in  conclusion,  to  express 

ehfiS'^  ^"^  for  the  hope  and  confidence  I  now 

»«nain  that  we  are  to  be  saved  from  the  calamity  of 


such  a  war.  And  I  will,  sir,  indulge  the  ftirther  hope,- 
that  the  amicable  settlement  of  alt  our  difflcuhies  with 
foreign  nations  may  contribute  to  restore  more  harmo" 
ny  to  our  councils  here,  and  enable  us,  in  a  more  fni« 
ternal  spirit,  to  act  together  upon  the  great  subjects  of 
domestic  policy  in  which  the  permanent  interest  and 
prosperity  of  our  common  country  are  more  immediately 
concerned. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  MANGUM, 

Th^  Senate  adjourned. 


WSDZTESDAT,  FeBBUABT  S. 

FRENCH  AFFAIRS. 

Mr.  HILL  offered  the  following  resolution;  which  lies 
one  day  on  the  (able: 

Betohedf  That  the  President  cause  to  be  communica- 
ted to  the  Senate,  so  far  aa  there  may  be  information  ia 
the  Department  of  State,  the  number  and  amount  of 
clairoa  for  spoliations,  presented  to  the  comnnlssioners 
under  the  French  treaty  of  1831,  which  were  rejected^ 
and  the  reasons  for  said  rejection. 

Mr.  CLAY  rose  to  make  a  proposition  to  the  Senate, 
which,  although  informally  put,  he  hoped  would  meet 
with  no  objection.  The  press  of  business  was  likely  to 
embarrass  the  Senate,  unless  some  mode  were  adopted 
to  get  through  some  part  of  it.  He  hoped  that  th« 
Senate  would  consent  to  devote  Friday  next  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  bills,  without  the  necessity  of  chang- 
ing  the  rule.  If  it  were  to  be  considered  as  the  general 
understanding  that  Friday  next  will  be  devoted  to  these 
bills,  he  would  make  no  specific  motion  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  said 'he  hoped  such  would 
be  the  general  understanding. 

The  CHAIR.    The  Chair  will  so  understand  it. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  CLAY,  the  previous  orders  were 
postponed,  in  order  to.  consider  the  resolution  he  offered 
some  days  since,  calling  for  information  from  the  Presi* 
dent,  which  it  was  necessary  that  the  Committee  on  For* 
eign  Relations  should  have  before  it.  The  reaolutioQ 
was  accordingly  taken  up,  as  follows: 

lUiolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  Senate,  if  they  be  at  his  comnoand,  copies 
of  the  expose  which  accompanied  the  French  bill  of  in* 
denmity  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  of  France  on  the  37th  of  April,  1835,  and 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  presented  to  the  Cham* 
ber  of  Peers  on  the  5th  of  June,  1835;  and,  also,  a  copy 
of  the  original  note  in  the  French  language,  from  the 
Due  de  Broglie  to  Mr.  Barton,  under  date  of  the  20th 
October,  1835,  a  translation  of  which  was  communicated 
to  Congreas  with  the  President's  special  message  of  the 
18th  January,  1836. 

JRaolved,  aUo,  That  the  President  be  requested  (if 
not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest)  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Senate  a  copy  of  a  note,  if  there  xbe  one, 
from  Mr.  Livingston  to  tlie  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  under  date  of  the  27th  day  of  April,  1835,  and 
copies  of  any  other  official  note  addressed  by  Mr.  Liv* 
ingston,  during  his  mission  to  France,  either  to  the 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaira  or  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  not  heretofore  communicated  to  Congress.  ^ 

Mr.  KING  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  adding 
the  following: 

RtBohtdt  alto.  That  the  President  be  requested  ta 
communicate  to  the  Senate  an  analytical  abstract  of  the 
awards  of  the  commissioners  under  the  convention  with 
France  of  July  4, 1831,  with  the  amounts  respectively 
awarded  to  each  category,  for  which  indemnification 
was  acknowledged  to  be  due  by  Mr.  Dumas,  in  his  re- 
port to  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1835. 

RtBohtd,  further.  That  the  President  be  requested  to 
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^ause  an  estimate  to  be  furniahed  to  the  Senate,  show- 
ing the  probable  advantages  already  derived  by  France 
from  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  July  4,  1831,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  also  under  the  laws  of 
the  United^  States  gratuitously  favoring  French  com- 
merce. 

.  Jtietolvedf  further^  That  the  President  cause  to  be 
communicated  to  the  Senate  any  information  under  the 
control  of  the  Executive  on  the  subject  of  discrimina- 
ting duties  imposed  by  France  unfavorable  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CLAY  accepted  the  amendment  as  a  modification, 
and  it  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolutions  were  then  adopted  in  their  amended 
form. 

EXECUTIVE  PATRONAGE. 

'  An  act  to  repeal  the  first  and  second  sections  of  an 
act  to  limit  the  term  of  office  of  certain  officers  therein 
named  was  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  MORRIS  aiked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pas- 
sage t  which  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  then  tak^n  on  the  passage  of  the 
bi]l,  and  decided  as  follows: 

YsAS — Messrs.  Black,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Clayton,  I>a- 
yis,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Goldsborough,  Kent,  King  of  Geor- 
gia, Leigh,  McKean,  Mangum,  Moore,  Naudain,  Porte-r, 
Prentiss,  Preston,  Bobbins,  Southard,  Swift,  Torolinson, 
Tyler,  White— 23. 

Nats — Messrs.  Brown,  Buchanan,  Cuthbert,  Ewing 
of  Illinois,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Hubbard,  King  of 
Alabama,  Knight,  Linn,  Morris,  Niles,  Robinson,  Bug- 
gies, Shepley,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,   Wall,  Wright— 20. 

NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolutions  of. 
fered  by  Mr.  Bbktoh;  when 

Mr.  MANGUM  rose  and  said  that,  until  very  recent- 
ly, it  had  not  been  his  purpose  to  participate  in  thi«  de- 
bate. Indeed,  the  resolutions  immediately  under  con- 
ttderation  admitted  of  but  little  discussion  and  slight  di- 
versity of  opinion. 

The  first  resolution,  in  its  original  form,  was  novel, 
bold,  and  decided,  and,  in  his  opinion,  eminently  inex- 
l^edient.  It  bore  the  impress  of  its  paternity.  As  it  is 
now  modified,  at  the  suggestion  of  thb  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  [Mr.  Gkuitdt,]  it  imbodies  one  of  that  gen- 
tleman's felicitous  conceptions,  importing  nothing  defi- 
nite, presenting  nothing  tangible,  disarming  resistance, 
because  it  disarms  itself.  It  is  a  smooth  jingle  of  words, 
awakening  no  precise  idea,  indicating  no  defined  prac- 
tical views,  and  sinking  entirely  out  of  sight  those  bold 
and  novel  features  that  characterized  its  original  form. 
It  now  presents  one  of  those  comfortable  positions  on 
which  either  wary  or  scrupulous  gentlemen  may  stand 
well  screened  from  responsibility,  and  say  **ay"  or 
«  no"  with  equal  impunity.  It  is  now  like  nothing  but 
itself,  unless  it  may  be  likened  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, so  far  as  it  affirms  that  things  **  ought  not  to  stand 
exactly  as  they  are."  When  we  shall  come  to  divide 
upon  it,  if  we  shall  vote  upon  it  at  all  in  its  present 
form,  gentlemen  will  find  it  difficult,  having  regard  to 
its  merits,  to  discover  any  motive  for  its  support,  op  to 
suggest  any  precise  and  decisive  reason  wherefore  it 
should  be  rejected.  Unimportant  as  are  these  resolu- 
tions in  themselves,  they  have  been  made  the  occasion 
of  discussing  much  higher  and  graver  matter.  Gentle- 
men had  taken  a  wide  and  discursive  range,  and  touched 
every  topic  that  could  supply  materials  lor  taunt,  crimi- 
nation, and  injurious  comment. 

The  Senate  had  been  assailed  for  refusing  the  supply 
of  the  three  millions  on  the  last  night  of  the  last  session. 
Our  foreign  relations,  and  especially  the  French  war, 


had  been  elaborately  discussed,  and  the  surplui  rcTenoe 
had  been  assailed  with  a  vigor  proportioned  to  tlie 
magnitude  of  the  prize.  In  truth,  thirty  roiUioni  of 
surplus  revenue,  and  the  future  surpluses  accruing  from 
year  to  year,  are  a  great  prize.  To  retain  the  wrplui, 
and  an  unchecked  control  of  it,  is  to  retain  power  is 
the  hands  of  the  present  holders,  and  to  wield  it  with 
an  unresisted  and  irresistible  domination,  in  defiance  of 
constitutional  right,  in  scorn  of  ancient  usages,  and  in 
contempt  of  a  dignified  moderation. 

Mr.  M.  said  he  had  disapproved  the  direction  gireo 
to  most  of  the  debate  by  those  with  whom  he  ususllj 
acted.  He  had  all  along  felt  that  Senators  exposed 
themselves  to  the  suspicion  of  feeling  a  sense  of  wesk* 
ness  in  their  position,  when  they  suflTered  themselves  to 
be  arraignbd  here  by  a  Senator,  and  they  seriously  ind 
gravely  set  about  defending  themselves  againsl  tbe 
charge.  As  to  his  vote  upon  the  three  million  supplji 
it  was  right.  His  first  impression,  strong  as  it  was,  had 
been  strengthened  by  mature  refiecUon  and  subsequeot 
developments.  Upon  that  vote  of  the  Senate  depended 
the  uniform  usage  of  Congress^  the  integrity  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  peace  of  the  country.  He  would 
not,  therefore,  submit  to  be  arraigned  either  by  Senatoti 
here  or  by  the  other  Housd,  or,  strange  u  it  might 
sound  to  willing  ears,  by  the  Executive  itself.  He 
would  submit  to  arraignment  by  no  power  under 
Heaven,  save  that  constituent  body  in  North  Carolins  to 
which  he  always  felt  amenable,  and  to  which  be  oved 
and  cherished  all  duty  and  respect.  Nor  would  he 
undertake  the  disgusting  task  of  delineating  the  history 
of  the  three  million  supply,  its  rise,  progress,  and  jsH 
Its  career  was  brief  and  eventful,  conceived  in  profiigt* 
cy,  nurtured  by  empiricism,  and  brought  to  its  dc*^^^ 
sinister  designs  and  crooked  policy.  The  fabled  god 
that  devoured  his  offspring  was  not  more  cruel  thsn  the 
projectors  of  this  outrage  upon  the  constitution,  the 
treasury,  the  pacific  relations,  and  the  patience  oft 
betrayed  and  insulted  people.  Who  doubts  that  thii 
fruit  of  intrigue  was  crushed  by  the  hand  of  its  psreai. 

Mr.  M.  said  he  should  U^e  his  stand  upon  higher 
ground.  There  was  no  necessity  for  any  extraordinsry 
appropriation.  To  the  close  of  the  last  session  there 
had  not  been  a  word  or  movement,  on  the  ptrt  of 
France,  indicating  hostile  purpose;  nor  has  there  been 
to  the  present  moment.  Not  a  man,  woman,  or  child, » 
the  United  States,  apprehended  war  at  that  tinoe,  m, 
least  of  all,  that  the  first  hostile  demonstration  would  be 
made  on  the  part  of  France.  It  is  true  that,  althe 
opening  of  Congress  in  December,  1834,  the  President 
had  thrown  a  fire-ball  into  the  halls  of  Congress.  Tb« 
question  of  reprisals  upon  French  commerce  wm  distinct' 
ly  submitted  to  Congress.  Every  one  of  the  least  intelli- 
gence knows  that  reprisals  by  one  Power  upon  w 
commerce  of  another,  supposing  them  to  be  at  all  «!«*• 
in  the  resources  of  defence  and  annoyance,  ■•***  "^ 
sarily  connected  with  war  as  is  the  shadow  with  U»e 
substance.  , 

Did  that  message  find  an  echo  in  cither  branch  « 
Congress?  Did  its  recommendations  find  f^vor  wi 
any  parly,  cither  in  or  out  of  Congress?  I)»d  °°n>e 
Senate,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  resolve  that  no  ^fS'*'*!^ 
measure,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  was  nec^ 
sary?  Was  there  a  single  individual  in  this  body  W° 
pliant  enough  to  flatter  the  peculiar  views  of  the  cxecu* 
tive  by  compromiting  the  peace  of  the  country? 

Did  not  the  other  House,  at  the  very  close  of  the"* 
sion,  by  unanimous  vote,  abstain  from  any  specific  re« 
mendation  indicating  the  slightest  apprehension  of  co 
sion?  Above  all,  did  the  Executive  itself,  high  ^^ 
as  it  was,  indicate  to  Congress  any  new  cause  *^' jyjjL. 
hension,  or  new  development,  requiring  ^*^  zl} 
appropriations  for  defence  and  protection?    If*"/*"* 
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ev  oase  existed,  was  it  not  the  bounden  duty  or  the 
Ixecutive,  charged  as  he  is  by  the  constitution  with  the 
ire  of  our  forei|rn  relations,  to  make  it  known  ofBcially 
> Congress^    Will  Senators  press  upon  us  a  state  of  the 
ueslion  that  must  necessarily  imply  a  defect  of  sagvcity 
I  the  Executire,  or  a  plain  dereliction  of  duty }    Such 
I  the  inevitable  consequence.     For,  if  cause  for  extra- 
rdinary  defences  existed,  the    Executive   either  did 
mv,  or  ought  to  have  known  it.     If  he  did  know  it, 
ad  fkiled  to  apprixe  Congress  of  it,  it  was  a  flagrant 
ereriction  of  duty.     If  he  did  not  know  it,  he  was  .dis- 
reditibly  deficient  in  vigilance,  sagacity,  and  forecast. 
rhe  truth  is,  no  such  cause  existed,  nor  is  thcfe  the 
eut  ground  for  imputing  to  the  President,,  in  this  re- 
pcet,  either  dereliction  of  duty  or  deficiency  in  sagacity. 
Whence  came  the  recommendation  for  the  suppty  of 
he  tbree  millions,  and  for  whit  purpote  did  it  come? 
t  did  not  come  from  the  Executive;  it  did  ncit  come 
run  sny  head  of  Department;  nor  did  it  come  re-enforced 
ij  the  deliberate  judgment  of  any  committee.     It  came 
mder  cover  of  the  darkness  of  the  last  night  of  the  ses- 
ion,  upon  the  individual  responsibility  of  a  member  of 
mother  body,  [Mr.  Cambreleng.]    As  it  was  sprung 
ipon  us  under  the  cover  of  night,  so  its  mysterious  end 
s  enveloped  in  impenetrable  darkness.     Half -^f  the 
vhoW  truth  has  not  beei\  told;  sir,  it  never  will  be  told. 
And,  nr,  what  sort  of  authority  is  this,  upon  which  the 
Besite  is  required  to  vote  this  appropriation?    To  vote 
anpply  extraordinary  in  amount,  unconstitutional  in  its 
fwm,  in  the  absence  of  estimates,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
entire  absence  of  the   least  necessity,  either  shown  or 
ilteged,  upon  any  exhibition  of  fact?  This  sort  of  author- 
ity may  be  deemed   sufficient  by  the  <*  faithful."    To 
ne  it  comes  with  no  title  to  respect,  and  scarcely  with 
daim  to  a  decent  forbearance.     And  for  what  purpose 
did  it  cone?    Was  it  to  sooth  the  roused  sensibilities  of 
the  Executive?    Was  it^ designed  as  balm  for  feelings 
woanded  and  pride  chafed  by  discomfiture?    Was  it  in- 
tended as  an  equivalent  for  the  refusal  of  reprisals?    As 
1  delicate  mode  of  flattery,  by  the  strong  expression  of 
mrimited  confidence,  implied  in  the  unconditional  sur- 
Rnder  of  the  purse,  the  sword,  and  the  constitution  ? 
Did  it  look  incidentally  to  the  providing  of  a  contingent 
fcnd  for  the  sumn^er  campaign?    To  enlist  recruits,  and 
to  carry  the  ballot-boxes  by  fraud  or  by  force?    And 
^it  not  look  tathe  embarrassing  of  an  eminent  Senator 
oothisaoor,  [Mr.  Wbite,]  "the  Cato  of  East  Tennes- 
^^   Sir,  tiie  position  of  this  pure  and  distinguished 
Senator  may  well  arouse  the  fears,  excite  the  hatred, 
•ndpatin  motion  all  the  puppets,  '*  Punch,  the  devil, 
*>d  til  of  them,"  that  play  in  this  great  presidential 
SUM.    Well  may  intrigue  be  afoot,  and  under  the  cover 
<|f  night.    It  never  had  more  motive  and  greater  neces- 
"fy  to  make  a  desperate  push.     The  watch-fires  are 
htndling  on  every  hill,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Balize. 
^e  While  banner  is  unfurled  j  countless  crowds  are 
thronging  to  that  standard.     The  Albany  banner  yet 
T^vea  Its  motley  folds  over  the  *' disciplined  and  the 
nithfu).»    But  even  discipline  begins  to  quail  before 
"iperior  numbers.   That  banner  begins  to  bow,  and  will 
vet  be  drs|^led  in  the  mire,  if  the  Hero  of  New  Orleans 
««nc  not  to  the  rescue.    Yes,  sir,  to  the''  rescue.     To 
hira  his  back  upon  the  honest,  the  steadfiast  friend  of 
forty  years-^a  friend  through  good  and  through  evil  re- 
P^i  the  same  firm,  fiut  friend  in  the  log  cabin  of  the 
^Iderncssas  in  the  marble  walls  of  a  palace:  a  friend 
j*>  proud  and  too  pure  to  stoop  to  sycophancy,  too 
honest  to  flatter,  and  too  straightforward  for  the  crooked 
*fy»  of  modern  policy.     To  turn  his  back  upon  this 
w^*  *^d  for  whom?    For  one  that  the  hero  took  to 
thl  h**^  **  ®^  yesterday.    One  who  spumed  him  in 
I?**"  ^  tribulation^  who  would  have  trod  upon  him  in 
^  &m  painful  stnigg^les  for  power,  but  who  has  a  quick 
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eye  for  the  rising  sun,  and  the  smooth  tongue  of  flattery 
for  the  ear  of  power.  If  such  injustice  shall  be  found 
in^  the  heart  of  man,  I  feel  a  strong  assurance  that  it  will 
find  no  echo  in  the  bosoms  of  a  just  and  generous 
people.  Give  us  but  an  open  field,  a  fair  contest,  the 
people's  money  locked  in  the  strong  box,  and  the  hands 
of  power  off,  and  we  promise  to  give  a  good  account  of* 
the  intriguers  on  the  south  of  the  Potomac.  We  shall 
drive  them  out.  They  will  find  no  foothold  in  Mary* 
land,  in  Delaware,  and,  least  of  all,  in  the  great  and 
glorious  '*  key-stone  State."  They  may  be  safe  in  the 
North,  and  the  strong  holds  of  the  empire  State,  but  the 
presidency  and  the  country  will  be  safe  from  the  con- 
tamination of  their  systems,  and  the  blight  of  their  tortu- 
ous and  sinister  policy.  But  to  return.  Suppose  the 
three  millions  had  been  fi^ranted,  does  any  one  doubt 
that  we  would  have  been  in  war?  By  the  phraseology 
of  the  grant,  both  the  means  and  the  implied  discretion 
would  have  been  plaeed  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 
The  French  Chambers  had  taken  a  fiilse  position. 
The  French  Government  had  solemnlv  stipulated  the 
payment  of  the  twenty-five  millions  of  francs.  It  had 
not  complied;  the  delay  had  produced  irritation;  the 
message  of  1834  had  taken  very  strong  gfround;  strong 
expressions  were  used.  The  French  Government  took 
oflTenc^-^recalled  its  minister  here^-offered  passports  to 
ours  at  that  court.  The  law  for  complying  with  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  was  passed,  with  a  condition 
annexed  not  found  in  the  treaty,  nor  contemplated  by 
it;  with  a  condition  that  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
President's  message  should  be  given  before  the  payment 
should  be  made.  All  this  was  clearly  wrong.  The 
position  is  utterly  untenable,  f,  for  one,  (said  Mr.  M.t) 
as  an  humble  American  citizen,  protest  against  all  or  any 
explanations,  in  any  manner  or  form  whatsoever.  If 
France  has  any  ground  of  complaint,  let  her  first  per- 
form her  own  duty,  pay  the  money  solemnly  stipulated 
by  treaty,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  demand  reparation 
for  any  injury,  real  or  imaginary,  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  people. 

In  that  event,  I  doubt  not  that  the  justice  and  mag- 
nanimity of  this  Government  will  do  every  thing  com- 
patible with  its  honor  to  remove  heart-burnings  and  ill- 
will.  In  that  event,  we  may  well  do  it,  without  seeming 
to  be  stimulated  by  low  and  mercenary  considerations. 
Looking  to  the  actual  position  which  France  assumed, 
suppose  the  three  million  supply  had  been  granted,  ac- 
companied with  unrestrained  discretion,  what  would  hate 
been  the  eonsequence?  Is  not  the  probability  strong, 
nay,  is  it  not  almost  certain,  that  measnres  would  have 
been  adopted  that  would  have  brought  war?  Look  to 
the  history  of  this  matter.  On  the  11th  September  last, 
the  Due  de  Broglie  caused  to  be  laid  before  the  Execu- 
tive of  this  country  a  paper  drawn  with  signal  ability 
and  fairness,  and  obviously  designed  as  a  pacific  overture 
to  this  Government,  and  seeking  the  means  of  escape 
from  a  false  position.  What  was  the  reception  given 
it?  High,  cold,  and  haughty.  Breathing  any  thing  but 
the  calm  and  conciliatory  spirit  t>f  that  overture.  In 
three  days  afterwards,  on  the  14th,  this  Government 
sent  peremptory  instructions  to  our  charge  d'affaires 
at  Paria  to  leave  that  Government  forthwith,  in  case  the 
money  should  not  be  paid:  an  order  hastily,  and,  in  my 
judgment,  rashly  given — cutting  off  every  channel  of 
communication  between  the  two  Governments.  Sir,  if 
the  three  millions,  with  the  implied  discretion  contained 
in  the  proposition  for  the  grant,  had  been  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Executive,  might  we  not  have  looked  for 
.  measures  as  strong  as  those  recommended  at  the  previous 
session?  And  would  not  those  measures  have  brought 
war?  Sir,  what  have  been  the  conduct  and  tone  of 
Senactors  in  the  confidence  of  the  administi^tion  during 
thii  session? 
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Tbe  Senator  firom  M'lMoari  [Mr.  BvHToir]  bu  brought 
forward  molutions  looking  not  only  to  the  thirty  mil- 
lions nov  in  the  treasury,  but  to  the  expenditure  of  all 
accruing  surpluses  in  future  years,  for  the  fortification 
and  the  arming  of  our  Atlantic  frontier;  contemplating 
a  gigantic  scheme,  hitherto  not  dreamed  of,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  countless  millions  for  defence  alone,  as  if, 
in  this  enlightened  age,  war  were  the  only  object  and 
purpose  of  mankind.  The  teeming  abundance  of  the 
times,  instead  of  seeking  investment  in  those  great  lines 
of  internal  communication;  instead  of  giving  strength, 
wealth,  happiness,  and  ornament,  to  the  finest  country 
under  the  sun,  and^mpulse  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise; 
in  a  word,  insteadof  being  distributed  among  the  States 
for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  and  strengthening  all 
the  permanent  interests  and  ties  of  social  life — ^this  abun- 
dance is  to  be  poured  out  upon  the  maritime  frontier, 
in  the  construction  of  fortifications,  to  frown  defiance 
towards  all  the  world.  A  scheme  well  worthy  of  the 
spirit  of  the  iron  age !  And  these  resolutions  are  accom- 
panied with  a  speech  mild,  subdued,  and  guarded  in  lan- 
guage, but  breathing  the  furious  war  spirit  of  Mars  him- 
self. Then  follows  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  [Mr. 
GntriTDT.]  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  his  voice 
is  for  war,  or  still  for  peace.  There  is  no  one  but  must 
perceive  that  he  means  tp  whip  up,  and  keep  in  the 
front  ranks  of  the  administration,  go  where  they  may. 
We  learn  the  fact,  portentously  announced,  that  he  is 
not  willing  * <  tiiat  things  shall  remain  exactly  as  they 
are."  In  the  midst  of  this  discussion,  which  seems  well 
pitched  to  bring  the  public  mind  up  to  the  war  point, 
there  comes  the  offer  of  mediation  by  the  Goverhment 
of  Great  Britain. 

Never  has  so  beautiful  a  scheme  of  operations  been  so 
completely  marred  by  an  unlucky  incident.  War,  war, 
horrid  war,  engrossed  every  mind,  and  employed  every 
tongue.  A  French  war  was  preferred,  if  we  could  have 
the  good  luck  to  get  it.  At  all  events,  we  must  have  a 
war.  If  not  a  French  war,  the  treasury  has  charms — a 
war  upon  that,  as  well  as  the  Senate,  may  afford  an 
amusing  interlude  in  these  *<  dull  piping  times  of  peace.'' 
This  magnanimous  offer  of  mediation  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  it  is  understood,  has  been  accepted  by  this  Gov- 
ernment; indeed,  it  could  not  be  refused.  In  this  state 
of  things,  when  every  consideration  of  delicacy,  in  con- 
nexion with  our  own  honor,  as  well  as, the  feelings  of 
the  mediator,  would  seem  to  dictate,  if  not  profound 
silence,  yet  entire  abstinence  from  every  topic  of  irrita- 
tion or  offensive  allusion,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Bi7CHA.TAir]  rises  in  his  place,  and  delivers  the  most 
elaborated  and  high-toned  war  speech  that  has  been 
heard  in  this  Capitol  since  1812.  He  charges,  directly 
and  unequivocally,  dishonorable  equivocation  and  bad 
faith  upon  the  French  Government,  in  terms  the  harshest 
and  most  offensive.  He  goes  a  bow-shot  beyond  any 
thing  said  by  the  Executive. 

Sir,  I  regard  the  Senator*fc  speech  as  an  exposition  of 
the  views  and  feelings  of  the  Executive.  We  perfectly 
understand  the  division  of  labor  among  the  leaders  of  the 
party  in  power.  Is  it  not  known  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Brvtoh]  has  in  charge  the  <*  better  Cur- 
rency," the  bank  rags,  the  yellow  jackets,  and  the  pub- 
lic domain?  The  Senator  has  strangled  the  monster, 
more  fearful  than  the  fabled  Lernaean  hydra,  or,  rather, 
he  has  cut  off  its  head;  but  I  fear  he  has  not  skilfully 
cauterized  the  wound.  The  monster  seems  to  be  in  pro- 
cess of  resuscitation,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  other  smaller 
but  pernicious  monsters  that  seem  to  have  sprung  from 
its  blood,  sprinkled  by  the  Hercules  in  the  struggle  for 
its  decapitation. 

I  tru«t  the  Senator  will  inform  us,  at  some  early  day, 
how  the  experiment  of  suppressing  bank  rags,  and  in- 
creasing the  circulation  of  the  gold  currency,  succeeds. 


1  suppose  the  proportion  of  paper  money  to  the  pnoi 
metals  in  circulation  does  not  now  exceed  mitU 
three  or  four  times  that  which  existed  half  adoza« 
ago.  In  other  words,  I  suppose  the  fictitious  anjAx 
not  more  than  three  or  four  tiroes  greater  in  liam 
to  the  actual  capital  than  it  was  six  or  seven  jemi|i 
As  this  is  an  interesting  experiment,  under  the  iciaii 
superintendence  of  the  Senator,  1  trust  hewiB^i 
such  lights  from  time  to  time  as  his  leisure  and  com 
ence  may  allow.  I  frankly  confess  that  1  am  set il 
out  fear  that  the  rapid  and  unexampled  aui^incRiitii^ 
fictitious  banking  capital  portends  throes  and  cosraiB 
that  may  shake  the  prosperity  of  this  countrjiiiti 
force  and  destructiveness  of  an  earthquake. 

Do  we  not  likewise  understand  that  the  Seubifai 
New  York  [Mr.  Wkioht]  has  in  charge  all  the  pnii 
and-eispecial  interests  of  the  Albany  regenqr  thrauM 
the  Union  ^  And  have  we  not  all  admired  the  m 
dexterity  with  which  he  manages  and  controbtiwii 
cate  and  complicated  machinery? 

And  who  does  not  know  that  the  Senator  fifftM 
sylvania  [Mr.  Buchahak]  has  charge  of  our  foRigi^ 
tions?  His  wary  sagracityand  polished  diploaaer,^ 
ving  strength  and  ornament,  as  they  do,  frooak^A 
perience,  indicate  the  wisdom  and  fitness  of  the  ^ 
Therefore,  upon  this  subject,  I  take  his  speech  nm 
eating  truly  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  Kxecsiiitt 
have  alluded  to  the  harshness  and  offensiTeooi  if ^ 
matter  and  manner  of  that  speech,  as  well  astoAeii 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  ddifv 
Sir,  Mark  Antony's  speech  over  the  dead  bodyrfC* 
was  a  perfect  failure  compared  with  that  of  the  Sfl** 
But  Mark  Antony  was  "a  plain,  blunt  inan,*tfc* 
the  Senator  is  an  eloquent  and  practised  dipta^ 
He  shows  us  the  wounds  of  our  sweet  countfy*itOT 
honor,  "poor,  poor,  dumb  mouths,''  and,  ffljjj 
the  skill  of  Antony,  he  •*  puts  a  tongue  in  every  v« 
which  aforesaid  tongues  discourse  so  eloqoentl^JV 
••  move  the  very  stones  to  mutiny;"  and  my  ^"^^  g 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Crittxkdsk]  may  look  "^JvJ 
•*  ploughshares,"  lest  they  be  converted,  in  thetwl 
of  an  eye,  into  Bowie  knives  and  the  most  i|fjj 
hair-triggers;  and,  strancpe  to  tell,  all  this  ^^}'^^ 
quence  and  exhibition  o^  elaborate  skill  infixisfP'^ 
upon  the  French  Government  at  the  very  iw^* 
our  Government  is  accepting,  yes,  acceptisgi  p**** 
the  offered  mediation  of  the  British  Government  W 
the  Senator  suppose  that,  when  his  speech  itoU  Jj 
a  neat  pamphlet  form,  if  the  President,  ■""^'^y'J 
with  his  franking  privilege,  as  is  his  wont,  sIhwoF 
chance  frank  a  copy  to  his  brother  Louis  PwfJ^ 
would  materially  contribute  to  the  success  of  lh<  ■* 
tion?  Does  the  Senator  desire  wsr,  or  does  te*^ 
peace?  If  the  latter,  I  can  perceive  no  reason .ow 
ing  up  this  show  of  war,  unless  it  be  to  subject  tK 
plus  revenue  to  a  sort  of  legislative  P^"'*^\^ 
war  is  resolved  on,  if 'war  can  be  had  u*}^*'^ 
stances  to  carry  wHh  it  the  patriotic  fccKnf  »«^ 
enthusiasm  of  the  country.  But  war  will  "**]J 
Thank  Godi  war  cannot  now  come.  1  ^*,7g 
felt  a  stronger  reliance  than  at  this  '"^^"^'J^L 
overruling  and  favoring  Providence,  which  ""'^^ 


this  great  country  what  it  is,  will  continue 


toitp^ 


never  expected  to  see,  much  good,  yes,  ine  °"TJ^ 
continued  peace,  likely  to  come  from  the  P***"!;^ 
selBsh  interests  of  the  worst  parly  that  b«*f*^ 
ened  the  prosperity  of  this  country  ^'**'J^^ 
scourge.  Such  are  the  glorious  ends  that  a  r*^^ 
benign  Providence  works  out  by  the  employ""*"'     | 
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eanc^t  and  basest  instruments.  But,  sir,  if,  contrary 
\  all  TOf  anticipations,  war  shnll  come,  whatever  may 
e  my  opinions  of  the  wretched  bnnffling  or  wicked  de- 
^s  of  its  authors,  I  shall  regard  it  as  no  longer  a  party 
atter,  but  as  a  great  national  question,  demanding' 4iie 
!»kMis  co-operation  and  best  energies  of  every  Ameri- 
m  cttisen.  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty,  in  whatever  position 
may  stand,  to  lend  my  humble  aid  to  the  concentration 
fall  the  resources  of  the  country  to  give  vigor  to  the 
obiie  arm,  and  to  sustain,  gloriously  sustain,  the  nation- 
{ character. 

Bat,  sir,  (  repeat  that  war  will  not  come.  The  heads 
f  the  dominant  party  have  peculiar  and  divided  inter- 
its,  and,  consequently,  divided  artd  conflicting  coun« 
lis.  The  present  head  of  the  Government,  high-toned 
dd,  dartnjTf  impatient,  and  eminently  warlike,  is  obvi« 
■dy  bent  upon  bringing  France  to  bis  feet,  or  trying 
be  hazards  of  war.  His  peculiar  views  are  re-enforced 
■d  sustained  by  a  numerous,  powerful,  and,,  for  the  rao&t 
mi,  interested  corps.  Almost  the  entire  official  corps, 
be  anxious  expectants  of  place,  and  the  greedy  seekers 
i  jobs  and  contracts,  will  be  found  on  the  aide  of  the 
Irongest  executive  measures.  War  necessarily  brings 
rith  it  vait  accessions  6f  power  to  the  executive  branch 
i  the  Government— vast  accessions  of  officers  and  em- 
ihyees  to  the  public  service,  and  a  corresponding  in- 
Kiie  in  the  expenditure  of  public  money.  Besides, 
be  army  and  the  navy,  opposite  in  every  thing  to  the  mer- 
Kiary  tribe  to  which  1  have  alluded,  will  be  found  on 
le  side  of  war.  Their  hig^  military  spirit,  their  love 
if  enterprise,  their  aversion  to  the  *'  cankers  of  a  calm 
Nrld,*'  and  their  dievotion  to  glory,  naturally  and  neccs- 
■fily  place  them  on  the  side  of  war.  •*  Tis  their  voca- 
fion."  "The  pride^  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious 
nr**  have  charms  for  the  soldier  not  to  be  resisted, 
^e  are  upon  the  eve  of  a  presidential  election.  The 
gesent  head  of  the  Government,  brave,  bold,  and  war- 
Ke»  is  yet  surrounded  with  the  halo  of  glory  won  in 
Mny  a  stricken  field.  I  have  not  heard  that  the  nomi- 
iKe  for  the  succession  is  particularly  distinguished  ei- 
Iher  for  military  spirit  or  military  achievement.  Though 
be  reposes  under  the  shade  of  the  laureb  that  have 
ipniiif  up  on  the  glorious  field  of  New  Orleans,  yet  I 
■>*€  not  learned  that  he  has  moistened  their  roots  with 
either  his  sweat  or  his  blood. 

Suppose  war  should  come,  and  the  presidential  elec- 
^  tt  hand — who  would  be  called  to  the  helm  of  the 
i^Mel  of  state,  that  she  might  ride  out  in  safety  the  storm 
■withe breakers  ahead? 

6ir»  the  lion  is  a  noble  animal;  the  tiger  is  a  powerful 
UMi  fearful  one;  the  fox  is  cunning,  stealthy,  subtle,  re- 
■vl^ble  for  his  doublings  and  nimble  dexterities.  The 
■on  is  lord  of  the  woodland  domain,  in  peace  as  well  as 
in  vir.  ir,  perchance,  an  alliance  should  be  formed  be- 
jv^n  the  lion  and  the  fox,  (a  most  unnatural  one,)  or 
wtween  the  tiger  and  the  fox,  (less  so,)  it  is  easy  to 
Perceive  that,  in  time  of  peace,  the  subtle  reynard  might 
'^  half  the  tenants  of  the  wood,  and,  by  nimbleness  of 
^*nd  dexterity  in  doubling,  reach  without  harm  his 
r™  *llyi  Isy  his  spoils  at  his  feet,  and  crouch  down  at 
J*y»ws  for  security  and  protection.  But  if  the  wood- 
1^  domain  should  be  awakened  by  the  notes  of  war, 
J*"  the  tenants  of  the  wood  should  prepare  for  the  con- 
J*^  while  the  lordly  lion  would  shake  the  dew-drops 
''ixn  his  mane,  and  rouse  to  maintain  his  ancient  su- 
^'^^^''I'cyi  the  cunning  little  fox  would  hie  him  away  to 
^  eleft  of  some  rock,  from  which  be  might  securely 
"^the  dangers  and  devastation  of  the  battle-field. 

Who  would  be  best  qualified  to  lead  on  In  a  war  with 
^***\  The  French  are  known  to  be  a  |^llant,  war- 
Hl^*  tad  powerful  nation.  Our  national  pride,  national 
r'^t  iod  national  safety,  would  all  be  staked  upon  the 
^    Might  not  the  pieoplcy  by  univenal  acclamatioo, 


call  to  the  head  of  the  Government  the  bravest,  the 
ablest,  and  most  warlike?  Would  any  eye  be  turned  in 
the  hour  of  danger  upon  the  buzzing  favorites  <*in  the 
perfumed  chambers  of  the  great?"  Would  not  a  com- 
mon sense  of  danger  beget  common  counsels,  looking 
to  energy  and  ability  as  the  best  hope  for  honor  and 
safety?  It  is  in  the  contemplation  of  this  state  of  things, 
of  the  imminent  dangers  to  the  designated  succession 
in  the  event  of  war,  that  I  see,  or  think  1  see,  the 
safest  guarantee  for  a  continuance  of  peace. 

If  ail  apprehensions  of  the  French  war  shall  pass  from 
men's  minds,  yet  a  war  of  subjugation  will  be  waged 
upon  the  Senate.  The  dangers  of  this  war,  though  less 
exigfent,  are  but  little  less  interesting  to  the  calm  and 
philosophical  observer  of  the  tendency  of  political 
events. 

Sir,  the  issue  of  this  great  struggle  is  to  determine  the 
fearful  question  whether  thia  Government  shall  retain  ita 
ancient  federative  character,  such  as  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  designed  It  to  be,  or  whether  it  shall  be  in* 
gylfed  in  the  great  Maelstrom  of  consolidation.  It  is  to 
determine  whether  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  is  a  mere 
ideal,  visionary  conception,  or  whether  It  is  a  sensible 
practical  barrier  against  the  excessive  action  of  irregular 
power.  In  a  word,  it  will  determine  the  question  of  as^ 
cendency  between  well-regulated  liberty  and  the  irreg- 
ular excesses  of  irresponsible  power.  Sir,  this  contest 
is  moat  unequal,  whether  viewed  with  reference  to  the 
characters  of  the  parties  to  it,  or  with  reference  to  their 
resources  for  defence,  annoyance,  or  open  assault. 

The  Executive  is  essentially  active,  the  Senate  neces- 
sarily passive.  The  Executive,  in  its  very  unity,  pos- 
sesses a  great  element  of  strength.  As  an  emanatiort 
from  the  popular  will,  it  possesses  g^eat  power,  because 
of  its  popularity.  The  power  of  nomination  and  ap- 
pointment, and,  yet  more,  the  power  of  removal  from 
office,  secures  support,  and  subdues  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance. It  has  the  expenditure  of  vast  amounts  of  public 
money  in  various  forms,  the  power  of  creating  hope  and 
expectation  in  the  distribution  of  patronage,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  money  to  favorite  contractors.  The  glitter 
of  office,  rank,  and  station,  may  be  held  up  to  tempt  the 
ambitious,  and  the  glitter  of  gold  to  tempt  the  mercenary. 
These  g^eat  and  various  powers,  centred  in  a  single 
individual,  upheld  and  controlled  by  a  single  will, 
capable  of  indefinite  expansion  and  the  minutest  con- 
traction, like  the  pVoboscis  of  an  elephant,  now  tear- 
ing up  an  oak  by  the  roots,  and  now  picking  up  a  pin; 
now  overawing  and  subjugating  a  State  Legislature,  and 
now  subsidizing  apolitical  hack;  and  all  this  re-enforced 
and  sustained  by  an  unscrupulous  press,  acting  in  perfect 
concert,  re-echoing  the  word  of  command  from  the  cen- 
tre upon  every  hill  and  in  every  vale  of  this  great  con- 
federacy; against  the  shafts  of  which  a  long  life  of  virtue 
and  integrity  aflbrd  no  protection,  but  the  higher  and 
more  shining  the  merit,  the  more  certainly  will  the  poi- 
soned arrow  be  sped — against  all  this  fearful  array  of 
power  and  influence,  how  can  an  individual,  or  hbw  can 
the  Senate,  expect  to  escape  the  doom  already  denounc- 
ed against  them? 

The  Senate,  on  the  contrary,  is  merely  passive;  it  has 
-no  patronage  or  gold  to  tempt  the  ambitious  or  merce- 
nary. It  possesses  none  but  mere  conservative  powers. 
It  is  a  mere  staying  power— a  sort  of  political  break* 
iHrater — resisting  on  the  one  side  the  excessive  ebullitions 
of  executive  ambition,  and  the  waves  of  a  temporary 
popular  fury  on  the  other.  The  individual  Senators 
have  no  sympathy  or  encoursgement  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  respective  States,  nor,  indeed,  there,  unless 
they  be  pliant,  or  unless,  what  can  hardly  be  expected, 
the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people  shall  be  able  to 
resbt  this  formidable  array  of  executive  power  and  in- 
fluence. 
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In  its  lefpislative  character,  it  is  merely  co-ot-din«te  with 
the  other  branch  of  Congress.  In  its  executive  capacity, 
it  must  either  follow  the  lead  of  the  Executive,  or  be 
driven  to  the  exercise  of  odious  and  unpopular  powers. 
In  the  former  case,  it  derives  no  strength,  as  there  is  no 
ascription  of  merit;  in  the  latter,  it  has  to  encounter  the 
denunciation  of  the  Bxecutive,  its  retainers,  and  disap- 
pointed nominees.  Is  it  not  wonderful  that,  in  this  un- 
equal contest,  the  Senate,  planting  itself  upon  the  ram- 
parts of  the  constitution,  has  been  able  to  hold  out  to 
long  against  an  Executive  as  remarkable  for  his  popular- 
ity as  for  the  fury  of  his  assaults?  Right  or  wrong,  doet 
it  not  afford  consoling  evidence  of  individual  firmness 
and  integp'ity.^  Does  it  not  manifest  on  the  part  of  Sen- 
ators a  confidence  in  the  ultimate  right  judgment  of  the 
people,  as  refreshing  to  our  hopes  as  it  is  complimentary 
to  the  intelligence,  good  sense,  and  virtue,  of  our  coun- 
trymen? 

'The  events  of  another  year,  though  they  may  not 
solve,  yet  they  may  throw  much  light  upon  this  interest- 
ing problem.  If  the  Senate  shall  be  permanently  broken, 
either  by  direct  ^ction  upon  it,  or  indirectly,  through 
the  State  Legislatures,  one  of  the  great  safeguards  of 
liberty  will  have  fallen.  The  direct  and  inevitable  ten- 
dency will  be  to  the  centralization  of  all  political  power. 
If  there  be  any  truth  in  political  science,  perfectly 
elear  it  is  that  centralized  power  is  but  snother  name  for 
despotic  power.  Precisely  in  proportion  as  you  cen- 
tralize, in  the  same  proportion  do  you  approach  absolute 
power.  Power  begets  power,  and  a  tendency  to  cen- 
tralization, in  the  long  run,  will  reach  that  point. 

To  render  power  innocuous,  it  must  be  broken  up  into 
fragments,  and  such  a  distribution  msde  of  it  that,  with- 
out the  power  of  one  department  to  control  another,  it 
may  yet  check  and  stay  its  action.    To  stand  still  is  safe. 
To  move  onward  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  parts 
is  accomplishing  the  highest  object  of  Government.     But 
for  one  department  to  be  endowed  with  the  strength  of 
toilencing  or  dragging  on  all  the  othere,  perfae  out  nefiu^ 
willing  or  unwilling,  is  to  consummate  the  highest  disai- 
ten  of  an  irregular  and  despotic  Government.    Opposing 
powera  in  politics  are  not  unlike  opposing  powera  in 
physics.    By  delicate  adjustment,  perfect  harmony  may 
be  preserved,  and  a  just  equilibrium  attained.     If,  in  the 
distribution  uf  power,  all  the  great  interests  that  Govem- 
«Dent  is  designed  to  protect  shall  be  fairiy.  represented, 
and  that  representation  shall  be  so  adjusted,  upon  organic 
principles,  that  no  interest  can  act  on  another  without 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  representing  each  and 
every  interest,  it  would  present  a  scheme  corresponding 
to  our  highest  conceptions  of  a  just  and  wise  Govern- 
ment.    The  history  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  Governments, 
shows  that  where  power  has  been  centralized,  there  it 
has  been  absolute «  and  that  liberty,  in  every  country, 
has  borne  a  direct  proportion  to  the  equality  and  skill 
with  which  opposing  though  not  conflicting  powers  have 
been  distributed.    The  characteristic  diflference  between 
the  Governments  of  Asia  and  Europe  is,  that,   in  the 
former,  there  is  a  centralization  of  power,  and,  of  course, 
the  dead  level  of  despotism;  in  the  latter,  power  is  more 
or  less  distributed,  and«  of  course,  more  or  less  liberty  in 
exact  correspondence.    I  will  not  punue  this  subject, 
though  examples  drawn  from  history  might  shed  a  flood 
of  light  on  these  propositions. 

Sir,  the  French  wsr  disposed  of,  and  the  Senate  put 
out  of  the  way,  or  rather  the  <*  factious  msjority"  got 
rid  of,  the  dominant  party  will  at  length  reach  the  great 
immediate  object  of  all  their  efforts;  I  mean,  the  surplus 
revenue,  the  thirty  millions  on  hand,  and  the  rapidly 
accruing  revenues  of  the  country.  All  the  rest,  sir,  are 
mere  pretexts,  decoys  for  gulls.  That  stubborn  major- 
ity in  the  Senate  out  of  the  way,  a  show  of  war  njust 
yet  be  kept  up  to  decoy  the  people,  through  their  feel- 


ing^ of  patriotism,  to  yield  assent  to  the  lavish  snd  pnrf^ 
ligate  squandering  of  thirty  millions;  yes,  and  all  the 
future  accruing  surpluses,  until  thirty  millions  Bhtll  be 
more  than  three  times  told  upon  jobbers,  contncUm, 
favorites,  and  all  the  vampyres  belonging  to  the  8et,undei 
the  f^ulse  of  warlike  preparations^  as  if  war  were  the  nle 
business  of  life.    I  know  gentlemen  are  not  so  ibsllovis 
to  attach  so  much  importance  to  these  gigantic  lehcsKs 
of  national  defence  as  their  speeches  might  seen  to 
indicate.     The  surplus  revenue  must  be  seized  upos. 
Sir,   it  will  be  so  comfortable.  It  will  not  only  serve  to 
fill  their  pockets,  but  will  give  a  prodigious  activity  to 
all  the  electioneering  operations  in  the  making  of  thek 
President,     Sir,  it  is  vain  to  speak  of  the  intelligesee 
and  virtue  of  the  people  bein^  able  to  resist  the  pover 
of  a  party  backed  by  thirty  millions  in  monef,  tnd  u 
amount  not  much  less  in  the  shape  of  the  public  (k>> 
main.    I  know  (said  Mr.  M.)  that  there  are  Statesi  ud 
people  in  some  of  the  SUtes,  that  scarcely  feel  tbe  ii- 
fiuence.      But  at  other  points  of  the  line  of  battl^ 
where  a  decisive  impression  is  necessary  to  be  insde^it 
can  and  will  be  made.    Tbe  Government  is  too  ricb.  It 
must  be  made  poor  before  it  can  be  made  ecooooicil 
and  pure.     As  you  increase  the  surplus  raesna  of  tiie 
Government,  you  multiply  the  schemers,  projectoi^ 
and  sturdy  beggars,  who  will  fall  upon  devices  tbit  wiB 
infallibly  reach  and  squander  the  money. 

Sir,  we  stand  in  a  new  position,  one  wholly  unknovs, 
until  now,  in  modern  history.  We  have  all  the  qrap" 
toms  of  s  highly  diseased  plethora.  We  have  too  DHicb 
money.  Economy  is  rapidly  giving  place  to  a  wsstefol 
profligacy.  Chimerical  projects  are  act  on  foot  mereli 
to  get  the  money  expended.  Public  men  are  lonnf  w 
sense  of  tbe  responsibility  that  habits  of  rigid  ecoooqr 
enforce. 

Sir,  when  I  firat  came  to  Congress,  if  a  propoRtM 
had  been  introduced  requiring  the  expenditure  of  thiny 
millions  in  military  defences,  it  would  hare  ben 
laughed  to  scorn.  The  mover  would  have  been  derided 
as  the  merest  moonstruck  visionary.  All  would  bare 
seen  then,  as  they  must  now,  that  it  is  impossible  to  Iq 
out  that  amount  annually;  that  tbe  requisite  skill  tu 
the  necessary  labor  cannot  be  procured,  if  you  had  tbi 
power  of  Midas  to  convert  tlie  mountains  into  9m 
gold.  Yet,  this  is  the  natural  downward  cennt 
Twelve  yeara  ago,  the  annual  expenses  of  Goverooes 
were  under  ten .  millions.  Under  this  administntin 
which  came  into  power  with  such  lavish  promiieao 
economy,  and  pledges. to  bring  back  the  GovemnentH 
the  cheapness,  simplicity,  and  purity,  of  its  earlier  is 
better  days,  the  expenditure  has  increased  to  a  n> 
largely  above  twenty  millions,  and  in  the  future  vena; 
expect  to  see  those  expenses  exceed  thirty  millioia 
year.  Is  there  the  slightest  necessity  for  this  increa&e 
None  at  all.  Is  it  possible  that  the  people  would  tolei 
ate  this  state  of  things,  if  they  were  fully  awakened  t 
\0  Sir,  the  treasury  must  be  reduced,  or  thisGorcn 
noent  will  sink  into  profligacy,  artd  its  retainers  into  u 
ter  corruption.  But  I  tell  you,  sir,  and  1  tell  ^^ 
pie,  from  my  place  here,  that  this  administntion  and  i< 
active  corps  of  supportera  will  not  suffer  this  money  I 
be  taken  out  of  their  hands.  I  tell  the  people  that  tl 
administration  will  not  suffer  the  States  and  the  pc^ 
to  take  and  enjoy  their  own  money.  I  tell  the  p^ 
that  every  plan  of  equal  distribution  of  this  aurpj 
treasure,  that  is  not  now  needed,  that  is  lying  f^ 
to  be  scrambled  fur,  will  be  resisted  to  tbe  death  by  Ui 
sdministration  and  its  loyal  supporters.  I  tell  them  tw 
the  friends  of  the  administration  will  vote  for  the  v» 
extravagant  appropriations,  exceeding  far,  very  n^ 
amount,  the  most  extravagant  ever  known,  beretosirt 
with  the  view  of  reducing  this  surplus  as  much  as  po<< 
ble,  and  for  the  purpose  of  expending  it  among  M  ^ 
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linen  and  eroployeea,  for  works  but  little  needed,  if  at 
i.  I  ny  to  the  people,  mark  this  prediction,  and  see 
'  it  shall  not  be  verified  to  the  letter.  I  tell  thetti  that 
lete  unappropriated  surpluses  are  of  no  use  to  any 
Be,  except  to  the  deposite  banks«  and  that  to  them 
tey  serve  as  precisely  so  much  capital,  upon  which 
hey  trade  and  make  profit  exactly  as  if  they  were  then* 
wa.  I  tell  the  people  that  in  this  way  the  admlnistra* 
ioo  holds  a  power  over  thirty  or  forty  banks  in  the  dif- 
erent  States^  that,  if  exerted,  would  crush  three  fourths 
f  the  number  in  a  day.  I  tell  them  that  a  power  of 
ife  and  death  over  thirty  or  forty  banks  is  a  power  over 
be  directors,  stockholders,  and  their  debtorsi  to  a 
peater  or  less  degree.  It  is  a  power,  to  a  great  ex- 
teat,  over  the  money  concerns  of  the  country,  and  over 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands'  of  our  people.  I  ask 
the  people  whether  this  power  (abused  or  not,  or  to  be 
Kbased  or  not)  is  not  too  great  and  dangerous  a  power 
to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  any  man?  I  ask  the  peo- 
ple vhether  these  privileged  corporations  are  better  en- 
titled to  have  the  use  of  the  public  money  and  to  make 
profit  out  of  it,  as  if  it  were  their  own,  than  the  States 
and  the  people  of  the  States,  by  the  sweat  of  whose 
brows  it  was  earned? 

And  yet  the  banks  will  keep  it.  The  States  and  the 
yeople  will  not  be  permitted  to  have  it  equally  distribu- 
ted daring  this  administration.  Sir,  it  is  not  in  the  na- 
hire  or  temper  of  power  to  surrender  any  of  its  advan- 
t^cs.  if  this  money  were  given  up,  there  might  not 
•oy  loager  be  inducement  for  thousands  and  tens  of 
ftouisads  of  ibcMe  now  engaged  in  the  work  to  con- 
tiaue  their  effans  to  appoint  the  successor,  to  make  the 
Biltimore  nominee  the  next  President. 

If  the  land  bill  were  permitted  to  pass,  this  money 
would  be  banded  over  to  the  SUtes,  for  the  use  of  the 
people  of  the  States.     More  than  nine  hundred  thou- 
M»  dollars  would  immediately  go  to  my  own  State. 
Is  internal  improvement,  education,  railroads,  and  the 
■U17  .^'^r  beneficial  forms  in  which  it  might  be  ap- 
plied, it  would  give  a  prodigious  impulse  to  the  wealth, 
ptoiperity,  and  happiness,  of  the  people  of  that  State. 
Healiv  it  seems  that  this  surplus  and  useless  public  mo- 
ney had  as  well  go  to  the  use  of  the  people  of  the 
&Mei,  to  make  them  prosperous  and  happy,  as  to  go 
to  the  use  of  the  banks  to  build  up  overgrown  fortunes 
for  the  stockholders.      But  our  venerable  President 
<lMib  otherwisei  and  what  Senator  shall  dare  to  call 
bHBKlf  the  friend  of  the  President,  if  he  dare  to  think 
differently? 

The  Senator  from  Hissouri  [Mr.  Bshtok]  distinctly 
■lyi  that  this  gigantic  scheme  of  national  defence  was 
mtroduced  expressly  to  defeat  the  land  bill,  and  to  pre- 
sent an  equal  distribution  of  the  surplus  among  the  States. 
I  thank  liim  for  this  frank  and  manly  avowal. 

We  now  understand  each  other.    These,  then,  are 

<|>|BpetiBg  propositions.     Let  us  calmly  examine  the 

"^^  of  each.    I  beg  the  people  to  examine  them 

ttltoly,  fairly,  and  dispassionately. 

.Itiiagreat  and  interesting  question,     ft  must  give 

"H  to  a  keen  and  protracted  contest.     The  parties  on 

^^  nde  are  strong  and  powerful.     The  States  and 

™^  people,  on  one  s&e,  against  the  general  Govern- 

"l^f  Slid  its  office  holders,  friends,  and  retahiers,  on 

|«e  other.    These  are  the  parties.    I  take  my  stand  on 

)^^^  of  the  States  and  the  people.    I  take  it  with 

*^^ence,  though  with  certain  knowledge  that  all  our 

l***nt  efforts  will  be  defeated.     I  rejoice  to  see  every 

P^oompelled  to  take  position.    I  am  gratified  to  see 

KCttuesttn  come  up  to  the  mark.     There  is  no  middle 

r^JQod.    They  must  fall  into  the  ranks  on  the  side  of 

WW*!?*  ""^  ^^  people,  or  they  must  fsll  into  the 

"U*?*  ^*»  Government  and  Us  official  corps.     Take 

r««tioB,  (^nUemen.    Let  the  people  see  where  you 


are.  I  know  your  strength.  I  know  that  present  de- 
feat is  our  lot.  We  know  that  our  cause  is  good;  and, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  we  shall  be  ready  to  do  battle 
for  it,  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  yeart  yes,  sir,  firm« 
ly  and  fearlessly  will  we  do  battle  for  it,  for  the  term 
of  the  longest  of  the  Punic  wars.  The  people  will 
look  ont  they  will  investifpite  its  meritsf  they  will  come 
to  our  aid;  they  will  achieve  the  victory  over -power, 
and  its  friends  and  myrmidons,  even  in  their  intrench- 
ments.  Sir,  I  know  we  are  beaten  for  the  present. 
The  official  corps  and  its  adheretnts  have  a  tower  of 
strength  in  the  President  and  his  veto.  They  will  keep 
the  money  for  a  while*  The  President's  influence  may 
screen  and  sustain  them  yet  a  little  longer.  Beware  of 
the  hour  when  that  protection  ahall  be  withdrawn.  Be- 
ware of  the  vengeance  of  an  abused  people.  You  may 
bind  poppies,  mingled  with  the  laurel  of  New  Orleans, 
yet  a  little  longer,  round  the  brows  of  the  people.  But, 
beware:  the  day  of  retribution  will  surely  come.  Ma^ 
ny  of  us  may,  and  most  probably  will,  sink  under  the 
hoof  of  power.  <*The  blood  of  the  martyr  is  the  seed 
<of  the  church.''  There  will  be  those  to  follow  who 
will  drive  the  spoiler  from  his  prey. 

I  have  said  the  States  and  the  people  are  on  one  side. 
Is  it  not  so?    Have  not  the  most  decisive  expressions  ci 
popular  opinion  been  heard,  in  the  old  States,  in  favor 
of  the  land  bill?    Have  not  the  Legislatures  that  were 
free  from  party  control  expressed  their  approbatioo 
strongly?    Do  they  not  know  that  the  public  debt  is 
paid?    Do  they  not  know  that  the  money  here  is  not 
needed,  and  cannot  be  properly  used?    Do  tliey  not 
know  that  this  superabundance  destroys  responsibility, 
begets  extravagance,  and  must  end  in  profligacy  and 
corruption?    Do  they  not  know  that  it  is  in  this  form 
only  that  they  can  hope  to  be  sharers  in  this  rich  and 
princely  public  domain'    Do  they  not  know  that  an 
equal  distribution  would  awaken  enterprise,  stimulate 
imlustry,  and  enrich  and  embellish  the  States?    And  k 
it  wonderful  that  the  people  every  where  desire  the 
measure'    But  not  so  the  politicians.    To  them  it  is 
wormwood  and  gall.     To  the  great  ''  spoils  party"  it 
brings  terror  and  alarm.    To  all  others  it  brings  healing 
on  its  winp,  unless,  perchance,  to  a  very  few  whose 
pride  of  opraion  may  be  startled,  or  to  some  from  the 
new  States,  who  may  hope  by  other  modes  to  derive 
yet  greater  benefits  from  the  public  lands  than  thb 
measure  promises.  ~  If  the  measure  shall  pass,  I  know 
it  will  be  vetoed.     That  is  a  great  evil,  and  yet  I  would 
not  abrogate,  modify,  or  touch,  the  veto  power.    I  re- 
gard the  veto  as  one  of  the  contrivances  in  our  system 
to  break  the^hock  of  consolidated  power;  a  wise  oon- 
trivance  to  break  sudden  excesses  in  legislative  aetioe. 
In  the  long  run,  it  must  yield  to  the  settled,  dispassion- 
ate judgment  of  the  country.     In  this  case,  I  venture  to 
predict  that  result.    But  the  **  spoils  party".^how  is  it 
that  this  parly  can  have  an  interest  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  communities  through  which  it  is  distributed? 
Let  us  lodk  into  this  matter. 

This  great  scheme  of  civil  and  political  liberty  of  ours, 
the  admiration  and  wonder  of  the  age,  is  yet  but  an  ex- 
periment: an  experiment  thus  far  illustrating,  and  glo- 
riously illustrating,  Uie  truth  of  the  great  principle  upon 
which  our  whole  system  rests:  that  man  is  capable  of 
self-government.  This  system,  in  its  successful  and 
splendid  career,  is  year  by  year  developing  new  symp- 
toms, new  tendencies,  and  unforeseen  phenomena; 
some  portending  evil,  otliers  full  of  refreshing  promise 
and  encouragement. 

In  the  early  and  purer  times  of  the  republic,  psrties 
were  divided  upon  great  principles,  growing  out  of  the 
workings  of  the  system  itself.  With  equal  zeal  and 
patriotism,  they  took  essentially  different  views  of  the 
tendencies  of  the^systeui.     This  diversity  of  opinion  was 
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found  in  every  State,  oonnected  with  no  local  interest 
or  sectional  bias,  but  having  reference  solely  to  g^reat 
questions,  on  which  each  and  every  part  of  the  body 
politic  had  an  equal  interest. 

These  parties  were  the  best  and  purest  that  have 
sprung  up  in  our  history.  Time  alone  could  settle  the 
great  questions  between  them,  and  time  has  settled  defin« 
itively  many  of  them.  In  the  progress  of  events,  these 
parties  took  a  tinge  from  sectional  prejudice  and  local 
interest,  and  were  exposed  to  other  occasional  disturb- 
ances and  deflections,  from  strong  and  heady  personal 
ambition.  In  the  fulness  of  time,  in  more  than  half  the 
States,  they  lost  almost  every  thing  but  their  names, 
and  were  merged  in  the  great  and  fearful  vortex  of 
sectional  interests,  and  sectional  interests  alone,  except 
■o  far  as  personal  ambition  yet  clung  to  them,  and  oc- 
casionally modified  their  action.  This  modification  of 
parties  existed  at  or  about  the  time  that  I  first  took  a 
place  in  the  councils  of  the  Union.  I  then  regarded 
them  as  having  taken  the  most  dangerous,  the  moat  re- 
morseless, and  the  very  worst  combination  that  was 
compatible  with  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  and  a 
reasonable  guarantee  of  practical  liberty.  How  short- 
sighted and  how  erroneous  were  my  views.  This  modi- 
fication, resting  essentially  upon  great  sectional  inter- 
ests, banded  together  for  the  oppression  and  legisla- 
tive plunder  of  the  rest,  produced  an  irregular  over- 
action  in  the  political  machine,  as  well  as  in  the  c^st 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  country.  This  again  run  into 
a  new  modification,  or  rather  produced  a  political  phe- 
nomenon, eluding,  as  yet,  the  calculations  of  the  philos- 
opher, in  reference  either  to  the  probable  term  of  its 
duration,  or  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  its  mischief. 

We  now  see,  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  a  great, 
numerous,  and  powerful  psrty,  formed  without  refer- 
ence to  sny  great  principles  of  national  policy,  without 
regard  to  sectional  interests,  maintaining  a  sort  of  neu- 
tral ground  upon  all  the  interesting  and  deeply  agitating 
questions  of  the  times — a  middle  position,  from  which, 
with  a  dexterous  skill  in  the  art  of  balancing,  they  may 
incline  to  the  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  as  exigen- 
cies may  require:  neither  tariff  nor  anti-tariff,  neither 
internal  improvement  nor  anti-internal  improvement, 
neither  abolitionists  nor  anti-abolitionists,  different  sec- 
tions of  the  party  holding  antagonist  principles  upon 
idl  these  questionsf  and  the  parly  itself,  or  rather  the 
heads  of  it,  holding,  at  different  periods,  opinions  favor-  ^ 
able  to  both  sides  of  these  as  well  as  other  vital  ques-  * 
tions.  We  see  them  disregarding  or  despising  princi- 
ple, acknowledging  no  test,  save  only  that  of  loyalty  to 
their  chief  for  the  time  bein|[,  and  the  behests  of  party, 
knitted  together  by  selfish  interests;  with  no  element 
of  coherence  but  the  love  of  office  and  the  desire  of 
public  plunder. 

This  party  has  acquired  -the  appropriate  and  signifi- 
cant appellation  of  <*  the  spoils  party."  The  idea  was 
first  suggested  by  one  of  their  high  priests,  who  minis- 
ters with  becoming  devotion  at  the  altars  reeking  with 
public  spoils.  They  go  for  office  and  the  spoils  of  of- 
fice.  Their  greatest  interests  are  centred  in  the  treasury 
and  the  offices  of  the  country.  To  increase  the  means 
of  the  treasury,  and  to  multiply  offices,  contracts,  and 
jobs,  is  to  increase  their  prosperity.  It  is  clear  that  the 
interest  of  the  spoils  party  is  directly  opposite  to  the 
interests  of  the  people.  It  is  equally  clear  that  they 
are  a  corps  separate  and  alone,  having  a  common  in- 
terest among  themselves,  but  no  interest  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  community.  As  they  have  a  sepa- 
rate interest,  so  they  have  a  separate  organization, 
which,  in  its  character,  is  hard,  stern,  and  inexorable. 

They  are  in  the  nature  of  a  great  military  encampment 
in  the  midst  of  a  peaceful  community,  living  upon  the 
fruits  of  honest  men's  labor,  feared,  hated,  and  yet  for 


the  most  part  implicitly  obeyed.  Their  discipline  is 
exact,  and  their  strategy  masterly.  They  occupy  every 
important  post  throughout  the  Union.  They  are  moved 
by  a  single  will.  An  impulse  at  the  centre  is  felt 
throughout  the  extremities.  They  are  endowed  with  a 
sort  of  political  ubiquity.  A  single  word  of  command 
from  head-quarters  brings  upon  foot  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  office-holders  and  expectants,  dispersed 
throughout  the  Union,  animated  by  one  spirit,  and  in- 
tent upon  a  single  object.  Re-enforced  by  a  subsidized 
press,  thev  simultaneously  utter  a  spurious  coinage  of 
public  opinion,  which  is  borne  from  the  extremities  to 
the  centre,  whence  the  refluence  sweeps  over  tbe  entire 
confederacy.  By  this  process,  a  man  of  straw,  or  cer- 
tainly a  John  Den  or  Richard  Fen,  may  be  presented  as 
a  presidential  candidate,  with  high  claims  and  a  com- 
manding popularity.  To  consummate  tbe  scheme,  another 
order  issues  for  a  great  Baltimore  convention  **  fresh 
from  the  people,''  to  determine  precedence  between 
the  rival  pretenders  to  the  throne.  This  trained  band 
IS  instantly  afoot,  delegates  are  sent,  some  with  and  some 
without  constituents.  They  take  their  seats  in  conven- 
tion, with  cap  in  hand,  ready  to  register  the  edicts  of 
their  chief — ^the  dispenser  of  the  spoils;  and  these  edicts 
are  sent  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  as  the  collected 
will  and  wisdom  of  *<the  great  democratic  repubKcan 
party." 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  no  merit,  however  exalted, 
no  public  service,  however  illustrious,  can  contend, 
single-handed  and  alone,  against  this  stupendous  array 
of  power  and  influence.  It  is  easy  to  see,  if  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  time  being  shall  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  this  fearful  organization,  bringing  his  ofllcial  power, 
patronage,  and  influence,  to  bear  upon  freedom  of  opin- 
ion and  the  freedom  of  suffrage,  that  successful  reaist- 
snce  will  be  difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible.  It  ia  easy 
to  see  that,  if  the  people  shall  not  riee  in  their  mi^t, 
while  it  is  yet  time,  and  brand  with  scorn  ali  arrogant 
interference  with  their  rights,  and  impudent  attempts 
to  dictate  tbe  succession,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
they  will  surrender  in  despair,  and  abandon  all  hope  of 
ever  seeing  another  President  freely  chosen  by  the  un- 
biased suffrage  of  the  people. 

Sir,  I  pronounce  it  as  my  delibehite  and  solemn  con- 
viction, that  if  the  people,  in  the  pending  contest,  shall 
not  rise  in  their  strength  and  rebuke  executive  interfe- 
rence, and  the  odious  dictation  of  a  successor,  unless  con- 
vulsion shall  produce  a  new  state  of  things,  we  shall 
never  see  another  President  freely  chosen.  Not  more 
surely  did  the  Emperors  of  Rome,  backed  by  their  prae* 
torian  bands,  in  the  worst  periods  of  her  history,  diet  ale 
the  succession,  than  will  this  organization,  headed  by 
the  President,  appoint,  from  term  to  term,  his  successor. 
If  this  organization  shall  prevail  at  this  time,  where  is 
the  ground  of  hope  for  defeating  it  in  the  future?  Will 
the  people  ever  have  a  stronger  case,  or  can  the  *'  pow- 
ers that  be"  well  have  a  weaker  one.^ 

Is  this  nominee  either  eminent  for  talent  or  illustrious 
for  public  service?  Where  are  the  fruits  of  his  ability, 
or  the  monuments  of  his  statesmanship?  Where  the 
proof  of  elevation  of  principle,  broad  statesmanlike 
views,  decision  of  character,  or  pure  political  integrity? 
Where?  Where?  And  yet,  without  pretension  lo  dis- 
tinguished public  service,  without  eminence  of  ability, 
or,  least  of  all,  high  public  virtue,  he  is  a  powerful  and 
formidable  competitor.  Who  can  estimate  the  power 
and  influence  of  **  the  spoils  party?"  Look  to  the  en- 
tire South.  You  see  their  candidate  holding  a  doubtful 
struggle  in  every  Slate,  save  one,  from  the  Potomac  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  against  an  eminent  citizen  of  their 
own,  with  identity  of  views,  identity  of  principles,  and 
a  common  interest.  You  see  him  borne  on  without  a 
feeling  in  commoo>  a  principle  in  common,  or  an  inter- 
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«st  in  common,  with  the  great  body  of  our  people.  Tou 
tee  him  borne  on,  in  despite  of  his  havin^^  been  against 
them  upon  odious  tarifTfl;  against  them  upon  the  profit- 
gtte  squandering  of  money  upon  internal  improvements; 
agsinst  tbem  upon  the  slave  question;  and  againat  them 
upon  efcry  essential  view  touching  the  pure  and  eco- 
nomical administration  of  this  Government. 

Sir,  what  individual  popularity,  necessarily  local,  can 
contend  against  this  factitious  popularity,  endowed  with 
obiquity,  and  supported  by  the  keenest  seljish  interests^ 
Sir,  the  only  hope  is  in  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of 
the  people.  And  yet  the  people,  scattered,  dispersed, 
vithoQt  unity  of  purpose  and  concert  of  action,  can  make 
.but  feeble  head  against  a^corps,  powerful,  disciplined, 
active,  and  controlled  by  a  single  will.  The  truth  is, 
orginizalion  must  be  met  with  organization,  aa  far  as 
pncticable,  or  the  freedom  of  election  will  be  gone  for 
«Ter. 

To  return.    Sir,  what  are  we  debating  about  >   The  loss 
of  the  fortification  bill  at  the  last  session.     Why  consume 
tine  in  criminating  the  Senate,  supposing  this  body  to 
becalpable?    Gentlemen  say  the  horizon  is  lowering; 
that  a  cloud  of  war  hangs  upon  its  distant  verge  in  the 
cast;  that  it  may  yet  come  and  burst  upon  us  in  its  fury. 
Theyaay  our  maritime  frontier  is  naked  and  defenceless, 
and  that  we  are  destitute  of.  all  the  muniments  of  war. 
Why,  then,  consume  time  in  vain  and  unprofitable 
diKunion?    Why  have  two  months  of  the  session  been 
aoiTered  to  pass  without  executive  recommendation,  or 
any  estimatea  from  the  Departments  for  extraordinary 
appropriations.'     Why  does  the  executive  department 
ikep,  while  the  enemy  are  upon  us?    Why  do  gentle* 
■en  waste  the  precious  time  in  a  war  of  words,  when 
they  should,  according  to  their  own  views,  be  preparing 
for  a  iterner  war?     What  bill  have  they  introduced? 
What  measure  have  they  proposed?    The  French  fleet 
of  fifty  or  sixty  sail,  it  is  said,  is  hovering  on  our  coast? 
They  came  to  overawe  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate, 
or  to  atrike  a  decisive  blow  ?    Are  the  friends  of  the 
administratton  paralyzed'    What  preparation  have  they 
nadetomeet  this  formidable  enemy?    What  prepara- 
tion have  they  proposed?    What  increase  of  the  naval 
pvver?    Sir,  they  have  a  proposition  on  the  subject  of 
Ibenanl  defences.     What  do  you  suppose  it  is?    Ten 
or  twenty  line  of  battle  ships  of  the  first  class?    No,  sir; 
it  is  oiuch  more^  modest.    The  administration  asks  for 
ivo  frigites,  one  sloop,  and  one  steam  battery. 

If  ^ntlemen  suppose  their  alsrms  well  founded,  what 

■Mt  they  think  of  the  inertness,  the  imbecility,  yes,  sir, 

^  the  fiituity,  of  the  administration  that  they  seem  so 

V^^  to  support?     Sir,  gentlemen  must  be  satisfied  by 

tail  time  that  they  are  to  have  no  war,  except  the  war 

■pon  the  Senate,    and   the  war  upon  the    treasury. 

"*ntlemen  say  they  have  carried  their  elections,  and  will 

^  the  Senate.     I  shall  not  regret  it.    This  body, 

^"f  may  look  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities.    It  needs 

^^»    Besides,  it  is  time  that  gentlennen  should  take 

*w  whole  responsibility  of  their  measures.     Who  will 

^  feel  a  sentiment  of  compassion  for  the  distresses  and 

*"^aiices  of  our  venerable  President,  when  he  shall 

K^  piMsesaion  of  the  Senate?    How  many  debts  are 

HHP^?    How  many  importunate  claimants  of  office, 

^  many  sturdy   beggfars,  supple  sycophants,    and 

^icable  tools,  have  been  turned  away  with  soothing 

prances  and  .bitter  dehunciationa   "of  the  factious 

J***t«,»»  that  would  not  allow  the  party  in  power  to 

Keep  good  faith  with  their  friends,  and  fulfil  their  just 

wa  rmonable  expectations?     Will  not  this  tribe  come 

^unoering  st  the  doors  of  the  presidential   mansion? 

.  jjj  ****y  Bot  press  upon  and  annoy  him  by  day  and  by 

"W?    But,  nr,  1  differ  from  rosny  of  my  friends. 

wH,  *w*  ^^^^  ***^  carried  the  Senate  two  years  ago, 

^°^Sh  the  country  would  have  auflTered  in  the  mean 


time,  the  defenders  of  the  constitution  and  the  lawt 
would  haveacauired  greater  strength  to  place  them 
both  upon  a  safer  and  more  durable  basis.  And,  sir, 
what  are  two  years  of  lawless  domination,  in  the  life  of 
a  great  Government? 

The  opposition,  without  incurring  the  calumny  and 
odium  that  have  closed  the  public  ear  against  them, 
would  dave  been  heard.  The  fruits  of  a  weak  and 
wicked  policy  would  have  ripened  into  their  full  maturi- 
ty of  bitterness.  The  people  would  have  tasted  them. 
The  «  glory"  fruit  might  have  been  beautiful  to  the  eye, 
but,  like  the  fabled  fruit  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  sea, 
would  to  the  taste  have  turned  to  ashes  and  bitterness. 

The  people  may  yet  have  to  taste  some  of  these  bitter 
fruits.  If  an  explosion  shall  come,  as  come  it  must, 
sooner  or  later,  in  the  paper  system,  and  twenty  or  thir- 
ty millions  of  public  money  shall  be  lost  by  broken 
banks,  (which  is  not  at  all  improbable,)  the  wise  and 
sober-minded  may  regfard  it  as  a  bitter  fruit  of  the  **hard 
money''  humbug.  <*The  faithful*'  will  defend  it  as  not 
too  high  a  price  for  the  "glory"  of  the  experiment. 

If  war  shall  come,  I  learn  from  military  men  that  m 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  gun-carriages  will  be  imme- 
diately needed  to  work  the  guns  in  the  fortresses  now 
ready  to  receive  them.  I  learn  that  there  are  scarcely 
one  hundred  fit  for  use,  and  that,  with  all  the  labor  that 
cnn  be  applied  to  it,  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fif)y  or  sixty  can  be  made  in  a  month.  So  that,  not- 
withstanding regular  appropriations  for  that  object  have 
been  made  for  the  last  seven  years,  not  more  than  one 
hundred  guns  can  be  mounted,  nor  can  the  full  number 
for  five  or  six  months.  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
ability  and  vigilance  to  be  found,  nowadays,  in  the  pub- 
lic service.  Sir,  the  fact  cannot  be  disguised,  that  al- 
most every  department  of  the  Government  is  in  a  state 
little  short  of  utter  disorganization. 

The  only  department  over  which  energy,  skill, 
science,  and  a  sleepless  vigilance  preside,  is  the  one 
unknown  to  the  law,  created  during  this  administration, 
without  law  and  against  law,  but  yet  well  known  in  prao- 
tice-^I  mean  the  electioneering  department.  In  this 
last  depsrtment  every  thing  is  full  of  life,  activity, 
vigor,  alertness,  and  precision.  If  the  elections  of  a 
State  are  to  be  carried,  though  we  have  but  few  gun- 
carriages,  yet  every  gun  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it; 
emissaries  and  agents  are  afoot,  the  whole  battery  of  the 
press  opens,  and  the  whole  pack  unkennelled;  and, 
amidst  shouts  of  glorification,  humbug,  calumny,  smoke, 
smut,  fire,  and  thunder,  victory  usually  perches  on  the 
banner  of  this  department,  and  approves  itself  well 
worthy  of  its  high  and  distinguished  reputation.  If 
State  Legislatures  are  to  be  carried,  whether  to  make 
Senators,  or  to  make  <<  black  lines,"  no  troops  but  such 
as  the  Spartans  of  Tennessee  or  the  Romans  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, can  guard  against  insidious  surprise,  or  repel  the 
fury  of  assault.  But  as  to  the  other  departments,  their 
condition  can  neither  command  admiration  nor  excite 
envy. 

The  Post  Office  Department  sunk,  two  years  ago, 
under  a  load  of  guilt,  corruption,  and  disgusting  rotten- 
ness. The  public  eye  was  turned  for  a  moment  on  a 
spectacle  so  appalling  in  so  young  a  Government,  but  it 
was  again  dazzled  by  the  glory  of  this  administration, 
and  the  whole  Department,  with  its  rottenness  and  cor- 
ruptions, passed  from  under  the  eye  as  it  passed  out  of 
the  minds  of  men.  It  scarcely  produced  a  sensation,  it 
hardly  \th  an  impression.  I  trust  it  is  getting  better 
under  the  present  head;  I  hear  that  it  is,  m  its  financial 
condition.  I  would  humbly  suggest  that  a  little  more 
expedition  and  a  little  better  sealing-wax  might  decided- 
ly enhance  its  usefulness  and  character. 

The  State  Department  may  safely  rest  its  hopes  of 
1  immortality  upon  its  masterly  diplomacy  in  the  late  ne- 
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gotiation  with  France.  Besides  Ihe  enduring  fsine  in 
Wxtcog^pby  which  it  has  achieved  for  oar  country,  it 
baa  well  nigh  got  tis  into  a  war  with  with  our  earliest 
friend  and  most  ancient  ally,  upon  a  cause  so  slight 
that  it  might  have  defied  the  inventive  genius  and  wily 
dexterity  of  Talleyrand  himself  to  make  so  much  of  it 

The  Treasury  Department,  [  trust,  keeps  a  steady 
•ye  on  its  deposite  banks  and  the  *'  better  currency." 
If,  when  tbey  shall  come  to  account  for  the  thirty  mil- 
lions in  their  vaults,  they  shall  be  as  wide  of  the  mark 
as  are  the  Secretary's  reports  and  estimates  to  Congress, 
the  Government  will  be  either  very  rich  or  very  poor. 
If  I  might  take  the  liberty.  I  would  recommend  the  pur- 
chase of  Pike's  arithmetic.  Learning  and  science  in 
this  enlightened  ag^,  whether  in  lexicography  or  arith- 
metic, are  quite  commendable,  particularly  in  a  Depali- 
mcnt. 

There  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  will  infuse  into  that  branch  of  the  public 
service  a  sufficient  degree  of  zeal  and  energy  to  have 
his  two  frigates,  his  sloop,  and  steam  battery,  in  the 
highest  condition  by  the  arrival  of  the  French-  fleet  of 
sixty  sail  on  our  coast. 

Of  the  War  Department— but  of  that  I  will  say  noth- 
ing, for  I  know  but  little.  If  I  knew  any  thing  in  it  de- 
manding censure,  it  would  give  me  no  plessure,  indeed, 
it  would  coet  me  pain,  to  cast  it.  But  this  I  will  say: 
that  1  sincerely  hope,  when  we  shall  come  to  look  into 
the  causes  of  this  disastrous  and  disgraceful  Indian  war 
In  Florids,  no  ground  for  censure  will  be  found  either 
in  the  want  of  g^ood  faith,  of  due  forecast,  or  a  seasonable 
preparation  to  meet  the  exigency.  Sir»  one  feels,  while 
ranging  in  these  Departments,  that  he  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  wilderness  of  sweets.  I  will  pursue  the  subject  no 
further  for  the  present;  I  may,  on  some  future  occasion, 
in  an  humble  wsy,  pluck  a  few  of  them. 

Thubsdat,  Fbbruart  4. 
INCENDIARY  PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr.  CALHOUN,  from  the  select  committee  to  whom 
that  part  of  the  message  of  the  President  was  referred, 
made  a  report  at  much  length,  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing bilh  which  was  read,  and  ordered  to  a  second 
reading. 

A  BILL  prohibiting  deputy  postmasters  from  receiving 
or  transmitting  through  the  mail,  to  any  State,  Terri- 
tory, or  District,  certain  papers  therein  mentioned, 
the  circulation  of  which,  by  the  laws  of  said  State, 
Territory,  or  District,  may  be  prohibited,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Be  U  madedt  &e.,  Thst  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
deputy  postmaster,  in  any  State,  Territory,  or  District, 
knowingly  to  receive  and  put  into  the  mail,  any  pam- 
phlet, newspaper,  handbill,  or  other  paper,  printed  or 
written,  or  pictorial  representation,  touching  the  sub- 
ject cf  slavery,  addressed  to  any  person  or  post  office 
in  any  State,  Territory,  or  District,  where,  by  the  laws 
of  the  said  State,  Territory,  or  District,  their  circula- 
tion is  prohibited.  Nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  any  deputy 
postmaster  in  said  State,  Territory,  or  District,  know- 
mgly  to  deliver  to  any  person  any  such  pamphlet,  news- 
paper, handbill,  or  other  paper,  printed  or  written,  or 
pictorial  representation,  to  any  person  whatever,  except 
to  such  person  or  persons  as  are  duly  authorized  by  the 
proper  authority  of  such  State,  Territory,  or  District, 
to  receive  the  same. 

Sac.  2.  And  be  U  further  enaeied^  That  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  dismiss  from  office 
any  deputy  postmaster  offending  in  the  premises,  and 
such  deputy  postmaster  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  in 
•ny  court  having  competent  jurisdiction,  be  fined  in  any 
sum  not  less  than dollsrs,  and  not  more  than  — 


dollars,  according  to  the  aggravation  of  the  offeiiee,st 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sbg.  3.  Aid  be  it  fttrtktr  enacted^  That  it  shall  be  Ae 
duty  of  deputy  postmasters,  mail  carriers,  and  other  ofK- 
cers  and  agents  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  to  » 
operate,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  prevent  the  circalstios  of 
any  pamphlet,  newspaper,  handbill,  or  other  papeiv 
printed  or  written,  or  pictorial  repreientation  si  afoi^ 
said,  in  any  State,  Territory,  or  District,  where,  by  tbi 
laws  of  said  State,  Territory,  or  Dtstrict,  the  asme  nc 
prohibited  I  and  that  nothing  in  the  acts  of  Con|fre«li 
establish  and  regulate  the  Post  Office  Department  shall 
be  construed  to  protect  any  deputy  postmaster,  mri 
carrier,  or  other  officer  or  agent  of  said  Departnca|; 
convicted  of  knowinrly  circulating  in  any  State,  Tern 
tory,  or  District,  as  aforesaid,  any  such  pamphlet,  aew 
paper,  handbill,  or  other  paper,  printed  or  written, « 
pictorial  representation,  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  nd 
State,  Territory,  or  District. 

Sxc.  4.  And  be  U  further  etmdee^  That  it  shall  be  ihi 
duty  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  furnish  to  the  depot} 
postmasters,  and  the  agenta  and  officers  of  the  Depat- 
ment,  copies  of  the  laws  of  the  several  States,  Ternl» 
riea,  and  Districts,  prohibiting  the  publication  or  die* 
lation  of  any  pamphlet,  newspaper,  handbill,  or  otko 
paper,  printed  or  written,  or  pictorial  repreaentaiiosi 
within  the  limits  of  said  States,  Territories,  or  Distiid^ 
for  their  government  in  the  premises;  and  make  mA 
regulations,  and  give  such  instnictions  for  carrying  til 
act  into  effect,  as  msy  not  be  contrary  to  law. 

Sic.  5.  And  be  ii  furUur  enaded.  That  the  depolf 
postmasters  of  the  omces  where  the  pamphlets,  ne«ij 
papers,  handbills,  or  other  papers,  printed  or  vr^ 
or  pictorial  representations  aforesaid,  may  be  deposMi 
shall,  under  the  inatructions  of  the  Postmaster  Genefi% 
from  time  to  time  give  notice  of  the  same,  so  that  tb^ 
may  be  withdrawn  by  the  person  depositing  them;  m 
if  not  withdrawn  in  the  space  of  one  month  tbereafni^ 
shall  be  burnt  or  otherwise  destroyed. 

Mr.  MANGUM  moved  that  five  thousand  extra  copM 
of  the  report  be  printed. 

Mr.  DAVIS  said  that,  aa  a  motion  had  been  made  li 
print  the  paper  purporting  to  be  a  report  from  thcseWj 
committee  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  would  rema* 
that  the  views  contained  in  it  did  not  entirely  meet  M 
approbation,  though  it  contained  many  things  which  IM 
approved  of.  He  had  risen  for  no  other  purp*"*  j"" 
to  make  this  statement,  lest  the  impression  ahoold  p 
abroad  with  the  report  that  he  assented  to  those  portioai 
of  it  which  did  not  meet  his  approbation. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Georgia,  said  that,  lest  the  same  «» 
understanding  ahould  go  forth  with  respect  to  his  vievj 
he  must  state  that  the  report  was  not  entirely  *^^ 
to  by  himself.  However,  the  gentleman  from  SouO 
Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhovw,]  in  making  this  report,  hadtf- 
ready  stated  that  the  majority  of  the  committee  did  n« 
agree  to  the  whole  of  it,  though  many  parts  of  it  »*'• 
concurred  in  by  all.  ... 

Mr.  DAVIS  aaid  he  would  add  further,  that  he  rmgoi 
have  taken  the  usual  course,  and  made  an  additional j** 
port,  containing  all  his  views  on  the  subject,  but  thoug^ 
it  hardly  worth  while,  and  he  had  contented  hin»» 
with  making  the  statement  that  he  had  just  made. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  said  this  was  a  departure  InN" 
the  usual  course — by  it  a  majority  might  dissent;  •* 
yet,  when  the  report  was  published,  it  would  ■*** 
be  a  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  ikk^^ 


report  of  two  members  of  it. 


tbtttte 


•  members  of  it.     It  was  proper  "'^  JTI 
whole  matter  should  go  together  with  the  billf  th«?^ 
report  submitted  by  the  majority  might  be  read  ^^° 
bill,  to  show  that  the  reading  pf  the  report  WM  not  in  cw' 
fiict  with  the  principles  of  the  bill  reported.  Hethoog" 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolioa  [Mr.  Miveffv]  v» 
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Uter  modify  bis  motion,  80  as  to  have  the  report  and 
in  published  together. 

Mr.  LINN  remarked  that,  being  a  member  of  the 
mmittee,  it  was  but  proper  for  him  to  lay  that  he  had 
vented  to  several  parts  of  the  report,  though  he  did 
ot  concur  with  it  in  all  its  parts.  Should  it  become 
ecemry,  be  would,  when  the  subject  again  came  be- 
ire  the  Senate,  explain  in  wbat  particulars  be  bad  co- 
idded  with  the  views  given  in  the  report,  and  bow  far 
e  haul  dissented  from  them.  The  bill,  he  said,  had  met 
rith  bis  approbation. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  he  hoped  his  friend  from  North 
Mina  would  modify  his  motion,  so  as  to  include  the 
imtinf  of  the  bill  with  the  report,  it  would  be  seen, 
»7  comparing  both  together,  that  there  was  no  non  se- 
mtw'm  the  bill,  coming  as  it  did  afler  this  report. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  had  only  stated  his  impres* 
mt  from  hearing  the  report  and  bill  read.  It  appeared 
obim  unusual  that  a  report  should  be  made  by  a  mi- 
Nfity,  and  merely  acquiesced  in  by  the  committee,  and 
lilt  the  bill  should  be  adverse  to  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS  said  the  report  was,  as  he  understood  it 
sbe  read  from  the  Chair,  the  report  of  the  committee, 
le  bad  spoken  for  himself  only,  and  for  nobody  else, 
M  the  impression  might  go  abroad  that  he  concurred 
a  all  parts  of  the  report,  when  he  dissented  from  some 
if  them. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  ^id  that  a  maiority  of  the  committee 
fid  not  concur  in  the  report,  though  there  were  two 
Members  of  it,  himself  and  the  gentleman  from  North 
Qtfolina,  who  concurred  throughout;  three  other  gen- 
femen  concurred  with  the  greater  part  of  the  report, 
Isugh  they  dissented  from  some  parts  of  it,  ana  two 
ipitiemen  concurred  also  with  some  parts  of  it.  As  to 
ie  bill,  two  of  the  committee  would  have  preferred  a 
tterent  one,  though  they  had  rather  have  that  than 
Mk  at  all;  another  gentleman  was  opposed  to  it  alto- 
|ttber.  The  bill,  however,  was  »  natural  consequence 
<f  the  report,  and  the  two  did  not  disagree  with  each 
odier. 

Mr.  CLAY  said  reports  were  merely  argumentative 
ppen,  and  were  not  considered  as  adopted  paragraph 
bf  paragraph,  by  the  Senate,  in  ordering  them  to  be 
printed.  If  a  bill  embracing  the  principles  of  a  report 
Vtt  adopted,  the  reasoning  of  the  report  might,  so  far 
Mipplicable,  be  considered  as  adopted. 

Mr.  LEIGH  rose  merely  to  state  to  the  Senator  from 
warns  that  the  bill  did  not  contradict  the  reasoning 
pf  the  report,  and  was  confirmatory  of  that  portion  of 
*lo  which  it  referred.  This  the  gentleman  would  see 
vben  he  came  to  read  the  report  and  bill  together. 

Mr.  HANGUM  then  modified  his  motion  by  moving 
^  print  5,000  copies  of  the  report,  together  with  the 
Wlj  which  motion  was  agreed  to. 

NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

The  Senate  then  took  up  Mr.  Bskto^i's  resolution 
w  appropriating  the  surplus  revenue  to  national  de- 
fence? when 

Mr.  MANGUM,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  yield- 
eo  to 

Hr.  CLAYTON,  who  addressed  the  Senate  till  the 
]|«nl  hour  of  adjournment;  when,  without  concluding, 
"^  g«'e  way  to 

Mr.  PORTER,  on  whose  motion 

The  Senate  adjourned. 

Fbidat,  FsBHUAnx  5. 

SMITHSONIAN    LEGACY. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resohi- 
wn  to  authorise  the  President  to  appoint  an  agent 
lorepreaent  the  United  States  in  any  suit  concerning  the 
SmilUsonitn  legacy. 

Yot.  XU.—25 


Mr.  PRESTON  expressed  some  doubU  whether  the 
United  States  Government  could  or  ought  to  avail  itself  • 
of  this  bequest,  and  wished  that  the  resolution  should 
be  laid  on  the  table  until  the  Senate  should  be  more  full.  . 

Mr.  LEIGH  replied  that  he  had  entirely  made  up  his 
mind  both  that  the  Government  had  the  power  to  take 
this  bequest,  and  that  it  was  its  duty  to  do  so.  He 
assented  to  the  motion  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table 
for  the  present. 

The  resolution  was  then  laid  on  the  table. 

ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  TIPTON  offered  the  folI6wing  resolutions}  which 
lie  one  day  for  consideration: 

Hesoloed,  That  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  be 
instructed  to  inquire  whether  the  army  is  sufficiently 
numerous  for  the  duties  they  are  required  to  perform, 
and  for  the  occupation  of  our  various  forts. 

Resolved,  also.  That  the  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs inquire  and  report  to  the'  Senate  whether,  in  their 
opinion,  the  pay  and  emoluments  to  the  officers  of  the 
army  is  sufficient  compensation  for  the  services  they  are 
required  to  perform. 

The  resolutions  having  been  read, 

Mr.  TIPTON  said:  These  resolutions  direct  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Aifairs  t6  inquire  whether  our  army, 
as  at  present  organized,  is  sufficiently  numerous  for  the 
occupation  of  our  fortifications  and  the  performance 
of  the  various  other  duties  which  necessarily  devolve 
upon  it. 

In  submitting  the  resolutions  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  accompany  them 
with  a  few  brief  remarks,  explanatory  of  my  motives  for 
proposing  the  inquiry.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered 
an  alarmist;  my  fears  have  not  been  operated  upon  by 
the  rumors  of  war  so  frequently  heard.  I  do  not  expect 
to  raise  recruits  in  time  to  terminate  the  war  now  raging 
between  us  and  the  Seminole  Indians,  nor  am  I  influ- 
enced in  the  course  I  have  taken  by  any  thing  that  has 
been  said  here  or  elsewhere  on  the  subject  of  any 
other  war,  but  purely  by  a  desire  to  put  our  peace 
establishment  upon  a  respectable  footing,  and  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  these  conflicts  with  the  Indians  on 
our  bordera. 

I  am  unable  to  see  any  just  cause  for  war,  unless  it 
arise  from  unfortunate  collisions,  which  will  occasionally 
occur  between  our  border  inhabitants  and  the  neigh- 
boring Indian  tribes;  and,  sir,  I  am'  convinced  that  the 
sure  way  to  prevent  war  id  to  be  well  prepared  for  it.  if 
we  expect  to  keep  peace  with,  the  Indian  tribes,  we 
must  provide  and  keep  constantly  stationed  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity  an  efficient  military  force  to  awe  them 
into  submission. 

I  have  waited  until  two  months  of  the  session  have 
passed  away,  hoping  that  some  other  Senator,  better 
qaalifled  than  myself,  would  institute  this  inquiry;  but 
seeing  that  such  has  not  been  the  case,  I  have  deter- 
mined  to  move  in  it,  and  1  beg  honorable  Senators  to 
examine  and  decide  upon  this  subject,  not  as  a  party 
question,  but  as  one  intended  solely  for  the  good  of  our 
common  country.  1  do  it,  sir,  with  great  diffidence, 
for  many  reasons.  I  consider  it  a  matter  of  some  conse- 
q[uence,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  meet  with  oppo- 
sition. The  mover  should  possess  more  ability  than  I 
do,  to  defend  it.  I  have  consulted  no  one.  The  meas- 
ure is  my  own,  and  I  am  answerable  for  it.  I  am  aware 
that  the  people  of  this  country  look  with  a  jealous  eye 
upon  every  step  taken  to  augment  our  military  force. 
The  people,  when  rigfhtly  informed,  will  do  what  is 
ri^ht.  The  army  is  their  army;  the  money  to  support 
it  IS  theirs;  the  Government  is  theirs;  and  I  feel  assured 
that  they  desire  to  see  the  army  sufficiently  numerous  to 
answer  all  the  purposes  for  which  itVas  created. 
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Before  1  lit  down,  I  willezhib  it  to  the  Senate  »  t«b- 
uUr  statement,  showing  the  forts  on  our  seaboard,  as 
well  as  on  our  northwestern,  western,  and  southwest- 
ern border,  occupied  and  unoccupied.  When  I  have 
stated  the  facts,  I  nnust  leave  it  to  those  Senators  who 
represent  the  seaboard  to  judge  whether  any  additional 
force  is  necessary  there  or  not;  1,  of  course,  do  not  pre- 
tend to  determine.  I  have  instituted  the  inquiry  un- 
der th^  conviction  that  a  more  efficient  force  is  neces- 
sary in  the  West. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  propriety  of  raising  new  regi- 
ments^ nor  of  increasing  the  number  of  commissioned 
officers.  I  believe  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  al- 
ready; but  I  am  con6dent  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
army  should  be  augmented,  by  which  measure  we  will 
place  our  peace  establishment  upon  a  much  more  re- 
apectable  footing,  and  make  our  army  more  efficient, 
without  incurring  heavy  additional  expense. 

I  have  prepared  tables,  showine  the  present  distribu- 
tion of  the  troops,  and  the  condition  in  which  our  mili- 
tary posts  are  at  present,  for  the  want  of  more  men  to 
preserve  them. 

PotUion  and  distribtUion  of  the  troops  on  the  northern  or 
lake  fronHtTy  and  on  the  aeacoo^. 
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Port  Winnebago, 

Port  Brady,    - 
Fort  Mackinac, 
Port  Howard, 
Port  Dearborn, 
Port  Gratiot,  - 
Port  Nia|fara,a 
Madison  Barracks,a  - 
Hancock  Barracks,    • 
port  Sullivan, 
Port  Preble,    - 
Port  Constitution, 
Port  Independence,6  - 
Port  Wolcolt,  - 
Port  Trumbull, 
Military  Academy,c    - 
Port  Col  umbos, 
Port  HamiItoA,d 
Fort  Lafayette, 
Port  Mifflin,a  - 
Port  Delaware, a 
Port  McHenry, 
Port  Severn,   - 
Port  Washinffton,e     - 
Washington  Arsenal,  - 
Port  Monroe,/ 
Port  Johnson, 
Fort  Macon,^ 
Port  Moultrie,^ 
Castle  Pinckney, 
Augusta  Arsenal, 
Oglethorpe  Barracks,^ 
Port  Marion,^ 


Situation. 


Portage,  Pox,  &  Ouis- 
consin  river, 
Sault  St.  Marie,  M.  T. 
Michilimackinar,,M.T. 
Green  Bay,  M.  T.    - 
Head  Lake  Mich.;  111. 
Michigan  Territory,  - 
Youngstown,  N.  Y.  - 
Sackett'sHarbor,N.Y. 
Bolton,  Me.  - 
Eastport,  Me. 
Portland,  Me. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.    - 
Boston,  Mass. 
Newport,  IL  I. 
New  London,  Conn.  - 
West  Point,  N,  Y.    - 
New  York  Harbor,   - 
New  York  Harbor,   - 
New  York  Harbor,   - 
Near  Philadelphia,    - 
On  Delaware  river,   - 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Annapolis,  Md. 
Lea  bank  of  Potomac, 
GreenlearsPt.,W.C. 
Old  Point  Comfort,   - 
NearSmithfieldjN.  C. 
Near  Beaufort,  N.  C. 
Charleston  Harb.,S.C. 
Charleston  Harb.,S.C. 
Augusta,  Geo. 
Savannah,  Geo. 
St.  Augustine,  Florida, 
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a  Unoccupied. 

b  Evacuated,  and  put  under  Engineer  department  for  repairs, 
c  Unoccupied. 

d  One  company  ordered  to  Fort  Mifflin,  which  will  reduce  the 
garrison  to  two  companies. 

c  Companies  to  be  withdrawn.   Now  under  orders  to  join  the 
army  in  Florida. 

f  H^'  conapanies  of  permanent  garrison  now  aerving  in 
4^  Companies  withdrawn.    Ordered  to  Florida. 


I  PoiiUon  and  di^mUm  of  the  troofm  of  tU   Wetitm 

department. 
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(o)  Companies  to  be  ordered  to  Fort  Snellinr.  The 
post  to  be  Abandoned. 

(b)  The  regiment  to  be  ordered  to  Fort  Jesup»  mnd 
the  fort  rapidly  evacuated. 

(0  By  our  intelligence  received,  it  appears  tlutt  the 
troops  under  Colonel  Twiggs  have  proceeded  to  join  the 
army  in  Florida. 

id)  Company  withdrawn,  and  serving  in  Florida. 

(e)  Company  withdrawn,  retently  serving  in  Florida* 
reported  to  be  destroyed  in  action  with  the  lodiaiuL 
December  28. 

(/)  In  the  field,  serving  with  General  Clinch. 

(g)  Company  withdrawn;  reported  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  action  with  the  Indians. 

By  these  statements  it  is  shown  that,  in  the  Ea&tem 
department,  on  the  lakes,  and  along  the  seaboard,  there 
are  thirty-three  military  posts,  fourteen  of  which  ar«  now 
without  troops  to  garrison  tbem,  and  of  course  liable  veiy 
soon  to  go  to  destruction. 

In  the  Western   department  there  are  t»enty4vo 
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o«li,  nine  of  them  unoccupied  by  troops.  Many  of 
leae  forts  mre  substantial,  veil  built,  and  capable  of 
(Fording  protection,  if  properly  occupied,  and  preserred 
■om  Mling  into  ruin.  If  not  preserred,  the  money  ex- 
cmM  in  thetr  erection  is  thrown  away.  The  number 
rthe  rank  and  file  of  our  army,  as  at  present  organized, 

I  n  snail  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  troops  to  occupy 

II  the  forts.  The  companies,  now  cOnststinf^  of  about 
kf  men,  should  be  increased  to  sixty  or  eighty,  with 
Mr  sergeants  and  four  corporals  to  each,  so  as  to 
nble  them  to  render  all  the  service  required  to  be 
lerfonned  by  an  army.  Our  forts  roust  be  kept  in  re* 
•ir  and  our  guns  and  gun-carriages  preserred.  Several 
WBipanies  baTe  been  recently  removed  from  their 
litions  to  perform  service  in  Florida;  two  of  these  com- 
Moiet  have  been  entirely  cut  off*  by  the  Indians,  thus 
iilher  reducinff  the  number  of  the  rank  and  file,  al- 
csdv  too  small.  By  concentrating  the  troops  in  Florida, 
he  forts  in  Louisiana  have  been  mostly  left  without  men 
le  preierve  them. 

The  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  Mexico,  and  the  actual 
m  is  Texas,  will  cause  a  resliveneas  among  the  Indian 
Iribci  on  the  southwestern  border  of  the  United  States, 
■hich  ihottid  not  be  unprovided  for.  General  Gaines, 
ie  sre  told,  has  been  ordered  to  that  frontier  to  prevent 
Ml  iaterferenctt  by  our  Indians  with  the  enemies  of  our 
KtShbors,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  portion  of  the 
bw  now  on  the  upper  Mississippi  will  have  to  be  with- 
iawn  and  sent  south.  This  will  leave  the  northwestern 
fiwtier  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  innumerable  tribes 
« the  upper  Missisnppi  and  Missouri  rivers.  Nothing 
hit  the  presence  of  a  force  sufficient  to  crush  all  oppo^ 
ii^  will  keep  our  Indians  long  quiet,  and  it  is  our 
viKit  policy  to  provide  that  force  at  this  time. 

The  presence  of  a  respectable  force  at  Forts  Arm- 
^rond^and  Snelling,  in  183I-'2,  would  have  prevented 
the  wtr  with  the  Soukees,  which  cost  us  two  and  a 
Mf  niirions,  and  a  similar  array  of  troops,  if  stationed 
it  Fort  King  and  Tampa  Bay  last  year,  would  certainly 
ktve  prevented  the  war  now  going  on  in  Florida— a  war 
vbich  will  probably  cost  us  two  millions  more,  and  must 
ccruinly  end  in  the  annihilation  of  the  poor  deluded 
SeDUfioles. 

Mr.  T.  Mid  that,  in  relation  to  the  second  resolution, 
w  increasing  the  pay  and  emoluments  of  the  officers 
of  the  army,  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion 
^  an  increase  was  necessary,  but  be  knew  that  there 
*^re  tome  wlio  thought  an  increase  should  be  made  in 
ue  compensation  to  some  grades  of  the  officers  of  our 
^^i^y*  He  considered  the  officers  of  our  army  a  most 
■vntorious  cbss  of  roeni  they  brave  the  dangers  of 
c^ry  cfime  where  duty  calb  themi  they  risk  their 
hcihb,  their  lives,  their  ail,  in  our  defence,  and  he  felt 
f^i^nt  that  every  citizen  of  our  country  would  concur 
A  giving  them  an  ample  compensation,  he  would  say  a 
"^^  one.  He  hoped  that  the  MiliUry  Committee 
V^  ^^  ^  subject  a  careful  investigation,  and  report 
«encu  to  the  8enate<  and  he  felt  confident  that  the 
Scmte  and  the  country  would  do  this  valuable  class  of 
■jeasmple  justice,  and  that  he  knew  the  officers  would 
^content  with  a  just  reward  of  their  valuable  services, 
fl^^fe*  ar,  are  briefly  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
^to  offer  the  resolutions,  and  I  hope  they  may  be 

SCHOOL  LANDS. 

AbiU  to  authorize  the  relinquishment  of  the  16th  sec- 
^^  public  lands,  reserved  for  the  use  of  schools, 
^  the  aubstitutton  of  other  lands  in  lieu  thereof,  was 
'■^nupfcrconsideiation. 

9«tte  discussion  took  place  on  this  bill,  in  which  Mr. 
m  InT**'-  **OORB,  Mr.  KING  of  Alabama,  and  Mr. 
oi-ACK,  took  part.  After  the  bill  had  been  reported 
ny  the  commuter,  . 


Mr.  CLAY  expressed  his  hope  that  this  munificent 
bill,  which  allows  the  new  States  to  select  a  section,  in- 
stead of  being  compelled  to  take  every  sixteenth  section 
of  a  township,  whether  valuable  or  valueless,  would  be 
appreciated  by  the  West. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  protested  against  the  bill 
being  considered  in  the  light  of  an  obligation  to  the. 
West. 

Mr.  CLA^  intimated  that  if  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama was  in  a  different  situation  from  that  which  he  now 
filled,  in  that  situation  in  which  he  (Mr.  C.)  hoped  ta 
see  him  shortly,  he  would  be  more  ready  to  allow  the 
liberality  of  admeasure  which  provided  the  means  for' 
the  education  of  the  rising  generation— a  liberality  which 
every  father  of  a  family  would  know  how  to  value. 

Mr.  LINN  admitted  the  importance  of  the  bill  to  the 
interests  of  the  West,  but  declined  giving  any  opinion- 
as  to  the  amount  of  gratitude  due. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading. 

CUMBERLAND  ROAD. 

A  bill  to  continue  the  Cumberland  road  in  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  was  taken  up . 

Mr.  HENDRICKS  moved  to  amend  the  clause  appro* 
priating  $320,000  for  the  road  in  Ohio,  by  striking  out 
two  and  inserting  five,  so  as  to  read  $350,000. 

Afler  some  remarks  from  Mr.  CLAT, 

Mr.  CALHOUN  moved  to  lay  the  hill  on  the  table,  to 
remain  there  until  the  question  as  to  a  war  should  be 
determined. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  HENDRICKS, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  NAUDAIN,  it  was  ordered  that 
when  the  Senate  adjourns,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


MONDAT,    FSBaUAST  8. 

MEDIATION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A  meteage  was  received  fron  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  of  the  mediation  of  Great 
Britain,  as  follows; 

Washihstoit,  February  8,  1836. 

7b  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentativef: 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain  has  offered  its  me- 
diation for  the  adjustment  of  the  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  France.  Carefully  guarding  that 
point  in  the  controversy  which,  as  it  involves  our  honoif 
and  independence,  admits  of  no  compromise,  I  have 
cheerfully  accepted  the  offer.  It  will  be  obviously  im- 
proper to  tesort  even  to  the  mildest  measures  of  a  com- 
pulsory character,  until  it  is  ascertained  whether  France 
has  declined  or  accepted  the  mediation.  I  therefore 
recommend  a  suspension  of  all  proceedings  on  that  part 
of  my  special  message  df  the  15th  of  January  last,  which 
proposes  a  partial  non-intercourse  with  France.  While 
we  cannot  too  highly  appreciate  the  elevated  and  disin- 
terested motives  of  the  offer  of  Great  Britain,  and  have 
a  Just  reliance  upon  the  g^at  influence  of  that  Power 
to  restore  the  relations  of  ancient  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  and  know,  too,  that  our  own 
pacific  policy  will  be  strictly  adhered  to  until  the  national 
honor  compels  us  to  depart  from  it,  we  should  be  insen- 
sible to  the  exposed  condition  of  our  country,  and  forget 
the  lessons  of  experience,  if  we  did  not  efficiently  and 
sedulously  prepare  for  an  adverae  result.  The  peace  of 
a  nation  does  not  depend  exclusively  upon  its  own  will, 
nor  upon  the  beneficent  policy  of  neighborincp  Pnwersi 
and  that  nation  which  is  found  total*"  "~  ''^* 

the  exigencies  and  dangers  of  war, 
without  having  given  warning  of  its  s 
nally  negligent  of  its  honor  and  its  dut 
I  cannot  too  strongly  repeat  the  ri 
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ready  made,  to  place  the  seaboard  in  a  proper  state  for 
defence,  and  promptly  to  provide  the  means  for  amply 
protecting  our  commerce. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  CLAY,  the  message  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  ARMY. 

Mr.  SWIFT  offered  the  following  resolution j  which 
was  adopted: 

lUtolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  pro- 
vision to  extend  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army 
the  benefits  of  moral  and  religious  instruction. 

Mr.  SWIFT  explained  that  he  had  offered  this  reso- 
lution at  the  instance  of  an  officer  of  the  army,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  wishes  and  interests  of  that 
branch  of  the  service.  At  our  remote  posts,  both  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  were  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of 
receiving  such  instruction.  .  It  was  not  expected  that  a 
chaplain  could  be  appointed  to  every  post;  but  an  ar- 
rangement might  be  made  by  which  the  means  of  this 
instruction  might  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
troops. 

NEW  YORK  SUFFERERS. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  presented  the  memorial  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  city  of  New  York,  urging  the 
passage  of  the  bill  now  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ror  the  extension  of  the  time  of  payment  of  the  duty 
bonds  falling  due  in  the  city  of  New  York  subsequent  to 
the  great  conflagration  of  the  16th  of  December  last,  and 
said  he  felt  bound  to  occupy  a  few  moments  of  the 
time  of  the  Senate  in  bringing  to  their  attention  the 
suggestions  contained  in  this  memorial.  The  memorial 
stated  that  the  importance  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  had 
been  vastly  increased  by  the  delay  which  had  already 
taken  place. 

1st.  Because,  by  the  expectation  of  time  for  payment, 
excited  by  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  a  large 
amount  of  bonds  had  been  suffered  to  pass  the  time  of 
payment,  and  to  remain  unpaid;  and  that  a  call  now  for 
the  immediate  payment  of  these  deferred  bonds  would 
produce  great  additional  distress,  and  immensely  endan- 
ger the  solvency  of  the  debtor  merchants. 

2d.  Because  the  merchants  who  have  bonds  due  and 
unpaid  are,  by  a  provision  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the 
United  States,  prohibited  from  entering  their  goods 
daily  arriving  from  foreign  countries,  until  the  outstand- 
ing bonds  are  paid,  and  those  merchants  have,  there- 
fore, been  compelled  to  place  their  goods  thus  arriving 
in  the  public  stores,  without  the  usual  entry  for  the  pay- 
inent  of  duties;  that  their  goods  to  the  amount  of  many 
millions  in  value  remain  in  the  public  stores  "  unensu- 
red{"  that  these  goods  thus  stored  are  unusually  exposed 
to  destruction  by  fire,  in  consequence  of  the  great  se- 
verity of  the  winter,  the  almost  obstructed  condition  of 
the  streets  by  snow  and  ice,  and  the  necessarily  result- 
ing difficulty  of  extinguishing  fires,  if  once  lighted. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  must  remark  that  he  was  convinced 
the  failure  to  ensure  these  goods  thus  situated  proceeded 
solely  from  the  almost  entire  destruction  of  the  ensurance 
companies  of  New  York  by  the  fire  referred  to,  and  the 
meinorial  represents  that  the  owners  of  these  goods  are 
imminently  exposed  to  the  danger  of  the  further  loss  of 
the  millions  thus  invested,  and  that  the  Government  is 
equally  exposed  to  the  loss  of  the  duties  upon  these 
goods,  inasmuch  as  all  hope  of  responsibility  for  the 
payment  of  duties  must  cease,  if  this  further  loss  should 
be  heaped  upon  the  already  severe  misfortunes  of  that 
afflicted  city. 

3d.  Because  a  further  depos'ite  uf  the  importations, 


daily  arriving,  in  the  public  stores  will,  when  t  dedaoa 
upon  the  bill  shall  be  finallpr  bad,  impose  upon  the  offi- 
cers of  the  customs  in  the  city  of  New  York  such  sknd 
of  accumulated  duties  as  to  cause  great  and  injorious 
delay  in  placing  the  g^oods  in  a  condition  for  advant>g^ 
ous  sale. 

4th.  Because  this  mode  of  importation,  in  addition  to 
the  danger  of  exposure  and  delay,  necessarily  inposei 
upon  the  importing  merchant  great  additioaal  expesie 
and  trouble,  and  that  every  delay  increases  this  jitti 
cause  of  complaint. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  did  not  pretend  to  have  used  the  ho* 
guage  of  the  memorial  in  his  statement  of  its  substsoce; 
that  he  had  received  it  since  he  had  come  into  the  ehia* 
ber;  that  be  believed  he  had  given  a  just  viev  of  in 
material  suggestions;  in  any  event,  be  had  giren  the 
views  which  a  hasty  reading  of  the  memorial  hid  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind.  He  was  aware  that  the  meaio- 
rial  did  not  concern  any  bill  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  had  passed  the  bill  very  manydiyi 
since,  and  be  made  the  remarks  in  the  hope  that  tbcj- 
mig^t  reach  the  notice  of  the  members  of  the  other 
branch  of  Congress,  in  case  it  ahouM  be  irapoNible  lo 
present  this  same  memorial  to  that  body  on  this  ^^ 
He  did  hope  this  bill  might  meet  an  early  and  defioitiTt 
action  in  that  body.  He  would  not  speak  of  the  rewit 
of  that  action,  but  decision  was  immensely  importiatlo 
the  interests  of  hisr  valued  constituents,  who^  by  an  on* 
exampled  calamity,  liad  been  compelled  to  repiciest 
their  embarrassments  to  the  Legislature  of  the  nation, 
and  ask  relief. 

Mr.  W.  then  moved  that  the  memorial,  without  rctd* 
in^,  be  laid  on  the  table  and  printed;  which  motion  pre* 
vailed  without  a  division. 

CUMBERLAND  ROAD. 

The  unfinished  business  of  Friday,  being  the  bill  for 
the  continuation  of  the  Cumberland  road  through  Indi- 
ana and  Illinois,  was  taken  up; 

The  pending  motion  being  that  of  Mr.CAiHouito 
lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nij^i  ^ 
been  ordered. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  was,  by  unanimous  consent}  vitb* 
drawn,  that  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  onight  ils) 
be  withdrawn,  to  permit  Mr.  Tiptok  to  make  some  re- 
marks. 

The  further  consideration*  of  the  subject  wis  tbeo 
postponed  until  to-morrow. 

NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolutions  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Behtok. 

Mr.  CLAYTON,  who  was  entitled  to  the  fioor,  rott 
and  concluded  his  remarks;  the  whole  of  which  follov 
entire. 

Mr.  Clattok  said:  Mr.  Prewdent,  a  full  discitf' 
sion  of  the  leading  topica  which  have  been  introdueed 
into  this  debate  is  now  demanded  of  ua.  it  i'.^^JU 
the  country  that  our  sentiments  on  the  great  subject  o« 
national  defence  should  be  frankly  expressed,  snd  it  * 
due  to  the  character  of  the  Senate  that  we  should  not 
suffer  its  former  action  on  that  subject  to  be  misrepre- 
sented or  misunderstood.  It  now  appears  that  honor- 
able gentlemen,  acting  here  as  the  avowed  fnendi » 
the  administration,  have  left  us  no  other  alternative  this 
that  of  silent  submisnon  to  their  charges,  or  a  vindics' 
tlon  of  the  past.  Whether  their  object  be  to  wsge  ^ 
on  the  Senate,  or  to  prepare  for  war  against  Prsncei 
mine  is  equally  the  duty  of  self-defence.  Fpr  a  «tf 
with  any  foreign  Power  which  may  assail  us  I  wish  toj* 
fully  prepared!  and  1  am  now  ready,  without  further 
preparation,  to  meet  the  war  against  myself  and  ^ 
friends. 
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The  resolution  before  us,  as  now  modifiedj  proposes 
to  pledge  this  body,  so  far  as  its  action  can  be  efficient 
for  the  purpose,  to  set  apart  and  apply  so  much  of  the 
nrplus  revenue  (including  the  dividends  on  the  bank 
itock  of  the  United  States)  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
defence  and  security  of  the  country.     Thus  stands  the 
proposition  as  made  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  [Mr. 
Bmoir,]  and  as  by  him  modified  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Oruitdt.]     But  with 
(his  proposition,  thus  made  by  the  friends  of  the  admin- 
iitntioD,  some  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House  are 
not  fully  satisfied,  because  in  their  view  it  contemplates 
the  postponement  of  the  duty  of  self-defence  to  what 
(hey  consider  as  minor  and  inferior  objects.     The  Sen- 
florfrom  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Wxbstbr]  has  said  that 
he  deems  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  common  de- 
faice  to  be  a  primary  obligation  imposed  on  us  by  the 
eoiisUtutaon,  and  is  not  content  merely  to  declare  that 
he  will  give  the  surplus  for  that  object,  if  necessary, 
hot  the  whole  revenue;  and  not  only  that  which  has  ac- 
cniedi  but  that  which  shall  accrue  hereafter.     The  res- 
olution does  not  go  far  enough  for  him;  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Southard]  objects  to  its 
pbrsieology,  as  implying  an  absurdity,  inasmuch  as  while 
ibe  common  defence  is  unprovided  for,  he  cannot  un- 
dmtand  how  any  *<  surplus"  can  exist  to  be  appropri- 
feted.    My  object,  sir,  is  to  change  the  propoaition  to 
nch  a  shape  as  that,  when  adopted,  the  Senate  may  be 
soderttood  as  pledged  to  do  its  utmost  for  the  necessary 
defence  of  the  country,  and  to  gain  for  this  pledge,  if 
pQsnble,  the  unanimous  vote  of  this  body.     1  hold  it  to 
be  deairabie  that  we  should  make  no  party  question  of 
thii  matter,  and  th»t  wfe  should  present  an  unbroken, 
Bnd'nrided  front  to  all  other  nations  on  a  subject  of  such 
fital  importance  to  the  people.     1  shall,  therefore,  be- 
fore I  have  done,  move  to  strike  out  the  word  « sur- 
plus'* from  the  resolution,  so  that  it  shall  pledge  all  our 
resoorees,  if  necessary  to  be  resorted  to,  for  the  objects 
proposed.    Let  us,  by  the  unanimous  adoption  of  such 
fe  rciolation,  show  the  world,  and  especially  the  Ameri- 
cio  people,  that,  in  the  event  of  a  struggle  between 
our  own  country   and  any  foreign  Power  under  the 
hesTens,  no  matter  how  that  struggle  may  originate, 
there  are  none  here  attached  to  any  but  the  land  that 
gfeve  us  birth;  that  there  is  no  feeling  here  but  the  true 
American  feeling;  and  no  sentiment  here  but  the  true 
American  sentiment,  which  holds  all  other  nations  **  en- 
emiei  in  war,  in  peace  friends."    I«et  us  refute  by  this 
pledge  now,  and  by  the  honest  redemption  of  it  here- 
after, any  slanderer,  if  such  there  be,  who  would  seek 
to  cast  a  stain  on  the  character  of  the  Senate,  by  the 
vile  insinuation  that  we  are  or  can  be  partisans  of  a  for- 
tipi  Power.     Such  a  stain  cannot  be  placed  there  with- 
sot  degrading  the  character  of  the  proud  States  whose 
Kpreieutatives  ve  are,  without  the  consequent  humilt- 
•ten  of  all  that  is  elevated  and  noble  in  the  American 
cbaracter,  nor  without  inflicting  a  pang  of  regret  upon 
tftry  man  who  tias  a  true  American  heart  beating  in  his 
bosom. 

It  is  objected  to  the  adoption  of  a  general  and  exten- 
Bve  scheme  of  appropriations  for  defence  at  this  time 
that  there  is  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  pro- 
posities  of  the  existing  administration  to  expend  the 
poblic  money  for  electioneering  purposes;  that  political 
mvofitea  will,  according  to  the  system  of  *'  the  spoils 
P&rty,"  be  preferred  to  all  others  in  letting  the  con- 
^AKtsfor  the  construction  of  the  requinte  public  works; 
SBd  that  the  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  the  public 
treawre  by  unprincipled  men  will  lead  to  a  still  more 
Sneral  prostitution  of  the  beneficent  powers  of  the 
Qoveminent  to  party  purposes  than  we  have  ever  wit- 
*c"cd.  It  is  true,  sir,  the  power  proposed  to  be  con- 
ferred may  be  abused.     But  the  power  will  be  in  the 


hands  of  those  whom  the  people  have  preferred  should 
expend  it;  and  deeply  as  I  regret  their  decision,  yet  I 
shall  bow  in  submission  to  it.     And  let  me  say  to  my 
friends  who  anticipate  the  abuse  of  this  power  for  party 
purposes,  that  if  those  who  have  it  shall  determine  thus 
to  prostrate  the  elective  franchise  by  the  corrupt  em- 
ployment of  the  public  money,  we  can  erect  no  barrier 
to  save  the  republic  from  this  danger  by  withholding 
the  appropriations  for  the  public  defence.     We  have 
no  other  sure  safeguard  for  the  preservation  of  our  lib- 
erties than  public  virtue.     If  public  opinion  can  be 
purchased  by  such  means,  the  experiment  of  free  Gov- 
ernment must  prove  a  fiiilure.     Let  us  do  our  duty, 
then,  and  leave  the  conseauences  to  that  Providence 
which  has  thus  far  protected  us.     The  patriot  who  shall 
steadily  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of  an  accumu- 
lated surplus  in  the  treasury,  now  amounting  to  thirty, 
and,  unless  thus  disposed  of,  soon  to  increase  to  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars,  will  see  far  greater  danger  to 
our  free  institutions  from  this  hoarded  treasure  than 
may  arise  from  its  improper  expenditure  at  this  time.  If 
permitted  to  gather  in  the  treasury  until  its  force,  when 
expended,  shall  be  absolutely  irresistible,  it  will  prove 
for  years  to  come  a  standing  bribe  for  the  exertions  of 
party;  the  struggle  for  office  must  degenerate  Into  a 
struggle  for  money  only;  and  this  wealth  may  at  last 
fall  into  the  hands  of  some  successful  partisan,   who 
may,  by  an  illegal  seizure  of  it  all,  ensure  our  final 
downfall  and  his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  the  con- 
stitution.    Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  if  no  com- 
mon object  can  in  the  mean  time  be  found  to  which  it 
can  be  appropriated,  it  must  prove  a  subject  of  cease- 
less contention  among  the  States  and  the  people* 

It  has  been  further  said,  that  the  object  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  to  defeat  the  bill  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  domain  among  the  States,  according 
to  their  federative  population.     But  such  cannot  be  the 
effect  of  adopting  a  liberal  scheme  of  national  defence, 
really  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  country.     The  land 
bill  itself  provides  that  no  part  of  the  money  which  it 
proposes  to  distribute  shall  be  disposed  of  according  to 
Its  provisions,  in  case  of  war  with  any  foreij^  country; 
and  it  never  has  been  any  part  of  the  object  of  the 
friends  of  that  just  and  salutary  measure  to  divert  one 
dollar  of  the  public  treasure  from  the  object  of  neces- 
sary defence.     The  passage  of  that  bill  could  have 
had  no  such  effect.     As  a  sincere  friend  of  that  bill,  I 
do  ardently  desire  that  it  may,  at  some  future  time,  re- 
ceive the  action  of  Congress  under  more  favorable  au- 
spices.   At  present,  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  the  President  has  once  put  his  veto  upon  it,  and  has 
even  resorted  to  what  I  shall  ever  consider  was  a  most  un- 
justifiable measure  on  his  part,  to  prevent  Congress  from 
passing  it  into  a  law  in  despite  of  his  veto,  by  the  requisite 
constitutional  majority  of  two  thirds  of  each  House. 
We  have  good  reasons  to  know  that,  when  we  passed 
that  bill  simultaneously  with  the  compromise  act,  such 
was  the  state  of  kind  feeling  which  the  latter  had 
awakened  in  the  bosoms  of  gentlemen,  who  had  before 
voted  against  the  land  bill,  towards  its  friends,  that,  had 
the  President,  who  received  both  bills  in  the  same  hour, 
returned  the  latter  to  us  with  his  qualified  negative 
upon  it,  at  the  time  when  he  sent  back  the  compromise 
act  with  his  approval  upon  that,  the  requisite  constitu- 
tional majority  of  two  thirds  was  ready  in  this  body,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  House,  to  make  the  bill  a  law  in  de- 
spite of  his  veto.     He  chose  to  keep  the  bill  until 
another  session,  and  then  sent  it  back  to  a  new  Con- 
Ip^ss,  many  of  whose  members  were  not  members  of 
that  which  passed  the  act.     Is  there  any  evidence  of  a 
change  in  his  determination  as  to  this  bill;  and,  if  not, 
can  any  man  hope  for  the  passage  of  the  land  bill  into  a 
law,  while  he  who  resorted  to  such  means  to  defeat  it. 
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M  I  have  in  part  described,  still  has  it  in  his  power  to 
resort  to  similar  means  again?  No,  sir;  though  I  hold  it 
to  be  my  duty,  uncontrolled  by  the  executive  will,  to 
vote  for  t^e  measure  as  oAen  as  it  shall  be  presented, 
yet  I  feel  that  we  must  wait  till  other  counsels  shall  pre- 
vail in  the  executive  mansion  before  the  people  of  any 
of  the  old  States  which  conquered  these  public  lands 
from  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  expenditure  of 
tlieir  blood  and  treasure,  can  be  permitted  to  touch  a 
dollar  of  the  money  arising  from  the  Kale  of  them. 
But,  without  reference  to  this  state  of  things,  it  is  suffi- 
cient now  to  say,  that  the  obfection  that  a  liberal  system 
of  appropriation  for  public  defence  might  come  in  col- 
lision wUh  the  distribution  under  the  land  bill,  proceeds 
upon  the  admission  of  what  is  erroneous  in  point  of  fact{ 
for  we  have  ample  resources  for  national  defence,  with- 
out touching  the  funds  which  that  bill  was  intended  to 
affect;  and,  were  it  otherwise,  I  should  not  hesitate  a 
moment  in  deciding  that  not  a  dollar  should  be  distribu- 
ted or  applied  to  other  purposes,  while  it  remains  neces- 
■ary  to  put  the  country  in  a  state  of  preparation  to  meet 
any  and  every  emergency  that  may  arise  out  of  the  un- 
settled state  of  our  foreign  relations. 

Another  objection  has  been  suggested.  The  honora- 
ble .gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calbouh]  has 
offered  a  proposition,  which  now  lies  on  the  tsble,  to  so 
amend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  as  to  autho- 
rize the  distribution  among  the  States  of  all  the  surplus 
in  the  treasury  not  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  Gov- 
ernment, whether  proceeding  from  the  avails  of  the 
public  domain,  or  from  any  other  source.  If  it  be  any 
part  of  the  design  of  his  resolution  to  defeat  the  appro- 
priations for  those  objects,  (which,  I  have  already  ob- 
served, are,  in  my  estimation,  paramount  to  all  others,) 
1  liave  yet  to  learn  it{  and,  whenever  that  shall  be 
avowed  as  its  object,  or  shall  appear  to  my  judgment 
to  be  its  effect,  1  shall  bold  it  to  be  my  duty,  without 
reference  to  any  other  arguments  against  it,  to  resist  it 
to  the  utmost.  Sir,  1  do  not  propose  to  discuss  its 
merits;  but  I  am  free  to  declare  that,  in  my  opinion,  it 
it  is  a  proposition  which,  in  its  present  form,  can  never 
be  attended  with  any  practical  results.  Many  of  those 
who  desire  the  distribution  believe  that  the  object  can 
be  attained  whenever  Congress  shall  pass  an  act  to  ef* 
feet  it;  and  that  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution is  objectionable,  not  merely  because  it  is  un- 
necessary, but  because  it  involves  an  admission  of  the 
want  of  a  power  already  conceded  to  Congress.  The 
elaborate  addresses,  on  this  subject,  of  a  late  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  [Mr.  Dicksbsov,]  now  a  member 
of  the  cabinet,  were  made  in  vain,  if  there  be  no  con- 
siderable number  of  men  friendly  to  the  object,  and  yet 
confident  of  the  existence  of  a  power  to  effect  it.  The 
President,  in  his  annual  messages  to  Congress,  has  re- 
peatedly avowed  himself  friendly  to  the  object  of  dis- 
tributing this  surplus  among  the  States;  yet  be  had  re- 
jected the  land  bill,  which  is  the  only  measure  that  has 
ever  been  proposed  by  friend  or  foe  to  carry  out,  by  a 
practical  effort,  any  part  of  his  suggestion.  Consider- 
ing these  things,  and  reflecting  at  the  same  time  upon 
the  difficulty,  not  to  say  the  absolute  impossibility,  of 
procuring  any  change  in  the  constitution  whatsoever,  on 
any  subject,  I  cannot  view  this  proposition  as  presents 
ing,  even  to  the  friends  of  the  distribution  wbiGb  it  con- 
templates, any  ground  upon  which  an  opposition  to  the 
great  measure  of  national  defence  can  be  rested.  Sir, 
it  is  visionary.  If  the  surplus  must  accumulate  until 
that  proposition  shall  be  adopted,  it  will  never  find  an 
avenue  through  which  it  may  escape  to  the  people,  to 
whom  it  righifully  belongs. 

Nor  does  that  other  objection,  that,  by  these  means, 
the  expenditures  for  internal  improvement  will  be  ar< 
rested,  stand  on  any  better  foundation.     Sir,  the  ex- 


penditures for  internal  improvement  are  efFectually  ar- 
rested by  executive  action  alone,  no  matter  what  may  be 
our  decision  on  this  or  any  other  subject.  The  Presi- 
dent alone  now  governs  the  destinies  of  the  coanlry,  so 
far  as  national  improvement  is  involved  in  them.  We 
may,  indeed,  rejoice  if  we  can  find  useful  objects  for 
which  he  will  permit  us  to  expend  any  pmrt  of  the 
money  of  those  who  sent  us  here.  While  a  little  band 
of  us,  one  of  the  rank  and  file  of  whieh  I  aiB  proud  to 
avow  myself,  in  vain  oppose  that  construction  of  the 
constitution  which  has  thus  arrested  the  exercise 
of  one  of  the  most  beneficent  powers  of  thia  Gorem- 
ment,  we  are  borne  down  by  the  force  of  thoae  who 
adhere  to  the  £xecutive  on  all  questions.  The  Pres- 
dent's  repeated  exercise  of  tlie  veto  power  on  ffbmser 
bills  for  internal  improvement  has  lefV  no  room  for  con- 
jecture as  to  the  fate  of  any  future  bill  which  ahall  coa- 
tain  objects  of  a  similar  character.  Until  the  people 
shall  desire  it  otherwise,  and  manifest  that  deaire  by  the 
elevation  of  some  one  to  the  prendential  power  wfaa 
will  consent  that  their  money  shall  be  expended  in  ma- 
king railroads  and  canals,  to  bind  and  connect  together 
the  distant  sections  of  our  country,  as  well  aa  in  the 
purchase  of  arms,  the  equipment  of  fleets,  the  raiain^ 
of  armies,  and  the  erection  of  forts,  we  have  no  alter- 
natives left  to  us  but  that  of  appropriating  largely  for 
defence,  or  suffering  this  wealth  to  accumulale  until 
the  sum  of  its  enticing  glories  shall  win  the  heaK  of 
some  one  to  use  it  for  the  masteiy  of  us  all  and  the  eon* 
quest  of  the  liberty  that  is  left  to  us.  And,  air,  1  say 
again,  in  reference  to  this  objection,  as  well  as  all  others 
of  a  similar  character,  that,  so  long  as  the  public  mo- 
ney can  be  usefully  applicMl  to  the  indispensable  object 
of  the  necessary  protection  and  safety  of  the  country, 
any  and  every  other  object  of  expenditure  sinks,  in  my 
judgment,  intd inferiority  with  that. 

Still  another  objection  to  the  measures  proposed  by  the 
resolution  before  us  remains  to  be  answered.  We  are 
told  there  is  no  danger  of  a  war.  It  may  be  that  there 
is  no  immediate  danger.  Sir,  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
so.  But  is  it  wise^  is  it  consistent  with  that  primary 
obligation  to  "  provide  for  the  common  defence,*'  whicb 
the  constitution  imposes  upon  us,  to  wait  till  that  dan- 
ger comes  before  we  take  measures  for  security — to 
sleep  till  we  hear  the  cannon  of  the  enemyr  without  an 
attempt  at  self-protecton.^  The  building  of  a  navy,  or 
the  erection  of  a  fort,  is  not  the  work  of  a  day  or  a 
year.  To  build  ships,  and  to  build  them  so  that  they 
may,  in  the  hands  of  American  seamen,  sustain  the 
American  character;  to  erect  fortifications  for  the  per* 
nnanent  security  of  our  commercial  cities  and  our  im* 
portant  harbors,  to  arm  them,  and  man  them,  are  enda 
not  to  be  attained  without  the  preparation  of  years» 
even  if  we  had  five  times  the  wesUh  of  the  treasury  to 
offer  for  them.  We  must  go  to  work,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  so  great  an  object,  as  all  others  hare  done 
who  have  achieved  any  thing  worthy  of  a  nation's  honor 
or  security— not  hastily,  and  without  reflection ,  but 
with  caution  and  circumspection,  in  the  choice  and  usn 
of  all  the  means  requisite.  If  we  listen  to  the  auf^ges- 
tion  that  there  is  no  danger  of  war,  we  shall  never  d» 
any  thing,  until  it  is  too  late  to  attempt  it  with  certainty 
of  success.  When  such  danger  is  imminent,  and  comca 
upon  a  nation  unprepared,  as  we  are,  every  thing  done 
IS  accomplished  in  confusion  i  but  nothing  is  well  done» 
and  the  expenses  occasioned  amidst  hurry  and  ezcile- 
ment  are  enhanced  greatly  beyond  those  which  a  pru- 
dent and  vigilant  superintendence,  in  time  of  peace, 
would  ever  tolerate. 

Our  real  condition  may  be  easily  understood,  without 
an  appeal  to  official  documents.  On  both  ndes  of  the 
House,  and  by  gentlemen  of  all  parties,  it  is  reiterated 
that  our  whole  seaboard  is  in  a  wretched  slate  of  de* 
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ee.     The  honorable  chainMn  of  our  Committee  on 
liMry  AfTairs  [Mr.  Bkhtoh]  wu  the  first  to  proclaim 
t  fket  in  this  debate,  and  the  honorable  gentleman 
n  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  BuchahahI  has  added  to  the 
ture  he  presented  of  our  nakea,  exposed,  and  de- 
celess  situation.     To  enable  others  to  understand 
i,  let  every  member  from  the  Atlantic  States  bear  evi- 
ice  of  the  situation  of  the  defences  existing  within 
own  personal  observation.    Years  have  passed  away* 
ring  which  not  a  gun,  from  any  fortification,  could 
'e  been  brought  to  bear  upon  a  hostile  squadron 
•ing  the  Delaware,  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  Pbila* 
phia.     Five  years  ago,  the  only  effective  fort  known 
re  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire,  and  no  serious 
M-t  has  been  made  to  rebuild  it.    No,  sirt  every 
9g  requisite  for  defence,  not  only  in  that  quarter, 
:  evtry  where  else,  has  been  viewed  as  a  secondary 
Moderation,  when  brought  into  competition  with  a 
■ty  object— to  make  the  boast  of  having  paid  ofll*  the 
lonal  debt  during  the  existence  of  this  administra- 
t.     The  honorable  chairman  of  our  Committee  on 
val  Affairs  [Mr.  Southabd]  has  informed  us,  in  this 
Mte,  how  utterly  insufficient  are  our  naval  prepara- 
!■  for  a  state  of  war;  and,  in  connexion  with  the  fact 
Bonstrated  by  him,  that  we  could  not  now  concen- 
^  within  any  reasonable  period,  a  sufficient  naval 
ee,  upon  any  point  of  our  whole  Atlantic  seaboard, 
resist,  with  success,  a  formidable  attack  suddenly 
de  by  a  foreign  fleet,  permit  me  again  to  invite  your 
motion  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  country  on  both 
Bfl  of  the  Delaware.    At  the  entrance  of  that  bay,  on 
oee  waters  floats  the  commerce  of  one  of  our  largest 
es,  and  of  a  country  than  which  none  could  be  more 
iting  to  a  rapacious  foe,  we  have  erected  a  break- 
ter  for  th^  protection  of  shipping  against  the  effects 
rCorms  and  ice.    It  is,  indeed,  a  noble  and  enduring 
Dument  of  the  sagacity  and  wisdom  of  Congress,  and 
ubits  proof  of  a  disposition  to  protect  the  commer- 
I  interests  of  the  whole  country,  which  I  hope  to  see 
srisbed  and  encouraged  hereafter.     It  is  said  to  have 
in  thus  far  constructed  on  terms  which  prove  that, 
Lbe  erection  of  such  public  works  as  this,  we  are  ca- 
>le  of  performing  noore  labor  for  less  money  than 
r  foreign  nation  of  whose  operations,  in  the  same 
f,  we  have  ainr  correct  information;  and  although, 
consequence  of  its  unfinished  condition,  we  have  not 
L  realized  all  tlie  advantages  of  this  great  work,  yet, 
a  believed  by  those  whose  means  of  judging  \  rely 
I  that,  by  the  protection  which  it  has  already  given 
our  shipping,  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
unst  the  danger  of  shipwreck,  property  has   been 
red  which  is  or  greater  value  than  the  whole  cost  of 
I  work.     It  furnishes  now  an  excellent  harbor;  but 
a  a  harbor,  of  all  others,  the  most  inviting  to  a  hostile 
et;  and  not  a  gun  is  yet  mounted  to  defend  it,  nor 
s  there  been  any  attempt  to  erect  a  fortification  for  its 
otection.     Without  such  a  defence,  it  will  prove,  in 
le  of  war  with  a  nation  of  superior  naval  and  mari- 
le  power,  a  curse  to  the  country;  fur  while  it  de- 
ivea  ua  of  all  benefit  from  the  operations  against  an 
emy  of  our  ancient  allies,  the  winds  and  ice,  it  must 
come  the  point  from  which  a  hostile  fleet  may  pillage 
r  coast,  blockade  our  vessels,  and  harass,  in  a  greater 
less  degree,  our  whole  commerce.    The  entrance 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal  is  also  left  unde* 
nded,  by  the  burning  of  Fort  DeUware,  and  the  neg- 
ct  to  rebuild  it— a  neglect  which,  if  longer  continued, 
ihall  be  compelled  to  consider  as  a  violation  of  the 
«tract  by  which  the  State  which  ceded  the  island  on 
hich  it  stood  to  the  Government  stipulated,  in  the  act 
cession,  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  forti- 
«tion  upon  it  for  ever  after. 
Our  Western  frontier  is  scarcely  less  exposed.    For 


years  past  we  have  been  steadily  pursuing  the  policy  of 
driving  the  Indian  tribes  beyond  the  States;  and,  by  the 
gradual  operatitfh  of  this  system,  we  have  thrown  nearly 
all  the  ancient  Indian  population,  formerly  within  their 
limits,  on  our  Western  border,  where  it  now  rests, 
strengthened  by  connexion  with  other  tribes,  and  by  a 
density  which  it  never  knew  before.  At  this  moment  a 
war  is  raging  in  Florida  with  a  remnant  of  this  fierce 
and  untameable  people;  and  a  feeling  is  enkindled  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  whole  race,  which,  at  the  slightest 
appearance  of  a  rupture  with  a  foreign  Power,  might, 
under  the  management  of  a  skilful  leader,  bring  thirty 
thousand  savage  warriors  into  the  field  to  desolate  our 
Western  settlements. 

Sir,  it  Is  said,  and  repeated  with  great  confidence, 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  war  with  France.  Although 
1  hope  that  Giod  in  his  mercy  may  avert  from  us  as  a  na- 
tion that  worst  of  all  scourges;  although  I  believe  that 
we  shall  be  saved  from  it  in  this  instance,  and  intend  to 
exert  all  my  humble  means  to  prevent  it,  so  long  as  I 
can  do  so  consistently  with  the  honor  of  my  country, 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  review  the  facts  connected  with 
the  controversy  between  us  and  France  without  per- 
ceiving that  we  have  arrived  at  that  point  at  which  the 
power  of  retreating  with  honor  from  our  own  position  is 
not  left  to  us  alone,  unless,  indeed,  the  resolutions 
passed  at  the  last  session,  that  the  treaty  of  July,  1831, 
ought  to  be  insisted  on,  shall  now  be  receded  frpm  by 
us.  France  may  recede;  but  the  negotiation  has  been 
so  conducted  that,  unless  we  abandon  the  treaty,  we 
cannot  step  backwards  without  dishonor.  To  show  this, 
a  very  brief  history  of  that  controversy  will  be  sufficient. 
The  French  spoliations  on  our  commerce,  for  which  that 
treaty  provided  an  indemnity  to  us  of  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  francs,  (about  four  millions  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars,)  all  occurred  more  than  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  have  ever  since  been  the  subject  of  just 
complaint  against  that  nation.  These  spoliations  were 
of  the  most  unjustifiable,  cruel,  and  outrageous  charac- 
ter. We  submitted  to  them  at  the  time  they  were  com- 
mitted  only  because  they  were  accompanied  by  still 
more  atrocious  violations  of  neutral  rights  by  another 
one  of  the  g^eat  belligerant  nations  of  Europe,  ag^ainst 
which  we  shortly  afterwards  declared  war.  Against  the 
latter  Power  we  proceeded,  and  obtained  whatever  sat- 
isfaction a  war  could  give  us .  Our  claim  on  the  other 
was  never  abandoned;  it  was  always  insisted  on.  The 
real  amount  of  injury  we  had  sustained  far  exceeded  the 
petty  sum  which  at  last  we  obtained  as  an  indemnity  by 
a  solemn  treaty  made  on  the  4th  of  July,  1831.  The 
commissioners  appointed  by  Congress  to  ascertain  and 
liquidate  the  demands  of  the  rival  claimants  under  this 
treaty,  whose  property  had  been  burnt  or  captured  by 
tlie  French,  have  fixed  those  demands  at  sums  the  ag- 
gregate of  which  is  nearly  twice  the  sum  of  twenty -five 
millions  of  francs,  the  indemnity  allowed  us.  Yet,  with- 
out taking  into  tlie  estimate  any  of  the  spoliations  com- 
mitted by  France  under  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
the  sum  assessed  by  the  commissioners  under  the  treaty 
is  far  below  what  would  have  been  assessed  by  arbitra- 
tors, had  such  been  appointed  to  settle  the  dispute  be- 
tween our  country  and  France.  Without  now  going 
into  a  statement  of  the  principles  which  govern  every 
commission,  where  rival  claimants  under  the  same  na- 
tion, instead  of  rival  nations,  are  contending  for  justice 
against  each  other,  I  content  myself  with  saying  that 
there  does  not  rest  a  doubt  on  my  mind  that  the  sum  al- 
lowed us  by  France,  by  the  treaty  of  July,  1831,  waa 
not  equal  to  one  fourth  of  the  actual  loss  we  had  sus- 
tained by  that  nation  in  the  pride  of  its  power,  and  in- 
flicted upon  us  by  means  the  most  wanton,  cruel,  and 
unprovoked.  Sir,  I  was  one  of  those  who  ratified,  in 
this  hall,  the  treaty  of  July,  1831.    We  did  it  with  a. 
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full  knowledge  that  the  indemnity  proposed  was  not,  in 
amount  of  money,  a  real  indemnity  for  the  wrongs  which 
had  been  inflicted  upon  us.  We  did  it  wHh  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  immense  advantages  conceded  to  France 
by  that  provtnon  in  the  treaty  which  established  a  dis- 
criminatmg  duty  in  favor  of  her  wines  and  silks,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  return  of  our  ancient  friend  and  ally  to 
that  justice  which  had  marked  the  period  of  our  earliest 
connexion  with  her.  We  thus,  for  the  sake  of  harmony 
with  France,  introduced  a  principle  into  the  exercise  of 
our  treaty-making  power,  which,  if  not  novel,  is  certainly 
very  unusual}  for,  m  the  exercise  of  our  authority  simply 
to  ratify  the  treaty,  we  pledged  our  own  legislative 
power,  and  that  of  the  other  House  of  Congress,  to 
regelate  the  tariff  of  the  nation  according  to  the  treaty. 
Immediately,  and  without  delay.  Congress  did  so  regu- 
late the  tariff,  and  the  discrimination  m  favor  of  the  sta- 
ples of  France  over  those  of  all  other  nations  was  im- 
bodied  in  our  statute  book.  My  honorable  friend,  but 
political  opponent,  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Buchanav,] 
(las  said  that,  by  means  of  this  clause  in  the  treaty, 
France  has  already  gained  more  than  the  whole  indem* 
nity  which  she  thus  stipulated  to  pa^  to  our  citizens;  that 
he  has  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount;  and  he  exhibited  a 
tabular  statement,  prepared  at  his  request,  which  proved 
that,  had  the  duties  on  French  wines  and  silks  remained 
as  they  were  at  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
these  articles  since  that  time  would  have  paid  into  tlie 
treasury,  on  the  30th  September,  1834,  (more  than  a 
year  ago,)  the  sum  of  three  million  sixty-one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  The  honorable 
gentleman  added,  that,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  ten 
years  mentioned  in  the  tfeaty,  France  will  have  been 
freed  from  the  payment  of  duties  to  an  amount  con- 
siderably above  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  To  this  state- 
ment my  honorable  friend  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cdit- 
tbsobb]  justly  excepts,  but  considers  the  reduction  of 
duties  as  a  benefit  to  the  American  consumer  only. 
Sir,  both  the  gentlemen  are  in  error.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  wrong  in  considering  that  France 
alone  has  pocketed  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  reduc- 
tiont  and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  wrong,  if  he 
supposes  that  the  importing  merchant,  as  well  as  the 
producer  of  the  articles  of  wines  and  silks  in  France,  has 
not  enjoyed,  together  with  the  consumer  here,  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  the  discrimination.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  duty  on  Frencti  wines  and  silks  was  reduced,  as 
I  have  stated,  to  take  effect  at  the  time  of  ratifying  the 
treaty,  and  the  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  French  silks 
was  utterly  abandoned  by  the  subsequent  act  of  March 
2,  1833 {  so  that  the  silks  of  France  have  ever  since  been 
admitted  here  duty  free,  while  silks  of  a  much  better 
quality,  coming  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
still  are  subjected  to  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent.  It  is  need- 
less to  stop  here  for  the  purpose  of  working  out,  by  the 
different  systems  of  political  arithmetic,  how  much  the 
consumer,  the  importing  merchant,  and  the  French  pro- 
ducer, have  respectively  gained  by  the  established  re- 
duction; but  one  thing  1  take  to  be  certain,  that,  while 
the  French  treasury  has  not  received  the  benefit  of  the 
sum  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  treasury  of  the  United  Slates  has  lost  every  dollar 
of  it. 

Foreseeing  the  consequences  of  this  discrimination  in 
favor  of  French  products,  as  we  certainly  did  at  the  time 
of  ratifying  the  treaty,  what,  it  may  be  asked,  could 
possibly  have  been  the  motive  for  our  ratification  of  that 
treaty?  Not,  sir,  as  has  been  most  unjustly  charged, 
for  the  sake  of  French  gold;  no,  sir,  not  for  the  sake  of 
any  mere  pecuniary  advantage.  It  was  not  to  enrich 
our  own  coffers,  or  to  fill  the  pockets  of  American  mer- 
chants whose  ships  had  been  burnt  by  French  cruibcrs, 


although  mere  justice  required  of  us  to  demand  of 
France  to  repay  them  for  their  losses.    Hid  money  (u 
has  been  most  untruly  alleged)  been  our  only  object, 
we  should  never  have  concluded  and  ratified  nicha 
treaty.     Our  object  was  peace  and  harmony  with  in 
ancient  ally  and  friend — with  a  nation  towards  which 
every  pulse  in  the  American's  heart  has  beat  with  lym- 
patby  in  all  her  sufferings,  and  towards  which  one  o( 
the  most  ]of\y,  generous,  and  grateful  of  emotioni  which 
man  can  feel  or  tell  of,  haa  ever  been  fondly  cberiibed 
and  proudly  expressed.    The  tranquillity  of  nations,  the 
peace  of  the  civilized  world,  and,  above  all  other  consid- 
erations, the  cause  of  liberal  principles,  the  presern- 
tion  and  maintenance  of  harmony  between  those  oationi 
whose  forms  of  Government,  so  far  as  they  preserve  the 
seminal  principle  of  popular  representation,  now  foro 
the  last  best  hope  of  all  men — these,  sir,  were  the 
powerful 'arguments  which  impelled  the  American  Sen- 
ate to  ratify  this  treaty,  and  again  to  offer  to  France 
not  only  forgiveness  for  the  past,  but  benefits  for  the 
future.     The  honor  of  the  nation  had  required  of  ui  to 
demand  some  indemnity  for  the  past;  and,  however 
inadequate  to  the  injuries  we  bad  suffered,  we  felt  dis- 
posed to  overlook  the  amount  of  the  damages  for  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  outrages  and  the  confesaion  of 
the  wrongs  inflicted.     But,  af^er  all  this,  what  was  dooe 
by  France.^    Year  afVer  year  passed  away  after  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications  of  this  solemn  treaty,  dttriof 
which  France  received  an  unquestioned  benefit  firom  it. 
and  our  treasury  sustained  an  unquestioned  lost  by  it; 
yet  no  law  was  passed  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect, 
and  no  further  act  was  done  to  admit  these  wrongs,  or 
offer  us  a  doUlar  of  remuneration  for  them.    Pasanif  by 
all  the  irritating  topics  to  which   the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  alluded,  casting  no  imputation  on  any 
one  branch  of  the  French  Government  more  than  all  the 
others,  I  say  that  France  has  not  redeemed  the  ple<^ 
given  in  her  solemn  treaty  with  us,  although  we  hive 
redeemed  ours  to  the  very  letter.    The  law  to  carry  the 
treaty  into  effect  has  been  once  actually  rejected  by  the 
French  Chambers;  and  at  Ust  it  has  been  passed  with  a 
precedent  condition  annexed,  requiring  an  explanation 
of  the  President's  message  to  Congress  of  December, 
1834* 

This  message,  sir,  was  sent  here  afXer  the  first  reje^ 
tion  of  the  treaty.  It  contained  a  recommendation  to 
invest  the  President  himself  with  the  discretionary  pov- 
er  to  issue  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal— to  make  a 
quasi  war  with  France  at  his  discretion.  The  rccorB* 
mendation  found  no  advocates  in  either  branch  of  Con* 
gress  that  I  have  ever  heard  of.  It  is  possible  there 
may  have  been  such,  but  I  have  not  known  them.  K 
was,  in  my  private  opinion,  an  ill-advised  and  most  \^ 
prudent  message.  Such  may  have  been  the  opinion  ot 
the  American  people;  such  surely  was  the  opinion  of  the 
American  Congress.  No  motion  waa  ever  made  in  either 
House  to  carry  out  the  recommendation  of  the  o"***^ 
by  the  grant  of  the  power  asked  for;  and  the  Senate  du, 
on  the  14th  of  January.  1835,  pass  a  unanimous  vote,  ^ 
the  recommendation  of  our  Committee  on  Foreign  Rett* 
tions,  declaring,  in  response  to  the  message,  that  no 
legislative  provision  whatever  ought  then  to  be  adopted 
in  reference  to  the  state  of  our  relations  with  France. 
The  report  which  led  the  committee  to  that  conclusion 
was  drawn  by  their  chairman,  [Mr.  Clat,]  and  vw 
stand  for  ever  as  one  of  the  brightest  leaves  in  the  prow 
chaplet  which  adorns  that  statesman's  brow.  That  «* 
no  partisan  document.  No,  sir;  all  men,  of  all  PJ'I^ 
in  this  body,  convinced  by  the  argument  and  P''*'v 
with  the  tone  of  eloquent  patriotism  which  ^^\^ 
every  sentence  of  that  report,  then  concurred  m  tnc 
opinion  that  no  power  bltould  be  granted  to  ****  '*^' 
dent  to  issue  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  iw  ^ 
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eizure  of  French  commerce.  France  received  the 
itellig^nce  of  the  passafre  of  this  resolution*  and  felt 
pured,  when  she  received  it,  that  at  least  one  entire 
ranch  of  the  American  Government  intended  no 
lenace,  and  meant  that  this  Government  should  give 
o  offence  to  her.  But,  after  all  this,  the  French  Cham- 
lers  ooly  at  last  passed  the  bill  of  indemnity  with  a 
iraviso  that  no  part  of  the  money  due  under  the  treaty 
iMwld  be  paid  us  before  an  explanation  of  the  message 
bould  be  given  to  France  by  the  President. 
Wc  have  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  histor>-  of 
his  controversy  where  the  President  has  taken  his  stand. 
Ve  know  that  he  will  not,  in  any  event,  consent  to 
Bake  any  explanations  of  his  former  message,  except 
0  Congress  or  the  American  people;  but  the  President 
■s,  in  the  strongest  terms,  disclaimed,  in  liis  message 

0  Congress  of  December  last,  any  intention  to  insult  or 
Benice  the  French  Government  by  his  message  of  De- 
xaiier,  1834.  Our  own  minister  at  Paris  (Mr.  Livings- 
ton) had  long  before  denied  that  such  was  the  intention 
af  that  message,  in  an  official  communication  to  the 
Piencb  ninitter;  and  the  French  Government  had  been 
vnred  by  an  official  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
vritttQ  by  order  of  the  President,  that  the  President 
ipproved  of  the  communication  made  by  Mr.  Livings- 
ton. It  is  said,  however,  that  all  this  is  unsatisfactory 
to  Fraiice.  If  the  message  of  December  last,  taken  in 
eonnezion  with  the  previous  disavowal  of  our  minister 
^Pnis,  be  now  held  to  be  insufficient,  what  alternative 
•  left  us  but  to  rescind  all  our  resolutions  to  insist  on  tlie 
testy,  and  to  abandon  our  claims  on  France,  or  to  enter 
<^  a  system  of  restrictive  measures  against  French 
CMiaierce,  as  the  President  ha^  lately  recommended, 
which  must  probably  terminate  in  a  war?  It  is  answered 
by  some,  1  know,  sir,  (and  possibly  there  may  be  men 
•f  all  paHies  who  think  so,)  thar,  to  avoid  these  difficul- 
tie^  the  President  ought  to  be  called  on  to  make  the 
iquisite  spology  directly  to  the  French  Government. 
Socb,  «if,;s  not  my  opinion.  I  hold  that  the  President 
■ade  tlie  communication  to  Congress  by  his  annual  mes* 
•ge  ia  1834,  under  the  sanction  and  in  obedience  to 
Ibe  requisitions  of  an  express  clause  in  our  constitution 
vhidi  commands  him  to  make  such  recommendations  to 
Congress  "  as  he  shall  think  fit}"  and  that,  whether  the 
Katiai^nts  contained  in  that  message  be  right  or  wrong, 
be  is  responsible  for  them  only  to  Congress  and  the 
fosntiy.  I  hold,  further,  that,  for  any  thing  contained 
■  Mcfa  a  message,  no  foreign  Government  has  any  right 

1  to  hold  this  Government  responsible,  unless  the  senti* 
l^tat  be  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  the  Government  it- 
!•■•  The  mistake  made  by  France,  in  this  respect, 
ttiKi  out  of  the  misGonception  which  men  living  under 
iBQDarchical  Government  are  prone  to  fall  into  when 
Jjjsdering  the  powers  of  a  mere  President  as  resem- 
hnp  those  of  a  King.  The  President  is  not  the  Gov- 
cmiBent,  although  he  has  been  too  much  accustomed  to 
2*^r  himself  as  such;  and,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
Mwjr  duties,  under  the  injunction  which  the  consti- 
■*on  imposes  upon  hitn  to  •'  recommend  to  Congress 
*eh  measures  as  he  shall  think  fit,"  he  is  no  more  the 
^f^Q  of  the  Government  than  either  House  of  Con- 
P^  taken  singly  and  apart  from  the  other  co-ordinate 
*«P«rtmenls  of  that  Government.  Nay,  this.  Govern- 
ment IS  no  more*  responsible  to  a  foreign  nation  for  bis 
*7>i«i  in  a  message  under  the  constitution,  than  it  is 
2J.««  exercise  of  the  freedom  of  debate,  which  is  the 
Wwoi  every  member  on  this  floors  and  it  is  not  less 
gfortant  that  his  right  to  express  himself  freely  and 

I W  to  tts  10  these  messages  should  be  preserved  invio- 
■JV^  that  a  member  of  this  body  should  remain  an- 
TJ««»ed  m  any  other  plaae  for  the  ezpresBion  of  his 
taS- °^***  **"  «^«nr  wbjtct  which  he  may  think  fit 
«  ovqiPB.  Tct,  if  a  member  of  this  or  the  other  IHLouse 
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had  used  the  same  language  in  debate  which  the  Presi- 
dent employed  in  his  message  of  December,  1834,  for 
which  an  explanation  is  demanded  by  France,  the  de- 
mand of  an  explanation  for  it,  and  the  refusal  to  pay  the 
twenty-five  millions  of  francs  due  to  us  under  the  treaty, 
because  of  such  exercise  of  the  right  of  opinion  in  de- 
bate, would  have  been  held  a  gross  infringement  of  the 
constitutional  provision  that  members  of  Congress,  "  fcK 
any  speech  or  debate  in  either  House,  shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned in  any  other  placej''  and  tlie  Government  would 
have  been  held  not  responsible  for  any  part  or  all  that 
he  had  uttered.  Were  we  now  to  demand  of  France 
an  explanation  for  the  language  of  every  member  of  her 
Chambers  who,  in  discussing  the  treaty,  assailed,  as  sev- 
eral among  them  did,  our  national  character,  the  de- 
mand would  be  met  with  an  indignant  frown  and  a  per- 
emptory denial.  Sir,  we  can  never  surrender  to  any 
foreign  nation  the  right  of  the  Executive  to  commui^i- 
cate,  unquestioned  by  any  authority  other  than  our  own, 
what  he  thinks  fit  to  Congress.  The  surrender  of  that 
involves  at  oncje  the  surrender  of  a  similar  right  to  ta^e 
offence  at,  and  compel  an  explanation  for,  ^yery  impru- 
dent act  or  saying  in  every  other  department;  and,  in 
principle,  it  ia  nothing  less  than  a  surrender  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Government.  The  President,  we 
are  assured,  will  never  yield  to  such  a  demand.  My  own 
conscientious  convictions  are,  that  he  ought  not  to  yield 
to  it;  and,  though  I  am  not,  never  have  been,  and  nev^r 
shall  be,  his  partisan,  yet  I  will  stand  by  him  in  the  asser- 
tion o(  his  right  to  give  to  me  and  others  here  any  opin- 
ions or  advice  which  he  may  think  fit  to  disclose  by  hjs 
messages,  unquestioned  by  any  foreign  nation  whatever. 
Permit  me  here  to  add  that,  whatever  my  own  opinions 
of  this  or  any  future  President  may  be,  whether  sustain- 
ing or  opposing  his  views,  I  shall  ever  hold  it  to  be  the 
true  part  of  a  Senator  to  resist  all  interference  frofn 
abroad  in  our  party  divisions  and  domestic  dissensions, 
and  to  put  down  at  once,  so  far  as  I  may  be  able  to  do 
so,  every  attempt  of  any  foreign  Power  to  come  be- 
tween US|  and  make  itself  a  party  to  any  controversy 
among  us. 

With  this  view  of  the  President's  own  determination, 
and  the  reasons  for  adopting  it,  it  is  clear  that,  while 
France  persists  in  her  demand,  we  cannot  recede  from 
our  position,  unless  we  abandon  the  treaty.  Sir,  we  are 
at  that  point  in  the  game  of  diplomacy  where  not  another 
move  is  leA  us  but  to  advance  or  surrender.  France 
now  has  every  opportunity  afforded  her  to  retreat  with- 
out dishonor  from  her  position,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
controversy  by  the  payment  of  the  indemnity.  Nay, 
she  has  no  pretext  left  her  to  refuse  it.  The  last  ap- 
nual  message  of  the  President  ought  to  be  held  satisfac- 
tory to  France.  I  trust  she  will  act  as  becomes  her; 
but,  while  it  is  solely  at  her  option,  or  that  of  any  other 
foreign  natiouj  to  select  for  itself  at  the  next  moment, 
without  further  admonition  to  us,  either  pacific  or  warlike 
measures,  I  consider  it  our  duty  to  prepare  ^  for  either 
contingency.  I  would  not  avail  myself  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  expose  the  errors  of  our  Government  in  this  con- 
troversy, if  I  desired  to  expose  them.  The  question 
now  is  not  a  question  of  war  or  no  war.  It  is  merely  a 
question  of  defence;  and  for  that  I  am  prepared  to  act, 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  what  party  may  have 
provoked  danger,  or  to  what  cause  tliat  danger  may  l^e 
ascribed. 

Before  I  Uke  leave  of  the  subject  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, indulge  me,  sir,  with  a  very  few  remarks  in  reply 
to  a  single  observation  made  by  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Gkuhdy.]  That  gentleman,  af- 
ter detailing  with  great  care  some  of  the  events  which 
had  transpired  between  us  and  France,  and  aAer  as- 
saulting the  Senate  for  not  having  last  yesr  voted  for 
the  then  proposed  amendment  of  #3^000,000  to  the  for- 
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tification  bill,  called  upon  us  all  (as  the  genlleman  from 
Kentucky  has  already  stated^  to  conte  out  freely  and 
frankly,  and  to  declare  whetner,  in  the  present  aspect 
of  our  affairs,  we  were  willing  to  remain  quiet,  or  whe- 
ther we  would  adopt  a  plan  of  non-intercourse  with 
France.  And,  aAer  this  demand  upon  us  all  to  leave 
the  non-committal  policy,  and  declare  our  future  course  ^ 
wilh  candor,  he  proceeded,  he  said,  to  declare  his  own 
aentiments.  But,  when  he  bad  thus  excited  much  atten- 
tion by  this  preface  to  his  expected  annunciation,  he 
left  us  with  a  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  sim- 
ply declaring  that,  for  his  part,  he  was — what?  why, 
<'  not  satisfied  that  things  should  remain  exactly  as  they 
are."  The  message  which  announces  the  mediation 
of  England  has  since  been  receWed;  and  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  be  content  that  things  should  remain, 
for  the  present  at  least,  exactly  as  they  are.  Let  us 
wait,  sir,  till  we  learn  the  effect  of  the  last  annual  mes- 
sage on  France,  and  what  is  the  feeling  of  that  country 
in  regard  to  the  English  mediation.  And,  in  future, 
let  roe  beg  the  honorable  gentleman  not  to  be  so  rash, 
but  adopt  a  little  more  of  the  non-committal  policy,  by 
avoiding  such  hasty  and  inconsiderate  avowals. 

Throughout  the  whole  debate  on  this  resolution,  the 
principal  object  of  honorable  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  seems  to  have  been  not  so  much  to 
sustain  the  resolution  itself  as  to  inculpate  those  who, 
during  the  last  session  in  this  body,  rejected  what  is 
called  the  three  million  amendment  to  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  fortifications.  Having  now  consider- 
ed all  the  objections  to  the  resolution  before  us,  I  shall 
follow  the  gentlemen  so  far  as  to  meet  and  repel  their 
unjust  assault  on  the  last  Senate;  and,  in  doing  this,  I 
shall  not  hesitate  to  put  them  on  the  defensive  in  return 
for  their  attack.  I  shall  not  follow  the  example  of  my 
bonoriible  friend  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Mahovv,] 
by  refusing  to  be  tried  for  my  votes  on  that  fortification 
bill  before  this  Senate.  I  shall  not  plead,  as  he  declared 
he  would,  to  the  jurisdiction.  Here,  or  elsewhere,  I 
stand  prepared  to  refute  and  put  down  all  accusations 
that  ha^e  been,  or  may  be  now,  levelled  against  me  for 
my  conduct  as  a  member  of  this  body,  in  regard  to  our 
foreign  relations,  as  well  as  the  great  duty  of  providing 
for  the  national  defence.  No  matter  where,  or  by 
whom,  a  charge  against  any  vote  of  mine  on  those  sub- 
jects has  been  made,  sir,  I  answer  them  all,  that  I  have 
been  faithful  to  the  country,  and  that  I  am  ready  to 
prove  it. 

The  first  charge  in  which  T,  in  common  with  every 
other  member  of  the  Senate,  am  involved,  was  made  by 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  liassa- 
chusetts,  [Mr.  J.  Q.  Adaxs,]  in  his  place,  during  the 
last  session.  After  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  on 
the  report  of  our  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
our  unanimous  vote  to  sustain  the  resolution  which  was 
recommended  by  that  committee,  as  modified  by  the 
chairman^  [Mr.  Clat,]  that  member  of  the  House,  at 
the  last  session,  pronounced  in  debate  that  the  Senate 
had  dodged  the  queatkn.  Tes,  sir,  according  to  his 
judgment  at  the  time,  men  of  all  parties  here;  men  of 
the  most  opposite  political  opinions;  friends  and  foes; 
administration  men,  whigs,  and  anti-masons,  had  all 
combined  to  dodge  the  question,  because  all  had  united 
in  a  vote  on  the  14th  of  January,  1835,  declaring  that, 
at  that  day,  no  legislative  provision  ought  to  be  adopted 
in  relation  to  the  state  of  our  affairs  with  France.  The 
member  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Bsirroir,]  and  the  chair- 
man, [Mr.  Clat,]  the  members  from  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  every  other  State; 
men  who  never  were  before  arraigned  together  on  the 
same  charge,  and  who,  whatever  other  faults  may  have 
been  imputed  to  them,  were  certainly  never  before 
charged  with  dodging  any  thing,  were  all  thus  arraign- 


ed together.  Passing  over  for  the  present  the  kind 
feeling  exhibited  by  such  a  remark  towards  our  chur- 
man,  [Mr.  Clat,]  and,  indeed,  all  others  here,  and  the 
degree  of  decorum  which  it  evinced  towards  the  vbole 
mass  of  members  in  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  GoTcrn- 
ment,  I  ask  how  that  the  Senate  may  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  propriety  of  the  vote  thus  condemned.  Oi 
the  very  day  we  thus  voted,  by  way  of  response  to  the 
executive  message  recommending  reprisals,  Mr.  Ijf- 
ing^ton,  in  Paris,  was  inditing  a  despatch  to  our  Secre> 
tary  of  State,  in  which  he  uses  the  following  language 
Referring  to  the  projtt  de  ioi^  or  bill  of  the  Preaeh 
Chambers  to  make  the  appropriation  for  payioent  d 
our  whole  claim,  he  says,  in  his  letter  dated  Parii^  Jo* 
uary  14, 1835:  <*The  law,  it  is  said,  will  be  presented  t» 
day,  and  1  have  very  little  doubt  that  it  will  pass.  tV 
ministerial  phalanx,  re-enforced  by  those  of  the  oppnitiai 
(and  they  are  not  a  few)  who  will  not  take  therespss- 
sibility  of  involving  the  country  in  the  difficulties  vliieb 
they  now  see  must  ensue,  will  be  suflficient  to  carry  tte 
vote.  The  recall  of  Serurier,  and  the  notice  to  m^ 
are  measures  which  are  resorted  to  to  save  the  pride  il 
the  Government  and  the  nation.'*  Sir,  if  Mr.  Li*i^ 
ton  had  been  present  on  the  14ih  of  January  last,  hfl» 
ing  the  seat  in  this  chamber  which  he  fornterly  bdi 
he  must,  for  the  very  reason  assigned  in  this  despai^ 
have  joined  with  us  all  in  our  vote.  If  we  dodged  ll^ 
question  in  Washington,  he,  too,  was  dodging  it  at  M 
same  time  in  Paris;  for,  at  the  very  time  we  were  votv 
the  resolution,  he  was  writing  the  very  reason  m 
adopting  it  in  a  letter.  Tet  this  despatch  and  the  esft* 
tents  of  this  letter  were  wholly  unknown  to  us  until  the 
26th  day  of  February,  after  our  vote  was  given,  wlw< 
was  communicated  by  the  President  in  a  message  to  tiie 
other  House,  and  ordered  to  be  published.  [Mr.  & 
here  referred  to  the  document  of  that  date,  and,  banif 
read  it,  continued.]  ,      . 

Sir,  was  there  ever  before  presented  to  the  mind  ■ 
man  more  conclusive  evidence  of  wisdom*  foresim 
firm,  lofty,  and  patriotic  purpose,  in  any  stateiOW>i  *• 
was  given  by  the  chairman  of  our  Committee  on  F°**J 
Relations,  [Mr.  Clat,]  who  drew  that  report,  andond* 
whose  lead  we  all,  with  one  voice,  yielding  up,**** 
all  did  that  day,  every  party  feeling  on  the  altar  of  oar 
country's  welfare,  voted  a  respectful  bat  ""I"""? 
and  decided  dissent  from  the  executive  recommcMi' 
tion  of  reprisals,  which  we  published  to  the  *^^ J 
connexion  with  the  report,  vindicating  to  all  manwj 
the  justice  of  our  claims  on  France,  and  aTOWinj  ■ 
fixed  resolve  to  insist  on  the  execution  of  the  tr»9: 
It  was  a  moment  when  a  mistake  on  our  part  wows 
have  been  fatal  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  ot  ^ 

a  moment  when,  if  **  " 


whole  country.     It  was 


ioaoDi^ 


yielded  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  executive  recocnw"" 
ation,  war  must  have  been  inevitable.  It  was  »  ?^,"S 
when,  forming  our  own  opinions  from  the  d»**°**S!of 
in  the  report,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  exwjj 
views  of  our  minister  at  Paris,  and  possessed  o»  "f*^, 
means  of  ascertaininir  them  as  the  President  enjoywi 


ascertainmg 

we  dared  to  differ  with  him,  and  frankly  to  •'P'^VJ 
determination  not  to  comply  with  his  desire  ^^^^ 
measures.     At  such  a  crisis  in  our  afl^airs,  we  °^^, 
stake  our  character  before  the  people  by  the  ^'^^ 
pression  of  an  opinion  which,  if  erroneous,  wouW    ^ 
prostrated  us  for  ever.     We  staked  upon  it,  "Jj^f^ 
the  disadvantages  of  our  situation,  as  to  means  of '  ^ 
mation,   compared  wilh    the  Executive,  all  <w^ 
statesman's  aspirations  can  hope  for,  and  all  ^"^\^  '^ 
triot's  heart  can   wish;  feeling  that,  if  •«  t'^!fii^ 
should  be  denounced,  but  that,  if  right,  we  h^  ^^ 
our  country  from  one  of  the  g^atest  curses  that 
befall  it.     The  report,  sanctioned  by  this  unan'^ 
vote,  was  wafted  across  the  Atlsntic  »s  npm  " 
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inds  tnd  wa^es  could  bear  it|  and  the  effect  of  its  re- 
tpiion  in  France  was  imntediately  perceptible  there, 

the  funeral  restoration  of  kind  feeling  towards  our 
iQfitryDien.  That  proud,  sensitive,  and  warlike  na- 
in,  at  once  felt  that  there  was  a  power  in  this  country 
»  control  the  irritable  and  impetuous  temper  of  the 
secutive;  equally  prepared,  on  the  one  hand,  to  offer 
>  insult  to  any  foreign  nation,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
ibmit  to  no  meditated  injury  when  mild  and  pacific  re- 
iOiMtrsnces  should  fail  to  obtain  redress  for  it.  Sir,  it 
M  eminently  by  the  force  of  this  powerful  document, 
he  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate,  that  the  friends  of 
Mtioe  and  peace  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
oelled  the  fierce  spirits,  eager  there  to  find  even  a  plausi- 
le  pretext  for  a  war,  which,  while  it  would  have  inffict- 
i  incalculable  damage  upon  France,  must,  also,  in  six 
onth^  have  swept  our  commerce  from  the  ocean. 
W  whole  debate  on  the  prcjet  dt  hi  shows  it.  Yet, 
r,  for  this  act  we  were  charged  with  having  dodged  the 
Mstion.  The  member  of  the  other  House  who  made 
lis  charge  was,  at  the  time,  a  prominent  candidate  for 
be  vacant  seat  in  the  Senate  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
hnietts.  The  election  was  still  pending  there  when 
he  charge  was  made.  In  a  few  days  afterwards  ([  re- 
» to  bis  speech  of  the  14th  February,  1835,  for  the 
m)  the  same  member  appeared  again  in  his  place 
I  the  other  House,  and,  by  way  of  some  atonement  for 
|s  oirn  denunciation,  made  an  eflTort  to  dodge  its  eflTects 
||oo  himself,  by  declaring  that,  had  he  not  been  stopped 
I  the  time  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  for  using  disre- 
pectful  language  of  the  Senate,  he  would  have  recom- 
Mndcd  to  the  Representatives  of  the  nation  also  to 
Is^  the  question. 

Sir,  the  Senate  has  been  again  attacked  for  the  same 
rote,  and  from  the  same  quarter.  Not  satisfied  with  his 
bit  year's  exploits  in  the  field  against  us,  which  were 
ntirely  unprovoked  by  us,  but  were  passed  over  in  pity 
bhim  and  sincere  respect  for  the  feelings  of  his  former 
Ksnds,  the  same  individual  has  introduced  into  another 
Ndy  a  resolution  to  furnish  him  with  a  standing  theme 
■(  oeclamation  against  us;  and  in  a  public  newspaper 
bM  BOW  assailed  the  very  resolution  in  reference  to 
Vhich  he,  last  year,  on  the  14th  February,  declared  in  a 
^bVic  speech  in  the  other  House,  that  *<  he  thought  that 
Ibe  Senate  had  acted  as  it  was  their  duty  to  do;  and  the 
inclusion  to  which  they  had  unanimously  arrived  was 
Ibe  conclusion  which  he  should  have  been  desirous  that 
the  House  should  adopt."  Sir,  is  it  not  astonishing 
ttit  this  very  same  gentleman  should,  but  the  other  day, 
kne  published  of  this  same  resolution,  that  it  was  "a 
Isolation  not  only  declining  to  do  that  which  the  Presi- 
fcst  bad  recommended,  to  vindicate  the  rights  and  the 
Mnor  of  the  nation,  but  positively  determining  to  do 
sothing—not  even  to  express  a  sense  of  the  wrongs 
*Wch  the  country  was  enduring  from  France?"  that 
"no  trace  was  to  be  found  upon  the  journals  of  the 
^<mte  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  of  sensibility  to  the 
•Tonp  which  our  country  was  enduring  from  France; 
*^  il  upon  those  journals  such  a  trace  could  be  found, 
JlBHtst  be  to  clearer  and  more  searching  eyes  than  his;" 
w  the  simple  Tote  of  the  other  House  that  the  treaty 
ibsuld  be  maintained^  and  its  execution  insisted  on,  ana 
which,  be  says,  was  moved  by  him,  was  •«  not  only  a 
^'^Pvtare  from  the  do-nothing  policy  of  the  Senate,  but 
^Sbt  be  felt  to  contain  a  pungent  though  tacit  rebuke 
opoQ  that  paralytic  policy;"  that,  bad  the  Senate  con- 
Mntd  in  the  three  million  appropriation  **that  vote 
voald  have  made  the  Senate  the  unwilling  accessory  to 
vttplied  censure  upon  its  own  quietism  under  foreign 
vrong»**  Yes,  sir;  these  and  other  like  phrases,  ac- 
W^^^mi?^  by  charges  of  '•overbearing  arrogance," 
■^▼e  been  within  a  few  days  fulminated  against  that  very 

"CQatc  by  the  identical  individual  who  last  year  proclaim. 


ed  the  very  vote  he  now  censures  as  that  vote  which,  of 
all  others,  he  would  have  recommended  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  adopts  This  second  assault  upon 
that  Senate  (a  majority  of  which  was  composed  of  his 
friends  when  a  majority  of  the  people  had  driven  him 
from  power")  is  foiled  and  made  powerless  by  the  rash- 
ness and  folly  of  its  author.  It  falls  on  all  parties,  and 
alike,  unfortunately  for  the  real  object  of  the  individual 
who  made  it.  Its  effect  is  to  insult  even  the  most  violent 
of  the  hot  and  high-toned  advocates  of  executive  power, 
though  its  only  design  was  to  strike  down  the  powerless 
but  inflexible  opponents  to  executive  encroachment  in 
this  body.  I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  honor- 
able  members  from  Missouri  and  Pennsylvania  them- 
selves, while  I  read  this  passage,  stand  up  you  who  are 
so  given  to  accusation  against  others,  and  hear  the  in- 
dictment against  yourselves,  for  evincing  by  your  vote 
for  the  Senate's  resolution  of  the  14th  of  January  last,  a 
want  of  due  and  patriotic  sensibility  for  the  wrongs  in- 
flicted on  your  country  by  France.  Sir,  those  gentle* 
men  would  do  well  to  make  some  efforts  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  attacks  of  others,  before  they  commence 
any  more  assaults  upon  us;  and  this  I  will  now  endeavor 
to  demonstrate  to  their  satisfaction,  better  than  by  read- 
ing extracts  from  the  speeches  of  the  member  of  the 
other  House  who  has  assailed  them  in  common  with  all 
the  members  of  the  last  Senate. 

The  principal  attack  on  me  and  my  political  friends 
here  rests  on  the  fact  that  we  refused  to  vote  on  the  last 
night  of  the  last  session  for  the  following  amendment, 
then  proposed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
fortification  bill: 

"  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  sum  of  three 
millions  of  dollars  be,  snd  the  same  is  hereby,  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  be  expended,  in  whole  or  in  part,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  military  and  naval  service,  including  fortifications  and 
ordnance  and  increase  of  the  navy:  rrooided  such  ex- 
penditures shall  be  rendered  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  prior  to  the  next  meeting  of  Congress." 

Before  this  amendment  was  offered,  the  appropriation 
bill  providing  for  fortifications,  which  originated  in  the 
other  House,  had  passed  the  Senate,  which  had  already 
added  by  way  of  amendment  f42 1,000  to  the  sums 
originally  proposed  by  the  House  as  sufficient.  It  was 
not  until  about  8  o'clock  at  night  of  the  very  last  day  of 
the  session  that  the  House  proposed  this  amendment  to 
our  amendments,  after  rejecting  some  of  ours,  and 
among  which  so  rejected  by  the  House  was  an  increase 
of  $75,000  made  by  the  Senate  to  the  appropriation  to 
rebuild  Fort  Delaware. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Bucbaxav] 
has  misconceived  the  scope  of  the  argument  against  this 
three  million  amendment,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Wxbstbb,]  who 
preceded  him  in  this  debate.  Independently  of  the 
notorious  fact  that  no  such  extraordinary  appropriation 
was  asked  of  us  by  the  Executive,  whose  duty  it  was,  if 
this  sum  was  wanted  for  defence,  to  communicate  the 
fact  to  Congress,  most  of  those  who  voted  down  that 
amendment  did  hold,  and  did  so  express  themselves  at 
the  time,  that  an  appropriation  in  such  general  terms» 
proposing  no  obiect  of  expenditure  but  *'  the  naval  and 
military  service,"  was  forbidden  by  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  constitution.  If  it  be  new  to  him,  it  is 
because  the  gentleman  has  entirely  overlooked  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  Senate  acted.  Sir,  I  invite  the 
gentleman  to  examine  the  subject,  which  he  says  is 
novel  to  him,  and  to  defend  his  vote,  if  he  thinks  he  can 
do  so»  when  we  who  voted  otherwise  retaliate  upon  him 
and  his  associates  who  endeavored  to  carry  this  amend- 
ment, by  charging  them  with  hsTing,  so  far  as  they 
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were  able  to  effect  it,  assisted  to  break  down  the  best 
barrier  provided  by  the  constitution  against  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  legislative  in  the  executive  power.  '  With 
the  view  to  test  the  confidence  of  honorable  gentlemen 
ih  their  opinions,  as  well  as  the  accuracy  and  extent  of 
their  researches  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  useful  to  as- 
certain how  far  they  will  carry  their  principles.  I  beg 
leave  to  know  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania whether,  if  the  proposition  for  which  he  voted 
h^d  been  to  appropriate  three  or  thirty  millions,  **  to  be 
expended  in  whole  or  in  part  under  the  direction  of  the 
I^resident,  for  the  civil,  naval,  and  military  service,  in- 
cluding fortifications,"  See,  he  could  have  supported  it 
consistently  with  hi^  constitutional  obligations  or  not?  I 
pause  for  a  reply  to  this  question. 
\  [Mr.  BucHAKAirsaidhedid  not  consider  himself  bound 
to  declare  any  opinion  beyond  the  one  before  expressed. 
He  would,  therefore,  decline  answering  the  question 
put  to  him  by  the  gentleman  from  Delaware.] 

Mr.  CL4TT0H  continued.  Sir,  it  was  the  part  of  pru- 
dence not  to  answer.  I  put  the  question  to  him,  be- 
cause I  know  of  no  man  here,  advocating  bis  doctrine, 
better  prepared  or  better  able  to  resist  or  parry  such  a 
Blow  than  the  honorable  gentleman  himself.  I  claim  nO 
right  to  catechise  him;  but  if  he  should  think  proper  to 
answer  the  question  proposed  to  him  on  another  day, 
after  he  has  had  ample  time  to  select'  that  horn  of  the 
dilemma  presented  by  it  which  pleases  him  best,  it  will 
gratify  some  of  his  friends  here,  among  whom  I  rank  my- 
self, to  learn  whether  he  can  possibly  be  driven  to  the 
(Absolute  surrender  of  All  legislative  power  to  the  Execu- 
tive, so  far  as  regards  the  appointment  of  the  uses  to 
which  the  public  money  shall  be  applied;  or  whether 
he  will  prefer,  on  reflection,  to  encounter  the  foregone 
conclusion  wliich  a  denial  of  the  constitutionality  of  so 
broad  an  appropriation  as  (  have  proposed  for  his  con- 
sideration must  necessarily  result  in.  That  amendment, 
for  which  the  honorable  gentleman  and  his  political 
friends  in  this  body  did  vote,  proposed  no  other  objects 
for  expenditure  than  the  naval  and  military  service,  in- 
cluding fortifications,  ordnance,  and  increase  of  the 
navy.  One  hundred,  or  even  ten  dollars,  bestowed  on 
the  objects  included  in  the  sweeping  phrase  "  naval  and 
military  service,"  would  satisfy  the  requisitions  of  the 
law,  and  leave,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the 
whole  residue  of  the  three  millions  to  be  applied  to  any 
kind  of  naval  and  military  service  which  he  might  desig- 
nate. A  law,  in  the  very  same  words,  granting  fifty 
millions,  to  be  expended  by  the  President  as  he  shall 
think  proper,  "  for  naval  and  military  service,"  is  not 
prohibited  by  the  constitution  if  this  be  ^  not.  A  law 
granting  all  the  money  in  the  treasury,  to  be  expended 
under  his  direction,  or  as  he  shall  think  proper,  «  for 
civil,  naval,  and  military  service,"  is  not  prohibited  by 
the  constitution  if  this  be  not.  The  result  then  is,  that 
whenever  a  popular  President  is  in  office.  Congress 
must  grant  the  whole  money  in  the  treasury,  if  required, 
or  the  whole  sum  requisite  for  civil,  naval,  and  military 
service,  which  will  embrace  all  the  known  objects  of 
legitimate  expenditure  under  this  Government;  or, 
should  they  fail  to  do  so,  they  must  subject  themselves 
to  the  very  exceptions  taken  to  the  vote  of  the  Senate 
by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Gruhdt,]  who 
iniimated  that  the  vote  of  his  colleague  [Mr.  Whitx] 
and  others  here  indicated  that  they  had  not  confidence 
in  the  President.  Such  a  construction  breaks  down  the 
Legislature  whenever  a  popular  man  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Government;  and  a  popular  Executive  is  the  only 
one  from  which  either  the  friends  of  the  Legislature  or 
the  constitution  can  have  any  thing  to  fear.  Should 
such  a  construction  be  established,  it  must  inevitably 
'lead  Congress  at  last  to  a  vote,  under  the  administration 
t)f  some  popular -chief,  of  all  the  monev-requisite  for  the 


support  of  Government,  without  any  further  desigmtioii 
of  object  or  restriction  of  power  than  this— that  the 
President  shall  expend  it  for  the  public  service.   Inthst 
day,  no  Senator  here  shall  dare  raise  his  voice  against  it, 
or,  if  one  should  fbllow  oar  example,  the  charge  of  wist 
of  confidence  in  the  President  will  crash  him  as  a  rebel- 
lious subordinate,  and  a  factious  legidator;  the  people 
themselves  will  hunt  him  down,  and  the  State  Ixphr 
tures  will  recall  him,  with  a  view  to  send  another  to  et- 
punge  his  vote.     If  our  Government  is  to  endure  for 
any  considerable  period,  it  will  witness  the  elevation  to 
power  of  many  men  far  mofe  popular  than  Pre«deBt 
Jackson  has  ever  been;  and  should  the  doctrine  of  the 
friends  of  the  administration  now  become,  by  the  pros- 
tration of  the  Senate  for  this  cause,  the  received  txfo- 
sition  of  the  constitution,  the  next  popular  ExecotiTp, 
pointing  to  this  precedent,  may  demand  it  as  due  to  tte 
character  he  possesses,  and  as  evincive  of  the  confidenee 
to  which  he  is  entitled,  that  a  grant  of  three  millioni, 
for  naval  and  military  service,  to  be  expended  nnder  bii 
direction,  shall  be  annually  inserted  in  the  appropriitioB 
bill.    Another,  ambitious  of  still  further  exfaibit'ions  of 
confidence,  will  soon  demand  a  greater  sum,  under  pr^ 
text  of  some  other  exigency;  and,  at  last,  precedent  be- 
ing built  upon  precedent,  the  legislative  power  vill  ex* 
pire  under  these  reiterated  blows,  and,  with  it,  the 'lib- 
erties of  the  people.     Sir,  I  have  set  my  face  against  ill 
this  doctrine,  with  a  stern  resolution  to  resist  it  to  the  dt* 
most.    I  will  make  no  terms,  I  will  know  no  comprom'ss 
with  it.     I  read  in  the  constitution  that  no  money*  M 
be  drawo    from  the  treasury  but    by  appropriatifflM 
made  by  law.     And  I  have  heard  no  plausible  ansver  to 
the  simple  but  conclusive  argument,  that  an  approprii' 
tion  docs,  ex  vi  termini^  necessarily  import  a  designstjon, 
an  allotment  or  setting  apart,  for  specific  objects,  spedfe 
sums  of  money,     f  go  for  the  established  definition  of 
the  word,  as  the  English  language  was  spoken,  written 
Iknd  understood,  when  the  constitution  was  made,  and 
Iks  it  is  now  and  has  ever  been  understood.    1  deny  thit 
a  grant  of  fifty  millions,  ••  for  the  public  service,**  lo  b« 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  is  WJT 
appropriation.     It  is  nothing  more  than  an  unconstitu- 
tional attempt  to  delegate  representative  power    K 
strikes  at  the  root  of  the  whole  principle  of  reprc8elI^ 
ative  government.     I  deny  that  a  grant  by  Congress  rf 
three  millions  of  dollars  to  the  President,  for  the  "n«w 
and  military  service,"  differs  a  whit  in  principle  from  i 
general  grant  of  all  the  revenue  to  be  expended  by  ibe 
President  for  the  naval  and  military  service.    In  eithef 
case  he  may  raise  an  army  or  build  a  navy  with  the  ms- 
ney.     The  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  con- 
stitution gives  to  Congress  alone  the  power  **  to  rise 
and  support  armies,"  and '*  to  provide  and  msintsisi 
navy."    In  the  execution  of  this  trust  power,  we  otti* 
to  the  country  and  its  constitution  to  define,  if  prsctici* 
ble  at  the  time  to  do  so,  how  many  men  shall  ^"PJjJ 
the  army  which  we  undertake  to  raise  and  support;  ™ 
kind  of  troops  it  shall  consist  of;  how  many  ships  snsj 
compose  the  navy  which  we  undertake  to  provide  iw 
maintain,  and  of  what  class  they  shall  be;  and,  in  ^ 
eral,  the  whole  course  and  practice  of  Congress,  under 
the  constitution,  ab  urbe  eondita,  has  been  in  accord»Be| 
with  this  duty.     The  three  million  amendment  wis  sw 
only  objectionable  because  it  was  a  departure  from  oar 
whole  course  of  legislation  in  these  particulars,  but  W* 
cause  it  was,  if  sustained,  a  g^nt  of  money  to  rsiss 
either  an  army  or  a  navy  at  the  discretion  of  the  Pre*- 
dent  alone,  without  even  limiting  the  amount  to  bei^ 
plied  to  either  purpose.     It  was  an  abandonment  of  W 
whole  trust  confided  to  us,  to  the  full  extent  of  theft" 
to  be  taken  thus  from  the  treasury.  , 

The  power   «« to  raise  and  support  armies,"  snd  w 
"provide  and  maintain  a  navy,"  conferred  by  tbeeigw" 
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Kction  of  the  first  article  of  tbe  eonfftttution,  n  tecom- 
puii«d  bj  other  triAjt  powers  in  the  stroe  section^  a  ref- 
erence to  which  may  be  usefal  to  illustrate  the  extent 
to  which  (he  principle  contended  for  by  tlie  advocates  of 
thb  amendment  will  carry  them.     Would  it  be  conttitu- 
tioiialy  T  ukf  to  grant  three  millions^  or  any  other  sum* 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  for 
the  purpose  of  '*  laying  and  collecting  taxes,  duties,  im- 
post, and  excises,''  withoat  specification  of  tbe  tax, 
duty,  impost,  or  excise,  or  even  the  extent  of  each  ^  or 
fer  the  purpose  of  "  borrowing  money  on  the  credit  of 
the  United  States,*'  and  **  regulating  commerce,''  with- 
out directing  how  much  should  be  spent  in  borrowinr 
wmey,  bow  much  in  regulating  commerce,  how  moth 
■ooey  should  be  borrowed,  and  how  the  commerce 
■hoold  be  regulated?  or  for  the  purpose  of  **  coining 
■oney,  and  fixing  tbe  standard  of  weights  and  meas- 
urea,"  without  saying  how  much  should  be  spent  for 
(scb  purpose,  and  even  without  declaring  how  the  mo- 
Ky  should  be  coined,  and  how  the  standard  of  weights 
sod  measures  should  t>e  fixed?  or  for  the  purpose  of 
"establishing  post  offices  and  post  roads,"  '*  defining 
Mid  punishing  piracies  and  offences  against  the  law  m 
Bstion%"  «<dechuing  war,"  and  "*  exercising  exclusive 
fepdation  over  the  District?"    Sir,  upon  what  principle 
■  it  that  any  man  can  sustain  the  constitutionality  of  this 
proposed  amendment,  under  which  the  President  was 
suthorixed  to  raise  an  army  or  provide  a  navy»  so  far  as 
three  millions  would  effect  it,  if  he  cannot  also  sustain  a 
Vint  of  power  over  three  millions  to  be  expended  by 
(be  President  in  "  declaring  war,"  without  saying  when 
orapunst  what  nation  it  shall  be  declared?    If  one  of 
these  trust  powers  can  be  thus  delegated,  all  that  are 
pen  by  the  same  clause  may  be  delegated;  and  the 
boondaiy  between  executive  and  legislative  authority 
hereafter  may  be  broken  down,   and  will  be  broken 
down,  whenever,  in  the  future  progress  of  our  Govern- 
ment, an  ambitious  usurper  shall  appear,  claiming  and 
tticting,  on  the  mere  score  of  his  popular  character, 
the  confidence  of  Congress. 

Sir,  I  say,  therefore,  to  the  honoriible  gentleman  from 
Fenntylvania,  that  I  envy  him  not  the  enjoyment  of  that 
pride  which  he  professed  to  feel  when  he  declared  that 
■e  viewed  the  period  of  his  midnight  vote  for  this  abom- 
nUe  proposition  as  the  proudest  moment  of  his  life. 
Tbe  honorable  gentleman  does  not  profess  to  have  ex- 
Mined  the  constitutional  question.    I  feel  too  much  re- 
^t  for  him  as  a  jurist  to  believe  for  a  moment  that  he 
jj»  deliberately,  and  on  full  investigation,  determined 
tnitqaestion  to  suit  the  vote  he  gave.     And  be  it  now 
tmdentoad,  in  sheer  justice  to  him  and  others  who  did 
m  tWs  and  the  other  House  vote  for  that  proposition, 
snderthe  impulse  of  sudden  feeling,  on  the  verjr  last  day 
<^tlie  session,  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and  distraction 
^  A  loene  of  which  men  who  have  not  at  some  period 
•f  ibeir  lives  represented  their  fellow-citizens  in  one  or 
^  other  Rouse  of  Congress  can  have  no  adequate  con- 
ception, that  this  proposition  was  sprung  upon  the  mem- 
D^of  the  other  House,  and  passed  not  only,  as  the  gen- 
oentn  says,  without  time  to  discuss  It,  but  without  time 
fcr  sny  man  to  weigh  it  and  consider  it  in  its  most  remote 
*Qd  nM)st  alarming  consequences.    The  feeling  which 
""Polled  gentlemen  to  this  sudden  and  dangerous  vote 
11^  in  general,  doubtless  patriotic.    Yet,  even  amidst 
^  distracting  hurry  of  the  scene  of  a  last  day's  session, 
Jlj^w*  of  the  party  most  devoted  to  the  Executive  in  the 
^r  House  did  not  obey  the  impulse  of  feeling  and  con- 
jw  in  that  vote;  and  in  this  no  less  than  twenty-nine  mem- 
J^  among  whom  were  some  of  all  parties,  rose,  after 
^f  few  moments  of  reflection,  againA  it.     Nothing 
ofjttid  have  been  more  unexpected.    In  confirmation  of 
J«  retiark  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
^t  the  President  himself  had  not  prepared  any  member 


for  it  by  asking  liim  to  move  any  such  proposition,  and 
of  his  further  observation  that  there  wa%no  time  to  dis-: 
cusa  it,  let  me  remind  the  members  of  the  last  Senate  of 
the  manner  in  which,  as  I  observed  at  the  time,  we  werft 
rooted  at  night  out  of  a  secret  session  by  a  message  from 
tbe  House  to  announce  it.  Sir,  if  a  bortib-shell  mid  sud- 
denly exploded  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  it  could 
scarcely  have  produced  greater  surprise  and  cohiterna- 
tion  Among  those  who  were  not  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Executive,  nor  acquainted  with  tbe  midnight  movedientft 
and  secret  wishes  of  his  partisans. 

It  is  in  vain,  air,  that  the  honorable  gentlemen  who 
commenced  this  war  on  us  for  that  vote  now  seek  to  find 
shelter  from  the  storm  of  tbe  attack  upon  theras6lves^ 
for.  their  ui^constitational  proposition,  by  caae-hunting 
through  the  whole  mass  of  congressional  precedents  for 
a  single  one  to  sustain  them.  The  statute  book  does  not 
present  a  parallel  to  it.  An  appropriation  of  two  mil- 
lions *'  for  pay  and  subsistence"  of  troops  under  an  act 
of  1806,  authorizing  the  President  to  call  out  the  militia^ 
and  two  large  appropriations  *<  for  forei^  intercourse," 
made  in  the  years  1806  and  1808,  the  mstances  relied 
on  by  honorable  gentlemen  as  furnishing  precedents  for 
their  votes,  are  examples  not  of  general  but  of  specific 
appropriations,  the  objects  being  designated  in  the  grant 
of  the  money. 

[Mr.  C.  here  read  these  and  other  acts,  to  show  that 
the  appropriations  contained  in  them  were  all  of  a  spe-« 
cific  character.] 

We  every  year  pass  appropriations  in  tbe  same  words, 
and  the  language  thus  applied  is  understood  to  designate 
the  object  for  which  our  money  shall  be  expended,  so  ' 
that  it  cannot  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose.  When 
Mr.  Jefferson  came  into  office,  be  carried  the  doctrine 
for  which  I  contend  so  far  as'  to  recommend  in  his  mes- 
sage of  the  8th  of  December,  1801,  the  <*  appropriation 
of  specific  sums  to  every  specific  purpose  susceptible  of 
definition,"  and  it  was  this  principle  upon  which  his  di^ 
ciples  most  plumed  themselves  as  exhibiting  their  scru- 
pulous regard  for  the  constitution,  however  those  who 
now  claim  to  be  his  exclusive  followers  have  abandoned 
this  great  land  mark  of  his  party.  The  whole  range  of 
legislative  precedents  established  by  -successive  Con- 
gresses which  supported  his  administration,  and  the  sub- 
sequent administrations  of  this  Government,  acquired  a 
character  in  consequence  of  the  earnestness  with  which 
the  democratic  party  insisted  on  the  principle  of  specific 
appropriations,  which  accounts  at  once  for  the  failure  of 
honorable  (pentlemen,  who  now  advocate  the  contrary 
doctrine,  to  find  a  single  authority  to  support  them.  Sir, 
another  reason  for  their  failure  may  also  be  assiened. 
President  Jackson,  when  he  came  into  office,  prolessed 
to  act  on  the  principle  of  specific  appropriationa,  as  well 
as  the  other  doctrines  of  Jefferson.  In  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress delivered  on  the  4th  March,  1829,  after  pledging 
himself  to  an  economical  administhition,  and  the  coun- 
teraction oT  that  profligacy  caused  by  a  profuse  expendi- 
ture of  public  money,  he  says:  **  Powerful  auxiliaries  to 
the  attamment  of  this  desirable  end  are  to  be  found  in 
the  regulations  provided  by  tbe  wisdom  of  Congress  for 
the  specific  appropriation  of  public  money."  And  even 
in  his  message  of  the  7th  of  December  last  he  sajrs:  "*  No 
one  can  be  more  deeply  impressed  than  I  am  with  the 
aoundness  of  the  doctrine  which  restraina  and  limits^  by 
specific  provisions,  executive  discretion,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  done  consistently  with  the  preservation  of  its  consti- 
tutional character."  He  adds:  ••  The  duty  of  the  Le- 
gislature to  define,  by  clear  and  positive  enactment,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  action  which  it  belongs  to  th« 
Executive  to  superintend,  springs  out  of  a  policy  ana- 
logoua  to  that  which  enjoins  upon  all  the  branches  of  the 
federal  Government  an  abstinence  from  the  exercise  of 
powers  not  clearly  granted."    He  afterwards  again  re- 
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iterates:  *'  The  same  rulfe  of  action  should  make  the 
President  ever  inzious  to  avoid  the  exercise  of  any  dis* 
oretionary  authority  which  can  be  regulated  by  Con- 
gress!'' Again,  in  the  next  paragraph,  he  savs:  "In 
my  former  messages  to  Congress,  I  have  repeatedly  urged 
tbe  propriety  of  lessening  the  discretionary  authority 
lodged  in  the  various  departments." 

Sir,  all  these  messsges  were  looked  to  by  his  paKisans 
as  the  texts  from  which  they  were  to  preach,  and  the 
ereed  on  which  their  political  salvation  depended.  If 
they,  having  always  had  the  power  to  prevent,  in  the 
other  House,  the  passage  of  any  law  making  an  appro- 
priation without  specification  of  object,  could  have  pro- 
duced another  example  in  which  they  had 

"  Kept  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear. 
Bat  broke  it  to  the  hope," 

it  would  have  been,  indeed,  but  another  melancholy 
commentary  on  the  instability  of  all  human  professions, 
and  the  utter  worthlessness  of  that  sounding  patriotism 
which  explodes  in  party  pledges. 

Indulge  me  in  another  question  to  the  honorable  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  of  the  House.     Had  this  prop- 
osition been  couched  in  such  language  as  would  have 
authorized  the  President  to  take  our  places  in  this  chsm- 
ber,  and  decide,  while  we  withdrew  to  give  him  the  un- 
disturbed use  of  the  room,  how  three  millions  of  the 
public  treasure  should  be  disbursed  <*  for  the  naval  and 
military  service,*'  would  a  man  among  them  have  ac- 
ceded to  it?    Why  not?     Had  such  a  proposition  been 
adopted,  it  would  have  been  quite  as  g^od  an  appro- 
priation«  quite  as  definite  a  specification  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  money  should  be  expended i  and, 
in  one   most  essential  particular,   such  a  proposition 
would  have  been  greatly  preferable  to  that  for  which 
they  voted:  for,  although  it  would  have  exhibited  leas 
confidence  in  the  President  than  the  vote  they  gave, 
which  allowed  him  to  decide  at  any  time  within  nine 
months  what  should  be  done  with  the  money,  it  would 
have  required  of  him  to  come  here  and  tell  us  at  once 
to  what  uses  the  money  should  be  appropriated.    We 
might  have  gone  into  tlie  gallery,  as  quiet  spectators  of 
his  exercise  of  the  legislative  power;  but  we  should 
hsve  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  his  decision  at 
the  time;  and,  while  we  yet  lingered  in  the  Capitol,  we 
could  have  congratulated  one  another  on  the  mode  and 
manner  in  which  his  wisdom  had  disposed  of  the  money. 
When  we  wended  our  way  back  to  the  people,  we 
eould  then  have  told  them  what  was  to  be  done  with 
their  three  millions:  as,  what  forts  were  to  be  built,  and 
where  they  were  to  be  erected;  what  ships  and  what 
arms  were  wanted;  or  what  number  of  troops  should  be 
raised  for  their  army.  This  would  have  given  the  work- 
men and  contractors  for  public  jobs  amongst  us  an  op- 
portunity of  entering  into  competition  with  the  execu- 
tive favorites;  for  then,  having  some  chance  to  know 
what  was  to  be  done,  they  could  have  put  in  their  bids 
for  the  public  works  to  be  erected,     f  could  have  gone 
home  rejoicing  in  my  ability  to  answer  the  earnest  in- 
terrogations of  my  constituents,  whether  Fort  Delaware 
was  to  be  rebuilt;  whether  the  breakwater  was  to  be 
defended;  and  whether  frigates  or  gunboats  were  tabe 
used  in  the  Delaware,  in  the  event  of  a  war.    But  hon- 
orable gentlemen  will  now  perceive  that  the  vote  they 
rave  was  a  much  more  alarming  aurrender  of  their  legis- 
lative power.     They  yielded  up  their  trust,  and  gave 
the  President,  with  it,  the  privilege  of  keeping  his  in- 
tentions secret  until  the  moment  of  expenditure;  their 
only  restriction  upon  the  period  allowed  for  his  exercise 
of  it  being  that  he  should  spend  it  at  some  time  "prior 
to  the  next  meeting  of  Congress;"  when,  indeed,  upon 
their  principle  of  confidence,  they  ought  again  to  have 
assembled,  voted  twenty  millions  at  once  for  the  public 
service,  to  be  expended  by  the  President  "  prior  to  the 


nezt  meeting  of  Congress,"  and  adjourned  without  fsN 
ther  expenae  to  the  people.  Sir,. I  do  solemnly  de- 
nounce this  proposition,  which  the  Senate  alone  roisted 
on  the  last  night  of  last  session,  as  a  measure  in  priDci' 
pie  no  better  than  the*  regulations  of  Caligula,  wboii» 
pended  his  laws  on  pillars  so  high  that  men  might  not 
read  them  in  the  public  ways.  Bven  his  lavs  siigbt 
have  been  read  by  the  aid  of  ladders.  Bat  by  wfait 
possible  means  could  that  portion  of  the  people  vbs 
have  no  access  to  the  private  ear  of  the  President  hsfs 
climbed  to  the  information  of  bis  plans  of  defeaer,  du- 
ring the  period  for  which  he  was  to  hanre  been  pernit- 
ted  to  keep  his  purpose  secret? 

.Viewing  this  propoeed  appropriation  of  three  millioni 
of  ddlara  without  restriction,  specification,  or  limititioB 
as  to  objects  other  than  the  naval  and  military  lenrloe, 
as  not  only  unconstitutional,  but  aa  destroetive  of  tks 
first  principles  of  representative  government;  havinf 
considered  and  expressed  his  aol«mn  conviction,  afters 
year's  deliberation,  that  it  laid  the  foundation  fortbe 
introduction  of  dictatorial  power  in  this  Govemmest, 
and  contained  the  very  language  in  which  a  dictator 
might  be  appointed  under  a  pretence  of  some  futon 
pressing  emergency,  the  honorable  gentleman  from  llsi- 
sachusetts,  [Mr.  Webstxr,]  in  the  midst  of  aitniaof 
fervid  eloquence  and  indignant  remonstrance  aiea'nHl 
thia  attempted  outrage,  which  has  not  been  equalled  ia 
the  debate,  and  cannot  be  excelled,  had  declared  tiol 
'*if  the  proposition  were  now  before  us,  and  theesni 
of  the  enemy  were  battering  against  the  walli  of  tbe 
Capitol,  he  would  not  agree  to  it;  that  the  people  of 
this  country  have  an  interest,  a  property,  an  inherit* 
ance,in  the  constitution,  against  the  value  of  which  forty 
Capitols  do  not  weigh  the  twentieth  part  of  one  poor 
scruple."  Taking  authority  for  so  doing  firom  another 
part  of  the  Capitol,  I  read  the  following  remark,  ai  pob- 
liahed  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  in  reference  to  thii 
sentiment:  <*  Sir,  for  a  man  uttering  such  seotiiDest^ 
there  would  be  but  one  step  more,  (a  natural  and  eaiy 
one  to  take,)  and  that  would  be,  with  the  enemy  at  the 
walls  of  tbe  Capitol,  to  join  him  in  battering  them  down. 
And  he  who  published  this,  has  also  published  that, 
when  he  uttered  it,  he  "was  interrupted  by  aipontla^ 
ous  burst  of  feeling  and  applause."  But,  he-sddi»  "the 
indiscretion  was  momentary,  and  the  most  reapectnii 
silence  followed." 

Sir,  I  pass  over  without  notice  the  account  gi^"^' 
«  applause,"  and  *'  a  spontaneous  burst  of  feelingi"  ^ 
*' indiscretion,"  and  then  "the  most  respectful  sifc«». 
Indeed,  I  know  nothing  of  these  allegations,  except  as  I 
find  them  here  stated.  But,  in  regard  to  that  denunca* 
tion  of  the  sentiment  of  my  honorable  friend  from  Utf* 
sachuaetta,  [Mr.  Wzbstbr,]  who  is  this  day  elievhere 
necessarily  detained,  and  in  reference  to  tbe  particohr 
individual  who  was  the  author  of  that  deounciatioflt  * 
have  something  to  say.  ^        . 

The  opinion  expressed  in  this  denunciation  i^  tw» 
would  be  a  natural  and  easy  step  for  the  Senstor  M» 
Massachusetu  to  Uke,  to  join  the  enemies  of  bis  county 
in  war— in  other  words,  to  turn  traitor,  and  merit  by  W 
treason  the  most  ignominious  of  all  deaths,  with  •» 
immortality  of  infamy  beyond  tbe  grave!  _. 

And  for  what^    Tbe  Senator  from  Maasachuaetts  baa 

expressed  a  preference  for  the  constitution  to  tbe^'P]! 
tol  of  his  country.  He  had  dared  to  declare  that  be 
prized  the  magna  charta  of  American  liberty,  tbe  aacreo 
bond  of  our  union,  the  tie  which  binds  together  twd^ 
millions  of  freemen,  above  tbe  stones  and  mortar  wiu^ 
compose  the  crumbling  mass  within  whose  ^^J'^^ 
assembled.  '•  The  very  head  and  front  of  hia  o/fendi^ 
hath  this  extent— no  more."  No  man  here  baa  q*^ 
tioned,  in  the  most  violent  momenU  of  partv  ezciteo^^ 
not  amidst  the  fiercest  of  all  political  strife,  bii  S^^ 
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dT  purpote  in  debate.     Grant  to  hiniy  what  all  others 
vho  have  any  title  to  the  character  of  gentlemen  demand 
for  tbenaelves  that  he  believed  what  he  saidi  grant 
that,  in  his  judgment,  as  well  as  that  of  many  here,  the 
rery  existence  of  our  liberties  is  involved  in  the  surren- 
der of  the  principle  he  contended  for;  grant  that  the 
eoocentration  of  legislative  and  executive  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  man  is  the  death-blow  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  that  the  Senator  was  rig^t  in  considering  the 
proposed  appropriation  as  establishing  the  very  princi- 
ple which  gave  that  &tal  blow;  and  who  is  he  that,  thus 
believing,  would  support  that  proposition,  because  the 
gnns  of  the  enemy  were  battering  at  the  walls  of  the 
Capitol?    Where  is  the  coward,  where  is  the  traitor, 
vho  would  not  rather  see  the  Capitol  than  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  country  in  ruins;  or  who  would  lend  himself 
to  the  establishment  of  a  despotism  among  us,  with  a 
viev  to  save  this  building  for  the  despot  to  revel  in? 
Sir,  in  the  days  when  Themistocles  led  the  Athenians  to 
victory  at  Salamis,  he  advised  them  to  surrender  their 
capitci  for  the  preservation  of  the  constitution  of  their 
couRtry.    That  gallant  people Toee  under  the  impulse 
of  patriotism  as  one  man,  and  with  a  stem  resolution  to 
yield  life  itself  rather  than  abandon  their  liberties,  and 
nrrender  the  proud  privilege  of  legislating  for  them- 
Klvea  to  the  delegate  of  a  Persian  despot,  who  offered 
teem  *'aU  their  own  dominions,  together  with  an  acces- 
M  of  territory  ample  as  their  wishes,  upon  the  single 
condition  that  they  should  receive  law  and  suffer  him  to 
pitiide  in  Greece."    At  that  eventful  period  of  their 
"■lory,  Crysiius  alone  proposed  the  surrender  of  their 
comtitution  to  save  the  capitol;  and  they  stoned  him  to 
death.    The  public  indignation  was  not  vet  satisfied; 
fiw  the  Athenian  matrons  then  rose  and  mflicted  the 
Mme  punishment  on  his  wife.     Leaving  their  capitol, 
•sd  their  noble  city,  rich  as  it  was  with  the  productions 
of  t^tty  art,  and  glittering  all  over  with  the  proudest 
trophies  aiid  the  moot  splendid  temples  in  the  world; 
deiertisg,  in  the   cause  of  free  government,  the  very 
hnd  that  gave  them  birth,  they  embarked  on  board 
•^ihips,  and  fought  that  battle,  the  name  of  which 
!>M  made  the  bosoms  of  freemen  to  thrill  with  sympathy 
nail  the  ages  that  have  followed  it,  and  shall  cause  the 
Patriot's  beaK  to  beat  higher  with  emotion  through 
countless  ages  to  come. 

I  Kpeat,  sir,  what  no  man  who  knows  the  Senator 
Iron  Masaachusetts  has  ever  doubted,  and  what  no  man 
.  who  has  a  proper  respect  for  himself  will  ever  Question, 
that  he  was  sincere  in  declaring  that  he  viewed  the  prop- 
CBtioo  under  debate  as  involving  the  surrender  of  the 
^  valuable  trust  reposed  in  us  by  the  constitution  to 
^n^le  man;  and  as  one  which,  while  it  delegates  the 
*pmtive  power  to  the  Executive,  establishes  a  prece- 
dent to  prostrate  the  constitution  for  ever.  Then  tell  me, 
*hat  should  be  the  fate  of  that  man,  (if  such  a  man  can 
he  found,)  who,  having  owed  his  elevation  to  the  high- 
ot  office  in  the  world  to  that  gentleman  and  his  friends, 
tod  having  been  sustained  in  the  administration  of  it  by 
fi'c  exertion  of  all  the  powers  of  that  giant  intellect  whieh 
^  now  the  pride  of  the  Senate  and  the  boast  of  the  coun- 
^|7i  could,  without  other  provocation,  have  published 
jhat  Mich  a  friend,  after  giving  utterance  to  such  a  sen- 
uQeat  u  be  did  in  debate  here,  would  find  it  a  very 
f^tutal  and  easy  step  to  torn  traitor  to  his  country  by 
J^iog  viih  her  enemies  in  war^    Sir,  all  good  men  will 
•|7  that  the  convincing  argument  which  could  have  in- 
^H^ced  from  such  a  quarter  such  a  remark,  the  author  of 
tJiAt  comment  will  find,  not  in  the  observation  he  has 
^cndenned,  but  in  his  own  heart;  and  those  who  are 
|cquainted  with  past  events  will  add,  that  it  has  proceed- 
cdfrom  one  who  has  habitually  found  it  a  very  *•  natural 
•*«  an  easy  atep"  to  turn  traitor  to  his  friends.     Such  a 
"^^  ihould  never  be  suffered  by  honorable  men  to  stand 


in  any  party  again;  for  this 'unprovoked  denunciation 
proves  Hiat  its  author  will  be  false  to  all  parties,  and  true 
to  no  friend.  I  will  do  those  in  power  the  justice  to  ssy 
that  I  do  not  believe  they  have  ever  invited  his  embraces^ 
or  proffered  him  any  office,  however  that  may  be  the 
true  object  for  which  he  has  thus  shamefully  denounced 
his  friend  and  abandoned  his  party.  No,  sir;  if  he  be  a 
political  traitor,  they 

<*  Gave  him  no  instance  why  he  should  do  treason. 
Unless  to  dub  him  with  the  name  of  traitor." 

[Mr.  Clattof  was  here  called  to  order  by  the  Chair, 
(Mr.  KiHo,)  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  allowable  by 
the  rules  to  reply  to  what  had  been  said  in  the  other 
House  at  this  session.] 

Mr.  C.  said  that  be  had  not  named  any  man  in  the 
other  House  as  the  author  of  the  remarks  which  had  just 
been  the  subject  of  his  comment;  and  that,  by  making 
observations  on  what  had  appeared  in  a  newspaper,  he 
had  only  followed  an  example  which  had  been  lately  set 
by  a  member  of  that  House. 

Mr.  C>  continued.  Sir,  I  will  not  follow  that  exam- 
ple, after  the  Chair  has  reminded  me  that  it  would  be 
improper  to  pursue  it  further;  and  1  willingly  dismiss 
the  disgusting  specimen  of  human  ingratitude  which 
gave  occasion  for  my  remarks,  without  further  considera- 
tion. 

Having  now,  sir,  disposed  of  so  much  of  the  subject 
as  relates  to  the  constitutional  question  involved  in  the 
*<  three  million  amendment,*'  I  take  issue  with  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  sought  to  prove  that  the  Senate  caused 
the  loss  of  the  fortification  bill,  on  two  remaining  points. 
First,  then,  T  say  that  the  loss  of  this  amendment,  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  presented,  does  by  no  means 
prove  that  even  an  extra  grant  of  three  millions  would 
have  been  refused,  hnd  it  been  offered  for  specific  pur* 
poses  of  defence,  involving  no  constitutional  question, 
and  accompanied  with  a  request  from  the  President, 
who  was  bound,  by  his  oath  under  the  constitution,  to 
ask  it  if  it  was  necessafy.     On  the  contrary,  sir,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  had  the  President  asked  for 
the  three  millions  for  defence,  alleging  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary in  his  opinion,  and  recjuesting  the  passage  of  a 
law  in  the  usual  form  of  specific  appropriations,  of  the 
propriety  of  which  the  Senate  could  have  judged,  it 
would  have  had  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate. 
If,  however,  the  President  had  asked  the  three  millions 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  any  measures  which  must 
necessarily  have  produced  a  war  with  France,  I  have  as 
little  doubt  that  the  Senate  would  have  refused  it. 

Sir,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  ssys,  (as  one 
speaking  by  authority,)  that  the  President  never  asked 
any  member  of  Congress  to  move  this  propontion.  We 
learn  from  a  debate  in  another  place  that  the  Executive 
did  desire  it  to  be  made  at  the  time,  but  also  desired 
that  the  fact  should  not  be  made  known.*  informa- 
tion of  the  President's  wishes,  or  of  the  views  of  any 
Department,  ought  not  to  be  communicated  in  midnight 
whispers  to  a  chosen  few;  all  .are  equally  entitled  to 
know  the  executive  recommendation. 

In  the  second  place,  1  deny  that  it  by  any  means  fol- 
lows, although  gentlemen  have  alleged  it,  that  the  loss 
of  the  whole  bill,  providing  for  fortifications  and  de* 
fence,  was  necessarily  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  The  agreed  facts  are,  that,  after 
we  had  rejected  it,  a  committee  of  conference  was  ap- 
pointed by  both  Houses;  that  this  committee  met  and 
readily  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  the  lost  amendment, 
consisting  of  two  specific  appropriations  for  defence, 
together  amounting  to  $800,000;  that  they  parted  with 

♦Sec  the  speech  of  Mr.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  on  this 
subject. 
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a  perfect  undavBtandtiig  ^at  this  was  all  that  wai  necei- 
flary;  that  the  Senate's  committee  reported  accordinff^y; 
and  that  the  Senate  was  perfectly  prepared  to  adopt 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  and  anxious  thus 
to  secure  the  passag^e  of  the  bill^  that,  after  waitinfp 
here  a  long  time  for  the  action  of  the  House,  which  had 
4he  bill  in  its  possession,  the  Senate  sent  a  message  '*  re- 
spectfully to  remind"  the  House  of  this  bill,  which  had 
not  been  acted  on,  and  continued  to  wait  here  until  it 
was  perfectly  certain  that  the  other  House  had  utterly 
refueed  to  take  up  the  bill  ag^in,  or  transact  any  other 
ibusiness.  Sir,  the  bill  fell  (and  I  say  it  was  notorious 
at  the  time  that' it  fell)  because  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  House  refused  to  report  the 
amendments  which  they  themselves  had  agreed  upon 
in  committee,  until  the  lateness  of  the  hour  furnii4ied 
them  with  that  miserable  excuse  for  their  conduct  which 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Gbuitdy,]  and  a 
very  few  others,  still  venture  to  maintain  as  sufficient. 
I  refer  to  the  pretext  that  it  was  midnight {  at  which 
witching  hour,  as  these  gentlemen  now  contend.  Con- 
gress was  dissolved,  and  the  session  had  expired. 

But  the  fact  is  conclusively  established  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  ^uBBAaD]  himself,  who  was  one  of  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  and  one  of  the  friends  of  the 
administration,  that,  when  the  conferees  separated,  it 
was  not  twelve  o'clock,  and  there  was  time  to  pass  the 
bill  before  that  hour,  had  the  House  been  so  disposed. 
Sir,  he  says  he  knows  this  fact;  for,  at  the  time,  he 
looked  at  his  watch.     Our  conferees  returned  here  a 
considerable  time  before  midnight.     The  recollection 
of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Laioa,] 
who  also  looked  at  his  watch,  is,  that  when  they  re- 
turned  it  was  not  eleven  o'clock.     Sir,  this  pretext, 
set  up  as  an  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  the  other  House, 
is  thus  proved,  by  men  of  all  parties,  to  be  untrue  in 
point  offset,  and  the  pesuU  of  an  entire  misrecollection. 
But  suppose  it  was  twelve  o'clock  at  night  when  the 
conferees  agreed:  was  it  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
this  Government  pretended,   by  either  House,  that  a 
bill  could  not  be    passed   after  midnight   of  the   last 
day?    Sir,  you  know  well  that,  since  we  have  served 
together   in   the  Senate,    the    President    has    signed 
many  bills  after  midnight  which  were  passed  after  mid- 
night.   At  the  end  of  the   very  first   Congress  after 
he  came  into  power  he  was  up  until  long  after  that 
hour,  and  the  Senate  and  House  both  closed  their  labors 
about  the  rising  of  the  sun  on  the  ensuing  day,  being 
constantly  engsged  through  the  whole  night  in  the  pas^ 
sage  of  bills,  which  were  signed  without  objection  that 
we  have  heard  of.     Such,  all  agree,  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Government  from  the  earliest  period.     You 
and  I  remember,  sir,  that,  on  one  occasion,  the  Senate 
met  after  sunrise  on  the  4lh  of  March,  transacted  ex- 
ecutive business,  and  communicated  with  the  President 
in  regard  to  it.     This  practice  is  said  to  be  founded  on 
the    belief    that   the    congressional   day   commences 
and  terminates  at  noon,  instead  of  midnight;  that  Con- 
gress never  has  convened  on  the  first  day  of  any  session 
before  twelve  at  noon;  that,  until  that  hour,  no  mem- 
ber takes  his  oath,  nor  is  either  House  organized;  and 
that  the  pay  of  everv  member  must  commence  only  with 
his  qualification  and  his  labors.     Sir,  I  presume  there 
was  not  a  member  of  either  House  who  refused  to  ac- 
cept his  full  compensation  for  the  last  day  of  last  ses- 
sion, on  the  ground  that  be  did  not  serve  after  midnight, 
or  was  fimetus  offido  when  the  ck>ck  told  that  hour. 
If  the  doctrine  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  be 
correct,  how  did  it  happen  that  he  took  full  pay,  as  for 
the  whole  of  that  last  day,  although  he  could  act  only 
for  the  half  of  it?    The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
repudiates  this  whole  doctrine,  and  says  he  has  never 


liad,  and  never  shall  have,  any  difficulty  in  doiag  hs 
duty  after  midnight.  The  party  generally  appean  to  , 
be  ashamed  of  this  pretext.  And  how  has  the  con. 
science  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  himself  retted 
under  fifty  votes  which  he  hss  probably  given  tAer 
midnight,  within  my  knowledge?  He  now  contesdi 
that  he  was  fimetut  officio  on  all  those  occasiora,  vd 
had  no  right  to  vdte.  If,  says  he,  the  cosgrciMiBl 
day  does  not  terminate  at  twelve  at  night,  why  is  it  n 
common  to  set  the  clock  back?  I  answer,  becatiKve 
have  always  had  two  or  three  tender  consciences  like 
his  own  to  deal  with;  and,  so  long  as  these  gentlenen 
could  see  the  clock  stood  still,  they  said  they  vere  Mt 
bound  to  look  at  their  watches.  They  went  by  *' Capi- 
tol time,"  and  having  examined  the  constitutional  sq» 
tion,  how  long  they  were  bound  to  stay  at  work  m  i 
whole  day's  pay,  some  of  them  would  leave  usooi 
scruple  of  conscience  when  our  clock  strack  twclffe; 
but  I  never  heard  that  one  of  them  gave  up  any  part  of 
the  pay. 

The  gentleman  from  Pemu^lvaiiia,  with  a  view  to 
make  up  the  issue  in  such  shape  as  would  put  the  Seoite 
on  trial  with  the  best  advantage  to  himself,  announced 
that  the  true  question  for  discussion  was— who  is  bbiM- 
able  for  the  present  defenceless  condition  of  the  seabottd! 
Sii^  I  shall  not  avoid  the  examination  of  that  queitioa. 
It  presents  no  difficulty.    As  to  the  fact,  upon  vhicb  be 
dwelt  so  earnestly,  that  it  is  defenceless,  lie  hss  alfcadf 
seen  that  I  concur  with  him  and  others  who  have  pr«- 
claimed  its  defenceless  condition.     He  msy  sdd  is  much 
more  coloring  to  that  picture  of  the  danger  ariaif 
from  this  neglcet  as  his  imsgination  can  supply  U* 
with,  and  and  I  shall  not  seek  to  deface  or  obfcare 
it.     He  may  ring  it  again  and  again  in  the  ears  of  tk 
people,  that,  in  the  event  of  a  rupture  with  a  foreign 
country,  our  cities  would  be  sacked,  our  coast  pilhgesi 
and  our  people  butchered.     The  more  he  msgaifiet  tbe 
danger,  the  greater  will  be  the  condemnafion  of  thoie 
who,  for  seven  years  past,  have  held  the  power  to  pre* 
vent  this  state  of  things,  and  have  neglected  their  duty. 
Sir,  his  political  frienCB  have  held  the  reins  foraloi^* 
er  period;  for  they  had  their  majority  in  Gongrea  be* 
fore  the  termination  of  ther  last  administration.    In  the 
other  House,  they  have  ever  since  held  an  overwbeia- 
Ing  influence;  and  in  this,  with  the  exception  of  tbe 
last  three  years  only,  they  have  also  been  in  a  oonstaet 
majority.     The  other  House  never  proposed  a  neasoR 
for  defence,  before  last  session,  in  which  the  Senate  ^^ 
fiised  to  concur;  and,  what  is  more  worthy  of  note,  tbe^ 
never  proposed  a  bill  for  defence  to  which  (be  Sensle 
did  not  add  largely  by  amendment.    For  seven  yeaH)  fi- 
ring which  time  1  have  held  a  scat  here,  the  action  of  tbe 
Senate  was  always  (|uite  as  prompt  as  that  of  tbe  other 
House  on  these  subjects,  and*  indeed,  if  my  memoiy  he 
correct,  we  were  generally  in  advance  of  them.    SiCi^ 
is  in  vain  that  the  gentleman  seeks  to  cast  that  fesrfiil  r^ 
sponsibility  arising  out  of  more  than  seven  years'  ne^ 
of  our  Atlantic  seaboard,  upon  the  minority  in  Congf* 
In  vain  does  he  invoke  the  judgment  of  the  poblicfor 
our  naked  and  exposed  condition  against  that  Senate 
which,  during  the  two  or  three  years  when  the  adminit- 
tration  has  not  been  able  to  control  its  vote,  has  bees 
made  the  scapegoat  to  bear  nearly  all  the  other  oeT 
lects  and  trangressions  of  those  in  power.     The  bt^ 
is,  and  every  man  now  within  sound  of  my  voice  kno^^ 
it,  or  ought  to  know  it,  that,  not  only  has  our  vboM 
system  of  improvement  been  checked,  but  the  defeno^ 
of  our  country  have  been  shamefully  neglected,  ^°^Jt 
present  P^^r^y  came  into  power,  on  the  miserable  pretext 
of  paying  off  the  national  debt— a  debt  which  was  njj 
pressing,  and  which  would  have  been  easily  extingiii^ 
by  the  operstion  of  the  old  sinking-Cund  act,  long  benee 
it  could  possibly  have  been  felt  as  an  injury,  if  iottrnw^ 
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fovemento  had  been  still  properly  encouraged,  and  our 
neoasC  had  be^n  properly  fortified.    WitneM  now  that 
'onderful  exhibition  of  financial  skill  and  statesmanship 
f  which,  when  all  the  other  debts  had  been  disposed 
f,  the  old  thirteen  millions,  drawing*  an  rntcreat  of  only 
liree  per  cent.,  and  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  foreigners, 
«s  paid  olf,  in  despite  of  all  remonstrances,  for  the  sake 
r  makings  the  vainglorious  boast  that,  during  this  ad- 
aniftration,  the  whole  national  debt  was  extinguished. 
X  the  time  we  were  paying  these  three  per  cents,  the 
rmjr,  the  navy,  the  fortifications,  the  roads  and  canals, 
he  improvement  of  our  rivers^  and  even  the  ordinary 
leiKtics  for  commerce,  were  neglected.     Lighthouse 
ill,  improvement  bills,  and  bills  to  distribute  a  portion 
r  Ibe  avails  of  the  public  domain  among  the  States,  for 
le  purposes  of  improvement  and  education,  were  either 
Bted  down  or  vetoed  down,  and  all  for  glory— ay,  for 
le  calory  of  paying  off  the  national  debt,  by  withdrawing 
fotn  the  people  tlic  use  of  their  money,  which  was 
irely  worth  to  them,  not  only  for  defence,  but  for  im« 
rovement,  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  and  extinguishing 
debt  in  the  hands  of  foreign  creditors  drawing  three 
er  cent.  only.     Why,  sir,  the  fact  is  notorious,  that 
Kb  his  been  this  miserable  and  morbid  excitement,  in- 
oitriously  kept  up  to  gratify  party  pride  and  folly,  that 
GMcc  s  week  has  elapstrd  within  the  last  seven  years  in 
rbieb  some  newspaper  editor  has  not  reminded  us  of  the 
lovy  of  this  administration  in  paying  off  the  national 
^t|  fet,  during  all  this  time,  the  gentleman  from 
'tnni}*lvania  says»  our  whole  seaboard  has  been  left 
iked  and  expoaed  tp  any  invader,  our  cities  have  been 
iNMttntly  in  danger  of  being  sacked,  our  coast  pillaged, 
Mi  sur  people  butchered,  without  the  means  of  resist- 
Kc  in  the  event  of  a  war.    This  glory  has  lef^  us  all 
be  while  at  the  nnercy  of  any  foreign  Power  which  could 
tre  ebosen  at  any  moment  to  assail  us. 
1^  only  salvo  now  relied  upon  to  sustain  those  in 
over  from  their  own  charge  against  the  Senate  of  leav- 
y  the  whole  seaboard  defenceless,  is,  that  a  majority 
^  iU)  of  their  |>arty  friends  in  Congress  did,  at  the 
M  moment  of  the  last  session,  propose  and  vote  for  this 
'three  million  amendment."    But  what  could  have 
•e«  effected  with  that  money  if  we  had  granted  \%f 
^Id  that  have  built  up  fortifications,  and  put  the  navy 
Marmy  on  a  war  establishment,  within  the  nine  months 
B^ed  fur  its  expenditinreP    Sir,  if  it  had  been  applied 
\  no  misehievous   purpose  calculated  to  induce  a  war 
^France,  whiclt  some  think  was  its  real  design,  its 
■<^  upon  the  acacoast  in  erecting  forts  would  not 
•»c  increased  the  permanent  aecurity  of  the  country 
^«  perceptible  extent  before  the  nteeting  of  Congress. 
H  throogh  the  whole  period  during  which  this  adminis- 
Wwn  hu  been  in  power,  we  had  been  regularly  pro- 
l^nff  with  a  system  of  national  defence,  properly 
^ptcd  to  the  wants  and  means  of  the  republic,  we 
Wttld  hardly  yet  have  been  in  a  state  of  preparation  for 
^  becoming  such  a  cotmtry  and  such  glorious  institu- 
l^tsottrs.    Labor  itself  cannot  always  be  command- 
^  by  money,  and  time  is  indispensable  in  the  proper 
"»*ruciion  of  all  great  works;  and  an  error  not  un- 
"■^on  in  regard  to  our  public  works  of  every  descrip* 
^  >>ti  been,  to  do  in  months  what  should  be  the  work 
fy^ars.    But  in  order  to  show  the  gentleman  from 
^'Mylrania  and  his  friends  how  utterly  indefensible 
*y  •re  when  arraigned  on  their  own  charges,  let  us 
^  concede,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  argument,  that 
2  **  ^hree  million  amendment,"  upon  which  they  re- 
•Ji  Would  have  been  sufficient  for  putting  the  army 
*«  navy  on  a  war  establishment^  that  it  could  have  ef- 
l^lM  all  this  in  nine  months,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
*<xpend  iL    I  uk  them,  how  comes  it  about  that  they 
*^  Miffered  two  whole  months  of  the  present  session 
pMi  away  without  renewing  this  or  some  similar  prop- 
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Osition^  and  how  do  they  excuse  themselves  for  not 
having  proposed  so  salutary  a  measure  at  an  earlier  day 
during  the  last  session?  The  moment  of  the  vote  on 
that  amendment,  the  gentleman  says,  he  shall  always 
look  upon  as  the  proudest  moment  of  Ins  life.  Doubt- 
less, in  his  estimation,  it  was  a  most  happy  vote  for  him. 
Then,  why  not  renew  it?  Why  does  that  patriotism 
whose  midnight  vigils  receive  so  much  applause  ahimbef 
during  the  broad  daylight,  and  why  has  it  slept  so  long/ 
He  has  known  that  the  only  objection  of  many  among 
us  to  the  proposition  was  a  constitutional  objection,  which, 
by  altering  the  proposition  from  a  general  to  a  specific 
one,  he  could  obviate.  Then,  why  has  he  not  proposed 
it,  or  something  like  it,  for  the  last  two  months,  during 
all  which  time,  according  to  his  own  language,  we  have 
incurred  the  danger  of  having  our  cities  sacked,  our 
coast  pillaged,  and  our  people  butchered,  for  the  want 
of  it?  Since  last  session  all  intercourse  with  France  hat 
been  suspended;  a  powerful  fieet,  we  are  told,  has  been 
hovering  near  our  coast  and  acting  as  a  fleet  of  observa* 
tion,  and,  with  the  vigilance  of  a  hawk,  ready  to  stoop 
on  our  unprotected  commerce  from  its  commanding  posi- 
tion, or  to  attack  our  naked  seaboard  at  the  slightest 
notice. 

To  the  question,  why  this  measure  was  proposed  only 
at  the  last  moment  of  the  last  session,  the  honorable 
member  from  Pennsylvania  has  already  attempted  an 
answer.  He  took  especial  pains  to  brinjj^  us  to  the  point 
of  time  at  which  this  amentiment  was  rejected.  His  ob- 
ject seemed  to  be  to  demonstrate  that  then  the  patriot 
should  have  spoken  out,  by  the  surrender  of  his  constU 
tutional  scruples,  and  the  delegation  of  his  representa- 
tive power  over  the  public  treasure  to  the  President. 
He  reviewed  the  state  of  our  relations  with  France  for 
the  very  purpose  of  showing  that,  at  that  period,  our 
affairs  were  at  a  peculiarly  dangerous  crisis,  and  labored 
to  excuse  himself  aud  his  friends  who  brought  forward 
this  proposition  at  that  time,  by  making  the  impression 
upon  his  hearers  that  there  was  just  then  a  new  impulse 
given  by  recent  intelligence  from  France  to  the  adop« 
tion  of  measures  preparatory  to  a  war.  But,  sir,  most 
unfortunately  for  this  excuse,  the  intelligence  to  which 
he  has  referred  was  decidedly  of  a  pacific  character, 
and  was  precisely  that  very  information  by  which  any 
reasonable  man,  however  apprehensive  of  danger  be- 
fore its  arrival,  would  have  been  convinced  that  then 
there  was  not  the  slightest  apparent  necessity  for  a  re* 
sort  to  any  measures  of  a  hostile  character.  Sir,  the 
honorable  gentleman  (doubtless  by  mistake)  repeated 
only  a  part  of  a  sentence  in  the  letter  uf  Mr.  Livingston 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  i5ih  of  January,  1835, 
which  was  communicated  to  the  other  House  by  the  Presi- 
dent's message  of  26th  February  last.  But,  however 
favorable  to  his  position  the  sentence  may  have  been  as 
he  repeated  it  in  the  hurry  of  debate,  yet  when  the 

f>art  which  he  omitted  is  supplied,  the  whole  is  abso- 
utely  fatal  to  it.  The  passage  in  Mr.  Livingston's  let- 
ter to  which  he  referred  is  in  these  words:  "  If  the  law 
should  be  rejected,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  France 
anticipated  our  reprisals  by  the  seizure  of  our  vessels  in 
port,  or  the  attack  of  our  ships  in  the  Mediterranean 
with  a  superior  force."  Mr.  Livingston  then  expressly 
predicates  his  apprehension  of  danger  upon  the  con- 
tingency of  the  rejection  of  the  law  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman did  not  advert;  and  I  have  already  shown  that 
Mr.  Livingston  had  carefully  informed  us  in  his  previous 
letter  of  the  14th  January,  sent  here  by  the  same  hand, 
and  communicated  to  Congress  with  the  letter  of  the 
I5tli,  that  his  decided  conviction  was  thst  the  law  would 
pass;  that  the  ministry  were  re-enforced  by  a  powerful 
portion  of  the  opposition  in  the  Chambers  determined 
to  avoid  hostilities,  and  sufficient  to  carry  the  vote;  and 
that  the  very  measures  which  had  before  alarmed  us» 
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(the  recall  of  Serurier  and  the  notice  to  our  minister,) 
were  measures  which  were  resorted  to  merely  to  save 
the  pride  of  the  French  Government  and  the  French 
nation.     Sir,  this,  the  only  evidence  referred  to  by  the 
honorable  gentleman,  to  inculpate  me  and  my  friends 
fur  not  joining  with  him  in  his  midnight  vote,  proves 
conclusively  .that  if  those  who  acted  with  him   were 
Justified  by  their  apprehensions  of  a  foreign  war,  in  pro- 
posing such  a  measure  as  they  did  at  that  time,  they 
were  grossly  derelict  of  duty,  and  faithless  to  their 
trust,  in  not  having  proposed  any.  proper  measure  of 
defence  at  any  period  of  the  session  before  the  arrival 
of  this  pacific  intelligence,  and  when,  by  their  present 
reasoning,  it  is  made  apparent  that  there  must  have 
been  in  their  minds  reasons  for  alarm  seriously  and  af- 
flict ively  oppressive  to  their  patriotic  hearts.     But  that 
sensibility  to  danger,  which  is  now  avowed  to  have  been 
felt  only  at  the  very  point  of  time  when  this  vote  was 
riven,  caused  by  a  new  and  sudden  impulse  of  patriotic 
feeling,  on  reading  Mr.  Livingston's  despatch,  slept  fur 
a  week  afler  the  despatch  was  in  their  hands,  and  slum- 
bered through  the  whole  session  of  Congress,  before 
that  witching  time  of  night  when,  contrary  to  all  reason- 
able analogy,  it  was  first  roused  to  action.     Months  had 
passed  away,  yet  not  a  whisper  had  been  heard  from  it. 
The  war  message  of  the  President,  the  recall  of  minis- 
tersy  and  the  known  refusal  of  Prance  to  pay  the 
money,  with  all  calculations  of  the  effect  of  the  message 
on  her  national  pride,  had  ftot  affected  its  slumbers. 
All  the  while  it  slept,  and  even  snored.    For  those  who 
profess  to  have  felt  it  stirring  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of 
March,  had  joined  with  us  in  the  vote  of  the  14th  of 
Januar}',  1835,  declaring  that  then  (when  there  was 
certainly  much  greater  excuse  for  feigning  apprehen- 
sion) no  legislative  measures  whatever  ought  to   be 
adopted  in  reference  to  the  state  of  our  affairs  with 
France.    France  heard  the  note  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
felt  assured  that  a  sensibility  which  g^ve  such  evidence 
of  Its  slumbers  would  not  suddenly  awaken  to  prepare 
for  war  I  and  its  effect  was  to  lull  her  too  into  a  state  of 
tranquillity.     Sir,  what  a  pity  for  us  was  it,  if  all  this 
apprehension  was  justifiable  at  that  period,  that  i^was 
not  awakened  until,  the  conscience  of  the  honorable 
member  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gbuvdt]  and  his  friends 
in  the  other  House,  awoke  to  stifle  all  the  exertions  of 
those  who  felt  it — that  twelve  o'clock  conscience,  which 
was  roused  by  the  first  blast  of  the  party  bugle,  to  start 
scruples  destructive  to  the  fortification  bill,  but  which 
took  a  nap  before  the  next  crowing  of  the  cock,  lest  it 
should  interrupt  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  repair  the 
Cumberland  road. 

Then,  sir,  as  to  the  peculiar  excitement  which  has 
been  alleged  to  have  existed  in  the  public  mind  on  the 
Sd  of  March  last,  and  which  has  been  assigned  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  as  another  excuse  for  pro- 
posing {his  g^nt  of  three  millions  at  that  particular  mo- 
ment. What  excitement  does  he  refer  to?  We  know 
there  was  no  alarm  among  the  people  at  that  period;  no 
apprehension  either  felt  or  expressed  on  account  of 
any  threatened  hostilities.  I  have  recurred  to  some  files 
of  papers  of  that  day,  and  find  their  general  tone  was 
Just  what  we  should  have  expected  after  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Livingston's  letters,  giving  assurances  that  the 
act  of  indemnity  would  pan.  1  know  that  a  great  ef- 
fort was  made  in  the  other  House,  for  a  few  days,  to  get 
up  an  excitement)  there  was  much  debate  there  about 
our  relations  with  France,  and  the  result  of  it  all  was, 
that  the  precious  hours  which  remained  of  the  session, 
and  which  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  real  busi- 
ness of  the  people  then  pressing  that  House,  were  con- 
aamed  in  a  tedious  discussion  which  resulted  in  a  vote 
that  the  treaty  ought  to  be  nutintained,  and  its  execution 
SliMted  on— the  mere  echo  of  the  sentiment  in  the 


unanimous  report  of  our  Committee  on  Foreign  Belt* 
tionsy  made  six  weeks  before.     Most  of  the  highljr  !■» 
portant  bills  which  had  passed  the  Semite  were  thitti«i 
terly  neglected  by  that  House;  and,  in  addition  to  \W 
bill  to  regulate  the  public  deposites,  and  the  oibcit| 
mentioned  by  (he  Senator  from  Massachusett«,  wii  o  ' 
of  far  more  importance  to  the  peace  of  the  country- 
mean,  sir,  the  bill  to  settle  and  establish  the  norUie 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Ohio.     That  bill  hsd  twi 
passed  the  Senate,  and  on  both  occasions,  under  soi 
pretext,  or  for  some  reason,  no  test  vote  eould  ever 
obtained  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  other  Hoose  uf 
it.     Last  year  it  was  talked  down   by  the  discui 
about  the  French  treaty;  and  the  result  was,  tint 
have  been  nearly  involved  in  a  civih  war,  on  account  I 
the  unsettled  claims  of  Michigan  and  Ohio.    That  ii 
gle  bill  was  worth  more  to  the  peace  and  hspplnen  li 
the  country  than  all  the  discussions  and  resolutioni  m 
the  other  House  in  regard  to  France.     Sir,  it  would  m 
no  difficult  matter  to  run  up  a  catalogue  of  similsr  injfr 
ries  to  the  public  business^  but  I  forbear.    My  only  nb* 
ject  in  noting  these  things  at  all  is  to  show  the  holM^ 
able  gentlemen  who  have  unjustly  assailed  the  Seorts 
for  the  loss  of  a  single  bill,  how  easy  it  would  benr 
any  one  who  felt  an  appetency  for  such  an  undertskinfi 
to  carry  the  war  into  their  own  ranks  with  sucoci^  n 
account  of  their  neglect  of  bills  raatly  more  impoiwij 
to  the  public  interest.     Sir,  i  take  no  pleasure  m  «)ci» 
attacks,  and  I  leave  them  to  others. 

What  mav  have  been  the  motive  far  this  iU-tiined  tad 

unprovoked  assault  upon  the  last   Senate,  by  certin 

members  of  the  present,  the  world  will  judge.    Wbei 

the  honorable  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  who  occBjWrt 

the  seat  nearest  to  the  chair,  [Mr.  Wbiti,]  sddmw 

you  in  vindication  of  his  own  rote,  given  sRsinit  the 

amendment  for  three  millions,  some  thoughts,  I  do  cos* 

fess,  occurred,  which  led  me  to  form  my  own  concloaooi 

as  to  the  real  object  of  this  war  upon  that  vote.  Tbat 

honorable  gentleman  said  that  he  craved  a  "^T^^ 

on  the  trial  under  the  indictment  preferred  against  tw 

majority  of  the  Senate,  and  pleaded  his  acquittal  by  (be 

Legislature  of  Tennessee,  which  had  uoanimoualy  re- 

elected  him  since  he  gave  that  vote.     Sir,  it  may  oe 

that  if  he  were  not  joined  in  the  bill  of  indictment,  otbm 

here  would  hardly  have  been  put  on  their  trial.    It  in^ 

be  considered  necessary  to  make  the  most  of  thi^  the 

only  offence  which  he  has  committed  against  theidmin- 

istration;  but  I  can  hardly  yet  belicTe  that,  even  snoif 

his  old  political  friends,  he  need  apprehend  a  cosdec^ 

nation  for  that  vote,  should  he  go  to  trial  with  the  rw 

of  us  before  the  country  under  the  genersl  isnie.   Tw 

difference  in  the  votes  of  the  honorable  8enatonfro<> 

Tennessee,   [Mr.    Weitk  and   Mr.    Gbvxdt,]  on  tM 

amendment  to  the  fortification  bill,  has  called  up  loi^ 

reminiscences  of  by-gone  events,  exhibiting  aoro^  ^ 

differences  between  them.      When  I  first  cane  uiO| 

Congress,  they  were  both  considered  so  true  to  the  iJH 

ministration,  and  so  effective  in  its  aid,  that,  out  of  sliee^ 

compliment  among  their  friends  here,  they  were  cailw 

"  Jackson's  Tennessee  rifles."    They  both  proved  trse 

for  a  time,  and  told,  with  unerring  certaintyi  in  ejfy 

conflict  with  those  who  opposed  the  Executive,   b^ 

although  both  were  called  good  rifles,  there  was  »R*r 

lowed  difference  between  them.     One  missed  tbe  niir 

altogether,  during  that  famous  contest  which  was  carneo 

on  here  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Foot's  resolution.    I<  *^ 

believed  to  have  been  near  bursting  in  ^0*^*^4"'!!^ 

being  overcharged  with  nollification  powder,  jjfj 

was  also  another  failure.     This  same  rifle  was  tf*ff^ 

to  the  defence  of  the  Post  Office,  and  was  ctarP? 

the  muzzle  for  keeping  and  maintaining  ^^\^^^\ 

but  the  post  waa  carried  by  its  assailants,  sod  tbeoj^ 

fence  was  censured  by  those  who  directed  it,  be€»** 
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the  enemy  entered  in  despite  of  the  gBrrison,  and  ex- 
posed roost  piratical  depredation  which  bad  been  com- 
mitted on  the  people.  For  my  own  part,  I  liave  always 
indined  to  attribute  this  failure  to  the  indefensible  con- 
dition of  that  post.  But,  said  Mr.  C.»  (pointing  to  the 
Mat  of  Mr.  WHiTBy)  the  old  Tennessee  rifle  which  has 
fltood  against  that  desk  ever  since  I  first  knew  it,  was  a 

,  rare  piece,  and  always  has  attracted  my  especial  admi- 
ration; although  fighting  on  the  other  side,  I  never  liked 
to  see  it  come  into  action.  For  six  years,  although  it 
was  almost  every  day  engaged,  it  never  snapped,  missed, 

._  or  bung  fire;  nor  was  it  ever  said  to  have  failed  to  hit 
themarlc,  until  about  midnight  of  the  3d  of  March  last. 
Tbe  people  of  Tennessee,  who  are  said  to  be  excellent 
jadges  of  a  good  shot  or  a  gallant  blow,  have  since  de- 
ad^ that  this  was  a  most  <*  palpable  hit^"  and  that  how- 
ever otliers,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  qualities  of  a  first- 
rate  veapon,  may  have  foolishly  desired  to  break  the 
old  rifle  of  tbe  West,  they  still  hold  it  entitled  to  the  first 
nnk  when  employed  for  their  defence;  and  will  never 
consent  that  it  sliall  either  be  injured  by  abuse,  or  left 
out  or  oervice.  Even  those  who  have  condemned  it, 
i>ecause,  as  they  think,  it  has  once  missed  the  mark,  may 
rtknt,  when  they  reflect  that  it  has  been  clearly  shown 
in  this  debate  that,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  the  Presi- 
deot  himself  did  neither  charge  it  nor  pull  the  trigger. 
Sir,  jesting  apart,  I  ask,  why  was  it  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  who  is  farthest  from  the  chair,  [Mr. 
GaysDT,]  with  others  here,  who  now  portray  in  such 
vhrid  colors  the  dangers  arising  out  the  loss  of  their 
fiTofite  amendment,  did  not  exhibit  some  signs  of  life  at 
the  time  tbe  extra  appropriation  for  specific  purposes  of 
defence,  amounting  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
vas  lost  here  on  tfle  24th  of  February  last  ?   That  amend- 

'  nent  was,  as  1  have  on  a  former  occasion  stated,  first 
nMTed  by  me  in  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  in 
the  shape  of  a  proposition  to  instruct  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  [Mr.  BEHTOir.]  It  was  made,  as  I  have 
itated,  in  advance  of  any  similar  suggestion  from  any 

'  other  quarter.    Af\er  it  was  made,  the  chairman  called 

'  OD  the  Department  of  War  for  an  opinion  in  regard  to  it, 
^  it  was  approved  by  the  proper  officer,  as  appears 
jy  the  report  of  the  committee.  It  was  reported,  as  1 
nve  once  before  stated,  in  connexion  with  another 
unendment  to  the  bill  providing  for  fortifications,  which 
VIS  also  first  moved  by  me  in  committee,  to  double  the 
appropriation  proposed  by  the  other  House  for  rebuilding 
Port  Delaware.  The  latter  amendment  was  first  taken 
np  by  the  Senate  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
34th  of  February,  1835,  and  debated  until  the  day  was 
•jwly  spent.    No  man  raised  his  voice  with  mine  for 

^  ^  except  the  chairman,  to  whom,  fur  his  assistance  in 
«e  debate,  I  tender,  not  only  for  myself,  but  for  the 
P^ple  whose  interests  1  represent,  my  respectful  thanks. 

^  ^^'^'A  protracted  discussion  we  carried  this  amendment, 

'  ^  then  tbe  chairman  made  the  motion  fur  the  large 

'  ^ra  appropriation  for  defence  which  I  had  prgposcd. 
He  waived  the  motion  at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of 
»c  Committee  on  Finance,  [Mr.  Wsbstbb,]  on  whose 
*i^stion  the  Senate  took  up  another  amendment,  ap- 
propriating an  additional  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
wr  arming  the  fortifications  which  had  been  nnoved  by 
|he  Military  Committee.  This  last  amendment  was  adopt- 
Wjand  then  the  chairman  of  "the  MiliUry  Affairs" 
[Mr.  BiiTox]  renewed  the  motion  for  the  half  million 

'  "Ppropriation.  It  had  my  vote,  but  it  fell  without  a 
whnper  from  any  ooan  in  its  favor,  except  the  chairman 
ind  myielf;  and  I  repeat  my  conviction,  that  it  was  lost 
wsthin  Senate,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  day,  in  consequence 
w  Mother  suggestion  from  the  chairman  of  the  Commjt- 
1^  on  Finance,  that  a  similar  proposition  was  pending 
^ore  that  committee,  and  would  probably  be  substitu- 
»W  for  It.    Sir,  I  find,  by  examination  of  the  minutes. 


that  the  Committee  on  Finance  never  did  actually  pro- 
pose any  substitute  for  it.  But  It  is  true  tliat  (he  Senate's 
committee  of  conference  on  the  fortification  bill,  two- 
thirds  of  whose  members  were  also  members  of  the  Com-, 
mittee  on  Finance,  and  having  .the  same  chairman,  [Mr. 
WsBSTEB,]  reported  a  substitute  for  it  in  the  extra  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  defence,  which  was  lost, 
as  has  been  seen,  by  the  neglect  of  the  cornmittee  of  the 
other  House  to  report  it,  afler  It  had  been  fully  agreed 
upon  in  the  conference.  And  now,  sir,  having  been  an 
eyewitness  to  all  tliat  occurred  in  this  chamber  in  refer- 
ence to  these  matters  during  the  last  session,  permit  me 
to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  strict  fidelity,  the  untiring 
vigilance,  and  patriotic  course,  of  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  who~  presided  at  that  session  over 
our  Committee  on  Finance.  There  was  not  a  man  with- 
in these  walls  who  was  more  devoted  to  the  defence  of 
his  country,  or  whose  efforts  exceeded  his,  when  they 
could  be  exerted  in  that  cause  consistently  with  his  other 
constitutional  obligations.  1  do  not  feel,*  however,  that 
his  conduct  needs  vindication  from  me  or  any  otherf  for, 
although  the  transient  spirit  of  party  may  have  sought  to 
obscure  his  exalted  character  m  the  eyes  of  those  who 
are  easily  led  by  misrepresentation  into  error,  honorable 
fame  has  already  encircled  his  temples  with  a  wreath  of 
unfading  verdure,  and  impartial  history  shall  hereafter 
emphatically  designate  him,  amidst  all  the  compatriots  of 
his  day,  as  the  able,  the  eloquent,  the  fearless  champion 
and  defender  of  his  country's  constitution. 

Sir,  I  have  done.  Permit  me  only  to  noake  the  mo- 
tion which  I  have  advocated,  to  strike  the  word  **  sur- 
plus" out  of  the  resolution,  so  as  to  pledge  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  country  for  its  defence,  if  rendered 
necessary  by  any  exigency;  and  to  express  the  earnest 
hope  that  the  resolution,  when  thus  amended,  may  re- 
ceive the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate. 

When  Mr.  Claytox  had  concluded, 

Mr.  WHITE  rose  and  referred  to  the  precedents  cited 
by  two  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  preceded  him  in  the 
debate,  and  which  he  said  had  been  erroneously  relied 
on  to  support  the  three  millions  amendment  of  the  last 
session.  The  circumstances  under  which  Oiese  appro- 
priations  were  made  had  not,  in  his  opinion,  received 
that  attention  necessary  to  enable  them  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  of  the  motives  influencing  the  votes  then  given. 
In  order  to  show  to  the  Senate  what  little  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  these  appropriations  as  precedents  for  the 
attempted  appropriation  of  three  millions,  and  what  lit* 
tie  similarity  there  was  in  the  cases,  he  would  tu'iefly 
refer  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  journals  of  Congress  of 
the  period,  explaining  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  made. 

The  first  precedent  relied  on  was  found  in  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Washington.  It  was  an  act  passed 
in  1794,  providing  <*  that  a  sum  of  one  million  dollari, 
in  addition  to  the  provision  heretofore  made,  be  appro* 
priated  to  defray  any  expenses  which  may  be  incurred 
in  relation  to  the  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  nations,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  which 
may  be  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and 
to  be  applied  under  the  direction  of  the  Preudent  of 
the  United  SUtes,  who  is  hereby  authorized  to  borrow 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  said  sum  of  one  million  of  dol- 
lars; an  account  of  expenditures  whereof,  as  soon  as 
may  be,  shall  be  laid  before  Congress." 

Now,  he  apprehended,  if  there  was  nothing  more  than 
what  appeared  from  this  law,  it  would  not  warrant  th« 
inferences  that  had  been  drawn  from  it;  for  the  appro- 
priation was  for  but  one  object,  (foreign  intercourse,) 
which  must  necessarily  have  been  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Executive,  and  an  account  for  evt/ry  dollar  ex« 
pended  was  to  be  rendered  to  Congress.  The  money 
was  to  be  applied  to  foreign  intercourae,  and  to  no  other 
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purpose;  and  when  they  ctnne  to  settle  the  accounts  of 
expenditures  under  this  appropriation,  they  were  not 
obliged  to  look  under  a  great  many  different  heads  of 
expenditures,  to  find  all  the  itenM.     They  had  to  look 
only  at  foreign  intercourse  to  see  if  the  money  was  ap- 
plied to  foreign  intercourse,  and  to  no  other  purpose. 
But  how  was  it  with  regard  to  this  three  million  appro- 
priation?   To  ascertain  how  this  money  was  expended, 
they  would  have  had  to  look  under  a  great  many  differ- 
ent beads  of  expenditure  in  order  to  see  what  had  been 
expended  for  this  fortification  and  for  that(  how  much 
for  arms,  how  much  for  munitions  for  war,  &c.{  and 
the  same  examination  must  be  made  for  expenditures  fur 
the  nav}'.     It  was  obvious  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  it  in 
view  to  avoid  difficulties  such  as  these  when  he  recom- 
mended specific  appropriations.     This  three  million  ap- 
propriation was  brought  forward  under* circumstances 
wholly  dissimilar  to  those  in  which  the  one  million  ap- 
propriation was  made  under  General  Washington's  ad- 
ministration.    Was  it  recommended  by  any  committee 
of  Congress,  after  having  passed  through  an  exsmination 
by  it?     Had  it  been  called  for  by  any  communication 
from  the  President,  or  had  any  estimates  been  made  by 
any  department  of  the  Government  on  which  it  was 
based?    No.     It  was  applied  for  simply  as  an  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment  of  the  Senate,  on  the  mere  mo- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repi*esentatives,  with- 
out any  recommendation  whatever,  at  his  own  will  and 
pleasure,  and  on  his  own  responsibility.     Dut  was  it  pos- 
sible that  Congress  did  not  know  what  was  to  be  done 
with  this  one  million  of  dollars  appropriated  in  General 
Washington's  time?    The  journals  of  Congress  of  the 
period  would  show  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be 
applied,  and  were  so  full  and  so  plain  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  on  the  subject.     General  Washington  applied  for 
this  money,  and  told  Conp^res^  what  he  wanted  to  do 
with  it.     He  made  a  confidential  communication  to  Con- 
gress in  secret  session,  although  it  was  to  4)ecome  the 
subject  of  legislative  action.     The  object  was  to  redeem 
from  captivity  American  citizens  who  were  prisoners  in 
Algiers)  and  the  law  making  the  appropriation  for  it 
was  not  more  specific,  because  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  keep  that  object  secret,  not  from  the  American  peo- 
)    pie,  but  to  prevent  foreigners  from  speculating  on  us, 
and  perhaps  defeating  it  altogether.     The  reason  why 
this  appropriation  was  not  more  specific  was  not  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  broader  discretion  to  the  Executive, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  object  from  foreign 
nations.     There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  out 
what  this  appropriation  was  wanted  for,  if  gentlemen 
would  only  tnke  the  trouble  to  look  over  the  journals  of 
Congress  of  the  period. 

[Here  Mr.  White  read  from  the  journal  of  Congress 
of  1794,  page  96,  the  passages  referred  to  by  him.] 

By  tracing  the  journals,  it  would  be  found  that  this 
matter  went  through  all  tlie  stages  of  the  most  formal 
legislation,  before  the  bill  finally  pas^d  into  a  law.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  President  made  another  communi- 
cation to  Congress  in  confidence,  and  on  March  3,  of  the 
■ame  year,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  a  loan  of  one 
million  of  dollars  to  raise  the  money  before  appropria- 
ted. Now,  he  would  ask,  what  similarity  there  was  in 
this  case  and  the  three  million  Appropriation  of  the  last 
year?  In  the  one  case  there  was  a  communication  from  the 
President,  saying  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  appropriation 
was  necessary^  and  defining  the  object  for  which  it  was 
to  be  applied.  Then  the  appropriation  went  through 
all  the  forms  of  legislation  before  it  became  a  law.  But 
this  three  million  appropriation  was  introduced  on  a 
mere  motion  of  a  single  member  of  the  House,  as  an 
amendment  to  an  amendment,  without  any  executive 
fecommendation,  or  any  estimate  from  any  department 
Of  the  Government.    And  yet  the  first  was.  relied  on  as 


a  precedent  to  sanction  the  latter.  Now,  if  they  were 
to  be  governed  by  precedents,  instead  of  the  constitih 
tion,  as  some  gentlemen  argued,  and  precedents  were 
to  be  stretched  some  ten  years  hence  as  much  as  they 
had  been  in  this  instance,  they  would  find  the  Presidest 
nothing  to  do  but  to  spend  th€  monejr  they  sppro- 
priated,  at  his  own  discretion,  and  at  his  own  will  vA 
pleasure. 

How  was  it  as  to  the  other  precedent  that  hsd  bees 

relied  on,  msde  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  gnA 

apostle  of  liberty,  and  head  of  the  republican  psrty?  fn 

the  4th  volume  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  psfreS, 

would  be  found  an  act  as  follows:  'Mhat  the  sum  of  tvs 

millions  of  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropm* 

ted  towards  defraying  any  extraordirtary  expenses  which 

may  be  incurred  in  the  intercourse  between  the  United 

States  and  foreign  nations,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  ia 

the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  to  be  ipj 

plied  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 

States,  who  shall  cause  an  account  to  be  luid  before  Coo- 

gress  as  soon  as  may  be. "  The  next  act  was  found  st  pige 

41,  authorizing  the  raising  of  100,000  militia  or  toIuo- 

teers,  at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  who  ^"^o"" 

such  a  portion  of  them  into  actual  service  as  he  might  deeii 

necessary »  and  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  provided  M 

appropriation  for  the  pay  and  subsistence  of  these  men. 

Now,  the  gentleman  thought  that  they  had  another  pre- 

cedent  in  this  act  for  the  three  million  approprntios- 

But  what  were  the  circumstances  under  which  iiw 

passed?   The  act  grew  out  of  a  communication  mAe  by 

Mr.  Jefferson  to  Congress,  which  was  of  such  >«'«*• 

iiature  that  he  did  not  choose  to  make  it  P"l>"Ci  "J? 

therefore  sent  it  to  Congress  in  secttt  session.   TM 

was  in  1805.     In  1802,  as  it  was  well  known,  wtWfU 

a  treaty  with  Spain,  who,  so  far  from  carrying  it  "»« 

effect,  was  suspected  of  fexciting  the  »▼*?«?  ^  ^ 

frontiers  to  acts  of  aggression  on  our  border  inhabtuns. 

In  this  state  of  things,  President  Jefferson  came  forW 

and  disclosed  to  Congress  the  whole  state  of  *>«;  "^ 

tions  with  Spain,  and  recommended  the  raising  thu f«« 

of  100,000  men,  and  the  appropriation  of  this  taowi* 

'  lions  for  their  support.     The  object  was  to  defend  m 

frontiers  from  the  attacks  of  savages,  whether  »"?'^'2l 

by  Spain  or  any  other  nation.     Congress  exsmtnea  mi 

the  matters  connected  with  this  executive  cotn"iuw^ 

tion  rigidly,  and  af\er  the  act  had  passed  through  •«  «^ 

forms  of  legislation  in  the  House  of  Rcpresentoiiv^ 

with  a  perfect  understanding  of  what  the  appropf*"" 

was  wanted  for,  it  passed  that  body,  ^^°^^^    L 

committee  of  their  own  to  the  Senate  for  concurreD 

Whoever  would  take  the  trouble  of  looking  'ntoj^ 

journals  of  Congress  would  find  that  he  was  correct". 

every  thing  he  had  staled.     The  first  two  ^»^^ 

dollars  was  to  be  applied  by  the  President  ^©^  ^y  Lf 

chase  of  that  very  country  v Florida)  we  ^^^'^^JJ     „pta- 

to  purchase,  and  which  we  could  never  P"""^  ^f^-jct 

the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe.     They  p»««<*  r^^^ 

to  raise  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  then  appr^^P 

funds  to  support  them;  and  they  appropriated  roo  '' 

to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  President,  for  fore*^"J];  ,o 

course,  which  they  supposed  would  induce  ^P    |jj|| 

enter  into  the  contract  for  the  sale  of  Florid*.  }^  ^ 

went  through  all  the  necessary  forms  of  '^P*  *V°%  bt 

so  important  was  it  considered  that  its  object  sno  ^^ 

kept  secret,  that  it  was  not  sent  to  the  Senate  wj 

currence  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  •'^•^."♦fiJ 


committee  of  three  members  of  the  Home-    Wiw 


rijtM* 


the  reason  for  making  the  objects  of  this  "PPT?^,-  fj. 
secret?  If  the  object  of  the  appropriation  '^"J.  f>p,/ii 
presed  in  the  law  itself,  it  would  have  been  ^V^^^^Jtff 
that  we  suspected  her  if  exciting  the  '"^'*"*Mal* 
borders  to  acts  of  hostility  against  us,  and  she  ^^  ,^g 
have  obtained  information  enabling  her  to  t^^ 
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idTintage  of  our  desire  to  purchase  Florida.  Take  the 
joomals,  (said  Mr.  W.,)  read  every  thing  throughout  in 
!cg>rd  to  this  appropriation  in  Mr.  JefTeraon's  time,  and 
nfitrftom  its  being  found  to  be  a  precedent  sanctioning 
Jt»  three  million  appropriation,  it  viH  be  considered 
me  of  the  strongest  precedents  for  those  who  voted  on 
ht  other  side  of  the  question.  This  three  million  ap- 
vopriation  was  not  founded  upon  any  executive  recom- 
nendation  or  estimate  whatever,  but  was  introduced  on 
be  mere  guess  and  conjecture  of  an  honorable  member 
tf  the  House.  Sir,  (said  Mr.  W.,)  it  was  an  entire  de- 
Mrture  from  all  precedents.  If  this  was  a  proper  mode 
^disposing  of  the  public  money,  he  must  confess  he  had 
)een  taught  in  a  school  where  the  principles  of  our  Gov- 
imment  were  not  rightly  understood.  He  had  been 
toglit  to  believe  that  the  President  should,  from  time 
otime,  gi?e  information  to  Congress  of  the  state  of  the 
XHintry;  to  give  them  not  only  ficts,  but  to  recommend 
Bcasures  for  them  to  adopt.  This  done,  he  had  per- 
imned  his  duty;  and  it  was  for  Congress  then,  on  its 
Cfponsibility,  to  mould  into  shape  and  fashion  the  meas- 
im  he  recommended.  He  confessed  he  should  justly 
redeemed  the  tool  of  the  administration,  if  he  voted  to 
^e  money  to  the  Executive,  to  be  expended  at  his  will 
Ad  discretion,  without  defining  the  object  for  which  it 
MS  ippropriated.  The  principle  for  which  I  go  (said 
Ir.  W.)  is  to  give  money  for  specific  objects,  and  to 
ty  it  shall  be  applied  to  them  and  to  no  other.  When 
It  voted  against  this  appropriation  at  the  last  session, 
le  had  no  doubts,  as  he  had  none  now,  that  the  Presi- 
bt  would  apply  the  money  faithfully,  according  to  the 
at  of  his  judgment;  but  if  he  had  said  this  much  of 
iMae  subordinate  to  him,  through  whose  hands  the  money 
nit  have  gone,  he  would  have  told  a  great  untruth . 
Fve  set  precedents,  (said  Mr.  W.,)  what  is  to  become 
f  OS  when  we  have  a  President  in  whom  we  have  no 
onfidence?  Had  they  passed  this  three  million  appro- 
nation,  it  would  be  cited,  perhaps,  as  a  precedent 
ime  fifty  years  hence,  when  it  shall  be  attempted  to 
Mse  money  to  be  expended  at  the  executive  discretion : 
Bd  then  they  will  be  able  to  say  that  they  had  prece- 
cnts  let  by  General  Washington;  by  the  great  apostle 
f  liberty,  Mr.  Jefferson;  and,  lastly^  by  the  republican 
dmioistration  of  General  Jackson.  The  greatest  dan- 
tt  was  in  setting  precedents  during  a  popular  admin- 
itralion.  It  was  too  easy  a  matter  in  such  a  case  to  set 
^O;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  under  an  unpopular 
dmintstration,  it  w.ould  be  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not 
ppossible,  to  induce  Congress  to  grant  any  improper 
iscretionary  powers.  There  is  (said  Mr.  W.)  but  one 
>Un  coarse  for  us  to  pursue.  Let  us  (said  he^  take 
^  constitution  for  our  guides  and  let  us  establish  no 
■Kcedents  which,  in  time  to  come,  may  be  used  to  our 
^^f.  I  will  vote  against  such  (^aid  he)  so  long  as 
^  have  the  power  to  say  no.  And  although  the 
^nndent  now  said  that  this  three  million  appropriation 
ris  in  accordance  with  his  views,  yet,  as  he  did  not  say 
7  At  the  time  it  was  before  Congress,  he  thought  it  was 
it  duty  to  vote  as  he  then  did.  He  had  merely  risen 
^  *et  gentlemen  right  with  regard  to  the  precedents 
■^  had  cited  with  so  much  confidence,  and  he.  would 
^refore  no  longer  take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate. 
Hr.  GRUNDY  remarked  that  he  had  but  a  very  few 
fords  to  say,  for  he  did  not  intend  again  to  go  into  a  dis- 
OMon  of  the  questions  involved  in  the  debate.  As  he 
»d,  however,  introduced  the  precedents  in  the  times  of 
Vaihingtun  and  Jefferson,  which  had  been  commented 
'P<>n  by  his  colleague  this  morning,  it  was  proper  that 
«  should  say  something  in  reply.  In  the  early  part  of 
>M  debate,  and  before  he  (Mr.  6.)  had  addressed  the 
tenate,  It  had  been  urged  by  several  Senators  who  had 
"Bted  against  the  three  million  appropriation  at  the  last 
esnon,  that  it  would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  con- 


stitution.  He  (Mr.  G.)  had .  introduced  the  precedent! 
referred  to,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  appropria* 
tions  conferring  more  ample  discretionary  powers  on 
the  Chief  Magistrate  had  been  made  while  they  (Gen« 
eral  Washihgton  and  Mr.  Jefferson)  filled  the  chief  ex« 
ecutive  office,  than  was  proposed  by  the  three  miHion 
appropriation;  and  Mr.  G.  said  he  had  argued  that, 
unless  the  acts  passed  in  1794  and  1806  were  unconsti- 
tutional, neither  was  the  appropriation  proposed  at  the 
last  session  any  violation  of  that  instrument.  The  force 
of  this  argument  is  now  met,  by  showing  that  each  of 
the  acts  referred  to  were  passed  in  pursuance  of  execu* 
ttve  recommendations.  This  is,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
no  sufficient  answer  to  the  precedents  cited,  or  the  ar« 
gument  founded  upon  them.  An  executive  recommend* 
ation  cannot  change  the  constitution,  or  make  that  meas- 
ure  or  act  constitutional  which,  without  it,  would  be  un« 
constitutional.  An  exposition  or  arg^iment  contained  in 
a  President's  message  may  show  the  policy  or  expedi- 
ency  of  a  measure,  but  it  never  can  render  that  con- 
stitutional  which,  without  it,  would  be  unconstitutional. 
Mr.  G.  therefore  insisted  that  the  argument  he  had  used 
had  not  been  weakened  by  any  thing  that  had  been  said 
in  reference  to  the  acts  he  had  cited  having  been  found- 
ed on  executive  recommendations.  Mr.  G.  said  he 
wished  to  say  one  word  to  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  CitATTOir]  before  he  resumed  his  seat.  That  Sen* 
ator  had  been  pleased  to  say  that  there  have  been  two 
occasions  since  his  (Mr.  C's)  appearance  in  the  Senate^ 
in  which  it  was  thought  by  some  that  he  (Mr.  G.)  had 
flinched  or  flashed.  The  flrst  was  a  speech  made  by 
Mr.  G.,  which  partook  too  much  of  nullification.  Upon 
this  point  he  would  only  remark  that,  upon  a  former  oc- 
casion, he  had  given  in  his  experience  to  the  Senate, 
and  his  conduct  met  with  no  censure;  and,  what  was  of 
more  importance,  he  had  been  tried  before  his  constitu- 
ents, and  persecuted  with  great  zeal,  and  they  had  pro- 
nounced that  he  stood  justified,  or  at  least  excused. 
Tlie  second  instance  named  by  the  gentleman  from  Del- 
aware was  in  relation  to  the  Post  Office  Department* 
About  five  years  since,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  had 
made  an  assault  upon  that  Department;  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  individual  now  addressing  the  Senate  to  defend 
that  Department;  that  defence  he  (Mr.  G.)  made  as 
well  as  he  could,  in  all  cases  where  he  considered  it  de- 
fensible. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  denounced  it,  and  renew- 
ed his  assaults  from  time  to  time;  and  be  (Mr.  G.)  was 
always  ready  to  give  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  ac- 
cording to  his  (Mr.  G's)  feeble  abilities,  as  sociable  a 
reception  as  he  could. 

And  how  far  the  Senator  from  Delaware  obtained  a 
triumph,  had  as  well  be  left  to  others  to  decide.  Had 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ewme]  boasted  a  little  on 
this  subject,  instead  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  there 
might  have  been  more  appearance  in  his  favor.  He,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  had  commenced  the  war  upon  the 
Post  Office  Department  at  the  same  time  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware;  and  he  had  continned  in  the  service 
down  to  the  present  day.  And  still  Mr.  G.  could  not 
see  that  achievements  worth  boasting  of  had  been  per- 
formed by  any  one.  As  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
after  he  had  commenced  the  war  upon  that  Department, 
and  had  prosecuted  it  for  three  years,  he  became  tired, 
threw  up  his  commission,  and  retired  from  the  service. 
Mr.  G.  admitted  that,  to  him,  the  contest  was  very  se- 
vere and  uneaual;  that,  with  the  assistance  alone  of  his 
able  and  efficient  friend  from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Robixsov,] 
he  had  contended  against  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  CL4TT03r,]  Mr.  Kwi^ro,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Knisbt, 
of  Uhode  Island;  that,  aAer  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Clattov]  had  quit  the  service,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Soutba«s]  was  put  in  his  place;  and 
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he,  although  not  in  the  habit  of  yielding  to  the  prenure 
of  circumstances*  had  his  place  now  supplied  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Datis.]  Now,  he 
(Mr.  G.)  would  say  that,  although  he  was  willing  to  ad- 
mit the  great  superiority  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
contended  for  the  last  five  years,  yet  he  could  not  see 
nor  feel  that  they  had  much  to  boast  of  in  this  long 
and  protracted  controversy  in  relation  to  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

Mr.  BENTON,  af\er  some  conciliatory  remarks  on 
Mr.  Clattov's  proposed  amendment,  said  that  a  good 
consequence  had  resulted  from  an  unpleasant  debate. 
All  partirs  had  disclaimed  the  merit  of  sinking  the  forti- 
fication bill  of  the  last  session,  and  a  majority  had 
evinced  a  determination  to  repair  the  evil  by  voting  ad- 
equate appropriations  now.  This  was  good.  It  be- 
spoke better  results  in  time  to  come,  and  would  dispel 
that  illusion  of  divided  counsels  on  which  the  French 
Government  had  so  largely  calculated.  The  rejection 
of  the  three  millions,  and  the  loss  of  the  fortincatlon 
bill,  had  deceived  France;  it  had  led  her  into  the  mis- 
take of  supposing  that  we  viewed  every  question  in  a 
mercantile  point  of  view;  tliat  the  question  of  profit 
and  loss  was  the  only  rule  we  had  to  go  by;  that  national 
honor  was  no  object;  and  that,  to  obtain  these  misera- 
ble twenty-five  millions  of  francs,  we  should  be  ready 
to  submit  to  any  quantity  of  indignity,  and  to  wade 
tlirough  any  depth  of  national  humiliation.  The  de- 
bate which  has  taken  place  will  dispel  that  illusion;  and 
the  first  despatch  which  the  young  Admiral  Mackau 
will  have  to  send  to  his  Government  will  be  to  Inform 
them  that  there  lias  been  a  mistake  in  this  business^ 
that  these  Americans  wrangle  among  themselves,  but 
unite  against  foreigners,  and  that  many  opposition  Sena- 
tors are  ready  to  vote  double  the  amount  of  the  twenty- 
five  millions  to  put  the  country  in  a  condition  to  suEtain 
that  noble  sentiment  of  President  Jackson,  that  the 
honor  of  his  country  shall  never  be  stained  by  his  ma- 
king an  apology  for  speaking  truth  in  the  perrormance 
of  duty. 

It  was  in  March  last  that  the  three  millions  and  the 
fortification  bill  were  lost;  since  then  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  French  question  is  changed.  The  money  is  with- 
held, an  explanation  is  demanded,  an  apology  is  pre- 
scribed, and  a  French  fleet  approaches.  Our  Govern- 
ment, charged  with  insulting  France,  when  no  insult 
was  intended  by  us,  and  none  can  be  detected  in  our 
words  by  her,  is  itself  openly  and  vehemently  insulted. 
The  apology  is  to  degrade  us;  the  fleet  to  intimidate  us(. 
and  the  two  together  constitute  an  insult  of  the  gravest 
character.  There  is  no  parallel  to  it,  except  in  the  his- 
tory of  France  herself;  but  not  France  of  the  I9ih  cen- 
tury, nor  even  of  the  18ih,  but  in  the  remote  and  ill-regu- 
lated times  of  the  17th  century,  and  in  the  days  of  the 
proudest  of  the  French  Kings,  and  towards  one  of  the 
smallest  Italian  republics.  1  allude,  sir,  to  what  hap- 
pened between  Louis  XIV  and  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  and 
vill  read  the  account  of  it  from  tlie  pen  of  Voltaire,  in 
his  Age  of  Louis  XIV. 

"  The  Genoese  had  built  four  galleys  for  the  service 
of  Spain;  the  King  (of  Prance)  forbade  them,  by  his  en- 
voy, St.  Olon,  one  of  his  gentlemen  in  ordinary,  to 
launch  those  galleys.  The  Genoese,  incensed  at  this 
violation  of  their  liberties,  and  depending  too  much  on 
the  support  of  Spain,  refused  to  obey  the  order.  -  Im- 
mediately fourteen  men  of  war,  twenty  galleys,  ten 
bomb-ketches,  with  several  frigates,  set  sail  from  the 
port  of  Tuulon.  They  arrived  before  Genoa,  and  the 
ten  bomb-ketches  discharged  14,000  shells  into  the 
town,  which  reduced  to  ashes  a  principal  part  of  those 
marble  edifices  which  had  entitled  this  city  to  the  name 
of  Genoa  the  Proud.  Four  thousand  men  were  then 
landed,  who  marched  up  to  the  gates,  and  burnt  the 


suburb  of  St.  Peter,  of  Arena.  It  was  now  thought  pru- 
dent to  submit,  in  order  to  prevent  the  toul  destruction 
of  the  city. 

*'  The  King  exacted  that  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  with 
four  of  the  principal  Senators,  should  come  and  implore 
his  clemency  in  the  palace  of  Versailles;  and,  lest  the 
Genoese  sliould  elude  the  making  this  satisfaction,  and 
lessen  in  any  manner  the  pomp  of  it,  he  insisted  further 
that  the  Doge,  who  was  to  perform  this  embassy,  should 
be  continued  in  his  magistracy,  noth withstanding^  the 
perpetual  law  of  Genoa,  which  deprives  the  Doge  of  his 
dignity  who  is  absent  but  a  moment  from  the  city. 

**  Imperialo  Lercaro,  Doge  of  Genoa,  attended  by  the 
Senators  Lomellinn,  Garibaldi,  Durazzo,  and  Salvage^ 
repaired  to  Versailles,  to  submit  to  what  was  required 
of  him.  The  Doge  appeared  in  his  robes  of  state*  his 
head  covered  with  a  bonnet  of  red  velvet,  which  he 
oAen  took  off"  during  his  speech;  made  his  apoiog^'p  the 
very  words  and  demeanor  of  which  were  dictated  and 
prescribed  to  him  by  Seijfnelai,"  (the  French  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  AflTairs.*) 

Thus,  said  Mr.  B.,  was  the  city  of  Genoa,  and  its 
Doge,  treated  by  Louis  XIV.     But  it  was  not  the  Doge 
who  was  degraded  by  this  indignity,  but  the  republic  of 
which  he  was  Chief  Magistrate,  and  all  the  republics  of 
Italy  besides,  which  felt  themselves  all  humbled  by  the 
outrage  which  a  King  had  inflicted  upon  one  of  their 
number.     So  of  the  apology  demanded,  and  of  the  fleet 
sent  upon  us,  and  in  presence  of  which- President  Jack- 
son, according  to  the  Constitutionnel,  is  to  make  his  de- 
cision, and  to  remit  it  to  the  Tuilleries.     It  is  not  Pre«- 
dent  Jackson  that  is  outraged,  but  the  republic  of  which 
he  is  President;  and  all  existing  republics,  wheresoever 
situated.     Our  whole  country  is  insulted,  and  that  is  the 
feelingof  the  whole  country;  and  this  feelin|f  pours  in 
upon  us  every  day,  in  every  manner  in  which  public 
sentiment  can  be  manifested,  and  especially  in  the  no- 
ble resolves  of  the  States  whose  Legislatures  are  in  ses- 
sion, and  who  hasten  to  declare  their  adherence  to  the 
policy  of  the  special  message.   True,  President  Jackson 
is  not  rcGuired  to  repair  to  the  Tuilleries,  with  four  of 
his  most  obnoxious  Senators,  and  there  recite,  in  person, 
to  the  King  of  the  French,  the  apology  which  he  had 
first  rehearsed  to  the  Duke  de  Broglie;  true,  the  bomb- 
ketches  of  Admiral  Mackau  have  not  yet  fired  14,000 
shells  on  one  of  our  cities;  but  the  mere  demand  for  an 
apology,  the  mere  dictation  of  its  terms,  and  the  mere 
advance  of  a  fleet,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  and 
in  the  diflerence  of  parties,  is  a  greater  outrage  to  us 
than  the  actual  perpetration  of  the  enormities   were  to 
the  Genoese.     l*his  is  not  the  17th  century.     President 
Jitckton  is  not  the  Doge  of  a  trading  city.     We  are  not 
Italians,  to  be  trampled  upon  by  European  Kings^   but 
Americans,  the  descendants  of  that  Anglo-Saxon  race 
which,  for  a  thousand  years,  has  known  how   to  c<un< 
mand  respect,  and  to  preserve  its  place  at  the  head  of 
nations.     We  are  young,  but  old  enough  to  prove  that 
the  theory  of  the  Frenchman,  the  Abbe  Raynal,  is  as 
false  in  its  application  to  the  people  of  this  hemisphere 
as  it  is  to  the  other  productions  of  nature;  and  that  the 
belittling  tendencies  of  the  new  world  are  no  more  ex- 
emplified in  the  human  race  than  they  are  in  the  exlii- 
bilion  of  her  rivers  and  l\rr  mountains,  and  in  the  indi- 
genous races  of  the  mammoth  and  the  mastodon.     The 
Duke  de  Broglie  has  made  a  mistake,  the  less  excusable, 
becsuse  he  might  find  in  his  own  country,  and  perhaps 
in  his  own  family,  examples  of  the  extreme  criticalness 

*  It  was  this  Doge  who  gave  that  lively  answer  which 
French  vivacity  still  loves  to  repeat.  Being  asked  by  a 
courtier  what  he  found  most  strange  and  wonderful  at 
Versailles,  he  replied,  <<  to  see  myself  here.*' — Note  by 
Mr.  B. 
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of  attempting^  to  oyerawe  a  community  of  freemen. 
There  was  a  Marshal  Broglio,  who  was  Minister  at  War 
at  the  comnoencement  of  the  French  Reyolution,  and 
who  advised  the  formation  of  a  camp  of  20,000  men  to 
overawe  Paris.  The  camp  was  formed.  Paris  revolted, 
captured  ttie  Bastile,  marched  to  Ver&illes,  stormed  the 
Tailleriesi  overset  the  monarchy,  and  established  the 
Revolution.  So  much  for  attempting^  to  intimidate  a 
city.  And  yet  here  is  a  nation  of  freemen  to  be  intimi- 
dated, a  republic  of  fourteen  millions  of  people,  and 
detcendants  of  that  Anp^lo-Saxon  race  which,  from  the 
days  of  Agincourt  and  Creasy,  of  Blenheim  and  Ramil- 
liei^  down  to  the  days  of  Salamanca  and  Waterloo,  have 
always  known  perfectly  well  how  to  deal  with  the  im- 
petuous and  fiery  courage  of  the  French. 

In  the  course  of  the  remarks  (continued   Mr.   B.) 
which  i  had  the  honor  to  submit  when  I  firftt  introduced 
■ly  resolution,  I  took  occasion  to  refer  to  what  I  thouglit 
Was  matter  of  history,  namely,  that  the  opposition  of  the 
Senate  to  the  three  million  contingent  appropriation  had 
Vm  that  appropf iaiion,  and,  also,  had  lost  the  fortifica- 
tion annual  appropriation  bill  to  which  it  was  attached t 
and  that  these  two  losses  had  left  us  defenceless,  and, 
what  was  more  serious,  had  left  us  with  the  appearance 
of  not  being  willing  to  defend  ourselves;  and  that  this 
•d  exhibition  of  divided  counsels,  and  naked  frontiers, 
had  drawn  upon  as  the  impending  visit  of  that  imposing 
fieet  which  seems  to  be  the  only  negotiator  which 
French  susceptibility  now  condescends  to  employ  in  the 
listing  controversy  with  her  ancient  ally.     I  thought, 
Mr.  President,  that,  in  speaking  of  these  things,  I  was 
doing  nothing  more  nor  less  than  making  reference  to 
historical  facts;  and  had  no  expectation  of  exciting  a 
feeling,  or  elicitinff  a  warm  remark,  much  less  of  pro- 
foking  a  discussion  which  has  continued  so  many  days, 
•nd  enlisted  so  many  orators.     Many  speakers   have, 
indeed,  taken  the  field  against  me,  but  with  an  eflTect 
the  reverse  of  what  usually  results  from  numbers.     The 
■ore  the  stronger,  is  the  law  of  numbers;  but  the  more 
the  weaker  has  been  the  effect  here.   For  every  speaker 
bai  a  different  reason  to  account  for  the  same  thing; 
while  urutb,  which  is  single,  admits  of  but  one  reason; 
nd  thoseach  confutes  the  other.  One  gentleman  lays  the 
bhmeupon  the  House  of  Representatives;  another  ab- 
nlves  the  House  and  censures  the  President;  a  third 
throws  it  upon  the  representative  branch  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference;  others,  ag^in^  lavish  the  whole  blame 
spon  individuals  of  that  committee;  and,  to  complete  the 
circle  of  inconsistent  solutions,  and  to  attack  one  that  is 
never  spared,  there  are  others  who  charge  it  upon  the 
presiding  officer  of  this  body — upon  him  who  had  no 
concern  in  the  affair  in  any  shape  whatsoever.    So  many 
inconsistent  answer^  are,  each  and  every,  a  refutation  of 
the  other,  and  might  absolve  me  from  further  trouble 
than  to  confront  this  series  of  contradictions,  and  to  leave 
the  whole  to  die  of  each  other's  condemnation;  but  1 
tilt  not  limit  myself  entirely  to  this  brief  task.     I  will 
expand  a  little;  and  touching,  at  a  few  points,  this  circle 
of  inconsistencies,  I  will  stiow  what  I  first   said  to  be 
Mrictly  true,  namely,  that  the  Senate  is  the  responsible 
ptHy,  first,  for  the  loss  of  the  three  millions;  secondly, 
for  the  loss  of  the  fortification  bill;  and,  thirdly,  for  the 
impending  visit  of  the  French  fleet,  and  for  the  demand 
for  explanation  and  apology. 

In  presenting  the  Senate  as  the  responsible  parly  for 
these  losses,  and  their  consequence,  as  I  had  the  honor 
to  do  in  my  introductory  remarks,  gentlemen  have  as- 
nnied  that  1  had  indicted  the  Senate!  and  thereupon, 
incontinently,  great  indignation  has  been  prepared  and 
exploded.  Certainly  I  never  intended  to  indict  the 
Senate  for  this  matter,  but  simply  to  state  an  historical 
^if  but,  since  gentlemen  will  have  me  to  prefer  an  in- 
fluent, there  ift  something,  at  least,  they  must  allow 


me:  they  must  allow  me  an  elementary  conception  of 
the  constitutional  mode  of  trying  people  in  our  country! 
For  I  have  not  proceeded  ex  parte;  I  have  not  indicted 
the  Senate  behind  their  backs,  nor  ti'ied  them  when 
absent;  nor  condemned  them  unheard;  nor  denied  them 
the  privilege  of  self>defence;  nor  considered  their  de« 
fence  as  a  breach  of  my  privileges,  or  an  insult  to  my 
dignity!  All  this  they  must  allow  me;  and  then  there 
is  something  else  which  must  be  allowed  me:  and  that 
is,  that  I  have  shown  myself  so  far  capable  to  conduct 
an  indictment  as  not  to  be  turned  out  of  court  for  an 
error  in  the  venue:  for,  as  at  common  law,  when  a  mortal 
wound  is  given  in  one  country,  and  the  wounded  man 
dies  in  another,  the  slayer  may  be  tried  and  hanged  in 
eithet:  country;  so,  in  this  case,  where  the  fortification 
bill  received  its  death  wound  in  this  chamber^  and  died 
of  that  wound  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  killers 
of  the  bill  may  lawfully  be  brought  to  justice  here. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  has  two  branches, 
each  very  distinct  from  the  other,  and  not  to  be  con- 
founded in  debate,  nor  involved  in  one  confused  decision. 
The  first  branch  of  the  question  is  as  to  the  loss  of  the 
three  million  appropriation;  the  second  branch  of  it 
refers  to  the  loss  of  the  bill  to  which  it  was  attached.  It 
is  my  purpose  to  treat  these  branches  separately,  and  to 
show  that  the  three  million  appropriation  was  the  main 
loss,  and  the  bill  the  subordinate  and  incidental  loss; 
and  that  the  Senate  was  the  cause  of  both  losses, 
avowedly  in  the  principal  case,  and  proveably  in  the  in- 
cidental one. 

I  say  the  three  millions  was  the  main  loss,  and  establish 
that  assertion,  first,  from  its  amount,  for  it  was  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  other,  and,  next,  from  its  char« 
acter,  for  it  was  an  avowed  preparation  against  contin- 
gent danger.  It  was  in  these  words.  **  The  sum  of  three 
millions  of  dollars,  to  be  expended,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States^ 
for  the  military  and  naval  service,  including  furtifications 
and  ordnance,  and  increase  of  the  navy;  provided  such 
expenditures  shall  be  rendered  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  prior  to  the  next  meeting  of  Conf^ress.'* 
These  were  the  words.  The  Senate  rejected  the  ap- 
propriation so  worded;  and  the  rejection  stood  in  France 
as  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  Senate  that  they  would 
not  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  although 
necessary,  before  ihey  met  again.  It  is  in  vain  that 
Senators  search  their  own  bosoms  and  find  reasons  for 
their  vote  of  rejection;  the  record  bears  the  fact  as  1  have 
stated  it— as  a  contingent  appropriation  for  the  neces- 
sary defence  of  the  country,  and  its  rejection!  and  to  the 
French  it  could  appear  as  nothing  more  nor  less  than  as 
a  refusal  to  sustain  the  policy  of  the  President,  and  as 
the  final  act  which  put  the  seal  upon  all  those  speeches 
which  had  justified  France,  and  condemned  the  chief  of 
our  own  Goyernn^ent. 

In  this  light  it  appeared  to  the  French,  and  the  effect 
was  instantaneous  and  decisive  with  them.  It  induced 
them  to  change  their  ione,  and  emboldened  them  to  take 
higher  ground.  And  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Dvcbakah]  has  well  shown,  by  a  clear  narration  of 
facts,  and  by  a  close  collation  of  circumstances,  that  to 
this  most  lamentable  vote  of  the  Senate  we  are  indebted 
for  all  the  French  measures  so  offensive  to  our  feelings 
the  legislative  demand  for  explanations^the  dictated 
apology^and  the  fleet  that  is  sent  to  observe  us.  Thus, 
the  loss  of  the  three  millions  was  the  main  loss,  both  for 
its  amount  and  its  character,  and  for  the  moral  effect 
which  a  refusal  to  vote  money  for  the  defence  of  tfie 
country,  even  though  necessary  for  that  defence  before 
Congress  met  again!  and  for  this  loss  the  Senate  is  incon- 
testably  and  avowedly  responsible.  There  is  no  dispute 
on  this  point.  The  House  of  Representatives  passed  it» 
the  Senate  rejected  it;  and  there  was  an  end  of  it. 
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Whatever  room  there  may  be  for  conteiting  the  reipon- 
•Ibility  of  losinff  the  fortification  bill,  there  is  none  for 
contesting  the  lots  of  the  three  millionSi  wliich  has  done 
all  the  mischief.  Conscious  of  this,  the  gentlemen  of 
the  opposition  lay  out  all  their  strength  in  laborious  ar- 
guments, and  minute  details,  in  vindicating  themselves 
from  the  loss  of  the  fortification  bill,  while  the  infinitely 
more  important  loss  of  the  three  millions  is  slightly  run 
over  with  an  admission  and  a  justification.  The  Senate 
admits  it  made  that  loss,  and  justifies  it(  but  what  a  jus- 
tification! First,  because  it  was  not  recommended  by 
the  President  i  next,  because  it  was  not  specific,  and  was, 
therefore,  unconstitutional;  and,  thirdly,  because  it  put 
dangerous  power  in  the  hands  of  the  President.  These 
are  the  three  points  of  defence,  and  let  us  briefly  exam- 
ine them. 

1.  As  to  the  want  of  the  President's  recommendation. 
That  is  true  in  fact,  but  futile  in  import.  The  Presi- 
dent did  not  recommend  the  three  millions  to  the  Senate, 
but  the  House  of  Representatives  didf  and  it  was  a  case 
in  which  their  recommendation  ahould  be  more  potential 
than  his.  It  was  a  money  bill,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, are  the  especial  guardians  of  the  purse.  All  tax 
bills  must  originate  there;  and,  by  consequence,  all  large 
appropriations,  the  expenditure  of  revenue  being  so 
nearly  akin  to  the  imposition  of  a  tax,  and  often  involving 
it,  come  with  peculiar  propriety  from  that  branch  of 
Congress.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  this  appropriation 
was  suddenly  adopted  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
upon  the  motion  of  a  member.  Granted.  But  when  it 
was  adopted,  it  was  no  longer  the  proposition  of  the 
member,  but  tlie  act  of  the  House,  and  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate with  all  the  claim  to  respectful  consideration  which  is 
due  to  the  act  of  the  whole  body.  But  It  is  supposed 
that  the  President  gave  private  information  of  his  wishes 
to  some  of  his  friends,  and  withheld  it  from  others,  and 
that  the  efTcct  was  to  entrap  the  uninformed.  He  (Mr. 
B.^  presumed  that  this  was  all  a  mistake.  It  was  not  in 
unison  with  the  President's  character,  which  was  that 
of  extreme  frankness,  and  it  was  not  consonant  with  the 
fact  in  his  own  case;  for  he  had  never  heard  a  word  of 
the  Preaident's  wishes— he,  who,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate's  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  and  as  a  friend 
to  the  administration,  would  have  had  a  right  to  the  very 
first  information  where  there  was  a  designed  discrimina- 
tion between  friends,  had  never  heard  of  the  matter,  one 
way  or  another.  His  first  knowledge  of  the  three  mil- 
lions was  from  the  reading  at  the  Secretary'a  table.  He 
had  never  heard  of  the  President's  wishes,  never  heard 
of  Mr.  Cambreleng's  notice  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, never  heard  of  his  motion,  never  seen  the  passage 
in  the  Globe,  never  heard  that  the  three  millions  were 
coming  until  announced  in  the  Senate;  and  if  he  had 
known  of  the  President's  wishes,  he  should  not  have 
communicated  them  to  the  Senate,  it  being  unparlia- 
mentary and  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  body,  to  do 
ao.  The  President  communicates  to  the  Senate,  re- 
sponsibly, through  a  message,  and  not  irresponsibly, 
through  a  member;  and  to  report  his  opinion  upon  bills, 
to  infiuence  the  action  of  the  Congress,  is  irregular  and 
unparliamentary;  and  a  reprehensible  breach  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  body;  and  such  is  the  law  of  Parliament. 
He  should  suppose,  then,  that  whatever  might  have  hap- 
pened in  communicating  his  wishes  to  some,  and  not  to 
others,  was  purely  accidental.  Certainly,  if  any  one  had 
a  right  to  think  himself  slighted,  he  had;  for,  in  his  dou- 
ble character  of  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
AflTairs  and- friend  to  the  administration,  he  should  have 
stood  first  on  the  Senatorial  list  for  the  insidious  com- 
munication. 

3.  As  to  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  appropriation, 
beoAUte  not  specific,  Mr.  B.  would  not  travel  overtrround  ' 


which  had  been  so  well  occupied  and  so  fully  eiplora 
by  cKbers.  He  would  not  repeat  what  had  been  so  ofte 
and  so  well  said,  that  the  constitution  had  but  two  pre 
visions  on  the  subject  of  appropriations:  first,  thst  tb 
money  should  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  by  law,  um 
neit  that  it  should  be  accounted  for.  He  would  not  repa 
what  had  been  already  so  fully  establislied,  that  the  doc 
trine  of  specific  appropriatioas  so  desirable  in  itself,  i 
matter  of  practice  only,  a  reform  of  Jefferson's  tiisc 
slowly  introduced,  often  departed  from,  and  in  son 
branches  of  the  expenditure  only  established  within ) 
few  years  past,  lie  would  leave  all  this  where  his  polH 
ical  friends  had  placed  it,  and  take  up  the  question  ii 
another  way,  in  a  more  practical  point  of  view,  like  i 
plain  man  engaged  in  an  affair  of  business,  and  wook 
demand  how  it  happened,  if  want  of  specification  va 
the  real  objection,  how  it  happened  that  no  attempt  wa 
made  to  cure  so  slight  a  defect  by  the  natural  and  esq 
process  of  amendment?  Why  did  not  some  one  mon 
to  amend  by  dividing  the  gross  sum  into  parcels,  and  m 
signing  so  much  to  each  object^  Tbia  is  no  figure ol 
speech,  no  rhetorical  interrogation  to  enforce  an  arftt 
ment,  but  a  real  queation,  which  he  should  be  glad  ti 
hear  some  gentleman  answer,  and  for  which  purpose  bi 
would  cheerfully  give  the  floor. 

[Here  Mr.  Wsbstsb  rose,  and  stated,  thatby  theniki 
of  the  House  no  motion  could  be  made  to  amend  thi 
amendment,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  isd 
Mr.  Lxion  #lso  arose  and  said  that  it  was  his  opinion  il 
the  time  that  no  motion  to  amend  the  amendment  cooU 
be  made.] 

Mr.  B.  resumed,  and  was  free  to  admit  that  there  vtf 
a  difficulty  in  the  rule;  that  a  direct  motion  tosmend 
might  have  been  unsustainable,  and  therefore  exconb^ 
omitted.  But  he  returned  to  his  question,  and  changed 
its  form,  from  direct  to  indirect  amendment,  frois  • 
motion  to  amend  on  the  floor  to  a  motion  to  disagree 
to  confer,  and  to  make  the  amendment  in  confereflcet 
and  bring  it  back  to  the  Senate,  all  of  which  might  bats 
been  done  in  a  few  minutes,  and  was  actually  doneil 
last,  but  too  late  to  save  the  bill!  Upon  tliis  point» 
(aaid  Mr.  B.)  I  take  a  position.  I  stand  upon  it  J 
intrench  myself  behind  it.  I  ask  again,  again,  and 
again,  if  want  of  specification  was  the  real  objecliojV 
why  not  obviate  that  objection  by  the  easy,  nstural,  and 
parliamentary  mode  of  disagreeing,  conferring,  and 
amending ?  Thia  is  a  plain  and  direct  inquiry  to  develop 
facts  and  to  elucidate  truth.  We  all  know  how  ths 
three  million  appropriation  was  received  In  this  clia«» 
her;  it  was  received  in  one  burst  of  indignation— in  one 
tempest  of  wrath ^in  one  cataract  of  denunc"»tion.  The 
whole  opposition  rose  up,  one  after  the  other,  to  dccjaia 
against  it,  to  reject  it,  and  to  adhere  to  the  rejectioji 
which,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  was  an  end  of  IM 
whole  question.  Instead  of  all  thia,  if  want  of  specific 
tion  was  the  real  objection,  why  did  not  some  oncof  «M 
majority,  like  a  man  friendly  to  the  object,  but  dwat* 
fled  with  tlie  form,  get  up  like  a  man  of  buaines%  ma 
quiet  and  placid  state  of  mind,  «nd  move  to  diagree,  ts 
ask  a  conference,  and  to  settle  the  form  of  tiie  app«h 
priation  by  conferees?  All  this  could  have  been  iloo» 
in  a  moiety  of  the  time  in  which  any  one  of  those  tea  of 
a  dozen  violent  speeches  were  made  against  it.  TW 
was  the  real  question  for  gentlemen  to  answer,  anili 
until  they  anawered  it,  all  other  answers  and  ewuie> 
for  the  loss  of  this  essential  and  important  appropnatiofl 
must  stand  for  nothing. 

3.  The  danger  of  such  a  large  and  indefinite  appj^* 
priation.  This  head  (Mr.  B.  said)  was  much  dirff 
upon.  It  was  said  the  President  might  Uy  outtDS 
whole  three  millions  in  ships  alone,  or  the  whole  in /•j^Js 
troops,  and  what  kind  of  troopa  he  pleased.'  "r^**  *  fj 
fanciful  and  far-fetched.     It  is  iinagination,  wa  ^ 
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rgiiment  Five  objects  of  appropriation  were  specifi- 
illjr  named,  to  wit:  1,  the  military  service;  3,  the  naval 
enrice;  3,  fortifications;  4,  ordnance;  5,  increase  of  the 
avy ;  with  a  proviso  that  it  was  not  to  be  expended  unless 
ecessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country  before  the  next 
neeting  of  Congress.  Here  the  objects  of  expenditure 
re  specified,  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  come  up  to  the 
sost  rigorous  definition  of  a  perfect  specification  but  a 
^vision  of  the  money,  and  setting  apart  so  much  to  one^ 
Aiject,  and  so  much  to  another.  And  where  is  the  dan- 
[Cr  in  the  omission  of  that  apportionment  ?  None !  Even 
F  the  whole  had  been  expended  on  the  army,  or  the 
rhole  upon  the  navy,  or  the  whole  on  fortifications, 
till  there  was  no  danger  in  it  to  the  country.  It  might 
•re  been  unwise  and  improvident,  but  not  dangerous; 
nd  here  he  would  conclude  this  head  with  insisting 
hat  the  reasons  assigned  are  not  sufficient.  The  appro- 
MutJon  was  not  unconstitutional;  it  was  not  unprecedeAt- 
•d;  it  was  not  dangerous.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  clear- 
fflanctioned  by  the  constitution,  more  than  justified  by 
Mmerous  precedents,  called  for  by  the  exigency  of  our 
iffiun,  and  came  to  the  Senate  with  the  highest  possible 
vcommendation,  that  of  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
ifBtttivcs,  the  exclusive  organ  of  the  people  in  the 
ireposition  of  taxes,  and  therefore  the  appropriate  organ 
to  originate  the  heavy  expenditures  which  are  so  nearly 
ikin  to  the  imposition  of  taxes.  The  Senate  rejected, 
nolently  and  contumeliously  rejected,  the  appropria- 
l«n,  under  these  circumstances,  and,  in  doing  so,  they 
iwtllie  seal  of  confirmation  upon  all  the  speeches  they 
W  made  against  the  President,  and  in  favor  of  the 
Prenclj,  and  announced  to  the  world,  by  a  solemn  vote, 
thitthey  would  not  appropriate  money  to  defend  the 
country,  even  if  necessary  before  the  next  meeting  of 
Csf^ess! 

The  second  branch  of  this  inquiry  (Mr.  B.  said)  re- 
Wed  to  the  loss  of  the  fortification  bill.  It  was  the  in- 
ferior branch  of  the  inquiry,  both  because  the  amount 
OMtamed  in  it  was  comparatively  small,  something  less 
"Bn  one  million  of  dollars,  and  because  it  was  a  general 
^Impropriation  for  permanent  objects,  and  had  no  view 
to  particular  defence  against  France.  The  opposition 
Senators  had  laid  out  all  their  strength  in  defending 
tbemselves  on  this  incidental/  subordinate,  and  inferior 
pttflt,  the  loss  of  which,  occurring  as  it  did  in  the  shades 
«  a  midnight  session,-  afforded  room  for  contrariety  of 
**tement;  while  the  main  loss,  whicli  was  avowedly  the 
^i'lJ^^he  Senate,  and  the  moral  effect  of  which,  on  the 
•njws  of  the  French,  was  so  electric,  was  skipped  over 
»ith  riietoncal  flourishes  upon  the  constitution,  dicta- 
*"■»  ^cspotism,  and  the  dangers  of  blind  confidence  in 
P«>PuUr  chiefs.  The  main  loss  being  given  up  as  the 
■rt  of  the  Senate,  the  subordinate  one  was  scarcely 
Jjwlh  the  trouble  of  investigation;  but  he  would  show 
"« that  loss  also  was  the  work  of  the  Senate. 

T"*  ^'^^  died  under  lapse  of  time.  It  died  because 
wxicled  upon  before  midnight  of  the  last  day  of  the 
Jf««on.  Rigiit  or  wrong,  the  session  was  over  before 
wc  report  of  the  conferees  could  be  acted  on.  The 
ihT?  °^  Representatives  was  without  a  quorum,  and 
JJ^ Senile  was  about  in  the  same  condition.  Two  at- 
*UJP^  in  the  Senate  to  get  a  vote  on  some  printing 
wed  by  his  colleague,  [Mr.  Lihf,]  were  both  lost  for 
^  of  a  quorum.  The  session  then  was  at  an  end,  for 
ISL**^  quorums,  whether  the  legal  fight  to  sit  had 


«tt>^T  "**  left  for  acting  on  the  report  of  the  confcr- 
^  \,  \|**  was  the  true  question,  and  the  answer  to  it 

H^u      *^*'^  ^^^  ^*"*^  ^y-  '*'*^*«  answer  is  as  clear 
■JHWay,  though  the  transaction ,  took  place  in  the 
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darkness  of  midnight.  It  was  the  Senate!  The  bill 
came  to  the  Senate  in  full  time  to  have  be^n  acted  upon, 
if  it  had  been  treated  as  all  bills  must  be  treated  that 
are  intended  to  be  passed  in  the  last  hours  of  the  ses- 
sion. It  is  no  time  for  speaking.  All  speaking  is  then 
fatal  to  bills,  and  equally  fatal,  whether  for  or  against 
them.  Yet,  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  this  bill^  Members  commenced  speaking 
upon  it  with  vehemence  and  perseverance,  and  con- 
tinued at  it,  one  after  another.  These  speeches  were 
fatal  to  the  bill.  They  were  numerons,  and  consumed 
much  time  to  deliver  them.  They  were  criminative, 
and  provoked  replies.  They  denounced  the  President 
without  measure,  and,  by  implication,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  sustained  him.  They  were  intem- 
perate, and  destroyed  the  temper  of  others.  In  this 
way  the  precious  time  was  consumctd  in  which  the  bill 
might  have  been  acted  upon;  and,  for  want  of  which 
time,  it  is  lost.  Every  one  that  made  a  speech  helped 
to  destroy  it,  and  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  opposi- 
tion spoke,  and  most  of  them  at  much  length,  and  with 
unusual  warmth  and  animation.  So  certain  was  he  of 
the  ruinous  effect  of  this  speaking,  that  he  himself  never 
opened  his  mouth  nor  uttered  one  word  upon  it.  Then 
came  ,the  fatal  motion  to  adhere,  the  efiect  of  which 
was  to  make  bad  worse,  and  to  destroy  the  last  chance, 
unless  the  House  of  Representatives  had  humbled  itself 
tu  ask  a  conference  from  the  Senate.  The  fatal  effect 
of  this  motion  to  adhere,  Mr.  B.  would  show  from  Jef* 
ferson^s  Manual;  and  read  ss  follows:  <*The  regular 
progression  in  this  case  is,  that  the  Commons  disagree 
to  the  amendment;  the  Lords  insist  on  it;  the  Commons 
insist  on  their  disagreement;  the  Lords  adhere  to  their 
amendment;  the  Commons  adhere  to  their  disagreement; 
the  term  of  insisting  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  they 
choose  to  keep  the  question  open;  but  the  first  adhe- 
rence by  either  rendere  it  necessary  for  the  other  to  re- 
cede or  to  adhere  also;  when  the  matter  is  usually  suf- 
fered to  fall.  (10  Grey,  148.)  Latterly,  however,  there 
are  instances  of  their  having  gone  to  a  second  adhe- 
rence. There  must  be  an  absolute  conclusion  of  the 
subject  somewhere,  or  otherwise  transactions  between 
the  Houses  would  become  endless.  (3  Hatsell,  268,  270v) 
The  term  of  insisting,  we  are  told  by  Sir  John  Trevor, 
was  then  (1678)  newly  introduced  into  parliamentary 
usage  by  the  Lords.  (7  Grey,  94.)  U  was  certainly  a 
happy  innovation,  as  it  multiplies  the  opportunities  of 
trying  modifications,  which  may  bring  the  Houses  to  a 
concurrence.  Either  House,  however,  is  free  to  pass 
over  the  term  of  insisting,  and  to  adhere  in  the  first  in- 
stance. (10  Grey,  146.)  But  it  is  not  respectful  |to  the 
other.  In  the  ordinary  parliamentary  course,  there  are 
two  free  conferences  at  least  before  an  adherence.  (10 
Grey,  147.") 

This  is  the  regular  progression  in  the  case  of  amend- 
ments, and  there  are  five  steps  in  it.  1.  To  agree.  2. 
To  disagree.  3.  To  recede.  4.  To  insist.  5.  To  ad- 
here. Of  these  five  steps  adherence  is  the  last,  and 
yet  it  was  the  first  adopted  by  the  Senate.  The  ef- 
fect of  its  adoption  was,  in  parliamentary  usag^,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  matter.  It  was,  by  the  law  of  Parliament, 
a  disrespect  to  the  House.  No  conference  was  even 
asked  by  the  Senate  afler  the  adherence,  although,  by 
the  parliamentary  law,  there  ought  to  have  been  two 
free  conferences  at  least  before  the  adherence  was 
voted..  All  this  was  fully  stated  to  the  Senate  that  night, 
and  before  the  question  to  adhere  was  put.  It  was 
fully  stated  by  you,  sir,  (said  Mr.  B.,  addressing  him- 
self to  Mri  Kiiro,  of  Alabama,  who  was  then  in  the 
Vice  President's  chair.)  This  vote  to  adhere,  coupled 
with  the  violent  speeches,  denouncing  the  President, 
and,  by  implication,  censuring  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  coupled  with  the  total  omission  of  the  Sen- 
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kte  to  ask  for  a  conference,  seemed  to  indicate  a  fatal 
purpose  to  destroy  the  bill;  and  lost  it  would  have  been 
upon  the  spot,  if  the  House  of  Representatives,  forget- 
ting^ the  disrespect  with  which  it  had  been  treated,  and 
passinpf  over  the  censure  impliedly  cast  upon  it,  had 
not  humbled  itself  to  come  and  ask  for  a  conference. 
The  House  humbled  itself,  but  it  was  a  patriotic  and 
noble  humiliation;  it  was  to  serve  their  country.  The 
conference  was  granted,  and  an  amendment  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees,  by  which  the  amount  was  redu- 
ced, and  the  sum  divided,  and  $300,000  allowed  to  the 
military,  and  $500,000  to  the  naval  service.  This  waa 
done  at  last,  and  after  all  the  irritating  speeches  and 
irritating  conduct  of  the  Senate;  but  the  precious  time 
was  gQne.  The  hour  of  midnight  was  not  only  come, 
but  members  were  dispersed;  quorums  were  unattaina- 
ble; and  the  bill  died  for  want  of  action.  And  now 
(said  Mr.  B.)  I  return  to  my  question.  I  resume,  and 
maintain  my  position  upon  it.  I  ask  how  it  came  to 
pass,  if  want  of  specification  was  really  the  objection — 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Senate  did  not  do  at  first 
what  it  did  at  last?  Why  did  it  not  amend,  by  the  easy, 
natural,  obvious,  and  parliamentary  process  of  disa- 
greeing, insisting,  and  asking  for  a  committee  of  con- 
ference? 

Mr.  B.  would  say  but  a  word  on  the  new  calendar, 
which  would  make  the  day  begin  in  the  middle.  It  was 
sufficient  to  state  such  a  conception  to  expose  it  to  ridi- 
cule. A  farmer  would  be  sadly  put  out  if  his  laborers 
should  refuse  to  come  until  midday.  The  thing  was 
rather  too  fanciful  for  grave  deliberation.  Suffice  it  to 
say  there  are  no  fractions  of  days  in  any  calendar. 
There  is  no  3^,  3^,  and  3}  of  March,  or  any  other 
month.  When  one  day  ends,  another  begins,  and  mid- 
night is  the  turning  point  both  in  law  and  in  practice. 
All  our  laws  of  the  last  day  are  dated  the  3d  of  March; 
and,  in  point  of  fact.  Congress,  for  every  beneficial  pur- 
pose, is  dissolved  at  midnight.  Many  members  will  not 
act,  and  go  away;  and  such  was  the  practice  of  the 
venerable  Mr.  Macon,  of  North  Carolina,  who  always 
acted  precisely  as  President  Jackson  did.  He  put  on 
his  hat  and  went  away  at  midnight;  he  went  away  when 
his  own  watch  told  him  it  was  midnight;  after  which  he 
believed  he  had  no  authority  to  act  as  a  legislator,  nor  the 
Senate  to  make  him  act  as  such.  This  was  President 
Jackson's  course.  He  stayed  in  the  Capitol  until  a  quarter 
after  one,  to  sign  all  the  bills  which  Congress  should 
pass  before  midnight.  He  stayed  until  a  majority  of 
Congress  was  gone,  and  quorums  unattainable.  He 
ttayed  in  the  Capitol,  in  a  room  convenient  to  the  Sen- 
ate, to  act  upon  every  thing  that  was  sent  to  him,  and 
did  not  have  to  be  waked  up,  as  Washington  was,  to 
sign  after  midnight;  a  most  unfortunate  reference  to 
Washington,  who,  by  going  to  bed  at  midnight,  showed 
that  he  considered  the  business  of  the  day  ended;  and 
by  getting  up  and  putting  on  his  night  gown,  and  sign- 
ing a  bill  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  4tb, 
showed  that  he  would  sign  at  that  hour  what  had  passed 
before  midnight;  and  does  not  that  act  bear  date  the  3d 
of  March  ? 

Mr.  B.  said  that,  when  he  first  spoke  on  this  subject, 
he  had  adverted  to  some  collateral  proceedings  of  the 
Senate,  as  subsidiary  arguments  in  favor  of  his  main 
proposition.  He  had  shown  other  proceedings  adverse 
to  tile  defence  of  the  country,  and  hence  drew  an  in- 
ference in  stipport  of  his  proposition,  that  the  Senate 
was  the  responsible  party  for  the  loss  of  the  three 
millions,  and  of  the  fortification  bill.  These  col- 
lateral proceedings  were:  1.  The  rejection  of  the 
$500,000  recommended  by  the  Military  Committee. 
2.  The  refusal  to  adopt  the' motion  which  he  had  made 
for  information  on  the  subject  of  national  defence.  3. 
The  impending  motions  to  divide  the  surplus  revenues 


among  the  States.  He  would  briefly  touch  these  poiaU 
again,  which  seemed  to  have  been  misunderstood  by 
some  gentlemen,  and  show  that  they  were  entitled  to 
the  deepest  attention,  as  showing  the  indisposition  of 
the  Senate  to  take  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
country. 

1 .  The  $500,000.  This  bad  been  agreed  upon  in  th« 
Military  Committee  of  the  Senate,  with  three  other  itenOi 
and  direction  given  to  him,  as  chairman  of  the  comout* 
tee,  to  move  them  as  amendments  to  the  fortificatioi 
bill,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Finance  Committee.  Tbt 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Clattoh]  bad  moved  the 
item  of  half  a  million,  and  the  Committee  was  unaniiiMW 
in  it.  It  was  on  the  23d  of  February  that  he  (llr.  B.) 
moved  these  items  in  the  .Senate.  The  minutes  of  ilie 
Senate  show  the  proceedings  more  fully  than  the  jovr 
nal,  and  from  these  minutes  the  proceedings  are  shorn 
to  be  these :  First,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  oi 
Finance,  [Mr.  Webbtbh,]  who  had  the  custody  of  the 
bill  under  a  reference  to  his  committee,  moved  three 
additional  appropriations,  which  were  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  These  amendments  were  made  in  quoMi  Coa* 
mittee  of  the  Whole.  Mr.  B.  rose  to  oflTer  his  anem^ 
ments,  but  it  was  suggested  that  he  should  wait  uotl 
the  amendments  made  in  qtuui  Committee  of  the  Whde 
should  be  reported  to  the  Senate  and  concurred  is. 
He  (Mr.  B.)  then  withdrew  all  his  amendments  for  Ifast 
purpose,  and  the  instant  the  amendments  of  the  FtiuDce 
Committee  were  concurred  in,  he  offered,  seruUim,  the 
four  amendments  reported  from  the  Military  CoaBH^ 
tee.  Upon  these  amendments  the  minutes  sbov  tbe 
following  proceedings: 

<•  Mr.  B£irTOH:  for  Fort  Mifliin,  $75,C00;  agreed. 

*'  Increase  Pea  Patch  fortification,  $150,000;  agmd 

**  For  armament  of  fortifications,  additional,  $100,000; 
agreed. 

"For  $500,000;  rejected." 

Thus  the  motion  for  the  $500,000,  for  the  inereae 
and  armament  of  fortifications,  was  nnade  and  rejected. 
It  was  not  withdrawn,  but  rejected;  and  tbe  Senstoi 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Ulattob]  had  correctly  stated  tbe 
circumstances  of  the  rejection.  It  was  not  pressed 
upon  the  Senate;  and  why  not  pressed?  For  tbetve 
precise  reasons  mentioned  by  that  gentleman.  Becauie 
the  debate  on  the  $150,000  appropriation  for  the  Pet 
Patch,  (Fort  Delaware,)  which  was  carried  with  diffi- 
culty, and,  after  protracted  discussion,  brought  out  tbe 
sense  of  the  Senate  against  the  $500,000  item,  which  it 
was  then  seen  would  ^tand  no  chance  at  all.  Secondlyi 
because  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  in- 
formed the  Senate  that  the  Finance  Committee  wooU 
produce  a  substitute  for  it,  which  substitute  never  caoie, 
unless,  as  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Clattsi] 
suggests,  the  amendment  from  the  conference  com- 
mittee, on  the  last  night  of  the  session,  could  be  con- 
sidered as  that  substitute.  The  Senator  does  not  in- 
timate  that  it  can  be  so  considered;  and  certainly  no* 
body  can  so  consider  it.  The  $500,000  was  then  re- 
jected by  the  Senate;  and  this  rejection  isapregnart 
illustration  of  the  conduct  of  the  Senate  in  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  three  millions  and  the  fortification  bill;  fv 
here  is  a  rejection  of  a  sum,  on  the  23d  of  Fcbruaiy* 
which  was  moderate  in  amount,  specific  in  its  applica- 
tion, reported  by  the  Senate's  own  committee,  and  ex- 
pressly sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  War— an  appro- 
priation free  from  every  objection  taken  to  the  three 
millions,  and  yet  rejected  the  very  week  before  the  three 
millions. 

Mr.  B's  second  collateral  argument  was  thereiuw 
of  the  Senate  to  adopt  his  resolution  for  infonn*^ 
preparatory  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  wWch 
was  laid  upon  the  table,  on  the  motion  of  an  oppoti^^ 
Senator.    A  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ewixs]  eeeHM  ^ 
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K  at  a  \oAs  to  find  and  to  understand  this  proceeding; 
It  it  is  easily  fotind.  The  resolution  will  be  found  at 
ipes  167  and  168  of  the  Senate  Journal  of  ihe  last 
ission,  and  under  the  proceedings  of  February  1 6th, 
id  with  this  history  of  its  fate:  *' On  motion  of  Mr. 
oindexter  ordered,  that  it  be  laid  on  the  table."  So 
at  the  Senate,  fifteen  days  before  the  rejection  of  the 
irec  millions  contingent  appropriation  for  the  defence 
'the  country,  refused  to  adopt  a  resolution,  calling 
30n  the  President  to  cause  inform^ition  relative  to  the 
ifence  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 
The  third  collateral  argument  on  which  Mr.  B.  relied, 
I  show  the  indisposition  of  the  Senate  to  vote  money 
ir  the  national  defence,  was  the  existence  of  the  prop- 
litions  to  take  the  public  money  for  distribution  among 
le  States.  This  was  matter  of  history,  he  said;  and  he 
wild  not  further  remark  upon  it,  than  to  remind  the 
mate  that  so  strong  has  become  this  disposition  to 
aard  money  for  distribution,  that  not  only  the  defence 
^  the  country,  but  the  adequate  prosecution  even  of 
tt  oldest  and  most  meritorious  work  of  internal  im^ 
rovement,  the  accelerated  continuation  of  the  Cum- 
trland  road  itself,  is  likely  to  be  endangered  by  it. 
he  bill  fur  continuing  the  road  through  the  States  of 
ihio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  was  actually  arrested  on 
I  passage  through  the  Senate  last  Friday,  and  now 
ingi  suspended,  on  an  objection  to  the  amounts  to  be 
ipended,  and  because  these  amounts  will  diminish  the 
ind  for  distribution. 

Having  disposed  of  these  points,  and  shown  the  Senate, 
I  Mr.  B.  believed,  to  be  the  responsible  party  for  the 
nt  of  three  millions  and  of  the  fortification  bill,  he 
wild  proceed  to  notice  some  matters  which  had  grown 
p  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  which  went  to  charge 
itetdmiiiistration,  and  its  friends  in  Congress,  with  gross 
eglect,  and  great  dereliction  of  duty,  in  asking  for  ap- 
ropriations  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  or  applying 
kern  beneficially  after  they  were  granted.  The  stress 
f  the  charge  was,  that  the  President,  occupied  with 
ursuing  the  Bank  of  the  United  State^  had  neglected 
lie  country;  that  every  appropriation  asked  for  by  the 
drninistration  for  the  national  defence  had  been  granted; 
tot  there  was  little  to  show  for  the  appropriations  actual- 
r  mide;  and  that  the  opponents  of  the  administration 
'ere  the  true  originators  of  the  defensive  measures 
dopted.  Mr.  B.  believed  that  four  Senators,  at  least, 
•d  tnade  these  charges:  one  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Ewivg;] 
ne  from  New  Jersey,  [Mr.  South aed;]  another  from 
Kentucky,  [Mr.  Crittewdejt;]  and  the  fourth  from 
telaware,  [Mr.  Ccattojc.]  Not  content  with  making 
^«e  charges,  the  Senators  had  exulted  in  their  truth; 
■d  proclaimed  them  unanswerable;  and  had  called  for 
nsvers  with  a  confidence  and  pertinacity  which  seemed 
'announce  the  perfect  reliance  of  absolute  knowledge, 
*ttt  which  he  would  show  to  be  the  blind  reliance  of  ab* 
alute  ignorance.  He  would  take  up  the  charges  in 
leir  order,  one  after  the  other,  and  despatch  each  in  Us 
im  with  that  logic  of  facts  which  economizes  phrases 
nd  dispenses  with  declamation.  The  first  fact  that  he 
fould  have  recourse  to  would  be  the  first  report  of  the 
m  Secretary  of  War,  at  the  first  session  of  the  first 
iongress  that  sat  in  the  first  year  of  President  Jackson's 
^ministration.  It  was  from  Mr.  Eaton,  and  would  be 
)und  in  the  extract  which  he  should  read>  viz: 
••  A  reference  to  the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  ord- 
wee  will  show  the  particular  details  of  operation  in  that 
ranch  of  the  service;  it  merits  attention.  It  has  been 
requently  observed  that  the  best  way  to  avoid  war  is  to 
«  prepared  for  it.  In  tliis  point  of  view  it  is  desirable 
w  the  appropriations  to  be  made  for  clothing  our  for- 
fications  should  correspond  with  the  probable  periods 
I  their  completion.  It  would  indeed  be  a  mortifying 
«uU  if,  after  the  labor  and  co»t  which  has  been  en- 


countered  for  their  completion,  it  should  rest  in  the 
power  of  an  enemy,  at  the  onset  of  war,  to  seize  or  de- 
stroy them  because  the  means  had  not  been  placed  in 
readiness  for  their  defence.  From  the  report  it  will  be 
seen  that,  at  the  present  annual  rate  of  appropriation,  to 
wiL  $100,000,  sixteen  or  twenty  years  will  have  passed 
before  a  proper  supply  of  arms  for  those  fortifications 
now  in  progress  can  be  obtained  for  their  defence.  If, 
in  the  slow  and  gradual  preparation  for  a  necessary  and 
adequate  armament,  at  present  pursued,  sixteen  or 
twenty  years  should  be  found  requisite,  and  war  within 
that  period  took  place,  a  consequence  would  be  that 
some  of  our  forts,  built  up  at  great  expense,  would  be 
destroyed,  because  incapable  of  self-defence,  ur  be  re- 
tained and  armed  by  the  enemy,  and  used  against  our- 
selves."    {November,  1829.) 

The  second  fact  that  I  shall  show  will  be  a  memoran- 
dum, in  answer  to  a  note  of  my  own,  from  thexolonel 
of  ordnance.  Colonel  Bomford,  stating  that  the  addition- 
al sum  of  $150,000  was  asked  for  the  armament  of  forti- 
fications for  the  year  1830,  which,  added  to  the  standing 
appropriation  of  $100,000,  would  have  made  $250,000 
for  that  year,  and  which  was  not  granted  by  Congress. 

The  third  fact  which  he  would  show  was  a  memoran« 
dum  from  the  same  officer,  ntade  at  his  (Mr.  B's)  re« 
C|uest,  and  headed,  «  Memorandum  of  items  of  the  ea- 
ti mates  of  "the  Secretary  of  War,  which  were  rejected 
from  th,e  bills  of  appropriation  from  1829  to  1835,  in- 
clusive," which  showed  a  list  of  twelve  items,  one  of 
them  an  additional  appropriation  bf  $100, 000  for  arming 
forts,  and  which  would  have  been  asked  for  annually  if 
granted— the  twelve  items  amounting  to  $902,000. 

The  fourth  fact  that  he  would  show  would  be  a  memo- 
randum from  the  Engineer  department,  showing  that» 
from  the  year  1830  to  1835,  inclusively,  the  sum  of 
$4,911,479  94  had  been  asked  for  fortifications,  six  of 
ihem  new  ones,  and  that  the  sum  of  $3,957,515  94  only 
had  been  granted  by  Congress,  making  a  deficiency  of 
$943,984  on  that  head. 

The  fifth  fact  that  he  should  offer  was  a  memorandum 
from  the  Navy  Department,  headed  •*  A  statement  of 
estimates  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  present  administration  to  the 
close  of  the  last  session  or  Congress,  which  have  not 
been  acted  on,  or  for  which  no  appropriations  have  been 
made,*'  and  which  contains  four  items,  one  of  them  for 
deepening  the  bar  at  Pensacola  harbor,  for  $106,690, 
and  contained  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  report, 
^Mr.  Woodbury,)  in  November,  1833,  and  another  from 
the  present  Secretary,  (Mr.  Dickerson,)  for  $200,000, 
for  steam  batteries,  to  be  expended  during  1835;  the 
whole  near  $500,000. 

The  sixth  fact  that  Mr.  B.  would  mention  was,  the 
bill  of  General  Smith,  of  Maryland,  for  one  million  of 
dollars  for  arming  fortifications,  a  quarter  of  a  million 
annually,  and  which  was  indefinitely  postponed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  seventh  fact  that  he  would  mention  was,  that  he 
himself  (Mr.  B.)  had  moved  the  resolution  at  the  last 
session,  under  which  the  Senate's  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Afifairs  had  inquired  into  the  expediency  of  increas- 
ing the  military  defences.  He  made  his  motion  to  that 
effect  on  the  29th  day  of  January,  and  the  committee, 
upon  communications  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  (Gov- 
ernor Cass,)  reported  near  a  million  of  dollars,  to  wit: 
$75,000  for  Fort  Mifflin;  $150,000  for  Fort  Delaware, 
$100,000  additional  for  armament  of  fortifications,  and 
$500,000  for  repair,  increase,  and  arming  forts.  It  was 
under  this  very  resolution,  submitted  by  himself,  under 
which  the  committee  acted  when  they  made  these  im- 
portant recommendations,  and  the  unfortunate  fate  of 
which  is  so  well  known  to  the  Senate,  the  first  three 
items  having  been  lost  in  the  fortification  bill,  after  being 
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agreed  to  by  both  Houses;  the  fourth  large  item  being 
rejected  by  the  Senate  under  the  circumstances  which 
have  been  so  fully  stated  both  by  himself  and  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  [Mr.  Clatton.] 

Here  Mr.  B.  would  pause,  and  ask  gentlemen  if  they 
were  satisfied.  So  far  from  neglecting  the  defences  of 
the  country  in  persecuting  that  innocent  bank,  which, 
though  cut  down,  has  grown  up  like  Jonah's  gourd,  in 
one  night,  far  higher  than  ever  it  was  before;  instead  of 
this  neglect,  four  or  five  millions  are  counted  up  in  a 
few  minutes,  of  sums  applied  for  by  the  administration 
or  its  friend;*,  and  not  granted.  The  amounts  would 
have  been  greater,  if  repeated  refusals  had  not  checked 
applications;  but  it  is  enough,  as  it  is  enough  to  vindi- 
cate the  administration,  enough  to  show  gentlemen  their 
profound  error,  and  enough  to  show  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Eaton*s  remark  in  1829,  that,  utdess  we  accelerated  the 
arming  of  forts,  we  might  be  building  them  to  be  blqwn 
up  by  the  enemy,  or  to  be  occupied  by  them,  and  turn- 
ed  against  ourselves. 

But  a  specific  demand  is  made  upon  the  friends  of 
the  administration  to  tell  why  it  was  that  no  application 
for  extraordinary  appropriations  were  made  for  forts 
and  armaments  in  1835.  To  this  demand,  especially  as 
far  as  relates  to  armaments,  the  following  memorandum 
from  the  Ordnance  department  must  be  accented  as  the 
answer:  ''They  had  been  so  often  repeated  without 
success,  that  it  was  thought  useless  to  renew  them." 

Another  attack  upon  the  administration  is  upon  the 
mismanagement  or  waste  of  the  moneys  voted  for  the 
public  defence,  and  for  which,  it  is  said,  no  adequate 
returns  are  forthcoming.  It  is  said  that  $40,000,000 
have  been  voted  since  the  last  war,  for  the  increase  of 
the  naval  and  coast  defences;  and  it  is  triumphantly  de- 
manded, what  is  to  be  shown  for  all  this  money?  I  will 
answer,  and  tell  what  is  to  be  shown  for  it.  In  the 
naval  arm,  there  are  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  either 
built  or  building;  there  are  ten  frigates  of  the  first  class, 
either  built  or  building:  and  there  are  twenty-one  sloops 
and  schooners,  either  built  or  building;  then  there  are  a 
number  of  old  vessels  repaired,  with  dock  and  navy 
yards  constructed,  ship  timber  prepared,  and  munitions 
collected.  But  only  a  few  of  these  ships  are  ready  for 
sea!  Granted;  and  for  what  reason?  Because  the  ap- 
propriations required  to  fit  them  out,  and  especially  of 
the  three  millions  of  the  last  session,  have  been  refused. 
Next,  as  to  the  coast  defences.  We  have  eighteen  new 
forts  built,  many  old  ones  repaired,  and  some  munitions 
of  war  collected.  But,  gentlemen  say,  these  forts  are 
not  defensible.  They  have  no  guns,  no  carriages,  no 
shot,  no  shells.  Granted  again,  not  to  the  letter,  but 
granted.  And  why  are  the  forts  not  defensible?  Be- 
cause the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Secretary  Eaton,  in 
1829,  had  not  been  followed;  because  the  repeated  ap- 
plications for  accelerated  armaments  had  nut  been  listen- 
ed to;  because  the  1500,000  asked  for  by  the  Military 
Committee  had  been  rejected— the  three  millions  lost— 
and  the  whole  fortification  bill  lost,  which  contained 
items  to  the  amount  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  ships  and  forts  built 
or  building  are  not  ready  for  service. 

Another  attack  upon  the  administration  is  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  navy,  its  paucity,  the  small  number  of 
ships  in  commission,  and  their  dispersed  situation.  This 
attack  comes  from  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  [Mr. 
Southard,]  and  certainly  comes  with  authority  from 
him.  He  has  been  six  years  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
four  years  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
in  the  Senate,  and  certainly  should  know,  better  than 
any  other  member  of  the  Senate,  the  actual  condition  of 
that  arm  of  defence  which  he  has  had  so  long  in  his  own 
care.  If  found  to  be  in  a  very  "miserable  condition,  he  I 
will  certainly  come  in  for  a  share  of  that  kind  of  merit 


which  attaches  to  this  condition.  Rut  it  may  be  best  for 
the  French  not  to  rely  too  implicitly  upon  Uie  helplm, 
impotent,  miserable  picture  which  he  has  drawn.  We 
have  fifty  ships  of  war,  old  and  new,  eitlier  built  or 
building.  Our  naval  arm  is  many  times  stronger  than  it 
was  when  it- encountered  the  thousand  ships  of  war  of 
Great  Britain,  and  augmented  itself  with  captures  fron 
her  noble  flag.  The  Macedonian  and  Java  are  ktill  io 
our  hands  to  do  service,  if  necessary,  upon  the  Frendi. 
More  than  that,  we  have  French  names  upon  our  list, 
Im  Guerriere  and  Ija  Cyane,  which  we  took  fromthox 
who  took  them  from  the  French.  It  was  a  sa)ing  m 
England,  that  France  builds  ships  for  the  Britidi;  that 
saying  may  be  transplanted  to  our  America,  if  war  falb 
out  between  America  and  France.  Those  who  can  take 
the  prize  from  the  conqueror,  with  more  ease  could  Uke 
it  from  the  loser. 

And  now,  after  defending  the  administration  from  the 
attacks  of  the  opposition,  Mr.  B.  would  be  glad  to  knov 
what  they  them&elves  have  done  for  their  country?  Whit 
has  the  Senate  done?  It  is  very  ready  to  arraign  aad 
condemn  others,  and  surely  can  have  no  objection  to  a 
little  arraignment  itself.  The  opposition  have  the  ma- 
jority here,  and  all  the  committees  strongly  orRsniaed; 
some  of  them  four  to  one  in  their  favor,  and  cwild  carry 
any  measure  for  tlie  public  good  which  they  pleased. 
Now,  what  has  this  majority  done?  What  has  it  bees 
about?  Has  it  passed  the  appropriations  for  defence 
which  have  been  asked  by  the  Heads  of  Departments' 
I'he  memorandums  which  I  have  read  answer  tliat  quea* 
ttbn.  Has  it  passed  the  sums  recommended  by  its  ova 
Military  Committee?  The  fate  of  the  |500,000  answeia 
that.  Has  it  passed  the  sums  which  had  passed  tbe 
House  of  Uepresentatives?  The  history  of  the  tbrre 
millions  will  reply  to  that.  Has  it  originated  anything  it- 
self? No.  Then,  what  has  the  Senate  done  ^  The  bar- 
ren condition  of  the  defences  will  answer  that  W"t 
has  it  been  about?  "What  are  the  fruits  of  the  wf 
years'  majority  wTiich  the  opposition  liave  held  ber« 
The  fruits  are  nothing;  and  the  works,  if  I  *««'^J7J 
the  an8>Mr  which  the  whole  country  gives,  would  be 
comprised  in  four  words:  President-making,  and  Pk* 
ident-unmaking!  That,  and  that  alone,  lias  been  iw 
work  of  the  opposition. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  had  followed  the  lead  of  a  farmeTcbal^ 
man  of  the  Naval  Committee  of  the  Senate,  in  attempting 
to  establish  the  rank  of  admiral  in  the  navy.  H«  *P°** 
of  one  of  South  Carolina's  most  distinguished  sonSj* 
General  Hayne;  and  he  should  be  glad  now  to  follow^* 
lead  of^nothcr  naval  chairman  in  the  same  attempt.  ^ 
honors  of  the  rank  were  due  to  the  brave  old  offi^ 
who  had  carried  our  naval  renown  to  the  highest  pitcn 
glory;  it  was  an  incentive  to  be  placed  before  tl)c  fj  ^ 
of  the  younger  oflicers,  to  fire  their  emulation,  nw'*''^" 
ward  their  exploits.  ,  •. 

The  resolution   which  I  have  had  the  honor  tosuW" 
(continued  Mr.  B. )  proposes  a  very  inteHig«bl5f,*y 
flatter  myself,  a  patriotic  object.     It  is  antagonisUw' 
all  the  plans  presented  here  for  the  distribution  ol 
surplus  revenues.     It  is  not  altered,  in  my  view  o'Ji 
by  the  amendment  of  ihe  Senator  from  Tennessee,  l"  ■ 
Grurdt.]     The  qualification  of  the  amount  to  be  »Pj 
plied  is  a  qualification  in  word«,  not  in  efl'ect.    It 
take  all  the  surplus  to  accomplish  the  object.    ^° 
tions  alone  will  require  twenty-eight  millions  wt  c 
struction,  and   two    or  three  millions  for  ,*'''"*'"j  ' 
Gentlemen    deceive    themselves    about    this  ^"'^P 
They  all  speak  of  thirty  millions,  when  the  •""^^  „ 
ported  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  o"v  ^^ 
millions  and  a  half,  and  that  before  the  F'*'"'^*  ^J'-d 
the   New  York  fire.     These  two   events  will  »^^ 
some   millions.     The  surplus  will  be  barely  suffi"J^ 
for  the  necessary  appropriations  this  year,  and  can 
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be  counted  on  for  many  years.  We  should  not  forget 
our  own  history.  When  Mr.  Jefferson  retired  from 
office,  he  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  Congress  to  devise 
meaiis  of  applying  the  sui'pluses;  in  a  few  years  the 
treasury  was  empty.  In  1816  the  revenue  Was  thirty- 
six  mlHions,  and  the  surplus  eleven  millions;  in  1820  the 
nary  appropriations  had  to  be  diminished  one  half,  the 
anny  reduced  from  ten  thousand  to  six  thousand  men, 
and  retrenchments  made  at  all  points,  to  avoid  borrow- 
ing money  for  current  expenses.  So  of  this  surplus;  it 
will  ^0  soon,  and  nobody  can  tell  where.  Let  us  fix  it, 
thtn,  while  in  our  power.  Let  us  consecrate  it  to  a 
acred  object.  Some  gentlemen  say  they  will  lay  taxes, 
if  necessary,  to  defend  the  country;  that,  sir,  is  precise- 
ly what  I  wish  to  avoid.  I  wish  to  apply  the  surpluses 
in  the  treasury  for  that  object,  and  to  avoid  the  odious 
resort  to  taxes,  which  will  not  be  necessary  if  we  act 
tight  now.  I'hia  is  my  object;  and»  by  moving  an  ex- 
press resolution  here,  it  has  been  my  intention  to  carry 
the  question  to  the  people,  and  let  every  citizen  decide 
lor  himself,  whether  he  will  defend  his  country,  or 
lesve  it  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  Whether  we  shall 
put  it  in  a  state  of  defence  while  we  can,  or  defer  it  till  we 
cannot'  Whether  we  will  use  the  money  in  hand,  or 
divide  that  money,  and  then  raise  more  by  taxes  to 
defend  our  coast?  This  is  my  object.  Peace  or  war 
makes  no  difference  with  me.  England,  with  an  ex- 
alted magnanimity,  worthy  of  the  high  place  which  she 
holds  among  the  liberal  Powers,  has  offered  her  media- 
tion; President  Jackson  accepts  it,  and  the  prospect  of 
peace  brightens.  But  all  that  is  nothing  to  delay  our 
defences.  If  I  held  the  bonds  of  fate  for  peace,  I 
should  still  say,  prepare  for  war. 

Mr.  LEIGH  spoke  to  a  question  of  order  that  had 
viien  in  the  discusaion,  iii  relation  to  the  three  million 
sppropriation.  The  question  occurred  to  him,  that 
tbey  (the  Senate)  could  not  make  im  amendment  to  the 
ttnendment  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  A  gentle« 
nan  had  told  htm  it  could  not  be  opened,  and  he  under- 
itood  at  the  time  that  it  could  not  be  done.  But,  on 
looking  at  the  rules,  he  now  found  that  he  had  enter- 
tained a  wrong  impression.  He  did  not  profess  to  be 
very  intimately  acquainted  with  the  rules. 

[Mr.  Ki3io,  of  Alabama,    requested   Mr.   Leigh   to 
yield  him  the  floor  for  a  few  moments;,  on  his  doing  so, 
Mr.  K.  said  he  felt  himself  called  on  by  the  observations 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  to  make  a  short  expla- 
mtioQ  of  the  course  pursued  by  him  at  the  last  session. 
When  the  fortification  bill  was  returned  to  the  Senate, 
vith  the  amendment  appropriating  $3,000,000  for  the 
defences  of  the  country,  he  was  not,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  gentleman's  observations,  occupying  the 
cittir.    The  honorable  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tr- 
wi]  was  then  presiding  as  President  pro  tern.     He  (Mr. 
K')  was  not  in  the  chamber  when  the  discussion  com- 
menced on  the  motion  to  disagree  to  the  amendment. 
He  took  no  part  in  that  discussion;  and  not  until  the  bill 
cune  back,  the  House  insisting  on  its  amendment,  on  a 
notion  made  to  adhere,  did  he  say  one  word  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  then  merely  to  warn  the  Senate  against  the  con- 
sequences of  adopting  such  a  proceeding,  as  harsh,  un- 
iisaal,  and  well  calculated  to  defeat  the  bill  altogether. 
He  gave  no  opinion  as  to  the  power  of  amendment;  no 
such  question  was  made.     He  would,  however,  frankly 
tate,  and  this  was  his  principal  object  in  asking  the 
floor,  that  had  his  opinion  been  asked,  he  should»  with- 
out hesitation,  have    said   that  an  amendment  in  that 
*tige  of  the  business  could  not  be  made.     He  had  so 
itated  to  several  of  his  friends  at  this  session.     He  was 
J^ow,  however,  convinced  that  he  was  in  error,  and  that 
the  amendment  of  the  House  could  have  been  amended. 
J^etin  fairness  he  must  sUte  that  he  had  no  doubt  that 
"*nyi  perhaps  all  those  who  opposed  the  appropriation. 


were  e,qually  in  error  with  himsell^  as  to  the  power  of 
amendment.] 

Mr.  Lbigh  continued.  He  said  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  had  not  understood  him,  if  he  supposed  he 
referred  to  h'un,  either  at -the  last  session  or  at  this.  He 
well  remembered  that  he  was  under  a  strong  impression 
at  the  time,  that  the  amendment  of  the  House  was  not 
susceptible  of  amendment  in  tlie  Senate.  He  did  not 
know  how  he  got  his  opinions,  but  he  supposed  he 
might  possibly  have  got  them  from  the  gentleman  him- 
self. He  was  going  to  say,  when' he  rose,  that  he  desired 
very  much  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  general  question; 
but  he  was  reluctant  to  do  so,  afler  the  remarks  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  at  the  commencement 
of  his  speech.  He  would  not  say  any  thing  further  on 
the  general  question,  if  it  would  be  considered  discour- 
teous in  him  to  do  so.  He  wished  at  all  times  to  act 
with  perfect  courtesy  to  every  gentleman. 

Mr.  BF:NT0N  said  that  there  would  be  no  discour- 
tesy  to  him  in  the  gentleman's  making  any  additional 
remarks  he  thought  proper.  He  would  hear  the  gentle- 
man with  pleasure;  and,  if  he  pleased,  would  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BENTON, 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


Tuesday,  Februart  9. 
DAUPHIN  COUNTY  (PA.)  MEMORIAL. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  presented  the  memorial  of  Ovid 
F.  Johnson  and  six  others,  who  had  been  appointed  a 
committee,  by  a  large  and  respectable  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Dauphin  county,  convened  in  the  borough  of 
Harrisburg  on  the  28th  day  of  August  last,  "  to  prepare 
a  memorial  to  each  House  of  Congress,  praying  the  ap- 
propriation by  the  general  Government  of  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  remove  to  Afi-ica  free  negroes  willing  to  remove, 
and  manumitted  slaves,  equal  in  amount  to  the  whole 
annual  increase  of  the  colored  population  of  this  coimtry ; 
and,  also,  such  additional  number  as,  in  the  wisdom  of 
Congress,  the  finances  of  the  nation  and  other  considera- 
tions may  justify,  if,  in  their  opinion,  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  will  justify  such  appropriations;  and  if 
not,  then  to  adopt  measures  to  effect  such  an  alteration  of 
it  as  will  authorize  the  measure.*' 

Mr.  B.  said  the  committee,  in  their  .memorial,  Jiad 
gone  at  length  into  the  subject,  and  had  'treated  it  with 
much  ability.  A  proper  degree  of  respect  for  them, 
and  those  whom  they  represented,  required  that  this 
memorial  should  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 
He  would  therefore  move  for  its  printing;  and,  for  the 
present,  that  the  memorial  be  laid  upon  the  tabled 

These  motions  were  adopted. 

NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolutions 
offered  by  Mr.  Bestoit. 

The  question  b^ing  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Clattoit 
to  strike  out  the  word  "surplus,"  before  the  word 
**  revenue," 

Mr.  LEIGH  observed  that  he  had  not  intended  by 
any  further  remarks  of  his  to  protract  this  debate,  and 
should  not  have  again  arisen,  but  for  the  exposition 
which  the  Senator  from  Missouri  had  g^ven  of  his  prin- 
cipal policy  in  offering  his  resolution  to  the  Senate,  and 
the  assumption  on  his  part,  which  assumption,  so  far  as 
he  (Mr.  L<)  was  concerned,  was  erroneous.  He  knew 
that  frequent  occasions  might  hereafter  occur,  on  which 
he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  fully  his 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  our  relations  with  France, 
but  he  was  unwilling  that  for  a  single  moment  his 
opinions  should  not  be  known.  The  gentlemen  told  the 
Senate  lha(  his  purpose  in  offering  his  resolutions  was 
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to  present  an  antagonist  propoaition  to  those  already 
before  the  Senate,  for  the  distribution  of  the  aurpliu 
revenue,  introduced  by  the  Senators  from  South  Carolina 
and  Kentucky;  and,  as  he  understood  the  gentleman,  he 
intended  to  use  this  possible  result  of  a  war  with  France 
aa  an  argument  in  support  of  his  principal  policy. 
Though  he  was  as  nnuch  disposed,  Mr.  L.  said,  as  any 
gentleman  to  vote  for  every  necessary,  liberal,  and 
reasonable  appropriation  of  money  suited  to  a  state  of 
war,  if  war  is  to  come,  and  suited  to  a  state  of  peace,  or 
to  exactly  the  state  in  which  we  were,  a  state  of  peace, 
with  war  expected  to  come,  he  desired  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  he  was  not  willing  to  give  one  single 
dollar  for  any  object  introduced  to  defeat  these  two 
propositions  of  the  gentlemen  from  Kentucky  and  South 
Carolina.  What  he  might  think  of  these  two  proposi- 
tions, he  declined  then  to  state;  but  this  he  would  say, 
that,  in  selecting  objects  for  the  distribution  of  this  sur- 
plus revenue,  now  become  so  burdensome,  he  was  not 
willing  to  look  at  any  other  than  that  for  which  tha  ap- 
propriation was  to  be  made.  Let  them,  said  he,  stand 
upon  their  own  merits,  and  be  determined  by  them 
alone;  and  let  the  proposition  to  appropriate  ihe  surplus 
revenue  for  national  defence  be  determined  by  the 
necessity  of  national  defence  alone.  If  we  are  to  have 
war  with  France,  said  Mr.  L.,  or  if  there  is  danger  of 
that  war,  it  becomes  us  seriously  to  consider  what  is  the- 
nature  of  that  danger,  and  to  determine  how  far  we 
ought  now  to  provide  against  the  possible  occurrence  of 
it.  It  did  so  happen  that  he  found  himself  less  sanguine, 
fts  to  the  happy  termination  of  the  mediation  oflTered  by 
Great  Britain  and  accepted  by  our  Government,  than 
any  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  conversed,  or  who 
had  entered  into  this  debate;  at  the  same  time  he  was  as 
much  convinced  as  he  ever  was  that  there  was  no  just 
or  reasonable  cause  of  a  war  with  France. 

Here  are  two  letters,  said  Mr.  L.,  of  Mr.  Livingston, 
received,  from  their  dates,  aAer  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the 
6th  February,  and  must  have  reached  France  in  March, 
1835.  He  did  not  condemn  Mr.  Livingston  for  com- 
municating to  hia  Government  his  honest  opinions.  But 
for  what  purpose,  he  asked,  was  the  letter  published? 
IVaa  it  for  any  other  conceivable  purpose  than  to  justify 
the  language  used  in  the  President's  message?  He  would 
Mk,  if  the  French  ministry  would  not  look  into  those 
letters  and  documents,  and  compare  them  together? 
France  was  at  that  time,  if  it  was  not  now,  torn  with 
party  dissensions  at  home.  Mr.  L.  mentioned  the  Bona- 
partists,  and  other  divisions  of  parties  that  existed  tn 
France,  and  the  embarrassing  situation  of  the  ministry. 
A  simple  law,  proposing  the  payment  of  our  claim,  said 
he,  is  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  A  member 
rises  in  his  place  and  proposes,  as  an  amendment  to  it, 
that  an  explanation  shall  be  required  of  the  President: 
and  what  could  they  do'  if  they  opposed  it,  the  ministry 
would  be  charged  with  a  want  of  a  due  sense  of  patriot- 
ism and  national  honor.  The  King  knows  that  the 
decision  of  our  Government  sought  for  the  payment  of 
it,  and  yet  he  cannot  make  the  payment  without  the 
consent  of  the  Deputies.  Mr.  Livingston  expects  there 
waa  a  motive  for  delay,  while  he  himself  desired  a  mes- 
sage of  the  kind.  He  (Mr.  Livingston)  advised  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should,  by  a  strong 
message,  aid  them  (the  ministry)  in  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary vote  of  the  deputies.  What  would  be  the  effect 
upon  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  such  a  traitorous  effort 
to  force  them  into  a  compliance?  The  course  pursued 
by  France  in  this  matter  waa  to  preserve  her  own 
standing  at  home,  and  not  with  a  view  to  embarrass  the 
relations  between  that  Government  and  ours. 

Mr.  L.  alluded  to  another  letter  of  Mr.  Livingston, 
and  aUo  to  the  letter  of  the  Due  de  BrogUe  to  Mr. 


Pageot,  treating  of  the  temper  of  the  French  pe«p1et 
and  of  the  necessity  of  prudence  and  caution  on  the  put 
of  the  Government.  The  first  notice  of  the  requirttncot 
of  an  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  French  Governmest 
he  (Mr.  L.)  saw  in  a  New  York  newspsper.  Thenext  vts 
in  the  Government  paper  of  this  city.  This  psper  bd 
published  it  as  asking  an  apology.  He  (Mr.  L.)  had  some 
little  distrust  as  to  the  translations  given  us,  snd  pointed 
out  the  variety  of  significationa  of  French  words  to  show 
that  translations  of  the  French  language  required  ^rest 
skill.  He,  for  one,  was  at  once  satined,  if  the  vievi 
taken  of  the  explanation  which  he  saw  in  the  Govemnent 
orgfan  (the  Globe)  was  relied  on  as  characterising  the 
proviso  as  an  apology  to  be  given,  there  were  little  bopa 
of  an  amicable  adjustment — he  knew  there  would  be 
none.  The  Count  de  Rigny  had  said  that  the  Premlent 
would  have  to  take  the  initiative.  When  he  (Mr.  L) 
saw  the  letter,  he  gave  up  all  hopes  of  an  adjustmeat 
The  French  Government,  however,  had  thought  better 
of  the  nnatter,  and  had,  in  fact,  taken  it  upon  itseifto 
make  the  initiative  step  In  a  letter  from  the  French  prime 
minister  to  Mr.  Pageot,  and  had  g^iven  an  opportonity 
to  our  Government,  through  our  charge  d'afraira  in 
France,  or  to  their  charge  d'affaires  here,  to  mske  ihe 
necessary  explanation.  I'his  letter  bad  shown  a  pacific 
disposition  on  the  part  of  France,  and  no  one  vooid 
doubt  that  it  sought  to  eschew  war. 

He  (Mr.  L.)  had  had  several  conversations  with  ler* 
eral  gentlemen  of  both  parties,  and  although  he  differed 
in  political  questions  with  those  who  were  friendlj  is 
this  administration,  yet  he  believed  he  enjoyed  their pe^ 
sooal  friendship.  He  had  heard  the  views  of  a  number 
of  them,  as  to  the  terms  of  an  explanation— as  to  how&r 
the  President  should  go.  In  reply,  he  (Mr.  L)W 
said  to  them  tl^at  he  could  not  see  how  it  could  impiv 
the  honor  or  dignity  of  any  Government  to  ask  the  pre- 
cise thing  wanted.  We  now,  in  a  letter  of  the  Due  de 
Broglie  to  Mr.  Barton,  had  what  was  wanted— sn  oflical 
written  communication,  unaccompanied  with  the  polesi' 
ical  matter  with  which  it  was  associated  in  Mr.  Urtnp' 
ton's  letter. 

The  construction  the  President  had  put  upon  lh»t  W* 
ter  was  that  France  demanded  an  apology,  and  had  dl^ 
tated  the  terms  in  which  it  should  be  made.  N0|  *^> 
(said  .Mr.  L.,)  it  does  not  dictate  the  terms.  No  prec« 
terms  were  prescribed.  This  construction  hadcmbrw' 
ed  us  in  further  difficulties.  He  believed  the  Frencft 
minister  designed  liy  it  (the  explanation)  to  pronwte 
peace.  Does  not  the  President  now,  said  he,  comcffl^ 
ward  and  virtually  say  he  is  willing  to  make  the  eiq)*** 
nation?  It  was,  therefore,  a  question  as  to  a  roereiD«' 
ter  of  form  in  which  the  explanation  was  to  be  made. 

Mr.  L.  spoke  of  the  frivolous  pretexts  upon  which  irtf 
had  been  waged  by  different  nations;  and  that  Cbariei 
XII  had  waged  a  war  because  there  was  said  to  ^'V^ 
turc  of  an  offensive  character  hung  up  in  a  psrticaar 
place  in  Germany.     The  President  was  willing  to  iw 
the  communication  in  a  particular  way — in  a  ^'^"P  ^ 
Congress.     But  he  (Mr.  L.)  thought  it  better,  ^  "J*  J 
dignity  was  concerned,  to  let  the  Secretary  of  ^r 
this  Government  make  the  explanation  in  a  co^^'J'JJ^J 
tion  directly  to  the  French  minister,  than  that  it  sW" 
enter  a  solemn  message  of  the  President  lo  9°"^^ 
He  looked  upon  the  whole  controversy  as  beinif  •" 
matter  of  form.     He  remembered  no  in»i»nc«  *"  .*^7 
the  truth  of  the  expression  was  more  clearly  tvw^ 
(which  he  had  met  with  in  some  author,  whose  name  w 
did  not  now  recollect,)  that  "  words  were  t^^'^^^..^. 

Mr.  L.  controverted  Mr.  Livingston's  po"^»®" '  J^ 
communications  between  the  President  a"**/'*?"^ 
were  like  the  family  councils  of  the  official  w^"?"^'f*" 
France.  Their  family  councils  were  •«c^*«A-  ^ 
ident's  communications  with  Congress  were  pubHc. 
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aid  it  was  admitted  that,  if  the  President  had  come  out 
in  a  proclamation  affecting  France,  we  would  be  respon- 
lible  to  that  Power.  In  his  opinion,  we  were  not  less  so 
on  a  message  to  Congress.  There  was  no  reason,  found- 
ed in  ^food  sense  or  in  good  manners,  to  prohibit  the  ez- 
pbnation,  except  the  manner  of  putting  a  few  words  in 
form.  We  were  quarrelling  about  matters  of  form  with 
France,  our  national  ally,  whose  commerce  was  worth 
to  OS,  and  ours  to.  her,  more  than  the  commerce,  of  all 
the  world  beside,  with  the  exception  of  one  nation.  If 
Bolomon  lived  at  this  day,  he  would  surely  say  there  is 
lomething  new  under  the  sun. 

The  gentleman  from   Pennsylvania  had  read  from 
French  papers  extracts  from  speeches  in  the.  Chamber 
of  Deputies  of  an  exciting  cliaracter,  and  had  taken  a 
course  calculated  to  reflect  censure  upon  the  conduct  of 
(he  French  King  and  ministry.     These  petty  jars  being 
kept  up,  were  illy  calculated  to  accomplish  the  object  of 
peace.    It  was  said  that  wars  did  not  originate  so  much 
from  intercourse  between  belligerant  nations  themselves 
vfroro  the  domestic  belligerant  parties  in  those  na- 
(ioni  at  home.     He  did  not  believe  we  ought  to  persist 
in  this  measure  of  hostilities  merely  for  the  sake  of  hav- 
ing the  particular  direction  of  the  surplus  revenue.     If 
vehad  no  such  surplus  revenue,  which    had  unfortu- 
tately  accumulated  on  our  hands  to  a  large  amount,  there 
voald  be  no  such  strife  or  indications  of  war.     He  allu- 
ded to  publicatioRS  in  the  Globe  in  regard  to  the  aecept- 
■nce  of  the  mediation  of  England.     The  President  had 
Mated  with  precision  the  terms  on  which  it  was  accepted. 
Be(l|r.  L.)  believed  that  when  that. acceptance,  with 
its  reservations,  is  seen  in  France,  it  would  be  consider- 
ed as  in  additional  cause  of  ofTence.     If  there  was  any 
freedom  in  the  French  press,  though  (he  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bxirroif]  thought  there  was  not,  we  might 
expect  to  see  the  publication  of  this  message  of  yester- 
diy,  on  its  arrival  in  France,  accompanied  with  a  para- 
graph, staling  that  it  was  an  additional  insult.  He  thought 
it  increased  the  difficulties,  and  that  the  prospect  of  a 
vtr  was  greater  than  was  imagined.    The  issue  now 
ntdeup  between  the  two  Governments  seemed  to  be 
kading  direcdy  to  a  war!    In  this  view  of  the  matter,  he 
v*s  prepared  to  vote  for  appropriations  for  the  national 
clefence.    But  he  was,  nevertheless,  not  going  to  vote 
in  the  dark, -nor  was  he  going  to  make  out  a  statement 
for  himself  of  the  amount  necessary  for  each  object^ 
(hsl  was  a  matter  for  the  properdepartment  to  do.    Mr, 
L*  vent  into  a  statement  to  show  the  limits  of  the  amount 
Ihat  could  be  judiciously  expended  on  certain  objects  in 
one  season. 

Mr.  L.  went  into  an  argument  at  some  length  in  sup- 
port of  the  vote  he  gave  against  the  three  million  ap- 
propriation of  last  session,  which  he  said  he  had  given 
under  a  belief  entertained  then  and  now,  that.it  was  un- 
conKitutional,  and  not  from  any  distrust  in  the  President, 
>od  concluded  by  wishing  to  God  that  He  (the  Supreme 
^ng)  would  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  them  all  to  avoid 
^Aeie  unpleasant  controversies.  He  (Mr.  L.)  aimed  only 
*t  a  faithful  discharge  of  his  d.uty,  and  only  wished  to 
w  an  acknowledgment  of  it. 

The  surplua  revenue  burned  in  our  pocket8-*it  was 
like  money  in  the  pockets  of  a  schoolboy,  who  was 
"(▼er  satisfied  till  he  got  rid  of  it.  The  loss  to  the  Uni. 
*«d  States,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  would  extend  to  the 
"«»cfit  of  our  trade  with  France,  and  the  loss  of  the 
'^ing  trade,  which  would  %o  to  England.  It  was  not 
Hl^nej  alone,  it  was  the  blood  of  both  nations,  that  would 
°«  upended.  The  people  of  the  United  States  ought 
*»*  to  shape  matters  entirely  with  a  view  to  peace.  He 
^Id  not,  situated  as  he  was,  be  indifferent  to  a  war. 
B«  vu  less  sanguine  that  there  would  be  no  war  than 
|one  gentlemen,  and  more  convinced  than  others  that 
''^*'«  was  just  cause  for  the  apprehension  of  it,  and  his 


vote  would  be  predicated  upon  the  supposition  of  a  war. 
Mr.  L.  adverted  to  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decreea  to 
show  that  the  President  must  have  been  under  a  mista- 
ken impression  when  he  supposed  that  all  spoliatiomi 
committed  by  the  French  upon  American  vessels  were 
not  allowed.  He,  nevertheless,  thought  the  acceptance 
of  the  five  millions,  by  our  Government,  a  judicious  act» 
under  the  circumstances,  and  that  it  was  wise  in  the 
€iOvemment  to  negotiate  this  treaty.  There  were  some 
doubts  at  the  time  whether  the  treaty  would  be  ratified. 
What  had  been  the  condition  of  France  at  that  time? 
She  had  been  paying  indemnities  to  the  conquerors  of 
her  Government  to  a  great  amount,  and  was  laboring^ 
under  other  embarrassments.  The  French  Executive 
had  notified  to  ours  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  would  vote  this  money.  The 
American  Government  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known* 
that  the  French  Government  could  not  constitutionally 
have  paid  it  at  the  time  our  draft  was  dishonored.  But 
our  Government  looked  upon  this  claim  as  of  long  stand- 
ing and  a  just  claim,  and  could  not  see  the  reason  of  its 
detention.  It  did  not,  however,  properly  estimate  the 
probable  result  of  the  vote  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  Duke  de  Broglie  and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl* 
vania  [Mr.  Buchaitan]  differed  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
clsiim  having  been  presented  by  the  King  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  The  Duke  de  Broglie  bad  aaid  it  was 
repeatedly  presented  to  the  Chambers;  nothing  was 
done,  or,  ss  he  believed,  could  be  done.  . 

[Mr.  BucHATAic  said  that  he  had  asserted,  and  he  did 
so  again  witit  the  most  perfect  confidence,  that  the 
French  ministry  had  never  presented  a  bill  to  the  Cham- 
bers to  carry  into  effect  the  treaty  until  more  than  two 
months  after  the  first  instalment  under  it  had  become 
due;  and  there  was^noUiing  in  the  letter  of  the  Duke  de 
Broglie  to  Mr.  Pageot  which,  in  the  slightest  degree* 
contradicted  this  assertion.  Such  was  undoubtedly  the 
truth.] 

Mr.  L.  continued.  All  he  knew  was,  that  the  Duke  de 
Broglie  said  it  had  been  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  but  that  to  urge  it  hasti- 
ly might  endanger  the  safety  of  its  passage  through  that 
body.  The  constitutional  duty  of  the  King  was  to  pre- 
sent these  claims  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  he  was 
charged  with  an  omission  of  that  duty. 

Did  the  King  of  France  think  it  detracted  from  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  French  nation  to  offer  an 
apology  to  the  American  Government  for  the  delay? 
No,  sir.  The  Secretary  of  State  of  this  Government 
was  extremely  importunate,  and  an  apology  was  expect- 
ed from  France  for  this  omission,  and  it  was  given.  He 
referred  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Serurier,  which  set  forth 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  appropriation  in  the  French 
Chambers,  and  the  regret  the  failure  had  occasioned  the 
King's  Government.  -At  the  next  succeeding  session 
the  bill  was  long  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  eight  votes.  Mr.  L.  re- 
ferred to  the  letter  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  sense  of  justice  of  that  great  statesman, 
and  of  bis  anxiety  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty.  A 
neglect  of  duty  by  omission,  or  a  neglect  of  it  by  com- 
mission, was  virtually  the  same.  An  apology  for  the 
omission  by  the  French  Government  in  regard  to  this 
claim  had  been  here  given  by  the  minister  of  that  Gov- 
ernment; he  was  going  to  say,  in  its  terms  more  hum- 
ble than  (hat  required  by  the  King's  Government  from 
the  President. 

It  had  been  charged  that  the  King  had  not  brought 
the  matter  before  his  Government  at  as  early  a  period 
as  he  ought  to  have  done. 

Mr.  L.  adverted  to  the  time  of  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
bers, the  proroguing  of  them,  the  proposition  of  the 
King  to  call  them  together  again  at  an  early  day,  and  of 
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the  despatch  by  a  vessel  to  communicate  hi«  intentions 
to  our  Government.  He  then  read  a  letter  from  Count 
de  Rignf  ^o  ^^"^  Government,  in  which  was  stated  the 
impossibility  of  conveninf^^  the  Chambers  before  the  win- 
ter. That  the  claim  had  to  be  treate<l  of  by  the  public 
as  well  as  before  the  Chambers;  and  of  the  necessary 
procrastination  in  paving^  the  way  for  its  favorable  re- 
ception by  the  Deputies.  Here  is  another  instance, 
said  Mr.  L.,  in  which  the  French  Government  explains, 
yes,  apologizes,  to  our  Government. 

Mr.  L.  adverted  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  France 
in  record  to  the  message  of  the  President,  which  contain- 
ed, as  she  supposed,  a  menace,  and  to  the  succeeding  mes- 
sage disavowing  it.  Said  he,  upon  the  honor  of  a  man,  I 
never  could  believe  the  President  was  serious  in  his  in- 
tention of  making  reprisals.  Was  there  ever  an  instance 
in  which  notice  was  given  to  the  adverse  party  of  such 
intention,  as  had  been  done  in  this  case?  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  elder  Adams,  letters  of  reprisal  were  or- 
dered against  the  armed  vessels  of  France,  but  exempted 
her  merchant  vessels;  no  spoliation  was  to  be  committed 
upon  her  commerce.  M'hen  notice  of  reprisal  was 
given,  it  put  the  party,  against  whom  the  reprisals  were 
to  be  made,  upon  their  guard,  and  enabled  them  to  de- 
feat the  object. 

Mr.  Livingston  had  written  a  vcr)-  able  letter,  of  his 
own  accord,  and  without  the  authority  of  this  Govern- 
ment, stating  that  there  was  no  intention  of  menace  on 
the  part  of  the  President  towards  the  Government  of 
France.  What  effect  that  letter  might  have  hsd  It  was 
difficult  to  determine,  for  the  action  of  our  Government 
had  done  away  the  force  of  it.  The  ministry  of  France 
were  still  in  favor  of  fulfilling  the  treaty.  Mr.  Livings- 
ton's letter  comes,  and,  as  it  were,  dispels  the  gloom. 
He  read  from  Mr.  Livingston's  letters,  in  which  he  had 
said  they  (the  French  ministry)  would  not  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  rupture  between  the  two  nations. 

Also,  that  he,  Mr.  Livingston,  did  not  hope  for  an  ad- 
justment before  the  — —  day  of  January. 

Mr.  BROWN  afterwards  obtained  the  floor,  speak- 
ing In  reply  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  Senators  from 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  in  defence  of  extensive  ap- 
propriatiotis  for  fortiiications,  &c. 

Before  he  had  concluded,  he  yielded  the  floor  to 

Mr.  GRUNDY,  who  moved  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  Senate  adjourned. 

WkDHKSDAT,  FKBnUARY  10. 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  Mr.  B Kir- 
Ton's  resolutions  proposing  to  appropriate  the  surplus 
revenue  to  fortifications,  &c. 

Mr.  BROWN  resumed,  and  concluded  his  observa- 
tions, which  are  given  in  full  as  fallows: 

Mr.  BROWN  observed  thst  he  had  not  intended  to 
take  any  part  in  the  debate  which  had  grown  out  of  the 
resolutions  submitted  by  the  honorable  gent-leman  from 
Missouri,  [Mr.  Bxhtoit,]  until  a  few  days  since,  when 
some  remarks  had  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, which  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  notice.  Strong 
and  imperative,  however,  as  he  felt  this  duty  to  be,  he 
had  been  willing,  on  yesterday,  to  forego  the  discharge 
of  it,  in  the  hope  that  the  discussion  had  approximated  its 
close,  and  that  the  question  would  then  have  been  taken. 
Disappointed  as  they  had  been  in  that  hope,  and  renewed 
as  the  debate  was  on  to-day,  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, [Mr.  Laioii,]  the  considerations  which  had  then 
induced  him  to  abstain  from  asking  the  indulgence  of 
the  Senate  no  longer  operated;  and  he  would  proceed 
briefly  to  fulfil  what  had  then  been  his  intention,  which, 
under  the  hope  that  a  vote  would  have  been  taken  on 
yesterday,  had  been  temporMrily  abandoned. 


From  the  observations  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
[Mr.  LxioB,]  and  the  gloomy  forebodings  he  had  ex- 
pressed, (which  he  trusted  were  not  well  grounded,) 
that,  in  the  progress  of  the  difficulties  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  France,  we  might  be 
finally  involved  in  a  war,  we  are,  said  he,  admonished, 
by  every  consideration  of  prudence,  of  interest,  and  of 
national  pride,  to  make  the  most  effectual  preparstions 
for  any  contingency  that  may  happen.  That  gentlemui 
had  deprecated  a  war  with  France,  more  than  with  mny 
of  the  other  nations  of  the  old  world.  He  confessed  thai 
he  entertained  something  like  the  same  feelings. 

Mr.  B.  confessed  that  he  had  been  taught  from  his 
youth  to  cherish  the  most  lively  sympathies  for  the  g^ 
lant  people  who  aided  us  in  our  glorious  strugigie  for 
freedom;  that  France  was  endeared  to  us  by  every  re- 
membrance of  that  contest;  he  confessed,  too,  that  war 
was  greatly  to  be  deprecated  between  two  natioiis 
bound  to  each  other  like  France  and  the  United  States 
by  such  a  reciprocity  of  powerful  interests;  but  when 
France  forgot  what  was  due  alike  to  justice  and  to  our 
national  honor,  he,  for  one,  was  prepared  to  consider 
her  people,  if  the  crisis  should  demand  it,  as  **  enemies 
in  war,  in  peace  friends."  The  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia deprecated  war  because  of  the  baneful  influence  it 
would  have  on  free  Governments,  and  its  tendency  to  Arrest 
their  progress.  Had  it  not  suggested  itself  to  the  mind 
of  the  gentleman,  that  the  same  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced in  a  much  higher  degree,  if  we  should  succumb 
to  the  dictates  of  a  forei{pi  Power?  Would  it  not  have 
the  effect  to  destroy  the  moral  power  which  our  free  in- 
stitutions possess  at  this  period,  if  we  were  to  suffer  our 
nstional  honor  to  be  tarnished,,  and  our  riglitato  be  Tiola- 
ted?  Mokt  assuredly  it  would,  and  he  who  was  most 
anxious  to  benefit  the  world  by  the  examples  of  our  free 
institutions  should  be  the  most  careful  to  show  tlieir  in- 
fluence in  preserving  us  both  from  injury  and  indipKity. 

'Hie  gentleman,  in  referring  to  the  President's  recom- 
mendation, at  a  former  session,  for  the  issuing  of  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal  agiiinst  France,  said  that  he  never 
did  believe  that  the  President  was  serious  in  the  reccMn- 
mendation  of  such  a  measure,  and  until  that  time  no 
Government,  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  had  ever 
given  previous  warning  to  its  antagonist  when  it  thought 
proper  to  resort  to  it.  He  would  ask  the  gentleman 
if  the  distinction  between  the  constitution  of  this  Gov- 
ernment and  those  to  whom  he  referred  had  not  oc- 
curred to  him?  How  was  it  possible  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  act  in  a  measure  of  the  kind 
without  the  co-operation  of  Congress?  and  how  was 
it  possible  for  him  to  have  obtained  that  co-operation 
without  addressing  himself  to  them  in  a  messa^?  The 
gentleman  could  see  no  impropriety  in  the  President's 
giving  to  France  explanations  as  to  the  message  sent  by 
him  in  the  performance  of  his  constitutional  duty  to  a 
Co-ordinate  branch  of  this  Government.  Now,  almost 
every  gentleman  who  had  addressed  the  Senate  on  this 
question  had  repudiated  the  idea  that  the  Chief  Maj^ts- 
trate  of  this  country  should  make  explanations  to  a  for- 
eign Government  touching  the  communications  made  by 
him  to  Congress;  and  he  confessed  he  was  astonished  at 
hearing  such  sentiments  uttered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia.  He  could  not  believe  that  such  concessions 
could  be  made  without  an  utter  sacrifice  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  honor — without  a  violation  of  that  independence^ 
which  we  of  all  others  should  hold  the  most  precious. 

In  Mr.  B's  opinion,  the  ground  on  this  point  so  ably  and 
successfully  maintained  by  Mr.  Livingston,  in  addressing 
the  French  minister,  was  the  only  true  and  tenable  one. 
When  any  tiling  calculated  to  impeach  the  honor  of  a 
nation  is  used  m  the  diplomatic  communications  of  an- 
other, it  then  had  a  right  to  demand  an  explanation;  but 
where  the  matter  taken  exception  to  is  found  in  a  com- 
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aunication  from  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  nation  to  a 
o^rdinate  branch  of  his  own  Government,  expreisly 
itended  to  gite  information  of  its  own  affairs,  the  Chief 
lagistrate  cannot  enter  into  any  explanations  with  a 
mign  Government,  without  a  surrender  of  every  prin- 
iple  of  honor  and  independence.     No  Chief  Magistrate 
/this  country  had  ever  done  so. 
Mr.  B.  said  he  would  now  proceed  to  notice  some  re- 
larks  made  by  gentlemen  at  an  early  stage  of  this  de- 
ate.     The  gentleman  firom  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Carrrsir- 
IV,]  a  few  days  ago,  remarked  that  we  had  not  en- 
ured into  extensive  warlike  preparations  previous  to  our 
ite  contest  with  Great  Britain;  and  he  argued  from  it 
iukt,  as  we  came  out  of  that  contest  with  honor,  we  were 
iow  able  to  meet  a  less  powerful  enemy,  with  our  in- 
reased  population  and  resources,  without  placing  the 
tation  in  a  strong  defensive  attitude.     If  ever  a  nation 
lad  been  taught  by  severe  experience  the  fallacy  of  that 
loctrine,  he  thought  this  nation  had.     To  what  cause 
rere  we  to  attribute  the  disasters  that  marked  the  com- 
■encement  of  that  contest,  but  the  want  of  adequate 
ireparationt  but  to  the  fact  that  we  had  not  made  the 
freparations  which  wisdom,  pnidence,  and  a  sense  of 
lonor  and  Interest,  demanded?    Did  not  the  gentleman 
ecollect  how  the  patriotic  citizens  of  his  own  State  were 
ailed  on  to  defend  our  northwestern  frontier  from  the 
icursions  of  the  enemy,  and  did  he  not  recollect  the 
lisaatera  of  the  river  Raisin  and  other  places  on  the  fron* 
iera,  occasioned  mainly  by  the  want  of  necessary  prep- 
rations^    It  did  appear  to  him  that,  if  ever  a  nation 
ad  been  admonished  by  experience,  the  best  of  all  in- 
tructers,  that  in  peace  they  should  prepare  for  war,  it  was 
tie  people  of  the  United  States.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
rare  bad  endeavored  to  justify  his  vote,  as  well  as  that 
f  his  friends,  on  ihe  rejection  of  the  three  million  ap- 
propriation, on  the  ground  of  the  unconstitutionality  of 
be  amendment  of  the  House,  and  challenged  the  friends 
f  the  measure  to  produce  any  warrant  for  it  in  the  consti- 
ution;  but  the  gentleman,  unfortunately  for  his  cause, 
ad  failed  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  position.     Unconsti- 
utionaly  did  the  gentleman  say !   By  what  authority  (said 
fr.  B.)  do  we  appropriate  money  for  the  public  ser^ 
ice?     (Jnder  the  constitution,  which  provides  that  no 
ioney  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in  conse- 
[tience  of  appropriations  made  by  law.     Then,  if  the 
)enate  of  the  United  States  had  passed  this  amendment 
|f  the  House,  would  the  money  not  have  been  drawn 
rom  the  treasury  in  virtue  of  an  appropriation  made 
ly  law?    Undoubtedly  it  would   have  been   drawn  in 
lursuance  of  the  very  words  of  the  constitution.     The 
onstitution  had  not  pointed  out  whether  general  or 
peciiic  appropriations  should  be  made,  but  very  properly 
eft  that  matter  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  to  be  judged 
f  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.   While  the 
pentleman  was  endavoring  to  extricate  himself  and  those 
rho  voted  with  him  from  the  difficulties  in  which  they 
lad  involved  themselves,  it  appeared  to  him  that  he  was 
>lunging  himself  and  them  still  deeper  than  they  were, 
nto  insurmountable  difficulties.    By  a  comparison  of  the 
tport  agreed  on  by  the  committee  of  conference  of  the 
lit  seaaion  in  reference  to  this  amendment  of  the  House 
ritb  the  amendijnent  itself,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
MMistitational  objections  of  the  gentleman  applied  much 
(roofer  to  that  than  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
loaae.     Permit  me  (said  Mr.  B.)  to  call  the  attention 
f  the  Senate  to  the  striking  difference  between  the 
meDdment  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  re- 
ort  of  the  committee  of  conference,  the  latter  of  which 
let  the  concurrence  of  the  gentleman  and  his  friends. 
tie  amendment  made  the  appropriation  continf^ent  in 
le  first  instance,  and  did  not  call  for  the  expenditure  of 
le  money  unless  such  expenditure  became  necessary  to 
^ce  the  country  in  a  posture  of  defence.    It  was  limit- 
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ed  to  the  next  session  of  Congress;  and  permit  me  (said 
Mr.  B.)  to  observe,  that  it  was  actually  more  specific  in 
its  language  than  the  substitute  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee of  conference.  In  defining  the  objects  of  the  expen- 
diture, it  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  for  fortifications,  for 
ordnance,  and  for  the  naval  service;  while  the  substitute 
proposed  to  appropriate  the  money  for  fortifications 
and  for  the  naval  service  only,  leaving  out  the  word 
"  ordnance."  The  one  was  limited,  and  the  other  was 
unlimited,  possessing  no  qualification  whatever,  by  which 
the  Executive  was  to  be  bound.  Therefore,  whilst 
honorable  gentlemen  were  endeavoring  to  shield  them- 
selves from  the  consequences  of  having  rejected  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  under  the 
wide  panopiv  of  the  constitution,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
they  themselves  had  been  inflicting  a  severer  blow  on 
that  instrument  than  that  which  they  had  professed  so 
much  anxiety  to  avert. 

Gentlemen  (said  Mr.  B.)  had  very  suddenly  discovered 
that  appropriations,  to  be  properly  made  by  Congress, 
should  first  be  recommended  by  the  Executive.  Many 
had  said  that  the  three  million  appropriation  was  uncon- 
stitutional, because  the  Executive  did  not  step  forward 
and  say  to  Congress  that  this  sum  of  money  was  wanted 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  country.  He  should  like  to 
know  in  what  part  of  the  constitution  gentlemen  found 
the  clause  denying  to  Congress  the  power  to  appro- 
priate money  without  that  recommendation.  The  prac- 
tice of  making  specific  appropriations  had  often  been 
departed  from;  if  there  was  one  right  clearly  belonging 
to  Congress,  it  was  the  right  to  appropriate  money  of 
their  own  free  will  and  discretion,  and  to  tell  the  Execu- 
tive how  he  should  apply  it  for  the  public  service,  with- 
out waiting  for  his  application  or  recommendation.  The 
Executive  could  control  this  discretion  in  no  way  but 
by  withholding  his  signature  to  bills  making  such  appro- 
priations. It  appeared  that  honorable  gentlemen  had 
fallen  into  this  error  by  looking  at  the  monarchical 
institutions  of  the  old  world.  In  the  British  Parliament, 
the  King's  minister  produces  the  annual  budget,  and 
asks  the  appropriations  it  calls  for;  and  when  these  are 
granted,  the  King  returns  thanks  to  his  faithful  Com- 
mons for  their  liberal  supply.  There  was  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  this  practice  and  that  of  our  republican 
Government.  The  Cong^ss  of  the  United  States  ap- 
propriates money  for  the  public  service,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  President;  but  they  did  not 
grant  it  to  him,  as  the  British  Commons  did  to  their 
King.  Suppose,  however,  that  the  President  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress  had  complied  with  the  wishes  of  gen- 
tlemen, as  now  expressed,  and  had  stated  that  the  public 
service.required  additional  appropriations,  and  had  asked 
Congpress  to  make  them.  Is  it  not  probable,  said  Mr.  B., 
if  the  President  had  made  such  a  recommendation  to  Con- 
gress, that  we  should  have  heard  rung  in  our  ears  the 
cry  of  dictation;  that  he  wanted  this  money,  not  for  the 
public  service,  but  for  electioneering  purposes;  or  that 
the  appropriation  would  result  in  war,  into  which  the 
Executive  was  anxious  to  plunge  the  courltry?  If  those 
in  opposition  bad  not  done  so,  they  would  have  departed 
from  their  usual  course  in  reference  to  the  measures  of 
this  administration.  Gentlemen  would  probably  have 
escaped  ^m  such  executive  dictation,  and  refused  to 
vote  the  money,  by  resorting  to  the  dexterous  logic  of 
a  celebrated  knight,  who,  when  pressed  for  reasons, 
refused  to  give  them  "  on  compulsion." 

The  gentleman  from  Delaware  had  said  that  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson  here  had  abandoned  all  the 
lessons  inculcated  by  that  statesman  with  regard  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money.  He  thanked  him  for 
**  that  word,"  and  rejoiced  that  he  had  identified  the 
friends  of  the  administration  with  that  great  man.  But 
in  what  respect,  said  Mr.  B.,  have  we  departed  from 
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the  policy  of  Mr.  Jefierson?  It  was  a  favorite  principle 
of  his,  which  had  been  followed  up  by  hia  party  ever 
sincey  that  specific  appropriations  should  be  made  in  all 
oases  where  it  was  possible  to  do  sot  hut  it  was  a  prac- 
tice of  his  administration  to  relax  that  republican  rule 
when  the  public  service  required  it.  In  the  case  ad- 
verted to  by  the  Senators  from  Tennessee  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefiferson,  when  an 
appropriation  of  two  millions  was  made,  having  in  view 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  that  appropriation  was  made 
in  terms  as  general  as  it  was  possible  to  imagine;  and  the 
discretion  granted  to  the  Executive  was  hr  beyond  that 
contemplated  in  the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  last  session.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
money  was  appropriated  in  a  season  of  CT^eat  emergency, 
for  the  defences  of  the  country,  under  the  most  reason- 
able apprehensions  of  greater  difficulties  with  France, 
and  the  expenditure  was  limited  to  the  next  aession  of 
Cong^ss,  when  an  account  was  to  be  exhibited  for 
every  dollar  expended. 

Mr.  B,  said  he  would  not  pursue  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  further;  with  the  controversy 
between  an  honorable  member  of  the  other  House  and 
snotlier  gentleman  of  this  body,  to  whose  assistance  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  bad  so  gallantly  come,  neither 
liim  nor  his  ])olitical  friends  had  any  thing  to  do.  One 
of  the  heroes  renowned  in  Grecian  story  was  esteemed 
fortunate  in  having  the  devoted  and  faithful  Fatroclus 
as  his  friend;  equally  so  was  the  gentleman  whose  cause 
had  been  so  well  defended  here;  but  he  trusted  that  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  would  not,  like  the  friend  of 
the  Grecian  hero,  become  the  victim  of  his  own  gener- 
ous fidelity. 

WtT^  Mr.  BaowK  yielded  the  floor,  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  GRUNDY,  who  moved  an  adjournment;  but 
before  the  question  was  taken,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CRITTENDEN,  of  Kentucky,  it  was  for  a  moment 
withdrawn,  when  he  entered  into  an  explanation  of 
some  of  his  views  which  had  been  remarked  on  by  Mr. 
B. ;  after  which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  GRUNDY, 
The  Senate  adjourned. 

The  Senate  having  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  on  the  following  day, 

Mr.  BROWN,  in  continuation,  said  he  had  to  express 
the  obli^tions  he  felt  under  to  the  Senate,  for  the  in- 
dulgence that  had  been  granted  him,  by  an  adjourn- 
ment on  the  last  evening.  He  would  endeavor  to 
requite  it  by  disposing  of  the  remaining  topics  yet  to 
be  noticed  as  speedily  as  be  could  with  justice  to  him- 
self. The  charge  had  been  repeatedly  made  on  that 
floor,  and  echoed  elsewhere,  that  a  great  effort  Was 
making  to  prostrate  that  branch  of  the  Government, 
(the  Senate;)  that  a  war  was  waging  against  it,  and  that 
war  was  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  party  who  supportfd  him.  if  war  had  been 
made  against  the  Senate,  it  had  not  been  made  by  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  or  by  the  party  who  supported  him; 
but,  in  his  opinion,  it  had  been  made  upon  the  Senate 
by  itself.  The  course  of  measures  pursued  by  that 
body  had  produced  more  injurious  consequences,  so  ht 
as  itself  is  concerned,  than  could  possibly  result  from 
any  action  of  the  Executive,  however  hostile  to  it.  Who 
commenced  that  course  of  hostility  said  to  be  existing 
between  the  President  and  bis  constitutional  advisers? 
Let  the  journals  of  that  body  answer.  Let  the  ever  to 
be  remembered  session  of  1834  explain  who  were  the 
first  aggressors. 

The  Chief  Magistrate  had  been  arraigned,  tried,  and 
condemned,  without  a  hearing,  for  having  done  that 
which  he  believed  to  be  his  duty,  by  a  resohitibn  passed 
by  a  decided  majority;  and  this,  in  his  opinion,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  was  done  directly  in  viohitiun  of  the  constitu- 


tion, which  gives  to  the  Houiw  of  Representatives  onlf 
the  power  of  impeachment.  This  was  a  manifeit  usiir« 
pation  of  power,  and  a  war  waged  by  the  Senate  agiiott 
the  President.  If  the  Senate  had  lost  moral  poveria 
the  nation,  if  it  had  lost  that  salutary  infloeDce  in  the 
councils  of  the  country  it  ought  rightfully  to  pQeea, 
such  loss  had  resulted  hom  another  circumstance  thaa 
the  one  supposed  by  gentlemen  who  had  adverted  to  it. 
It  bad  resulted  from  the  fact  that  it  had  arrayed  itRif 
against  public  opinion,  and  had  not  yielded  to  it  tkrt 
respect  which  it  was  entitted  to  under  our  form  of  Gor* 
emment.  He  admitted  that  this  body  was  eomlituted 
to  check  those  ebullitiofis  of  popular  feeling  vbiehBoA 
at  times  arise  in  all  Governments,  but  it  never  vsicos- 
stituted  to  stand  up  against  settled  public  opinioa,  wbea 
it  had  been  repeatedly  spoken. 

We  all  remember,  (said  Mr.  B.,)  in  1834,  thegmt 
effort  to  break  down  the  popularity  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration, and  to  achieve  success  for  the  baak  aad 
its  partisans,  by  making  unceasing  appeals  to  the  linR 
of  a  free,  a  high-minded,  and  enlightened  people.  I 
contend,  (said  Mr.  B.,)  if  the  Senate  has  lost  po«ef,  it 
is  from  its  own  sctions,  and  not  from  any  other  bniKh 
of  the  Oovernfnent.  It  bad  been  said,  if  the  Semte 
was  not  popular  now,  a  brighter  day  was  coiiiin|&  tnd 
that  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people  woald  yet 
preserve  it  from  destruction.  Yea,  sir,  (said  Mr.  B-,) 
the  people  will  preserve  it,  but  it  will  be  by  isfti«"J 
into  it  gradually  a  stronger  portion  of  popular  feeliagt 
and  one  more  congenial  to  their  own. 

His  honorable  colleague  (said  Mr.  B.)  had  inqsiits 

a  few  days  ago  in  what  manner  the  appropriatioR  biHt 

containing  the  amendment  of   three  millions  by  tin 

House  of  Representatives  at  the  Isst  session,  oane  heR 

endorsed;  and  had  said  it  came  to  this  body  endonee 

by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Metal 

of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  a  prominent  nes* 

her  of  the  <«  spoils  party."    Sir,  (aaki  Mr.  B.,)  that  bil 

came  here  endorsed  in  a  manner  which  oug^t  tobkte 

entitled  it  to  the  highest  respect;  it  was  sanctioned  by 

the  popular  branch  of  our  national  Legislature^-^l 

branch  whose  province  it  is  to  originate  appropmtJoai 

for  the  public  service,  through  the  hands  of  one  of  iB 

most  important  committees;  which  he  thought  was  ai 

endorsement  sufficient  to  secure  for  it  a  proper  dfgi^ 

of  respect  in  this  branch  of  the  Legislature.    Hisc"* 

league  had  also  adverted  to  the  great  inffuenee  po8se» 

ed  by  the  Executive,  which,  brought  to  bear,  in  tbe 

shape  of  patronage,  on  the  Legislatures  of  the  dificp 

ent  States,  was  producing  tbe  most  dangerous  effeeb 

He  waa  well  aware  that  those  who  constituted  thedoM* 

inant  party  in  this  country  were  often  taunted  by  th<se 

in  opposition  with  the  appellation  of  the  ««spoils  party- 

The  charge  had  been  so  often  made  that,  althou^^ 

had  as  often  been  successfully  refVited,  yet  be  eouw  ^ 

pass  over  it  without  giving  it  some  notice.    As  ^^ 

his  own  State  was  concerned,  it  was  his  duty  toffl^t^ 

He  would  be  faithless  to  them,  as  a  portion  of  the  ^ 

ocratic  party,  if  be  did  not  vindicate  them,  at  lesst,  nt> 

an  imputation  which,  so  far  as  it  might  be  intended » 

apply  to  them,  did  great  injustice.     He  did  not Ji^^f 

to  say  that  he  had  no  doubt,  from  information  in  vM^ 

be  placed  the  most  implicit  confidence^  derived  ft^ 

gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectability,  and  *^°^^ 

portunities  of  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge  ^^^^^ 

ject  were  the  greatest,  that  a  vast  nwajority  of  the  jM*" 

a1  offices  in  North  Carolina  were  filled  bymtflio^ 

position  to  the  administration.  ^,  u 

He  had  been  informed,  Mr.  B.  said,  and  beliend  k 

to  be  the  fact,  that  all  the  officers  connected  vrfo^ 

Judiciary  of  the  United  States,  in  North  CarolinaJ|^ 

known  as  belonsrinfir  to  the  opnosltion.    As  i*S*f°^ 


those  who  held  offices  in  tbe  revenue  service 
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Untied  States,  an  eqttal  number,  if  not  a  majority,  are 
aiU  to  be  of  the  same  class  as  to  tlieir  politics.     Ue  had 
obtained  suflicient  information  as  regarded  the  political 
sencimenU  of  those  who  are  in  office,  as  postmasters  in 
North  Carolina,  to  warrant  tiie  belief  tiiat  a  very  large 
najorky  are  of  tlie  opposition  party.     From  statements 
vbich  lie  then  had  in  his  possession,  vouched  for  as  they 
vere  by  the  signatures  of  those  who  furnished  them, 
w'rib  the  liberty  of  inspection  to  any  gentleman  there 
who  might  desire  to  examine  them— made,  too,  by  those 
who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  correct  personal 
knowledge,  it  appeared  that,  in  three  of  the  congres- 
■Doal  districU,  represented  by  members  friendly  to  the 
admiaistration,  there  was  a  majority  of  the  postmasters 
is  each  opposed  to  the  administration.     In  two  others 
fneodly  to  the  administration,  they  were  nearly  equally 
dirided*  and  from  one  other  of  the  same  political  com- 
plexion, he  had  received  ifo  information.     With  respect 
totbe  political  opinions  of  postmasters  in  districts  in  his 
State,  represented  by  members  who  differ  in  their  poli- 
tics hrom  the  friends  of  the  administration,  he  hati  no 
sitbentic  inforoiationy  except  that  which  is  usually  in 
North  Carolina  denominated  the  «« ^fountain  district;" 
asd  tbat  information,  vouched  for  as  it    was  by  the 
■wpectable    gentleman    who    had    furnished     it,  rep- 
mented   the   number  of  postmasters  in  opposition  to 
tbe  administration  as  being  more  than  two  to  one  in 
■imbor  greater  than  those  who  were  in  favor  of  it. 
Nr.  B.  said  that  these  statements  exhibited  a  result 
which  he  himself  had  scarcely  expected;  it  was,  that, 

■  fire  of  the  congressional  districts  represented  by 
Wends  of  tbe  administration,  a  decided  aggregate  ma- 
jority of  tbe  postmasters  holding  office  under  the  pres- 
ent proseriptive  administration  were  in  opposition  to  it. 
To  which  of  the  political  divisions  the  term  "  spoils 
porty**  properly  applied^  he  thought  there  could  be 
oat  little  difficulty  in  determining.  It  was  by  no  means 
•  pleaant  task  for  him  to  perform,  to  go  into  an  inquiry 
II  to  who  were  the  real  office-holders  under  the  pres- 
et sdaiaistration  in  his  own  State;  but  it  was.  a  duly 
Jhich  he  had  delayed  longer  than  he  should  have 
<iMe,  in  justice  to  the  political  party  whose  generous 
Bpport,  at  a  crisis  of  great  public  importance,  had 
|nren  him  renewed  evidence  of  its  confidence.  He 
WMed  for  the  democratic  party  of  his  State  the  dis- 
^iihed  honor  of  having  achieved  their  successes  in 
we  list  two  years,  not  only  in  opposition  to  the  combi- 
>Misii  of  parties  which  had  been  arrayed  sgainst  them 
«Krti  but  to  a  great  extent  in  opposition  to  the  patron- 
jjJJ  of  the  federal  and  State  Governments,  with  which 
MS  been  united  a  majority  of  the  newspaper  presses. 
J*^P«^fWttge  of  the  federal  Government  was  against 
!*[■>  because  it  bad  so  happened  that  the  greater  num- 
l>er  of  those  holding  official  stations  under  it  in  that  State 
**K  itt  oppontion  to  the  present  administration.  The 
Nrana^  of  the  State  Government  had  been  against 
]^  because  a  majority  of  the  officers  who  had  been 
^^^^  to  State  offices  for  the  kst  two  years  were, 
fin«  had  been  informed  on  the  best  authority,  likewise 

■  opposition.      . 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  said  Mr.  B.,  tlie  political 
Pvt;  friendly  to  the  preaent  administration  had  been  un- 
II^'^osIt  denounced  as  office-holders  and  office-seekers* 
nniienced  by  no  patriotic  motives,  and  governed  only  by 
»*nost  mercenary  considerations.  Which  of  the  parties 
*«»owtt  State  had  sought  office  with  most  avidity,  let 
a     ??^*  which  had  succeeded  roost  in  obtaining  the 

*poili  of  office,  was  a  question  not  difficult  of  solu- 
™  Jjjt-  B-  owd  that,  although  the  friends  of  tbe  pres- 
2«  <MBuniitration  were  decidedly  in  the  ascendency  at 
«c  two  last  sessions  of  the  Legiskture  of  North  Caro- 
«••  yet  they  had,  with  a  liberality  not  bl^en  imitated  by 
»oo  oppoKtion  elsewhere  when  ip  power,  elected  to 


office  a  majority  who  were  adverse  to  them  in  politics. 
He  believed  this  was  an  instance  of  disinterestedness 
and  magnanimity  which  had  been  rarely,  if  at  all,  prac- 
tised in  those  States  where  political  power  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  those  in  opposition. 

[Mr.  Clattoit,  having  asked  permission  to  explain, 
stated  that  the  opposition  party  in  Delaware,  thougii  in 
power,  Imd  not  turned  any  persons  out  of  office  for  a 
difference  of  political  opinions. 

Mr.  PoBTia,  having  also  requested  permission  to  ex- 
plain, made  a  similar  statement  with  respect  to  the  State 
of  Louisiana.] 

Mr.  B.  continued.  When  he  gave  way  fui*  an  expla- 
nation from  one  gentleman,  he  did  not  expect  that  gen- 
tlemen would  consider  themselves  called  on  severally  to 
make  their  disclaimers.  They  certainly  would  have  other 
opportunities  of  explaining  the  course  of  parties  in  the 
States  they  represented.  He  believed  the  democratic 
party  had  seldom  met  with  the  mildness  and  forbearance 
mentioned  by  the  gentlemen  who  had  just  taken  their 
seats,  in  tlwse  States  where  they  had  unfortunately  been 
in  a  minority.  On  the  contrary,  in  some  of  the  States 
they  bad  been  proscribed  and  swept  from  office,  almost 
without  a  solitary  exception. 

Mttclv  had  been  said  by  gentlemen  against  the  danger- 
ous encroachments  of  executive  power,  and  the  alarm- 
ing consequences  threatened  by  it;  but  permit  me  to  say 
to  them  that  they  have  greatly  magnified  the  extent  of 
the  danger.    From  what  cause  did  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government  possess  power  ^    Was  it  because  of 
the  great  authority  inherent  in  it?    He  believed  that  the 
executive  office  of  this  Government  had  heretofore  pos-  - 
sessed  power  that  it  would  never  possess  again.     The 
chief  magistracy  under  this  Government  had  hitherto 
been  filled  by  men,  with  but  one  exception,  whose  rev« 
olutionary  services  gave  them  a  weight  and  considera- 
tion which  their  successors  would  never  hereafter  ob- 
tain.    The  eminent  services  of  these  great  men  had 
brought  with  them  into  office  what,  in  truth,  is  the  great 
source  of  power  in  popular  Government — the  public 
confidence.     When  the  race  of  revolutionary  patriots  is 
run  out—- when  we  have  no  longer  the  remembrance  of 
the  thrilling  incidents  of  that  eventful  period  of  our  na- 
tional history  to  associate  with  the  office  of  our  Chief  Ma* 
gistrate — it  will  be  one  of  weakness,  rather  than  of  ex« 
orbitant  power,  compared  with  the  other  branches  of  the 
Government.     The  number  of  candidates  for  the  office 
would  create  great  divisions  in  public  sentiment,  and  all 
the  disappointed  would  probably  unite  and  array  them- 
selves against  the  successful  candidate,  which  would 
weaken  and  embarrass  his  administration*     Gentlemen, 
therefore,  were  greatly  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  was  that  which 
threatened  the  greatest  danger  to  our  constitution.     His 
colleague  had  referred  to  the  land  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  He  would  say,  in  a  few  words, 
that  he  had  always  believed  this  measure  to  be  impolitic, 
and  on  that  ground  had  voted  against  it.     If,  however, 
he  should  be  instructed  to  support  it,  by  the  Legislature 
of  his  State,  he  would  readily  obey  such  instructions; 
but,  in  their  absence,  he  should,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
best  judgment,  vote  against  the  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  principal  object  of  the  resolution 
before  the  Senate,  he  was  not  for  making  appropriations 
to  the  extent  of  the  surplus  revenue.  He  was,  said  Mr. 
B.,  in  favor  of  such  judicious  liberal,  and  necessary  ap- 
propriations as  would  be  sufficient  to  pfause  the  defences 
of  the  nation,  both  naval  and  military,  on  a  respectable 
footing.  He  believed  that  that  Government  was  cruel 
as  w^i  as  unjust  to  its  people,  if  it  failed  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  were  necessary  to  protect  them  against  for« 
eign  aggression.  Failing  to  do  so,  it  betrayed  one  of 
the  highest  trtuts  confided  to  Government  by  its  con- 
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Btituency.    He  was  anxious  that  that  body  ihould  concur  I 
in  some  measure  which  would  show  the  foreign  Govern- 
ments that  the  American  people  were  united  to  a  man 
when  a  question  concerning^  the  national  honor  or  the 
national  safety  was  involved.     The  Senate  having  unfor- 
tunately failed,  at  the  last  session,  to  exhibit  on  its  part 
that  unanimity  of  feeling  on  so  important  a  subject,  it 
was  calculated  to  have  an  injurious  effect  on  our  foreign 
relations.    He  did  not  mean  to  impeach  the  patriotism 
of  the  Senate;  but  it  could  not  be  concealed  that  the 
vote  of  the  last  session  had,  in  some  measure,  produced 
the  belief  that  there  would  not  be  that  co-operation  of 
the  legislative  with  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment necessary  to  secure  for  us  the  respect  of  foreign 
Powers.     It  was,  said  Mr.  B.,  to  aid  the  moral  power 
of  our  Government,  as  well  in  Europe  as  elsewhere,  that 
he  was  particularly  anxious  that  the  greatest  unanimity 
should  prevail  in  our  councils  on  the  present  occasion. 
But,  above  all,  it  was  to  take  such  a  ground  before  the 
American  people  as  would  redeem  the  Senate  from 
every  suspicion  of  apathy  in  defending  the  country — a 
failure,  he  would  again  say,  be  did  not  impute  to  im- 
proper motives— that  he  so  earnestly  desired  to  see  the 
resolutions  adopted.     Those  who  believed  that  passive 
obedience,  and  an  imploring  tone  to  foreign  Govern-, 
ments,  was  calculated  to  conciliate  them  and  protect  our 
national  character,  deeply  erred. 

All  history  showed  that  the  nation  which  had  endeav- 
ored to  purchase  peace  by  such  a  course  had  failed  to 
do  so.  What  was  our  histor>'  preceding  the  last  war? 
One  submission  only  led  to  another,  and  one  injury  un- 
■  resisted  only  served  to  provoke  other  wrongs.  But 
when  the  American  people  sternly  and  resolutely  deter- 
mined to  take  a  manly  stand  in  defence  of  their  honor 
and  interests,  what  was  the  consequence?  Our  flag  is  re- 
spected in  every  sea;  our  country  occupies  a  high  station 
among  the  nations  of  the  earthi  and  we  have  acquired  a 
national  character,  in  consequence  of  our  energy  and  decis- 
ion, stronger  even  than  that  which  could  be  maintained 
by  the  largest  naval  and  military  force.  Let  me,  then, 
■aid  Mr.  B.,  entreat  gentlemen,  by  all  the  remembrances 
associated  with  the  deeds  of  imperishable  renown  achiev- 
ed in  the  last  war,  to  maintain  on  this  occasion  that  high 
national  character  which  the  valor  of  our  navy  and  army 
had  so  honorably  won. 

Mr.  MANGUM  made  an  explanation,  in  order  to  place 
in  a  correct  view  what  had  fallen  from  him  in  reference 
to  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  and  Mr.  PRESTON  also  spoke  a 
few  words  in  explanationt 

Mr.  EWING  now  rose  and  addressed  the  Cliair  as 
follows: 

Mr.  President:  The  other  day,  when,  by  common 
consent,  the  Senate  seemed  disposed  to  terminate  this 
discussion,  I  acquiesced,  being  unwilling  further  to  pro- 
long it,  in  opposition  to  what  seemed  to  be  the  general 
will(  but  the  debate  has  been  renewed,  and  1  can  now, 
without  being  thought  obtrusive,  consider  a  few  topics 
which  1  have  wibhed  briefly  to  touch  before  I  give  my 
vote  on  these  resolutions. 

And,  fir^t,  I  take  leave  to  say  that  all  or  nearly  all  that 
I  found  objectionable  in  them  will  be  removed  by  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  by  the  further  amendment 
proposed  by  my  friend  from  Delaware.  It  will  then 
stand  as  a  resolution  pledging  the  Senate  to  appropriate 
out  of  the  revenues,  not  the  surplus  revenue  merely, 
but  such  sums  annually  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
general  defence  and  permanent  security  of  the  country. 
Such  a  resolution  shall  have  my  hearty  support,  and  1 
trust  and  hope  it  will  receive  the  unanimous  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 

But  here  let  me  be  distinctly  understood.    1  do  not 


consider  this  resolution  the  same  in  form  or  substance 
with  that  presented  by  the  mover.     If  it  were,  I  covkl 
not  vote  for  it.  •  I  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  measure  at 
all  antagonist  to  that  presented  by  my  honorable  frieod 
from  Kentucky  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands,  which  I  look  upon  as  a  measure  of  im- 
mense importance  to  the  State  which  1  in  part  represent, 
and  to  the  whole  West  also.     1  vote  for  the  reaolutions, 
therefore,  with  views  entirely  different  from  those  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  when  he  last  ad- 
dressed the  Senate,  and  1  now  take  occasion  to  say  so, 
lest  any  one  should  think  that  his  gloss  was  received 
here  as  a  part  of  the  text,  or  explanatory  of  the  text,  to 
which  we  give  our  assent.    We  do  not  say,  in  voting*  Ibr 
these  resolutions,  that  the  whole  revenue,  or  the  whole 
surplus  revenue,  or  any  such  vague  and  indefinite  fioia, 
is  necessary  for  the  increase  of  the  navy  or  for  fortifica- 
tions, or  that  it  can  be  applied  to  that  purpope.     We 
do  not  yet  know  what  will  be  necessary  for  those  ob- 
jects, nor  exactly  what  could  be  applied  to  theiB,  even 
if  appropriated  by  Congresst  nor  do  we  know  what  wUI 
be  the  surplusifor  a  series  of  years  to  come;  so  that  there 
would  be  no  less  than  three  uncertainties  brought  to  act 
with  and  upon  each  other  by  the  resolution  first  propo- 
sed.    But  the  amendments  relieve  the  proposition  of  its 
objectionable  features,  and  in  so  doing  they  necessanly 
make  it  a  different  measure  from  that  expounded  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.     One  thing  fuHher  1  am  wtUing 
to  say,  by  resolution  or  otherwise;  and  that  is,  that  the 
money  appropriated  by  Congress  for  our  military  and 
naval  defences  ought  to  be  spplied  to  and  expended 
upon  those  objects  from  year  to  year,  if  it  be  in  the 
power  of  the  executive  branch  of  our  Government  to 
expend  it  advantageously.  I  would  not  have  them  waste 
it,  but  I  would  have  them  use  every  effort  to  apply  it  to 
its  designated  object.   I  am  not  disposed  to  cast  censore 
upon  them  because  they  fail  to  do  so,  for  they  sh<yw 
strong  reasons  in  excuse  for  their  failure  or  delay;  but 
of  this  more  hereaAer. 

It  seems  to  be  of  the  essence  of  modern  policy,  that 
every  thing  is  to  be  carried,  and  executed,  too,  by  n»eam 
of  excitement.  We  are  to  be  moved  on  in  our  career, 
in  all  thinjpi,  by  the  force  of  a  high-pressure  engine. 
This  machme,  with  all  its  power,  is  now  to  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  our  fortifications  and  navy,  and,  by  the  ap- 
propriation of  miUions  and  tens  of  millions,  we  aire  to 
see  rising  up  at  once,  without  hands,  ships,  and  Ibrta, 
and  g^ns,  and  equipments,  as  suddenly  as  the  palace  of 
Aladdin  rose  under  the  wand  of  the  Genii  of  the  LAmp. 
I  am  disposed  to  pause  and  look  a  little  into  the  matter, 
and  see  whether  this  An  be  effected  thus  suddenly. 
But  one  thing  I  must  in  all  candor  admit:  our  surplus 
revenue  may  be  made  to  vanish  in  the  attempt,  almost  as 
suddenly  as  that  same  palace  did  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  the  nnagician  after  he  had  purloined  the  tal- 
isman. 

1  know  we  may  make  appropriations  for  fortifications 
and  the  navy  to  any  extent  we  please;  but  I  am  per- 
fectly certain  that,  if  they  be  very  large,  they  cannot  be 
expended  advantageously  to  the  country.  Skilful  and 
experienced  engineers  are  wanting;  naval  architects, 
superintendents,  master-workmen,  mechanics,  and  la- 
borers, are  all  wanting,  and  cannot  be  procured  for  some 
years  to  come,  to  apply  advantageously  a  much  larger 
expenditure  than  that  which  we  usually  make  for  these 
objects.  For  the  purpose  of  setting  this  matter  in  its 
true  light  before  the  Senate  and  the  public,  1  propose 
to  oflfer,  by  way  of  amendment,  an  additional  resolution 
of  inquiry  to  this  effect: 

<*  Also,  that  the  Pre«dent  be  requested  to  inform  the 
Senate  what  sums  can  be  advantageously  expended  on 
each  of  those  seversl  objects  within  the  current  year, 
and  thereafter  annually,  on  each  of  those  several  objects. 
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Itking'  into  viev  the  practicability  of  procuring  Bkilful 
ftnd  experienced  engpneers,  naval  architects,  superin- 
tendents, and  master-workmen,  and  also  mechanics  and 
laborers;  taking  into  view,  also,  our  means  of  procuring 
sad  preparing  materials  fit  to  be  used  in  works  of  a  sub- 
itantial  and  durable  character;  also,  that  he  be  requested 
to  inform  the  Senate  what  are  the  causes  which  have 
prevented  and  delayed  the  expenditure  of  former  ap- 
propriations for  those  several  objects." 

To  this,  I  presume,  there  will  be  no  objection.  It  is 
iafonnation  very  necessary  to  enable  us  to  act  with  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject.  When  we  have  an  answer  to  this, 
sod  the  several  calls  contained  in  the  other  resolutions^ 
we  can  form  an  opinion  not  only  of  what  is  necessary, 
bat  what  can  be  used;  and  we  may  avoid,  what  every 
Senstor  would  doubtless  wish  to  avoid,  the  placing  of  a 
very  large  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  a  host  of  ex- 
ecutive officers,  which  they  could  not  expend  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country,  but  which  they  mig^t  misapply. 
In  the  mean  time,  until  we  get  the  information  which  I 
propose  to  call  for,  let  us  make  use  of  such  as  is  already 
ibrpisbed,  and  see  to  what  conclusion  the  facts  and  rea- 
nning  which  we  find  in  the  executive  communications 
OD  file  will  lead  us. 

The  appropriations  for  fortifications  have,  for  the  last 
ttfen  years,  averaged  about  $800,000,  more  or  less. 
That  of  iai4  was  about  yi950,000:  and  that  of  1835,  it 
iiwell  known,  entirely  fuled.  Now,  let  us  see  from 
tbe  departments  themselves  how  they  succeeded  in  ap- 
plying and  expending  to  advantage  the  ordinary  appro- 
priaUons,*6uch  as  we  have  found  them;  from  which  we 
can  infer  their  ability  to  expend  to  advantage  ten  or 
twelve  millions  a  year  of  an  excess  over  the  ordinary 
spprapriations. 

The  first  difficulty  which  I  propose  to  suggest,  in  my 
iiK{uiry  as  to  these  very  large  appropriations,  is  the  want 
of  competent  engineers  to  project  and  prepare  the  plans 
for  our  works,  and  superintend  them.  This  requires 
nen  of  science  and  men  of  experience:  have  we  got 
Ibem?  Can  we  .procure  them  ready  to  our  hand,  fur- 
luhed  to  order,  whenever  we  may  be  disposed  to  vote 
ihoney  for  fortifications?  I^et  us  hearken  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  subject.  I  refer  to  the  documents  accom- 
ptoying  his  message  to  tbe  two  Houses  of  Congress  of 
tbe  3d  December,  1834,  (document  No.  3,  pagea  113, 
113.)  It  u  from  the  report  of  the  chief  engineer, 
GcnerU  Gratiot,  and  refers  as  well  to  appropriations  for 
nads,  rivers,  and  harbors,  as  for  fortifications.  Listen 
lo  hit  plain,  explicit,  and  intelligent  exposition  of  this 
Abject: 

'*  Ninety-one  different  appropriations,  amounting  to 
Me  than  two  millions  of  dollars,  have  been  referred  to 
UB  department  for  application  within  one  fiscal  year; 
md  to  accomplish  this,  and  to  meet  all  the  responsibility 
*hich  it  involves,  the  department  is  provided  with  only 
tventy-seven  officers  whose  services  can  with  certainty 
be  cofDinanded,  and  of  these  about  one  third  have  had 
w  experience.  The  consequence  is,  that  works  of  the 
stmoet  importance,  with  large  sums  of  money,  are  com- 
nitted  to  tbe  bands  of  agents  unknown  to  the  depart- 
■*nt,  with  no  certainty  whatever  that  the  one  will  be 
property  managed  or  the  other  faithfully  applied  and 
•ccounted  for.  Besides,  these  agents  are  very  nuroer- 
^*  their  compensation  is  drawn  from  the  appropris- 
Itoot  under  which  they  are  employed.  Citizens  acting 
"JJ*>c  responsible  capacity  of  constructing  engineera 
*•»  disbursing  sgents  must  be  well  paid;  and  hence 
wge  Amounts  of  many  of  tbe  appropriations  are  diverted 
•rom  their  proper  objects,  and  applied  to  the  payment 

u  "**■  '****'  '**'  ^''  ^^'■^  ^^^  extent  of  the  evil,  it 
would  be  comparatively  unimpottant.  LArge  sums  are 
»«J  for  want  of  sufficient  agents  qualified  to  project 
*na  execute  pUns  for  the  improvements  ordered  by 


Congress.  A  reference  to  the  numerous  reports  on  the 
failure  of  works,  particularly  to  my  last  annual  report, 
will  abundantly  show  that  this  rennark  is  not  induced  by 
any  hypothetical  case;  it  is,  unfortunately,  tbe  suggestion 
of  experience;  so  that,  besides  being  executed  badly  as 
to  durability,  and  as  regards  neatness  and  appearance, 
in  a  manner  little  calculated  to  do  us  any  credit,  many 
of  our  public  works  cost  on  an  average  at  least  fi(\y  per 
cent,  more  than  they  would  under  a  different  arrange- 
ment. There  is  certainly  no  economy  in  this;  enough 
money  has  been  wasted  within  the  last  few  years  to 
have  supported  a  corps  of  professional  engineers  suffi- 
cient for  the  proper  management  of  all  the  national  im- 
provements in  the  country." 

So  much  with  regard  to  engineers.  We  have  but 
twenty-seven;  and  of  these  General  Gratiot  tells  tis  one 
third  part  is  without  experience,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  cannot  be  intrusted  with  a  work  which  requires 
— and  that  no  one  can  doubt  is  tbe  case  with  all  our  for- 
tresses— science  and  experience.  Both  are  essential  to 
their  success.  No  one  can  found,  and  plan,  and  erect, 
strong  and  durable  fortresses,  without  both  these  quali- 
ties. How,  then,  are  we  to  expend,  in  the  present 
year,  ten  or  twelve  millions  upon  fortifications,  when 
we  could  not,  in  1833-'4,  expend  one  tenth  part  of  that 
sum  for  the  same  objects?  Our  engineer  corps  has  not 
since  been  increased  or  rendered  more  efficacious.  It 
is  true,  there  is  a  bill  pending  before  Congress  to  increase 
it;  but,  though  we  may  pass  a  law  very  quickly  and 
very  easily  to  that  effect,  yet  we  do  not  so  quickly 
nuike  for  ourselves.a  more  numerous  and  effective  engi- 
neer corps.  It  requires  time,  the  study  and  experience 
of  years,  to  tnake  an  engineer  that  can  be  relied  on. 
So,  do  what  we  will,  years  must  elapse  before  we  can 
have  a  corps  of  engineers  much  more  effective  than  we 
have  at  present.  And,  if  we  appropriate  ten  millions 
this  year  for  fortifications,  it  must  either  be  wasted  and 
misapplied,  or  eight  out  of  ten  must  remain  on  hand  an 
unexpended  balance. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Mechanics  and  laborers,  it  seems, 
cannot  be  procured  in  sufficient  numbers  to  enable  us  to 
apply  all  the  money  that  we  now  appropriate,  much  lesa 
such  sums  as  we  are  called  upon  to  appropriate  to  these 
objects.  On  this  subject  I  have  looked  to  the  executive 
message  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session, 
and,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  I  confess  I  was 
surprised  to  find  the  state  of  facts  to  be  as  it  really  is. 

By  the  act  of  June,  1834,  there  was  appropriated  to 
certain  fortifications  near  New  York,  $150,000;  that  is 
to  say:  to  Fort  Columbus  and  Castle  William,  on  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  #50,000;  and  to  Fort  Schuyler,  on 
Throg's  neck,  $100,000.  It  appears  by  the  same  re- 
port of  the  chief  engineer,  (Doc.  No.  2,  p.  100,)  that 
good  progress  was  made  in  these  works  in  1834,  espe- 
cially the  preparatory  part  of  it.  He  says:  «•  The  most 
ample  preparations  have  been  made;  a  permanent  wharf 
will  be  in  readiness  by  the  time  it  is  required;  the  neces- 
sary boats  and  machinery  have  been  provided,  an  am- 
ple quarry  of  good  stone  prepared,  and,  indeed,  every 
thing  that  may  tend  to  expedite  the  work  when  com- 
menced, will  be  found  in  wuting."  Now,  we  all  know 
that  there  was  no  appropriation  to  any  of  these  objects 
in  1835,  so  thst  nothing  remained  to  be  done  that  year 
but  to  apply  the  unexpended  balance  of  1834  to  those 
and  othetilike  works,  all  in  a  sUte  of  forwardness.  And 
was  thisxlone?  Could  it  be  done?  Let  the  chief  engi-  . 
neer  answer.  I  read  from  the  documents  accompanying 
tlie  President's  message  of  the  8th  December,  1835. 
(Doc.  No.  1,  p.  1010 

**  Fort  Schuyler y  Tnri^s  necky  East  river.  New  York. 
It  was  hoped,  from  the  ample  preparations  made  last 
year,  and  the  funds  available  for  their  application,  that 
the  construction  of  thii  fort  would  have  been  prosecuted 
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the  ppeaent  year  with  muoh  \\gor.  But  though  mate- 
rials and  faoiUties  of  every  deacription  have  been,  in 
wailing » it  has  been  impossible  to  procure  a  aufiioient 
fbroe  to  carry  on  the  work  with  the  progress  tliat  was 
desired.  No  exertion  has  been  spared  to  facilitate  the 
operation,  either  by  letting  parta  on  contract  or  by 
hired  labor,  and  unavailing  efforts  have  been  made  to 
eoUect  the  necessary  force  in  Boeton,  Newport,  Connec- 
tiout,  and  the  western  part  of  New  York."  So  that  the 
balance  of  the  appropria.tion  of  about  $950,000,  made 
for  fortifications  in  1834,  could  not  be  expended  in  1835, 
for  wapt  of  mechanics  and  laborers.  I  would  ask  gen- 
tlemen here  what  they  would  have  done  with  the  regu- 
lar appropriations  of  last  year  for  those  objects,  if  the 
^U  had  paased?  Could  they  have  applied  it;  or  would 
it  rather  have  added  another  large  item  to  the  account 
ef  unexpended  balances?  And,  more  particularly,  what 
would  luive  been  done  with  the  item  of  three  millions, 
If  it  lud  been  accepted  by  the  Senate,  and  the  bill  had 
Income  a  law?  I  know  of  no  satisfactory  answer  to 
these  Inquiries,  therefore  I  expect  none.  Of  one 
thing,  liowever,  1  am  perfectly  satisfied  now,  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  very  difficult  solution  to  Me  heretofore. 
This  state  of  things  in  the  Departments  accounts  fully 
for  the  unwillingness  of  the  friends  of  the  administration 
to  appropriate  the  sums  to  these  objects  which  we  of 
the  opposition  have  heretofore  thought  necessary. 
There  was  danger  of  causing  animadversions  upon  the 
executive  depsKments,  for  failing  to  apply  to  the  de- 
fisnoe  of  the  country  funda  which  the  two  Houses  had 
appropriated  to  that  object. 

But  let  us,  in  passing,  take  a  single  glance  at  the 
lUivy  appropriations,  and  see  whether  they  have  been 
a«  large  as  could  be  advajitageously  applied  to  their 
particular  specified  objects.  We  have  it  in  a  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  February  3,  1836,  (Doc. 
lio,  96.)  By  this  it  appears  that  the  whole  amount 
epplicable  to  the  naval  service  for  the  year  1835 
was $7,314,277 

The  amount  expended  was      •  -      3,600,243 


.  Leaving  a  balance  on  Dec.  31,  1835,  of  $3,714^034 
IVhich  the  Executive  did  not  cause  to  be  expended  in 
Uie  year  1835»  for  the  reason,  doubtless  that  it  could  not 
he  expended  with  advantage  to  the  service.  What, 
tiien.  would  be  done  with  the  prodigious  appropriations 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  make  for  these  objects? 
Why,  surely,  remain  on  hand  ye»r  after  year  as  unex- 
pended balances. 

Ii^  the  view  that  I  take  of  this  subject  I  go  distinctly 
upon  the  hypothesis 'that  there  is  no  danger  whatever 
of  a  war  with  France.  Indeed,  the  supposition  that 
there  ever  was  the  slightest  reason  to  apprehend  it,  un- 
less, indeed,  it  were  brought  on  by  some  secret  order, 
en  one  side  or  the  other,  of  which  the  country  could 
know  nothing  until  too  deeply  involved  to  recede (  that 
there  ever  has  been  any  probability  of  war,  in  the  usual 
legitimate  course  of  things,  has  always  seemed  to  me  an 
idle  supposition.  The  only  thing  that  ever  looked  like 
it  was  the  proposition  in  the  President*s  message  to 
order  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal.  This,  however, 
met  with  no  response  in  either  branch  of  Congress;  it 
tlierefore  fell  to  the  ground.  How,  then,  stood  the  ques- 
tion? France  was  offended  with  the  message  of  the. 
I^resident;  but  she  asks  no  explanation,  except  as  a 
^  condition  to  the  payment  of  the  money.  France  says 
the  American  President  has  insulted  her  King  in  his 
messsge  to  the  American  Congress;  and,  although  we 
owe  you  a  sum  of  money,  we  will  not  pay  it  until  the 
offensive  language  is  expUined.  Ridiculous  enough,  in 
%U  conscience;  much  more  of  the  ridiouloua  than  of  the 
arrogant.  There  is  no  threat  on  their  part  to  attack  usj 
tjiiis  fleet  of  observation  is  like  the  storm  ship  of  the 


Tappaan  See— *il  appears  only  in  a  hurricane;  indeed,  tlie 
ground  on  which  they  have  rested  the  matter  ferbida 
them  at  once  from  ever  assuming  a.  beWgerant  attitude 
for  this,  until  we  aaake  the  first  advances.  Then,  as  to 
ourselves:  it  is  too  late  for  us  to  make  wnr  for  tlie 
original  injury,  the  taking  and  condemning  our  abips  and 
cargoea  in  violation  oJF  the  law  of  nations.  This  thing 
might  once  have  been  done,  had  we  been  able  to  nanke 
them  feel  our  resentment  when  tlie  injury  wne  recent. 
But  that  time  has  gone  by;  and  he  who  inflicted  the 
wrong,  that  mighty  man  who  for  the  first  fifteen  yeers 
of  the  ppceent  century  waa  himself  France,  is  kxiir  stnce 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  resentment,  be  we  now  ever 
so  mighty. 

*'AAcr  lire's  fiiru!  fever  he  sleeps  well." 

And  we  cannot  declare  war  for  the  original  injury,  be- 
cause our  own  spirit  has  slumbered  too  long  to  be  pro- 
voked at  this  day  by  the  voice  of  honor  speaking^  Trom 
the  tombs  of  by-gone  years;  and,  still  more,  we  have 
treated  on  this  subject.  The  present  King  of  France 
has  confessed  the  wrong,  agreed  with  us  as  to  tbe  ex- 
tent of  the  injury,  and  promised  reparation.  It  Itas 
therefore,  become  a  liquidated  debt;  by  mutual  consent 
it  is  so,  and  the  original  trespass  is  merged  in^tbe  subse- 
quent accord. 

But  Louis  Philippe  now  refuses  payment  because 
there  were  doubts  entertained  here  by  some  of  our  pub- 
lic functionaries-whether  he  really  intended  to  pay  or  not. 
Now,  this  refusal  does  not,  I  confess,  appear  to  me  the 
wisest  mode  that  could  possibly  be  adopted  for  rernov* 
ing  those  doubts;  and  even  if  expressions  were  made  use 
of  by  our  President,  which  gave  just  offence  to  the 
honest  pride  of  France,  it  is  not,  I  incline  to  thiok,  the 
most  efficacious  mode  of  vindicating  national  honor  to 
refuse  to  pay  a  national  debt.  But  still  there  i»  notliing 
to  Qccasiou  war,  unless  we  wish  it  for  its  own  sake. 
Now,  as  to  the  apology.  Not  being  one  of  the  Preai- 
dent'a  confidential  advisers,  or  at  least  not  being'  called 
upon  by  him  for  counsel  in  this  matter,  in  the  only  way 
in  which  I  am  one  of  hia  advisers,  I  have  not  heretofore 
thought  it  necessary  to  say  any  thing  on  the  subject,  for  I 
have  never  supposed  that  the  opinions  of  gentiemeii  on 
this  side  of  the  House  would  have  much  wei^^ht  in  his 
councils,  even  if  they  were  offered.  But  as  Uie  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  come  out  openly  and  candidly^  and 
told  us,  with  his  usual  precision,  «*  what  he  is  for,"  I, 
have  no  pbjection  to  give  him  my  opinion  also. 

Then  I  say  that  1  most  heartily  disapproved  of  the 
message  which  involved  the  country  in  this  unprofitable 
contest.  1  tliought,  and  still  think,  that  the  Presadent 
was  not  wsrranted,  by  the  state  of  the  facts»  to  intimate 
suspicions  against  the  honor  of  the  French  King;  nor  dkl 
I  tliink  that  the  negotiation  would  be  forwarded  by  a 
threat  of  resorting  to  reprisals.  I  thought  it  all  ill- 
timed  and  ill-judged;  but  this  is  not  yet  to  the  point — 
the  question  of  apology. 

The  authorities  of  France  seemed  to  have  mistaken 
the  nature  of  their  own  ^^overnment  as  well  as  ours.     It 
never  struck  me  that  it  was  consistent  with  the  true  dimi- 
ty of  that  nation  that  the  Executive  head  should,  in  his 
diplomacy  with  a  foreign  Power,  speak  of  the  popular 
branch  of  their  Government,  and  make  the  difiicuUy  of 
passing  a  measure  through  the  Chambers  a  diplomatic 
reason  for  deli^r  in  the  execution  of  a  treaty.     These 
are  fiicts  which  we  might  very  well  understand — facts 
which  our  Government  ought  to  take  into  consideration 
and  appreciate,  but  1  do  not  think  they  ought  ever  to 
have  been  urged  by  France,  in  any  form,  in  her  diplo- 
matic correspondence.  To  this»  however,  we,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  have  no  right  to  exoept;  it  merely  shows  an 
over-anxiety  on  the  part  of  Iheir  King  to  stand  veK 
with  usa  and  to  excuse  hia  own  inability  to  perfprm  to 
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the  letter  bis  engtgements.  But  this  very  mistake  of 
France,  as  to  what  was  due  to  themselves,  has  led  them 
into  another  and  still  greater  error  as  to  what  is  due 
from  OS.  The  French  Chambers  refuse  to  pay  the  mo- 
ney due  to  tts  by  treaty,  unless  the  demand  is  accompa- 
nied with  an  explanation  or  apology  of  the  message  of 
the  President  of  tbe  United  States  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress.  Now,  to  this  apology  I,  for  one,  tan  never 
consent,  and  these  are  my  reasons: 

The  President,  when  he  addresses  tbe  two  Houses  of 
CoagresB,  is  but  one  of  the  three  (freat  departments  of 
the  Qovemmentf  and  though  his  address  be  public,  and 
though  it  be  published  to  the  world,  and  though  it  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  circumspect  and  cautious  in  its  mentTon 
of  foreign  Powers,  yet  he  is  but  one  of  the  three  great 
departments  of  the  ftderal  Government,  communicating 
to,  and  communing  with,  the  otlter  co-ordinate  branches. 
Thus,  though  the  Executive  may  express  unkind  feel- 
ing to!ihtfd  fbreif^  Powers,  and  such  expressions  may 
tend  to  exasperate  them,  yet  such  Powers  cannot  call 
upon  us  to  explain  or  apologize  as  a  nation;  for  it  is  not 
thenstion  that  has  spoken  in  the  executive  message. 
But  France  seems  to  think,  because  the  President  has 
fltscked  the  honor  of  their  Ring,  that  the  President  must 
Kt  it  right.    That  he  may  do,  and  it  is  proper  he  should, 
(though  not  upon  compulsion,)  in  the  very  way  in  which 
he  ebmnitted  the  wrong — by  his  message  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress;  and  that,  indeed,  it  seems  to  me, 
he  has  substantially  done.     But  he  connot,  in  my  judg- 
ment, without  degradation,  address  a  direct  diplomatic 
"P^^y  to  the  French  King;  for,  as  respects  our  inter- 
cnirR  with  foreign  Powers,  ^nd  our  communications 
with  them,  the  President  is  the  nation;  he  represents 
the  whole  republic,  and  it  would  present  the  case  of  the 
thole  nation,  through  their  appropriate  organ,  apolo* 
IPtingto  a  foreign  Power  for  what  one  branch  of  their 
6ofernment  had  said  of  that  Power  in  communicating 
vith  its  co-ordinate  branches.     It  would  be  admitting  a 
foreign  Power  to  come  into  our  castle,  and  witness  the 
workings  of  the  machinery  of  our  Government,  not  as  a 
whole,  but  in  its  several  parts.     It  might  thus  put  it  in 
the  power  and  make  it  the  interest  of  foreign  GoVern- 
nents  to  look  to  the  parts  rather  than  the  whole,  in  their 
eonmnnication  and   intercourse  with  the  nation,  and 
ndeavor  to  make  those  parts  so  act  upon  each  other  as 
to  produce  a  result  favorable  to  the  wishes  of  the  foreign 
Power.    Every  thing  that  looks  to  this,  however  re- 
iDiitely,  I  condemn,  and  I  am  proud  to  see  that  there  is 
ft  trve  American  spirit  abroad  upon  this  subject. 

Ii  for  one,  could  not,  without  tbe  grossest  inconsist- 
^t  entertMi  any  other  opinion.     One  of  the  first,  1 
hehcve  the  very  first,  subjects  on  which  T  raised  my  voice 
u  this  hall  was  to  condemn  what  I  th6n  thought,  and 
^t  I  still  think,  a  compromitting  of  the  national  honor 
*niitf  to  that  which  is  now  demanded,  and  which  is  so 
properly  refused.     You  cannot  have  forgotten,  sir,  for 
yw  were  present  in  this  hall,  and  took  part  in  the  de- 
nts on  that  memorable  occasion — ^you  cannot  have  for- 
gotten the  subject  to  which  I  refer— the  letter  of  the 
^  July,  1829,  from  the  then  Secretary  of  State  to  our 
"[jw«ter  near  the  court  of  St,  James.     In  that  letter,  it 
Jjwjed  to  me,  and  to  those  who  acted  with  me,  that 
«w«  wss  an  injunction  on  the  American  minister  to  say 
«•  the  British  Qovemment  that  our  country  was  divided 
wjpartics;  that  one  party  luid  triumphed,  and  another 
J«n  nllen;  and  that  a  change  of  polic^  and  a  change  of 
•Wftftg  toward  Bngland  had  arisen  out  of  the  success  of 
J*  prevailing  patty;  and  that  our  minister  should  urge 
«•  «»te  of  things  as  a  reason  why  England  shoilld  grant 
l***']^/'  to  it  is  ealled,  in  a  commercial  treaty. 
AM  this  was,  as  we  thought,  at  once  introducing  that 
2[^«gii  Power  into  our  domestic  household,  and  inviting 
»««to  look  with  interest  upon  our  dissensiofis,  Vf  not 


take  part  in  them.     The  book  is  open  before  me  at  the. 
clause  of  those  instructions  from  which  that  opinion  wai 
drawn.    Perhaps  I  ought  not  tb  detain  the  Senate  while 
I  read  it.    (Several  voices:  <>  fead  it,  tead  it."]  I  will  dd 
80;  it  ik  as  mllows: 

"  The  opportunities  which  you  have  derived  from  a 
participation  in  our  public  councils,  as  well  as  other 
sources  of  information,  will  enable  you  to  speak  (so  fkt 
as  you  fnay  deem  it  propel  and  usefol  so  to  do)  of  the  re^ 
spective  parts  taken  by  those  to  whom  th6  administratiofi 
of  this  Government  is  now  committed,  in  rehtion  tb  the 
course  heretofore  pursued  upon  the  subject  of  the  cofo' 
niat  trade.  Their  views  upon  this  point  have  been  sub' 
mitted  to  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and  the 
counsels  by  which  your  conduct  is  now  directed  are  the 
result  of  the  Judgment  expressed  by  the  only  earthljr 
tribunal  to  which  the  late  administration  was  amenable 
for  its  acts.  It  should  be  sufficient  that  the  claims  set 
up  by  them,  and  which  caused  the  mtefruption  of  the 
trade  in  question,  have  been  explicitly  abandoned  by 
those  who  first  asserted  them,  and  are  now  revived  b^ 
their  successors.  If  Great  Britain  deem^  it  adverse  to  her 
interests  to  allow  us  to  participate  in  the  trade  with  he^ 
colonies,  and  finds  nothing  in  the  extension  of  it  to  otheni 
to  induce  her  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  us,  she  will,  we 
hope,  be  sensible  of  the  propriety  of  placing  her  refusal 
on  those  grounds.  To  set  up  the  acts  of  the  late  admin- 
istration as  the  cause  of  forfeiture  of  privileges  which 
would  otherwise  be  extended  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  be  unjust  in  itself,  and  could  not  fail  to  ex- 
cite the  deepest  sensibility.  The  tone  of  feeling  which 
a  course  so  unwise  and  untenable  is  calculated  to  pro* 
duce,  would,  doubtless,  be  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
consciousness  that  Great  Britain  has,  by  order  in  council, 
opened  her  colonial  ports  to  Russia  and  France,  notwith- 
standing a  similar  omission  on  their  part  to  accept  the 
terms  oflTered  by  tbe  act  of  July,  1835.  You  cannot 
press  this  view  of  the  subject  too  earnestly  upon  tbe 
consideration  of  the  British  ministry.  It  has  bearings 
and  relations  which  reach  beyond  the  immediate  ques- 
tion under  discussion." 

Does  it  not  bear  me  out  fully  in  what  I  said  of  its 
analogy  to  the  question  of  apology  before  us?  It  dif^ 
fers  only  in  this:  that  in  the  case  which  I  have  read 
there  was  no  real  or  suppose  wrong  to  be  redressed, 
no  wounded  feelings  to  be  healed,  nothing  but  a  wish  to 
obtain  a  treaty,  which  was  wurse  than  worthless  wheil 
thus  obtained.  That  blot  upon  our  escutcheon  is  there, 
and  can  never  be  expunged;  but  as  it  must  remain,  let 
it  remain  a  solitary  instance  of  our  national  humination. 
I  wish  no  President  of  my  count  r}*,  whatevei*  be  btiA 
party,  to  repeat  or  imitate  it.  However  divided  we 
may  be  at  home,  when  we  present  ourselves  abroad  and 
to  foreign  nations,  whether  in  diplomacy  or  in  the  field, 
let  us  be  seen  as  a  nation,  one  and  indivisible.  I  am, 
therefore,  opposed  to  any  thing  like  apology  addressed 
to  France  by  the  American  President.  Let  the  five 
millions  sink,  or  five  times  its  sum,  if  it  can  only  be 
saved  by  a  stain  upon  our  national  honor.  But  I  am  not 
for  war.  There  is  nothing  in  this  controversy,  as  I  have 
already  said,  out  of  which  war  can  arise,  consistently 
with  the  laws  and  usage  of  civilized  nations.  There* 
fore,  whatever  appropriations  we  make  for  the  objects 
named  in  these  resolutions  should  be  made  without 
reference  to  this  controversy,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  if  it  had  never  arisen;  and  I  for  one  am  not  dis- 
posed to  direct  all  the  energies  of  the  country  to  prep« 
arattons  for  military  or  naval  defences,  when  there  is  no 
danger  of  attack,  and  thus  to  gratify  a  mere  freak  of 
fancy,  or  something  less  innocuous;  draw  all  the  money 
of  the  country  from  the  interior,  and  expend  it  upon 
the  seaboard.  But  if  we  were  in  actual  danger  of  a 
rupture  with  a  foreign  Power,  and  wished  to  prepare 
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for  the  contest,  or  if  we  wish  to  itrengthen  our  bands 
as  much  as  possible  for  any  future  emergency,  it  is  not 
ships  or  forts  alone  that  would  stand  us  in  stead.  Easy 
and  expeditious  means  of  transferring  our  military 
strength  from  the  interior  to  the  seacoast,  and  with 
them  munitions  of  war,  so  as  to  bring  such  force  as  may 
be  necessary  speedily  to  bear  upon  any  one  point, 
would  be  worth  to  us  more:  than  all  the  forts  that  all  our 
funds  would  erect  on  the  coast.  Yes,  sir,  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad, 
and  other  works  of  a  similar  character,  are  worth,  as 
military  defences,  three  times  told  as  much  as  their  cost 
in  fortifications.  Both,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  are  ne- 
cessary. But  if  either  should  be  dispensed  with,  as  a 
defence  merely,  it  should  be  the  fort,  and  not  the  canal 
or  railroad.  And  the  city  of  New  Orleans  now  (though 
not  when  menaced  in  1815)  is  defended  by  a  6eet  of 
steamboats  which  can  bear  to  its  defence,  at  any  time 
that  it  is  menaced,  a  hundred  thousand  fighting  men  in 
time  to  repel  any  attack,  though  as  sudden  as  the  nature 
of  the  lakes  and  seas  will  permit  to  be  made  upon  it. 

There  is  but  one  subject  more  that  1  wish  to  touch, 
and  of  that  1  have  but  a  few  worda  to  say.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  has  called  upon  us  to  state  how  we 
make  up  the  thirty  millions  of  surplus  money  which 
gentlemen  on  this  side  the  House  have  said  is  in,  or 
ought  to  be  in,  the  treasury.     I  will  tell  him  how. 

The  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury,  in  his  report  to  Con- 
gress at  this  session,    (Doc.   2,  page  3,)    states    ihe 
amount  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  January,  by  com- 
putation, at  ....   $18,047,598 
In  a  psper  laid  on  our  table  a  short  time 
since,  he  admits  that  the  receipts  for 
the  last  quarter  have  exceeded  the  esti- 
mates    -            .        -  -  -  -        6,200»000 
And  the  bank  «tock,  which  can  be  com- 
manded in  cash  at  any  time,  is  worth    -       8,500,000 


Making,  in  the  aggregate. 


-   $32,797,598 


This  is  the  amount  on  hand,  and  the  sum  which  the 
resolution  proposed  at  once  to  appropriate  to  fortifica- 
tions and  the  navy.  If  there  were  real  danger  of  war, 
I  w/)uUl  do  it.  1  would  expend  this,  or  even  a  much 
larger  sum;  and  i  would  build  forts,  though  they  might 
not  outlast  the  summer^  but  in  the  true  and  actual  state 
of  our  country,  it  is  not  necessary  to  lavish  or  waste  our 
resources,  or  impoverish  the  interior  and  drain  it  of  all 
its  wealth,  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  the  money  in  ill- 
devised  and  ill-executed  fortifications,  or  permit  that 
money  to  remain  in  the  city  banks  as  unexpended  bal- 
ances for  years  to  come.  I'hese  are  my  views,  and  I 
shall  be  guided  by  them  in  my  votes  on  these  resolu- 
tions, and  such  bills  a»  may  he  hereafter  presented  to  us 
in  pursuance  of  their  principles. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  said:  I  attach  some  importance  to 
the  amendment  moved  by  the  member  from  Delaware. 
That  amendment  being  adopted,  the  resolution  will  not 
speak  of  contingent  surpluses,  but  will  afl[irm  the  di- 
rect and  positive  proposition  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  That  is  my  opmion,  and  I  wish  to  express  it 
fully  and  decidedly.  We  have  no  higher  duty  than  to 
defend  the  country;  there  is  no  charge  on  the  revenue 
^hat  can  demand  preference  over  this  object. 

That  some  important  points  of  the  seacoast  are  abso- 
lutely without  all  defence,  is  certainly  true.  Publicity 
has  already  been  given  to  the  state  of  things  existing  at 
one  interesting  point;  a- point  highly  important,  not 
only  in  regard  to  commerce  and  private  property,  but 
in  regard  also  to  public  interests  of  the  highest  moment. 
Year  aAer  year,  I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  Departments  to  this  very  subject.     It  has 


been  shown  and  repeated,  and  repeated  again,  that,  it 
this  moment,  this  interesting  point,  to  which  I  have  il- 
luded,  rich  as  we  are,  and  prosperous  as  our  eomfitioQ 
is,  is  more  completely  defenceless,  so  far  as  depends  ob 
this  Government,  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  tbe 
first  half  century  of  the  country.  Year  -after  jear,  I 
have  presented  votes  and  memorials,  beseeching  Con- 
gress to  make  provision  for  these  undefended  poind. 
In  the  same  spirit,  at  the  last  session,  1  proposed  to  tbe 
committee  and  to  the  Senate  to  increase,  as  they  did  is- 
crease,  the  amounts  proposed  by  the  House.  In  tbe 
same  spirit,  I  now  desire  to  vote  for  adequate  appro- 
priations. 

On  the  one  hand,  I  do  not  say  that  all  the  turpltn  rer- 
enue  ought  to  be  thus  expended;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  think  that  proper  appropriations  oaghtto 
be  thrown  merely  upon  the  surplus  revenue.  Whit 's 
surplus^  What  are  the  amounts  which  are  to  be  de- 
ducted before  we  are  to  call  the  residue  surplus?  Di^ 
ferent  men  might  differ  about  these  amounts.  Thejr 
might  not  ag^e  as  to  what  is  surplus. 

Our  true  course  is,  as  I  think,  to  appropriate  direct- 
ly; to  appropriate  liberally;  to  appropriate  intelligentlj; 
to  appropriate  as  fast  as  the  moneys  appropriated  eu 
be  usefully  expended. 

All  such  appropriations  I  shall  zealously  and  anxious- 
ly support;  and  the  sooner  we  get  the  bills,  and  pas 
them  into  laws,  the  better.  If  these  and  other  neces- 
sary appropriations  leave  us  a  balance,  as  I  presume 
they  will,  1  shall  vote,  as  T  have  cheerfully  voted  be^^ 
tofore,  for  the  land  bill  of  the  member  from  Kentucky. 
But  let  us,  in  the  first  place,  perform  the  high  duty  of 
defending  the  country. 

Mr.  PRESTON,  after  some  remarks  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, moved  to  amend  the  first  resolution  by  striking 
out  all  after  the  word  *' Betolved,'*  and  inserting  as  fol- 
lows: 

'*  That  such  appropriations  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purpose  ought  to  be  made,  to  carry  on  the  system 
of  general  defence  and  permanent  protection  of  tbe 
country." 

Mr.  WRIGHT  expressed  a  desire  to  be  heard  oo  tbe 
subject,  but  was  not  prepared  to  speak  to-day. 

Mr.  PRESTON  moved  to  postpone  the  further 
consideration  of  the  subject  until  Monday:  Ayesl9i 
noes  20. 

The  subject  was  then  postponed  until  to-morrov. 

Mr.  CLAY  then  said  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rett* 
tions  were  desirous  to  ascertain  the  genuineness  of  tbe 
letter  of  the  Due  de  Broglie  to  M.  Pageot;  and  he  hsd 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  SecreUry  of  State,  which, 
with  the  reply,  he  desired  to  lay  on  the  table,  and  mo- 
ved the  printing;  which  was  ordered. 

Several  bills  from  the  House  were  now  taken  up, 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  and  finsu/ 
passed. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 

Thuhsdat,  Fibkitart  11. 
MASSACHUSETTS  CLAIMS. 

Mr.  DAVIS  rose  to  ask  leave  to  introduce  * j<""j,^* 
olution,  pursuant  to  the  notice  given  by  him  yc8te^dl3^ 
He  said  it  might  be  proper  for  him  to  explain  tlie  objeet 
of  the  resolution,  as  otherwise  it  might  not  be  under- 
stood by  the  Senate.  In  1830,  Congress  passed  abv 
directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  examine  and  ^^^ 
claim  of  Massachusetts  for  services,  &c.,  during  the  we 
war.  In  obedience  to  this  law,  the  cUim  had  been  ptf" 
tially  examined,  and  the  amount  in  part  paid.  HewouWt 
however,  observe  that,  in  making  that  examination,  tW 
of  the  vouchers  were  found  informal  and  defective,  •*» 
the  Department,  being  tied  to  very  strict  roles  of  «T»' 
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dence,  which  did  not  admit  of  any  discretion,  or  of  the 
•dmission  of  other  evidence  yarying^  from  that  preacri' 
bed,  to  supply  its  place,  was  constrained,  against  the 
oanifest  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  to  suspend 
nch  items,  though  probably  fully  convinced  that  many 
of  them  were  as  much  entitled  to  allowance  as  any  which 
htve  been  paid. 

Things  being  thus  situated,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tires,  by  a  resolution  passed  in  Februar}',  1833,  directed 
the  Secretary  to  proceed  and  examine  such  portions  of 
tbe  claim  as  remained  unpaid,  and  to  report  to  that  body 
nch  sums,  if  any,  as  ought  to  be  allowed,  according  to- 
tbe  principles  of  that  law.  The  Secretary  has  been  en- 
p^  in  this  examination,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
bis  report,  but  meeU  with  the  embarrassments  he  had 
described}  and  it  was  difficult  for  the  State  to  supply 
tbe  defects,  af^er  a  lapse  of*  more  than  twenty  years,  as 
many  of  the  witnesses  were  dead,  and  others  In  parts 
Bnknown.  It  was  not  only  impossible,  in  many  instances, 
towpplythe  defects,  but  it  would  be  attended  with 
great  delay  and  expense,  while  other  evidence,  equally 
ntisftctory,  can  be  easily  reached. 

,  II  is,  he  would  observe,  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  re- 
ceire  such  evidence  in  preparing  his  report,  that  he  bad 
iBored  the  resolution.  The  object  of  it  met  the  appro- 
bationofthe  Secretary,  and, -as  there  could  be  no  rea- 
Jonable  objection  to  it,  he  hoped  it  would  meet  with  the 
■peedy  action  of  the  Senate.     That  it  might,  however, 

.  be  fully  understood,  he  would  move  to  refer  it  to  the 
coMidcration  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  with 
the  hope  that  it  would  command  their  early  attention. 

Tlie  resolution,  which  is  as  follows,  then  bad  two 
feidinpi,  and  was  referred  agreeably  to  the  motion: 

Booked  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  BepreBentativee, 
ff«.,  That  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  preparing  his  re- 
port, pursuant  to  a  resolve  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tifei,  agreed  to  on  the  twenty. fourth  of  February,  eight- 

,  een  hundred  and  thirty-two,  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  au- 
thorized, without  regard  to  existing  rules  and  require- 
^eiA%  to  receive  such  evidence  as  is  on  file,  and  any 
further  proofs  which  may  be  offered,  tending  to  establish 
the  validity  of  the  claims  of  Massachusetts  upon  tbe 
Uniied  States,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  services,  disburse- 
iicnti,  and  expenditures,  during  the  l^te  war  with  Great 
Britain;  and,  in  all  cases  where  such  evidence  shall,  in 
bit  judgment,  prove  the  truth  of  the  items  of  claim,  or 
^7  part  thereof,  to  act  on  the  same  in  like  manner  as  if 
the  proof  consisted  of  such  vouchers  and  evidence  as  is 
f^oired  by  existing  rules  and  regulations  touching  the 
»ik>wance  of  such  claims.^ 

PROTECTION  OF  THE  FRONTIERS,  &c. 

The  resolutions  submitted  some  days  since  by  Mr. 
Tirrox,  the  first  directing  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  to  inquire  how  far  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
u  It  present  constituted,  was  sufficient  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  frontiers  and  to  garrison  the  forts  of  the  Uni- 
cd  States;  and  the  second  directing  an  inquiry,  wheth- 
er the  pay  and  emoluments  of  the  officers  of  the  army 
WIS  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  the  duties  performed 
by  them,  were  taken  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  LINN  said  that  the  first  resolution  was  the  same, 
uoKitt  word  for  word,  with  one  on  the  same  subject  of- 
fered by  him  some  days  since,  and  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate. It  had  been  sent  to  the  War  Department,  from 
which  no  answer  had  yet  been  received. 

The  CHAIR  read  the  resolution  which  was  adopted 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Livir,  and  remarked  4hat  there 
^  a  slight  difference  between  that  and  the  one  just 
^ered.  The  inquiry  in  the  first  was  directed  to  the 
War  Department,  while  that  of  the  second  was  directed 
» the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

Mr.  PRESTOM  observed  that  the  two  resolutions 
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were  in  substance  the  same,  the  mode  of  inquiry  onljr 
being  different.  That  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Liw]  was  directed  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  who,  in  pursuance  of  it,  would  give  the  necessary 
information  to  the  Senate;  while,  under  the  present  res- 
olution, the  committee  would  necessarily  have  to  obtain 
tbe  same  information  from  the  War  Department.  It 
seemed  to  him,  therefore,  that  the  second  resolution  was 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  TIPTON  then  withdrew  his  first  resolution,  and 
the  one  calling  for  information  relative  to  the  pay  of  the 
officers  of  the  army  was  adopted. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  TYLER,  the  special  order  was 
postponed  until  Monday,  and  the  Senate  took  up  the 
following  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  several  corporations 
of  the  District  of  Columbia: 

A  BILL  for  the  relief  of  the  several  corporate  cities  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Be  it  enaetfid,  6fc.,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to 
enter  into  and  make  such  contract  or  arrangements  as  to 
him  may  appear  proper,  with  the  holders  of  the  eviden- 
ces of  debt  contracted  and  entered  into  between  tbe 
cities  of  Washington,  Alexandria,  and  Georgetown,  and 
certain  individuals  in  Holland,  negotiated  by  Richard 
Rush,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  said  corporate  bodies,  for  the 
purpose  of  fully  assuming  upon  the  United  States  the 
entire  obligation  of  paying  said  debts,  with  the  accruing 
interest  thereon,  according  to  the  terms  of  said  contract! 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  directed  and 
authorized  to  pay,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sum  or  sums  as  have 
been  paid,  or  from  time  to  time  may  become  and  fall 
due  in  the  shape  of  interest,  exchanges,  costs,  or  ex- 
penses, incurred  by  the  terms  of  said  contract  of  loan,  or 
in  and  about  the  negotiation  therefor. 

Mr.  TYLER  said  that  the  pecuniar}'  affairs  of  the  Dis- 
trict were  seriously  embarrassed,  and  that  Cong^ress  was 
looked  to  for  immediate  and  efficient  relief.  The  sum 
due  by  the  corporate  bodies  of  the  three  cities  was,  so 
large  in  amount  that  it  could  not  be  paid  without  tbe 
sacrifice  of  their  greatest  and  best  interests.  It  is  im- 
possible that  these  difficulties  should  be  surmounted,  or 
that  they  should  enjoy  any  thing  like  prosperity  in  fu- 
ture, without  the  speedy,  prompt,  and  efficient  action 
of  Congress.  ^  A  process  of  levy  and  execution  has  al- 
ready been  issued,  which  places  the  people  of  this  Dis- 
trict in  a  state  of  hopeless  aespondency;  and  without  tbe 
active,  liberal,  and  immediate  interposition  of  Govern- 
ment, th«  picture  which  will  be  presented  by  these  cor- 
porations will  be  lamentable,  and  one  which  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  overcharge.  Their  indebtedness  amounts 
to  one  and  a  half  million,  and  if  we  were  not  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  loan  which  was  negotiated,  we 
afleait  involvcfd  these  cities  in  the  consequences  which 
have  grown  out  of  it,  and  ought  to  go  to  the  extent  of  this 
sum  in  their  favor.  Government  had  always  made  this 
work  an  object  of  peculiar  attention,  and  one  from  the 
completion  of  which  they  expected  to  reap  a  golden 
harvest.  Mr.  Madison  recommended  it  in  his  message* 
dwelling  upon  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  its  prose* 
cution,  and  believing  it  would  prove  a  benefit  and  a 
blessing.  His  successor,  if  he  did  not  recommend  it  m 
totidem  venbist  was  present  when  the  first  earth  was  re- 
moved, and  Congress,  stimulated  by  him,  subscribed  to 
the  undertaking. 

According  to  the  old  eharter  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal,  it  was  to  be  only  thirty  feet  wide,  and  to 
contain  three  feet  of  water.  It  might  easily  have  been 
executed  according  to  the  original  plan,  therefore,  by 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  people  of  this  District.  Bat 
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Congress  interposed,  faUlIy  interpoied,  to  have  it  chM|f- 
ed  into  a  great  national  work,  and  to  induce  the  original 
huldert  of  stock  to  contemplate  its  prosecution  to  the 
Alleganies,  and  even  the  union  of  the  waters  of  the  Po- 
tomac with  those  of  the  Ohio.  They  encourifj^d  the 
scheme  in  every  way^  enlarged  the  dimensions  of  the 
work,  and  extended  its  route,  and  thus  offered  the 
greatest  inducement  to  the  people  to  devote  their  whole 
energies  and  resources  to  an  object,  the  completion  of 
which  was  to  pour  treasure  into  their  laps. 

The  contraction  of  the  debt  was  in  net  countenanced 
by  Government.  A  letter  was  written  by  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  (Mr.  Rush,)  directed  to  the 
Messrs.  Baring,  urging  upon  them  to  negotiate  the  loan, 
pledging,  in  so  many  words,  to  them  the  faith  and  honor 
of  his  Government  for  its  future  payment. 

All,  then,  g^es  on  smoothly;  the  citizens  are  filled 
with  hope  and  confidence  in  consequence  of  the  stimuli 
you  have  offered;  and  if,  by  your  own  action,  you  have 
involved  your  citizens,  and  then  changed  your  course, 
are  you  not  bound  by  the  strongest  and  most  honorable 
obligmtion,  by  every  consideration  of  probity  and  fair 
dealing,  to  assist  and  relieve  them  firom  their  embarrass- 
ments^ 

I  plant  myself  upon  tliis  principle.  I  have  said  you 
are  the  actual  endorsers;  and  so  you  are.  If  the  prop- 
erty of  these  people  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake or  a  conflagration,  should  we  not,  considerin]^ 
the  letter  of  recommendation  which  has  been  given,  be 
bound  in  honor  to  pay  it^  This,  at  least,  is  equity,  and 
should  induce  the  interposition  of  the  law.  The  ground 
upon  which  I  plant  this  report  is  tenable  in  a  court  of 
law,  and  much  more  ought  it  to  be  so  here.  Govern- 
ment has  a  lien  upon  these  effects,  and  the  question  is, 
whether  we  shall  not  execute  it  Will  you  cause  levy 
and  sale  to  be  made^  The  process  is  already  out,  exe- 
cution is  awaiting,  and  it  is  therefore  that  I  ask  for  a 
speedy  action.  Various  expedients  were  mentioned  in 
the  committee  room  for  relieving  them.  One  was,  (but 
it  was  readily  abandoned,)  to  take  a  transfer  of  the 
stock,  but  it  was  thought  w«  had  too  much  to  do  with 
the  canal  already.  The  only  way  is  to  act  liberally; 
take  the  debt;  it  will  produce  no  pressure  on  our  treas- 
ury; it  is  to  be  paid  In  instalments,  only  $300,000  annu- 
ally. Take,  then,  the  debt  at  once;  the  people  of  this 
District  are  now  borne  to  the  ground;  bid  them  stand 
erect. 

Mr.  CLAT  said  that  he  certainly  felt  inclined  to  do 
something  for  these  petitioners,  but  he  really  saw  no 
reason  why  they  should  retain  the  stock,  and  we  assume 
the  debt.  He  might  vote  for  the  bill  in  its  present 
shape,  but,  unless  some  provision  for  a  transfer  of  the 
stock  was  introduced  with  it,  he  was  sure,  firom  the  tem- 
per and  disposition  manifested  by  the  Senate,  that  it 
would  never  become  a  law.  It  was  not  dealing  out 
equal  and  impartial  justice.  Tliere  were  some  constitu- 
tional objections  also.  We  cannot  constitutionally  sub- 
scribe to  a  work  like  this,  and  yet  we  can  assume  the 
debt  of  others  arising  out  of  such  subscription.  So 
gentlemen  argued.  The  only  proper  course  was  to  take 
the  stock. 

Mr.  TYLEU  replied  that  he  had  no  desire  to  ^  any 
further  into  this  canal;  it  was  his  opinion,  if  you  got 
hold  of  any  more  stock,  you  would  catch  a  Tartar.  As 
to  any  constitutional  scruples,  he  would  merely  observe 
that,  if  Government  had  induced  these  people  to  con- 
tract a  debt,  he  could  see  no  reason  why  Government 
should  not  pay  it.  If  a  man  is  put  in  jail  against  the  con- 
stitution, can  you  not  release  him^  Must  he  remain  there 
all  his  life^  He  should  prefer  the  bill  in  its  present 
siiape. 

Mr.  SOUTHARD  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  adding 
a  new  section  providing  th}it  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 


ury IS  authorized  and  directed,  before  he  shall  cany  into 
effect  tlie  provisions  of  this  law,  to  receive  from  the  oo^ 
porate.  authoritiea  a  transfitr  of  the  sleek  slandisg  in  tlie 
name  of  the  different  corporations,  &c. 

'  Mr.  BENTON  aaid  Uiat  he  voted  against  the  kw,  nk 
that  he  had  always  anticipsited  a  kind  of  moral  daroK  by 
which  they  should  be  compelled  to  pay  this  debt.  Rs 
had  voted  to  pay  the  interest,  and  made  up  his  mind  vben 
he  did  so  to  pay  the  principal  ahn.  He  was  not  preps- 
red,  however,  to  hear  the  parties  ask,  and  thecooNaittee 
propose,  tJiat  they  should  keep  the  stock;  that  wss  rsther 
too  much.  The  partnership  had  been  excecdiaglj  iis> 
fortunate,  so  much  so,  that  he  was  unwilling  tbsttbe 
active  member  of  it  should  be  intrusted  with  snotlKr 
dollar.  He  shmild  wish  the  bill  to  b^  recommitted,  with 
a  full  expression  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  SeoMe, 
that,  in  its  present  shape,  it  could  not  pass. 

Mr.  SHEPLEY  said  that,  if  they  assumed  thii  stock, 
tbey  should  assume  also  the  responsibility  of-appoinlisf 
oficers,  collecting  tolls,  makings  repairs^  and  traanetiiy 
the  usual  and  common  bnainesa  of  «  corporation.  Ih 
did  not  wish  Government  to  appear  in  any  such  csjpiei- 
ty.  In  another  view  the  biH  was  somewhat  extraordunij 
in  its  character,  for  it  went  the  length,  not  that  Govern-' 
ment  was  to  pay  the  debt  only,  but  tlie  interest  on  it  is 
all  time  to  come.  There  was  neither  reason,  senie^  nor 
propriety,  in  this. 

Mr.  NILES  was  of  opinion  that  Government  hsd  is 
agency  whatever  in  bringinf^  about  the  twhwwmeA 
in  which  the  affsirs  of  these  corporations  were  isvohcd 
It  was  the  natural  result  of  a  reckless  improvkienoe  os 
their  paK. 

Mr.  PORTER  stated  that  he  was  unwilling  to  tike 
this  stock.  We  should  again  becoine  interested;  sgiii 
excite  hope  and  confidence  in  those  who  might  bcooae 
our  partners,  and  sgnin  be  petitioned  for  relief;  for  e«^ 
porate  bodies  were  never  alow  in  presnng  their  claia* 
upon  Congress.  Still  a  solemn  duty  called  upon  us  to 
reject  the  bill,  unless  a  clause  waa  introduced  prondiif 
for  a  transfer  of  thestock  to  the  United  States.  Wbetkr 
of  value  or  not,  we  were  entitled  to  it.  Let  us  take  ii, 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sell  it  viibi" 
twelve  months  for  what  it  will  brin^. 

Mr.  SOUTHARD  said  that  we  were  not,  ss  Ibegen* 
tieman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Sbbpi.it}  supposed,  about  to 
assume,  fur  the  first  time,  the  duties  of  a  corporate  body. 
This  Government,  ao  far  back  as  1828,  had  astborittd 
the  purchase  of  this  stock  to  the  amount  of  one  nuU>"* 
of  money.  Whether  right  or  wrong  in  m  doinfTi  ^'^ 
not  for  him  to  say :  there  was  the  bw  on  the  itatote 
book.  The  suggestions  of  tlie  gentleman,  tberefoiti 
are  laid  aside  by  this  single  fact.  Dut  Government  had 
done  much  more.  They  had  passed  an  act  ^^"^ '^ 
District  power  to  make  the  subscription,  and  ^^!j!z 
authorized  the  borrowing  of  the  money  in  Europe.  Tnc 
money  never  would  have  been  loaned,  but  for  tbe^^ 
spons'lbility  assumed  by  us.  If  not  a  legal,  we  lend«fto 
a  high  and  honorable  security,  and  so  any  enligbteneo 
jury  would  decide. 

Gentlemen  were  desirous  that  Government  ihould  pin 
with  the  stock.  If  you  do  add  a  provision  aotboriiiiV 
the  Secretary  to  seH  at  a  given  time,  you  will  M  tb» 
there  will  be  little  difference  between  such  an  opentios 
and  the  giving  of  the  money  to  the  corporalios.  !■ 
either  case  the  sacrifice  will  be  complete.  If  you  aW 
no  period  for  the  disposal  of  the  stock,  you  intntft  ^ 
with  an  executive  officer.  And  this  I  will  do>  ^^^^ 
reluctant  I  may  be,  rather  than  that  the  billtbouM^ 
lost.  • 

It  is  said  the  District  is  bankrupt.  It  is  so.  Tlie  ^' 
eoutive  has  appointed  an  sgent  to  sell  property;  n^  "* 
been  directed  to  proceed;  and  your  very  ^•P'**'Vl|2 
pass  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  creditor.    Vsor  w** 
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tretsury,  in  tiicli  case,  would  not  be  Urge  enough  to  re- 
deem your  honor.  This  is  not  an  emergency  in  which 
mt  can  stand  still.  Something  must  be  done.  He  was 
prepared  to  make  any  arrangement  satisfactory  to  the 
Senate;  to  vote  for  tlie  sale  of  the  stock,  when  the 
proper  time  for  taking  such  vote  should  arrive,  or  to 
place  it  in  trust  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
He  boped  the  amendment  tp  the  amendment  would  not 
prevail. 

Mr.  60LDSB0R0UGH  said  lie  was  inclined  to  vote 
fcr  Uie  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
No  (greater  mischief  coukl  be  caused  than  by  announcing 
tbtt  the  United  States  would  sell  the  stock.  There  are 
efforU  going  forward  to  finish  the  work,  and  the  notifi- 
cuion  that  the  stock  would  be  sold  at  a  given  time  would 
hnt  the  effect  of  totally  discrediting  it. 

Mr.  PORTER  a«d  he  would  not  press  his  suggestion 
for  (be  sale  of  the  stock,  although  he  considered  that  it 
would  be  the  wisest  courve  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
■ent  to  get  rid  of  the  stock,  be  it  valuable  or  worthless. 
He  bad  prepared  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of  his 
iriend  from  New  Jersey,  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
sell  the  stock  within  the  apace  of  five  years.  Discretion 
num  be  vested  somewhere;  and  he  presumed  the  Sec- 
rrtary  of  the  Treasury  would  exercise  it  wisely,  and  that 
tbe  re«ilt  would  not  be  to  injure  the  value  of  the  stock. 
»lisd heard  with  great  surprise  the  argument  of  his 
Jwid  from  New  Jersey,  that  the  Governnsent  was  liable 
nrsfl  the  debts  of  the  corporation. 

[Mr.  SovraABD  expUined  that  the  law  had  given  all 
•jbe  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  to  col- 
lect the  money  and  take  all  the  measures;  and  that  the 
jnoa«y  would  not  have  been  lent  had  not  the  creditors 
"oked  on  the  Government  as  becoming  responsible.] 

Mr.  PoBTXE  resumed,  and  said  that  he  hoped  the 
laendment  would  be  ingrafted  on  the  bill,  although  he 
ewW  not  say  that  be  should  vote  against  the  bill  if  U  was 
aot  adopted. 

Mr.  LKIGH  did  not  see  that  there  was  any  essential 
«frcresoe  between  tbe  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Coonectieut  and  Uiat  rfihe  Senator  from  Louisiana.  If, 
9f  purchasing  stock  in  the  canal  company,  we  had 
«ngm  a  Tartar,  it  was  one  which  we  can  get  rid  of 
whenever  we  please.    He  said  that  Congress  had  taken 

SJ^'^^r*"**^'*  ■**?  '"  &^^^  •  M«»  on  **»«  properly 
«  wdmduals.  This  had  been  done;  and  the  only  ques- 
hon  now  is,  how  the  Government  is  to  secure  the 
pjWKia  of  the  debt;  for  he  contended  that  we  had 
gwwtied  the  payment  of  the  debt  to  the  Dutch  credit- 
on,  and  we  had  no  right  to  avail  ourselves'  of  the  plea 
w  a  former  Congress  had  done  an  unconstitutional  act. 
He  entertained  no  idea  that  the  people  of  the  West 
•w»  «▼«'  use  this  canal  to  transport  their  produce, 
Jien  they  have  the  great  rivers  of  the  West,  any  more 
Jtn  that  they  would  forego  tbe  blessed  «ght  of  tbe  sun 
"Ij"*  •ke  of  extracting  sunbeams  from  cucumbers. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  did  not  understand  the  only  question 
•*  this  bill  to  be  whether  the  Government  should  pay  the 
*^' "wwr  due;  but  it  was  to  pay  to  the  corporations  all 
?«y  bsd  paid;  to  refund  every  expenditure.  The  only 
J««mcation  rests  on  the  ground  of  an  improvident  con- 
™.  On  what  principle  was  the  Government  to  pay 
yfc  to  the  corporations  what  they  had  paid?  He  had 
««d  this  debate  with  infinite  ijain.  It  appeared  to 
!!*^J»  he  was  living  in  the  last  sUge  of  a  corrupt  age. 
He  wished  to  know  if  his  constituents  were  to  be  taxed 
w  pty  this  money.  There  was  no  constitutional  power 
wgwe  the  money.  As  far  as  he  could,  he  would  af- 
ww  relief,  but  it  must  be  only  «s  far  as  the  necessity  of 
Bie  case  requires,  and  that  under  aU  possible  indemni. 
nok  Re  was  willing  to  go  as  far  as  the  million  and  a 
#v?*^  ^^^  *«ke  •  mortgage  on  the  property,  with 
^  npit  to  recdf e  dividendsy  and  to  make  sale.    He 


wished  to  recommit  the  bill,  with  instructions  to  report 
it  in  that  form. 

Mr.  LEIGH  said  he  was  willing  to  go  no  fiirther  than 
to  pay  the  principal  and  the  interest  in  arrear. 
,  Mr.  TYLBR  reminded  the  Senate  that  they  had  paid 
the  interest  for  the  tsHy  of  Wasliington  (175,000)  last 
year,  and  the  object  now  is  to  put  all  the  corporations 
on  the  same  footing.  If  the  act  of  the  Government 
brought  the  corporations  into  this  difficulty,  why  not 
relieve  them  fully  from  their  distress,  instead  of  going 
halfway?  Alexandria  subscribed  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  the  United  Slates  should  subscribe  a  million 
of  stock.  He  declared  that  he  would  stand  by  the  con- 
stitution as  long  as  he  lived,  but  he  believed  the  Gov- 
ernment was  bound  to  relieve  these  cities  and  he  be- 
lieved this  could  be  done  without  violating  the  consti- 
tution. We  had  applied  stimulants,  and  induced  the 
corporations  to  do  what  they  had  done;  this  is  their 
only  Legislature,  and  there  is  a  moral  obligation  on  the 
Government  to  redeem  its  plighted  faith,  and  reUeve 
the  cities. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  insisted  that  all  which  was  necessary 
to  be  done  to  place  Georgetown  and  Alexandria  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  Washington  was  to  give  to 
these  two  cities  as  much  interest  as  had  been  given  to 
Washington,  and  not  to  pay  all  the  debt  and  tbe  inter- 
est of  tbe  Washington  part  of  the  loan  twice  over. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  said  the  bill  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  noake  the  best  terms  he  can  with  the 
holders.  We  are  not  in  a  situation  to  borrow  money  st 
six  per  cent.,  and  he  wished  that,  if  the  bill  were  r^ 
committed,  it  should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  that 
the  holders  of  the  stock  shall  immediately  surrender 
the  stock.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  when  this 
improvident  bill  passed.  He  did  not  intend  to  debate 
it,  but  he  would  contend  that  the  act  of  Congress 
did  not  make  the  Government  responsible.  Its  only 
effect  was  to  cheat  foreigners.  He  would  not  say  how 
far  the  moral  obligation  went.  He  would  not  vote  for 
the  bill  in  any  way,  but  he  wished  to  protect  the  Gov- 
ernment as  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  LEIGH  said,  if  we  had  in  any  way  used  language 
which  implied  responsibility,  we  were  bound  in  equity  (o 
pay  the  debt.  He  had  no  idea  that  we  should  ever  be 
completely  reimbursed. 

Mr.  DAVIS  said  he  should  be  very  unwilling  to  vote 
for  the  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  now  stands.  One 
reason  was  the  indefiniteness  of  the  sum.  Another  arose 
out  of  the  price  at  which  scrip  would  be  In  Holland. 
He  thought  it  would  bear  a  considerable  advance  on  the 
nominal  sum.  He  wished  to  see  some  estimate,  to  be 
assured  whether  the  million  and  a  half  could  be  pur- 
chased for  that  sum.  He  was  m  tbe  House  wJien  the 
act  passed,  and  was  at  that  time  very  doubtful  whether 
Congress  had  any  right  to  pledge  the  property  of  indi- 
vidual citizens  of  the  District  to  make  a  canal  through 
Maryhmd  and  Virginia.  Another  objection  was,  that 
this  act  would  induce  other  foreigners  to  think  that  our 
Government  would  giuiranty  similar  loans.  He  had 
also  been  subjected  to  a  reproach  for  illiberality,  be- 
cause he  was  unwilling  to  give  the  corporations  a  power 
to  borrow  money.  The  District  of  Columbia  was  on  its 
knees,  and  instead  of  seducing  the  corporations  into 
the  act,  they  put  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  merely  a 
solicitation  of  a  little  more  power.  He  had  been  not 
at  all  disappointed  in  the  result.  When  the  bill  should 
be  presented  in  a  form  in  which  he  could  understand  it, 
he  would  take  tbe  responsibility  of  a  vote  one  way  or 
tbe  other.     He  could  not  vote  for  it  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  said  he  should  vote  for  the 
motion  to  recommit,  if  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  withdraw  his  instructions.  He  denied  that  there 
was  any  guMrantee,  and  said  such  was  the  understanding 
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when  the  bill  was  passed.  The  amount  of  interest  and 
expenditures  it  might  be  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  he 
wished  to  leave  it  to  the  committee  to  report  the  bill  in 
such  form  aft  they  might  think  best. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  then  withdrew  his  instructions. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  WRIGHT,  the  bill  was 
recommitted. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


Fbidat,  Fxbbuabt'12. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  returning  certain  resolutions  of  the  Le- 
gislature of  the  State  of  Indiana,  concerning  the  sale  of 
the  public  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Wayne.  Th6 
message,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  is  as  follows: 

7b  ikt  SenaU  of  the  Uniied  States,- 

I  herewith  return  to  the  Senate  the  resolution  of  the 
Ltegislatare  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  requesting  the  Pres- 
ident to  suspend  from  sale  a  strip  of  land  ten  miles  in 
width,  on  a  line  from  Moiiceytown  to  Fort  Wayne, 
which  resolution  was  referred  to  me  on  the  5th  instant. 

It  appears  from  the  memorial,  to  which  the  resolution 
is  subjoined,  that  the  lands  embraced  therein  have  been 
in  market  for  several  years  past;  that  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  have  applied  to  Congress  for  the 
passage  of  a  law  giving  that  State  the  right  to  purchase 
at  such  reduced  prices  as  Congress  may  fix;  and  that 
their  suspension  from  sale  is  requested  as  auxiliary  to 
this  application. 

By  the  acts  of  Cong^eib  now  in  force,  all  persons  who 
may  choose  to  make  entries  for  these  lands,  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  law,  are  entitled  to  purchase  the 
same;  and,  as  the  President  possesses  no  dispensing 
power,  it  will  be  obvious  to  the  Senate  that,  until  au- 
tborixed  by  law,  he  cannot  rightfully  act  on  the  subject 
referred  to  him. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

FXBBUABT  11,  1836. 

LAND  BILL. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  EWING,  the  bill  appropriating  for 
a  limited  term  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  &c., 
was  taken  up,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  day  for  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  EWING  then  moved  to  postpone  the  bill,  and 
make  it  the  special  orrler  for  Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  BENTON  wished  that  it  should  be  Wednesday 
week,  as  he  desired  to  call  up  a  military  bill  early  next 
week. 

Mr.  EWING  persisted  in  his  motion  for  Wednesday; 
the  question  was  taken,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative: 
Yeas  16,  nays  13. 

SLAVERY  MEMORIALS. 

The  Pennsylvania  memorial,  praying  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  called  up,  as 
the  first  on  the  list  of  general  orders. 

Mr.  SOUTHARD  asked  if  it  was  not  the  understand- 
ing that  Friday  should  be  devoted  to  private  bills. 

The  CHAIK.     At  one  o'clock. 

Mr.  SOUTHARD  hoped  that,  as  it  was  so  near  to  that 
hour,  this  subject  woula  be  postponed. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  would  be 
heard  on  the  subject.  He  had  waited  some  time  for 
the  opportunity,  and  it  was  proper  td  dispose  of  the 
subject  as  early  as  pottible. 

Mr.  PORTER  said  it  was  desirable  to  get  through  tlie 

grivate  bills,  and  prevent  their  accumulation^  and  he 
oped  the  Senator  from  Alabama  would  acquiesce  in 
the  postponement.    Still,  if  the  Senator  from  AUbama 


earnestly  desired  to  go  on  to^y,  be  would  withdraw 
any  opposition. 

Mr.  MOORE  expressed  a  wisli  to  go  on  with  the  d«- 

cussion. 

Mr.  EWING  objected  to  tak'mg  up  the  subject  mt  tb« 
time.  There  was  other  business  pressing  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate,  and  this,  if  taken,  up,  would 
probably  occupy  the  day.  Mr.  E.  said  he  had  aeTeral 
memorials  of  a  similar  character  in  his  possession,  which 
he  wished  soon  to  present,  but  he  waited  until  this 
should  be  disposed  of  before  he  offered  them;  and  whea 
he  did  offer  them,  he  wished  to  present  his  views  oa 
the  subject.  He  thought  it  better  to  pass  it  by  to-daj, 
and  take  it  up  early  next  week,  and  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  TALLMADGE,  considering  that  it  would  be 
proper  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who  intro- 
duced  the  memorial,  should  be  present,  moved  to  post- 
pone I  he  consideration  of  the  subject  until  Monday. 

Mr.  MOORE  then  said  he  would  move  to  lay  the  sub- 
ject on  the  table,  as  the  Scmitor  from  Pennsylvania  was 
not  present. 

These  motions  were  withdrawn;  and 
Mr.  M.  addressed  the  Senate-  in  support  of  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  CALRouir  that  the  petition  be  not  received. 

Mr.  M.  said  he  felt  sensibly  the  obligationa  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Senate,  by  their  ad- 
ioumment,  when  this  subject  was  under  discussioD  at  a 
late  hour  on  a  former  day;  and,  in  order  to  make  what 
he  had  no  doubt  they  would  receive  as  a  suitable  returw 
for  that  indulgence,  he  promised  to  be  as  brief  in  his 
remarks  as  possible;  and  he  would  not  even  now  tres- 
pass upon  their  patience  for  a  aingle  moment,  except 
for  tiic  peculiar  course  of  remark  that  had  been  indulg- 
ed in  by  certain  Senators,  and  the  high  sUte  of  excite- 
ment which  prevailed  in  the  section  of  country  from 
which  he  came,  connected  with  the  subject. 

Mr.  M.  desired  to  assure  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  BucHiirAw]  who  introduced  this  petkioi^  that, 
in  any  thing  he  should  say,  or  In  the  vote  which  he  was 
about  to  record  against  receiving  the  petition,  be  was 
not  influenced  by  any  want  of  regard  for  that  orderly 
and  highly  respectable  body  of  men  from  which  it  ems- 
I  nated;  for  he  believed  in  his  heart,  as  a  profession,  the 
society  of  Quakers  or  Friends  had  as  much  to  coamiand 
his  regard  as  any  other,  it  was  true,  he  said,  there 
were  certain  points  in  their  creed,  or  book  of  faith,  to 
which  he  could  by  no  means  subscribe. 

But  it  was  claimed  for  these  petitioners  that  they  had 
assumed  their  attitude  before  the  Senate  under  the  coo- 
stitution,  and  that  the  Senate  had  no  right  to  refuse  to 
receive  their-petition. 

Mr.  M.  said  it  was  with  great  deference,  ^reat  defer- 
ence, indeed,  to  the  opinions  of  others,  that  be  beg^gcd 
leave  to  say,  in  his  opinion,  ttiat  that  article  in  .the  con- 
stitution which  guaranties  to  the  citizens  of  the  country 
the  right  peaceably  to  assemble  and  petition  for.  the  re- 
dress of  grievances  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter 
whatever  I  that  it  was  entirely  foreign  to  the  subject;  and 
asked  whether  Congress  was  about  to  pass  any  law  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  infringement  of  this  right,  thus 
secured,  peaceably  to  assemble  and  petition  for  the  re- 
dress of  grievances.  Was  any  such  proposition  pending? 
No.  Had  these  petitioners  complained  of  any  grievance 
with  which  they  were  afflicted?  No.  They  had  com- 
plained of  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  a  grievance,  and  they  had  complained  of 
the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  tbey 
had  been  pleased  to  denounce  in  no  measured  terms. 
They  had  also  taken  the  liberty  to  denounce  those  who 
participated  in  that  trade.  And  to  these  allegations  he 
said  he  would  make  a  single  reply.  He  said,  if  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  be  an  evil  or  a  grievance,  it 
was  one  which  it  belonged  exclusively  to  the  people  of 
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the  District  to  adopt  the  necessary  measures  to  redress 
snd  be  relieved  of^  and  not  to  the  people  of  Pennsylva- 
nil.  And  as  reprded  the  traffic  carried  on  in  the  per- 
lon  of  slaves,  this  had  been  the  case  ever  since  the  Gov- 
ernment was  esUbiished;  and  .he  was  j^lad  to  know  this 
property  was  secured  and  guarantied  not  only  to  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  to  the  citizens  of 
all  the  slaveholding  Stales,  by  that  sacred  instrument, 
the  constitution  of  the  land,  which  we  were  all  sworn  to 
•upport.  He  said  he  regretted  that  these  petitioners' 
had,  in  this  instance,  violated  a  rule  of  propriety  in  their 
own  deportment  which  he  believed  they  very  seldom 
Tiohled  upon  any  ordinary  occasion.  He  alluded  to  the 
rule  called  by  some  "  a  golden  one,"  by  others  "the 
derenth  commandment,"  ««that  enjoined  the  duty  upon 
Mch  member  in  society  to  attend  to  bis  own  business, 
and  let  his  neighbors  alone." 

These  petitioners  had  unceremoniously  left  their  own 
domestic  firesides,  and  had  thrusted  themselves  here  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  demanded  that  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  meddle  with  their  neighbor's  concerns.  Sup- 
pose (nid  Mr.  M.)  these  petitioners  were  to  take  it  into 
their  heads  that  the  existence  of  slavery  in  Alabams,  or 
in  any  other  Slate,  or  suppose  they  were  to  imagine  the 
Bherty  of  speech  or  the  freedom  of  the  press  to  the  ex- 
5f"^^«y  *>«vc  been  exercised  of  late,  were  grievances, 
(»nd  he  could  not  doubt  but  many  would  agree  wilh 
wrn  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  had  been  grossly 
ibused  and  licentious,)  yet  would  a  petition,  embracing 
the«e  topics,  be  received  by  this  Senate?  He  thought 
not  •* 

Then,  as  to  the  language  in  which  this  |)etition  is 
couched,  althoug^h  it  was  not  as  offensive  as  that  employ- 
ed in  other  petitions  on  the  same  subject,  yet  it  was 
cwttinly  highly  objectionable;  for  he  said  it  could  not 
be  disguised  that  in  this  petition  was  a  serious  chafge, 
we,  it  was  true,  more  directly  against  the  good  peo- 
ple of  tbe  .District  of  Columbia,  but  it  also  included  a 
portion  of  his  constituents.  The  slave  trade  in  the 
District  IS  denounced,  and  those  who  participate  in  it 
we  denounced  as  being  as  bas6,  as  criminal,  and  as  guil- 
Iji  Mif  they  were  to  be  concerned  in  the  African  slave 
tnde,  which  it  was  known  our  laws  have  characterized 
•ipincy,  and  annexed  to  its  commission  a  capital  puni^- 
■»nt  He  said  he  must  be  permitted,  as  faf  as  his  con- 
•htuents  were  concerned,  to  enter  In  their  behalf  «Mhe 
plea  of  not  guilty;"  and  he  would  gd  further,  and  say 
Ihey  were  not  only  not  guilty  but  entirely  innocent,  and 
»ot  only  innocent  but  slahdered.  He  said  he  would 
enter  ibc  same  plea  in  favor  of  his  colleague  [Mr.  Kifo] 
M^ himself,  for  they,  too,  had  purchased  slaves  in  the 
D«tnct  for  their  own  plantations;  and  he  was  Unwilling 
to  admit  that  they  had  committed  any  crime,  much  less 
one  of  so  serious  an  import  as  that  charged. 

Mr.  Jl.  said  he  would  feel  it  his  duty  to  say  more  in 
defence  of  the  moral  character  and  reputation  of  the 
P«oplc  in  the  South,  who  had  been  wantonly  assailed  as 
regtrded  the  treatment  to  their  slaves;  but  upon  this 
hrwich  of  the  subject  he  had  been  anticipated  by  the 
{J^«*>>c  Senator  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Lsioh,]  who 
had  been  so  happy  in  putting  this  matter  in  its  proper 
point  of  view,  that  but  little  was  left  for  him,  except  to 

f?''^**®  honorable  Senator  his  thanks,  and  the  thanks 
01  his  constituents,  which  he  had  no  doubt  he  would 
receive,  as  he  would  the  gratulations  of  his  own  con- 
Jhtuents,  the  citizens  of  the  Ancient  Dominion,  whose 
honor,  views,  and  principles,  constitutional  rights,  and 
pnvileges,  he  had  so  ably  and  eloquently  defended  and 
wpporicd. 

*•'••*■•  »><Jt  on  this  point  he  would  only  add  that,  to 
jhose  who  knew  the  Southern  people  best,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  doing  them  justice;  they  would  at 
QQce  admit  that  these  atUcks  were  made  either  through 


a  gross  ignorance  of  their  character,  or  from  a  design 
wilfully  to  misrepresent  them.  The  principles  of  hu- 
manity, (said  Mr.  M.,)  which  he  fondly  hoped  had  as  much 
influence  in  a  Southern  as  a  Northern  climate,  as  well 
as  a  proper  regard  for  their  own  interest,  dictated  ft 
different  treatment  to  their  slaves.  Sir,  (said  he,)  they 
constitute  our  property,  our  wealth,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances,  our  all.  Our  interest,  therefore,  requires  that 
we  should  see  that  they  are  treated  with  humanity,  in 
order  that  we  may  derive  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage from  their  services.  And,  sir,  (said  Mr.  M.,)  i  will 
not  hesitate  to  Say,  they  are  well  treated,  well  fed, 
well  clothed,  furnished  with  comfortable  dwellings  to 
shelter  them  from  the  cold  and  from  the  rain.  Yes,  sir, 
and  they  are  well  satisfied,  and  Well  contented,  too,  and 
would  remain  so,  if  permitted;' if  these  officious  inter- 
meddlers,  these  enemies  of  our  peace,  these  instigators 
of  insurrection,  would  only  stay  their  hand,  would  let  us 
alone.  And  surely  we.  have  a  right  to  demand  this 
much;  less  will  not  quiet  or  satisfy  the  South. 

As  a  suitable  commentary  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  South  has  been  slandered  and  abused,  and  a  suitable 
commentary,  too,  upon  the  character  of  those  base  in- 
cendiary productions  with  which  that  section  of  country 
has  been  literally  inundated  of  late,  he  would  refer  to  a 
little  book  that  had  by  accident  got  into  his  hands;  it 
contained  some  plates,  en£p*aving8,  Sec.,  one  object  of 
which  was  doubtless  to  place  the  Southern  people  in  the 
most  odious  and  degraded  point  of  view  that  it  was 
possible  to  imagine,  at  the  ftime  time  that  it  laid  the 
foundation  for  rebellion  and  insurrection  among  a  por- 
tion of  our  population.  He  wonid  not  say  that  this  was 
a  principal  object  in  the  authors  of  this  work,  but  he 
would  say,  this  was  among  the  natural  consequences  of 
productions  of  this  character,  connected  with  another 
result  not  much  |ess  objectionable — the  creating  preju- 
dice and  ill-will  in  the  breast  of  the  Northern  against  the 
Southern  people.  Mr.  M.  said  no  person  of  sensibility, 
of  whatever  political  party  he  might  be,  whether  he 
hailed  from  the  South  or  the  North,  the  Bast  or  the 
West,  could  read  a  half  page  in  this  pamphlet,  and  be 
able  to  suppress  the  most  indignant  feeling.  Sir,  (said 
Mr.  M.,)  will  the  Senate  excuse  me  for  reading  one 
sentence  only  on  the  first  page,  as  a  sample  of  the  workf 
Here  Mr.  M.  read  as  follows: 

**  One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Southern  States  advo- 
eated  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  was,  that 
they  might  be  (ible  to  recover  their  runaways,  as  well 
as  to  open  a  market  for  their  surplus  slaves,  and  increase 
the  number  of  the  slaveholding  States.  For  the  same 
reasons,  they  now  urge  the  purchase  of  Texas." 

Was  ever  a  more  foul  calumny  or  base  libel  published 
against  any  community  or  class  of  citizens? 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  M.,)  I  wish  this  incendiary  author, 
whilst  he  was  so  very  learned  and  orthodox  in  the  rea- 
sons assigned  which  influenced  the  republican  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
had  been'pleased  to  furnish,  us  with  those  which  influen- 
ced the  course  of  certain  politicians  in  getting  up  and 
transmitting  to  Senators  here,  and  members  on  the  other 
floor  of  the  national  Legislature,  instructions,  by  which 
ah  opposition  was  made  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  into 
the  federal  family,  unless  she  Would  come  in  with  a 
restriction  as  regards  slavery,  and  which  opposition  was 
waged  and  prosecuted  with  a  spirit  and  violence  that 
threatened  the  ^integrity  of  the  Union  itself.  Mr.  M. 
doubted  not  but  this  author,  from  his  peculiar  locality, 
could  have  informed  us  whether  that  opposition  was 
predicated  upon  political  considerations,  in  order  to 
prevent  an  accession  of  political  power,  in  proportion 
to  the  black  population,  which  is  entitled  to  representa- 
tion according  to  the  principles  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, or  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  dictate  of  humane 
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•ltd  philanthropic  motives,  which  these  fanatics  nMkke 
great  profession  of,  without  possessing  the  least  particle 
of  such  feeling. 

Mr.  M-  saia  he  had  intended  %o  have  prosecuted  this 
inquiry  with  a  view  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  tiie  secret 
motive  and  latent  springs  which  gave  ris«  to  the  inslruc- 
tions  and  opposition  alluded  to;  but  he  said  be  feared 
be  would  be  deemed  as  approaching  forbidden  ground. 
He  was  well  aware  some  would  thiiUc  it  unkind  to  open 
old  wounds.  Some  honorable  Senators  deprecated  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject;  tbey  deprecated  eycitefnent — 
.caused  by  whom?  Not  by  us  who  oppose  the  reception 
of  these  petitions,  but  by  those  who  get  them  up  and 
aend  them  here.  He  was  well  apprized  that  the  fears 
and  sensibilities  of  certain  gentlemen  were  easily  aroused, 
lest  by  inquiry  and  discussion  a  political  partisan  leader 
■hould  be  involved.  He,  therefore,  would  not  prose- 
cute this  subject  furtlier;  be  would  not  even  say  what 
he  had  intended  to  say,  and  what  might  be  very  well 
said  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  but  would  return  to 
the  petition  of  the  citiaens  of  Pennsylvania,  asking  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  And 
Mr.  M.  desired  to  know  where  was  the  utility  of  receiv- 
ing this  petition  fur  the  avowed  purpose  of  rejecting  it 
immediately.  Would  the  petitioners  consider  themselves 
as  ^eing  treated  with  more  respect  by  giving  this  direc- 
tion to  it  than  if  its  reception  was  refused?  Would  they 
be  inclined  to  appreciate  tliat  right,  guarantied  by  the 
constitution,  peaceably  to  assemble  and  petition  for  the 
redress  of  grievances,  of  which  gentlemen  talk  so  much, 
as  being  worth  one  cent,  if  It  only  extends  to  the  right 
of  having*  petition  read,  and  the  prayer  contained 
therein  forthwith  rejected,  without  having  it  referred  or 
even  considered  in  any  manner.  Gentlemen  attempt  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  a  proposition  to  reject  the 
petition  and  tlie  one  to  reject  the  prayer  of  the  petition; 
but  surely  this  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference, 
tnd  so  he  inuigtaed  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  would 
Ihink. 

Mr.  M.  asked  whether  tliis  procedure  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  give  Congress  jurisdiction  in  this  case^  Was 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  hold  out  the  idea  to  those  peti- 
tioners and  others  who  partake  of  their  views  and  feel- 
ings, that  tbey  have  a  constitutional  right  to  petition 
Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 
Was  it  necessary^  in  order  to  encourage  persons  of  this 
description  to  oontinue  to  harass  and  embarrass  Con- 
gress with  applications  of  this  character?  If  this  was  to 
be  one  of  the  consequences  of  receiving  this  petition,  to 
his  mind  it  furnished  an  additional  reason  why  the  peti- 
tion should  not  be  received.  For  he  would  not  admit 
that  any  had  the  right  to  approach  that  body,  and  de- 
mand, or  even  to  petition  for,  the  adoption  of  a  measure 
which  it  was  admitted  that  Congress  had  no  right  consti- 
tutionally to  pass;  and,  upon  this  point,  be  believed 
there  was  no  difference  in  opinion  among  those  repre- 
senting the  Southern  section  of  the  Union. 

But,  Mr.  M.  said,  he  had  already  intimated  that  an  ex- 
traordinary state  of  excitement  prevailed  in  the  section 
of  country  from  which  he  came,  connected  with  this 
subject;  and,  in  confirmation  of  this  position,  he  would  re- 
fer to  the  numerous  public  meetings  that  bad  been  call- 
ed by  the  citizens  of  the  State.  He  believed  the  people 
in  every  populous  county  had  congregated  themselves 
together  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  such  measures  as 
they  deemed  best  calculated  to  secure  their  safety,  and 
avert  the  evils  and  dreadful  calamity  with  which  they 
were  threatened  by  the  publication  of  these  incendiary 
pamphlets.  Resolutions  bad  been  adopted  advising  a 
more  rigpid  discipline  over  our  servants;  patrols  recom- 
mended to  be  kept  up  incessantly  day  and  night;  passes 
refused  to  be  given  in  the  usual  way;  they  not  permits 
ted  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  holding  their  own 


public  worship  as  usual;  and  many  other  meatares  loek- 
ing  to  additional  restraints  upon  the  comfort  and  libeHy 
of  the  aervants  themselves,  had  foUewed  as  natural  re* 
suits  from  the  state  of  excitement.  But  (said  Mr.  M.) 
this  was  not  all:  resolutions  had  been  adopted  invokiif 
the  aid  and  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  uponOie 
subject,  and  the  General  Assembly  had  aooordiogly 
acted. 

A  memorial  had  been  adopted  by  the  General  Ave** 
biy,  addressed  to  the  Mgialatures  of  the  States  whence 
these  insurrectionary  pamphlets  issued*  *  copy  of  vhich 
be  had  the  honor  of  presentii^  lo  this  body,  aad  vhidi 
the  Senate  indulged  him  in  haviiig  printed,  and  vhich 
now  liea  on  eaoh  Senator's  table.  In  this,  it  will  be 
seen,  a  roost  earnest  appeal  is  made  to  Ibese  legidt- 
tive  bodies,  urging  the  propriety  and  justice  of  legiili* 
tive  enactments  to  punish  tlie  offenders.  Is  more  en* 
dence  wanting?  It  would  be  found  in  the  correepond* 
ence  which  he  had  seen  published  between  the  Gofcra* 
or  of  the  State  of  Alabama  (J.  Gayle)  and  the  Kiees* 
tive  of  the  State  of  New  York,  wherein  it  appears  thit 
the  former  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  in  accordsacc  vitli 
the  oath  lie  had  Uken  to  see  the  laws  of  the  Stale  ftitb* 
fully  executed,  to  make  a  formal  demand  upon  the  lat- 
ter for  the  surrender  of  a  certain  individual  against  vIkmi 
a  bill  of  indictment  had  been  found  by  the  mnd  juroi* 
of  a  respectable  county,  charging  him  with  having  wick* 
edly  and  maliciously  published  and  circulated  these  is- 
cendiary  publications  in  that  State.  It  ia  true,  the  fines* 
tive  of  the  Slate  of  New  York  made  a  very  courteous  re- 
ply to  Governor  Gayle,  declining  a  compliance  with  bs 
demand.  He  refused  to  deliver  up  the  celebrated — 
Williams^  publisher  of ^hat  notorious  and  insurrectioRtff 
work*  upon  constitutional  grounds*  But,  (said  Mr.  Mi) 
as  the  Executive  of  New  York  had  admitted  it  wsscoiati> 
tutional  for  the  General  Assembly  of  that  SUte  to  psshw 
to  punish  those  who  mi^ht  publish  pamphlets  eslcubtn 
to  excite  ret>ellion  and  insurrection  in  a  sister  Stiir,  he 
regretted  that,  whilst  the  Executive  of  New  York  ^ 
made  the  most  liberal  professions  of  kind  feelings  for\^ 
people  of  the  South,  he  sliould  have  declined  to  reco» 
meiKl  to  the  General  Assembly  over  which  he  prenlcdi 
and  exercised  such  a  oommanding  popularity,  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  legislative  enactments  to  punsh 
the  individual  whom  he  liad  refused  to  deliver  u»the 
authority  of  Alabama,  and  hia  associates,  for  the  pro*" 
cution  of  these  nefarious  and  wicked  adiemes  in  which 
tbey  are  engaged,  calculated  to  annoy  and  Bnilly  !• 
threaten  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Soutbem  coantiy. 
Mr.  M.  said  be  could  not  doubt,  if  such  a  recomneflds- 
tion  had  been  made  by  the  Governor  of  New  York,  ii 
good  faith,  that  such  enactments  would  have  been  p>» 
ed;  and  such  would  have  been  more  gratifying  to  the 
Southern  people  than  mere  empty  declarations  or  ex- 
pressions of  friendly  feelings;  they  would  then  have  bad 
the  action  of  the  Executive  in  confirmation  of  bisfrieo^ 
ly  expressions  of  kind  feeling  for  the  South.  He  w 
he  regretted  that  the  Governor  had  not  embrsoed  the 
favorable  opportunity  that  had  been  afforded  hiai  J^ 
prove  the  sincerity  of  the  declarations  so  frequently 
made  by  Northern  gentlemen  in  favor  of  the  Soutbers 
people,  as  connected  with  this  subject. 

Mr.  M.  said  it  was  not  necessary  for  bis  ptirpose  tbil 
he  should  either  commend  and  laud  the  Governor  oi 
Alabama  for  the  course  he  had  pursued  in  relstios  to 
this  subject,  or  that  he  should  censure  the  Exectttiveo| 
the  State  of  New  York  for  tlie  manner  in  which  he  1^ 
thought  proper  to  discharge  his  official  trust  to  ^^^ 
stituenls.  His  object  in  adverting  to  this  topic  «n(<^ 
•how  the  high  state  of  excitement  that  P«**»*vJ 
sUte  of  public  feeling  that  had  scarcely  a  parallel  st  m 
former  period  in  the  history  of  our  country.  ^ 

Mr.  M.  said  there  were  other  circuautances  coait»' 
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ed  wUh  this  matter,  well  caicoilated  to  ezeite  fears  that 
(here  was  sometbrng^  nore  intencled  by  the  abolitton- 
pirty  than  met  the  pubKc  eye.  He  said  he  had  been- 
lalbroied  tliat  frotn  tvo  to  three  hundred  of  these 
petitions  bad  already  been  presented  in  the  other  branch 
of  the  national  Legislatiire.  Many  had  been  presented 
bere,  snore  than  ever  had  been  presented  in  the  same 
knffth  of  time  at  any  former  aeaaion;  how  many  more 
were  jet  lying  in  the  table  drawers  of  honorable  Sena- 
ton^  snd  ia  the  dimwera  of  members  in  the  ether  House, 
wsitis;  a  favorable  moment  to  be  brought  forth  and 
praeated,  he  could  not  say;  nor  could  he  pretend  to 
a^  how  many  of  Iheae  misguided  fiuiatics  were  then 
isdttstriously  engsfped  in  the  laudable  wi}rk  of  mamifac- 
turiag  these  petitions  at  the  very  moment  the  Senate 
were  discussing  the  propriety  of  receiving  one  of  them. 
Oik  thing  be  (fid  know,  that  the  number  of  the  petitions 
hsd  incressed;  he  waa  informed  the  anti-slavery  societies 
hid  iocreasedf  their  exertions  had  been  doubled,  and 
their  sflaulta trebled,  of  bite,  upon  the  District  of  Colum- 
bis(  doubtieas  lor  a  good  reason,  in  their  opinion,  the 
Mrict  may  present  the  most  assailable  point,  from  its 
peculiar  organisation;  and  hence  they  have  concentrated 
tn  their  force  againat  the  District  in  the  first  insUnce; 
hut  his  word  for  it,  give  them  but  ground  to  stand  upon 
here,  ind  more  tliao  half  their  object  is  accompUslied, 
lor  he  bad  formed  the  deliberate  opinion  that  this  move- 
■est  wss  intended  only  as  an  entering  wedge  to  a  great 
ud  general  scheme  of  emancipation  that,  if  encouraged, 
voold  be  prosecuted  with  a  zeal  and  perseverance  that 
BKriled  a  better  cause,  into  all  the  slaveholding  States; 
and,  entertaining  this  opinion,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty, 
representing  the  section  of  eountry  from  yhich  he  came, 
la  vote  against  receiving  the  petition,  in  order,  if  possi- 
ble to  arrest  the  project  in  its  incipient  stsge.  He 
thoueht  it  waa  not  only  our  duly  to  reject  the  petition, 
(or  Uie  prayer  of  the  petition,  for  he  could  see  little  or 
nsdifference,)  aa  the  Sensitor  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr. 
IvcBAX^a,]  who  introduced  it,  was  y^illing  to  dp,  but 
he  thought  it  should  be  rejected  in  the  most  decisive 
Burner  possible,. that  the.  seal  of  disapprobation  should 
be  put  upon  the  measure  in  that  stern  and  emphatic 
nuuier  that  would  be  best  calculated  to  put  down  this 
misehievous  project  for  ever. 

Mr.  M.  said  he  was  glad  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Virginia  to  his  left  [Mr.  Ttlk*]  had  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion on  this  subject  which  would  not  give  quite  so  wide 
a  field  for  debate.  He  understood  that  resolution  pre- 
lented  tlie  single  constitutional  point,  and  negatived  the 
conatilutioiial  power  in  Congress  to  meddle  in  any 
nsnner  whatever  with  the  relation  between  slave  and 
naster  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  When  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  discussed,  (and  he  hoped  it  would  be  called 
up  sad  acted  upon  very  shortly,)  Mr.  M.  said  we  should 
then  see  who  would  be  willing  to  march  up  to  the  stick- 
ing point  boldly;  who  would  show  their'  hands;  who 
w<iQkl  yet  halt  and  occupy  neutral  ground;  and  from 
whst  quarter  •«  the  non-committals  would  come."  Until 
adeaaion  was  had^  the  South  could  not  know  their  true 
position.  When  the  Question  was  finally  acted  upon 
ud  decided,  they  could  then  claim  to  know  that  those 
vbo  were  not  with  them  were  against  them. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Georgia,  said  he  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words,  if  not  encroaching  on  the  business  set  apart 
fcr  the  day.    As  the  remarks  he  wished  to  make  were 

C'neipally  called  for  by  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  who 
1  just  taken  his  seat,  he  preferred  making  them  then, 
but  would  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  Senate.  No  ob- 
jection being  made,  Mr.  K.  proceeded  to  remark  that 
he  thought  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  say  not  one 
word  on  these  memorials.  He  disliked  to  participate 
in  that  which  he  had  condemned  in  others.  For  the 
Kssons  just  given,  however,  and  for  those  given  by 


other  Southern  Senators  who  had  previously  offered 
their  views  briefly,  it  waa  perhaps  right  that  he,  as  a 
Southern  men,  should  briefly  explain  the  views  which 
would  induce  him  to  Vote  against  a  motion  made  by  » 
SoCithem  man  as  a  Soutliem-measure. 

Upon  the  general  subject,  his  views  had  been  already 
very  well  eipressed  by  others.  In  fsct,  it  had  been' 
well  expressed  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  upon 
the  object  of  the  memorialists^  their  feelings,  sentiments, 
and  opinions,  and«lso  open  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
their  measures,  there  was  not,  nor  could  be,  any  mute^' 
rial  difference  among  the. members  representing  the 
Southern  section  of  the,  confederacy  upon  that  floor. 
Their  feefings  and  interests  were  the  same;  and  if  they 
differed,  it  was  only  a  difference  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  question  should  be  disposed  of;  a  difference,  simply^ 
as  to  the  most  expedient  mode  of  stamping  with  disap- 
probation the  pemicious  labors  of  these  disorganizing 
agitators.  Perhaps,  he  said,  like  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, he  should  make  some  exception  in  favor  of  the* 
intentions  of  the  particular  memorialists  whose  petition 
was  now 'under  consideration. 

[Here  Mr.  K.  asked  if  it  was  not  the  petition  alone  of 
the  Friends  that  was  under  consideration,  all  others  hav- 
ing been  withdrawn;  and  being  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, he  proceeded.] 

He  hoped  even  these  good  people  would  come  to  un-' 
derstand  that  their  labors,  however  well  intended,  would 
be  attended  with  the  same  mischievous  consequences 
that  followed  the  effects  of  those  who  could  not,  in  all 
cases,  have  the  same  charity  extended  to  them. 

But  (said  Mr.  K.)  this  being  among  the  Southern 
members  a  mere  difference  of  form  in  the  manner  of 
disposing  of  the  subject,  I  regret  exceedingly  that  the 
Senator  from  Carolina  has  thought  it  his  duty  (as  he 
doubtless  has)  to  press  the  subject  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate  in  such  form  as  not  only  to  permit,  but 
in  some  measure  to  create,  a  necessity  for  the  continued 
agitation  of  the  subject.  For  he  believed,  with  others, 
that  nothing  was  better  calculated  to  increase  agitation 
and  excitement  than  such  motions  as  that  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  What  was  the  object  of  the  mo- 
tion? Senators  said,  and  no  doubt  aiiicerely,  that  their 
object  was  to  quiet  the  agitation  of  the  subject.  Well, 
(said  Mr.  K.,)  my  object  is  precisely  the  same.  We  dif- 
fer, then,  only  in  the  means  of  securing  a  common  end; 
and  he  could  tell  the  Senators  that  the  value  of  the  mo- 
tion as  a  means  would  likely  be  estimated  by  its  tenden- 
cy to  secure  the  end  desired.  Would  even  an  affirma- 
tive vote  on  the  motion  quiet  the  agitation  of  the  sub- 
ject? H6  thought,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  much  in- 
crease it.  How  would  it  stop  the  agitation?  What 
would  be  decided?  Nothing,  except  it  be  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  not  receive  the  particular  memorial  before  it. 
Would  that  prevent  the  presentation  of  others?  Not  at 
all;  it  would  only  increase  the  number,  by  making  a  new 
issue  for  debate,  which  was  all  the  abolitionists  wanted; 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  most  they  now  expected. 

These  petitions  had  been  coming  here  without  inter- 
mission ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  Government,' 
and  he  could  tell  the  Senator  that  if  they  were  each  to 
be  honored  by  a  lengthy  discussion  on  presentment,  an 
honor  not  heretofore  granted  to  them,  they  would  not 
only  continue  to  come  here,  but  they  would  thicken 
upon  us  so  long  as  the  Government  remained  in  exist- 
ence. We  may  seek  occasions  (said  Mr.  K.^  to  rave 
about  our'rights;  we  may  appeal  to  the  guaranties  of  the 
constitution,  which  are  denied;  we  may  speak  of  the 
strength  of  the  South,  snd  pour  out  unmeasured  denun- 
ciations agfainst  the  North;  we  may  threaten  vengeance 
against  the  abolitionists,  and  menace  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  and  all  that;  and  thus  exhausting  ourselves  men- 
tally and  physically,  and  setting  down  to  applaud  the 
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spirit  of  our  own  efforts,  Arthur  Tappan  and  his  pious 
fraternity  would  very  coolly  remark:  <*  well,  that  is  pre* 
cisely  what  I  wanted «  I  wanted  afritation  in  the  South;  I 
Wished  to  provoke  the  '  aristocratic  slaveholder*  to  make 
extravagant  demands  on  the  North,  which  the  North 
could  not  consistently  surrender  them.  I  wished  them, 
under  the  pretext  of  securing  their  own  rights,  to  en- 
croach upon  the  rights  of  all  the  American  people.  In 
short,  I  wish  to  change  the  issue;  upon  the  present  issue 
we  are  dead;  Every  movennent,  every  demonstration 
of  feeling  among  our  own  people,  shows  that  upon  (he 
present  issue  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  against  us. 
The  issue  must  be  changed,  or  the  prospects  ofaboKtion 
are  at  an  end/'  This  language  (Mr.  K.  said'^  was  not 
conjectured,  but  there  was  much  evidence  or  its  truth. 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  K.,)  if  Southern  Senators  were  actually 
in  the  pay  of  the  directory  on  Nassau  street  they  could 
not  more  effectually  co-operate  in  the  views  and  ad- 
minister to  the  wishes  of  these  enemies  to  the  peace  and 
cjuiet  of  our  country.  And  yet  (said  Mr.  K.)  we  have 
just  been  charged  with  sacrificing  Southern  interests  to 
attain  a  political  end.  [Here  Mr.  Mookx  said  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  had  misunderstood  him,  and  made  some 
explanations.]  Mr.  K.  said  he  had  expressly  understood 
the  Senator  to  say  that  the  object  of  the  course  of  the 
administration  party  was  to  favor  the  pretensions  of  a 
certain  Northern  candidate  for  the  presidency,  but  ac- 
cepted the  explanation. 

It  was  a  j^ood  maxim  in  politics  as  well  as  private  life, 
(Mr.  K.  said,)  never  to  demand  too  much.  By  making 
unreasonable  demands,  we  often  lost  that  to  which  we 
were  plainly  entitled.  If  the  non-slavebolding  States 
were  willing  to  allow  us  all  our  rights,  we  should  be 
satisfied.  We  should  never  leave  an  impregnable  po- 
sition for  the  doubtful  prospects  of  a  dangerous  ally. 

Notwithstanding  what  he  had  said,  he  was  not  prepa- 
red to  say  that  the  motive  of  the  Senator  from  Carolina 
might  not  be  entertained  without  any  dangerous  inva- 
sion of  a  constitutional  right.  It  has  been  insisted  that 
the  memorialists  bear  no  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
therefore  are  not  entitled  to  the  right  of  petition.  We 
should  recollect,  however,  that  the  right  of  petition  is 
esteemed  a  very  sacred  one  in  this  country;  and  we 
should  make  up  no  unnecessary  issues  about  it.  The 
people  on  these  matters  usually  measured  in  the  lump; 
they  did  not  understand  these  nice  constitutional  dis- 
tinctions and  parliamentary  rules,  and  a  refusal  to  re- 
ceive petitions  on  such  grounds  would  be  looked  upon 
as  an  arrogant  attack  upon  a  popular  right,  and  would 
be  so  used  by  the  enemies  of  the  South. 

But  why  were  we  bound  to  refuse  to  receive  these 
petitions.^  If  he  understood  Senators,  it  was  on  two 
grounds:  the  first  was,  that  the  language  reflected  on  a 
portion  of  the  members.  Now,  (said  Mr.  K.,)  every 
Southern  Senator  feels  an  equal  indignation  at  having 
these  memorials  brought  before  ihem.  But  he  did  not 
know  how  the  memorialists,  in  this  particular  case,  could 
have  presented  the  subject  at  all  in  more  respectful  lan- 
guage than  they  have  employed.  But  he  said  he  was 
Already  strongly  committed  on  this  point,  by  votes  given 
on  other  occasions,  since  he  had  been  in  the  Senate. 
He  could  not  change  his  action  until  he  had  changed 
his  opinion.  He  considered  the  pretensions  of  the 
Senate  on  this  subject  the  most  dangerous  and  extraor- 
dinary ever  tolerated  in  any  representative  Government. 
The  doctrine,  as  acted  on  in  a  few  cases  in  the  Senate, 
was,  that  we  would  not  receive  any  memorial  that  might, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Senators,  "  reflect  on  the  body,  or 
any  member  of  it."  On  this  principle,  how  are  the 
people  ever  to  obtain  reform  of  abuses,  originating  in 
the  two  Houses,  or  either  House?  Where  would  the 
principle  lead  to?  He  would  not  dwell  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  he  would  put  a  few  plain  cases,  that  would  be 


well  understood  by  Senators.  We  have  (said  Mr.  K.) 
been  in  the  habit  of  voting  ourselves  privileges.  All 
exclusive  privileges  are  justly  odious  to  our  people. 
They  are  inconsistent  with  the  American  character,  and 
opposed  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions.  We  hare 
voted  ourselves  the  franking  privilege,  not  during  the 
session,  as  formerly,  but  in  perpetuity.  This  privilegr, 
it  was  known,  was  sometimes  grossly  abused,  which 
would  be  strong  argument  for  its  total  repeal.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  members,  and 
referred  to  the  practice  of  members  in  paying  for  their 
newspapers  out  of  the  public  money,  in  support  of  which 
practice  he  had  never  been  able  to  elicit  any  argument, 
except  the  unanswerable  one  of  the  yeas  and  nays.  The 
contingent  expenses  of  the  two  Houses  had  been  also 
swelled  in  a  few  years  to  an  enormous  extent.  There 
were  other  cases  of  more  magnitude,  which  might  be 
made  the  subject  of  complaint  by  the  people,  but  he 
referred  to  them  as  obvious  cases,  that  had  been  spoken 
of  during  the  present  session.  Suppose,  then,  the 
people  were  to  petition  Congress  to  abqlish  the 
franking  privilege,  and  state,  as  a  reason,  the  enormous 
abuses  to  which  it  is  subject.  Suppose  they  look  at  the 
sum  total  of  your  contingent  account,  and,  believin|(4t 
impossible  it  could  be  honestly  expended  for  any  con- 
tingencies that  the  constitution  will  allow,  pray  Con- 
gress to  look  into  the  subject^  and  reform  tne  abuse: 
according  to  this  novel  doctrine,  any  Senator  might 
rise  and  move  that  **5the  memorial  be  not  receiv- 
ed," because  it  •*  reflected  on  the  Senate  or  some  of 
its  members.?'  Sir,  (said  Mr.  K.,)  I  deny  the  whole 
doctrine.  1  deny  it  in  the  general,  and  I  deny  it  in  the 
particular;  I  deny  it  in  the  ^ross,  and  I  deny  it  in  the 
detail.  It  has  not  one  single  mch  of  ground  in  the  con- 
stitution to  stand  upon.  We  were  sent  here  to  do  the 
business  of  the  public,  and  not  to  set  up  arbitrary  codes 
for  the  protection  of  our  dignity,  and  then  be  left  to 
determine  what  dignity  means.  I  consider  true  senato- 
rial dignity  to  consist  in  a  straightforward,  independent 
discharge  of  our  constitutional  duties,  and  not  in  search- 
ing into  the  language  employed  by  our  constituent^ 
when  they  ask  us  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  to  see  if 
we  cannot  find  some  pretext  to  commit  a  fraud  upon 
the  constitution.  If  the  people  thought  we  had  done 
wrong,  they  had  a  right  plainly  to  tell  us  so;  and,  if  wc 
found  the  charge  true,  we  should  set  about  a  reforma- 
tion. If  untrue,  we  should  reject  their  petitions  on 
that  account. 

Mr.  K.  said  he  had  spoken  of  this  doctrine  in  a  gene- 
ral point  of  view,  and  could  not  honor  the  abolitionnts 
so  far  as  to  suflTer  them  to  provoke  him  to  a  violation  ol 
the  constitution  as  he  understood  it.  . 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  contended  that  we  sliould 
not  receive  the  petition,  because  to  grant  it  would  be 
unconstitutional.  Was  it  not  apparent  that  this  wss  as- 
suming prematurely  that  which  we  should  arrive  at  by 
an  examination  of  the  subject?  It  had  been  asked— why 
receive  the  petition,  if  it  were  afterwards  to  be  reject- 
ed?  Senators  had  asked— what  was  the  diflPerencc  be- 
tween the  two  modes  uf  proceeding?  He  would  s*ki  "O 
turn,  if  there  was  no  difference,  why  did  gentlemen 
insist  on  their  motion?  There  was  a  difference,  how- 
ever, which  he  thought  was  well  understood.  , 

To  refuse  to  receive,  denied  the  right  of  being  bear^ 
To  receive,  and  reject  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner,  gafc 
the  privilege  of  a  hearing,  and  the  judgment  of  tn 
Senate  upon  the  subject.     This  petition,  he  said,  nao 
been  read,  and  its  object  considered;  but  not  neces»ny 
so.     The  motion  was  perfectly  in  order,  before  re»ding» 
on  a  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  memorial  by »» 
Senator  oflTering  it,  and  the  theory  of  the  motion  wa*  * 
deny  the  right  to  a  consideration.     This  consideraiioii 
might  change  an  opinion  previously  formed  witno**     » 
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and  should  not  be  denied  because  our  first  impreations 
may  be  against  the  rig^hts  of  the  petitioners. 

Mr.  K.  said  that  he  believed,  also,  after  some  reflec- 
tion upon  the-  subject,  that  Congress  had  no  constitu- 
tional power  to  emancipate  the  shTes  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  memo- 
rialists. He  beliered  that  Congress  had  precisely  the 
same  power  OTer  the  subject  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  the  States  had  in  their  respective  limits,  and  he 
agreed  perfectly  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Lush]  that  the  States  themselves  had  no  power  to  take 
the  stave  from  the  owner,  except  for  public  use,  and  for 
a  just  compensation.  He  did  not  agree,  however,  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  in  his  construction  of  the  pro- 
viso in  the  Virginia  cession,  as  the  plain  import  and 
intention  6f  the  proviso  was  only  to  ne^tive  the  idea 
that  the  soil  was  transferred  with  the  jurisdiction.  But 
the  aid  of  this  proviso  was  not  necessary  to  the  constitu- 
tional argument,  and  he  did  not  believe  the  Senator 
placed  much  stress  upon  it. 

The  argumefdum  ab  ineonvenienii  also  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  although  powerful,  even  irresistible,  to 
prove  the  inexpediency  of  exercising  the  power,  if  the 
power  were  admitted,  was  still  not  sufficient,  perhaps, 
to  disprove  the  existence  of  the  power  itself. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  fk'amers  of  the  constitution 
that  Congress  should  have  a  very  extensive  legislative 
power  over  the  District.  It  was  necessary  it  should 
have  it,  and  it  was  reasonably  supposed  that  Congress 
eould  have  no  dangerous  temptation  to  abuse  it.  What 
inducement  could  Congress  have  to  oppress  the  helpless 
inhabitants  of  the  ten  miles  square?  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  wliat  dangerous  inducement  to  heap  expensive 
benefits  on  the  District  at  the  eost  of  their  own  immediate 
constituents?  None  in  the  world.  And  hence  the 
alarming  pictures  drawn  ot  the  effects  of  emancipation  in 
this  District,  and  in  all  the  forts  and  arsenals  in  the  slave- 
holding  States,  whilst  slavery  exists  in  the  surrounding 
States,  bad  not  the  slightest  influence  upon  his  delibera- 
tions upon  the  subject.  The  former  might  be  admitted, 
and  he  had  not  the  slightest  apprehension  that  Congress 
would  ever  exercise  it  so  long  ss  there  was  virtue  and 
patriotism  enough  in  the  country  to  hold  the  Government 
together. 

But,  he  said,  without  any  particular  distrust  of  Con- 
gress as  the  Legislature  of  the  District  of  Columbis, 
there  was  a  restriction  upon  the  whole  legislative  power 
of  the  Union,  State  and  federal,  which  denied  the  right 
to  Congress  to  do  that  which  was  wished  by  the  memo- 
rialists* This  was  a  national  restriction,  and  extended 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  as  well  as  to  the  States. 
This  restriction  was  to  be  found  in  the  fifth  amendment, 
which  liad  been  referred  to  by  others.  This  amend- 
ment says  that  no  person  shall  '*  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nqr 
shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without 
just  compensation." 

Mr.  K.  said  he  thought  it  might  be  found,  as  a  histori- 
cal fact,  that  this  amendment  owed  its  origin  to  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  slaveholding  States  on  this  very  sub- 
ject. It  was  well  known  that  the  constitution  met  with 
great  opposition  in  the  convention  of  Virginia.  There 
some  of  the  greatest  men,  and  the  greatest  patriots  of 
the  age,  used  every  means  to  defeat  it.  Among  other 
things,  it  was  objected  to  by  Patrick  Henry  and  others, 
that  Congress  would  have  power  under  the  constitution 
to  emancipate  the  slaves  in  the  slaveholding  States.  In 
vain  did  the  advocates  of  the  constitution  appeal  to  its 
obvious  goaranteea  on  this  subject;  they  still  believed,  or 
affected  to  believe,  that  Congress  had  the  power,  under 
the  general  welfare  doctrine  so  long  exploded.  Finding 
that  the  constitution  would  be  adopted,  ac^inst  their 
efforts,  they  then  showed  themselves  consistent,  by  pro- 
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posing  and  appending  to  the  ratification  of  Virginia  a 
bill  of  rights  and  sundry  amendments,  containing  their 
principal  objections,  and  this  among  the  rest.  Some  of 
the  principles  contained  in  the  bill  of  rights  and  amend- 
ments were  adopted  by  Congress,  and  others  rejected; 
and  this  principle  was  adopted  in  the  fifth  amendment, 
as  before  read.  The  great  object  was  the  certain 
securit;|r  of  private  rights  against  the  arbitrary  powers  of 
legisUtion;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  private  rights  of 
the  slaveholder  in  the  District  of  Columbia  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  object  of  the  memorialists.  He  could, 
to  be  sure,  imagine  a  state  of  things  in  which  Congress, 
as  the  only  legislative  power  for  the  District  as  a  commu- 
nity, might  interfere  with  the  slaveholder  at  the  expense 
of  the  District;  but  the  case  was  so  remote  that  it  scarce- 
ly deserved  our  consideration.  If  slavery  were  abolished 
every  where  else  in  the  Union,  and  the  people  of  the 
District  should  find  it  a  check  to  their  prosperity  and  a 
curse  to  their  community.  Congress  might,  perhaps,  in 
reference  to  the  good  and  supposed  wishes  of  the 
District„tax  it  for  the  emancipation  of  its  own  'slaves* 
The  only  question  in  such  a  case  wou1d.be,  whether 
enuincipation  was  such  a  public  use  as  that  contemplated 
in  the  constitution.  He  had  given  no  special  considera- 
tion to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  and  would  deuin  the 
Senate  no  longer  upon  it.  He  should  vote  agAist  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Sooth  Carolina,  because  hf^ 
thought  it  useless  and  impolitic  to  be  making  up  useless 
and  unusual  issues  with  these  people,  only  calculated  to 
give  them  importance  and  strength.  And  he  should 
vote  to  reject  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  because  he 
thought  it  inexpedient;  and,  further,  that  Congress  had 
no  constitutional  power  to  grant  it. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  that  the  discussion  was  to  him 
entirely  unexpected;  and  as  it  had  interfered  with  the 
arrangement,  allotting  this  day  to  private  business,  he 
felt  bound  to  explain  the  motive  which  governed  him  in 
resisting  the  motion  to  postpone  the  question,  in  order 
to  aflTora  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Moobs]  an  op« 
portunity  to  deliver  his  remarks.  It  is  knoa'n  that  that 
Senator  had,  several  weeks  since,  risen  to  discuss  this 
subject,  so  importsnt  to  his  constituents,  but  the  Senate 
adjourned  before  he  had  finished  his  remarks.  Af\er  so 
long  a  lapse,  he  felt  it  to  be  due  to  that  Senator  that  he 
should  now  have  an  opportunity  of  concluding  what  he 
then  intended  to  say.  As  he  was  known  to  be  generally 
brief  in  his  remarks,  I  did  suppose  that  he  wpuld  not 
have  occupied  the  Senate  beyond  the  usual  time  of  ta- 
king up  the  orders;  and  much  less  did  I  suppose  that 
other  Senators,  who  were  not  in  a  similar  situation,  would 
succeed  him  in  the  discussion.  Had  I  anticipated  such 
a  result,  1  would  certainly  have  acquiesced  in  the  post- 
ponement of  the  question,  in  order  to  take  up  the  busi- 
ness to  which  the  day  was  allotted;  and  in  order  that  I 
may  occupy  as  little  time  as  possible,  I  will  not  under- 
take to  follow  the  Senator  from  Georgia  in  the  course 
of  his  argument.  I  propose  to  touch  upon  a  few  points 
only,  in  the  liope  that,  after  I  have  concluded  my  re- 
marks, the  question  may  be  disposed  of  for  the  present. 

I  have  heard  (said  Mr.  C. )  with  deep  mortification 
and  regret  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia;  not 
that  I  suppose  that  his  arguments  can  have  much  imi- 
pression  in  the  South,  but  because  of  their  tendency  to 
divide  and  distract  the  Southern  delegation  on  this,  to 
us,  all-momentous  question.  We  are  here  but  a  hand- 
ful in  the  midst  of  an  overwhelming  majority.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  member  from  the  South,  on  this  great  and 
vital  question,  where  union  is  so  important  to  those  whom 
we  represent,  to  avoid  every  thing  calculated  to  divide 
or  distracft  our  ranks.  I,  (said  Mr.  C,)  the  Senate  will 
bear  witness,  have,  in  all  that  I  have  said  on  this  sub- 
ject, been  careful  to  respect  the  feelings  of  Southern 
members  who  liave  differed  from  me  in  the  policy  to  be 
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pursued.    Having  thus  acted,  op  my  part,  1  must  express 
my  surprise  at  the  harsh  expressions,  to  say  the  least,  in 
uhich  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  indulged. 
.    [Mr.  King  here  asked  that  the  expressions  might  be 
specified.  ] 

Mr.  C.  replied  that  he  understood  the  Senator  to  de- 
signate the  demand  of  the  question  on  the  receiving  of 
the  petition  as  a  mere  pretext. 

[Mr.  KiKe  disclaimed  having  done  so.] 
.  Mr.  C.  said  that  he  certainly  understood  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  as  having  used  the  expression,  but  was 
gratified  that  he  had  disclaimed  it;  but  he  could  not  be 
mistaken  in  saying  that  the  Senator  had  represented  the 
course  which  J,  and  other  Senators  who  think  with  me, 
have  pursued  in  reference  to  this  subject,  as  aiding  and 
playing  into  the  hands  of  A.  Tappan  &  Co.,  and  calcu- 
lated to  produce  agitation.  I  would  ask  (said  Mr.  C) 
upon  what  possible  authority  such  assertion  can  be  made? 
What  has  been  my  course?  Has  it  not  been  purely  de- 
fensive? I  am  averse  to  Congress  touching  the  subject 
of  abolition,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  session  have 
prescribed  to  myself,  as  a  rule  not  to  be  departed  from, 
A  resistance  uf  all  attempts  to  bring  the  8ubj.ect  within 
the  sphere  of  ihe  action  of  this  body.  Acting  on  this 
principle,  1  felt  myself  bound  (said  Mr.  C.)  to  demand 
4he  question  on  receiving  the  various  petitions  which 
liave  been  p.resented,  in  order  to  shut  the  doors  of  the 
.Senate  against  the  admission  of  the  wicked  and  fanatical 
agitators.  Had  I  not  a  right,  (said  Mr.  C.,)  secured  by 
the  parliamentary  rules  of  this  body,  to  demand  this 
question,  and  was  T  not  bq^nd  to  exercise  it  on  this  oc- 
casion ?  When  the  incendiaries  present  themselves  here, 
in  violation  of  the  constitution,  with  petitions  in  the  high- 
est degree  calumnious  of  the  people,  of  the  Smith,  hold- 
ing them  up  as  despots,  dealers  in  human  flesh,  and 
pirates,  was  it  for  me,  representing  one  of  the  Southern 
States,  to  be  silent  on  such  an  occasion,  and  to  endorse 
such  slanders  on  my  constituents,  by  receiving  them?  I 
•certainly  do  not  so  estimate  my  duty.  1  consider  it  the 
•proper  occasion  to  exercise  the  right,  which  belongs  to 
me  as  a  Senator,  to  demand  the  question  on  the  recep- 
4ion;  for  doing  this  i  have  been  accused  as  an  agitator. 
•This  is  the  utmost  extent  of  my  offending.  But  (said 
•Mr.  C.)  let  us  inquire,  if  there  has  been  agitation,  who 
are  the  agitators,  and  who  is  responsible  for  discussion? 
■Is  it  I  and  those  who  have  acted  with  me;  who  have 
acted  on  the  defensive;  who  have  demanded  a  question 
which  erery  Senator  has  the  acknowledged  right  of  de- 
manding on  every  petition,  or  those  who  have  resisted 
that  dennftind?  And  on  what  ground  has  this  demand 
been  resisted?  Can  any  be  more  extraordinary  than  that 
4o  refuse  to  receive  is  a  violation  of  the  constitution^ 
•What  are  the  words  of  that  instrument?  That  «•  Con- 
gress shall  pass  no  law  prohibiting  the  people  from 
peaceably  assembling  and  praying  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances." Has  any  such  law  been  passed?  Have  these 
4»gitators  been  prohibited  from  praying  for  a  redress  of 
grievances?  Does  any  one  pretend  that  such  is  the  fact' 
How,  then,  can  it  be  asserted  that,  to  refuse  to  receive 
these  slanderous  petitions,  praying  the  enactment  of  un- 
constitutional laws,  is  a  violation  of  the  constitution? 
•  I  (said  Mr.  C.)  am  gratified  that  the  Senator  from 
•Georgia  concedes  the  point  that  Congress  has  no  power 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District — a  concession  which 
•atones  for  much  which  he  has  said.  To  yield  the  right 
here,  is  to  yield  the  right  to  Congress  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  States.  I  would  proclaim  (said  Mr.  C.)  to  the 
whole  South  that,  if  the  right  be  surrendered  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  District,  their  most  effectual  guard  is  sur- 
rendered. But  i  will  ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  if 
•Congress  has  no  right  to  abolish  slavery  in  this  District 
more  than  to  do  so  in  the  States,  upon  what  princi- 
ple can  he  vote  upon  the  reception  of  this  petition  which, 


he  concedes,  prays  the  Senate  to  pass  a  law  in  violation 
of  the  constitution?  Let  us  change  the  question,  to  test 
the  principle  on  which  the  Senator  acts.  He  admits  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject,  whe- 
ther in  this  District  or  in  the  States,  to  be  the  same;  f 
ask  him,  then,  (said  Mr.  C,  addressing  Mr.  KiH«,)is 
he  prepared,  as  a  Senator  from  Georgia,  to  vote  to  re- 
ceive a  petition  for  the  abofition  of  slavery  in  that  State— 
a  petition,  too,  for  his  principles  go  to  that  extent, 
couched  in  the  most  abusive  and  slanderous  language 
against  the  State  and  its  institutions? 

[Mr.  Kino  replied,  yes.] 

All,  then,  (said  Mr.  C,)  that  T  can  say  is,  that  the 
Senator  and  myself  are  so  organized  as  to  have  feelings 
directly  dissimilar.  Rather  than  receive  such  a  petition 
against  South  Carolina,  against  those  whom  I  represent, 
I  would  have  my  head  dissevered  from  my  body. 

I  feel  (said  Mr.  C.)  that  I  have  transgressed  upon  the 
time  of  the  Senate;  I  must  postpone  much  that  1  have  to 
say  to  a  more  suitable  occasion;  but  so  deeply  am  I  im- 
pressed with  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  that  it  wu 
impossible  that  I  could  say  less  than  1  have  said.  No 
question  of  equal  magnitude  has  been  agitated  since  the 
formation  of  the  Government,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
only  way  to  arrest  their  progress  is  to  meet  them  at  the 
threshold  with  a  stern  refusal  to  permit  them  to  enter 
these  doors.  Iff  stand  alone,  I  shall  continue  to  oecupy 
this  ground,  regardless  of  the  unfounded  charges  of 
agitation.  I  hold  tl|is  question  too  deep  and  too  serious 
to  be  mixed  up  with  the  presidential  or  any  other  ques> 
tion  of  the  day.  I  accuse  no  one  of  so  mixing  it,  or  of 
seeking  to  agitate  it  for  party  purposes;  but  I  must  ssy 
that,  if  there  be  agitators,  those  only  are  sucli  who  resist 
the  course  which  [  feel  it  my  duty  to  pursue,  and  which 
I  believe  to  be  the  only  one  compatible  with  the  inter- 
ests and  security  of  the  siaveholding  States. 

Mr.  HILL  now  rose.  I  do  not  (said  he)  object  to 
many  of  the  positions  taken  by  Senators  on  the  abstract 
question  of  Northern  interference  with  slavery  in  the 
South.  But  I  do  protest  against  the  excitement  that  is 
attempted  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  to  be  kept  up 
against  the  North.  I  do  protest  against  the  array  that 
is  made  here  of  the  acts  of  a  few  misguided  fanatics  ss 
the  acts  of  the  whole  or  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
of  the  North.  1  do  protest  against  the  countenance  that 
is  here  given  to  the  idea  that  the  people  of  the  North 
generally  are  interfering  with  the  rights  and  property 
of  the  people  of  the  South. 

Mr.  President,  the  authors  and  movers  of  tlie  abolition 
excitement  at  the  North,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
identify  them,  are  the  same  people  who  have  so  of|ea 
attempted  to  move  on  other  subjects  of  political  sgits* 
tion.  The  older  ones  might  be  traced  through  most  of 
the  excitements,  from  the  Missouri  excitement  of  1B16 
down  to  the  present  time.  Almost  the  same  means 
have  been  pursued  in  this  matter  that  for  several  years 
were  pursued  in  relation  to  the  stopping  of  the  mails  on 
the  Sabbath  during  and  subsequent  to  the  late  war,  and 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  religious  community  in 
behalf  of  the  "  poor  Indians,"  within  the  last  few  years. 
It  is  but  the  attempt  of  speculating,  gambling  politicians, 
to  operate  on  the  prejudices  of  the  fanatical  and  the 
credulous;  and  it  is  done  through  organized  societie*, 
having  the  furtherance  of  religion  for  their  ostensible 
object.  - 

It  fortunately  happens,  that  never  were  the  people  ot 
the  North  so  entirely  united  in  opinion  on  any  excituig 
subject  as  they  are  on  this  question.  The  good  senac 
of  the  community  has  utterly  prostrated  the  f«p*^*** 
party,  so  far  as  reUtes  to  any  evils  they  can  effect  ai 
home.  Nine  tenths  of  those  who  had  for  the  moment 
been  honestly  deluded  by  the  artful  and  the  designing, 
have  already  disclaimed  the  connexion. 
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The  policy  of  the  friends  to  the  Union  in  the  State 
which  1  have  the  honor  here,  in  part,  to  represent,  had 
been  not  to  contest  the  ground  with  the  zealota  who  had 
embarked  in  a  crusade  aj^ainst  slavery  in  a  country 
where  slavery  did  not  exist.  'I'hey  believed  that  the 
seal  of  the  few  fanatics  would  sooner  tire,  if  left  the 
entire  field  to  themselves,  than  if  a  collison  was  kept  up. 
With  all  their  eflbrts,  with  thousands  of  dollars  poured 
in  upon  ua  to  aid  them,  the  malcontents  made  but  few 
converts.  There  was  no  dang-er  from  their  operations 
at  home.  It  waa  not  until  the  concentrated  movements 
of  the  leaders  of  the  abolilionitits  at  the  North  began  to 
produce  alarm  in  the  South,  that  the  people  took  the 
business  of  putting  down  the  agitators  seriously  in  hand. 
Opposition  has  made  them  of  more  consideration  than 
they  were  before;  the  artful  leaders  even  now  invite 
opposition,  that  they  may  cry  out  against  persecution, 
and  enlist  more  or  less  of  public  sympathy;  just  as  the 
missionaries  to  the  Indians  in  Georgia  sought  to  be  impris- 
oned, and  even  refused  to  be  released  till  they  found 
there  was  no  longer  sympathy  left  for  them. 

There  is  no  course  that  will  better  suit  the  few  North- 
ern fanatics,  than  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  slavery 
in  the  halls  of  Congress — nothing  will  please  them  better 
thiln  the  discussions  which  al-e  taking  place,  and  a  solemn 
vote  of  either  branch  denying  them  the  right  to  prefer 
petitions  here,  praying  that  slavery  may  be  abolished  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  A  denial  of  that  right  at  once 
enables  them,  and  not  without  color  of  truth,  to  cry  out 
that  the  contest  going  on  is  **  a  struggle  between  power 
and  liberty.^* 

Believing  the  intentions  of  those  who  have  moved 
simultaneously  to  get  up  these  petitions  at  this  time  to 
be  mischief,  I  was  glad  to  see  the  first  petition  that  came 
in  here  laid  on  the  table  without  discussion,  and  with- 
out reference  to  any  committee.  The  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  precludes  all  debate;  and,  if  decided  aflirma- 
lively,  prevents  agitation.  It  was  with  the  viejv  of  pre- 
venting agitation  of  this  subject  that  1  moved  to  lay 
Uie  second  set  of  petitions  on  the  table.  A  Senator  from 
the  South  [Mr.  Calhouh]  has  chosen  a  different  course; 
he  has  interposed  a  motion  which  opens  a  debate  that 
may  be  continued  for  months.  He  has  chosen  to  agitate 
tliia  question;  and  he  has  presented  that  question,  the 
decision  of  which,  let  Senators  vote  as  they  may,  will 
best  please  the  agitators  who  are  urging  the  fanatics 
furwaird. 

I  have  said  the  people  of  the  North  were  more  united 
in  their  opposition  to  the  plans  of  the  advocates  of  anti- 
tlavery  than  on  any  other  subject.  This  opposition  is 
confined  to  no  political  party;  it  pervades  every  class  of 
the  community.  They  deprecate  all  interference  with 
the  subject  of  slavery,  because  they  believe  such  inter- 
ference may  involve  the  existence  and  yirelfare  of  the 
Union  itself,  and  because  they  understand  the  obligations 
which  the  non-slave  holding  Slates  owe  to  the  slavehold- 
ing  States  by  the  compact  of  confederation. .  It  is  the 
stroAg  desire  to  perpetuate  the  Union;  it  is  the  deter- 
mination which  every  patriotic  and  virtuous  citizen  has 
made,  in  no  event  to  abandon  the  "  ark  of  our  safety," 
that  now  impels  the  united  North  t(f  take  its  stand 
against  the  agitators  of  the  anti-slavery  project.  So 
effectually  has  the  strong  public  sentiment  put  down 
that  agitation  in  New  England,  that  it  is  now  kept  alive 
only  by  the  power  of  money,  which  the  agitators  have 
collected,  and  apply  in  the  hiring  of  agents,  and  in  issues 
from  presses  that  are  kept  in  their  employ. 

To  an  interior  town  (Canaan)  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  funds  were  sent  to  establish  a  school  to  be 
devoted  principally  to  the  instruction  of  colored  persons 
that  might  be  sent  there  from  abroad;  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  mingle  these  colored  persons,  as  equals,  in 
a  community  of  persons  exclusively  white.    This  little 


community  rejected  with  disdain  a  bribe  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  offered  them.  They  expostulated,  and 
entreated  those  who  would  force  a  favorite  scheme  of 
the  abolition  society  to  desist:  finding  they  could  rid 
themselves  of  the  nuisance  in  no  other  way,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  and  vicinity  collected  en  mtuse;  they 
brought  with  them  some  hundred  yokes  of  oxen,  and 
proceeded  quietly  to  remove  the  edifice  in  which  the 
colored  youth  were  to  be  instructed  to  a  place  where  it  ^ 
could  not  be  used  for  that  purpose.  The  removal  of  the 
building  was  justified  on  the  ground  that  a  large  majority 
of  those  who  had  erected  it  originally  for  a  different 
purpose  had  a  right  thus  to  dispose  of  their  own  prop* 
erty;  and  the  nuisance  has  since  been  abated. 

It  was  in  the  place  of  my  residence,  at  the  centre  of 
the  State,  that  the  incendiary  Thompson,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  England  for  his  crimes,  first  met  such  a 
reception  as  compelled  him  in  a  few  weeks  afler  to  flee 
the  country.  He  and  other  agitators  were  known  to  be  in 
the  vicinity;  and  a  numerous  meeting  of  citizens  had 
just  passed  resolutions  deprecating  all  interference  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  South  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Thompson  made  his  appearance,  and  noti- 
fied the  citizens  that  he  would  address  them  on  the  sutn 
ject  of  slavery  the  next  night.  In  the  space  of  three 
hours  such  a  spirit  was  roused  as  could  not  be  repressed 
by  those  who  desired  to  see  the  public  peace  preserved. 
The  few  friends  of  Thompson  were  notified  that  violence 
would  be  done  to  his  person  if  he  made  hisappearancew 
A  large  collection  of  people  went  to  the  place  where  he 
was  supposed  to  be;  he  had  fled,  disguised,  as  was  said* 
in  female  attire,  and  under  the  darkness  of  night.  The 
people  being  unabled  to  find  him,  had  his  effigy  burnt 
in  the  public  square,  and  carried  out  their  triumph  by 
some  hundred  discharges  of  artillery. 

These  two  cases  are  but  samples  of  the  deep  feeling 
that  pervades  New  Hampshire,  indeed,  I  believe  I  may 
say,  the  whole  of  New  England,  on  the  subject  of  the 
slave  agitation.  There  are  no  laws  that  can  be  passed 
by  our  Legislatures  which  will  do  so  much  to  repress 
the  agitators  as  will  the  strong  public  sentiment  that 
pervades  the  country.  That  sentiment  even  goes  further 
than  has  been  known  on  any  other  subject;  it  would  in 
all  cases  be  sufficiently  scathing  to  the  authors  of  the 
mischief  if  it  discovered  itself  in  that  withering  scorn 
which  few  men  have  the  brass  to  withstand,  without 
proceeding  to  tokens  of  disapprobation  such  as  the  law 
will  not  warrant. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  South  ought  to  be  fully  satisfied 
with  the  present  disposition  of  the  North.  The  Sena- 
tors from  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  [Messrs.  Lkigh 
and  Calhouk]  have  mentioned  a  clergyman  of  Massa- 
chusetts—"the  first  scholar  and  writer  of  the  age"— as 
being  the  author  of  a  disgusting  and  reprehensible  pam- 
phlet in  favor  of  abolition.  Are  the  Senators  not  aware 
that  this  clergfyman  (Mr.  Channing)  is  the  same  person  who 
wrote  and  delivered  an  address  laudatory  of  the  crown- 
ed despots  of  Europe  at  the  moment  they  had  broken 
down  Napoleon  and  France,  when  the  latter  Power  waa 
thepnly  barrier  between  Great  Britain  (then  at  war  with 
us)  and  the  United  States?  This  production  of  a  Mas- 
sachusetts clergyman  is  not  an  indication  of  the  senti- 
ment even  of  the  city  of  Boston  bn  the  slave  question. 
Probably  half  of  the  efficient  abolitionists  In  New  Eng- 
land are  to  be  found  among  a  certain  description  of  the 
clergy;  an^  those  clergymen  much  of  the  character  of 
those  Who  considered  it  a  high  offence  to  Heaven  to 
pray  for  the  success  of  the  American  arms  during  the 
war  with  Great  Britain. 

The  anti-slavery  movement,  which  brings  in  petitions 
from  various  parts  of  the  country- asking. Congress  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  originates 
with  a  few  persons  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  ma- 
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king^  charitable  reltgimis  Institutiona  subservient  to  po- 
litical purposes,  and  who  have  even  controlled  some  of 
those  charitable  associations.  The  petitions  are  set  on 
foot  by  men  who  have  had,  and  who  continue  to  have, 
influence  with  ministers  and  relig-ious  teachers  of  differ- 
ent denominations.  They  have  issued  and  sent  out  their 
circulars,  calling  for  a  united  effort  to  press  on  Congress 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  District.  Many  of  the 
clergymen  who  have  been  instruments  of  the  agitators 
have  done  so  from  no  bad  motive.  Some  of  them,  dis- 
covering the  purpose  of  the  agitators!  discovering  that 
their  labors  were  calculated  to  make  the  condition  of 
the  slave  worse,  and  to  create  animosity  between  the 
people  of  the  North  and  the  South,  have  paused  in  their 
course,  and  desisted  from  the  further  application  of  a 
mistaken  philanthropy.  Others,  having  enlisted  deeply 
their  feelings,  still  pursue  the  unprofitable  labor.  They 
present  here  the  names  of  inconsiderate  men  and  wo- 
men, many  of  whom  do  not  know,  when  they  subscribe 
their  papers,  what  they  are  asking;  and  others  of  whom, 
placing  implicit  faith  in  their  religious  teacher,  are 
taught  to  believe  they  are  thereby  doing  a  work  of  dis- 
interested benevolence,  which  will  be  requited  by  re- 
wards in  a  future  life. 

It  is  to  the  esprii  de  corpg  that  has  been  moved  of  late 
years  in  whole  religious  bodies,  directing  benevolence 
away  from  home  to  distant  objects^it  is  to  the  concen- 
tration of  religious  effort,  sometimes  to  useful  and  salu- 
tary objects,  but  often  to  objects  altogether  impractica- 
ble, that  we  may  attribute  the  present  abolition  move- 
ments, lliese  movements,  1  do  not  doubt,  are  spurred 
on,  if  not  secretly  instigated,  by  those  who  have  politi- 
cal objects  to  be  effected  by  them.  Never  were  men 
more  mistaken  than  are  that  portion  of  the  clergy  in  the 
Northern  States  who  have  embarked  in  this  underta- 
king. At  first  these  clerg^ymen  were  countenanced  by 
a  portion  of  the  people  who  had  been  accustomed  to  be 
guided  by  their  Reaching;  but,  within  the  last  six  months, 
nine  tenths  of  even  these  have  left  them;  and,  as  in  other 
cases  of  unwise  and  improvident  projects,  the  leaders 
are  left  nearly  destitute  of  followers. 

Within  a  few  days  I  have  received  through  the  mail 
and  abolition  pamphlet,  purporting  to  be  the  *•  first  an- 
nual report  of  the  Maine  Anti-SIavery  Society,  held  in 
Brunswick,  October  28,  1835."  Of  eighteen  resolu- 
tions passed  by  this  society,  I  find  that  fifteen  were 
made  by  gentlemen  wearing  the  titJe  of  Reverend,  and 
only  three  made  by  laymen.  A  resolution  moved  by 
one  clergyman  declares  that  "  all  Christian  churches 
and  ministers  have  something  to  do  with  it,"  (the 
abolition  of  slavery,)  •«  as  a  great  moral  question." 
A  second,  by  another  clergyman,  declares  that  **  slavery 
is  alike  inconsistent  with  both  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion," and  «« can  never  be  defended  or  excused."  A 
third  resolution,  moved  by  another  clergyman,  taunting- 
ly declares  that  **  we  have  liberated  as  many  slaves  as 
our  opponents  have  educated."  The  last  resolution, 
passed  on  motion  of  a  deacon  of  a  church,  declares  the 
society  will  attempt  to  raise  two  thousand  dollars  for  the 
laudable  purpose  of  keeping  tip  the  excitement  another 
year  in  that  State,  where  slavey  does  not  exist.  The  last 
act  is  a  prayer  offered  by  one  of  the  Reverends  for  the 
*•  blessing  of  God  on  the  eflTorts"  of  the  society,  which 
then  adjourned  without  day! 

Now,  sir,  as  much  as  I  abhor  the  doings  of  weak  or 
wicked  men  who  are  moving  this  abolition  question  at 
the  North,  I  yet  have  not  as  bad  an  opinion  of  them  as  I 
have  of  some  others  who  are  attempting  to  make  of  these 
puerile  proceedings  an  object  of  alarm  to  the  whole 
South. 

Of  all  the  vehicles,  tracts,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers, 
printed  and  circulated  by  the  abolitionists,  there  is  no 
ten  or  twenty  of  them  that  have  contributed  so  much  to 


the  excitement  as  a  single  newspaper  printed  in  this  city. 
I  need  not  name  this  paper,  when  1  inform  you  that  for 
the  last  five  years  it  has  been  laboring  to  produce  s 
Northern  and  a  Southern  party;  to  fan  the  flame  of  sec- 
tional prejudice;  to  open  wider  the  breach,  to  drive 
harder  the  wedge,  which  shall  divide  the  North  from 
the  South.  It  is  the  newspaper  which  in  1831-'3  strore 
to  create  that  state  of  things  in  relation  to  the  tariff 
which  would  produce  inevitable  collision  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  country,  and  which  urged  to  that 
crisis  in  South  Carolina,  terminating  in  her  deep  dii> 
grace — 

[Mr.  Calroubt  here  interrupted  Mr.  Hill,  and  called 
him  to  order.  Mr.  H.  took  his  seat,  and  Mr.  Hvbbaio 
(being  in  the  chair)  decided  that  the  remarks  of  Mr.  H. 
did  not  impugn  the  motives  of  any  man;  they  were  only 
descriptive  of  the  eflfects  of  certain  proceedings  upon 
the  State  of  South  Carolina;  and  that  he  was  not  out  of 
order.] 

Mr.  Hill  resumed.  It  Is  the  newspaper  which  con- 
demns or  ridicules  tlie  well-meant  efforts  of  an  officer 
of  the  Government  to  stop  the  circulation  of  incendisiy 
publications  in  the  slaveholding  States,  and  which  de- 
signedly  magnifies  the  number  and  the  efforts  of  tbe 
Northern  abolitionists.  It  is  the  newspaper  which  libels 
the  whole  North,  by  representing  the  almost  united  peo- 
ple of  that  region  to  be  insincere  in  their  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  mischief  of  a  few  fanatical  and  misguided  per- 
sons who  are  engaged  in  the  abolition  cause. 

1  have  hefo|%  me  a  copy  of  this  newspaper,  (the  United 
SUtes  Telegraph,)  filled  to  the  brim  with  the  exciting 
subject,  [t  contains,  smong  other  things,  a  speech  of  in 
honorable  Senator,  [Mr.  Lsioa,  of  Virginia,]  which  I 
shall  not  be  surprised  soon  to  learn  has  been  issued  by 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  from  the  abolition  mint 
at  New  York,  .for  circulation  in  the  South.  Surely  tbe 
honorable  Senator's  speech  containing  that  part  of  the 
Channing  pamphlet,  is  most  likely  to  move  the  South- 
ern slaves  to  a  servile  war,  at  the  same  time  the  Chan- 
ning extracts  and  the  speech  itself  are  most  admirtbiy 
calculated  to  awaken  the  fears  or  arouse  the  indignation 
of  their  masters.  The  circulation  of  such  a  speech  vill 
effect  the  object  of  the  abolitionsts  without  trenching 
upon  their  funds.  Let  the  agitation  be  kept  up  in  Con- 
p^ss,  and  let  this  newspaper  be  extensively  circulated 
m  the  South,  filled  with  such  speeches  and  such  extrscts 
as  this  exhibits,  and  little  will  be  left  for  the  Northern 
abolitionists  to  do.  They  need  do  no  more  than  send  in 
their  petitions:  the  late  printer  of  the  Senate  and  h» 
friends  in  Congress  will  create  enough  of  excitemen*  to 
effect  every  object  of  those  who  direct  the  movcrocnto 
of  the  abolitionists. 

M'ithin  a  few  days  there  hss  been  introduced  into  this 
body  a  lusut  tiaiurag,  an  animal  with  two  heads,  in  the 
shape  of  a  report,  laboring  to  prove  that  Congress  n« 
no  right  to  pass  Uws  which  shall  prevent  the  circulation, 
through  the  mail,  of  incendiary  publications,  and,  ^  iw 
same  time,  presenting  a  bill  for  the  sanction  of  the  Sen- 
ate, which  makes  it  a  crime  for  the  officers  of  the  Pof 
Oflicc  to  suffer  these  publications  to  pass  through  their 
offices.     This  report,  this  monster,  whose  paternity » 


to  yield  much  to  courtesy,  to  certain  Senators  of  th 
majority,  I  would  say  that  the  monster  comes  J^'*.':  ' 
tirely  out  of  order.  It  is,  however,  so  great  a  f^^^!^* 
that  while  the  Senate  can  order  no  more  than  inr^^ 
thousand  extra  copies  of  a  message  of  the  "^^^^^f^ 
the  United  States,  highly  interesting  to  the  P«<>P'^"^'  "„. 
country  at  the  moment,  five  thousand  extra  copi«j|'rj. 
stantly  ordered  of  this  document,  disavowed  and  disciwj^ 
cd  by  a  majority  of  the  committee  reporting  «*• 
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printing  of  these  five  thousand  copies,  if  Senators  will 
circulate  and  frank  them,  will  sav^e  the  abolition  society  at 
New  York  the  expense  of  furnishinnf,  and  those  who  re> 
ceive  them  the  expense  of  postage.  A  better  docu- 
ment for  the  agitators  could  not  go  forth,  than  this  same 
two-beaded  monster.'  If  the  bin  should  become  a  law 
before  the  report  is  circulated,  the  poor  postmasters, 
through  whose  hands  it  shall  pass,  may  consider  it  of 
little  MTantage  to  them  that  they  are  of  the  forty  thou- 
nnd  **  parasites  of  executive  power,"  whose  names  are 
printed  in  the  Blue  Book.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee [Mr.  Calhouh]  will  find  his  last  bill  much 
more  effectual  in  driving  postmasters  out  of  office  than 
any  bill  he  can  devise  to  protect  men  in  office  from  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  Stales. 
It  will  look  well  for  this  body  to  pass  a  law  punishing 
postmasters  for  suffering  that  to  go  through  the  mail, 
which  Senators  themselves  introduce  to  be  read  in 
this  body,  and  circulated  through  the  country  in  their 
speeches. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Cal- 
■ovv]  has  introduced  a  certain  newspaper,  published  at 
Utica,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  fhvoring  the  abolition 
cause.     This  newspaper  he  states  as  recommending  cer- 
tain candidates  (Martin  Van  Buren  and  Richai^   M. 
Johnson)  for  President  and  Vice  President.     He  did  not 
inform  us  whether  the  newspaper  was  printed  last  month 
or  last  year;  nor  did  he  inform  us  that  the  array  of  pres- 
idential candidates  was  intended  to  be  a  most  gross  impo- 
sition upon  the  people  of  the  South.     The  authors  of 
that  newspaper,  I  do  not  doubt,  sent  it  here  to  be  used 
for  the  precise  purpose  it  has  been  used;  Ihey  placed 
the  names  of  Van  Buren  and  Johnson  at  the  head  of 
their  columns,  knowing  that  they  might  injure  them 
more  effectually  by  seeming  to  be  their  friends  than  by 
openly  opposing  them.     The  authors  and  abetters  of 
that  newspaper  are  known^  and  they  are  known  to  be 
not  less  decided  enemies  to  the  candidates  named  than 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  himself.     Since  the 
Senator  has  chosen  to  cast  the  reproach  on  the  fi*iends 
of  the  nominations  of  Van  Buren  and  Johnson,  of  being 
favorable  to  the  abolition  cause— a  reproach  that  is  not 
less  unjust  than  indicative  of  the  true  cause  of  the  de- 
termination to  discuss  this  abolition  question  in  Congress — 
I  will  inform  that  Senator  and  the  whole  South,  that,  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  there  is  not,  within  the  com- 
pass of  my  knowledge,  a  solitary  individual  in  favor  of 
the  nominations  alluded  to,  who  is  not  as  decidedly  op- 
posed to  the  present  abetters  of  the  anti-slavery  cause 
m  New  England.     The  primary  meetings  preparatory 
totbe  annual  election  are  now  being  held  in  that  State, 
Ever  since  1829,  the  opposition  of  every  name  has  been 
beaten  at  each  election;  and  it  so  happens  that,  for  the 
coming  election,  they  have  not,  as  yet,  chosen  to  offer 
us  battle;  they  show  no  symptoms,  either  of  organiza- 
tion or  concentration. 

The  Hillsborough  council  district,  being  about  a  fifth 
of  the  State,  held  its  convention  on  the  7th  day  of  Jan- 
uary. This  district  has  steadily  adhered  to  the  princi- 
pies  of  the  democratic  party,  through  evil  report  and 
through  good  report,  from  the  commencement  of  Jef- 
ferson's administration  to  the  present  moment.  Eighty 
delegates,  coming  from  nearly  every  township  of  the 
*dt8trict,  and  elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  several  towns, 
attended  this  convention.  These  delegates  unanimously 
passed  resolutions  approving  the  nominations  of  Van 
Buren  and  Johnson,  and  they  unanimously  passed  the 
three  following  resolutions: 

"  Ruohed^  That  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  is  a 
matter  exclusively  within  the  regulation  of  the  States  in 
which  it  exists,  and  that  any  interference  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  other  States  in  regard  to  it  is  not  only  unau- 
thorized and  intrusive,  but  faithless  and  dishonorable,  as 


being  against  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  sacred  compact 
which  binds  us  together. 

**  Hewfved,  That  those  who  promote  inflammatory 
discussions,  and  are  guilty  of  disseminating  among  the 
slaves  of  the  South  publications  the  tendency  of  which 
is  to  excite  insurrection,  ate  regarded  by  us  as  persons 
prompted  by  the  most  reckless  wickedness,  or  by  an  in- 
sane ninaticism  fully  as  mischievous  in  its  consequences. 
"  Besohfedf  That  we  advert  with  the  deepest  regret 
to  the  fact  that  some  individuals  of  the  clerical  order  in 
this  State  '  have  made  their  pulpits  the  source  of  exci- 
ting appeals  and  virulent  denunciations  on  the  subject  of 
slavery;  that  we  consider  all  interference  from  the  sa- 
cred desk,  in  political  questions,  as  aside  from  the  sphere 
of  the  duties  of  clergymen;  and  that  we  view  those 
clergymen  who  countenance  the  proceeding^  of  the 
abolitionists,  and  indulge  in  such  appeals  and  denuncia- 
tions, as  pursuing  a  course  hostile  to  our  Union  and  to 
the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  and  contrary  to  the  true  spirit 
of  the  gospel  of  peace." 

Stafford  county  convention,  of  more  than  sixty  dele- 
gates from  about  thirty  townships,  on  the  18th  of  Jan- 
uary, unanimously  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the 
same  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
the  following! 

**Jte9olved9  That  we  have  no  fellowship  whatever 
with  Northern  abolitionists— a  set  of  deluded  individuals, 
deserving  rather  of  pity  than  contempt." 

Grafton  and  Coos  convention,  on  the  2Tth  of  January, 
with  about  the  same  number  of  delegates,  approved  the 
sarhe  nominations,  and  unanimously 

«« Resolved^  That  anti-slaverjr,  as  acted  out  by  its  pres- 
ent supporters,  is  fit  employment  only  for  such  as  have 
no  business  of  their  own,  and  wish  to  interfere  with  the 
affairs  of  their  nefghbors.  Should  its  advocates  expect 
to  ride  into  office  by  practising  such  wild  delusion,  they 
will,  ere  long,  discover  their  mistake." 

Sullivan  county  (a  part  of  the  old  Cheshire  council 
district)  on  the  20th  of  January,  by  delegates  from 
nearly  every  township,  unanimously  declares  for  the 
same  presidential  candidates,  and  passes  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions: 

"Whereas  much  excitement  has  prevailed  in  this 
State,  in  relation  to  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  South- 
ern portion  of  the  Union:  And  whereas,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  convention,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
reserves  to  the  slaveholding  States  the  original  right 
to  the  exclusive  control  of  the  servile  portion  of  their 
population:  And  whereas  the  present  excitement  in 
the  Northern  States,  got  up  by  fanaticism  and  morbid  ' 
philanthropy,  and  based  upon  an  ignorance  of  the  true 
condition  of  the  slave,  the  character  of  the  master,  and' 
of  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  the  several  members 
of  the  confederacy,  has  been  seized  upon  by  wicked 
and  corrupt  men,  with  a  view  to  divide  the  democracy 
of  the  North  oind  South,  and  sever  the  union  of  the 
States:  And  whereas,  in  our  belief,  the  course  of  the 
abolitionists,  if  persisted  in,  will  lead  to  a  dissolution  of 
the  confederacy  and  its  attendant  calamities,  a  servile 
and  civil  war:    Therefore, 

"  Besolved,  That  we  view  every  abofitionist  as  an  ene- 
my to  his  country,  to  the  union  of  the  States,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  democratic  party. 

**  Resolved,  llial  it  is  the  duty  of  the  democracy  to 
discotmte nance  and  check,  bv  all  proper  means,  the 
prosecution  of  the  plans  and  schemes  of  the  abolitionists. 
"  Resolved,  That,  if  Congress  possess  the  constitution- 
al  power,  it  is  inexpedient  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia." 

Uockingham  district,  by  delegates  from  its  several 
towns,  on  the  38th  of  January,  passed  the  following  res- 
olution, in  addition  to  resolutions  in  favor  of  Martin  Van 
Buren  and  Richal^i  M.  Johnson: 
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"  JRewlved,  That  we  view  with  deep  concern  ancl  re- 
gret the  recent  exertions  of  a  few  fanatics  to  disturb  the 
harmony  and  peace  of  the  Union,  by  their  unconstitu- 
tional and  ine{;;al  attack  upon  the  rights  and  independ- 
ence of  the  other  States,  by  an  unjustifiable  interference 
with  their  domestic  institutions  of  *  slavery.' " 

At  another  collection  of  democratic  citizens,  friends 
of  the  administration,  from  fourteen  dlflTerent  towns  in 
another  part  of  the  State,  met  for  the  purpose  of  cele- 
brating the  glorious  8th  of  January,  besides  other  strong 
indications  in  toasts  in  disapprobation  of  a  certain  aboli- 
tion teacher  under  foreign  pay,  who  had  accompanied 
the  renegade  Thompson  in  his  futile  attempts  to  hold 
meetings,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed: 

**  Jiesolred,  That  we  view  with  the  highest  disappro- 
bation the  avowed  principles  of  certain  individuals  of 
the  abolition  and  nullification  parties;  that  the  violent 
doctrines  ofthe  first  serve  only  to  irritate  the  feelings,  but 
not  to  convince  the  conscience,  of  the  master,  and  con- 
sequently to  increase  the  severity,  but  not  te  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  slave;  that  the  latter  party  is  now 
only  sustained  and  held  together  by  the  fanatical  pro- 
ceedings of  the  former — both  openly  avowing  their 
readiness  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  thus  proving 
themselves  to  be  twin  sisters,  and  closely  allied  to  their 
-  unholy  progenitor,  the  infamous  Hartford  Convention." 

Still  further,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  town  of  New 
Hampshire  (Barnstead)  which  has  given  in  both  the 
last  elections  a  majority  of  more  than  three  hundred  for 
electors  friendly  to  Andrew  Jackson,  out  of  less  than 
four  hundred  votes  cast.  l*hat  town,  at  a  meeting  of 
its  democratic  citizens  on  the  9th  of  January,  passed 
resolutions  unanimously  approving  of  the  nominations 
before  named,  and  also  the  following: 

**  Resolvedp  That  those  foreign  emissaries  and  do- 
mestic fanatics  who  profess  so  much  sympathy  for  the 
poor  blacks,  by  their  pathetic  appeals  to  our  brethren 
ofthe  South,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  are  sapping  the 
foundation  of  our  liberty,  and  would  gladly  sever  our 
happy  Union. 

*'  Ileaolvedy  That  all  legal  measures  for  the  suppres- 
aion  of  unconstitutional  interference  by  agents  or  incen- 
diary publications  among  Southern  slaves  will  meet  our 
entire  approbation. 

**  Reaolvedt  That  what  we  roost  abhor  among  aboli- 
tionists  is  their  attempts  to  introduce  the  blacks  into 
the  society  of  whites,  having  even  dared  to  admit  them 
as  fit  associates  and  companions  of  our  youth  in  schools 
and  domestic  intercourse;  may  all  such  meet  the  fate  of 
the  Canaan  academy. 

*<  Resolved,  That  we  despise  no  human  being  for  the 
form  of  his  features  or  the  color  of  his  skin;  but,  in  our 
opinion  of  the  African  race,  their  intellect  is  too  feeble, 
their  passions  too  strong,  and  their  dispositions  too  irri- 
table,  to  encourage  their  immediate  emancipation  in  this 
country. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  deplore  the  existence  of  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade,  yet  we  do  not  claim  all  the  morals 
nor  all  the  religion  in  the  country;  but,  though  the  evil 
does  n6t  exist  in  our  own  State,  we  set  so  high  a  value 
upon  our  Union  as  \o  concede  to  the  several  States 
their  constitutional  rights,  leaving  them  to  manage  their 
own  internal  aflfairs  and  regulate  their  own  morals." 

These  resolutions  (resumed  Mr.  Hill)  are  from  a  com- 
munity of  respectable  and  intelligent  farmers,  a^  hardy 
as  the  face  of  the  granite  hills  they  inhabit,  as  ready  to 
take  up  arms  in  their  country's  defence  as  they  are  to 
vote  down  the  men  of  any  party  who  take  ground  again&t 
that  cotintry — from  a  community  who  have  not  sufficient 
contention  among  themselves  to  give  support  and  busi- 
ness to  a  sin^^le  vilhige  lawyer. 

The  intelligent  yeomanry  who  passed  those  plain,  com- 


mon-sense resolutions,  understand  what  duties  the  peo- 
ple owe  to  each  other  and  to  the  States  of  this  Union 
quite  as  well  as  those  who  split  hairs,  and  carry  on  a 
labored  argument,  at  either  end  of  the  Capitol,  to 
prove  that  Congress  has  not  a  right  to  interfere  with  lU- 
ver}'  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  On  the  one  hand,  a 
gentleman  [Mr.  Lii«H,  of  Va.]  is  applauded  for  his  rooit 
conclusive  speech,  proving  beyond  a  doubt  that  Con- 
gress cannot  legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery;  and,  in  a 
trice,  another  learned  and  able  gentleman,  [Mr.  Hoas, 
of  Mass.,]  in  another  hall,  is  complimented,  perbaps 
by  the  same  persons,  who  equally  admire  the  talents  and 
the  principles  of  both  speakers,  with  having  demonstra- 
ted beond  all  question  that  Congress  has  a  right  to  abol- 
ish sUvery  in  this  District!  Both  the  gentlemen  belong 
to  a  party  that  can  agree  to  disagree  whenever  and 
wherever  it  may  be  necessary.  The  object  now  is  to 
keep  the  ball  of  contention  moving  between  the  North 
and  the  South;  and  no  other  course  the  two  gentlemen 
can  take  will  so  effectually  encourage  the  abolitionists 
on  the  one  side,  and  arouse  the  slaveholder  on  the 
other.  The  people  are  aroused;  the  seeds  of  disunion 
are  strewed  in  new  ground;  an  inveterate  sectional  dis- 
trust takes  deeper  root;  and  our  congressional  orators 
obtain  a  high  reputation  with  all  such  as  would  make 
our  constitution  mean  anything  or  nothing.  Tbejr  are 
little  less  than  «  godlike"  in  their  masterly  exposilioos 
of  the  constitution;  an  instrument  so  plain  to  common 
sense,  before  they  had  touched  it,  that  he  who  runs  may 
read  and  rightly  understand! 

Besides  the  strong  and  unanimous  expressions  by  pub- 
lic meetings  of  friends  of  the  administration,  1  have  nu- 
merous letters  from  New  Hampshire  declaring  the  public 
sentiment.     One  letter  says: 

«  AI)olition  here  is  at  its  lowest  possible  ebb.  Not  a 
dog  attempts  to  move  his  tongue.  I  can  recollect  no 
political  question  that  has  ever  been  before  the  people 
that  has  been  so  completely  put  down.  All  partieiy 
classes,  ages,  and  sexes,  hold  the  abolitionists  in  the 
most  utter  contempt.  I  observe  that  it  is  insinuated  by 
certain  politicians  in  Congress,  that  these  professions  ol 
the  people  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  are  not  sin- 
cere—that they  dare  not  toe  the  mark.  Now,  let  those 
gentlemen  come  here,  and  they  will  find  a  people  m 
hostile  to  disturbing  the  slave  question  as  the  people  ot 
the  slaveholding  States  can  possibly  be.  Our  people 
consider  this  a  question  about  which  they  have  nothing 
to  do,  other  than  as  a  member  of  the  confederacy  to 
contend  that  the  just  rights  of  each  and  every  SUlc  shall 
be  guarantied  to  them;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  Con- 
gress have  no  more  riglit  to  interfere  with  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  than  they  liave  in  any  of  tlic 
States." 

Another  letter  says:  , 

"The  leading  feature  on  which  the  times  hinge  (W 
use  one  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  metaphors)  s*^"*?/®!! 
a  design  of  the  nullifiers  and  opposition  men  of  all  8°" 
to  agitate  the  slavery  question,  in  order  to  produce 
sectional  division  on   the  presidential  election,  and,  i 
would  appear,  with  a  design,  in  some  of  them»  eventually 
to  produce  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.    There  is  nothing 
that  could  so  effectually  conduce  to  that  end  as  a  disre- 
gard in  the  South  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  tne 
country  at  the  North  to  preserve  in  their  integrity  Soutn- 
ern  rights.     The  attempt  to  excite  the  feelings  of  tne 
South,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  contend  •^'"'l '."u 
put  down  the  democracy  of  the  North,  is  so  base  inw 
cannot  be  spoken  of  except  with  feelings  of  indig"*"**  • 

"  The  democracy  of  the  North  arc  strenuously  co^ 
tending  for  the  rights  of  the  South.  What  ^^^l 
fectually  discourage  them  in  their  exertions  *^^^y^n 
South  to  disregard  all  their  efforts,  and  not  only  so,  ou 
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to  repay  them  with  injury  and  contumely }  To  say  that 
a  man  belongs  to  the  democratic  party,  and  is  an  abo- 
litionist, is  in  New  Hampshire  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Ifa  person  should  avow  himself  an  abolitionist,  we  should 
read  bim  out  of  our  political  church,  and  turn  him  over 
to  Arthur  Tappan  and  the  nuHifiers.  But  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  this;  for  if,  perchance,  a  person  be- 
comes tainted  with  abolitionism,  he  at  once  leaves  the 
democratic  party.  There  is  no  one  sentiment  in  which 
our  pATty  in  this  State  are  so  thoroughly  united  aa  in  de- 
testation of  abolition  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  abo- 
litionists. There  is  no  exception  within  my  knowledgfe." 

The  session  of  Congpress  two  years  ago  will  be  long 
remembered  as  the  panic  session.  We  have  had  re- 
peated attempts  to  create  panics,  and  I  consider  the 
present  efforts  to  create  an  excitement  on  the  subject 
of  the  slave  question  as  one  of  them.  I  do  not  believe 
the  agitators  of  the  North  would  here  present  them- 
selves with  numerous  petitions  for  abolishing  slavery  in 
the  t>istrtct  of  Columbia,  if  they  did  not  feel  assured 
tbst  Southern  men  in  Congress  would  lend  their  efforts 
to  agitate  the  question.  On  the  4th  of  March,  two  years 
*go,  while  certain  famed  resolutions,  afterwards  passed 
by  the  Senate,  were  under  debate,  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  various  excitements  which  had  been 
moved  for  political  effect,  and  I  then  made  use  of  the 
following  language: 

"  Another  subject,  more  recently  moved  by  the  agita- 
tors, is  the  slave  question.  Accordingly,  we  find  the 
aeitators  at  the  public  meeting  in  South  Carolina  de- 
claring to  their  followem,  on  public  occasions,  that  there 
is  a  deliberate  design,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
North,  to  drive  the  whole  white  population  out  of  that 
country,  to  annihilate  their  property,  and  destroy  their 
prosperity.  The  agitators  of  the  North  being,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  same  persons  who  have  labored  so 
zealously  in  the  Indian  agitation;  these  persons,  reduced 
to  almost  nothing  in  point  of  numbers  and  influence,  by 
the  unmasking  of  their  hypocrisy,  act  in  perfect  concert 
with  the  agitators  of  the  South,  niey  attempt  to  give 
color  to  their  complaints,  by  calling  meetings  and  de- 
Uvering  inflammatory  addresses  in  various  places;  and 
they  are  attempting  to  operate  on  Congress  by  facsimile 
petitions  in  various  parts,  asking  that  slavery  may  be 
abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these  agita- 
tors it  suffices  to  say  that,  in  the  whole  North,  not  one 
intelligent  man  in  twenty  will  join  their  standard.  The 
South  has  nothing  to  fear  from  their  efforts,  but  in  the 
effect  they  may  have  at  a  distance.  These  efforts  are 
made  to  produce  that  distant  effect,  and  they  are  every 
where  formed  against  a  general  expression  of  scorn  from 
the  real  friends  of  the  Union." 

Without  intimating  in  the  Senate,  said  Mr.  H.,  that  I 
had  in  view  any  particular  individuals  when  these  words 
were  spoken  two  years  ago,  I  claim  the  merit  of  having 
then  predicted  precisely  the  course  that  has  been  taken 
on  this  abolition  question.  I  now  see  in  both  branches 
of  Congress  an  apparent  desire  to  magnify  this  subject, 
lo  keep  the  ball  of  contention  in  motion.  From  what 
quarter  this  intention  comes,  let  the  records  of  Congress 
speak. 

.  The  book  of  Doctor  Channing  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Senate.  If  the  Doctor  bad  written  his  book  for 
gain,  be  could  desire  nothing  better  than  this — he  will 
DOW  sell  ten  books  where  he  would  not  otherwise  have 
sold  one.  In  my  mind  it  is  a  doubtful  question,  whether 
it  be  more  reprehensible  to  write  such  a  book  or  to 
read  it  in  tlie  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  Doctor's 
motive  might  have  been  g^od  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
Senator's  motive  might  have  been  praiseworthy  in  the 
other.  I  confess  I  was  shocked  at  the  infatuation  or  the 
folly  which  would  prompt  any  men  to  deliberately  write 
what  was  here  read;  and  if  the  direct  effect  of  reading 


those  extracts  was  to  spread  before  the  people  of  the 
South  doctrines  the  most  odious  and  disgusting;  if  the  * 
effect  of  spreading  the  nauseous  parag^raphs  in  that  re- 
gion be  to  excite  the  colored  population  to  mutiny  and 
murder;  if  the  effect  be  to  fan  higher  the  flame  of  dis- 
union, let  those  only  be  responsible  on  whom  the  blame 
lies.  Doctor  Channing's  book  is  condemned  by  nine- 
teen in  every  twenty  intelligent  citizens  of  the  North,  as 
is  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  in  Congress. 

The  present  agitation  in  the  North  is  kept  up  by  the 
application  of  money;  it  is  a  state  of  things  altogether 
forced.  Agents  are  hired,  disguised  in  the  character  of 
miniaters  of  the  gospel,  to  preUch  abolition  of  slavery 
where  slavery  does  not  exist;  and  presses  are  kept  in 
constant  employment  to  scatter  abolition  publications 
through  the  country.  Deny  the  right  of  petition  to  the 
misguided  men  and  women  who  are  induced  from  no  bad 
motive  to  petition  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  you  do  more  to  increase  their 
numbers  than  will  thousands  of  dollars  paid  to  the  emis- 
saries who  traverse  the  country  to  distribute  abolition 
tracts  and  to  spread  abolition  doctrines.  Continue  to  de- 
bate abolition  in  either  branch  of  Congress,  and  you  more 
effectually  subserve  the  inqendiary  views  of  the  movers 
of  abolition  than  any  thing  they  can  do^  for  themselves. 
It  may  suit  those  who  have  been  disappointed  in  all  their 
political  projects,  to  try  what  this  subject  of  abolition 
will  now  avail  them.  Such  men  will  be  likely  to  find,  in 
the  end,  that  the  people  have  too  strong  attachment  for 
that  happy  Union,  to  which  we  owe  all  our  prosperity  and 
happiness,  to  be  thrown  from  their  propriety  at  every 
agitating  blast  which  may  be  blown  across  the  land. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire  could  not  expect  him  to  reply  to  him.  That 
Senator  had  availed  himself  of  the.  position  he  occupied 
on  that  floor  to  indulge  very  freely  in  assailing  the  mo- 
tives of  others.  He  was  persuaded  thai  no  Senator  who 
had  any  respect  for  himseJf  would  stoop  to  notice  any 
thing  of  this  character  which  had  fallen  from  him.  For 
himself,  he  would  as  soon  condescend  to  notice  the 
mendacious  and  filthy  columns  of  the  Globe,  as  to  notice 
the  general  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. That  Senator  had,  however,  stated  what  pur- 
ported to  be  a  fact,  that  the  abolition  excitement  in 
New  Hampshire  was  entirely  extinct.  But  here  was  a 
statement  of  facts  in  relation  to  what  that  gentleman 
said  of  the  abolition  question  in  New  Hampshire.  It 
was  found  in  a  publication  coming  from  one  of  the  in- 
cendiary publications  in  that  State,  and  he  would  lay  it 
before  the  Senate,  in  order  that  it  might  judge  for  iUelf. 
He  would  not  institute  a  comparison  between  the  rela- 
tive degree  of  veracity  in  the  statement  contained  in 
this  paper  and  the  one  made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  He  would  lay  the  paper  before  the  Sen- 
ate, in  order  that  it  miglU  judge  of  the  truth  as  lo  the 
abolition  spirit  in  New  Hampshire.  It  was  a  paper  that 
had  been  sent  to  him  through  the  mail,  but  he  did  not 
know  from  what  quarter  it  came. 

[Mr.  C.  here  handed  to  the  Secretary  a  newspaper 
containing  an  article  impugning  a  statement  .made  by 
Mr.  PiiacB,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  to  the  number  of  abolitionists  in  his  State, 
with  severe  strictures  on  the  state  of  slavery  in  the 
South;  said  article  stating  that  a  great  number  of  peti- 
tions in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  be  forwarded  to  Congress  from  New 
Hampahire.]  , 

The  paper  having  been  read, 

Mr.  HILL  inquired  the  title  of  it. 

[The  SiCRXTART  answered,  **  The  Herald  of  Free- 
dom,'* published  at.  Condord,  New  Hampshire.] 

Mr.   H.  said  he  was  aware  that  such  a  paper  was 
'  there  printed,  and  it  was  upon  the  sufferance  of  an 
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erty— neither  of  which  can  be  taken  away,  altered,  or 
abridged,  without  consent,  by  any  power  whatever. 
The  declaration  of  rights,  in  the  reign  of  James  II,  which 
led  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  was  but  the  prototype  of 
the  declaration  of  rights  by  the  continental  Congress, 
which  resulted  in  the  Revolution  of  1776. 

After  the  declaration  of  independence,  and  when  the 
people  of  the  several  States  began  to  adiipt  constitutions 
for  th^ir  own  separate  government,  this  declaration  of 
the  old  Congress  formed  the  basis  of  the  bills  of  rights 
which  were  adopted  by  most  of  the  States.  In  this  way 
the  people  of  the  respective  States  became  entitled  to 
all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  which  they 
enjoyed  at  the  time  of  the  continental  Congress  in 
1774,  when  they  were  thus  solemnly  promulgated  to  the 
world,  and  continued  to  enjoy  them  to  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
organization  of  the  Government  under  it  in  1789.  One 
of  these  rights  and  privileges,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
right  of  petition.  Has  it  been  taken  away,  altered,  or 
abridged,  by  the  adoption  of  the  constitution'  No,  sir; 
so  far  from  it  that  it  would  be  deemed  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  a  republican  Government,  and  to 
result  from  the  very  nature  of  our  institutions.  This 
would  seem  to  follow,  even  if  we  could  find  no  traces  of 
this  right  during  our  revolutionary  struggle.  But  when 
it  is  seen  in  every  step  of  our  progress,  from  colonial 
infancy  to  revolutionary  manhood,  and  until  the  final 
ettabliahment  of  our  independence  as  a  nation,  who 
can  doubt  its  existence  at  this  time,  and  who  can  doubt 
the  propriety  of  its  exercise  by  every  citizen  of  this 
republic? 

So  well  was  the  right  of  petition  understood  by  the 
people  of  the  several  States,  and  that  it  was  a  right 
which  no  power  under  heaven  could  take  from  them, 
that  it  never  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  those  wise  and 
pure  patriots  who  formed  the  constitution  to  provide  for 
it  in  that  sacred  instrument.  These  men  were  familiar 
with  our  colonial  history.  Many  of  them,  probably  most 
of  them,  had  assisted,  in  some  mode  or  other,  either  in 
the  old  Congress  or  in  their  respective  States,  to  declare. 
In  a  solemn  manner,  those  rights  and  privileges  as  be- 
longing to  every  citizen,  and  which  could  not  be  taken 
from  him.  Well  might  they  suppose,  then,  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  protecting  such  a  right  in  the  con- 
stitution. No  one  dreamed  that  it  could  ever  be  infringed 
upon,  and  no  provision  was  made  in  relation  to  it.  But  the 
people  were  jealous  of  their  rights.  The  union  of  inde- 
pendent sovereignties,  for  certain  purposes,  in  one  gen- 
eral Government,  was,  at  best,  an  experiment;  and  the 
wisest  could  not  foresee  the  extent  of  power  which  might 
be  attempted  to  be  exercised.  Many  objections  were  made 
by  different  States  to  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States;  and  so  scrupulous  were  many  of  tfiem 
that  they  would  not  simply  ratify,  but  they  accompanied 
their  ratification  by  a  declaration,  or  bill  of  rights,  with 
which  the  constitution  could  not  interfere,  and  also  with 
certain  proposed  amendments,  expressing  the  hope  that 
the  necessary  measures  would  be  forthwith  taken,  under 
the  constitution,  to  have  them  adopted.  The  convention 
of  the  State  of  New  York  set  forth  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens at  large,  and  with  great  particularity.  Amongst 
others  was  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  property;  and 
"  that  the  people  have  a  right  peaceably  to  assemble 
together  to  consult  for  their  common  good,  or  to  instruct 
their  representatives;  and  that  every  person  has  the  right 
to  petition  or  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  redress  of 
grievances."  The  convention  of  New  York  also  pro- 
posed many  amendments  to  the  constitution;  and  **  de- 
claring that  the  righu  aforesaid  (the  right  to  petition, 
8cc.)  cannot  be  abridged  or  violated,  and  that  the  ex- 
planations aforesaid  are  consistent  with  the  constitution, 
and  in  confidence  that  the  amendment  which  shall  bare 


been  proposed  to  the  said  constitution  will  receive  sa 
early  and  mature  consideration,"  did  assent  to  and  rstify 
the  said  constitution.  This  convention  sat  at  Pougli- 
keepsie,  the  place  of  my  present  residence,  and  wss 
composed  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  that 
or  any  other  age — men  who,  in  the  cabinet  or  in  tbe 
field,  would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  ssges  ind 
heroes  of  ancient  or  modern  times;  and  I  should  feel  that 
1  was  doing  injustice,  both  to  the  place  and  to  their  ineai> 
ories,  were  I  to  pass  over  in  silence  so  much  assembled 
talent  and  wisdom;  and  if  I  did  not  attempt  to  maintsin, 
at'this  time  and  on  this  occasion,  a  principle  which  tbcf 
deemed  of  such  vital  importance  to  every  American  citi- 
zen. The  constitution  was  thus  ratified  by  the  people 
of  the  several  States,  with  these  declarations  of  rights  ai 
a  kind  of  condition  or  as  part  of  the  ratification. 

What  was  the  next  step  in  putting  into  operation  tbe 
new  Government,  and  guarding  the  righU  of  a  people 
jealous  of  their  liberties?  At  the  fir«t  session  of  the 
first  Congress,  in  conformity  to  tlie  wii»hes  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  expressed  by  their  several  conventions,  Mr. 
Madison  introduced  certain  propositions  by  way  of 
amendments  to  the  constitution.  No  one  understood 
better  than  he  uhat  the  constitution  meant,  what  pow- 
ers were  granted  by  it  to  tbe  general  Government,  snd 
what  rights  were  reserved  to  the  people.  He  wn 
aware  of  the  jealousy  that  existed  against  it,  and,  on 
introducing  his  amendments,  he  said,  ••  there  is  a  great 
number  of  our  constituents  who  are  dissatisfied  *»*•>  j^* 
among  whom  are  many  respectable  for  their  Ulenta  and 
patriotism,  and  respecUble  for  tbe  jealousy  they  bare 
for  their  liberty,  which,  though  mistaken  in  lU  objcd, 
is  laudable  in  its  motive  ?"  He  did  not  deem  tliese  smend- 
ments  as  essential  in  themselves;  roost  of  ihcm  bemg 
merely  declaratory  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  as  ibey 
existed  without  them;  but,  said  he,  it  would  be  "highly 
politic  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  public  mind,  and  the 
stability  of  the  Government,  that  we  should  offer  some- 
thing in  the  form  I  have  proposed,  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  system  of  Government,  as  a  declaration  of  Uie 
rights  of  the  people."  Let  it  be  remembered  that  Mf. 
Madison's  propositions,  as  introduced,  were  tl»e  ssbmui 
substance,  and  almost  the  same  in  language,  with  id* 
amendments  which  were  adopted,  and  which  now  tonn 
part  of  the  constitution.  Neither  Mr.  Madison,  nor  toe 
convention  of  New  York,  supposed  that  an  amendment 
in  regard  to  the  right  of  petition,  was  necessary  to  gr»w 
to  the  people  any  new  right,  but  merely  to  remove  tne 
jealousies  against  the  new  Government,  by  ^J^^lannj, 
in  that  shape,  a  right  which  equally  existed  without  aucfl 
declaration.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  so  entire^ 
were  most  of  these  amendments  deemed  mere  °^*^ 
tions  of  righto,  and  not  as  granting  any  rights  to  w 
people  which  they  did  not  already  possess,  but  rain^ 
affirming  and  guarantying  those  with  which  "^^ 'JT 
never  parted,  that  Mr.  Madison  incorporated  the  raw 
of  them  from  the  declaration  of  rights  by  the  wcw 
York  convention  ^vHi^kK  Ai^nnmnnnifd  the  raunc* 
of  the  constitution, 
them,  thst  he  offered  them  "  as  the  declaration 

rights  of  the  people." 


I,   which  accompanied  *he  ratine*' 
m,  and  said,  at  the  time  of  tntroduc wg 
Fered  them  "  as  the  declaration  oi »« 

What,  then,  is  the  amendment  of  the  constitution . 

iation  to  the  right  of  petition?    It  is  this:  **\°Yp^ 
-,.  _.!_ .^^  respecting  an  esUblishment  or 

ibiting  the    free  exercise   thereout  ^ 


relation 
shall  make 
ligion,    or 


no  la^ 
prohibiting 


abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  ^"*.P^!jto 
the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  an  ^^ 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  fi"^^*"^^  ,Jo 
or,  divested  of  other  matter,  "Congress  «***".  I"*,^  a,. 
law  abridging  the  right  of  tbe  people  P«»^^°  ^  ^jre* 
semble  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  .^ 
of  grievances."  Such  is.  the  amendment,  »nu  w  ^^^ 
history;  from  all  which  it  roost  clearly  appears  »» 
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light  of  petition  belonged  to  the  people  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  which  could  not  be 
''abridged  or  violated;*'  that  the  amendment  gave  no 
new  right,  but  was  a  mere  declaration  or  recognition  of 
a  right  which  existed  equally  without  it. 

As  to  the  obligation  on  Congress  to  receive  the  pe- 
tition. What  is  that  obligation  ?  I  f  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  citizen  has  the  right  to  petition,  and  which,  I  ap- 
prehend, cannot  be  doubted,  then  it  follows  that  an  ob- 
ligation rests  on  Congress  to  receive  sych  petition;  for 
it  is  in  vain  to  grant  the  right  on  the  one  hand,  without 
incurring  the  obligation  on  the  other:  it  being  always 
understood  that  the  petition  be  couched  in  respectful 
language  towards  the  body  to  which  it  is  presented, 
otherwise  it  would  be  rejected  on  the  principle  of  self- 

E reservation  and  self-protection  which  belongs  to  every 
rgislative  body. 

It  is  objected,  however,  that  not  to  receive  the  peti^ 
tiun  does  not  contravene  that  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  says,  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging 
the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances." 
To  reject  the  petition,  says  the  Senator  from   South 
Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhouh,]  is  i\ot  to  make  a  law  abridg- 
ing the  right,  &c.     But  let  me  ask,  let  me  put  it  to  the 
candor  and  common  sense  of  every  man  who  hears  me 
to  say,  wherein  consists  the  difference  bietween  refusing 
to  receive  the  petition,  or  making  a  law  by  which  the 
citizen  is  prohibited  from  presenting  it?    Let  any  one 
point  out  the  distinction — show  me  its  practical  opera- 
tion.    In  both  cases  the  right  of  petition  is  equally  de- 
nied; and  it  matters  little  to  the  citizens  by  what  means 
you  have  arrived  at  such  a  result.     It  is  in  vain  to  tell 
them  you  have  made  no  law  prohibiting  the  people  from 
assembling  and  petitioning  the  Government  for  a  redress 
of  grievances,  if,  when  their  petition  is  presented,  you 
refuse  to  receive  it.     I   have  already  shown  that  the 
right  of  petition  existed  prior  to  the  constitution,  that 
it  was  parted  with  on  its  adoption,  that  it  was  perfect 
without  any  amendment  of  the  constitution,  and  that 
Buch  amendment  was  merely  for  greater  caution  and  to 
aatiafy  the  jealousy  of  the  people,  and  was  considered 
as  a  mere  declaration  of  an  existing  right.     The  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  is  the  language  of  prohibition 
to  Congress,  and  not  the  granting  of  a  right}  because 
Congress  had  no  power  to  grant  it.     The  people  had 
never  parted  with  it,  but  merely,  in  this  way,  prohibited 
Congress  from  interfering  with  a  right  which  already 
existed.     Inhere  was  no  necessity  of  such  a  prohibition. 
If  this  amendment  had  never  been  adopted,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  perfect  right  of  the  citizen  to  petition,  and 
the   duty  of  Congress  to  receive  his  petition.     How, 
then,  can  the  amendment,  which  was  intended,  not  to 
make  the  right  more  perfect,  but  more  secure,  be  in- 
terposed to  defeat  if  not  to  destroy  it?     How  can  we 
say  td  the  citizen,  true,  you  have  a  right  to  petition, 
and  Congress  cannot  abridge  that  right;  but  inasmuch 
as  we  have  made  no  law  proliibiting  its  exercise,  we 
have  the  right  to  refuse  to  receive  your  petition?    The 
result  is  the  same  in  either  case.     U  is  a  denial  of  the 
right.     And  however  much  such  reasoning  may  accord 
With  the  metaphysics  of  those  who  advance  it,  the  prac- 
tical common  sense  of  the  whole  nation  will  reject  it. 

If  Congress  should  pass  a  law  that  petitions  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  should  not  be  received,  it  is  manifest 
that,  under  such  a  law,  such  a  petition  as  the  one  now 
under  consideration  would  be  rejected.  But  all  will 
agree  such  a  law  would  be  unconstitutional,  because 
Congress  is  prohibited  from  making  it;  and  Congress 
was  so  prohibited,  because  it  was  the  right  of  the  citi- 
zen, with  which  no  power  could  interfere,  but  with  his 
consent.  Would  it  not,  tlien,  be  equally  unconstitu- 
tional to  reject  the  petition,  when  there  is  no  law  on 


the  subject?  In  short,  if  it  be  the  constitutional  right 
of  the  citizen  to  petition,  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  receive  his  petition. 

But  it  is  said  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
[Mr.   Calbouit,]  they,  must   petition  for  a   redress  of 
grievances;  and  that  they  are  not  aggrieved  by  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery  in  the  Dictrict  of  Columbia,  and  there- 
fore have  no  right  to  petition.     I  will  not  stop  to  in- 
quire how  far  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union 
may  be  interested  in  what  he  deems  the  prosperity  of 
this  District;  nor  how  that  prosperity  may  be  best  pro- 
moted; nor  how  far  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  District  may  have  a  moral  influence  on  the  whole 
Union;  but  I  will  test  the  matter  of  grievances  in  another 
way.      Grievances,  so  far  as  the  right   of  petition    is 
concerned,    are  to  be  judged    of  by   the    petitioner 
himself.     No   power  can  prescribe  rules  by  which  he 
is  to  judge  of  them,  and  to  which  his  petition  must 
conform.     You  cannot  lay  him  on  the  bed  of  Procrusr 
tes,  and  stretch  out  or  lop  00*  his  views,  in  order  to 
conform  them  to  your  standard.    He  must  have  bis  own 
standard,  and  with  which   no  one  must  interfere,  else 
his  petition  is  not  for  the  redress  of  those  grievan- 
ces which  he  feels.     His  grievances  may  be  imaginary, 
or  they  may  be  real.     In  either  case,  the  right  of  peti- 
tion is  the  same;  though  they  may  seem  to  others  to  be 
imaginary,  still  to  the  petitioner  they  appear  real.     Of 
this  he  must  be  the  sole  jud^e,  so  far  as  the  right  to 
ask  redress  is  concerned;  but,  so  far  as  redress  ought 
to  be  granted,  that  is  to  be  judged  of  by  those  to  whom 
the  petition  is  addressed.     They  have  the  sole  power 
of  determining  whether  his  grievances  are  real,  and 
such  as  ought  to  hp  redressed.    As  they  cannot  lay 
down  to  him  the  rules  by  which  he  is  to  be  governed 
in  asking,  so  neither  can  he  prescribe  to  them  regula- 
tions by  which  the  redress  is  to  be  granted.     IJ^  the 
right  of  citizens  be  not  such  as  I  have  described  them, 
where  is  the  propriety  of  permitting  them  peaceably  to 
assemble  and  consult  of  their  grievances,  if,  on  such 
consultation  they  are  not  to  be  the  judges  of  them,  so 
far  as  the  right  to  petition  for  redress  is  concerned? 
The  right  to  petition  is  a  right  which  exists  at  the  time 
of   making  the   petition,  and  before   it  is  presented. 
If  the  right  existed  before  it  is  presented,  then  Con- 
gress cannot  refuse  to  receive  it  when  it  is  present- 
ed.   Afler  it  is  received,  then  the  petitioner  can  no 
longer  determine  as  to  his  grievances,  which  may  have 
been  imaginary,  but  Congress  is  leA  to  judge  whether 
they  are  real.     If  not,  they  will  reject  his  prayer*  but 
not  his  petition. 

I<et  us  illustrate  this  right  by  some  examples.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  should 
petition  Congress  to  pay  off  the  debt  of  the  District. 
Would  this  be  a  grievance,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
for  a  redress  of  which  they  would  have  a  right  to  petition? 
On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  citizens  of  any  State 
should  petition  Congress  on  this  subject,  by  way  of  re- 
monstrance against  the  appropriation  of  the  funds  of  the 
Government  to  any  such  purpose.  In  either  case,  would 
Congress  refuse  to  receive  the  petition?  Certainly  not. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
grievances  for  which  redress  is  asked  are  of  a  diametri- 
cally opposite  character;  and  if  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
be  granted  in  the  one  case,  it  must  be  denied  in  the  other. 

Again,  suppose  some  of  the  numerous  and  respectable 
citizens  of  the  North,  who  are  opposed  to  the  aboli- 
tionists, should  petition  Congress  not  to  interfere  with 
the  question  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
would  not  their  petition  be  received?  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  it.  A  petition  of  that  character  was  presented, 
a  few  days  since,  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  BccHAHAv,]  and  received  without  objection,  an 
ordered  to  be  printed.     But,  when  one  is  presente 
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on  the  other  side,  we  are  gravely  told  that  it  is  out  of 
order,  and  cannot  be  received.  Wherein  consists  the 
difference,  in  principle,  so  hr  as  the  reception  of  the 
petitions  is  concerned?  1  can  see  none.  And  this  illus- 
tration also  shows  that  the  petitioners  must  be  the  sole 
judges  of  their  grievances;  for  they  are  the  antipodes  of 
each  other;  and  if  their  grievances  are  redressed  in  one 
case,  they  must  go  unredressed  in  the  other. 

It  is  objected,  by  tlie  same  Senator,  that  Congress  has 
no  constitutional  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District 
of  ColumBia,  and,  therefore,  the  petition  ought  not  to  be 
received.  This  conclusion  is  drawn  from  assumed  prem- 
ises. I  do  not  intend,  on  this  occasion,  to  enter  into 
the  constitutional  argument;  I  have  sufficient  grounds 
for  the  vote  I  shall  give,  without  reference  to  that  ques- 
tion. I  will  simply  remark,  in  passing,  that  if  it  be 
seriously  contended,  as  it  seems  to  be,  that  Congress  has 
not  the  power,  then  there  are,  at  least,  two  sides  to  the 
question.  It  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  matter  on  which 
public  opinion  is  divided.  Shall  we,  then,  undertake  to 
reject  petitions  on  this,  or  any  other  subject,  where 
there  is  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress  to  entertain  them.  Shall  we 
undertake  to  settle,  on  the  very  threshold,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  receiving  a  petition,  some  of  the  most  important 
powers  of  this  Government?  To  what  would  it  lead? 
How  may  cases  are  there,  where  there  exists  a  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  over 
the  subject-matter?  On  all  such  subjects,  would  you 
refuse  to  receive  petitions  because,  forsooth,  we  are 
unable  to  think  alike  on  constitutional  questions?  Would 
not  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  receive  a  petition 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank? 

I  trust  he  would,  appreciating,  as  he  does,  the  im- 
portance of  such  an  institution;  and  still  the  constitu- 
tionality of  sueb  a  bank  has  been  contested  from  the 
very  organization  of  the  Government  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Would  the  Senator  refuse  to  receive  a  peti- 
tion for  a  protective  tariff?  I  take  it  for  granted  he 
would,  on  the  same  principle  that  he  objects  to  this, 
namely,  its  unconstitutionality  in  his  judgment;  and  yet 
the  eonstitutionality  of  such  a  measure  is  deemed  by 
many  better  settled  than  the  Senator  himself  can  possi- 
bly believe  to  be  settled  the  constitutionality  of  a  national 
liank.  Examples  might  be  multiplied,  to  any^  desired 
extent,  to  show  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  position,  that 
a  petition  should  not  be  received,  when  any  man  or  set 
of  men  believe  tliat  Congress  have  no  constitutional 
power  to  grant  its  prayer.  The  petitioner  is  presumed 
not  always  to  be  the  best  judge  of  sqch  powers  of <jov* 
ernment.  H«  should  be  presumed  to  pray  for  none 
other  than  a  constitutional  redress  of  grievances.  He 
judges,  in  the  first  instance,  as  to  his  own  grievances. 
Congress  receives  his  petition,  and  determines,  first, 
whether  they  require  redress;  and,  secondf  whether  it 
has  the  constitutional  power  to  redress  them;  and  whether 
it  has  or  has  not,  the  petitioner  is  to  be  presumed  to 
have  aiiked  for  nothing  else.  If  he  mistakes  the  consti- 
tutional power  of  Congress,  it  were  better  that  his  peti- 
tion should  be  respectfully  and  kindly  received,  and  the 
prayer  rejected,  because  Congress  has  not  the  power  to 
grant  it.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  petition  of  the 
society  uf  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  States, 
and  aUo  with  that  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  as  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society,  presented  to  the  first 
Congress.  They  were  received  and  duly  considered, 
and  Congress  adopted  the  following  resolution  in  relation 
•to  them. 

"  That  Congress  have  no  authority  to  interfere  in  the 

emancipation  of  slaves,  or  in  the  treatment  of  them,  with- 

•in  any  of  the  States,  it  remaining  with  the  several  States 

alone  to  provide  any  regulations  therein,  which  humanity 

and  true  policy  may  require. 


f» 


These  two  petitions  were  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
States;  they  were  presented  in  1790.  No  question  vw 
raised  about  this  District,  because  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment had  not  yet  been  removed  here.  But,  in  regard 
to  the  States,  there  could  not  be  a  more  palpable  case 
of  the  want  of  constitutional  power  than  those  petitions 
presented^  and  yet,  neither  Mr.  Madison,  nor  other 
distinguished  men  of  that  Congress,  thought  of  not  re- 
ceiving them,  although  they  were*  each  of  them,  fron 
a  source  well  capable  of  judging  in  such  matters. 

But  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  discuss,  on  thii 
occasion,  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.     I  regret  that  the 
constitution  is  not  so  explicit  as  to  put  at  rest  all  doubt 
on  this  subject.     I  wish  the  power  had  been  expressly 
reserved  by  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  in  their 
cession,  so  that  Congress  could  not  interfere,  any  further 
than  to  keep  pace  with  those  States  in  their  legislation 
in  relation  to  this  matter.  On  the  ground  of  expediency, 
aside  from  any  constitutional  power,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  ssying  that  Congress  ought  not  to  interfere  in  snf 
other  way.     If  the  proposition  were  now,  for  the  fint 
time,  to  introduce  slavery  into  the  country,  I  trust  there 
would  scarcely  be  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject; 
but  no  such  proportion  is  or  can  be  presented.    K 
slavery  be  an  evil,  as  it  is  deemed  one  by  a  large  portion 
of  this  Union,  it  is  an  evil  entailed  upon  us;  we  did  not 
bring  it  upon  ourselves.     When  we  assumed  the  rank  sf 
independent  States,  We  found  it  here.     It  was  intimate- 
ly interwoven  snd  incorporated  with  our  institutioni. 
When  we  adopted  the  constitution,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  our  happy  Union,  we  recognised  stavery  as  m 
existing  institution  in  the  country,  and  it  formed  one  of 
those  compromises  without  which  we  could  have  never 
presented  ourselves  to  the  world  as  one  independent 
nation.      Those  compromises  are  sacred.     They  must 
not,  they  cannot  be  interfered  with  without  a  violation, 
not  only  of  public  faith,  but  of  private  righU.    Th«J 
States  where  slavery  exists  must  judge  of  the  time  and 
manner  of  abolishing  it.  If  it  be  abolished.     They  are 
best  capable  of  judging  of  it,  and  until  Virginia  snd 
Mar>-land,  which  ceded  this  District,  move  in  this  mstter, 
I  am  unwilling  to  take  the  responsibility  of  mcddlinj 
with  it  contrary  to  their  wishes,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
people  of  the  District  itself.     The  efforts  which  are  now 
made,  in  reference  to  this  District,  are  deemed  by  the 
slaveholding  States  as  mere  precursors  of  the  asssult* 
which  are  intended  for  themselves.     No  sincere  lover  ol 
his  country  can  look  upon  them  without  serious  sppre* 
hensioD  of^ianger  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  those  States, 
and  to  the  Union  itself. 

EnterUining  these  views,  I  am  ready  to  receive  th« 
petition,  and  equally  ready  to  reject  its  prayer.    By  re- 
ceiving it  we  shall  discbarge  our  duty  to  the  very  re- 
spectable persons  who  have  sent  it  here,  and  by  reject- 
ing its  prayer  we  shall  discharge  our  duty  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  country.     In  the  former  case  we  ^^^^  "° 
right  belonging  to  the  citixen— in  the  latter  we  do  biit 
exercise  a  right  belonging  to  ourselves.    When  we  have 
received  the  petition,  we  have  granted  to  the  citisen  nii 
constitutional  right.  He  can  ask  no  more  of  us  8»  a  ^' 
tcr  of  right.    Then  commences  our  duty-^a  duty  to 
consider  the  grievance  complained  of,  if  it  b*  *^"** 
When  6ur  minds,  from  previous  reflection  and  "*^"/* 
deliberation,  are  made  up  adverse  to  the  views  of  tiw 
petitionerp,  then  forthwith  to  reject  the  prayer  "P'J^f 
to  it  due  consideration,  and  all  that  can  be  required  « 
our  hands.     The  object  of  referring  petitions  to  a  com- 
mittee is  that  they  may  be  duly  considered;  but  ii  ** 
are  ready  to  pronounce  upon  them  the  moment  tn^T  * 
received,  it  is  no  disrespect  to  the  petitioner  that  job 
prayer  of  his  petition  be  forthwith  rejected;  •""  L ^ 
promptness  with  which  it  is  done  may  satisfy  bin  tns 
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it  U  an  unnecessary  burden  to  himself  to  send  it  here 
•l^in. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  leave  to  say  that  the  right  for 
which  I  have  been  contending  is  one  not  peculiar  to 
the  North  nor  to  the  South.  It  is  one  in  which  every 
citlsen  of  this  republic  is  equally  intereated.  It  belongs 
ezelusively  to  no  State  nor  section  of  the  Union.  It  is 
one  in  tbe  preservation  of  which  our  Southern  breth- 
ren are  as  deeply  interested  as  we  can  possibly  be.  It 
is  a  right  for  the  establishment  of  which,  amongst  others, 
our  fathers  made  common  cause,  and  poured  out  their 
blood  together.  Are  the  gentlemen  from  the  South 
willing  to  sacrifice  so  great  a  principle,  merely  because 
a  few  fanatics  seem  disposed  to  abuse  it?  I  beseech 
them  to  preserve  the  right  inviolate,  and  let  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  North  correct  the  evil  of  which  they  so 
justly  complain.  That  public  sentiment,  I  undertake  to 
say,  is  sound.  This  has  been  manifested  by  tbe  move- 
ments of  our  citizens.  No  sooner  were  these  crusades 
against  the  rights  of  the  South  commenced,  (ban  there 
waa  a  spontaneous  burst  of  indignation  throughout  the 
North.  I  speak  from  personal  information  and  observa- 
tion in  relation  to  the  State  of  New  York.  Public  meet- 
inn  of  its  citizens  were  held  in  every  principal  city  and 
Tillage,  denouncing,  in  unmeasured  terms,  these  incen- 
diary attempts  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Union,  and  to 
violate  the  rights  of  the  States.  These  meetings  were 
held  without  distinction  of  party.  Political  dissensions 
were  hushed  in  the  universal  wish  to  put  down  this  ill- 
judged  and  ill-timed  agitation.  This  was  the  sentiment 
of  all  partiest  and  afterwards,  when  political  meetings 
were  held  by  the  great  political  parties  of  the  State,  in 
reference  to  the  fall  elections,  they  did  not  fail  to  echo 
in  their  proceedings  the  sentiments  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed at  the  general  meetings  which  were  held  at  an 
early  day.  The  opinions  of  candidates  for  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  other  elective  offices,  were  publicly  and  dis- 
tincOy  known  on  this  subject,  and  received  the  appro- 
bation of  tbe  people,  as  manifested- by  the  result  of  their 
auffrages. 

There  is,  also,  an  almost  entire  unanimity  of  the  pub- 
Kc  press  on  this  subject.  New  York,  on  this  occasion, 
has  presented  a  spectacle  scarcely  known  in  her  past 
history.  The  violence  of  her  party  politics  has  been 
Boroewhat  proverbial.  The  bitterness  of  her  press  has, 
not  unfrequenlly,  been  regretted.  But  its  cdurse  on 
this  exciting  topic  exhibited  a  kind  of  moral  sublimity 
which  has  not  been  surpassed  nor  equallecl.  It  has 
shown  that  when  the  g^eat  interests  of  the  Union  are  in- 
volved and  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  States  at- 
tempted to  be  violated,  it  can  rise  superior  to  all 
local  or  political  considerations,  and  sustain  tbe  princi- 
ples on  which  the  compromises  of  tbe  constitution  were 
founded.  Tes,  sir,  the  public  press  of  New  York  was 
loud  in  its  denunciations  of  these  abolition  movements. 
Friends  and  opponents  of  the  administration  vied  with 
each  other  in  reprobating  these  incendiary  efforts.  I 
know  of  no  presses  there,  except  those  owned  by,  or  in 
the  immediate  interests  of,  the  abolitionists,  but  what 
•peak  tbe  same  language.  When  you  see  the  presses 
that  express  the  views  of  the  great  political  parties  into 
which  the  people  of  the  State  are  divided  uniting  on 
this  subject,  and  representing  the  feelings  of  the  great 
nsass  of  the  people  throughout  the  State,  can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  public  sentiment  of  that  people  is 
sounds  If  more  evidence  were  wanted,  I  might  refer 
to  the  recent  message  of  the  Governor  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  State.  Knowing  his  sentiments  as  I  do,  and  sup- 
posing ttiey  were  familiarly  known  to  every  one  who 
has  taken  an  interest  in  this  question,  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  hear  his  conduct  arraigned  before  this  Sen- 
ate, by  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  in  reference  to  his 
correspondence  with  the  late  Governor  of  that  State. 


Perhaps  I  misapprehended  the  remarks  of  that  Senator. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  did,  and  will  cheerfully 
give  way  for  any  explanation  he  may  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  MOORE.  In  reference  to  the  correspondence  al- 
luded to,  I  did  not  intend  to  commend  the  Governor  of 
Alabama,  nor  censure  the  Governor  of  New  York. 

Mr.  TALLMADGE.  Will  the  Senator  inform  me 
whether  he  approves  of  the  demand  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Alabama  on  the  Governor  of  New  York,  and 
of  the  reasons  for  such  demand.^ 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  approve  of  his  sentiments  in  relation 
to  the  abolitionists.  But,  in  regard  to  the  particular  in« 
quiry  put  to  me,  I  canonly  say  that  the  late  Governor  ' 
of  Alabama  is  a  lawyer,  and  I  am  not.  I  will  not  under- 
take to  give  a  leg^l  opinion.  The  fault  I  find  with  the 
Governor  of  New  York,. is,  that  whilat  he  was  express* 
ing  such  strong  disapprobation  of  the  movements  of  the 
abolitionists,  he  did  not  recommend  legislative  enact- 
ments to  put  them  down. 

Mr.  TALLMADGE.  1  understand  the  Senator,  then, 
to  approve  of  that  which  we  all  approve  of;  and  as  to 
the  residue  of  Governor  Gayle's  doctrines,  his  answer  is 
non  mi  rieordo. 

The  case  alluded  to»  said  Mr.  T.,  is  aimply  this: 
Governor  Gayle  made  a  demand  of  Governor  Marcy  to 
deliver  up  to  the  authorities  of  Alabama  the  editor  of 
an  abolition  paper  in  New  York,  as  a  fugitive  from  jus- 
tice—a man  who  was  then,  iftnd  long  had  been,  a  citi- 
zen and  resident  of  New  York,  but  who  had  fled  from 
justice  from  a  State  within  whose  limits  he  had  never 
been!  To  state  the  case  is  to  show  its  absurdity,  and 
I  will  not  weaken  the  force  of  the  able  and  eloquent 
answer  of  tbe  Governor  of  New  York  by  any  further 
remark  of  mine.  But  let  us  look  to  his  recent  messaga 
to  the  Legislature,  and  see  if  he  is  so  obnoxious  to  the 
remark  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  This  message 
has  been  universally  read  and  approved.  Honorable 
gentlemen  from  the  South  have  frankly  said  it  contain- 
ed all  that  Southern  men  could  reasonably  ask  or  desire. 
Af>er  adverting  at  great  length  to  the  movements  of  the. 
abolitionists,  and  the  consequences  which  must  follow 
from  them,  he  adds: 

'<  Relying  on  the  influence  of  a  sound  and  enlightened 
public 'opinion  to  restrain  and  control  the  misconduct  of 
the  citizens  of  a  f\ree  Government,  especially  when 
directed,  as  it  has  been  in  this  case,  with  unexampled 
energy  and  unanimity  to  the  particular  evils  under  con* 
sideration,  and  perceiving  that  its  operations  have  been 
thus  fkr  .  salutary,  I  entertain  the  best  hopes  that  this 
remedy,  of  itself,  will  entirely  rehnove  these  evils,  or 
render  them  comparatively  harmless.  But  if  these  rea- 
sonable expectations  should,  unhappily,  be  disappoint- 
ed; if,  in  the  face  of  numeroua  and  striking  exhibitions 
of  public  reprobation,  elicited  from  our  constituents  by 
a  just  fear  of  the  fatal  issues  in  which  the  uncurbed  ef- 
forts of  the  abolitionists  may  ultimately  end,  any  consid- 
erable portion  of  these  misguided  men  shall  persist  io 
pushing  them-ibrward  to  disastrous  consequences,  then 
a  question,  new  to  our  confederacy,  will  necessarily 
arise,  and  must  be  met.  It  must  then  be  determined 
how  far  the  several  States  can  provide,  within  tbe  prop* 
er  exercise  of  their  constitutional  powers,  and  how  far 
in  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  resulting  from  their  fed- 
eral relations  they  ought  to  provide,  by  their  own  laws» 
for  the  trial  and  punishment,  by  their  own  judicatories^ 
of  residents  within  their  limits,  guilty  of  acts  therein^ 
which  are  calculated  and  intended  to  excite  insurrectloQ 
and  rebellion  in  a  sister  State.  Without  the  power  to 
pass  such  Isws,  the  Statea  would  not  possess  all  tbe  ne- 
cessary means  for  preserving  their  external  relations  of 
peace  among  themselves,  and  would  be  without  the 
ability  to  fulfil,  in  all  instances,  tbe  sacred  obligationa 
which  thev  owe  to  each  other  as  members  of  the  federal 
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Union.  Such  a  power  is  the  acknowledged  attribute  of 
sovereignty,  and  the  exercise  of  it  is  often  necessary  to 
prevent  the  embroiling  of  neighboring  nations.  I'he 
general  Government  is  at  th)s  time  exercising  that  pow- 
er to  suppress  such  acts  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  done  within  its  jurisdiction,  in  relation  to  the 
belligerant  authorities  of  Mexico  and  Texas,  as  are  in- 
consistent with  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  we 
sustained  towards  those  States.  Such  a  power,  there- 
fore, belonged  to  the  sovereignty  of  each  of  the  States, 
before  the  formation  of  the  Union,  and,  as  far  as  regards 
their  relation  to  each  other,  it  was  not  delegated  to  the 
general  Government.  It  still  remains  unimpaired,  and 
the  obligations  to  exercise  it  have  acquired  additional 
force  from  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  federal  com- 
pact. I  cannot  doubt  that  the  Legislature  possesses  the 
power  to  pass  such  penal  laws  as  will  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  the  citiaens  of  this  State  and  residents  with- 
m  it  from  availing  themselves,  with  impumty,  of  the 
protection  of  its  sovereignty  and  laws,  while  they  are 
actually  employed  in  exciting  insurrection  and  sedition 
in  a  sister  State,  or  engaged  in  treaaonable  enterprises, 
intended  to  be  executed  therein." 

These  sentiments  will,  without  doubt,  be  responded 
to  by  the  Legislature.  They  are  worthy  oi  a  Chief  Ma* 
gistrate  who  is  worthy  to  preside  over  more  than  two 
millions  of  people.  If  public  sentiment  at  the  North  be 
sound,  if  it  be  such  aa  1  have  described  it,  is  it  desirable 
that  it  be  kept  so?  One  would  suppose  that  to  this  inter- 
rogatory there  would  be  a  universal  response  from  the 
South.  How  is  it  to  be  kept  thus  sound?  I  will  tell 
you,  sir.  Let  gentlemen  cease  to  agitate  the  question  i 
•uffer  the  excitement  to  go  down,  which  is  only  kept 
up  by  the  ill-directed  efforts  of  those  here  who  profess 
the  greatest  horror  of  the  abolitionists,  and  the  cause  in 
which  they  are  engaged;  and,  above  all,  do  not  deny  to 
them,  or  to  any  citizens,  the  right  of  petition.  As  they 
have  no  ground  of  principle  to  stand  on,  do  not  give 
them  such  a  ground,  by  denying  to  them  that  which 
every  citizen  has  the  right  to  claim.  We  can  adopt  no 
surer  mode  to  create  abolitionists.  We  can  do  no  act 
that  would  please  them  so  well.  They  are  anxiously 
luokng  for  this  indiscretion,  nay,  this  infatuation,  on  our 
part)  and  let  me  say  to  Southern  gentlemen  that  their 
friends  at  the  North  are  watching,  with  equal  anxiety,  our 
decision  on  this  question.  They  know  its  eff*ect,  they 
foresee  its  consequences,  and  would  most  willingly  avert 
them.  Let  me  say  to  them  that  we  are  the  best  judges 
on  this  subject.  We  know  the  feelings  of  our  pwn  peo- 
ple best}  and  if  they  are  sincere  in  their  desire,  as  1 
doubt  not  they  are,  to  put  down  this  sgitation,  let  them 
not  refuse  to  receive  these  petitions  whenever  they  are 
presented.  Let  them  not  invade  so  great  a  principlei 
there  are  those  whom  such  an  invasicm  will  arouse,  when 
nothing  else  can  reach  them.  Let  them  be  assured  that 
the  great  body  of  the  people  is  with  them — but  violation 
of  so  grei(t  a  principle  as  that  involved  in  the  right  of 
petition  may  turn  their  thoughts  into  a  different  chan- 
nel. It  was  not  the  paltry  tax  on  tea  which  gave  the 
impulse  to  the  ball  of  the  Revolution;  but  it  was  the 
principle  involved  which  first  rocked  the  cradle  of 
American  liberty.  Give  the  abolitionists  no  such  advaif- 
tage,  i^d  you  may  safely  rely  on  the  publi6  sentiment 
of  the  North;  that  sentiment  which  pervades  the 
breast  of  every  man  who  loves  his  country  and  reveres 
her  institutions;  that  sentiment  which  restrains  him 
from  interfering  in  this  delicate  matter,  even  though 
be  may  suppose  he  has  the  constitutional  power  to  do 
80;  that  sentiment  which  imposes  voluntarily  upon  Its 
possessor  restraints  far  more  to  be  relied  on  than  all  the 
restraints  which  parchment  ever  imposed. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  say  this  much 
on  this  subject;  and  1  cannot  but  express  the  hope  that 


the  decision  of  the  Senate  will  be  such  as  to  preserve  in 
violate  the  great  right  of  petition,  the  inalienable  riglit 
of  every  American  citizen;  the  inheritance  from  his 
English  ancestors;  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  people 
extorted  from  King  John  by  the  Barons  at  Runnemede, 
reasserted  by  the  nmous  petition  of  rights  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I,  and  permanently  established  by  the  cele* 
brated  declaration  of  rights,  which  was  the  signal  of  the 
overthrow  of  James  II,  and  with  him  the  downfall  of  the 
house  of  Stuart.  From  that  memorable  period  to  the 
present  time,  this  right  has  never  been  questioned  either 
by  the  King  or  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  And 
scarcely  threescore  years  have  elapsed  since  the«me 
principle  was  established  by  the  great  charter  of  our  Kb- 
erties;  and  shall  the  American  Senate  be  the  firit  to 
deny  to  the  citizens  of  this  republic  that  which  is  gnnt- 
ed  by  the  monarchy  of  England  to  all  its  subjects?  I 
trust  not;  and  1  hope  I  may  never  see  the  day  when  the 
altar  of  American  freedom  shall  not  burn  with  as  pure  a 
flame  as  that  of  any  land  under  heaven. 

Mr.  SWIFT  argued  that  Congress  have  some  power 
over  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  District,  at  least  to  reg- 
ulate and  modify  it.  He  inferred  from  this  that  thoe 
petitions  ought  to  be  received.  He  regarded  the  dis- 
paraging language  used  in  relation  to  some  of  these 
petitioners,  especially  among  Mr.  S's  constituents,  ts 
not  at  all  applicable.  They  were  neither  meddlers  nor 
fanatics. 

Mr.  NILES  now  rose  and  addressed  the  Chair  as 
follows: 

Mr.  President:  Sir,  1  did  not  intend,  at  an  earlier  day, 
to  have  taken  any  part  in  this  debate;  I  wu  opposed  to 
agitating  this  question  here,  and  was  prepared  to  have 
given  these  petitions  almost  any  direction  which  would 
have  prevented  discussion  and  the  agitation  of  the  ques- 
tion here.  1  would  have  voted  to  lay  these  petitioos 
on  the  table,  or  to  have  referred  them  to  a  committee, 
with  or  without  instructions  to  report  upon  them,  as  I 
had  no  fears  but  what  any  judicious  committee  of  tiia 
Senate  would  have  made  a  report  calculated  to  quiet 
the  existing  excitement,  and  to  exert  a  salutary  influenes 
on  the  public  mind.  But  a  different  course  has  bees 
pursued,  and  a  debate  has  been  commenced,  and  is  efi' 
dently,  on  this  or  some  other  question,  to  be  continued; 
I  have,  therefore,  felt  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  my  con- 
stituents and  the  country  to  offer  some  few  remarks  os 
this  exciting  and  delicate  subject.  This  discussion,  sir,  has 
hitherto  come  mainly  from  one  quarter,  and  appears  to 
have  proceeded  on  a  great  misapprehension  of  the  real 
sUte  of  public  sentiment  in  that  section  of  the  ^"^°" '1]°'? 
whence  danger  seems  to  be  apprehended.  To  correct 
this  misapprehension,  and  disabuse  public  sentiment,  so 
far  as  it  may  be  influenced  by  any  thing  said  or  done 
here,  is  my  principal  object.  . 

Before  entering  on  this  taak,  however,  (said  Mr.  N'J 
I  wish  to  make  one  suggestion.  What  is  the  object  oi 
discussing  this  subject  here;  op  the  various  q"**^^ 
connected  with  it?  What  beneficial  results  sre  expect* 
ed  from  it?  I  make  these  inquiries  because  I  perceire 
that,  on  the  part  of  some  gentlemen,  there  seems  a  de- 
termination to  discuss  the  subject  of  slavery  generally 
or  at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  this  District.  ^^^^^^ 
have  been  introduced  presenting,  for  the  conaideration 
of  the  Senate,  sundry  abstract  questions  in  relaUoni 
this  subject,  and  the  constitutional  powers  of  Congr*"j 
These  resolutions  are  not  now  under  consideraton,  an 
I  have  alluded  to  them 
press  on  the  Senate 

able  debate.    What  is  the  object ».  .uwu  «- ,  ^^ 

settle  constitutional  or  other  general  principle    i  think 
put  this  question  at  rest?    If  this  is  the  purpose,  >  tn 
it  will  fail.     Sir,  1  have  no  belief  in  the  utility  of  t^°T 
cussion  of  abstract  propoittions,   toUlly  difCOiuM^ 
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with  leg^islation  or  any  practical  results.  I  have  no 
fiittb,  sir,  in  settling  constitutional  questions  by  resolu- 
tions, or  the  discussion  of  them,  which  for  years  past 
h«Te  consumed  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  Senate.  Nor 
do  1  believe,  sir,  that  any  other  abstract  principles,  to 
regulate  the  action  of  Congress,  or  the  people,  can  be 
established  by  resolutions,  however  extensively  or  ably 
they  may  be  debated. 

1  well  remember,  and  I  presume  it  is  not  forgotten  by 
the  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  a  resolution 
introduced  by  a  Senator  from  the  State  1  have  the  honor 
in  part  to  represent  some  years  since.     It  was  a  resolu- 
tion, I  belieTc,  in  relation  to  the  public  lands,  which,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business,  would  not  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  one  hour,  perhaps  not  fifteen 
minutes.     From  some  magic  power,  of  which  I  have  no 
knowledge,  that  simple  resolution  in  relation  to  the  pub- 
lic lands,  (not  a  very  abstract  subject  in  itself,)  was 
tiansformed  into  a  text  for  a  most  voluminous  commen- 
tsiy  on  the  theory  and  principles  of  this  Government. 
If  I  nistake  not,  this  debate,  which  called  forth  the  most 
profound  talent  and  great  erudition,  occupied  a  large 
portion  of  cue  session  of  Congress.     Of  the  evils  of  that 
debate  I  forbear  to  speak<  but  what  benefit  the  country 
ever  derived  from  it  1  have  never  been  able  to  learn, 
on  the  most  diligent  inquiry,  unless  it  be  tha(  it  confer- 
red on  the  name  of  the  honorable  Senator,  who  was  the 
unintentional  cause  of  that  debate,  a  most  unenviable 
notoriety.     Sir,  1  believe  at  that  time,  not  only  every 
man;  but  every  woman  and  child,  in  the  country  were 
familiar  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Foot  and  his  resolutions 
yet,  notwithstanding  this,  I  believe  that  gentleman  had 
very  little  to  do  with  his  resolution;  and  although  he 
always  appears  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  very  dear  child, 
yet  the  care  and  protection  of  it  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  other  and  abler  hands.     After  the  failure  of  this 
great  experiment,  I  am  surprised  that  any  one  should 
think  of  settling^  constitutional  questions  by  resolutions. 
Surely,  sir,  we  ought  to  draw  some  lessons  of  wisdom 
from  the  past;  and  when  we  are  about  to  make  a  similar 
attempt,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  the  issue  of  the 
first  great  experiment. 

But  if  the  object  of  this  discussion  is  not  to  settle  ab- 
■tract  principles,  I  would  ask  what  it  is.  Is  it  to  quiet 
the  public  mind,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  agitation?  If  1  un- 
demtood  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
he  declared  this  to  be  his  purpose.  If  so,  I  am  happy 
to  My  that  I  can  go  with  the  gentleman  heart  and  soul. 
1  believe  that  the  peace  and  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, both  at  the  North  and  the  South,  require  that  this 
agitation  should  cease,  the  public  mind  be  tranquillized, 
and  confidence  restored.  But  how  do  gentlemen  pro- 
pose to  obtain  this  desirable  end?  Why,  it  would  seem, 
nr,  that  they  propose  to  stop  the  agitation  of  this  exci- 
ting question  among  the  people  by  agitating  it  here. 

[Mr.  Calbouv  rose  to  explain.  He  said  he  had  not 
urged  on  a  debate — he  had  done  nothing  to  cause  a  de- 
bate-^e  iiad  only  made  the  question  that  the  petition  be 
not  received;  and,  if  a  debate  had  ensued,  he  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  it,  but  those  who  had  opposed  his  motion.] 

Mr.  NiLBS.  I  did  not  allude  particularly  to  that  gen- 
tleman; my  remarks  had  a  more  general  application. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  made  a  motion,  which 
he  certainly  had  a  right  to  make;  and,  although  a  de- 
bateable  one,  he  is  not  particularly  chargeable  for  the 
dUcussion  which  has  taken  place;  nor  can  I  say  that  he 
has  himself  partaken  largely  in  this  discussion.  But  the 
debate  has  come  principally  from  one  quarter;  and  until 
the  speech,  the  other  day,  from  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  [Mr.  Hill,]  almost  entirely,  i  alluded  to 
the  fact  of  this  debate  having  been  continued  mainly  by 
those  who  profess  to  leel  great  alarm  at  the  agitation  of 
this  question. 
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Sir,  I  believe  that  the  agitation  of  this  subject  here 
will  promote  agitation  elsewhere,  and  tend  to  keep  the 
public  mind  in  an  excited  and  feverish  state. 

And  here  I  must  be  permitted  to  express  some  aston- 
ishment that  gentlemen  urge  a  discuasion,  whilst  they 
avow  that  their  object  is  to  prevent  agitation.  When  I 
hear  that  this  is  their  object,  asserted  ii>the  most  solemn 
manner,  I  am  bound  to  believe  it.  I  trust  the  gentlemen 
are  sincere;  at  the  same  time  I  must  be  permitted  to  say 
that  the  means  by  which  they  seek  to  iattain  their  end 
appear  to  me  very  extraordinary.  Was  it  not  for  de- 
scending from  the  gravity  of  the  subject,  I  would  say 
that  it  reminded  me  of  a  person  I  have  heard  of  in  my 
section  of  the  country.  A  man  who  was  very  pugna- 
cious and  quarrelsome,  who  was  constantly  wrangling 
with  his  neighbors,  yet  always  insisted  that  he  loved 
peace;  and  so  great  was  his  anxiety  for  it,  that  he  de« 
clared  he  would  have  peace  with  his  neighbors  if  he  had 
to  fight  for  it.  If  I  understand  the  views  of  some  hon* 
orable  gentlemen,  they  seem  disposed  to  agitate  this 
question  for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  agitation. 

[Mr.  Calhouzt  wished  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether 
he  doubted  the  sincerity  of  his  declaration,  when  he  as- 
serted that  he  was  opposed  to  agitating  the  question.] 

Mr.  NiLBS.  I  do  not  doubt  the  gentleman's  sincerity, 
when  he  so  solemnly  declares  that  he  is  opposed  to  sgi- 
tating  the  abolition  question  here;  yet  I  must  claim  the 
right  to  make  such  inferences  from  the  course  and  the 
acts  of  that  gentleman  and  his  friends  as  I  think  they 
authorize. 

Sir,  I  hope,  most  sincerely  hope,  there  is  no  disposi- 
tion any  where  in  the  North  or  in  the  South  to  connect 
this  exciting  subject  with  the  party  politics  of  the  day. 
That  there  is  no  such  intention  here  we  are  fully  assured. 
But  is  there  no  such  intention  elsewhere?  Sir,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  fear  there  is.  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  oc- 
currences of  general  notoriety;  I  cannot  resist  the  evi- 
dence of  my  senses.  I  fear  there  is  a  spirit  of  mischief 
at  work  in  a  certain  quarter  at  the  South  as  well  as  the 
Nor^h:  it  is,  I  hope,  in  both  sections,  confined  to  a  small 
number  of  individuals. 

It  is  a  fact  of  general  notoriety  that  there  is  a  press  in 
this  city,  the  one  to  which  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire referred,  professedly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  a 
certain  party  at  the  South,  which  has  long  labored,  with  a 
zeal  and  perseverance  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  to  agitate 
the  public  mind  on  the  slave  question,  whilst  it  has  sought 
to  alarm  the  South  by  the  grossest  misrepresentations  of 
public  sentiment  at  the  North;  by  magnifying  the  number 
and  influence  of  the  abolitionists;  by  representing  them  as 
connected  with  a  political  party,  in  the  face  of  the  most 
notorious  facts,  it  has  endeavored  to  encourage  the  abo* 
litionists  to  persevere   in    their    mischievous  designs. 
There  are  also  presses  at  the  South  devoted  to  the  same 
party,  which  have  pursued  a  similar  course.     Whilst 
these  mischievous  vehicles  have  professed  the  utmost 
abhorrence  of  the  designs  of  the  Nortliern  abolitionist^ 
and  to  feel  the  greatest  alarm  at  the  tendency  of  their 
incendiary  publications,  they  haveat  the  same  time  given 
a  circulation  through  their  own  papers  to  the  very  worst 
of  these  publications,  under  a  pretence  of  exhibiting 
their  enormities.     These  papers  have  been  circulated  in 
the  slave  States,  and  are  supported  by  a  certain  party  in 
that  section  of  the  Union.     It  has  been  asserted  by  the 
honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  that  he  has  no 
fears  from  the  circulation  of  the  tracts  and  other  publi- 
cations of  the  abolition  societies  at  the  South;  that  such 
is  the  state  of  things  there,  it  is  impossible  they  should 
be  circulated.     In  this,  I  presume,  the  Senator  is  cor« 
rect;  and  it  is  therefore  fair  to  conclude  that  the  princi- 
pal circulation  which   these  mischievous   publications 
have  received  in  the  slave  States  has  been  through  the 
columns  of  political  papers  professing  to  apprehend  the 
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greatett  danger  from  the  movements  of  the  Northern 
abolitioniflta,  and  to  feel  the  greatest  Abhorrence  of  their 
publications.  How  is  this  inconsistent  and  absurd  con- 
duct to  be  accounted  for,  except  by  supposing  that  there 
are  agitators  at  the  South  who  are  attempting  to  create 
an  excitement  on  the  question  of  slavery  for  political 
purposes?  The^  same  vehicles  have  been  urging  on 
the  South  the  most  dangerous  and  preposterous  meas- 
ures, as  being  necessary  Tor  the  security  of  the  slave- 
holding  States;  measures  which,  if  not  revolutionary  in 
their  character,  have  an  obvious  tendency  to  such  re- 
sults. 

Sir,  if  there  are  such  mischievous  ag^ents  at  the  South, 
who  are  seeking  to  build  up  a  sectional  party,  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  fears  of  the  people  in  the  slave  States,  and 
misrepresenting  public  sentiment  at  the  North,  they  are 
more  execrable  and  more  dangerous  than  tlte  Northern 
abolitionists.  Sir,  a  Southern  convention  has  been  ad- 
vocated by  these  men.  And  what  can  be  the  design  of 
such  a  convention,  but  to  increase  the  existing  excite- 
ment, to  irritate  the  public  sensibility,  and  to  blow  the 
enkindling  flame  into  a  consuming  fire?  Can  such  a 
measure  spring  from  sober  and  discreet  counsels?  Can 
it  be  called  for  to  devise  measures  for  the  protection  of 
their  interests  exposed  by  the  mad  schemes  of  the  abo- 
litionists? I  think  no  intelligent  and  candid  man  will 
maintain  this. 

There  is  another  measure  proposed  at  the  South  by  a 
very  different  set  of  men,  and  whose  motives  I  would  be 
the  last  to  impugn.  It  is,  that  the  Legislatures  of  the 
slaveholding  States  have  a  right  to  demand  of  the  non- 
alaveholding  States  the  punishment  of  acts  committed 
by  citizens  of  the  latter  within  their  own  jurisdiction. 
In  a  report  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  South  Caro- 
lina, this  principle  is  asserted  and  maintained;  and,  in 
another  State  sustaining  an  elevated  rank  in  the  confed- 
eracy, there  is  a  discussion  now  going  on  in  relation  to 
the  same  principle: 

'*  Your  committee  would  be  inclined  to  recommend 
to  this  Legislature  to  make  an  explicit  demand  on  the 


another  SUte,  which  will  render  it  necenary  for  the  lat- 
ter, acting  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  to  seek  redren? 
To  state  Buch  a  proposition  is  to  refute  it.  if  any  Sttte 
should  so  far  forget  its  obligations  to  the  Union,  and  to 
its  CO  States,  as  by  law,  or  otherwise,  to  commit  any  Sf- 
gressive  act  against  another  State,  such  law  would  be 
unconstitutional  and  void,  and  could  afford  no  justifica- 
tion to  the  persons  executing  it,  who  would  be  amena- 
ble in  their  individual  capacity  in  the  federal  coorta,  or 
the  courts  of  the  State  injured,  if  they  committed  any 
illegal  act  within  its  jurisdiction. 

Can  the  citizens  of  one  State,  whilst  residing  within 
its  jurisdiction,  commit  any  aggressive  or  illegal  act 
against  another  State  or  the  citizens  thereof?  It  is  clear 
to  my  mind  that  they  cannot.  What  relations,  then, 
can  ever  exist  between  the  States  to  which  the  gentle- 
man's [Mr.  Cauouh's]  principles  of  international  laweaa 

apply? 

I  admit,  however,  that  the  citizens  of  one  State  may 
be  guilty  of  an  Improper  and  unjustifiable  interference 
in  the  local  concerns  and  interests  of  another,  and  I  will 
not  deny  but  that  there  might  be  a  case  in  which  it 
would  be  proper  for  such  State  to  reitrain  and  puni* 
such  conduct  by  legal  enactments.  But  this  never  can 
be  demanded  as  a  right;  it  must  emanate  from  a  spirit 
of  comity  and  that  sense  of  Justice  which  the  councila 
of  every  State  must  be  supposed  to  entertain,  relalire 
to  what  is  due  to  its  associate  States  in  the  confedency. 
If  such  evils  exist,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  SUte 
where  they  exist  is  the  rightful  and  best  judge  of  the 
moat  suitable  and  efficacious  meana  to  repress  them,  and 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  ahe  will  not  want  the  diipoii- 
tion  to  apply  those  means.  This  mutual  confidence  the 
States  must  repose  in  each  other;  it  is  the  cement  of  the 
Union,  and  should  the  time  ever  arrive  when  it  beoomea 
generally  impaired  and  destroyed,  I  shall  despair  of  lonj 
preserving  that  political  system  which  ought  to  be  the 
pride  and  boast  of  every  American,  as  it  is  the  sdmw- 
tion  of  every  enlightened  lover  of  liberty  on  the  lace  oi 
the  earth. 


an  atrocious  conspiracy  against  our  right  of  property 
And  life. 

"  We  concur  entirely  in  the  view  which  our  own  Ex. 
ecutive  takes  of  the  grounds  on  which  our  right  to  demand 
the  enactment  of  such  conservative  legislation  rests. 
Apart  from  those  obligations,  resulting  from  the  consti- 
tutional compact  which  unites  these  States,  and  which 
makes  it  the  imperious  duty  of  one  member  of  this  con- 
federacy not  to  allow  its  citizens  to  plot  against  the 
peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  of  another  member, 
there  is  no  principle  of  international  law  better  estab- 
lished than  that,  even  among  foreign  nations,  such  atro- 
cious abuses  are  not  to  be  tolerated,  except  at  the  peril 
of  that  high  and  ultimate  penalty,  by  which  a  brave  and 
free  people  vindicate  their  rights." 

As  rights  and  duties  must  be  reciprocal,  the  right  to 
make  such  demand  presupposes  the  obligation  to  obey 
it.  But  supposing  it  is  not  obeyed,  as  it  most  assuredly 
would  not  be,  what  is  then  to  be  done?  When  one  in- 
dependent State  makes  demands  of  another,  of  the  re- 
dress of  some  wrong  done  to  it,  which  is  refused,  it  then 
must  seek  redress  in  its  own  way.  And  the  right  to 
make  the  demand  supposes  the  concomitant  right  to 
seek  the  redress. 

We  have  heard  something  in  a  recent  report,  I  hardly 
know  what,  about  a  sort  of  international  law  which  is 
applicable  to  the  States.  This  is  to  me  a  new  and  strange 
doctrine,  and,  as  1  have  no  faith  in  it,  1  shall  not  under- 
take to  examine  it.     Can  a  State,  acting  in  its  sovereign 


consider  to  be  the  true  state  of  public  sentiment  on  this 
interesting  subject  at  the  North.  In  speaking  of  the 
North,  as  f  may  do  for  brevity's  sake,  I  wish  to  be  ««• 
derstood  as  intending  my  renaarka  primarily  for  the  State 
which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent;  yet  I  lh"» 
I  may  say,  in  the  language  of  the  almanac  makers,  thai 
with  little  or  no  variation  they  will  be  equally  appwa- 
ble  to  the  neighboring  States.  ... 

On  this  point  I  feel  more  confidence,  and  shall  bowiy 
speak  the  things  which  I  know,  and  bear  testimony  w 
the  things  which  I  believe. 

Sir,  I  apprehend  that  public  opinion  on  theslsvcque*- 
tion  at  the  North,  both  here  and  in  the  slave  Statei,  » 
greatly  misunderstood;  and  that  by  some,  as  1  ^*'^^y 
ready  stated,  it  is  grossly  misrepresented.  From  the* 
two  causes,  I  fear,  great  evils  may  follow,  unleaa  uie 
truth  is  made  to  appear.  This  I  shall  endeavor  to  djj 
so  far  as  respects  the  State  whence  I  come.  ^  it  it 
fearlessly  ^ive  the  whole  truth,  as  1  understand  it, '«  ^ 
cut  where  it  may  or  whom  it  may.  ., 

Why  is  it  that,  at  this  time,  there  is  so  much  exoK- 
ment  and  so  much  alarm  in  the  slave  States  regtfOJJ 
public  opinion  at  the  North,  in  relation  to  their  Pj«";*r 
institutions  and  interests?    It  is  owing  to  the  conduce  ^ 
a  small  class  of  men  who  call  themselves  »*»°"^|°Tt. 
and  who  have  formed  themselves  into  societies,  toe 
ter  to  prosecute  their  designs.     That  the  conduct 
these  fanatics— for  I  think  1  shall  show  they  ^^^^^^^ 
— .w  w  ,..M..,...«  n.     v.»„  a  a\9.\c,  KCiing  in  lis  soYcreign     be  so  Considered— should  have  occasioned  some  c 
capacity,  commit  an  aggreasive  act  against  the  rights  of  |  ment,  is  not  at  all  surprising.     It  was  perfectly  nanrw 
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Mid  probably  unavoidable.  At  the  nme  time  I  do  not  | 
hcMtate  to  declare,  as  my  solemn  conviction,  that  the  | 
general  state  of  public  sentiment  at  the  North,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  of  slavery,  in  all  its  aspects  and 
bearings,  was  never  sounder  since  the  establishment  of 
this  Government  than  it  is  at  this  moment*  Ifl  am  cor- 
rect in  this  position,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  I 
am,  the  danger  to  the  South,  if  any,  can  be  nothing 
more  than  what  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  immedi- 
ate acts  of  the  abolitionists,  in  attempting  to  circulate 
their  inflammatory  publications  within  those  States. 

But  we  have  been  told,  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina^  that  this  is  not  the  evil  which  is  apprehended; 
because,  he  says,  it  is  impofsible  to  circulate  the  publi- 
cations of  the  abolitionists  in  those  States.  In  what, 
then,  does  the  danger  consist?  Why,  the  gentleman 
sm,  in  agitation.  It  is  the  spreading  of  the  sentiments 
ofabolitionisra  in  the  non-slaveholding  States,  and  the 
prevalence,  among  the  people  of  those  States,  of  opin- 
ions unfriendly,  hostile,  and  injurious,  to  the  institution's, 
to  the  rights,  and  to  the  character,  of  the  people  of  the 
slave  States.  To  prove  that  this  is  regarded  as  the 
source  of  the  danger,  I  will  again  refer  to  the  report 
from  which  I  have  once  read: 

**  Let  it  be  admitted  that,  by  reason  of  an  efficient 
police  and  judicious  internal  legislation,  we  may  render 
abortive  the  designs  of  the  fimatic  and  incendiary  within 
our  own  limits,  and  that  the  torrent  of  pamphlets  and 
tracts,  which  the  abolition  presses  of  the  North  are 
pouring  forth,  with  an  inexhaustible  copiousness,  is  ar- 
rested the  moment  it  reaches  our  frontier,  are  we  to 
wait  until  our  enemies  have  built  up,  by  the  grossest  mis- 
representation and  falsehoods,  a  body  of  public  opinion 
ajgainst  us,  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  re- 
sist, without  separating  ourselves  from  the  rest  of  the 
social  system  of  the  civilized  world?  or  are  we  to  sit 
down  content,  because,  from  our  own  vigilance  and 
courage,  the  torch  of  the  incendiary  and  the  dagger  of 
the  midnight  assassin  msy  never  be  applied?'' 

We  are  here  informed  that  tlie  danger  which  is  appre- 
hended is  from  the  building  up  of  a  body  of  public  opin- 
ion at  the  North,  injurious  to  the  South,  and  which  cannot 
be  resisted  without  separating  the  Southern  States  from 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  But  have  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  abolitionists  done  this?  Have  they  tended  to 
such  a  result?  1  think  not«  but  tbeir  tendency  has  been 
directly  to  a  contrary  result.  How  have  they  been  re- 
ceived? Have  they  not  every  where  met  with  opposi« 
tion?  Have  they  not  every  where  called  forth  the  hon- 
est indignation  of  the  people,  the  strongest  expressions 
of  their  reprobation?  That  this  has  been  the  case,  in 
the  State  whence  1  come,  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove. 

But  gentlemen  seem  to  look  to  erroneous  sources  to 
discover  the  public  sentiment  at  the  North.  At  one 
time  we  are  told  that  the  women  at  the  North  are  all 
turning  abolitionists;  that  they  are  signing  petitions  to 
Congress,  praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this 
District.  If  this  was  true,  there  might  be  cause  of 
alarm  I  for  they  are  very  apt  to  carry  the  men  with 
them.  I  hope,  however,  it  will  not  be  supposed  that 
tlie  females  in  the  cold  climate  at  the  North  are  op* 
posed  to  union,  or  the  Union;  for  I  verily  believe  they 
are  ardently  attached  to  both.  In  respect  to  those  who 
send  their  names  here  as  petitioners,  they  belong  to 
that  small  class  who  are  always  meddling  with  matters 
which  they  do  not  understand,  and  which  do  not  prop- 
erly belong  to  their  province.  They  are  of  those  who 
are  more  busy  and  more  anxious  about  the  morals  and 
religion  of  their  neighbors  than  they  are  about  their 
own.  They  are  of  that  class  who,  a  few  years  since, 
were  petition! rtg  in  behalf  of  the  poor  Indians;  and  if 
applied  to  by  the  same  sgenti^  would  as  readily,  sign  a 
petition,  praymg  Congress  to  sppropriatQ  the  whole 


surplus  revenue  to  send  missionaries  to  Asia.^  I  really 
hope,  sir,  no  such  petition  will  be  sent  here  this  session, 
as  we  have  now  st  least  three  projects  before  us  for 
disposing  of  this  surplus,  and  thus  saving  the  virtue  of 
the  people,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  seems  ez^ 
posed  to  sink  beneath  the  corrupting  influence  of  this 
alarming  surplus. 

The  honorable  {^ntleman  from  Virginia  has  discover* 
ed  public  opinion  at  the  North  from  another  source, 
more  elevated,  but  scarcely  entitled  to  more  relianee,  as 
an  evidence  of  the  general  state  of  popular  sentiment 
on  the  slave  question.  He  has  had  sent  to  him  a  pam- 
phlet, written  by  a  distinguished  divine  In  one  of  the 
Northern  States,  which  favors  the  cause  abolitionism.  I 
have  not  seen  that  publication,  and  was  not  In  my  seat 
when  the  gentleman  read  certain  extracts  from  it,  and 
know  not  how  far  the  writer  carries  his  abolition  no- 
tions. But  I  was  surprised  at  the  comments  of  the  gen- 
tleman on  this  pamphlet.  He  stated  that,  from  convers- 
ing with  many  intelligent  gentlemen  from  the  non-slave- 
holding  States,  from  the  proeeedings  of  nublic  meet- 
ings, and  other  sources  of  information,  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusbn  that  the  general  sentiment  was  sound  at 
the  North,  until  he  received  the  pamphlet  referred  to; 
which  led  him  to  believe  that  something  was  rotten  in 
Denmark. 

[Mr.  Lsiex  said  he  had  used  no  such  hmgoage,  nor 
conveyed  any  such  sentiment.] 

Mr.  Ni£ss.  I  do  not  profess  to  quote  the  gentleman's 
language;  I  have  only  stated  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
substance  of  what  the  Senator  said  as  to  the  influence 
this  pamphlet  had  on  his  mind.  1  claim  the  right  to  use 
my  own  language  to  state  the  substance  of  the  gentle- 
man's remarks,  and  to  comment  upon  them.  I  think  I 
am  not  mistaken  as  to  the  import  of  what  the  gentleman 
said.* 


*Mr.  Lsies  the  next  day  read  an  account  of  this  con- 
versation or  incident  in  a  newspaper,  and  said  that,  ac- 
cording to  that  account  of  the  occurrence,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  he  had  been  insulted,  and  bad  tamely  submit- 
ted to  it;  although  be  did  not  then,  nor  did  be  now,  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  intended  any  insult.  He  repeated 
bis  disclaimer  of  using  the  hinguage  and  sentiments  im- 
puted to  him. 

Mr,  NiLBR  said  he  had  no  intention  to  misrepresent 
the  gentleman,  or  do  him  any  injustice,  or  treat  him 
with  discourtesy.  He  had  no  experience  here,  and  did 
not  know  what  was  the  parliamentary  rule;  but  suppo- 
sed be  had  a  right  to  put  his  own  construction  on  the 
gentleman's  speech,- and  comment  upon  it,  leaving  him 
to  make  such  explanations  or  disclaimer  as  he  saw  fit. 

Mr.  LvioH  then  asked  the  gentleman  to  state  ex- 
plicity  whether  he  intended  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
bis  dicUimer  of  the  language  and  sentiments  ascribed  to 

him. 

Mr.  NiLSS  said  he  had  already  denied  having  any 
such  intention;  that  he  had  never  pretended  to  give  the 
precise  language  made  use  of  by  the  gentleman,  but 
only  the  construction  of  which  he  thought  it  was  sus- 
ceptible. 

Mr.  LiioH  replied  that  he  had  no  farther  remarks  to 
make,  except  that  he  was  wonderstruck  that  any  hu- 
man being  could  put  such  a  construction  upon  the  por- 
tion  of  his  remarks  in  question. 

I'he  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Lbioh's  speech, 
published  in  the  Nstional  Intelligencer,  understood  to 
have  been  made  out  by  Mr.  L.  himself.    It  is  believed 
fully  to  justify  the  construction  put  upon  it. 
.  Extract  from  the  Melligmoer, 

"I  have  since  read  the  book  itself;  its  title  is,  <  81s*' 
very,  by  William  £.  Cbanning}'  printed  st  Boston,  1835; 
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-  Why,  sir,  did  the  gentleman  mean  to  be  understood 
that  he  regarded  the  sentiments  of  one  individual,  how- 
ever distinguished  for  learning  or  intelligence,  as  out- 
weighing  in  his  mind  all  the  evidence  he  had  received 
from -all  other  sources?    And  why  does  the  Senator  at- 
tach so  much  importance  to  the  opinions  of  one  individ- 
ual?   Is  it  because  he  is  a  clergyman,  and  one  eminent 
for  talents  and  learning?    If  so,  he  has  but  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  character  of  the  people.     Was  the  gentle- 
man aware  that,  in  looking  to  such  a  source,  he  was  go- 
ing into  the  very  camp  of  the  abolitionists?     So  far  as  I 
am  informed,  a  large  portion  of  the  abolitionists  are 
clergymen.     He  might,  with  nearly  the  same  propriety, 
have  read  a  tract  of  the  abolition  society,  as  most  of 
those  are  probably  written  by  clergymen,  as  evidence  of 
Northern  sentiments.     However  much  the  opinions  of 
the  clergy  may  be  respected  on  subjects  connected  with 
their  profession,  on  political  questions,  and  all  others  re- 
lating to  the  interests  of  the  country,  there  is  no  class  of 
men  whose  opinions  are  more  at  variance  with  the  gen- 
eral current  of  popular  sentiment.     The  reason  is  ob- 
vious: they  do  not  mix  or  take  part  with  the  people  in 
secular  concerns;   their  ideas  are  drawn  from  different 
sources,  and  their  opinions  are  abstract  and  speculative. 
Those  who  seek  for  public  opinion  at  the  North   must 
neither  look  above  nor  below  the  people,  biut  they  must 
look  for  it  among  the  people  themselves:  they  must  di- 
rect their  attention  to  the  great  mass;  the  men  who  toil 
and  the  men  who  ifiink;  the  yeomanry,  mechanics,  and 
laborers;  the  men  of  iiard  hands,  sound  heads,  and  hon- 
est hearts.     These  classes  constitute  the  great  body  of 
our  citizens,  and  are  nearly  all  sufficiently  intelligent  to 
form  their  own  opinions  on  all  questions  regarding  their 
own  rights  or  duties,  either  as  individuals,  or  as  electors, 
interested  in  the  concerns  of  the  great  republic*    I 
will  now  proceed  to  consider  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
general  state  of  public  sentiment  among  my  constitu- 
ents, in  relation  to  the  matter  under  consideration.   The 
subject  of  slavery  is  a  comprehensive  one,  and  1  cannot 
speak  of  public  sentiment  without  analyzing  it,  as  it  em- 
braces several  distinct  questions. 

And  I  must  say  that  1  have  never  risen  from  the  peru- 
sal of  any  book  with  a  feeling  of  deeper  sorrow.  It  has 
had  the  effect  of  weakening  the  chief  remaining  ground 
of  hope  in  my  mind,  that  the  incendiary  schemes  of  the 
abolitionists  in  the  Northern  States,  the  system  of  agita- 
tion they  have  organized,  the  war  they  are  kindling 
against  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  South,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  Union,  would  be  effectually  counter- 
acted and  suppressed  by  the  efforts  of  our  fellow-citi- 
sens  of  the  non-slaveholding  States." 

Extract  from  the  Globe, 

«« Since  that  debate,  he  had  read  a  book  entitled 
•  Slavery,'  by  a  Mr.  E.  Channing,  of  Boston.  He  had 
never  read  any  paper  that  filled  his  mind  with  a  deeper 
sorrow.  ,*  *  *  *  This  book  (said  Mr.  Lbioh)  has 
impaired  in  my  breast  the  strong  hope  founded  on  the 
belief  deduced  from  conversations  with  intelligent  gentle- 
men from  non-slsveholding  States,  that  that  intelligence 
and  good  sense  would  be  exerted  to  suppress  this  cause 
of  mischief  and  agitation  throughout  the  Union." — 
Note  by  Mr.  Nilea, 

•  These  sentiments  may  not  accord  with  those  of  Mr. 
LxioH,  who  once  stated  in  a  speech^  if  my  recollection 
is  correct,  (as  I  have  not  the  speech  before  me,)  that 
those  classes  who  were  compelled  to  obtain  a  livelihood 
by  labor  occupied  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  slave 
population;  that  they  had  not,  and  could  not  have,  suffi- 
cient intelligence  to  be  safely  mtrusted  with  the  elective 
franchise,  or  any  participation  in  the  concerns  of  Qov- 
ernment.— iV2>/e  by  Mr.  Nik». 


The  first  is,  that  of  slavery,  as  it  ex'<sts  in  seversl  of 
the  States  in  this  Union,  and  the  power  of  this  Gorern- 
ment  over  it.  On  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  isy 
but  a  few  words,  as  I  am  not  aware  that  Northern  senti- 
ment differs  at  all  from  Southern  sentiment.  No  one 
supposes  that  Congress  can  directly  or  indirectly  inter* 
fere;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  number  of 
modern  abolitionists,  the  opinion  is  scarcely  lessuniTe^ 
sal  that  the  people  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  hare 
no  right  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  local  eoncemi, 
and  the  relations  of  master  and  slave,  in  other  States. 
Domestic  slavery  is  generally  regarded  as  a  political  and 
social  evil,  but  one  with  which  the  people  where  it  doei 
not  prevail  have  no  concern*,  any  more  than  they  bare 
with  political  evils  in  Canada  or  Ireland.  But  it  is  not 
considered  that  the  present  generation  at  the  South  sre 
responsible  for  the  evils  of  slavery;  nor  is  it  believed 
that,  in  general,  the  condition  of  the  slave  population,  is 
point  of  comfort,  is  worse  than  that  of  the  free  blscki 
of  the  North.  Slavery  is  regretted  as  a  political  ssd 
social  evil,  in  relation  to  its  influence  on  society. 

The  second  form  of  this  question  is,  slavery  in  thif 
District.  The  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  Congress  have 
constitutional  power  to  legislate  in  relation  to  slavery  in 
this  District.  This  opinion  is  not  generally  the  result  of 
examination,  as  the  question  has  not  been  discussed;  it 
has  never  been  found  necessary  to  discuss  it,  because 
very  few  have  ever  supposed  that  it  would  be  proper 
or  right  for  Congress  to  act  on  this  subject  whilst  slavery 
exists  in  the  surrounding  States.  What  I  have  stated  to 
be  the  common  opinion,  I  must  add,  is  my  own  opinion; 
but  I  do  not  intend  to  ro  into  a  discussion  of  this  consH- 
tutional  question.  I  will  only  ssy  that  the  ingenious  snd 
able  argument  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Vi^ 
ginia  did  not  carry  conviction  to  my  mind.  That  srgtt- 
ment  was  based  on  two  assumptions,  neither  of  whichi 
think  is  true.  The  first  is,  that  the  power  of  Congpre* 
is  derived  from  the  cessions  of  the  States  of  Virginis 
and  Maryland,  and  is  coextensive  with  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  those  States.  This,  I  apprehend,  is  incorrect 
The  cessions  conferred  no  power  on  Congress?  they 
were  nothing  more  than  a  relinquishment  of  the  yax^ 
dictions  of  those  States;  but  such  relinquishment  did 
not  transfer  to,  and  invest  in.  Congress,  the  P'*^ 
measure  of  power  which  they  possessed,  nor,  in^**2» 
any  power  at  all.  If  any  State  were  to  cede  to  the 
United  States  a  part  of  its  territory,  would  such  cession 
vest  in  Congress  the  same  jurisdiction  and  power  oTcr 
it  previously  possessed  by  the  State?  It  is  f**«^^?Jj* 
would  not.  The  power  of  Congress  is  not  derived  firow 
the  cession,  but  from  the  constitution.  A  State  can 
confer  no  power  on  Congress.  The  other  assumption 
regards  slaves  in  the  light  of  property  only.  This,  i 
apprehend,  is  incorrect;  because  their  owners  have  not 
an  absolute,  unqualified,  indefeasible,  right  of  property, 
they  have  only  an  interest  in  their  services;  they  •'* 
also  regarded  by  the  laws  of  all  the  States  as  human  be- 
ings, so  that  there  is  something  on  which  laws  (an  op- 
erate besides  the  right  of  pr(»perty.  I  do  not  like  »« 
language  which  speaks  of  slaves  only  as  property;  i 
sounds  harsh  to  my  ears;  I  much  prefer  the  langtK^  o 
the  constitution,  which  speaks  of  them  as  persons  be 
to  labor.  1  admit  that,  so  far  as  regards  the  «*'•"?• 
right  of  property  in  slaves,  it  cannot  be  destroyed  oy 
legislation,  and  1  can  go  no  farther.  l 

But  I  leave  this  question;  I  do  not  deem  it  of  ss  mow 
importance  as  many  seem  to  regard  it.  There  arc  oto  » 
and,  to  my  mind,  equally  insuperable  objections  to  i 
abolition  of  slavery  in  this  District,  whilst  it  exist!  in»n« 
neighboring  States.     Are  there  no  general  P""^^  ^ 
which  ought  to  control  the  action  of  Congress,  eicep 
those  of  a  constitutional  nature?    I  think  there  are  V' 
ciplcs  of  higher  authority  and  higher  obligttion-  *" 
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great  principles  of  justice  and  moral  right.  These  prin- 
ciples existed  before  the  constitution,  and  virill  surrive  it, 
unless  that  shall  endure  for  ever.  For  Congress  to  abol- 
ish slavery  in  this  District,  against  the  will  of  the  inhab- 
itants, and  whilst  it  exists  in  the  adjoining  States,  I  should 
regard  as  a  palpable  abuse  of  power,  more  censurable 
than  a  violation  of  the  constitution  in  a  case  not  entirely 
free  from  doubt.  This  would  be  an  abuse  of  power 
involving  a  disregard  of  the  great  principles  of  justice 
and  moral  right.  Such,  I  believe,  are  the  prevailing 
sentiments  of  my  constituents,  who,  for  that  reason,  do 
not  trouble  themselves  about  the  constitutional  powers 
of  Congress  over  slavery  in  this  District. 

I  proceed  now  to  speak  of  the  third  form  in  which 
the  question  of  slavery  presents  itself— that  of  abolition- 
ism. This  consists  of  two  kinds:  abolitionism  of  the  old 
school,  and  abolitionism  of  the  new  school.  The  for- 
mer amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  rational  wisii  and 
desire  for  the  emancipation  of  all  persons  held  in  bond- 
age, and  a  disposition  to  advance  that  object  by  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  and  the  progress  of  society.  Of 
ibis  kind  of  abolitionists  were  Franklin  and  Jefferson; 
and  there  are  many  such  at  the  North,  and  I  presume  at 
the  Sooth;  and  were  it  not  for  the  difference  in  the  two 
races— a  difference  existing  in  nature,  which  seems  to 
Interpose  an  insuperable  barrier  to  that  object — I  should 
hope  that  the  whole  free  population  of  the  Union  would 
be  abolitionists  in  this  sense. 

.  Very  different  from  these  are  the  abolitionists  of  the 
new  school.  What  are  their  principles?  I  judge  of 
them  from  their  own  publications,  which  I  have  exam- 
ined. Tl)^y  propose  an. immediate  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  against  the  will  of  those  interested  in  it.  They 
therefore  propose  to  abolish  slavery  by  violence.  And- 
this  they  design  to  effect  in  communities  where  they  do 
not  reside,  and  have  no  interests  or  sympathies  with  the 
inhabitants.  Whatever  may  be  their  intentions,  no  ra- 
tional person  can  doubt  that  their  scheme  has  a  tendency 
to  insurrections,  massacre,  and  a  servile  war. 

They  regard  slavery  as  a  theological  question.  They 
aay  it  is  a  sin  and  a  moral  evil  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
VMin,  and  ought  to  be  eradicated  from  the  earth;  and 
that  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  remove  an  evil.  They  aver 
that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  consequences. 

Can  men  be  sane  who  avow  principles  like  these,  who 
are  pursuing  an  object  having  the  most  important  bear- 
ing on  the  vital  interests  of  society,  which  exposes  it  to 
all  the  horrors  of  insurrection,  massacre,  and  servile  war, 
and  yet  declare  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
consequences  of  their  own  acts?  To  call  such  men 
fanatics  is  too  mild  a  term.  I  have  no  concern  with 
their  motives,  but,  like  all  other  moral  agents,  they  must 
be  held  responsible  for  the  natural  and  obvious  conse- 
quences of  their  own  acts.  This  principle,  true  in 
morals,  is  not  less  so  in  politics.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  a  scheme,  based  on  a  total  recklessness  of  conse- 
quences, should  have  excited  the  almost  universal  indig- 
nation of  an  intelligent  and  moral  people?  Does  any 
one  suppose  that  this  scheme  of  abolitionism  can, 
under  any  circumstances,  prevail  to  any  extent  among 
the  people  in  any  of  the  free  States?  It  is  impossible. 
That  if  has  been  discountenanced  and  reprobated  by  the 
people  of  the  State  I  in  part  represent,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  show. 

But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  one  part  of 
tbis  scheme  of  abolitionism  which  has  been  kept  more 
OQt  of  sight — that  is,  amalgamation.  Their  first  move- 
ments appear  to  have  been  directed  to  this  object, 
and  Vere  made  in  Connecticut.  In  1832,  some  of  these 
men,  residing  in  another  State,  established  a  school  in 
one  of  our  towns  for  the  education,  in  the  higher 
branches,  of  colored  females.  It  occasioned  g^eat  ex- 
citement in  the  town,  and  some  in  the  State*    In  1833 


a  law  vtras  enacted  by  the  Legislature,  making  it  unlaw- 
ful to  set  up  any  school  in  the  State  for  the  education  of 
persons  of  color,  without  the  consent  of  the  selectmen 
of  the  iown.  In  violation  of  this  law,  the  school  was 
continued,  and  a  prosecution  was  commenced  against  the 
instructress,  which  was  resisted  on  the  ground  thai  the 
law  was  a  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  question  was  never  brought  to  a  final 
decision;  but  such  was  the  honest  indignation  of  the  in« 
habitants  of  the  town  and  vicinity,  that  the  school  was 
finally  broken  up. 

l*he  proceedings  of  the  abolition  society  in  the  city 
of  New  York  called  forth  an  immediate  and  strong  ex- 
pression of  indignant  feeling  in  Connecticut,  which  was 
nearly  universal. 

The  first  public  meeting  was  called  in  New  Haven:  it 
was  large,  and  comprised  the  most  distinguished  and  in- 
fluential citizens  of  all  parties.  The  Governor  of  the 
State  presided.  The  resolutions  adopted  are  strong 
and  decided,  and  reprobate  the  principles  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  abolitionists  in  the  strongest  terms.  I  will 
read  some  of  the  resolutions,  suflUcient  to  show  the  views 
and  sentiments  of  the  meeting: 

**  Reaolvtdt  That  we  have  witnessed,  with  mingled 
feelings  of  alarm  and  reprobation,  the  reckless  course  of 
some  professed  friends  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  whbse 
efforts,  under  the  mask  of  philanthropy,  have  infused 
gall  and  bitterness  into  our  social  system. 

**  J^CBohed,  In  the  language  of  a  report  of  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  Ifouse  of  Representatives,  made  in  the 
second  session  of  the  first  Congress  which  assemBled 
under  this  constitution,  and  by  that  body  ordered  to  be 
recorded  in  its  journal:  that  Congress  have  no  authority 
to  interfere  in  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  or  the  treat- 
ment of  them,  in  any  of  the  States;  it  remaining  with  the 
several  States  alone  to  provide  any  regulations  therein 
which  humanity  and  true  policy  may  require. 

**  Resolved^  That  no  man,  or  combination  of  men,  in 
one  State,  has  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  constitu- 
tional rights  or* to  violate  the  criminal  laws  of  any  other 
State  in  the  Union,  either  by  sending  publications  lead- 
ing to  insurrection  in  such  States,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner; and  that  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  good  citizens, 
by  all  lawful  measures  in  their  power,  promptly  to  arrest 
such  proceedings. 

*<  Besohect,  That  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  par- 
ties in  the  Southern  States,  as  well  as  that  of  the  minis- 
ters of  tlie  gospel  of  all  denominations  among  them, 
whose  proceedings  have  been  publibhed,  cannot  fail  to 
convince  every  reflecting  man  that  the  late  proceedings 
of  what  are  called  the  abolition  and  anti-slavery  socie- 
ties have  a  direct  tendency  to  excite  insurrection  and 
dissolve  the  Union. 

«  Retohed,  That  as  the  mail  of  the  United  States  was 
intended  for  common  good,  and  is  supported  from  the 
common  treasury  of  the  Union,  any  citizens  who  make 
use  of  it  as  the  means  of  distributing  publications  hostile 
to  the  public  tranquillity,  and,  under  the  presumption 
of  secrecy  and  security,  transmitted  thereby,  privately, 
incendiary  documents  that  they  would  not  dare  to  fol- 
low to  their  destination,  are  deserving  of  the  reproba- 
tion of  all  good  and  patriotic  men. 

"  Reaolwdf  That,  in  responding  to  our  fellow-citizens 
of  Carolina,  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  devoted  zeal 
which  she  exhibited  in  the  achievement  of  our  national 
independence,  and  that  the  land  of  the  Pinckneys,  of 
Laurens,  of  Moultrie,  of  Marion,  of  Sumpter,  and  a  host 
of  other  gallant  men,  who  periled  with  our  fathers 
<  their  lives,  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor,'  in  a  com- 
mon cause,  deserve,  as  a  right,  not  as  a  favor,  the  pro- 
tecting influence  and  support  of  every  Northern  patriot." 
A  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Hartford  was  soon 
after  called.    For  reasons,  not  necessary  to  mention 
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here,  it  was  not  so  generally  attended  as  the  roeetlnff  at 
New  Haveni  but  the  resolutions  adopted  did  not  the  less 
speak  the  true  sentiments  of  our  citizens.  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  the  organ  of  the  committee  which  reported 
the  resolutions  that  were  adopted.  There  is  one  which 
expressly  touches  on  the  question  of  slavery  in  this  Dis- 
trict, to  which  I  would  particularly  call  attention.  1  will 
read  some  of  the  resolutions: 

*'  Reaohedt  That  the  States,  in  confederating*  retain- 
ed all  their  rights,  as  independent  sovereignties,  except 
such  ss  were  expressly  delegated  to  the  Union)  and 
among  the  rights  reserved  were  those  relating  to  all 
matters  of  a  local  and  social  nature,  to  private  property, 
and  the  security  and  relations  of  persons,  including  those 
of  master  and  stave — for  at  that  period  slavery  existed 
in  nearly  all  the  States,  and  was  sanctioned  by  their  laws. 

**  Resolved^  That,  in  view  of  these  obvious  principles, 
it  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  for  citi- 
zens of  one  State  to  enter  into  combinations  (to  give 
more  energy  to  their  efforts)  for  the  avowed  object  of 
effecting  a  change  in  the  institutions,  laws,  or  social  re- 
lations, of  the  people  of  other  States,  who,  as  regards  all 
such  matters,  are  as  entirely  independent  communities 
as  they  would  have  been  had  they  not  entered  into  the 
confeaeracy. 

*<  Beaolvidt  Tliat  the  conduct  of  the  abolitionist  so- 
cieties, in  publishing  and  distributing  in  the  slaveholding 
States,  in  violation  of  their  laws,  newspapers  snd  pam- 
phlets, the  natural  and  obvious  tendency  of  which  is  to 
excite  insubprdination  and  insurrection  among  the  slaves, 
and  expose  the  country  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  servile 
war,  is  highly  censurable,  and  cannot  fail  of  meeting  the 
reprobation  of  every  friend  of  his  country.  Such  pro- 
ceedings, being  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tional compact,  are  not  more  hostile  to  the  peace  of  those 
States  more  immediately  affected  by  them  than  danger- 
ous to  the  general  harmony  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Union. 

.  *' Baolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  who 
love  liberty  and  venerate  our  happy  insHtutions,  to  dis- 
countenance all  interference  by  the  citizens  of  any  State 
in  the  local  interests  and  concerns  of  other  States;  that 
such  interference  in  the  relations  of  master  and  slave, 
and  the  interests  connected  therewith,  is  in  an  eminent 
degree  reprehensible  and  dangerous.  That  we  will  use 
all  legal  and  proper  means,  not  incompatible  wiih  our 
rights,  and  those  great  principles  of  liberty,  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  press,  to  repress  and  prevent  any  such 
interference,  so  unwarrantable  in  principle,  and  so  dan- 
gerous in  its  consequences. 

'*  Reaohedt  That  we  can  see  no  good,  but  much  evil, 
from  agitating  the  question  in  any  form,  in  the  States  not 
immediately  interested;  and  that  wc  should  deprecate 
any  action  or  proceeding  by  Congress  regarding  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and,  therefore,  disapprove 
of  the  petition  which  we  understand  is  in  circulation 
among  the  people  of  this  Slate,  to  be  presented  to  the 
next  Congress,  praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

*'  Resoleed,  That  we  regard  the  subject  of  slavery  in 
the  United  States  as  solely  a  civil  and  political  question; 
and,  therefore,  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  its  being 
taken  up  by  religious  communities,  and  treated  as  a 
moral  or  theological  question;  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
have  viewed  with  regret  and  decided  disapprobation 
the  interference  of  some  of  the  clergy,  and  especially 
those  of  a  foreign  cotintry,  in  a  matter  involving  such 
momentous  political  principles,  and  such  important  social 
righU." 

.  Other  public  meetings  were  held  (said  Mr.  N.)  in 
different  towns  in  the  State,  at  which  similar  sentiments 
were  expressed.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  them. 
The  sentiments  expressed  by  the  citizens  in  the  two 


largest  towns  in  the  State  were  responded  to  by  the 
great  body  of  our  citizens  with  a  unanimity  seldom  if 
ever  witnessed.  The  public  presses,  of  all  descriptioni, 
proclaimed  the  same  opinions.  I  know  of  but  one  abo- 
lition meeting  in  the  Slate,  and  that  occurred  since  1  lefl 
.  home.  It  was,  I  understand,  disturbed  and  broken  up 
by  violence.  These  proceedings  led  to  a  call  of  a  i^en- 
era]  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  town,  which  psined 
sundry  resolutions,  of  which  I  will  read  two  that  may 
serve  to  show  their  sentiments: 

**  Resolved^  That  as,  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  domestic  slavery  is  leii  entirely  and  exclusively 
under  the  control  of  the  individual  States  where  the 
same  exists,  any  interference  of  the  other  States,  or  the 
citizens  thereof,  with  a  view  of  dictating  to  the  slsve- 
holding  States  on  this  difficult  and  delicate  subject,  and 
particularly  by  insisting  on  an  immediate  abolition  of  do- 
mestic slavery,  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  that  consti- 
tution. 

*'Remlv6d,  That  this  meeting,  while  it  deprecatei 
and  will  discountenance  all  tumultuous  and  disorderly 
proceedings  on  the  great  question  of  slavery,  which 
now  agitates  the  public  mind,  cannot  but  deem  snti* 
slavery  associations,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  dissemins* 
ting,  either  by  themselves  or  their  special  agents,  the  prin* 
ciples  of  immediate  abolition  of  domestic  slavery,  in  sllthe 
States  of  the  Union  where  it  exists,  highly  inexpedient, 
and  injurious  to  the  slaves  themselves;  and  this  meeting 
cannot,  also,  but  consider  the  circulation  of  pamphleti 
and  other  publications,  in  the  sUveholding  Ststes  and 
elsewhere,  denouncing  all  those  holding  slaves  under 
the  sanction  of  the  laws  of  those  States  <  aynan-stetl- 
ers,*  and  representing,  either  in  words  or  by  P»c*uf^ 
all  slaveholders,  indiscriminately,  as  guilty  of  cruel  snd 
barbarous  treatment  of  their  slaves,  to  be  highly  repre* 
hensible,  calculated  not  merely  to  disturb  the  harmony 
of  the  States,  but  to  promote  a  servile  war,  and  to  de- 
stroy the  Union  itself." 

Is  It  supposed  that  the  reckless  principles  and  violent 
measures  of  modern  abolitionists  are  calculated  to  build 
up  a  body  of  public  sentiment  at  the  North,  unfriendly, 
injurious,  and  hostile,  to  the  South?  Far  from  it. 
Those  who  believe  this  know  little  of  our  popuUiion. 
Their  tendency  has  been  directly  the  oontrary.  Tjiey 
have  aroused  attention,  and  excited  a  spirit  of  inquip'f 
which  have  produced  not  only  a  reprobation  of  the  vio- 
lent measures  of  the  abolitionists,  but  a  decided  and  set* 
tied  conviction  that  it  is  morally  wrong  for  the  peof 
pie  of  one  State  to  interfere,  in  any  manner,  in  the  Iocs! 
concerns  of  others,  and  especially  in  the  delicate  qoe»* 
tion  of  domestic  slavery;  that  such  interference  l»»s  s 
direct  tendency  to  destroy  the  confidence  which  should 
exist  between  the  different  sections  of  the  confederscyi 
and  thus  to  jeopardize  the  Union,  which  can  be  sustsin- 
ed  only  by  public  opinion.  . 

That  such  lias  been  the  influence  of  tbe  rash  proceed^ 
ing  of  these  fanatics,  in  the  State  whence  1  come,  I  sro 
fully  assured.  Previous  to  these  events,  there  were 
some  abolitionists  among  us.  I  know  of  some  who  sre 
abolitionists  no  longer,  or,  at  least,  deem  it  prudent  to 
keep  their  opinions  to  themselves.  ,. 

Sir,  I  can  state  a  fact  that  shows  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  developed  by  the  measures  of  tbe  fonatics.  » 
short  time  previous  to  their  proceedings  ^^^?IIIJ 
known,  petitions  were  sent  into  different  P*f**?f  \^ 
State,  to  be  circulated  for  signatures,  and  intended  to  w 
presented  to  Congress,  praying  for  the  abolition  oi 
slavery  in  this  District.  These  were  generally  sent  w 
clergymen;  from  my  aituation,  in  connexion  with  i 
mails,  I  was  enabled  to  ascertain  these  facts.  ^"7^' 
not  one  of  these  numerous  petitions  has  been  sent  new; 
there  is  not  a  single  petition  from  Connecticut  on  »• 
subject  of  slavery  in  this  District.    Sir,  public  opio«» 
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OMist  be  respected;  the  indignant  voice  of  the  people, 
arouied  by  the  conduct  of  the  abolitionists,  put  a  stop  to 
this  movement.  Does  this  look  like  building^  up  a 
body  of  public  sentiment  favorable  to  the  cause  of  abo- 
Ittionismr 

And  here  permit  me  to  correct  an  error  which  the 
$entlem:an  from  South  Carolina  and  others  seem  to 
bsfe  fallen  into.     They  speak  of  the  tracts  and  publica- 
tions, issuing  from  the  abolition  mint,  as  being  ezten- 
siTcly  circulated  and  read  by  the  people  of  the  North. 
This  is  an  entire  mistake.     I  do  not  believe  that  one 
person  in  a  hundred  has  ever  seen  one  of  these  publica- 
tions; no  one  desires  to  read  them;  and  there  is  not,  so 
far  as  1  have  been  able  to  discover,  even  a  curiosity  to 
see  them.     I  liave  no  doubt  that  a  larg^  portion  of  those 
lent  through  the  mails  are  not  taken  out  of  the  post  offi- 
cet.    This  I  know  was  the  fact  at  the  office  of  which  I 
had  the  charge  $  even  persons  supposed  to  be  abolition- 
ists declined  to  receive  them.     Were  I  to  seek  for 
these  publications,  or  copious  extracts  from  them,  I 
would  look  into  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  1  have 
referred  to;  and  I  might  also  find  them,  or  parts  of  them, 
hj  looking  into  the  speeches  of  members  of  Congress 
who  professed  to  be  most  alarmed  at  their  circulation. 
This  abolitionism  of  the  new  school  is  an  excitement, 
and,  like  all  other  excitements,  it  will  soon  pass  away, 
unless  kept  alive  by  persecution,  or  some  other  unjusti* 
liable  and  unwise  measures  of  resistance  to  it,  and  not 
leave  a  trace  behind.     This,  sir,  is  an  age  of  excite- 
ments; almost  every  year  is  characterized  by  some  ex- 
citement.   A  few  years  since  we  had,  in  my  section  of 
the  Union,  an  excitement  in  relation  to  the  mails  being 
conveyed  on  the  Sabbath;    numerous   petitions  were 
sent  to  Congress  to  interpose  and  check  this  national 
sin,  as  it  was  called.     This  was  followed  by  the  Indian 
excitement,  and  petitions  were  again  circulated  and  sent 
to  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  poor  Indians.     These  peti- 
tions, in  both  of  these  cases,  were  also  signed  by  fe- 
n»l«i,  and  I  will  state  one    fact    concerning    them. 
Those  circulated  in  Connecticut,  in  behalf  of  the  In- 
ekn%  were  printed  at  Andover,  Massachusetts;  and  the 
petition  in  relation  to  slavery  in  this  District,  to  which  I 
wrt  referred,  it  is  altogether  probable,  came  from  the 
•boljtion  mint  in  New  York.     What  has  become  of  the 
Indian  excitement?    It  would  be  difficult  now  to  find  a 
^n  who  would  admit  that  he  had  any  agency  in  it.     In 
*834  we  were  visited  with  an  excitennent  which  surpass- 
ed all  others,  it  was  commonly  called  the  panic  excite- 
ment.   For  a  time  it  threatened  universal  desolation; 
the  stoutest  hearts  quailed  before  it;  it  was  like  the  pes- 
tilence  thai  walketh  in  darkness  and  wasteth  at  noonday; 
the  ordinary  barriers  of  law,  constitution,  and  even  the 
fwred  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  seemed  to  yield  before 
Jts  desolating  sway,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
brought  us  to  the  very  verge  of  a  revolution.     Whether 
»ny  thing  was  heard  or  known  of  this  panic  here,  I  can- 
not say;  I  had  not  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  the  Senate.     All 
tnat  I  know  is,  that  the  mails  during  the  whole  season 
pn*ned  under  the  weight  of  panic  speeches,  all  calcu- 
«ted  to  convince  the  people  that  they  really  were  dis- 
tresied,  whether  they  were  sensible  of  it  or  not;  and  to 
^i^adc  them  that  the  only  way  to  remove  the  evil  was 
^  increase  its  severity;  as  quacks  inform  their  patients 
wstthe  only  sure  means  of  a  cure  are  to  aggravate  the 
oiiease.    This  excitement,  terrible  as  it  was,  soon  pass- 
p   *way,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  to  revive  it. 
unL^  ^®  »^8  Mhes;  may  they  long  repose  undisturbed, 
unless  scattered  by  the  winds  of  heaven  over  the  vast 

yhtudes"  of  the  West,  whether  lakes  or  prairies, 
of  ift^c  '*^'  ^*"  ^^  ^^^  *""•  °^^^^  abolition  excitement 
•1i!j-       ^^  ^'^^  "^  ^^  **"  ^^^  power  of  agitators  and 
f^ii-diaposed  persons,  either  at  the  North  or  the  South, 
w  ««p  it  alive  for  any  length  of  time;  much  less  will  it 


have  the  effect  of  producing  settled  convictions  and 
opinions  in  one  section  of  the  Union  hostile  to  another. 
Sir,  was  this  to  be  apprehended,  I  will  admit  it  would 
be  an  evil  of  the  most  alarming  character.  .  This  has 
once  been  tried  at  the  North,  urraer  circumstances  more 
favorable  for  success  than  will  probably  ever  ag^in 
occur.  Sir,  when  disafiection^-I  will  not  say  to  the 
Union,  although  that  has  been  charged  by  others—when 
disaffection  to  the  administration,  and  the  principles  of 
it,  prevailed  extensively  at  the  North,  and  had  sunk 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  the  leaders  of  a  g^at 
party  attempted  to  build  up  and  consolidate  their  pow- 
er, by  exciting  unworthy  prejudices  against  the  people 
of  the  South.  The  slave  population,  and  the  fact  of  its 
forming  in  part  the  basis  of  federal  representation,  was 
the  principal  ground  on  which  the  structure  of  sectional 
prejudices  was  attempted  to  be  erected.  This  scheme 
was  commenced  early.  I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1796 
that  a  series  of  essays,  written  with  unusual  ability,  were 
published  in  a  newspaper  in  Connecticut,  standing  high 
in  the  confidence  of  the  dominant  party,  agitating  the 
slave  question,  and  designed  and  calculated  to  excite 
prejudices  on  that  subject.  This  first  effort  was  follow- 
ed up  from  time  to  time,  and  especially  at  periods  when 
the  disaffection  to  the  Government  here  was  most  ex* 
tensive  and  violent,  as  during  the  embargo  restrictive 
measures  and  the  war  of  1812.  These  measures  the 
people  were  told,  and  calculations  made  to  prove  the 
statement,  were  carried  through  and  sustained  by  a  rep* 
resentation  in  Congress  based  on  the  slave  population. 
These  unworthy  enbrts  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  the 
people  prejudices  against  the  South  were  not  confined 
to  the  complaint  on  account  of  slave  representation,  but 
in  many  instances  extended  to  the  institutions  in  the 
slave  States  and  the  condition  of  the  shtve  population. 
The  first  essays  to  which  I  have  alluded  declared  that 
the  slaves  of  the  South  were  as  much  the  property,  ab- 
solutely and  indefeasibljr,  of  their  masters,  as  in  Connec- 
ticut cattle  were  of  their  owners.  They  were  declared 
to  be  the  cattle  of  the  South;  and  it  was  said  they  were 
treated  no  better  than  brutes.  This  scheme  of  sustain- 
ing party  domination  by  sectioital  prejudice  was  perse- 
vered in  for  a  series  of  years,  and  until  December,  1814, 
when  it  was  finally  abandoned,  and  received  its  quietus 
by  what  has  been  called  by  a  distinguished  gentleman^ 
now  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  a  "catastrophe." 
Among  the  complaints  published  to  the  world  by  those 
connected  with  this  catastrophe,  was  that  of  slavery  and 
the  federal  principle  of  representation  as  regards  the 
slave  population .  * 

*  "A  most  elaborate  set  of  papers  was  then  published 
in  the  city  of  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  an  association  of  men  of  the  first  talents  and  influ* 
ence  in  the  State.  They  appeared  in  the  Connecticut 
Courant,  published  by  Hudson  &  Goodwin,  two  eminent 
printers  of,  I  believe,  considerable  revolutionary  stand- 
ing. 

"  These  essays,  under  the  signature  of  Pelham,  were 
republished  in  Philadelphia,  in  a  paper  called  the  New 
World,  edited  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Smith.  For  eighteen  years 
the  most  unceasing  endeavors  have  been  used  to  poison 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  Eastern  States  towards, 
and  to  alienate  them  from,  their  fellow-citizens  of  the 
Southern.  The  people  of  the  latter  have  been  por- 
trayed as  demons  incarnate,  and  destitute  of  all  the  g^ood 
qualities  which  dignify  or  adorn  human  nature.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  violence  of  these  caricatures,  some  uf 
which  would  have  suited  the  ferocious  inhabitants  of 
New  Zealand,  rather  than  a  civilised  or  polished  na 
lion."— 0/ire  Branch,  1815. 

Extraeifrom  Peiham*a  Enaye.'-^**  Neg^roes  are,  in  all 
respects  except  in  regard  to  life  and.  death,  the  cattle 
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But  this  great  experiment,  sustained  by  a  powerful 
combination  of  talent,  and  immense  wealth,  and  favored 
by  strong  parly  feelings,  did  not  succeed.  These  great 
and  persevering  efTorts,  aided  as  they  were  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  and  deep  party  animesities,  fail- 
ed in  building  up  a  body  of  public  opinion  at  the  North, 
unfriendly,  hostile,  and  injurious,  to  the  interests  and 
character  of  the  Southern  States.  The  feelings  and 
prejudices  which  were  engendered  were  evanescent, 
and  passed  away  with  the  exciting  causes  which  pro- 
duced them.  The  ^ood  sense  and  honest  purposes  of 
the  people  defeated  this  political  scheme,  and  proved 
the  safeguard  of  the  Union,  as  they  will  at  the  present 

time. 

Sir,  if  the  democracy  and  the  people  of  the  North 
have  been  found  capable  of  withstanding  such  combined 
efforts  as  these,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  will  be  se- 
duced from  their  fidelity  to  the  Union,  and  the  duty 
which  they  owe  to  their  fellow-citizens  in  other  States, 
by  the  visionary  and  reckless  schemes  of  modern  aboli- 
tionists? No,  sir;  public  opinion  among  the  great  body 
of  the  inhabitants  at  the  North  la  sound;  it  was  never 
sounder.  I  think  I  may  say  that  those  I  in  part  repre- 
sent are  an  intelligent  people,  and  sure  I  am  that  they 
are  a  calculating  and  practical  people,  who  will  engage 
in  no  scheme  or  measure,  however  plausible  or  correct 
in  theory,  without  looking  to  the  consequences  and 
practical  results.  They  know  their  rights,  springing 
from  their  federal  relations,  and  are  not  less  sensible  of 
their  duties  both  to  the  Union  and  the  people  of  the 
other  States. 

But  it  seems  to  be  thought,  by  some,  that  the  slave 
States  ought  to  have  some  better  safeguard,  against  the 
designs  and  schemes  of  the  abolitionists  than  public 
opinion.  What  better  can  they  have,  so  far  as  respects 
the  non-slaveholding  States?  Is  it  supposed  that  laws 
would  be  more  efficacious?  Sir,  public  opinion  is  the 
clement  of  all  power  in  this  counti^:  it  is  stronger  than 
all  laws;  and  without  which  laws  are  as  the  spider's  web. 
Sir,  I  assert  a  principle  which  is  confirmed  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  it  is  this:  that  evils  existing  in  popu- 
lar opinion  can  only  be  corrected  by  popular  opinion. 
This  is  the  rightful  and  proper  remedy.  This  noble 
sentiment  was  beautifully  expressed  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
when  he  said  *'  that  error  of  opinion  can  never  be  dan- 
gerous, as  long  as  reason  is  left  free  to,  combat  it." 

of  the  citizens  of  the  Southern  States.  If  they  were 
good  for  food,  the  probability  is  that  even  the  power  of 
destroying  their  lives  would  be  enjoyed  by  their  owners, 
as  fully  as  it  is  over  the  lives  of  their  cattle.  It  cannot 
be  that  their  laws  prohibit  the  owners  from  killing  their 
slaves,  because  those  slaves  are  human  beings,  or  be- 
cause it  is  a  moral  evil  to  destroy  them.  If  that  were 
the  case,  how  can  they  justify  their  being  treated  in  all 
other  respects  like  brutes,  for  it  is  in  this  point  of  view 
alone  that  negroes  in  the  Southern  States  are  considered 
in  fact  as  different  from  cattle.  They  are  bought  and 
sold;  they  are  fed  or  kept  hungry;  they  are  clothed  or 
reduced  to  nakedness;  they  are  beaten,  turned  out  to 
the  fury  of  the  elements,  and  torn  from  their  dearest 
connexions,  with  as  little  remorse  kS  if  they  were  beasts 
of  the  field. 

'*l'he  Northern  States  can  subsist  as  a  nation,  a  repub- 
lic, without  any  connexion  with  the  Southern.  It  can- 
not be  contested  that  if  the  Southern  States  were  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  political  ideas,  a  union  would  still 
be  more  desirable  than  a  separation.  But  when  it  be- 
comes a  serious  question,  whether  we  shall  give  up  our 
Government,  or  part  with  the  States  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac, no  man  north  of  that  river,  whose  heart  is  not 
thoroughly  democratic,  can  hesitate  what  decision  to 
make."— iVbte  by  Mr,  Niks. 


All  attempts  to  correct  errors,  on  the  subject  of  tboli- 
tionism,  by  legislation,  would  be  like  the  attempts  oft 
former  age  to  put  down  heresy  by  penal  laws.  I  do 
not  speak  of  acts,  but  of  opinions.  The  right  of  discus- 
sion, or  the  entire  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  speech, 
as  applicable  to  the  subject  of  slavery  as  it  exists  in  this 
country,  mu&t  not  be  invaded  or  curtailed,  to  obiriste 
any  temporary  evil,  or  to  meet  any  particular  emergency. 
This,  sir,  the  people  I  in  part  represent  will  never  sub- 
mit to.  Vigilant  and  jealous  of  their  rights,  they  hold 
these  privileges  as  too  sacred  to  suffer  them  to  be  in* 
paired  in  the  slightest  degree,  as  a  means  of  correcting 
any  temporary  disorder.  The  entire  freedom  of  discoi- 
sion  on  this  subject  is,  I  verily  believe,  the  only  effec- 
tual means  by  which  abolitionism  can  be  checked  sad 
put  down.  Sir,  truth  and  reason  are  the  natural  antsg- 
onists  of  error  and  delusion.  If  there  are  periods  of 
excitement  when  their  efficacy  is  impaired,  they  must  be 
abort,  and  the  tiAne  soon  comes  when  the  voice  of  res- 
son  and  the  force  of  truth  will  sink  deep  into  the  besrl 
of  man. 

Sir,  I  will  make  one  more  observation.  The  organi- 
zation of  a  geofpiiphical  party  in  any  section  of  the  con- 
federacy, based  on  the  supposed  peculiarity  of  locu 
rights  and  interests,  or  on  sectional  prejudices  and  ani- 
mosities, sgainst  the  people  of  another  section  of  tbe 
Union,  must  ever  be  regarded  as  an  evil  of  the  most 
alarming  character.  The  sagacious  mind  of  that  grest 
and  go<S  man  who,  whether  m  the  field  or  in  council, 
was  first  among  Americans,  foresaw  thia  danger,  and  la 
his  last  solemn  testament  warned  hia  countrymen  aguoit 
it.  He  told  us  thst  srtful  and  designing  men  would  at- 
tempt to  organize  local  parties,  and  acquire  populsn^ 
and  power  by  misrepresenting  the  feelings  and  senti- 
ments of  the  people  of  one  section  of  the  Union  towards 
those  of  another.  This  is  the  true  secret  of  all  »uch 
operations,  snd  of  the  success,  be  it  much  or  little,  vbicn 
attends  them. 

Sir,  if  there  are  at  this  time,  either  at  the  North  or  the 
South,  any  factious  and  restive  spirits,  men  who  src  not 
above  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  ambition,  who 
have  been  disappointed  in  their  attempts  at  acquiring 
power  in  the  Union,  or  who  are  not  satisfied  with  *heir 
prospects;  if  there  are  any  such  who  are  now  seeking  to 
organize  a  sectional  party  by  agitating  the  question  oT 
abolitionism,  let  me  conjure  them,  as  they  value  tbar 
own  reputations,  as  they  regard  the  sacred  Union  ot 
these  States,  as  they  cherish  the  peace  and  happiness  ot 
their  fellow-citizens,  to  pause  before  they  proceed  ms 
career  which,  if  it  fail,  will  cover  them  with  disgrace; 
if  it  succeed,  will  overwhelm  their  country  with  caUmj' 
ties,  and  confer  on  them  the  unenviable  reputation  oi 
being  the  authors  of  them!  . 

I  have  done,  sir,  with  this  branch  of  the  subject,    i 
have  candidly,  impartially,  and  fearlessly,  declared  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  grea 
body  of  the  people,  of  all  parties,  in  at  least  one  of  tnc 
States  of  this  Union.  * 

If  what  I  have  said  shall   have  any  effect,  however 
small,  to  quiet  the  excitement,  to  allay  unfounded  alsrmi» 
or  to  inspire  confidence  in  that  quarter  where  dang*'  ' 
most  apprehended,  I  shall  be  amply  compensated  for  m; 
labor.  . 

I  have  not  stated   nor  given  any  opinion  as  to  "> 
number  of  abolitionists  there  msy  be  in  Connecticut,  nor 
will  1  say  whether  I  think  there  is  one  P«''"'"j"f7i!: 
twenty,  or  one  in  a  hundred,  or  one  in  a  thousand  of  inc 
population.     I  can  however  say,  sir,  that  I  do  not  kno 
of  a  single  individual  who  avows  himself  an  abolition 
of  the  new  school,  and  approves  of  the  violent  measu 
of  the  active  agents  of  that  cause.     There  msyi  ^ 
ever,  be  more  than  I  suppose,  but  I  am  confident  m 
number  must  be  small. 
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Sir,  it  now  only  remains  for  me  to  submit  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  particular  question  before  the  Senate;  and 
as  I  have  been  anticipated  on  this  point  in  some  measure 
by  the  {gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Tillkabob,] 
whose  observations  have  been  so  full  and  satisfactory, 
I  shall  asy  less  on  this  question  than  I  might  otherwise 
have  donr. 

I  briefly  state  my  objections  to  the  motion.     I  am  op- 
posed to  it  for  two  reasons:  the  flrst  is,  that  I  consider 
it  wrong*  in  principle,  and  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution;  the  second  is,  I  believe  it  inexpedient,  and 
calculated  to  aid  the  cause  of  abolitionism.     Sir,  I  have 
heard  with  surprise  the  very  low  estimate  which  some 
gentlemen  seem  disposed  to  put  on  the'  constitutional 
rif^ht  of  the  people  to  petition  Congress  for  the  redress 
of  grievances.     Some  Senators  appear  to  limit  and  con- 
tract this  priyilege  to  the  smallest  possible  point;  to  re- 
l^rd  it  as  nothing  more  than  a  private  right,  or  the  privi- 
lege secured  to  individuals  of  applying  to  Congress  for 
the  redress  of  some  private  injury,  as  the  payment  of  a 
just  debt,  or  the  obtaining  compensation  for  private 
prof^erty  taken  or  destroyed  under  the  authority  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.     As  a  nation  cannot 
be  saed,  the  riglit  of  petitioning  in  this  limited  sense 
must  exist  in  all  countries,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of 
f^rernment,  and  however  despotic.     I  have  a  very  dif- 
ferent view  of  this  question,  and  regard  the  right  of  pe- 
titioning as  an  important  political  right,  and  one  which 
should  be  held  sacred.     This,  like  many  other  of  our 
political  principles,  was  derived  from  that  country  from 
whence  our  ancestors  came:  it  is  an  English  principle, 
and   has  been  ing^fted  into  our  institutions,  as  have 
many  other  principles  of  liberty,  which  owe  their  origin 
to  that  country.     The  right  of  petitioning  was  at  an 
early  period  asserted  by  the  people  of  England,  and  at 
different  epochs  has  been  recognised  and  established  as 
a  fundamental  principle  of  liberty;  and  the  ideas  of  our 
ancestors  in  regard  to  it  were  derived  from  this  source. 
I  do  not  consider  the  right  of  petitioning  ss  depending 
entirely  on  the  first  article  of  the  amendments  to  the 
constitution;  I  believe  it  exists  independent  of  that  arti- 
cle, and  is  incorporated  into  the  texture  of  the  Govern- 
ment,    it  springs  from  the  form  and  principles  of  our 
institutions.     Sir,  this  is  a  popular  Government — ^the 
sovereign  power  resides  in  the  people — and  the  deposi- 
tories of  it  were  established  by  them,  and  rest  on  no 
other  foundatton  than  their  will.     Public  functionaries 
of  every  description  are  the  agents  of  the  people,  au- 
thorized to  perform  certain  duties  for  their  benefit. 
Does  it  not  result  from  the  very  nature  of  a  Government 
'so  entirely  popular  as  this,  that  the  people  have  a  right  to 
present  their  complaints  or  desires  to  Congress  in  rela- 
tion to  every  subject? 

Within  some  years  past,  as  well  as  at  former  periods, 
we  have  heard  much  concerning  the  doctrine  of  instruc- 
tion! and  if  that  principle  is  a  sound  one,  and  can  be 
sustained  as  incidental  to  our  popular  institutions,  surely 
the  right  of  petitioning  cannot  be  questioned.  The 
people,  who  appoint  public  agents,  must  possess  the 
right  to  lay  their  complaints  and  wishes  before  them.  I 
think»  however,  this  great  privilege  is  suflliciently  se- 
cured by  the  first  article  of  the  amendments  of  the  con- 
stitution. This  gtiaranties  the  right  of  the  people  to  as- 
semble and  petition  Congress  for  redress  of  grievances. 
It  has  been  contended  that  this  provision  goes  no  farther 
than  to  secure  the  privilege  of  petitioning  for  redress  of 
personal  grievances;  and  when  it  does  not  appear  that 
petitioners  complain  of  grievances  to  themselves,  they 
oave  no  right  to  come  before  Congress.  This  would  be 
A  very  illiberal  and  unreasonable  construction  of  this 
article  in  the  constitution.  It  would  be  limiting  it  to 
eases  of  private  redress  only.  It  ouffht  to  receive  a  lib- 
eral and  reasonable  construction,  tarorable  to  liberty 
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and  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  intention,  no  doubt, 
was  to  secune  an  important  political  right;  it  is  embraced 
in  the  same  article  which  guaranties  the  liberty  of  speech 
and  the  press,  and  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  It  is 
also  said  that  this  amendment  only  provides  that  Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  prohibiting  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  assemble  and  petition;  and  that  it  does  not  pre- 
vent either  House  from  refusing  to  receive  a  petitfon. 
This  is  a  technical  construction.  The  true  import  of 
the  langtiage  is,  that  Congress  shall  do  no  act  to  take 
away  or  limit  the  right  of  petitioning.  Whether  Con- 
gress obstruct  this  right  by  law,  or  in  any  other  way, 
the  consequence  is  the  same.  It  was  remarked  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  that  the  people  had  a  right 
to  petition,  and  we  had  a  right  to  refuse  to  receive  their 
petitions.  This  is  setting  one  right  in  opposition  to 
another.  If  I  held  that  Senator's  note  for  one  thousand 
dollars,  this  would  give  me  the  right  to  demand  of  him 
that  sum  of  money;  but  if  he  possessed  the  right  to  re- 
fuse to  pay  it,  my  right  would  be  of  very  little  value. 

Rights  and  dutiei  are  reciprocal;  if  the  people  have  a 
right  to  petition  Congress,  it  is  our  duty  to  receii^e 
them.  I  cannot  consent  to  limit  or  restrain  this  right  in 
any  defrree  whatever.  I  would  receive  a  petition,  let 
the  subject  or  prayer  of  it  be  what  it  might,  even  if  it 
was  to  abolish  this  Government.  The  people  have  a 
right  to  present  their  wishes  here,  and  I  would  receive 
them,  let  them  be  ever  so  extravagant  or  absurd.  Are 
any  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  this?  If  the  object  of 
a  petition  is  unconstitutional  or  absurd,  we  need  not  be 
afraid  of  it;  and  can  dispose  of  such  a  petition  with  very 
little  trouble.  I  cannot  vote  against  receiving  a  petition 
for  any  other  reason  than  its  containing  language  insult- 
ing towards  the  Senate,  or  some  member  of  it;  and  such 
a  petition  I  would  refuse  to  receive  solely  on  the  ground 
that  I  should  not  regard  it  as  bonafide  a  petition;  I 
should  consider  the  petitioners  as  having  made  use  of 
the  forms  of  petitioning  Congress,  when  their  real  pur- 
pose was  to  ofli*er  an  insult  to  the  Senate  or  some  mem- 
ber of  it.  Like  other  bodies,  we  must  protect  ourselves 
from  contempt  or  insolence.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Swift]  seems  to  consider  that  there  is  rto 
diflTerence  between  a  motion  that  a  petition  be  not  re- 
ceived and  a  motion  to  reject  the  prayer  of  it.  I  think 
the  difference  is  very  great  and  material.  The  result^ 
it  is  true,  is  the  same  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former  case. 
The  object  of  the  petitioners,  in  coming  here,  is  not  at- 
tained; neither  is  it,  if  the  petition  is  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, or  disposed  of  in  any  other  way,  unless  Congress 
should  come  to  a  conclusion  favorable  to  the  views  and 
wishes  of  the  petitioners.  In  ordinary  cases,  it  is  true» 
it  is  usual  and  proper  that  there  should  be  an  inquiry, 
in  some  form,  into  the  truth  and  merits  of  a  petition;  but 
when,  from  the  face  of  the  petition,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  prayer  cannot  be  granted,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
an  investigation,  and  no  sort  of  impropriety  in  a  motion 
to  reject  the  prayer  of  the  petition.  It  was,  I  presume^ 
on  this  view  of  the  matter  that  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  BuchaitavJ  made  the  motion 
to  reject  the  prayer  of  the  petition  now  before  the  Sen* 
ate.  He  regarded  it  as  one  of  those  cases  which  did  not 
require  an  examination  into  the  merits  of  the  petition* 
and  therefore  moved  that  the  prayer  be  rejected.  This 
motion  is  very  different  from  that  under  consideration, 
to  refuse  to  receive  the  petition.  In  point  of  principle* 
the  distinction  is  important;  and  we  should  be  careful 
not  to  weaken  or  undermine  any  of  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  liberty,  of  which  the  right  of  petitioning  is  one* 
and  associated  with  those  great  political  rights,  the  free- 
dom of  speech  and  the  press,  and  the  free  exercise  of 
religion. 
But  did  not  this  motion  involve  any  sacrifice  of  prin* 
I  ciple,  did  it  not  confiict  either  with  the  letter  or  spirit 
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of  the  constitution,  I  could  not  vote  for  it.  It  is  inexpe- 
dient, and  calculated  to  keep  alive,  rather  than  to  re- 
press, the  spirit  of  abolitionism.  To  refuse  to  receive 
their  petitions  is  probably  the  very  course  the  abolition- 
ists would  wish  Congress  to  pursue.  This  would,  at 
least,  have  the  appearance  of  injustice,  if  not  of  persecu- 
tion. Will  you  shut  your  doors  in  the  face  of  American 
citizens  who  wish  to  present  any  subject,  no  matter 
what,  before  Congress?  This  will  be  Uirnishing  them 
with  a  ground  of  complaint;  it  will  excite  sympathy,  and 
tend  to  form  a  collateral  issue,  intimately  connected 
with  abolitionism;  it  would  be  putting  a  weapon  into 
their  hands,  which  they  can  use  to  advantage.  I  would 
not  give  this  class  of  persons  any  advantages,  by  treat- 
ting  them  unjustly,  or  denying  to  them  any  rights  to 
which  they  are  entitled  in  common  with  any  American 
citizen. 

They  are  now  in  the  wronj^;  public  opinion  is  against 
them,  and  1  would  be  careful  to  give  them  no  advan- 
tages; to  do  no  act  calculated  to  check  the  strong  current 
which  is  setting  against  their  proceedings.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  any  course  pur- 
sued towards  these  misguided  and  mistaken  men,  calcu- 
lated to  keep  up  an  excitement,  which  the  peace  and 
best  interests  of  the  country  require  should  be  allayed. 
Nothing  but  injustice,  or  injudicious  measures,  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  proceedings,  can  prevent  a  speedy  extinc- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  abolitionism  among  an  intelligent 
people,  who,  jealous  of  their  own  rights,  will  be  careful 
not  to  invade  the  rights  of  others—a  people  with  whom 
truth  and  reason  bear  a  controlling  sway,  and  public 
opinion  is  the  supreme  law,  from  which  there  is  no  ap- 
pesl.  Sir,  I  have  done;  my  principal  object  was,  to 
state  freely  and  fully  what  I  believed  to  be  public  senti- 
ment on  this  subject,  in  its  various  aspects  and  bearings, 
in  at  least  one  of  the  Northern  States,  where  early  and 
persevering  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the 

Erinciples  and  spirit  of  modem  abolitionism;  but,  [  am 
appy  to  say,  with  very  little  success. 
When  Mr.  Nilxs  had  taken  his  seat, 
Mr.  LEIGH  again  complained  that  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  had  misrepresented  what  he  had  said;  when. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  BLACK, 
The  Senate  adjourned,  at  5  oVlock. 

TUKSDAT,  FSBBUABT  16. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  FLOOR  OF  THE  SENATE. 

The  resolution  (on  the  table)  offered  by  Mr.  Buch ax- 
ait,  to  allow  each  Senator  to  introduce  three  ladies  into 
the  lobby  of  the  Senate,  was  taken  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  TIPTON  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  ta- 
ble: Yeas  16,  nays  18. 

A  debate  then  arose  on  the  motion,  in  which  Mr. 
KNIGHT,  Mr.  BUCHANAN,  Mr.  KING  of  Alabama, 
Mr.  PORTER,  Mr.  LINN,  and  Mr.  CALHOUN,  took 
part. 

Mr.  KNIGHT  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by 
striking  out  '*  ladies,''  and  inserting  <*  persons." 

Mr.  LINN  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking 
out  all  after  the  word  **  Resolved,"  and  inserting: 

"That  the  circular  gallery  be  appropriated  to  ladies 
and  such  gentlemen  as  may  accompany  them;  and  that 
each  Senator  be  allowed  to  introduce  there  three 
gentlemen ." 

Mr.  PORTER  moved  to  refer  the  whole  resolution 
to  the  select  committee:  Yeas  17,  nays  22. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Khioht  was  then 
negatived:  Yeas  19,  nays  20. 

The  question  being  on  the  amendment  moved  by  Mr. 
LiHK,  a  further  debate  took  place,  in  which  Mr.  BU- 
CHANAN, Mr.  CALHOUN,  Mr.  LINN,  Mr.  NILES, 
Mr.  NAUDAIN,  and  Mr.  WRIGHT,  participated. 


Mr.  NAUDAIN  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by 
striking  out  the  last  clause;  which  was  negatived. 

Mr.  MOORE  moved  to  lay  the  subject  on  the  ttbk. 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  ordered,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
BUCHANAN,  the  question  was  decided  as  follows: 

YsAS—Messrs.  Benton,  Clayton.  Grundy.  HendriclUi 
Hill,  Hubbard,  Linn,  McKean,  Moore,  Morris,  Porter, 
Prentiss,  Buggies,  Sbepley,  I'allmadge,  Tipton,  Web- 
ster, >Yhite,  Wright— 19. 

Nats— Messrs.  Black,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Callioun, 
Clay,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Ewing  of  Illinois,  Ewing  of 
Ohio,  Goldsborough,  Kent,  King  of  Alabama,  King  of 
Georgia,  Knight,  Leigh,  Mangum,  Naudain,  Niles,  PreS" 
ton.  Bobbins,  Southard,  SwiA,  Tomlinson,  Tyler, 
Wall— 25. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment 
moved  by  Mr.  Libv;  the  yeas  and  nays  being  called,  it 
was  decided  as  follows: 

YsAS— Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Hendricks,  Hill, 
Hubbard,  Linn,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Ruggles,  Shepley, 
Tipton,  Wriglit— 12. 

Nats — Messrs.  Black,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Cby» 
Clayton,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Ewing  of  Illinois,  Eving 
of  Ohio,  Goldsborough,  Grundy,  Kent,  King  of  Alaba- 
ma, King  of  Georgia,  Leigh,  McKean,  Mangum,  Moore, 
Naudain,  Niles,  Preston,  Rob'bins  Southard,  Swif^ 
Tomlinson,  Tyler,  Wall,  Webster,  White— 31. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  original  resolu- 
tion, by  yeas  and  nays,  and  decided  as  follows: 

YxAs— Messrs.  Black,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Calboua, 
Clay,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Ewing  of  Illinois,  Ewing:  of 
Ohio,  Goldsborough,  Kent,  King  of  Alabama,  Kin;  of 
Georgia,  Leigh,  Mangum,  Preston,  Kobbins,  Tomlinson, 
Tyler,  Wall— 20. 

Nats — Messrs.  Benton,  Clayton,  Grundy,  Hendricks, 
Hill,  Hubbard,  Leigh,  Linn,  McKean,  Moore,  Morris, 
Naudain,  Niles,  Portef,  Prentiss,  Ruggles  Sbepley, 
Southard,  Swift,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Webster,  White, 
Wright— 24. 

So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  then  laid  on  the  UUe  a  reso- 
lution to  appropriate  one  third  of  the  circular  {T^Hery  to 
the  ladies,  exclusively;  which  lies  over  for  consideration. 

ABOLITION   OF    SLAVERY   IN   THE    DISTRICT 

OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  llic 
petition  on  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  when 

Mr.  MANGUM,  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  Mr. 
Black,  moved  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  LEIGH  said  he  had  seen  in  a  morning  paper  * 
very  odd  account  of  an  incident  that  occurred  at  tiie 
close  of  yesterday's  debate.  He  then  read  from  tbe 
Telegraph  tiie  following  passage: 

«•  Mr.  NiiEs  proceeded  till  he  got  to  Mr.  Lug  a,  to 
whom  he  ascribed  an  expression  in  regard  to  aboliuoo 
at  the  North. 

"  Mr.  LsicH  explained.  He  had  uttered  no  sucH 
words,  and  no  such  sentiment.  . 

•«  Mr.  Niles  waived  a  reply,  and  proceeded  thronga 
his  manuscript,  interspersing  and  closing  it  with  various 
extemporaneous  arguments.  When  he  had  done,  »* 
half  past  four  o'clock, 

•«  Mr.  LsiGH  again  repeated  that  he  had  uttered  no 
such  sentiment  as  Mr.  N.  bad  ascribed  to  him,  and  s»' 
ed,  as  an  act  of  justice,  that  Mr.  N.  would  insert  id»« 
disclaimer  in  his  speech,  when  published'  . 

"Mr.  NiLBS  bad  got  the  expression  from  the  Globe- 
He  was  unwilling  to  trust  Mr.  Lxiea's  disclaimer;  buii 
if  Mr.  L.  would  prove  to  him  that  he  had  made  no  sucn 
expression,  he  would  run  bis  pen  across  it." 
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-  Accordinflf  to  this  account  (said  Mr.  Lviea)  the  gross- 
eat  of  all  insults  was  intentionally  given  to  me,  and  pa- 
tiently submitted  to.  I  cannot  suflTer  this  account  to 
paas  unnoticed.  The  substance  of  the  conversation  was 
this: 

After  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  concluded  his  re- 
marks, I  rose,  and,  referring  to  that  passage  in  his 
speech  in  which  he  professed  to  state  what  I  had 
•aid  in  the  debate  on  this  subject— the  passage  ending 
with  attributing  to  roe  a  declaration  that  Doctor  Chan- 
Bing''s  book  had  convinced  me  there  was  something 
rotten  in  Denmark — I  said  that  1  had  understood  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  to  say  he  had  not  heard  my 
speech;  and  he  sig;nified  that  I  had  understood  him 
aright.  I  then  said  that  I  supposed  he  must  have  found 
the  sentiments  he  imputed  to  me  in  some  printed  ac- 
eount  of  my  remarks.  He  assented.  I  asked  him  where. 
He  answered,  in  the  Globe.  I  then  remarked  that  I 
had  hafdly  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  correct  misrepre- 
sentations of  my  conduct  or  language  in  the  newspapers, 
simply  because  whatever  public  man  should  undertake 
that  task  would  have  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  it; 
bat  that,  when  language  and  sentiments  which  I  never 
uttered  were  imputed  to  roe  by  a  Senator  in  his  place, 
and  in  my  hearing,  to  permit  such  a  misstatement  to 
pass  without  correction  would  be  to  acknowledge  its 
justness.  Thar,  therefore,  I  desired  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  me,  that,  when 
he  should  publish  his  speech,  he  would  put  a  note  on 
the  passage  alluded  to,  informing  his  readers  that  1  de- 
clared in  my  place  that  I  had  uttered  no  such  words  and 
no  such  sentiments. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  said  he  had  taken  his 
information,  as  to  what  I  had  said,  from  a  report  in  the 
Globe,  which  he  took  to  be  a  very  honest  paper;  and 
that^  if  I  would  satisfy  him  that  1  had  not  delivered  such 
sentiments,  he  would  run  his  pen  through  the  whole 
passage;  he  would  expunge  it. 

The  requisition  on  me  to  satisfy  him  (after  what  had 
paa&ed)  was,  to  be  sure,  taking  the  Senator's  words  in 
ttietr  natural  import,  offensive  enough,  though  I  did  not 
then,  nor  do  I  now,  believe  the  offence  was  intended. 
But  I  rose  and  said  I  had  not  intended  to  take,  and  cer- 
tainly should  not  take,  the  least  pains  to  satisfy  him; 
that  all  I  desired  was  not  to  be  misunderstood  by  the 
public;  and  that,  if  the  languagfe  and  sentiments  which 
the  Senator  had  ascribed  to  me  were  imputed  to  me  by 
the  report  of  my  speech  in  the  Globe,  it  was  a  gross, 
and,  1  did  not  doubt^  a  wilfuLmisrepresentatioh;  tnat  it 
imputed  to  me  that  which  was  not  only  never  said  by 
me,  but  the  reverse  of  what  1  did  say,  as  every  gentle- 
man who  heard  the  speech  could  avouch;  and,  in  truth, 
I  had  not  supposed  it  possible  that  any  human  being 
could  misunderstsnd  the  language  and  temper  of  tiiat 
speech. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  NILES, 

Mr.  LEIGH  rose  and  asked  that  gentleman  to  say  ex- 
plicitly whether  he  intended  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
his  disclaimer  of  the  language  and  seatiments  ascribed 
to  him. 

Mr.  NILES  said  that  he  had  already  denied  having  any 
such  intention;  that  he  never  pretended  to  give  the 
precise  words  made  use  of  by  the  gentleman,  but  only 
the  construction  which  he  thought  they  were  fairly  sus- 
ceptible of. 

Mr.  LEIGH  replied  that,  in  that  case,  he  had  no  fur^ 
tber  remark  to  make,  except  that  he  was  wonderstruck 
that  any  human  being  could  put  such  a  construction  upon 
the  portion  of  his  remarks  in  question. 

The  motion  to  postpone  was  agreed  to. 
C  The  Senate  now  proceeded  to  the  general  orders; 
and,  after  disposing  of  the  business  on  the  table. 

Adjourned. 


Wbdhbssat,  Fsbbuabt  17. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Mr.  PORTER  said  that  he  held  in  his  hAnd  two  pre- 
sentments from  two  successive  grand  juries  of  the  dis- 
trict of  New  Orleans,  in  which  the  dilapidated  state  of 
the  custom-house  of  New  Orleans  is  brought  under  no- 
tice. They  represent,  sir,  (said  Mr.  P.,)  what  is  well 
known  by  every  person  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
that  the  building  at  present  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  United 
States  in  that  city  is  wholly  unfit  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  erected;  and  that  it,  and  the  lot  on  which 
it  is  phiced,  are  now  a  public  nuisance.  Sir,  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  erection  of  the  present 
custom-house  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  furnish  a  lesson 
which,  I  trust,  will  not  be  disregarded  in  the  action 
which,  may  now  be  had  on  this  matter,  and  which  I  hope 
will  particularly  be  noticed  by  the  committee  to  which 
it  is  referred. 

It  is  now  (said  Mr.  P.)  I  think  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  since  the  building  used  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing the  revenue  in  the  capital  of  Louisiana  was  found  in- 
adequate to  the  rapidly  extending  commerce  of  that 
city,  and  an  appropriation  was  made  to  construct  a  new 
one.  Instead,  sir,  of  those  to  whom  the  task  of  con- 
trolling its  erection  was  intrusted  looking  to  the  position 
of  the  city,  and  its  inevitable  and  vast  increase  at  no  dis- 
tant time,  they  turned  their  attention  to  have  the  smallest 
house  within  which  the  business  could  be  done  put  up; 
and,  in  their  passion  for  economy,  they  determmed  to 
have  it  built  on  the  clieapest  possible  terms.  The  result 
(said  Mr.  P.)  has  been,  that  the  money  so  unwisely  laid 
out  has  been  nearly  a  total  loss.  Another  must  now  be 
erected,  when,  if  one  looking  to  the  probable  business 
of  the  place  had  been  put  up  in  the  first  instance,  no 
call  would  now  be  necessary  on  the  treasury.  While  I 
am  up,  (said  Mr.  P.,)  I  will  take  occasion  to  sapr  that 
there  can  be  no  economy  so  injurious  as  that  which  in 
the  erection  of  public  buildings  looks  merely  to  tem- 
porary utility  and  temporary  duration.  They  should  be 
made,  sir,  to  last  as  long  as  the  republic;  and,  in  their 
solidity  and  grandeur,  should  bear  some  analogy  to  the 
nation  that  constructs  them.  This  observation,  sir,  true 
in  all  times  and  all  circumstances,  is  peculiarly  so  in  reU- 
tion  to  those  which  may  be  put  up  in  New  Orleans, 
where  extraordinary  commercial  advantages  destine  it, 
and  that  at  no  distant  time,  to  be  the  first  commercial  em- 
porium on  earth:  Mr.  P.  concluded  by  moving  that  the 
presentments  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  presentments  were  accordingly  so  referred. 

NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  spe- 
cial order,  being  the  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Bxh- 
Toir  for  appropriating  the  surplus  revenue  to  objects  of 
permanent  national  defence. 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  rose 
and  addressed  the  Chair  as  follows^ 

Mr.  President:  I  took  the  floor  on  Friday  Uat,  to  de- 
tain the  Senate  with  any  remarks  of  mine,  in  the  course 
of  this  debate,  with  extreme  reluctance;  a  reluctance 
arising  from  the  manifest  desire  of  this  body  to  terminate 
the  discussion,  and  come  to  the  question.  The  reluc- 
tance thus  felt  was  greatly  increased  by  the  knowledge 
that  many  members,  upon  both  sides  of  the  House,  un- 
derstood ihat  the  debate  was  to  close  with  the  closing 
speech  of  the  mover  of  the  resolutions,  [Mr.  Bsbtox,] 
and  that  the  question  was  to  be  taken  wlien  he  should 
resume  his  seat.  My  own  desire  that  the  resolutions 
should  receive,  if  possible,  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate, still  further  increased  my  unwillingness  to  protract 
the  discussion,  as,  in  the  then  state  of  things,  f  considered 
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it  very  desirable  to  hive  the  vote  of  the  Senate  upon  t^e 
resolutions,  and  the  resolutions  themselves,  to  go  to  the 
country  with  the  message  of  the  President  announcing 
the  mediation  of  England  in  our  difficulties  with  France, 
that  the  sense  of  this  body,  as  well  as  the  message,  might 
exert  a  beneficial  influence,  not  only  throughout  our 
own  country,  but  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

So  strong,  Mr.  President,  was  my  anxiety  upon  this 
point,  that,  even  af\er  the  remarks  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Lbioh,]  who  followed  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Bihtov,]  I  had  consented,  excep- 
tionable in  principle  and  practice  as  I  considered  those 
remarks  to  be,  not  to  reply  to  them,  but  to  let  the  ques- 
tion follow  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na, [Mr.  Baowir,]  he  having  sdcceeded  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Lhob]  in  the  debate.  When,  however, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ewiro]  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  again  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  and  not  only 
to  continue  the  debate,  but,  as  to  most  of  the  euential 
points,  to  take  the  same  ground  which  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Lxiob,]  my 
reluctance  to  obtrude  myself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  yielded  to  a  sense  of  the  imperious  obligation 
resting  upon  me  as  a  member  of  the  body,  and  aa  a  rep- 
resentative, in  part,  of  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union, 
not  to  permit  positions  so  erroneous,  and  so  dangerous 
in  their  tendencies,  to  be  assumed  and  repeated  without 
reply.  My  principal  object  in  asking  the  floor  had  this 
extent— >to  reply,  somewhat  at  large,  to  the  remarks  or 
these  two  Senators  touching  our  relations  with  France, 
the  difBcultiea  which  had  grown  out  of  them,  and  the 
duties  of  our  Government,  as  heretofore  discharged,  or 
hereafter  to  be  discharged,  in  reference  to  the  settle- 
ment of  those  difficulties. 

I  had  intended  particularly  to  reply  to  the  position  as- 
sumed by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Virginia,  [Mr. 
LxisR,]  that  it  was  permissible,  for  any  cause,  or  under 
any  circumstances,  that  a  foreign  Government  should 
interpose  itself  between  the  President  and  Congress; 
that  any  foreign  Government  should  have  the  right  toaak 
and  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  any  department  of  our 
Government  to  make,  either  explanation  or  apology  (by 
whichever  term  the  gentleman  may  choose  to  character- 
ize the  demand)  touching  any  matter  contained  in  any 
-communication  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  from  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtcs  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

[Here  Mr.  Leioh  asked  leave  to  explain,  and  Mr.  W. 
yielded  the  floor  tti  him  for  that  purpose.  He  said  the 
question  discussed  by  him  was  not  whether  the  explana- 
tion or  apology  ought  to  be  made,  because  it  had  been 
conceded  on  all  hands  that  the  requisite  explanation  had 
i>een  msde  in  the  last  annual  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  Congress,  but  in  what  manner  that  explanation 
should  reach  the  French  Government;  whether  by  di- 
rect communication,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  diplomatic 
eorrespondence,  or  indirectly,  by  being  contained  in  a 
message  to  Congress;  and  that  he  had  contended  that 
the  former  mode,  of  direct  diplomatic  communication, 
'Was  preferable.] 

-  Mr.  W.  resumed.  The  question  is  understood  alike 
^y  the  gentleman  and  myself.  He  will  not  pretend  that 
\Ue  annual  message  from  the  President  to  Congress,  or 
any  other  message  from  that  officer  to  this  body,  is  a 
communication,  in  any  sense,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  a 
foreign  Government;  that  such  messages  are  ever  trans- 
mitted upon  the  demand  or  requisition  of  a  foreign  Gov- 
ernment; or  that  any  foreign  Government  can,  in  any  prop- 
er view  of  the  subject,  be  considered,  directly  or  indi- 
rect iy,  as  a  party  to  these  communications.  They  cannot, 
then,  be  termed  either  explanations  or  apologies  to  a  for* 
cio  Powetf  and  the  question  returna^  are  we  to  permit 


any  foreign  Government  to  interpoee  itself  between  thess 
two  branches  of  our  Government,  nnd  demand  either 
explanation  or  apology  in  reference  to  the  communics* 
tions  passing  between  them.^  No,  never,  Mr.  Proi* 
dent,  while  we  remain  an  independent^nation. 

I  had  also  intended,  said  Mr.  W.,  to  have  repFied 
particularly  to  the  poaitton  aseumed  by  the  honorsbk 
Senator  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Ewise,]  that  things  had  better 
remain  precisely  as  they  then  were,  or  as  we  suppoxd 
they  then  were,  than  lo  have  a  war  with  France;  in 
other  words,  to  g^ve  what  I  understood  to  be  the  purport 
of  the  Senator's  poaition,  we  had  better  yield  the  excai- 
tion  of  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  France,  than  to  inat 
upon  its  fulfilment  at  the  expense  oTn  war. 

I  am  prevented,  Mr.  President,  by  the  news  which 
has  reached  the  country  since  this  subject  was  last  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  from  replying  to  either 
of  the  gentlemen,  or  to  any  other  g^entleman  who  bss 
addressed  the  Senate  in  the  course  of  this  debate  toueb* 
ing  our  French  relations;  and,  consequently,  I  am  prevent- 
ed &om  making  a  reply  to  the  two  positions  I  bste 
just  stated,  and  which  I  have  conaidered  morcexcep* 
tionable  and  dangerous  than  any  other  assumed  by  the 
gentleman.  The  information  I  have  received  through 
the  public  press,  and  otherwise,  hne  entirely  satiiicd 
my  mind  that  our  difficulties  with  France  are  definitively 
and  amicably  settled;  that  the  money  due  under  the 
treaty  has  been,  many  days  since,  actually  paid;  that  the 
French  Government  have  conaidered  the  last  anninl 
messsge  of  the  President  entirely  satisfactory  as  to  ths 
offence  they  assumed  was  contained  in  the  preceding 
one;  and  that  diplomatic  relationa  between  the  two  cour 
tries  will  be  speedily  resumed  upon  a  friendly  footing. 
I  announce  these  convictions  with  the  highest  feeling! 
of  gratification;  and  entertaining  them,  aa  1  do,  without 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  it  would  be  in  the  extreme  io- 
proper,  in  my  estimation,  for  me  here  to*  discuss  snj 
topic  connected  with,  or  involving  in  any  manner,  oar 
relations  with  France,  or  to  reply  to  any  remarks  which 
have  fallen  from  Senators  in  that  portion  of  the  debste 
which  has  transpired  touching  those  relations. 

I  have,  Mr.  President,  entered  my  distinct  di«ein 
from  the  two  positions  to  which  I  have  referred— toe 
one  assumed  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Lifs«i| 
and  the  other  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  [vir.  Ewihs?] 
and  beyond  that,  for  the  reasons  I  have  jfiven,  I  nuM 
content  myself,  as  to  this  portion  of  the  debste,  with 
simply  saying  to  those  who,  since  the  transmission  of  the 
last  annual  message  of  the  President  to  Congress,  hsTC 
pronounced  our  Government  in  the  wrong  in  this  con- 
troversy with  France,  that  France  has  not  thought »; 
to  those  who  have  considered  it  the  right  of  France  ts 
interpose  between  the  President  and  Congress,  and  to 
demand  explanations  or  apologies  as  to  any  thing  con- 
tained in  his  messages  to  this  body,  that  France  has  witli- 
drawn  her  claim  to  any  such  right;  to  those  who  nsfe 
contended  that  it  was  better  for  us  to  yield  the  excca- 
tion  of  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  France,  to  give  up  our 
protection  of  our  commerce  upon  the  hig:h  seas,  to  sur- 
render the  rights  of  their  citizens  to  'n*^*'""**^  f* 
depredations  upon  that  commerce,  after  those  ngno 
have  been  acknowledged  and  liquidated  by  the  mow 
solemn  of  all  obligations  between  nations,  the  execution 
of  a  treaty  for  the  payment  of  the  claima— to  surrender, 
in  short,  our  national  honor,  by  the  concession  *^**T* 
cannot  defend  that  honor,  and  its  consequence,  tne 
safety  of  our  commerce  and  the  interests  of  our  c'*'*™ 
I  must  also  content  myself  with  saying  that  such  n"^ 
not  been  the  views  of  the  present  admmistration  of  om 
Government.  That  administration  has  conadered  it  to 
its  highest  duty  to  insist  upon  the  execution  of  "^tJ^ 
treaty  atipulations,  to  protect  the  rights  and  "'Jj*'*?!— 
our  citizens,  and  the  iuety  of  our  commercei  ftody  *^^^ 
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and  beyond  all,  to  preserve  the  honor  of  the  country 
agajnflt  every  asnult  or  imputation,  from  whatever  quar- 
ter that  assault  may  be  nwde,  and  at  whatever  hazard, 
even  the  hazard  of  an  appeal  to  the  ti/^tmarflrftbof  nations. 
Beyond  these  remarks,  Mr.  President,  f  must  confine 
myself  to  the  resolutions  before  the  Senate,  with  such 
very  brief  replies  to  a  few  remarks  made  in  the  course 
of  tfae  debate  as  I  may  find  it  my  duty  to  make,  ezclu« 
da.nff  any  reference  to  our  foreign  relations. 

And  here  (said  Mr.  W.)  I  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
if  I  understand  the  resolutions  in  their  present  shape 
eorrectly,  that  the  information  of  the  settlement  of  our 
difficulties  with  France  does  not,  in  the  slifi^htest  de- 
gree, nifect  their  object,  or  the  action  of  the  Senate 
iipcMi  them.  They  propose  a  permanent  system  of  de* 
fence,  external  and  internal,  for  the  whole  country^a 
tyatem  of  defence  wliich  does  not  contemplate  war,  but 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  security.  I  cannot  bet- 
ter illustrate  my  understandingr  of  the  object  of  the  re»- 
ohiticns  than  by  detaining  the  Senate  to  read  them. 
They  are  as  follows: 

**JUtol9ed,  That  so  much  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  dividends  of.  stock  receivable 
from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose,  ought  to  be  set  apart  and  applied 
to  the  general  defence  and  permanent  security  of  the 
eoantry. 

"HtmUtidf  That  the  President  be  requested  to  cause 
tbe  Senate  to  be  informed— 

'*1.  The  probable  amount  that  would  be  necessary  for 
IbKifying  the  lake,  maritime,  and  gulf  frontier  of  the 
United  States,  and  such  points  of  the  land  frontier  as 
may  require  permanent  fortifications. 

•*3.  The  probable  amount  that  would  be  necessary  to 
construct  an  adequate  number  of  armories  and  tirsenals 
in  the  United  States,  and  to  supply  the  States  with  field 
artillery  (especially  brass  field  pieces)  for  their  militia, 
tod  with  sidearros  and  pistols  for  their  cavalry. 

"3.  The  probable  amount  that  would  be  necessary  to 
mpply  the  United  States  with  the  ordnance,  arms,  and 
munitions  of  war,  which  a  proper  regard  to  self-defence 
would  require  to  be  always  on  hand. 

**4w  The  probable  amount  that  would  be  necessary  to 
place  the  naval  defences  of  the  United  States  (including 
the  increase  of  the  navy,  navy  yards,  dock  yards,  and 
■team  or  floating  batteries^  upon  the  footing  of  strength 
and  respectability  which  is  due  to  the  security  and  to 
tbe  welnre  of  the  Union.*' 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  at  a  single  glance  that  the  object 
is  not  to  prepare,  temporarily,  for  an  impending  or  con- 
templated war,  but  for  the  permanent  and  durable  de- 
fences of  the  whole  country  against  all  dangers  which 
may  assail  its  peace  and  disturb  its  quiet,  whether  foreign 
or  domestic,  whether  having  their  rise  from  without  or 
from  within.  The  pledge  is  general,  for  the  "  perma- 
nent security"  of  the  country,  and  the  inquiries  are  as 
broad  av  the  .vhole  Union,  and  cover  all  its  great  inter- 
ests in  reference  to  defence  of  coast,  lake,  g^ilf,  and 
land  frontier,  and  every  internal  means  of  **  general  de- 
fence and  permanent  security"  of  armories,  arsenals, 
and  arms.  They  also  cover  the  naval  defences  of  the 
country,  and  constitute,  in  contemplation,  a  permanent 
and  durable  system,  in  every  sense  in  which  I  am  able 
to  comprehend  that  such  a  system  could  be  adopt- 
ed, with  proper  regard  to  the  respective  interests  and 
perfect  security  of  the  whole  country,  and  of  all  its  great 
interests,  external  and  internal.  They  do  not,  either  in 
their  language  or  design,  contemplate  immediate  war, 
but  they  look  to  a  state  of  defence  and  security  against 
any  and  every  war  which  may  come  upon  the  country 
in  all  future  time. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  and  paramount 
mtional  objeetf  tbe  retolutiont  rely  upon  the  surplus 


moneys  in  the  treasury,  after  the  ordinary  and  necessary 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Government  in  ita 
various  departments  shall  have  been  paid,  including  the 
ordinary  appropriations  for  the  gradual  improvement  of 
the  navy,  and  for  the  gradual  progress  in  the  construe* 
tion  and  completion  of  the  fortifications  already  com* 
menced,  and  not  any  interference  with  those  ap propria* 
tions.  Their  object  is  to  hasten  the  completion  of  per- 
fect and  secure  defences,  by  the  application  of  moneys 
in  the  treasury  not  required  for  any  other  national  ob« 
ject,  but  not  to  interrupt  the  course  of  the  Government 
in  any  of  the  other  great  interests  for  which  the  ordi* 
nary  annual  appropriations  are  made.  They  propose  to 
pledge,  not  the  revenue,  but  so  much  of  the  surplus 
revenue  as  may  be  necessary  to  this  great  object. 

The  resolutions,  then,  Mr.  President,  or  rather  the 
first  resolution,  is,  I  apprehend»  in  the  precise  shape  in 
which  it  should  remain  to  meet  the  object  the  mover  of 
the  resolution  had  in  view,  and  which  I  have  in  view  in 
supporting  them.  This  resolution  is  designed  to  act 
upon  the  surplus  revenue  only*- upon  that  portion  of 
the  public  moneys  which  shall  remain  in  the  treasury 
after  all  the  ordinary  calls  upon  that  treasury  have 
been  fully  answered;  and  it  proposes  to  pledge  so  much 
of  that  surplus,  **as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose,*' 
to  the  great  object  of  permanent  national  defence  and 
security.  Am  I  right  in  my  construction  of  this  resolu- 
tion in  its  present  shape?  If  so,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  [Mr;  Clattoit,]  to  strike  out 
the  word  'Surplus,"  ought  not  to  prevail.  That  amend* 
ment  will,  to  my  understanding,  change  the  whole  char* 
acter  of  the  resolution,  and  destroy  entirely  the  pledge 
designed  to  be  made.  The  object  is  to  set  apart  and 
apply  to  the  general  defence  and  permanent  security  of 
the  country  so  much  of  -the  surplus  of  the  revenues  of 
the  nation  as  may  be  necessary  for  that  object i  and  if 
the  form  of  the  resolution  be  so  changed  as  to  apply  its 
action  to  the  revenues  generally,  and  not  to  the  surplus* 
it  may  be  so  construed  as  only  to  contain  an  expression 
that  we  will  appropriate,  for  the  present  year,  so  much 
of  the  public  money  to  the  various  purposes  of  defence 
as  we  may  think  proper  and  necessary,  and  notlung  will 
be  <*set  apaK"  for  defences  which  is  not  actually  appro- 
priated by  the  appropriation  bills  of  the  year.  Any  sur- 
plus which  may  then  remain  in  the  treasury  will  be 
open  to  any  other  disposition  which  Congress  may 
choose  to  make  of  it,  without  any  infringement  upon  the 
pledge  given  by  the  resolution.  This  I  do  not  under- 
stand to  be  in  accordance  with  the  object  of  the  resolu- 
tion. That  object  is  to  set  apart  a  fund,  such  as  may 
be  necessary,  to  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  defences 
of  the  country,  naval  and  military,  and  to  constitute  that 
fund  of  the  surplus  which  shall  rennain  in  tbe  treasury 
after  the  ordinary  appropriations  of  the  present  and  of 
each  succeeding  year  shall  have  been  paid.  In  other 
words,  I  understand  the  object  to  be  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  putting  the  country  in  a  complete  state  of 
defence,  internal  and  external,  as  rapidly  as  the  means 
in  the  treasury  will  allow,  without  interference  with  the 
usual  and  necessary  annual  appropriations,  in  case  the 
moneys  which  msy  be  applied  to  this  object  can  be  eco- 
nomically and  usefully  expended  as  fast  as  they  accumu* 
late;  but,  if  they  cannot,  that  a  permanent  fund  be  «set 
apaK"  from  these  accumulations,  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  end  in  view,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period.  Sure- 
ly, then,  the  word  <*  surplus"  should  be  retained  in  the 
first  resolution,  that  the  pledge  may  be  made  effectual 
and  operative,  and  that  the  means  to  accomplish  this 
vital  object  of  national  defence  may  be  secured  from  the 
surplus  moneys  in  the  treasury,  before  any  other  dispo- 
sition shall  be  made  by  Congress  of  the  present  or  any 
future  accumulation  of  means  beyond  tbe  ordinary  an- 
nual wants  of  tbe  country. 
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I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  (hat  f  would  vote  for  the 
resolution,  whether  this  amendment  should  or  should 
not  prevail.  I  still  retain  the  same  opinion,  but  I  am 
bound  in  candor  to  say  that,  when  the  amendment  was 
first  proposed,  I  did  not  think  it  at  all  important,  and 
rather  derived  the  impression  that,  if  it  could  be  consid- 
ered as  changfing  the  character  of  the  resolution  at  all, 
it  must  be  held  to  go  bejrond  the  object  of  the  mover, 
and  more  rapidly  than  be  proposed!  to  go.  Upon  re- 
flection, I  am  satisfied  that  I  did  not  correctly  appre- 
ciate the  force  and  bearing  of  the  word  « surplus^" 
proposed  to  be  stricken  out,  and  that,  without  that  word, 
we  shall  merely  resolve  that  we  will  appropriate  for  this 
single  year  so  much  of  the  money  in  the  treasury  as  a 
majority  of  this  body  shall  believe  "  may  be  necessary 
and  can  be  usefully  expended  towards  the  general  and 
permanent  defences  cf  (he  country,"  while  (he  surplus, 
if  any,  in  the  treasury  will  not  be  ••set  apart*'  or  pledg- 
ed to  this  great  object,  but  will  remain  subject  to  any 
disposition  which  Congress  may  choose  to  make  of  i(, 
without  an  infraction  of  our  resolution.  Our  purpose 
to  defend  the  country  will  be  declared,  but  the  means 
to  do  it  will  not  be  <*set  apart"  by  our  expression.  For 
these  reasons  I  hope  the  proposed  amendment  may  not 
prevail,  and  that  the  first  resolution  may  retain  its  pres- 
ent form. 

'  There  is,  Mr.  President,  ano(her  amendment  propo- 
sed tothisresoKilion,  upon  which  I  muat  (rouble  you  with 
a  single  remark.  1  refer  to  the  proposition  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Pbxbtoh]  to  strike  out  the 
whole  resolution  af^er  (he  word  ^'Betoived,"  and  to  in- 
sert the  following: 

•'That  such  appropriations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  ought  to  be  made,  to  carry  on  the  system  of 
general  defence  and  permanent  protecVion  of  the  coun- 
try." 

This  amendment,  if  adopted,  will  make  the  resolu- 
tion much  more  vague  and  unmeaning  than  to  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  to  strike  out 
the  word  ''surplus."  Indeed,  if  1  righdy  comprehend 
this  proposition,  it  merely  declares  that  we  will,  for  the 
present  year,  make  the  same  appropriations  for  the  de- 
fence of  (he  country  which  have  been  regularly  and 
uniformly  made  from  about  (he  close  of  our  late  war 
with  Great  Britain  to  the  present  time,  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  last  year  being  alone  excepted.  Is  it,  then, 
Mr.  President,  necessary  for  us  to  declare,  by  a  rcsolu- 
fion,  that  we  will  not  now  stop  (he  ordinary  appropria- 
fions  for  defence  which  have  been  regularly  made  for 
nearly  twenty  years  last  past?  Docs  any  member  of  thia 
body  contemplate,  for  a  moment,  (hat  those  very  limited 
appropriadons  will  be  either  suspended  or  diminished  ? 
Surely,  then,  we  cannot  be  asked  to  adopt  (his  amend- 
ment. The  resolutions  under  debate  propose  to  accel- 
erate our  progress  in  the  work  of  defence,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  country  to  that 
work.  This  amendment  proposes  to  *<  carry  ort  (he  sys- 
tem" as  it  now  exists,  and  has  been  airried  on  for  the 
period  I  have  mentioned.  The  resolutions  propose  tu 
extend  our  system  of  defence,  and  make  it  universal 
and  applicable  to  all  dangers,  external  or  internal. 
The  amendment  proposes  to  carry  on  "  the  system"  now 
in  progress,  without  extension.  I  nee<l  not  say  more  to 
satisfy  the  Senate  that  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  be  an  entire  defeat  of  the  resolutions  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  resolutions  retain  their  present 
shape,  they  are,  as  has  been  said  by  the  mover  of  them, 
antagonist  to  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhoun,]  to  divide  the  surplus  revenue 
among  the  States.  Both  propositions  act  upon  the  same 
money,  and  propose  very  different  dispositions  of  it. 
The  former  proposes  to  expend  it,  or  so  much  of  it  as 


may  be  necessary  for  the  great  object  of  national  de- 
fence. The  latter  proposes  to  give  it  to  the  States,  (a 
be  expended  at  their  pleasure,  not  for  national,  btt(  for 
State,  objects.  They  are,  therefore,  directly  antigs- 
nist.  I  think  the  resolution,  also,  equally  antagonist  to 
the  measure  introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,' 
[Mr.  Clat,]  and  known  here  by  the  desi^^tion  of  "the 
land  bill."  It  is  not  now  my  purpose  to  inquire  how  fir 
the  principles  of  this  measure  and  of  that  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  are  the  same,  and 
wherein  they  may  differ.  They  both  propose  a  distribs* 
tion  to  the  States  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  surplus  is 
the  treasury.  They  both  act  upon  the  same  money, 
and  the  resolution  before  us,  proposing  to  set  apart  ss 
much  of  that  surplus  as  may  be  necessary  to  be  expend- 
ed upon  (he  national  defences  of  the  country,  must  be 
equally  an(ag^nist  to  both,  because  it  proposes  to  Apply 
in  a  different  manner,  and  for  a  very  different  pu^ 
pose,  a  party  or  the  whole,  of  the  fund  upon  which  both 
the  other  proposidons  act. 

Much  has  been  said  by  several  gentlemen  in  the  coune 
of  the  debate,  as  to  the  amount  of  this  surplus.  I  bsve, 
Mr.  President,  used  my  best  efforts  to  inform  myself 
truly  upon  this  point,  and  I  will  now  give  to  the  Sesite 
the  result  of  my  inquiries.  I  sought  the  information  at 
the  Treasury  Department,  because  I  knew  of  no  other 
place  where  correct  and  certain  information  could  be 
obtained  upon  the  point;  and  the  statement  1  sm  about 
to  nnake  is  one  prepared  from  information  communicaied 
from  the  head  of  that  Department,  and  rests  upon  (he 
authority  of  the  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditurei 
kept  in  that  office,  with  very  trifting  exceptions,  whidi 
will  be  seen  to  be  matters  of  estimate.  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  give  this  result  in  the  dry  form  of  figure* 
and  aritlrmetical  deductions;  but  I  have  compressed  it  into 
as  small  a  compass  as  was  possible,  and  in  that  form  t 
will  give  it  to  the  Senate. 

The  money  in  the  treasury,  on  the  1st  January,  1835, 
was  $8,892,858. 

The  collections  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  ye$r 
1835,  as  ascertained  before  the  Secretary's  annual  r^ 
port  was  made,  were  #33,480,881. 

The  collections  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  1855,  as  w 
as  (hose  collections  have  been  yet  ascertained,  ve 
$10,919,852. 

In  addition  to  these  sums,  the  Secretary  nowestiirotef   , 
that  there  will  remain,  to  be  added  to  the  receipts  of  the 
year  1835,  as  part  of  the  collections  of  the  fourth  quar- 
ter, not  yet  ascertained,  $230,000. 

This  will  show  an  aggregate  of  means,  for  the  yetf 
1835,  of  $43,523,591. 

Deduct  from  this  aggregate  the  expenditures  of  (b^ 
first  three  quarters  of  the  year  1835,  as  ascertaioed  be- 
fore the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  was  inw«< 
$13,376,141. 

Deduct  also  the  actual  expenditures  of  (he  fourth 
quarter  of  1835,  as  now  ascertained  wi(h  sufBcien(  >C' 
curacy  for  this  calculation,  $4,050,000— $17,426»  141- 

And  then  there  will  remain  an  apparent  surplus^ 
$26,097,450. 

From  this  apparent  surphis,  the  following  deductioof 
must  be  msde  to  ascertain  the  real  surplus,  viz: 

1st.  The  unavailable  funds  in  the  treasury,  which  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  balance  remaining  in  the  ^^^'^^ 
on  the  first  day  of  tYtry  year,  as  shown  by  the  account** 
$1,100,000. 

2d.  The  amount  of  outstanding  appropriations,  bein^ 

sums  appropriated  by  law,  but  which  have  not  been 
called  for  at  the  treasury  at  the  close  of  the  year,  f"^ 
amount  is  an  estimate,  but  it  is  arrived  at  by  a^kiof* 
deduction  from  (he  whole  amount  of  outstanding  'P^*^ 
priatioiis  of  all  such  portiona  as  are  supposed  I'^^^X  ?^ 
to  be  called  for,  and,  consequently,  to  pass  to  the  sinsi'^s 
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fund.     It  u,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  sufficiently 
small — $7,595, 574. 

Sd.  The  estimate  of  expenditures  for  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1835  was  ^,800,000.  The  actual  expenditures 
of  the  quarter*  as  ascertained  and  above  given,  have 
only  been  $4,050,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  the  estimate 
over  the  expenditures  of  $750,000.  As  the  estimate  is 
made  from  claims  known  to  exist  against  the  treasury, 
tbe  reason  for  this  difference  between  the  estimated  and 
tlie  actual  expenditures  for  this  quarter  has  grown  out 
of  the  fact  that  an  amount  of  these  claims,  equal  to  the 
difference  of  $750,000,  has  not  been  presented  for  pay- 
meat  within  the  quarter,  which,  it  was  anticipated,  would 
be  presented  and  paid.  The  claims,  however,  remain, 
and  must  be  paid  in  1836,  and,  therefore,  this  amount 
of  outstanding  appropriations,  not  having  been  included 
in  the  general  estimate  of  outstanding  appropriations 
last  above  given,  because  it  was  not  expected  they  would 
be  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  year,  should  also  be 
deducted,  $750,000.     Making  $9,445,574. 

These  sums  deducted,  leave  the  true  surplus  of  money 
in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1836,  that  be- 
ing $16,651,876. 

It  is  due  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  I  should, 
in  this  place,  give  to  the  Senate  his  explanation  of  the 
very  great  dinerence  between  the  revenue  anticipated 
and  the  actual  revenue  received,  for  the  fourth  quarter 
of  tbe  last  year. 

The  actual  receipts  into  the  treasury,  as  already  as- 
certained, during  that  quarter,  are  $10,919,852. 

The  Secretary  estimates  that  there  has  probably 
been  collected,  and  not  yet  ascertained  at  the  Depart- 
ment, a  further  amount,  during  the  same  quarter,  of 
$230,000. 

Showing  the  whole  probable  receipts  of  the  quarter 
to  be  $11,149,852. 

In  bis  annual  report  on  the  state  of  the  finances,  the 
Secretary  estimated  the  revenue  of  this  quarter  at 
$4,950,000. 

•  Which  sum,  taken  from  the  now  ascertained  and  esti- 
mated receipts  of  the  quarter,  will  leave  an  excess 
beyond  his  anticipation  of  $6,199,852. 

Tbe  receipts  from  the  sales  of  public  lands  during  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1835,  beyond  any  reasonable  anticipa- 
tion formed  upon  past  experience,  account  for  a  very 
large  share  of  this  excess.  There  was  paid  into  the 
various  land  offices,  during  the  last  two  months  of  that 
.quarter,  the  following  amounts: 

in  the  month  of  November,  1835,  $1,776,000^  in  the 
month  of  December,  1835,  $2,340,000.  Making  a  total 
of  receipts  from  the  sales  of  land  alone,  during  those 
two  months,  of  $4,116,000. 

'I'hese  immense  sales,  too,  were  made  when  no  im- 
portant public  sales  were  advertised  to  take  place,  or 
did  take  place.  The  payments  which  constitute  this 
great  total  were  almost  exclusively  made  upon  lands 
purchased  at  the  Government  minimum  price;  in  other 
words,  taken,  as  1  believe  the  phrase  is,  at  private  entry. 
I'he  proceeds  from  lands  Jbr  these  two  months,  thus 
obtained,  have  more  than  equalled  many  former  yearsi 
and  have  by  far  exceeded  the  receipts  of  any  two  former 
months,  and  any  thing  which  could  have  been  anticipated 
in  the  absence  of  important  public  sales. 

Another  cause  oi  the  excess  of  receipts  over  the  esti- 
mate for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1835,  given  by  the  Secre- 
tary, is,  that  the  apprehension  of  a  war  with  France, 
and  of  consequent  commercial  interruptions  and  disturb- 
ances, generally,  produced  an  increase  of  importations 
within  that  quarter  far  beyond  any  anticipation  enter- 
tained by  bim,  and  far  beyond  any  former  example. 
The  actual  collections  of  duties  at  the  port  of  New  York 
alone,  not  including  the  bonds  taken  and  not  falling  due 
.within  the  quarter,  1  think  the  Secretary  assured  me. 


amounted  to  full  $5,000,000,  a  sum  almost  equal  to  an 
ordinary  half  year's  collection  of  revenue  at  that  port. 
These  two  sources  of  reveifue,  so  immensely  and  so  un- 
expectedly swelled  beyond  any  former  precedent,  have 
principally  produced  the  excess  of  $6,000,000  in  the 
revenues  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  year. 

To  return  now,  Mr.  President,  to  the  resolutions. 
Having  seen  what  are  the  means  in  our  hands  to  give 
them  force  and  application,  what,  let  me  ask,  are  the 
considerations  which  call  upon  the  Senate  for  their 
adoption?  The  first  and  most  prominent,  and  one  which 
appears  to  my  mind  entirely  controlling,  is  the  defence- 
less state  of  the  country.  That  the  country  is  defence- 
less seems  now  to  be  conceded  by  every  Senator  who 
has  addressed  the  Senate  upon  this  subject.  We  have 
the  fact  before  this  body,  from  sources  entitled  to  our 
peculiar  confidence.  Tbe  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs  [Mr.  Soutbard]  gave  us,  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  a  detailed  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
navy,  and  of  our  force  afioat  and  in  service.  Sir,  it  does 
not  amount  to  a  navy  at  all,  compared  to  the  extent  of 
coast  we  have  to  defend,  and  the  immense  and  wide- 
spread commerce  we  have  to  protect.  A  single  ship  of 
the  line,  1  believe,  two  or  three  frigates,  and  a  few 
schooners  and  sloops  of  war.  I  will  not  pretend  to  be 
accurate  in  the  enumeration  the  honorable  chairman 

J  pave  us,  but  I  must  say  it  was  almost  equivalent  to  no 
orce  at  all  upon  the  ocean,  in  comparison  with  what 
will  always  be  required  for  defence  and  commercial  pro- 
tection. We  have  received*  also,  from  the  honorable 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  [Mr. 
BaiTTOir]  repeated  accounts  of  the  condition  of  our  for- 
tifications and  land  defences.  But  one  commercial  town 
in  the  whole  country,  at  the  most,  in  any  condition  to  be 
defended  against  an  attack  by  sea.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  not  a  gun  in  any  of  your  forts,  and  no  prep- 
arations for  mounting  them  if  they  were  there.  Near- 
ly all  the  public  -works  which  have  been  commenced  for 
the  purpose  of  defence  remain  in  an  unfinished  state, 
and  cannot  be  made  useful  and  secure  without  further 
large  expenditures.  The  militia  of  the  country  badly 
armed,  or  entirely  without  arms,  and  all  those  portions 
of  the  Union  most  exposed  to  savage  incursions  or  do- 
mestic insurrection,  without  armories  and  arsenals,  from 
which  arms  may  be  obtained  in  cases  of  emergency  and 
danger.  Such,  sir,  is  my  recollection,  very  briefly 
sketched,  of  the  picture  we  have  of^en  had  presented 
from  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  this  body  more 
especially  charged  with  the  subject  of  our  land  defences. 
Surely,  then,  if  an  entirely  defenceless  condition,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  can  urge  us  onward  in  the  great  work 
towhichrtlie  resolutions  invite  us,  we  have  a  consideration 
here  for  their  passage,  stronger  than  any  friend  to  them 
could  wish. 

Mr.  President,  so  clear  and  so  palpable  to  the  mind 
of  every  statesman,  and  to  the  feelings  of  every  patriot,^ 
was  tlie  truism  conveyed  by  the  woids  of  the  Father  of 
his  Country,  "in  peace  prepare  for  war,"  that  those 
words  have  grown  into  a  maxim  which  has  remained  un- 
disputed for  half  a  century,  if  the  principle  conveyed 
in  this  maxim  be  sound,  and  was  ever  practically  applica- 
ble to  any  Government  upon  the  earth  of  which  history 
gives  us  any  account,  with  how  much  more  force  does  it 
apply  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  at  this 
moqnent?  Sir,  what  is  our  pecuniary  condition?  With- 
out a  dollar  of  debtt  in  the  midst  of  prosperity  in  every 
department  of  business,  so  abundant  as  almost  to  endjinger 
plethora;  at  peace  with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
only  momentarily  di«>turbed  by  an  Indian  insurrection  of 
limited  extent,  the  danger  from  which  has  undoubtedly 
subsided  before  this  hour;  with  sixteen  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  national  treasury,  upon  which  the  ordi- 
nary wants  of  the  Government  make  no  call.    This  is 
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our  condition;  and  shall  we  resist  this  call  for  the  nation's 
defence,  made  under  circumstances  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed?   We  cannot — we  shall  not. 

Applicable  to  some  portion  of  this  body,  Mr.  President, 
IS  another  consideration,  which  I  feel  bound  to  notice,  and 
which  appeals  stronp^ly  to  those  to  whom  it  is  applicable 
for  the  passage  of  the  resolutions,  and  the  carrying 
out,  to  their  full  extent,  the  principles  expressed  by 
them.  The  present  administration  has  been  extensive- 
ly complained  of  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  for  not 
having,  during  the  six  or  seven  years  of  its  existence, 
put  the  country  in  a  state  of  defence.  The  honor- 
able Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Clattov]  met  the 
question  fairly,  and  placed  his  complaint  upon  the 
ground  that  the  administration  had  adopted  the  princi- 
ple that  the  national  debt  must  be  paid  m  preference  to 
the  conversion  of  the  surplus  moneys  of  the  treasury  to 
■n  increase  of  the  navy  and  other  works  of  defence. 
This  is  so,  sir.  I  am  aware  there  is  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  political  parties  of  this  country, 
in  relation  to  the  policy  of  paying  off  and  finally  extin- 
guishing the  national  debt.  The  administration  has 
adopted  the  democratic  policy,  that  plain  policy  which 
governs  every  prudent  citizen  in  the  management  of  his 
private  affairs;  and  has  considered  itself  bound  in  hon- 
esty and  honor,  so  far  as  the  laws  of  Congress  lef^  the 
money  of  the  Government  to  its  disposition,  to  apply 
every  dollar  of  that  money,  not  required  for  the  neces- 
sities of  the  country,  to  the  payment  of  the  public  cred- 
itors. To  discharge  the  country  from  debt  has  been  its 
first  and  highest  pecuniary  object;  to  put  it  in  a  state 
of  defence  and  security  against  external  and  internal 
danger  stands  next  in  the  course  of  its  policy.  It  is 
not  my  object,  Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  to  discuss 
the  question  whether  the  payment  of  a  national  debt  be 
or  be  not  a  wise  and  sound  policy.  It  is  the  policy 
which  meets  my  most  earnest  and  lively  approbation. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  constitution;  for  the  language  of 
that  instrument  is,  "The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes*  duties,  imposts,  and  excises.'*  For 
what?  Mr.  President.  First,  "to  pay  the  debts;"  sec- 
ond, "to  provide  for  the  common  defence."  These 
are  the  constitutional  uses  to  which  the  money  of  the 
people,  in  the  national  treasury,  may  be  applied;  and 
this  is  the  order  in  which  those  purposes  are  mentioned 
in  that  sacred  instrument. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  LxieRl 
inquired,  why  did  not  the  friends  of  the  administration^ 
when  they  had  the  power  of  the  Senate,  and  the  power 
of  the  formation  of  the  committees  of  the  Senate,  make 
these  provisions  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  if  they 
were  considered  so  necessary?  My  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator has  just  been  given.  The  administration  and  its 
friends  considered  their  first  duty  to  be  to  pay  the  national 
debt.  In  that  duty  they  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  the 
funds  of  the  Government  and  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress would  permit  them  to  go;  but,  before  it  was  ac- 
complished, and  the  debt  paid,  the  power  of  this  body 
passed  from  their  hands,  and  with  it  the  power  of  form- 
ing its  committees. 

Mr.  President,  amon^  the  objections  to  the  passage 
of  these  resolution!*,  which  the  debate  has  drawn  forth, 
none  has  been  heard  by  me  with  so  much  surprise  as 
that  made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr. 
Calhouh,]  that  "to  arm  is  to  declare  war."  1  be- 
lieve, sir,  this  principle  was  laid  down  by  that  honora- 
ble Senator  in  reference  to  a  rupture  with  France, 
which,  at  the  time  he  spoke,  we  all  had  some  cause  to 
apprehend;  but  is  it  sound,  as  applicable  to  the  condi- 
tion of  our  country  then  as  now?  Is  it  a  principle  which 
should  govern  the  statesman,  as  applicable  to  any  coun- 
try at  any  time,  and  under  any  circumstances?  1  contend 
it  is  not,  but  precisely  the  reverse  is  the  truth;  that  to 


arm  and  fortify,  and  be  prepared  for  defence,  is  to  pi^ 
serve  peace.  What  country  is  most  liable  to  attack  is 
the  conflicts  and  collisions  which  will  arise  betvees 
rival  nations?  That  one  whose  defences  are  strong:  and 
adequate,  or  that  one  which  is  exposed  and  defencelenf 
It  surely  requires  no  great  skill,  as  a  statesman  or  di- 
plomatist, to  answer  so  plain  a  question;  and  the  tn- 
swer  must  establish  my  position,  and  overturn  tbst  of 
the  Senator. 

I  will  next  proceed,  Mr.  President,  to  reply  to  Miae 
remarks  which  have  fallen  from  the  honorable  Senaton^ 
touching  the  extent  to  which  appropriations  for  defence 
ought  to  be  carried. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  CaiTTsiraM,) 
whom  I  do  not  now  see  in  his  place,  treated  these  tp- 
propriationa  as  local,  and  calculated  merely  to  benrfit 
the  portions  of  the  country  where  the  moneys  sre  to  be 
expended.  Pursuing  this  train  of  argument,  he  sud  be 
was  not  willing  to  devote  the  whole  surplus  to  defence^ 
to  the  construction  of  fortifications,  to  the  building  of 
ships,  to  the  supply  of  ordnance,  to  purchsie  of 
swords  and  pistols;  that  he  could  not  consent  to  vieH 
all  to  the  coast  and  frontier,  while  the  interior,  tnd  the 
State  he  had  the  honor  in  part  to  represent  here,  wm 
to  receive  nothing;  that  he  could  not  grant  all  for  wirj 
but  a  portion  must  be  reserved  for  the  porpoiesof 
peace.  Was  the  gentleman  correct  in  considering  •{^ 
propriationa  of  money  for  the  defence  of  the  nation  m 
local  appropriations?  as  appropriations  partial  in  thfir 
character,  and  calculated  only  to  benefit  the  small  di^ 
tricts  of  country  wherein  the  moneys  are  to  be  expend- 
ed >  Will  he,  upon  reflection,  persist  in  governing  Iw 
action  by  this  rule?  Is  not  our  whole  country  ose 
country?  Are  we  not  one  people?  Is  not  the  blowof 
an  enemy,  strike  where  it  may,  a  blow  at  us  all?  And 
is  not  the  defence  of  any  point  equally,  to  that  extent, 
a  defence  for  the  whole  country?  Are  appropriitioa* 
for  building  ships  local  appropriations,  becanse  tboie 
ahips  arc  to  traverse  the  ocean,  and  not  the  interior  of 
the  country'  Because  they  are  to  meet  and  beat  ofTm 
enemy  before  he  reaches  our  soil,  and  not  to  meet  bim 
in  the  heart  of  the  country  ?  Has  the  gentleman  con- 
sidered the  two  acta  we  have  passed  during  our  present 
session,  making  appropriations  towards  the  expenses  oT 
the  Indian  war  at  this  moment  waging  in  Floridt,  »• 
local  appropriationa  for  the  benefit  of  Florida?  The 
assault  of  the  enemy  has  been  local,  as  the  assault  of 
any  enemy  ever  must  be;  but  is  not  the  offence  Batioo» 
al,  and  the  work  of  defence  national  and  general?  Ino 
sure,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  will  see  the  imp^opn^ 
ty  of  this  objection,  and  abandon  it. 

The  Senator  further  spoke  of  a  demand  forthepldip** 
shares  of  his  constituents  to  be  converted  into  sword«i 
and  said  they  coulil  not  surrender  them  for  that  purpoi^ 
He  mistakes  the  calls  of  the  resolutions.  Their  object 
is  not  to  convert  the  ploughshares  of  Kentucky  >njo 
awords,  but  so  to  defend  the  country  that  the  worthy 
husbandmen  of  that  and  all  the  other  States  may  hoU 
their  ploughs  and  till  their  grounds  in  peace  and  secun- 
ty,  without  danger  from  a  foreign  or  domestic  enemy 
That  is  their  object,  and  the  money  is  now  in  the  tressury 
of  the  nation  to  accomplish  this  great  national  and  coont** 
tutional  object;  and  the  true  question  is,  shall  •****?'*" 
propriated  for  that  purpose,  or  shall  it  be  expended  for 
the  gentleman's  purposes  of  pesce?  He  did  not  "P*^ 
what  purposes  of  peace  he  had  in  view,  but  I  inferf^ 
from  his  remark  that  roads,  canals,  and  other  workj  o| 
internal  improvements,  were  what  he  intended.  ^  «■'* 
wiser  to  neglect  our  national  defences  for  these  ^i^* 
or  first  to  use  the  money  of  the  nation  to  put  the  whow 
country  in  a  slate  which  will  enable  it  to  defend  theic 
works  against  an  invader  when  they  shall  be  ''**°®' 
consider  the  most  effectual  appropriations  for  puTp«i» 
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of  pence  approprittions  for  defence;  and  I  ag^in  repeat, 
what  I  have  already  attempted  to  show,  that  the  surest 
iray  to  preserve  peace,  to  an  extensive,  rich,  and  pros- 
perous oountry  like  ours,  is  to  be  prepared  to  defend 
ourselves  promptly  and  effectoally  against  war,  come 
from  what  quarter  it  may. 

^  Again.  The  Senator  says  the  country  has  not  been 
Hitherto  defended  by  fortifications  and  a  navy;  and  he 
asks,  with  much  emphasis,  were  not  the  people  of  for- 
■aer  days  as  patriotic  as  we  are^  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor, does  he  suppose  that  our  fathers  of  the  Revolution, 
that  the  old  Congress,  if  they  had  had  sixteen  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars  at  their  command,  would  have  pro- 
posed to  divide  it  out  among  the  colonies,  *•  for  pur- 
poses of  peace,''  instead  of  applying  it  to  the  national 
dsfirnoesf 

Does  he  suppose  that  the  brave  men  of  the  late  war, 
who  interposed  their  persons  and  lives  agfainst  the  march 
sf  an  enemy  upon  our  soil,  would  have  neglected  the 
business  of  permanent  defence,  if  the  country  had  been 
■n  the  possession  of  means  to  prosecute  that  work? 
Does  he  believe  that  his  brave  and  gallant  constituents 
(and  I  most  cheerfully  concede  to  them  bravery,  and 
gallantry,  and  patriotism,  not  surpassed  by  the  citizens 
of  any  State  in  the  Union)  will  call  upon  him  to  divide 
to  them  the  small  portion  of  this  surplus  revenue  which 
mmy  fall  to  their  share,  and  wiH  agree,  in  return  for  that 
hoanty,  to  make  breastworks  of  their  persons  when  the 
h<jur  of  need  shall  come?  They  have  done  this  upon  a 
former  occasion,  when  the  country  had  not  the  means  to 
prepare  defences.  Now  the  debt  of  the  Revolution, 
the  debt  of  the  late  war,  are  paid  and  discharged,  and 
the  national  treasury  full  to  overflowing;  and  who  will 
advise  to  postpone  provision  for  the  general  defence,  to 
the  hazard  of  the  lives  of  our  citizen  soldiery,  if  not  of 
our  national  independence,  that  we  may  distribute  the 
money  to  our  respective  constituents? 

Mr.  President,  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
EwfHs]  toW  us  he  would  vote  liberal  appropriations  for 
the  defence  of  the  country;  but,  most  unfortunately  for 
oor  condition,  he  assumed  to  prove  to  us  that  the  ap- 
propriations for  that  object,  which  had  been  made  m 
years  past,  were  greater  than  we  have  the  ability  to  ex- 
pend.    To  establish  his  position,  he  read  to  us  from  a 
report  of  the  head  of  the  Engineer  department,  made  to 
Congress  at  some  former  session,  stating  that  there  were 
not,  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  engineers  of  skill  and  experience  to  superintend 
the  public  works  already  in  progress,  in  a  manner  to 
secure  the  economical  expenditure  of  the  moneys  ap- 
propriated, or  to  ensure  the  proper  construction  of  the 
works.     1  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  look  at  the 
report  to  which  the  Senator  referred,  nor  is  it  my  object 
to  impeach  in  any  way  the  statements  of  the  officer  who 
made  it.     The  report  was  necessarily  confined  to  the 
engineers  belonging  to  the  corps  of  the  Government; 
and  does  the  Senator  suppose  that  all  the  science,  all  the 
skill,  and  all  the  experience  in  engineering  which  exists 
in  the  country  is  confined  to  that  corps?    Has  he  made 
himself  believe  that,  if  money  be  appropriated  for  the 
construction  of  forts,  the  arming  of  our  fortifications,  the 
building  and  equipment  of  vessels  of  war,  the  manufac- 
ture of  arms,  and  the  erection  of  armories  and  arsenals, 
the  Government  cannot  expend  it,  for  the  want  of  engi- 
neers of  proper  skill  and  experience?    Give  the  money, 
sir,  and  call  for  their  services,  and  you  will  have  com- 
petent engineers,   which  will  constitute  an   army  of 
themselves.     If  you  do  not,  you  will  be  much  less  for- 
tunate than  any  State  has  been  which  is  expending  large 
sams  upon  public  works  requiring  the  most  skilnil  and 
experienced  engineers;  and  still  no  State  has  an  org^n- 
ited  engineer  corps  constantly  in  its  service.     Mr.  Pres- 
ident,  the  apprehension  of  the  Senator  is  unfounded; 
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for  if  money  appropriated  cannot  be  expended,  in  case 
the  law  making  the  appropriation  be  not  too  much  re- 
stricted to  reach  the  object  designed,  that  fact  will,  I 
venture  to  say,  be  new  in  the  history  of  Government. 

But,  as  the'  gentleman  relies  upon  the  authority  of  the 
head  of  the  Engineer  corps  for  this  objection  to  an  in- 
crease of  appropriations  for  defence,  and  goes  to  a  re- 
port made  to  a  former  Congress,  (upon  what  subject  I 
know  not,)  if  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  ex- 
amined, with  equal  attention,  the  communications  from 
that  same  officer  made  during  our  present  session,  and 
to  be  found  upon  our  files,  confined  to  the  subject  of 
defences,  he  would  have  discovered  what  his  opinions 
really  are  as  to  the  appropriations  for  fortifications  alone, 
which  the  state  of  the  country  requires  and  demands 
from  Cong^ss;  he  would  have  found  that  officer  telling 
us  that,  in  addition  to  all  the  appropriations  recommend- 
ed in  the  general  annual  estimates,  which  are  much  lar- 
ger than  the  estimates  of  former  years,  there  is  required 
for  the  year  1836,  for  the  single  object  of  commencing 
new  fortifications  for  the  defence  ol^  the  seacoast  alone, 
the  sum  of  ^3,503,800.  And  are  we  to  believe  that  an 
officer  of  the  standing  of  this  one  would  recommend  to  us 
this  large  increase  of  our  annual  appropriations  for  a  sin- 
gle object,  when  he  knew  the  moneys  ordinarily  appro- 
priated for  fortifications  could  not  be  profitably  expend- 
ed? Surely,  sir,  we  cannot  be  asked  so  to  consider  the 
recommendations  from  that  quarter. 

The  Senator  supposes  he  has  also  discovered  that  the 
ordinary  annual  appropriations  for  the  navy  cannot  be 
expended,  and  have  been  unnecessarily  large  in^past 
years.  In  proof  of  his  position,  he  refers  to  a  smgle 
item  in  a  report  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  of  the  4th  instant,  stating 
that  the  balance  on  hand  of  the  moneys  heretofore  ap- 
propriated for  "the  gradual  improvement  of  the  navy," 
on  the  31st  day  of  December  last,  amounted  to  01,415,000, 
and  adds,  as  it  were  in  triumph,  '<  here  is  almost  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  dollars  of  the  appropriations  of  the  last 
year  yet  unexpended."  Now,  Mr.  President,  neither 
the  Congress  of  the  last  year  nor  the  last  Congress,  by 
any  act  of  theirs,  appropriated  one  dollar  of  this  mo- 
ney, or  of  any  money,  for  **  the  gradual  improvement  of 
the  navy."  All  these  appropriations  are  made  by  a  law 
approved  Bfarch  3,  1827,  appropriating  annually,  for  a 
term  of  years,  $500,000  for  this  object,  which  law  was 
continued  and  extended  by  another  law,  approved  2d 
March,  1833.  The  expenditure  of  this  money  is  con- 
fined, by  the  acts  appropriating  it,  to  the  purchase  of 
materials  for  ships,  to  the  preservation  of  live  oak  tim- 
ber, and  to  the  improvement  of  the  navy  yards,  and  can 
be  expended  for  no  other  purposes  whatsoever.  Neither 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  nor  the  navy  commissioners, 
can  put  two  sticks  of  timber  together,  or  do  any  other 
act  towards  the  building,  arming,  or  preparing  a  ship 
for  service,  out  of  tliis  money.  I  know  I  shall  be  asked 
here,  admit  this  appropriation  to  be  thus  limited,  and 
are  all  the  materials  purchased  which  are  now,  or  may 
hereafter  be,  required,  that  this  large  balance  is  suffered 
to  remain  unexpended?  I  will  show  presently  that  it  is  not 
unexpended,  though  it  yet  remains  unpaid;  but,  to  cause 
the  subject  to  be  fully  understood,  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
cede any  explanation  upon  this  point  with  the  statement 
of  the  fact  that  the  navy  commissioners,  who  are  the 
officers  having  charge  of  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
appropriated  for  ''the  gradual  improvement  of  the 
navy,"  are  prohibited,  by  the  positive  provision  of  a  law 
of  Cong^ss,  from  anticipating  in  any  way  these  appro- 
priations. They  cannot  make  a  contract  or  a  purchase 
in  anticipation  of  the  coming  appropriation  under  this 
permanent  law,  much  less  may  they  contract  any  debts, 
or  incur  any  liabilities,  in  anticipation  of  any  future  action 
of  Congress.  •  They  must,  therefore,  wait  until  the  sp- 
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propriation  is  in  fact  made,  and  the  money  placed  to  their 
credit  at  the  Treasury,  before  tliey  can  even  jssue  pro- 
posals for  contracts.  That  is  done,  as  I  assume,  from 
looking:  at  the  two  acts,  on  the  3d  of  March  in  each  year. 
After  that  date,  then,  they  must  call  for  proposals,  by 
public  notices,  published  in  the  newspapers  for  the 
period  required  by  law.  When  that  period  has  expired, 
they  must  examine  their  propositions,  give  notice  to  the 
bidders  scattered  over  the  whole  country  that  their  bids 
are  accepted,  and  obtain,  as  soon  as  they  may,  the  exe- 
cution of  the  proper  contracts.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
the  work  of  fulfilment,  on  the  part  of  the  contractors, 
can  commence.  And  who  does  not  see  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  current  year  must  have  passed  in  every  in- 
stance, before  this  point  can  possibly  be  reached^  Is  it 
strange,  therefore,  that  large  amounts  of  contracts  should 
remain  unclosed  at  so  late  a  period  as  the  few  first  days 
in  the  second  month  of  the  year  succeeding  that  in  which 
they  are  made? 

.  With  these  explanations  of  the  laws  of  Congress,  and 
the  powers  of  the  commissioners  under  them,  T  proceed 
to  show,  from  the  report  of  the  commissioners  them- 
selves, the  actual  condition  of  this  unexpended  balance 
of  $1,415,000.  I  refer  to  document  L,  appended  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  Pres- 
ident, and  by  him  communicated  to  Congress  with  his 
annual  message  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  ses- 
sion; and  1  cannot  but  observe  that,  had  the  Senator 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  his  attention  turned 
to  this  document  before  he  made  his  remarks,  he  would 
have  saved  me  this  tedious  exposition  of  his  error.  The 
comtlHssioners,  in  the  document  referred  to,  give  a  sum- 
mary of  all  their  doings  under  the  act  referred  to,  making 
this  permanent  appropriation  for  *<  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  the  navy,"  from  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  the  3d  March,  1827,  up  to  the  close  of  the  third  quarter 
of  the  last  year.  They  conclude  this  statement  by  giv- 
ing the  whole  amount  of  the  appropriations  under  these 
acts  up  to  Ist  October,  1835,  at  $4,500,000;  and  the  pay- 
ments actually  made  out  of  this  sum  at  $3,002,755  80. 
Leaving  a  balance  of  $1,497,245  20. 

And  then  proceed  to  say:  "  Of  which  there  remained 
in  the  treasury,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1835,  the  sum  of 
$1,454,316  46.  The  balance,  supposed  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  navy  agents,  is  $42,929  34.  Making  a  total,  as 
above,  of  $1,497,245  £0. 

•*  Of  this  sum  there  will  be  required,  to  meet  ex- 
isting engagements  under  the  contract,  about  $616,000. 
Leaving,  for  other  purposes,  about  $881,245  20. 

"Advertisements  have  been  issued,  inviting  offers 
for  furnishing  the  live  oak  frames  for  five  ships  of  the 
line,  six  frigates,  five  sloops  of  war,  five  schooners,  and 
three  steamers;  which,  if  contracted  for,  will  probably 
require  about  $600,000  of  the  balance  remaining,  after 
meeting  existing  engagements." 

Such,  Mr.  President,  was  the  condition,  on  the  Ist  of 
October  last,  of  this  unexpended  balance  of  money  ap- 
propriated for  the  improvement  of  the  navy;  between 
$600,000  and  $700,000  of  it  due  upon  outstanding  con- 
tracts, in  reality  expended,  but  not  in  fact  paid.  Of  the 
balance,  $600,000  more  was  then  set  apart  to  make  pay- 
ments upon  contracts,  propositions  for  which  had  been 
called  for,  and  were  coming  in,  which  propositions  might 
come  in  so  much  higher  than  the  anticipations  of  the 
commissioners  as  to  consume  the  whole  sum.  It  is  per- 
fectly evident  that,  while  the  commissioners  are  forbid- 
den by  law  to  anticipate  future  appropriations,  they 
mu&t,  in  all  cases  when  inviting  proposals,  keep  them- 
selves somewhat  below  the  full  amount  of  moneys  in 
hand,  so  that,  if  their  estimates  of  prices  shall  prove 
to  be  under  those  ai  which  they  can  obtain  offers,  they 
may  still  be  able  to  coitiruct,  without  a  violation  of  the 
law,  or  without  the  incouveniince  and  delay  consequent 


upon  a  rejection  of  all  propositions,  and  mn  offer  for 
new  proposals,  based  upon  a  new  estimate.  This  ii 
surely  but  a  reasonable  precaution,  which  would  suggest 
itself  to  all  faithful  disbursing  officers^  scrupulous  ia 
their  observance  of  the  law,  and  anxious  to  promote  the 
public  service.  So  much  for  the  facts;  and  now,  Mr. 
President,  for  the  argument  drawn  from  them. 

By  the  laws  of  Congress  as  they  are,  and  in  conae- 
quence  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  those  laws  upon 
the  navy  board,  moneys  appropriated,  at  the  usual 
period  of  each  year,  for  the  gradual  impruvement  of  the 
navy,  cannot  be  expended  and  the  aecounts  closed  with- 
in the  same  year,  so  as  to  prevent  the  appearance,  in  the 
accounts  with  the  Treasunr,  of  an  apparent  unexpended 
balance  on  the  fi  rst  day  of  the  following  year.  There- 
fore, the  Senator  infers,  the  appropriations  for  this  object 
have  been  excessive,  and  greater  tlum  could  be  Econom- 
ically expended.  Does  this  conclusion  follow  the  prem- 
ises? I'he  delay  in  the  expenditure  has  no  connexion 
with  the  amount  to  be  expended,  but  arises  solely  from 
the  advanced  period  of  the  year  when  the  appropriations 
are  made;  the  restrictions  imposed,  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, most  properly  imposed,  upon  the  disbursing' 
agents,  against  anticipating  funds  not  actually  appro- 
priated; the  forms  required  to  be  observed  in  making 
contracts;  and  the  nature  of  the  expenditure  and  the 
extent  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  to  be  made.  Is  it 
not  then  most  palpable  that  the  same  time  roust  be  re- 
quired, whether  the  expenditure  be  large  or  small  f 
Does  any  body  doubt  that  the  amount  of  contracts  for 
timber,  and  any  other  materials  for  ships,  might  be  extend- 
ed to  almost  any  limit  in  this  country,  if  the  means  of  pay- 
ment were  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  commission- 
ers? Might  they  not  as  safely  invite  proposals,  under 
this  head  of  expenditure*  for  $5,000,000,  as  for  $500,000, 
annually  ?  And  will  any  one  believe  they  would  fail  to 
receive  propositions  covering  all  the  money  they  should 
propose  to  expend?  Most  certainly  not.  The  question 
then  is  not  one  of  amount,  but  simply  of  time;  and,  thus 
resolved,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  not  be  contradicted  when 
I  say  that  offers  may  be  invited,  propositions  received, 
examined,  accepted,  or  rejected,  and  contracts  executed, 
for  an  amount  of  $500,000,  or  of  $5,000,000,  without 
any  material  variation  in  the  time  required  to  go  though 
either  process.  Thus  far  as  to  expenditures  for  **  the 
gradual  improvement  of  the  navy,"  confined,  as  those 
expenditures  are,  simply  to  the  purchase  of  materials  for 
ships,'  to  the  preservation  of  our  live  oak  timber,  and  to 
the  condition  of  our  navy  yards. 

But  this  is,  by  no  means,  the  extent  of  the  question 
presented.  Ships  are  to  be  built,  armed,  manned,  and 
fitted  for  service;  a  branch  of  expenditure  not  included 
in  the  appropriation  I  have  been  discussing;  a  branch  of 
expenditure  now  altogether  unprovided  tor  by  any  ap- 
propriation. May  not  such  appropriations  be  expended 
simultaneously  with  the  appropriations  for  the  purchase 
of  materials,  without  causing  additional  delay  in  time? 
Most  certainly  they  may. 

Am  I  not  then  authorized  to  conclude,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  are  not  in  the  condition  supposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Ewiss,]  and  that  the  country  is  not, 
from  necessity,  to  remain  exposed  and  defenceless  for 
half  a  century  to  come,  not  because  we  have  not  the 
means  to  put  it  in  a  state  of  defence,  but  because  we 
cannot  expend  the  money  if  Congress  appropriate  it^ 
May  I  hot  hope  that  the  resolutions  will  no  longer  be 
opposed,  or  appropriations  withheld,  on  account  of  such 
an  apprehension? 

I  here  take  my  leave  of  the  resolutions,  and  a  very  few 
additional  remarks  shall  conclude  what  I  propose  to  say 
further. 

The  subject  of  the  loss  of  the  fortification  bill  of  the 
lust  session,  and  that  of  the  three  million  appropriation 
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lor  immediate  defence,  added  by  way  of  amendnnent  in 
the  House,  and  rejected  in  (his  body,  have  constituted 
prominent  topics  in  this  debate.     Notwithstanding  my 
particular  relation  to  those  subjects,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence, I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  enter  into  that  portion 
of  the  debate  at  the  present  time  at  all.     The  action  of 
both  the  Senate  and  House  upon  that  bill  and  the  pro- 
posed amendment  has  long  been  matter  of  history  before 
the  country.   l*he  vote  of  every  member  of  both  Houses 
is  shown  by  their  respective  journals,  and  the  divisions 
had  been  given  to  the  public  through  the  whole  press. 
The  public  judgment,  as  1  think,  was  perfectly  formed 
upon  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  votes  given, 
and  the  course  pursued  by  each  individual,  before  we 
commenced  a  debate  here  upon  the  subject.     Remain- 
ing^ perfectly  satisfied,  as  I  do,  with  my  course  and  my 
votes,  I  have  no  disposition  to  attempt  now  to  defend 
them.     Were  it  otherwise,  I  should  have  no  hope,  at 
this  day,  to  change,  by  any  thing  I  could  say  here,  the 
deliberate  and  settled  opinion  of  the  public  mind  in  the 
matter.     I  must,  whether  wilfrng  or  not,  (and  I  hope 
and  believe  I  am  willing  to  do  so,)  abide  that  judgment, 
and»  so  far  as  roy  action  upon  that  subject  is  concerned, 
stand  or  fall  by  it.     I  voted  for  the  three  million  amend- 
ment in  all  the  shapes  in  which  it  was  presented  to  me 
for  mj;  support  here,  and  I  most  deeply  regretted  that  it 
did^  not   meet  the  approbation  of  this  body.    Of  any 
action,  out  of  this  chamber,  upon  either  the  bill  or 
amendment,  it  is  not  now  my  purpose  to  speak. 

It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  reply  to  one  or  two 
remarks  which  fell  from  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
[Mr.  Mavoux,]  in  the  course  of  his  impassioned  address 
to  the  Senate  upon  these  resolutions.  That  honorable 
Senator,  from  what  authority  I  know  not,  constituted 
me  the  representative  of  the  Albany  regency  here.  I 
know  well,  Mr.  President,  the  individuals  who  are  un- 
derstood to  be  included  in  that  designation,  and  I  know 
them  to  be  citizens  of  the  highest  standing,  honest, 
talented,  and  patriotic;  men  who  serve  the  public  faith- 
fully and  capably.  The  trust  thus  conferred  upon  me 
is  kn  important  and  responsible  one,  and  I  will  only  tell 
the  Senator  that,  while  t  continue  to  discharjge  it  worthi- 
ly, I  shall  stand  firmly  by  the  country,  and  the  whole 
country,  and  by  its  interests  and  honor;  and  that  I  shall 
vote  the  appropriations  necessary  for  its  entire  defences, 
before  I  vote  to  give  away  its  funds  to  be  expended 
upon  doubtful  schemes  of  internal  improvement. 

The  gentleman  seems  further  to  be  occasionally  deep- 
ly troubled  in  his  mind  by  some  imaginary  body  or 
association  of  men  which  he  terms  the  "spoils  party." 
He  is  not  alone  in  this.  Other  honorable  Senators  have 
manifested  equal  apprehension  from  the  dreaded  influ- 
ence of  this  party,  and  none  of  them  have  left  me  in 
doubt  as  to  the  political  party  in  this  country  upon  which 
this  term  of  opprobrium  is  attempted  to  be  fastened.  It 
is  spplied  to  the  great  democratic  party  of  the  Union. 
I  will  use  roy  best  efforts,  Mr.  President,  to  calm  their 
apprehensions,  by  telling  them  that  this  party  has  been 
hitherto,  with  very  few  exceptions,  enabled  to  keep  the 
public  opinion  of  the  country  upon  its  side;  that  it  has 
done  so  by  following,  and  not  attempting  to  govern,  the 
popular  will;  and  that  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  it 
will  be  honest  enough  and  wise  enough  to  pursue  the 
same  course,  and  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  the 
same  success  in  future.  In  any  event,  I  think  I  may 
safely  assure  these  gentlemen  that,  however  greedy  this 
party  may  be  for  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  oiBce, 
as  it  never  has  so  it  never  will  find  it  necessary  to  make 
a  change  in  the  organic  law  of  the  States  where  it  has 
control,  to  enable  it  to  retain  office  or  power. 

1  am  now  impelled,  Mr.  President,  most  reluctantly, 
to  notice  a. topic  introduced  into  this  debate  by  the 


Senator  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Ewivo,]  with  how  much  rele- 
vancy 1  leave  him  to  determine.  That  gentleman  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty,  in  the  course  of  his  second  address  to 
the  Senate  upon  these  resolutions,  to  refer  to  the  in- 
structions given  to  Mr.  McLane,*  when  our  minister  at 
the  court  of  St.  James,  and  to  animadvert  upon  these 
instructions  with  great  severity.  Notwithstanding  this, 
had  he  chosen  to  confine  himself  to  the  mere  expression 
of  his  own  opinions  in  relation  to  the  instructions,  he 
would  have  called  forth  no  reply  from  me;  but  when  he 
felt  himself  at  liberty  to  call  to  his  aid  the  majority  of 
the  American  people,  and  to  declare  that  they  had 
sanctioned  the  views  he  expressed,  that  the  instructions 
contained  matter  degrading  to  the  character  of  our 
country,  I  was  no  longer  at  liberty  to  remain  silent. 

[Here  Mr.  Ewiho  asked  leave  to  explain.  Mr. 
Wright  yielded  the  floor,  and  Mr.  £.  said  the  gentle- 
man had  misunderstood  him;  that  he  had  not  used  the 
expression  imputed  to  him,  that  a  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  had  agreed  with  him  in  opinion  in  relation 
to  the  instructions.  He  had  said  nothing  about  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  but  had  confined  himself  to  the  ex- 
pression of  his  own  individual  opinions.] 

Mr.  W.  said,  1  have  then  done  with  tlie  subject.  Mr. 
President,  I  understood  the  gentleman  to  make  the  re- 
mark or  to  advance  the  opinion  that  I  have  imputed  to 
him.  If  he  did  not,  I  have  no  desire  to  reply  at  all  to 
this  part  of  his  argument.  It  was  by  no  means  my  pur- 
pose to  open  a  debate  upon  the  propriety  of  these  in- 
structions, as  I  consider  that  a  question  settled  beyond 
the  propriety  of  debate  here;  nor  did  I  intend  to  make 
a  single  remark  which  could  irritate  the  feeling^  of  any 
member  of  this  body,  but  merely  to  set  the  Senator  right 
in  reference  to  the  decision  of  the  people  upon  the  ques- 
tion. As,, however,  I  misunderstood  him,  and  he  did  not 
lay  down  the  position  I  supposed,  I  have  not  a  remark 
further  to  make  upon  this  part  of  the  subject. 

In  the  course  of  this  very  protracted  debate,  Mr. 
President,  one  other  position  has  been  assumed  by  sev- 
eral Senators,  upon  which  I  must  ask  your  indulgence 
to  a  very  brief  reply. .  The  position  is,  that  the  great 
and  extended  popularity  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  a  matter  of  danger  to  our  institutions,«and  to 
the  permanency  of  our  republic.  But  for  the  grayjty 
which  has  characterized  all  the  remarks  upon  this  point, 
I  should  have  been  compelled  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  gentlemen  who  have  urged  them  upon  us.  The 
popularity  of  the  President  a  matter  of  danger  to  the 
republic,  sir!  The  popularity  of  the  present  Chief 
Magistrate  dangerous!  How  has  that  popularity  been 
acquired  and  maintained?  Has  it  been  oy  some  instan- 
taneous and  violent  impulse  given  to  the  public  mind, 
which  may,  and  sometimes  does,  sweep  away  the  judg- 
ment, and  make  it  subject  to  the  government  of  pas- 
sion? We  are  now  far  advanced  in  the  seventh  year  of 
the  administration  of  this  same  Chief  Magistrate.  Has 
any  man  ever  administered  the  aflTairs  of  this  Government 
against  the  efforts  of  a  more  talented,  vigilant,  and  unti- 
ring opposition?  Has  any  administration,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  our  national  existence,  presented  to  the 
people  so  great  a  number  of  immensely  important  and 
vitally  interesting  questions,  connected  with  the  princi- 
ples and  policy  of  our  Government?  Have  questions  of 
this  character,  at  any  former  period  of  our  history,  been 
so  distinctly,  emphatically,  and  ably,  argued  before  the 
electors  of  the  Union?  Has  any  opposition  to  any  for- 
mer administration  commanded  more  popular  men,  more 
high  talent  and  character  in  the  estimation  of  the.  coun- 
try, more  favorable  opportunities  to  act  upon  the  public 
mind  and  the  pubfic  passions  and  prejudices,  or  more  *' 
powerful  aid  of  every  character  and  description,  than 
have  fiivored  the  opposition  to  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
.ted  States,  from  tne  first  year  of.  his  administration  to 
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the  present  hour?  I  think,  Mr.  President,  our  oppo- 
nents can  give  but  one  answer  to  these  interrogatories. 
I  then  ask.  further,  has  ever  an  administration,  sinoe  the 
days  of  Washington,  been  more  uniformly,  more  strong, 
ly,  more  generally,  more  triumphantly,  sustained  by  the 
people?  Has  not  its  popularity,  and  the  popularity  of 
the  President,  regularly  increased  with  every  new  as. 
aault  and  upon  every  new  trial?  The  answer  to  these 
questions  must  be  affirmative.  Is,  then,  a  popularity 
thus  acquired  and  thus  susUined  to  be  considered  dan- 
gerous  to  the  country,  and  an  omen  of  the  speedy  dis. 
solution  of  pur  happy  and  prosperous  confederacy? 
b  the  approbation  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people,  obtained  af\er  more  full  and  able  and 
long-continued  discussions  before  them  than  have  hith- 
erto been  known  to  the  politics  of  the  country,  to  be 
set  down  as  a  popularity  dangerous  to  liberty,  and 
threatening  its  speedy  overthrow?  Sir,  1  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  opinions  so  injurious  to  the  integrity  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  free  people  of  these  States. 

How,  Mr.  President,  was  it  in  the  days  of  General 
Washmgton?  He  was  twice  elected  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  and  passed  through  both  of  his  official 
terms,  without  even  the  form  of  an  opposition.  Has 
any  man,  from  his  day  to  this,  ventured  to  pronounce 
his  popularity  dangerous  to  our  existence  as  a  nation? 
Was  danger  apprehended  at  the  time  by  the  patrioU  of 
the  Revolution  who  surrounded  him?  They  did  ap- 
prehend danger  from  desperate  and  disappointed  am- 
bition,  and  from  the  madness  of  party  excitements,  but 
none  from  too  much  harmony  in  the  public  mind.  I 
have  heard  of  no  fears  growing  out  of  the  too  great 
popularity  of  the  President  then:  I  feel  none  now. 

When  Mr.  Wbioht  had  concluded, 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  that  he  regarded  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  who  had  just  taken 
his  seat,  [Mr.  Wbioht,]  that  the  danger  of  a  war  with 
France  is  past,  as  an  annunciation,  almost  official,  that 
the  peace  of  the  country  is  to  be  preserved.  He  was 
gratified  with  the  information.  He  rejoiced  that  the 
country  had  been  saved  from  the  calamities  of  a  French 
war— a  war,  had  it  occurred,  the  termination  of  which 
no  one  could  conjecture,  and  which  would  have  proved 
disgraceful  and  ruinous  to  us.  We  might  now  look 
forward  to  the  speedy  restoration  of  amicable  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries,  unless,  indeed,  the 
late  unseMonable  message  of  the  President,  and  the  ill- 
timed  and  imprudent  speeches  of  bis  friends,  delivered 
since  on  this  floor,  should  prevent  it.  Should  they  be 
received  in  France  before  the  difference  between  the 
two  countries  is  finally  adjusted,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  tell  the  consequence)  particularly  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Bvghavah,]  who  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  Executive  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  all  questions  connected  with  our  foreign  re- 
lations. That  Senator  directly  impeached  the  sineerity 
and  integrity  of  Louis  Philippe,  contrary  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  President  himself,  and  this  even  after  the 
mediation  had  been  accepted.  The  Senate  would  rec- 
ollect that,  after  the  message  was  read,  he  (Mr.  C.) 
expressed  his  deep  regret  that  the  President  had  not 
waited  to  learn  how  his  annual  message  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  French  Government  before  he  sent  in  the 
message  in  question,  the  direct  tendency  of  which  was 
to  involve  the  country  in  war.  He  then  expressed  his 
fears  that  the  message  just  received  would  arrive  in 
France  before  the  favorable  impression  that  the  first 
was  calculated  to  make  could  be  acted  on,  as  unfortu- 
nately our  representative  at  the  French  court  had  been 
withdrawn;  but,  thanks  to  the  wise  and  magnanimous 
conduct  of  the  British  Government,  there  was  reason  to 
hope,  notwithstanding  all  these  adverse  causes,  that  this 
unwise  and  frivolous  quarrel  would  terminate  without 


deatroying  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  coin- 
tries. 

He  would  next  (Mr.  C  said)  make  a  few  remarks  as 
the  fiscal  statement  presented  fay  the  Senator  from  Nev 
York,  [Mr.  Wbioht.]  He  furnish^  a  statement  from 
the  Treasury,  showing  that  the  unexpended  balaace  on 
the  1st  of  January  last  was  iipwarda  of  $26,000,000. 
From  this  he  properly  deducted  the  unavailable  (iindi, 
equal  to  about  #1,000,000,  and  ieaviner  a  balsnce  in  the 
treasury  of  something  more  than  $35,000,000.  Tlie 
Senator  attempted  a  fiirther  reduction  by  substractin;, 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  haa  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  for  some  years,  the  outstanding  and  unsstisficd 
appropriations,  amounting  to  #7,000,000  or  #8»000,000i 
but  very  little  reflection  will  show  that  no  deduction 
ought  to  be  made  on  that  account.  These  appropris- 
tions,  in  point  of  fiict,  constituted  a  running  account  of 
nearly  the  same  amount  from  year  to  year,  and  which 
the  accruing  revenue  would  be  more  than  sufficieot  to 
meet,  without  touching  the  existing  aurplus,  long  before 
they  would  be  demanded.  If,  indeed,  we  were  aboot 
to  terminate  our  political  partnership,  and  to  distribute 
the  balance,  after  closing  our  accounts,  it  might  be 
proper  to  take  the  outstanding  appropriations  into  the 
eatimate;  but  as  such  was  not  the  case,  it  was  calcukted 
to  deceive  to  make  the  deduction.  The  true  anKNiat, 
then,  of  surplus  revenue  in  the  treasury  on  the  Itt  of 
January  last  may,  on  the  showing  of  the  Secretary  hio- 
self,  be  fk\r\y  estimated  at  #25,000,000  at  least,  without 
comprehending  the  Government  share  of  the  United 
States  Bank  stock.  How  forcibly  does  thissUtement 
bring  up  the  incidents  of  the  last  session?  What  a  stri- 
king illustration  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth!  Who 
does  not  remember  the  vociferous  charges  of  extnw' 
gance  which  were,  a  year  ago,  made  against  his  (Mr. 
C's)  estimates?  Sinoe  then,  time  has  come  round,  the 
year  has  terminated,  and  we  have  now  the  result  of  the 
Treasury  itself;  and,  instead  of  being  extravagant,  ini 
estimate  has  fallen  far  abort  of  the  truth.  He  anticiptfed 
that  such  would  be  the  fact.  He  wished  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  and  made,  at  the  time,  ample  allowances  lor 
possible  contingencies. 

After  furnishing  the  Senate  with  the  statement  from 
the  Treasury,  the  Senator  from  New  York  undertook  to 
explain  the  error  which  the  Secretary  is  now  compelled 
to  admit  in  his  estimate  of  the  receipts  of  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  last  year.  But  what  explanation  can  be  of- 
fered? What  apology  made  for  errors  so  gross?  In  bs 
annual  report,  the  Secretary  estimates  the  receipts  of 
the  quarter  at  leas  than  #5,000,Q00,  and  it  is  now  ad- 
mitted to  be  #11,000,000,  makingadiflTerenceofniore 
than  #6,000,000.  Was  it  ever  heard  of  before,  that  an 
officer  at  the  head  of  the  fiscal  department  of  any  Gor* 
ernment  ever  made  so  gross  an  error — an  error  of  more 
than  #6,000,000  in  the  estimate  of  the  income  of  a  sinf  w 
quarter,  and  that  estimate  made  within  twenty  days  ot 
the  termination  of  the  quarter?  The  actual  returns  w 
the  receipts  of  the  quarter  to  the  Treasury  must,  at  ihc 
lime,  have  exceeded  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  m* 
come  of  the  whole  quarter.  This  is  the  way  in  whicft 
our  affairs  are  now  managed.  I  aver  I  have  looked  into 
scarcely  a  single  fiscal  report  from  the  lYeasury  for  some 
years,  without  discovering  errors  calculated  to  desW 
all  confidence  in  the  head  of  that  Department. 

The  Senator  fronn  New  York  has  spoken  of  the  de- 
fenceless state  of  the  country.  This  song  has  been  lung 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  discussion;  and 
yet,  not  a  man  of  the  party  had  undertaken  to  revje*^ 
the  state  of  our  preparation,  and  to  designate  what  f^ 
tifications  were  completed,  and  what  remained  to  «^ 
erected,  and  what  waa  the  state  of  our  supplies  of  ain* 
and  munitions,  and  what  remained  to  complete  thefl^ 
He  (Mr.  C.)  would  not  undertake  to  say  particular^ 
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yvhmX  was  the  state  of  our  preparations.  Some  years  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  bestowed  particular  attention  on 
the  subject;  but  if  the  appropriations  which  ba:ve  been 
made  for  the  defences  of  the  country  have  been  prop- 
erly expended,  as  they  no  doubt  had  under  the  excel- 
lent arrangement  of  the  military  branch  of  the  War  De- 
partment, (he  country  was  infinitely  in  a  better  state  of 
ciefence  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  with 
Great  Britain,  which  terminated  with  so  much  credit  to 
our  arms.  Gentlemen  spoke  of  the  state  of  our  fortifi- 
cationa  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they  possessed  the 
skill  of  a  Bernard  or  a  McRee,  and  yet  be  would  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  neither  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, [Mr.  HuBBABD,]  who  spoke  so  long  and  so  em- 
phatically on  the  subject,  nor  any  of  those  who  followed 
kill  on  the  same  side,  could  enumerate  what  fortifica- 
tiooB  were  completed,  where  they  were  situated,  what 
wete  their  dimensions,  or  what  were  to  be  constructed 
io  order  to  complete  our  defences.  He  would  tell  those 

Smtlemen  that,  so  far  from  being  defenceless,  as  far  as 
rtifications  are  concerned,  the  country  was,  with  some 
exceptions,  in  a  state  of  admirable  defence,  in  making 
tliis  declaration  he  wished  not,  however,  to  be  under- 
stood as  desiring  to  stop  where  we  were.  He  wished 
the  system  to  progress  till  every  portion  of  the  country 
was  in  a  suitable  sUte  of  defence.  But  in  thus  advoca- 
ting a  system  of  fortifications,  he  did  not  think  we  ought 
to  rely  on  them  principally  for  defence.  Our  reliance 
oug^ht  to  be  on  the  navy,  which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to 
be  augmented  to  the  extent  of  our  capacity  to  man  and 
officer. 

Mr.  C.  said  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  forti- 
ficstjona  recalled  the  recollection  of  former  years.  It 
was  with  pride  that  he  heard  the  high  eulogy  of  the  sys- 
tem which  he  had  for  so. many  years  defended,  against 
the  attacks  of  the  party  to  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  belonged,  and  which  now,  if  we  may  judge  from 
professions,  were  its  warmest  advocates.  For  seven  long 
years  be  (Mr.  C. )  had  maintained  the  system  of  fortifi- 
cations, which  he  had  perfected  and  matured,  against 
the  incessant  attacks  of  the  party.  He  would  now  ask 
bis  former  opponents,  what  would  have  become  of  the 
aystens,  and  what  would  have  been  the  present  condition 
of  the  defences  of  the  country,  if  he  bad  yielded  to  those 
attack8-<-if  he  had  shrunk  from  an  honest  and  fearless 
discharge  of  his  duty.  He  felt  a  proud  satisfaction  in 
what  he  now  beheld.  He  saw  those  who  formerly  so 
strenuously  opposed  and  denounced  him  coming  for- 
ward and  approbating  the  very  measures  which  formerly 
he  sustained  against  their  attacks,  but  who  have  not  the 
nagoanimity  to  do  him  justice.  If,  in  their  former  at- 
tacks on  him  while  fearlessly  performing  his  duty,  they 
excited  his  indignation,  their  conduct  now  made  them 
the  object  of  his  pity.  But  what  1  see  strengthens  my 
confidence  in  the  cause  of  truth — nerves  me  in  the  per- 
formance of  my  duty.  I  perceive,  more  clearly  than 
ever,  that,  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  justice 
must  in  the  end  prevail.  We  shall  (said  Mr.  C)  have, 
before  long,  other  illustrations  of  this  consoling  truth. 
Before  many  years  shall  have  elapsed,  many  who  have 
opposed  bis  course  of  late  will  be  the  foremost  to  ap- 

Erove  it.  He  saw  the  brewing  of  a  storm.  That  most 
^wless  and  unconstitutional  act,  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posites,  has  given  a  fatal  blow  to  the  currency  of  the 
country.  It  waa  now  producing  its  legitimate  conse- 
quences— an  inordinate  increase  of  the  banking  system. 
The  causes  in  operation  must  produce  an  explosion,  the 
like  of  which  has  scarcely  ever  been  witnessed  in  any 
country.  To  this  catastrophe  the  surplus  revenue,  de- 
posited where  it  is,  is  destined  to  contribute  its  full  share. 
It  ifl^  in  fact,  in  its  present  state,  banking  capital  in  its 
worst  possible  form,  whether  we  regard  its  effects  on 
the  currency  of  tlie  country,  or  its  political  institutions. 


The  time  has  gone  by  when  nations  could  safely  accu- 
mulate a  surplus  revenue.  The  currency  of  the  world 
no  longer  consisted  of  g^Id  and  silver.  Bank  notes  and 
bank  credit  now  constitute  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
currency  of  commercial  and  civilized  countries.  It  is 
almost  exclusively  our  currency,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  greater  folly  than  for  a  Government  to  hoard 
up  its  revenue  when  collected  in  such  a  currency.  The 
consequences  must,  in  the  end,  prove  fatal,  unless  the 
greatest  discretion  and  foresight  are  exercised.  Every 
dollar  in  bank  notes  drawn  from  circulation  by  being  de- 
posited in  the  treasury,  but  makes  room  for  the  issue  of 
another  note  of  equal  amount  in  its  place.  But  that  is 
not  all.  The  note  deposited  in  bank  becomes  banking 
capital,  and,  as  such,  the  means  of  making  still  farther 
issues;  and  thus,  between  the  notes  in  deposite  and  those 
in  circulation,  the  currency  of  the  country  must  receive 
an  unnatural  and  dangerous  enlargement.  While  the 
funds  are  accumulating  in  banks,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  political  or  commercial  disaster,  no  immediate  shock 
can  take  place;  but  let  it  be  reversed,  let  the  funds  be 
suddenly  withdrawn,  or  disaster  befall  the  country,  and 
wide-spread  ruin  must  be  the  consequence.  The  time 
is  coming  when  all  he  said  would  be  realized,  and  when 
those  who  have  been  most  forward  to  advocate  the 
measures  which  have  given  rise  to  the  present  danger- 
ous condition  of  the  currency  will,  wlien  it  is  too 
late,  condemn  it  as  bitterly  as  they  have  ardently  ap- 
proved it. 

Mr.  G.  said  that  the  Senator  from  New  York  had 
spoken  much  of  the  President's  popularity,  and  the 
power  and  talents  of  the  opposition,  which  it  had  suc- 
cessfully resisted.  It  was  not  for  him  to  offer  any  opin- 
ion of  the  degree  of  talents  possessed  by  the  opposition, 
as  he  constituted  a  portion  of  a  portion  of  it;  but  he 
would  say  that,  whatever  might  be  its  talents,  the  op- 
position was  essentially  weak;  so  much  so,  that  any  man 
possessing  a  moderate  degree  of  intellect  and  firmness, 
with  the  patronage  possessed  by  the  President,  and  oc* 
cupying  the  position  which  he  has,  might  easily  maintain 
himself  against  all  the  opposition  which  he  has  encoun« 
tered.  The  attacks  of  the  opposition  were  made  from 
so  many  different  points,  and  carried  on  with  such  dif- 
ferent views,  and  on  such  different  principles,  that  noth- 
ing could  be  more  feeble,  however  talented  the  members 
who  composed  it.  With  whatever  vigor  their  assaulta 
might  be  made  at  the  commencement,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment victory  seemed  near,  the  opposition  were  resolved 
into  their  separate  and  opposing  elements.  He  said 
that  the  friends  of  the  administration  smiled  at  this  coti- 
fesbion.  He  would  give  them  something  at  which  they 
would  not.  The  oppobi  ion  was  not  only  weak  in  the 
particular  to  which  he  had  adverted,  but  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  the  President,  though  not  such  as  an  honest 
and  patriotic  man  would  choose,  was  exceedingly  strong* 
To  be  understood,  he  must  revert  to  the  circumstancea 
under  which  the  present  incumbent  was  first  elected 
President. 

We  all  i-enif  mber  the  two  great  hostile  and  sectional 
parties  into  wliich  the  country  was  divided  for  soTnany 
years,  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff.  With  the  election 
of  Mr.  Adams,  the  majority  in  favor  of  the  tariff  became 
fixed.  In  order  to  prevent  his  re-election,  the  South 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  a  choice  of  evils, 
and  to  offer,  as  their  candidate,  a  man  whose  opiniona 
were  undefined  on  the  great  question  in  controversy  be- 
tween the  two  sections.  General  Jackson  was  accord- 
ingly selected  as  a  judicious  tariff  man,  and  although  we 
of  the  South  had  our  fears  in  relation  to  him,  we  were 
compelled  to  adopt  him,  rather  than  to  submit  to  Mr. 
Adams's  re-election.  We  hoped  that,  receiving  our  sup- 
port, and  being  identified  with  us  in  interests,  he  (Gen- 
eral Jackson)  would  use  his  influence,  if  elected,  grad- 
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ually  to  correct  the  excesses  and  abuses  of  the  system, 
and  to  bring  the  revenue  to  the  standard  which  the  wants 
of  the  Government  required.  Under  this  impression,  tie 
received  our  support,  and  was  elected.  But  he  deceived 
us.  We  soon  saw  that,  instead  of  fulfilling  the  condi- 
tions under  which  he  was  elected,  he  was  intent  on  using 
the  position  which  he  occupied  as  the  means  of  personal 
influence  and  aggrandizement.  Without  identifying  him- 
■elf  either  with  the  tartflT  or  anti-tariff  interest,  he  as- 
sumed a  middle  position  between  the  contending  par- 
ties, now  leaning  towards  the  one,  and  again  to  the  op- 
posite parly,  as  circumstances  required;  and  at  the  same 
time  using  the  immense  patronage  which  the  system 
placed  in  his  hands,  as  a  means  of  recruiting  from  the 
ranks  of  both  parties  all  who  preferred  themselves  to 
their  country;  and  thus  creating  a  party,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  country,  purely  personal — a  party  held  to- 
gether, not  by  principle,  or  by  a  system  of  public  policy, 
but  by  the  hopes  of  personal  gain  and  advancement.  It 
was  thus  the  principles  of  the  spoils  party,  which  had 
originated  in  the  State  of  New  York,  gained  the  ascend- 
ant in  the  Union,  with  its  rigid  and  despotic  system  of 
discipline,  by  which  all  who  held  or  expected  office 
were  compelled  to  rely  on  partisan  service  for  success 
or  security:  a  party  whose  base  and  low-minded  system 
is  rapidly  contaminating  the  whole  community.  Thus, 
standing  on  middle  ground,  and  surrounded  by  a  numer- 
ous host  of  devoted  personal  partisans,  it  was  impossible 
for  the  opposition,  acting  upon  conflicting  principles,  to 
make  any  effective  resistance  to  General  Jackson.  The 
North  preferred  him  to  a  nullifier,  and  the  South  to  a 
consolidationist.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was  impossible  to 
unite  the  South  against  the  administration,  however  un- 
constitutional and  outrageous  its  acts.  The  circum- 
stance that  we  had  elected  General  Jackson  gave  him 
great  advantage  in  effecting  his  scheme  of  keeping 
the  South.  Without  it  the  tenth  part  of  the  sins  of 
the  administration  would  long  since  have  united  the 
South  in  opposition. 

When  the  South  was  divided  (continued  Mr.  C.)  the 
opposition  must  ever  be  feeble.  It  was  an  historical 
fact,  that  all  effective  opposition  to  the  administration  of 
this  Government  has  come  from  the  South.  The  North 
has  never  been  able  to  turn  out  an  administration.  He 
intended  no  disparagement  to  that  g^eat  section.  He 
•poke  of  the  fact  simply,  without  pretending  to  go  into 
the  cause;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  South  has  never 
Ailed  to  overthrow  an  administration  to  which  it  was  op- 
posed.  But  two  administrations  had  come  in  against  its 
choice,  both  of  which  were  speedily  and  decisively  over- 
thrown. General  Jackson  would  soon  be  out  of  power, 
and  the  administration  that  may  succeed  him  could  not 
keep  the  South  divided.  He  would  tell  the  coming  ad- 
ministration to  beware.  If  there  be  any  who  expected 
that  the  President's  nominee  could  succetsfully  play  the 
game  which  he  has,  he  would  be  wofully  mistaken. 
With  all  his  objections  to  the  President,  he  (Mr.  C.) 
would  not  deny  him  many  high  qualities:  he  had  courage 
and  firmness,  was  bold,  warlike,  audacious;  though  not 
true  to  his  word,  or  faithful  to  his  pledges.  He  had, 
besides,  done  the  State  some  service.  He  terminated 
the  late  war  gloriously  at  New  Orleans,  which  has  been 
remembered  greatly  to  his  advantage.  His  nominee 
had  none  of  these  recommendations;  be  is  not,  as  re- 
marked by  his  (Mr.  C's)  friend  from  North  Carolina,  of 
the  race  of  the  lion  or  tlie  tiger;  he  belonged  to  a  lower 
order— the  fox;  and  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  that 
he  could  command  the  respect  or  acquire  the  confidence 
of  those  who  had  so  little  admiration  for  the  qualities  by 
which  he  was  distinguished.  By  the  dexterous  use  of 
patronHge,  for  which  he  and  his  party  were  so  distin- 
guished, an  individual  here  and  there,  who  preferred 
himself  to  the  country;  might  be  enlisted;  but  the  great 


mass,  all  that  were  Independent  and  sound  in  the  South, 
would  be  finally  opposed  to  him  and  his  system. 

Mr.  C,  in  conclusion,  observed  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  take  any  part  in  the  present  debate,  but  the  remtrb 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  excited  a  train  of  re- 
flection in  his  mind  that  would  not  permit  him  to  re mtia 
silent. 

Mr.  EWING  would  say  a  very  few  words  in  reference 
to  the  remark's  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr. 
WaioHT.]  He  differed  from  that  gentleman  in  the  efti> 
mate  he  had  made  of  the  amount  of  surplus  funds,  and 
he  thought  he  could  show  htm  to  be  in  error.  Mr.  E. 
then  went  went  into  a  detailed  statement  of  the  receiptt 
of  the  Treasury,  in  support  of  his  position.  As  an  addi- 
tional item  in  the  calculation,  he  said  there  was  no  doubt 
as  to  the  receipt  of  the  seven  millions  from  the  United 
States  Bank,  it  had  received  a  charter  from  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  An  act  to  recharter  it  had  passed  the 
Legislature  of  that  State,  and  it  only  wanted  the  sig^it- 
ture  of  the  Governor  to  become  a  law.  The  stock  own- 
ed by  the  United  SUtes  in  that  bank  would  sell  at  leart 
for  twenty  per  cent,  advance,  which  would  make  eight 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  E.  said  he  would  say  one  word  in  regard  to  ni- 
tional  defences.    He  would  vote  liberally  for  the  nation. 
al  defence;  but  that  that  vote  must  be  founded  on  t 
conviction  that  it  could  be  well  expended.     These 
expenditures  required  time,  talent,  and  physical  fwce. 
He  would  again  refer  the  gentleman,  as  he  had  before, 
to  the  reporU  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  show  that  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  expend  the  money  during  the 
same  year  for  which  it  was  appropriated.     Inexperien- 
ced engineers  did  not  answer  the  purpose.    It  took 
time  and  experience  to  enable  them  to  direct  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  to  advantage.     He  spoke  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  an  increase  of  experienced  mihtiiy 
engineers.     The  gentleman  from  New  York  ^^ 
if  the  money  appropriated  could  not  be  expended,  it 
would  be  something  new.     He  could  inform  the  gcntl*- 
man  that  at  Fort  Schuyler,  on  Throg's  neck,  there  wu 
an  unexpended  balance,  from  a  total  inability  to  procure 
hands  to  do  the  work.     They  had  tried  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  State  of  Connecticut,  &c.,  and  failed  to g«| 
enough .    These  large  expenditures  could  not  be  wen 
expended.     He  referred  to  a  report  made  heretofore 
on  the  subject,  that  would  give  the  Senate  more  »uh 
information.     He  had  always  voted  in  fiivor  of  these 
appropriations.     At  present,  he  was  not  disposed  w 
make  lumping  appropriations  to  csrry,  year  after  year,  to 
unexpended  balances  for  the  interest  and  profit  of  ptrtic- 
ular  individuals,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  counJ?7- 
The  expressions  given  by  the  navy  commissioners  ••«'*"'• 
to  contracts  for  timber,  referred  to  by  the  gentlemsn  from 
New  York,  [Mr.  Wright]  amounted  to  this:  ll»l  tncy 
could  expend  in  1836  the  appropriations  of  1835,  »na 
that  at  some  time  it  could  be  expended.     Whence,  »» 
Mr.  E. ,  comes  that  large  unexpended  balance  o' "R'^fJ" 
of  three  millions,  in  the  hands  of  these  navy  commission- 
ers?   If  it  were  in  order,  he  would  propose  an  amena- 
ment,  the  import  of  which  was  a  call  upon  the  ?«••• 
dent  f«)r  information  as  to  what  amount  of  money  couia 
be  judiciously  expended  within  one  year,  &c. 

The  CHAIR  decided  it  was  not  in  order,  and  Mr.  t" 
withdrew  it. 

Mr.  WALL.  Unused  and  unaccustomed  to  the  courw 
of  procedure  in  this  House  when  he  heard  the  gent^ 
man  from  South  Carolina,  on  a  former  occasion,  P 
claim  that  it  was  on  this  floor  that  the  great  *>*"'*^ 
liberty  against  power  was  to  be  fought,  he  was  ^''P\J^ 
to  enlist  under  his  banner,  as  he  avowed  h»w***| .  .^ 
champion  of  liberty.  Indeed,  if  he  had  not  ^"**'**^ '  jj 
such  contest  on  the  side  of  liberty,  he  felt  that  he  ^  , 
have  been  unfaithful  to  his  constituents,  thousands 
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whom  would,  at  the  first  battle-cry,  rush  to  the  aid  oF 
liberty.  He  cordially  united  with  the  honorable  gentle- 
man, also,  in  the  wish  that  the  doors  of  this  chamber 
should  be  opened,  and,  if  possible,  that  the  whole 
American  people  should  witness  the  contest.  But  he 
could  not  repress  the  expression  of  his  astonishment  at 
the  kind  of  battle  that  he  found  was  to  be  foug^ht;  and  if 
this  was  to  be  the  character  of  it,  he  should  regret  the 
presence  of  even  the  small  audience  whom  the  limits  of 
the  gallery  could  accommodate.  He  should  have  felt 
mortified  and  humbled,  if  the  eye  of  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people  should  have  witnessed  the  manner  of  the 
onslaught  this  day  made.  What  was  it?  It  was  an 
onslaught  against  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  coun- 
try; against  the  first  and  second  officers  chosen  by  the 
people;  against  the  sacred  principles  on  which  our  Gov- 
ernment was  founded;  an  onslaught  against  -the  officer 
whose  constitutional  duty  it  was  to  preside  over  our 
deliberations,  and  not  in  a  situation  to  defend  himself. 
And  how  was  this  onslaught  made?  Was  it  made  in 
the  courteous  and  chivalrous  bearing  of  the  gallant 
soldiers  of  liberty  warring  against  power?  Was  it  made 
in  language  consistent  with  the  decorum  and  dignity 
of  a  legislative  body?  In  his  humble  judgment,  it  was 
not;  and  it  was  time  that  this  manner  of  debate  should 
cease  io  this  chamber. 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  W.,)  1  have  witnessed  this  day  what  I 
never  expected  to  have  witnessed  in  this  or  any  other 
deliberative  body.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  been  charged  with  falsehood  and  deception  on  this 
floor;  and  the  President  of  this  body,  the  chosen  officer 
of  the  people,  had  been  assailed— he  would  not  say  in 
what  language;  but  he  would  say,  in  language  which,  in 
bis  opinion,  one  gentleman  ought  not  to  use  in  reference 
to  another,  and  unsuitable  to  the  decorum  of  this  body. 

[Mr.  Calhouh  here  requested  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  to  say  what  language  it  was  that  he  had  used 
inconsistent  with  decorum.] 

Mr.  W.  resumed.  No,  sir,  I  shall  not  undertake  to 
do  it.  The  gentleman  could  not  induce  him  to  repeat 
that  language,  for  he  deemed  it  highly  improper,  and 
unsuited  to  the  dignity  of  this  body.  I  refer  the  gentle- 
man to  his  whole  speech. 

Sir,  I  have  witnessed  another  thing  in  this  body,  which 
I  never  expected  to  have  witnessed  in  an  American  Sen- 
ate. While  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  hesitated 
not  to  make  such  grave  charges  and  denunciations  against 
the  chosen  officers  of  the  people  of  this  country,  he  had 
arraigned  an  American  Senator  for  daring  in  his  place 
to  challenge  the  sincerity  and  good  faith  of  a  foreign 
monarch  in  his  negotiation  with  this  country;  for  investi- 
gating and  ezan^ining  the  conduct  of  that  monarch,  and 
drawing  such  conclus:on  as  his  judgment  sanctioned, 
and  expressing  it  in  courteous  language.  Yes,  sir,  while 
the  honorable  Senator  hesitates  not  to  charge  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  this  people  with  falsehood,  he  expresses 
his  apprehension  that  the  language  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  used  in  his  place  in  the  strict  discharge  of 
his  duty,  will  give  offence  to  a  foreign  monarch.  Sir,  if 
this  is  the  way  in  which  the  battle  of  liberty  against 
power  is  to  be  fought,  that  gentleman  need  not  search 
for  metaphysical  causes  to  account  for  the  division  of  the 
South.  Sir,  I  shall  enlist  under  no  such  banner.  It  is  a 
war  against  the  power  of  the  people. 

After  Mr.  Wall  had  concluded, 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  if  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
had  afforded  him  the  usual  courtesy,  by  giving  way  for 
an  explanation,  and  stated  what  it  was  he  objected  to, 
he  would  have  made  the  necessary  explanation;  as  it  was, 
he  could  only  say  that  he  uttered  no  such  thing  as  that 
imputed  to  him. 

Mr.  PRESTON  said  that  he  could  not  permit  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  pass  without 


one  word  in  reply;  not  for  the  purpose  of  defending  his 
colleague,  who  was  well  able  to  support  any  proposition 
which  he  might  make,  but  because  being  denounced  for 
language  which,  in  his  very  heart,  he  (Mr.  P.)  approv- 
ed, he  conld  not  permit  that  denunciation  to  go  forth  to 
the  people  without  sharing  in  it.  Sir,  the  gentleman 
speaks  of  a  battle  to  be  fought  between  liberty  and  pow« 
er,  and  I  say  that  battle  has  begun,  when  we  cannot 
speak  of  this  administration  in  the  plain  and  simple  lan- 
guage of  truth,  without  being  arraigned  as  traitors  to 
our  country  and  our  trust.  A  proper  degree  of  courtesy 
in  this  body  is  not  only  becoming,  but  necessary;  and  a 
degree  of  forbearance  is  perhaps  due  from  his  political 
opponents  towards  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
But,  sir,  am  I  to  be  told  that  we  can  only  allude  to  him 
in  the  bumble  language  of  the  deg^ded  Senators  of 
Rome,  speaking  of  their  Emperor  while  his  Praetorian 
guards  surrounded. the  Capitol?  Away  with  such  pros- 
tration and  debasement  of  spirit!  Am  I  to  be  told,  when 
he  came  into  office  on  principles  of  reform,  and  then 
**  kept  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear,  but  broke  it  to 
our  hope'' — am  I  to  be  told  that  I  must  seal  my  lips,  or 
be  denounced  for  want  of  decorum'  Am  I  to  be  told^ 
when  he  promised  to  prevent  official  influence  from  in- 
terfering with  the  freedom  of  elections,  that  I  must  not 
speak  of  his  forfeited  faith,  lest  I  fall  under  the  displeas- 
ure uf  his  friends'  Am  Lto  be  told,  when  he  came 
into  power  as  a  judicious  tariff  man,  I  myself  advocating 
his  principles,  and  laboring  day  and  night  in  aid  of  his 
election;  am  I  to  be  told,  after  pledges  vfolated,  prom* 
ises  broken,  and  principles  set  at  naught,  that  I  must  not 
utter  my  honest  sentiments,  because  they  would  be  dis- 
respectful to  the  constituted  authorities?  Why,  sir,  to 
what  pass  have  we  come?  Are  we  to  be  first  deceived, 
and  then  gagged  and  reduced  to  silence?  If  nothing 
else  remains  to  us,  the  liberty  of  speech  remains,  and  it 
is  our  duty  to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not,  when  the  fact  is 
before  us,  undenied  and  undeniable,  that  these  pledges 
have  been  made  and  have  been  violated.  Sir,  this  ad- 
ministration is  drawing  to  a  close;  and  if  gentlemen  can 
succeed  in  silencing  our  complaints  here — if  they  can  re- 
duce us  to  the  condition  of  abject  slaves,  they  will  yet 
have  one  other  task  to  accomplish :  they  must  expunge  the 
history  of  the  country,  they  must  destroy  the  President's 
written  and  recorded  communications  to  Congress,  they 
must  erase  from  our  memories  the  warm  and  solemn 
professions  of  his  friends  when  fighting  his  political  bat- 
tles, before  they  can  conceal  the  recorded  fact  that  he  gave 
pledges  which  he  has  violated,  and  made  promises  which 
he  has  not  kept.  If,  sir,  the  abuses  of  this  administra- 
tion are  not  to  be  commented  upon  by  us,  thtfnk  God! 
the  voice  of  history,  'Mrumpet-tongued,"  will  be  raised 
against  them. 

Neither  here  nor  elsewhere  will  language  be  used  by 
me  towards  any  gentleman  which  c<in  properly  be  con- 
sidered indecorous;  but,  sir,  a  just  and  necessary  indig- 
nation towards  the  measures  of  Government,  and  the 
officers  of  Government,  I  shall  express  on  every  occa- 
sion in  which  I  honestly  think  they  deserve  it.  Sir, 
the  gentlemen  who  have  taken  upon  themselves  the 
guardianship  of  the  Grand  Lama,  surrounded  as  he 
is  by  a  light  which  no  one  is  permitted  to  approach^ 
have  extended  their  surveillance  to  the  presiding  officer 
of  this  Senate.  We  are  not  permitted  to  speak  of  the 
qualifications  of  that  individual  lor  the  highest  office  in 
the  gift  of  the  people,  lest  we  may  evince  a  want  of 
courtesy  toward  those  in  power.  The  people  are  goad- 
ed and  driven  to  his  support,  and  we  are  to  rerflain  silent, 
lest  we  should  be  found  guilty  of  Isb^sb  majeataiU, 

Thank  God!  it  is  not  my  practice  *<  to  crook  the  preg- 
nant hinges  of  the  knee,  where  thrift  may  follow  fawn- 
ing." It  is  a  practice,  however,  much  in  vogue,  and 
one  which  forebodes  much  of  evil.    The  future,  indeed. 
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is  big"  v^ith  mischance  ind  misfortune.  "  Coming  eTents 
CMt  their  shadows  be  fore, "  deepening  snd  darkening;  as 
the  sun  sets,  those  sbsdows  lengthen;  and  it  may  be  that, 
in  the  going  down  of  the  present  luminary  of  the  republic, 
we  shall  be  involved  in  one  universal  political  darkness. 
There.is  a  spirit  abroad,  which,  unless  successfully  resist- 
ed, indicated  a  most  diseased  state  of  the  body  politic. 
If  the  principles  advocated  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  prevailed;  if  we  were  not  permitted  to  speak  of 
the  President  or  his  successor,  or  the  constituted  author- 
ities of  the  country,  in  such  terms  as  we  think  applicable, 
then  are  we  indeed  gone,  forever  and  irretrievably.  He 
protested  against  such  principles — principles  which 
would  lead  to  a  perpetual  and  unchanging  despotism. 
Sir,  I  see  that  despotism  now  advancing  in  its  course, 
devouring  every  thing  in  its  progress,  and  destroying  all 
the  great  interests  of  society — all  the  glories  and  the 
blessings  of  American  freedom.  My  only  hope  is  in 
Divine  Providence! 

Mr.  WALLy  in  answer  to  Mr.  Prsstor^,  said  that  he 
could  not  consent  that  gentlemen  should  take  a  false 
position  themselves,  or  place  him  in  a  false  position. 
He  was  not  disposed  to  be  tried  on  a  false  issue,  or  that 
the  honorable  gentleman  should  bring  on  the  trial  of  a 
filse  issue.  The  gentleman  seems  to  think  that  1,  and 
those  with  whom  1  act,  wish  to  abridge  the  freedom  of 
debate.  The  gentleman  is  mistaken.  Did  I,  or  any 
one  else,  attempt  to  interrupt  the  debate,  to  stop  the 
first  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  in  the  course  of 
debate  f  Did  he  not  say  what  he  chose,  how  he  chose, 
and  of  whom  he  chose?  And  how  have  1  attempted  to 
abridge  the  liberty  of  debate?  I  have  dared  to  express 
an  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  gentleman  exer- 
cised his  right.  Had  I  not  a  right  so  to  de— to  judge 
whether  it  was  consistent  with  the  knightly  bearing  of  a 
gallant  soldier  of  liberty  fighting  against  power?  Does 
the  gentleman  mean  to  monopolize  liberty?  I  shall  not 
consent  to  it  without  a  struggle.  I  repeat,  were  the 
gentlemen  ever  stopped  in  the  freest  course  of  debate^ 
Yet  when  I  express  my  sentiments  of  that  course,  I  am 
to  be  reproached  as  bowing  my  suppliant  knee  to  pow- 
er, as  the  minion  of  power.  Sir,  I  tell  the  gentlemen 
that  they  shall  not  monopolize  the  liberty  of  debate.  I 
shall  maintain  my  rights,  without  abridging  theirs.  .Sir, 
thank  fortune,  the  people  of  this  country  do  not  weigh 
or  judg^  of  our  devotion  or  attachment  to  liberty  by 
our  professii^ns.  They  judge  by  our  acts.  By  such  I 
am  willing  to  be  judged.  But  I  hope  the  gentlemen 
will  permit  me  to  profess  to  be  as  devoted  to  liberty  as 
tbey  are.  I  can  assure  the  gentlemen  that  they  do  me 
great  injustice, they  make  a  great  mistake,  if  they  really 
suppose  that  I  or  my  friends  wish  to  abridge  the  liberty 
of  speech.  Let  them  enjoy  it  in  all  its  breadth  and 
width,  ay,  even  to  its  utmost  verge;  let  them  speak  of 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  people  in  whatever 
language  suits  them;  let  them  make  any  distinct  issue, 
any  specific  charge,  and  they  will  be  met  without 
shrinking;  let  them  put  their  finger  upon  any  act  of  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  country,  and  they  will  be 
met,  and,  1  venture  to  assert,  overthrown.  But  it  is 
against  general  denunciation  and  sweeping  abuse,  and 
the  manner  of  it,  that  1  object.  Sir,  it  may  be  owing 
to  my  ignorance;  it  may  be  owing  to  my  incapacity  to 
distinguish;  it  may  be  owing  to  my  inexperience  in  par- 
liamentary usages;  but  1  must  claim  the  privilege  of  per- 
sisting in  that  objection. 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  W.,)  I  do  not  rise  to  enter  into  this 
debate;  but,  being  up,  I  must  object  to  the  position  and 
attitude  which  the  honorable  gentlemen  from  South 
Carolina  seem  disposed  to  assume  for  themselves  and 
their  friends,  aa  the  only  exclusive  friends  of  liberty  on 
this  floor.  Sir,  they  are  misUken;  gentlemen  here, 
who  do  not  follow  their  lead,  and  perhaps  never  will 


follow  it,  are  as  much  devoted  to  the  great  principles  of 
liberty  as  they  can  be,  and  will  go  as  far  in  their  np- 
port  and  defence. 

I  beg  leave  to  make  another  remark.  The  gentle- 
man  has  alluded  to  the  contest  for  the  next  presidency, 
and  said  that  "  coming  events  cast  their  sbsdowi  be- 
fore." Be  it  so.  My  constituents  did  not  send  m 
here  to  make  Presidents  far  them.  That  is  a  biwnm 
that  they  like  to  do  in  another  manner.  1  am  sent  Jiera 
for  other  purposes,  and  shall  endeavor  to  confine  my- 
self to  my  appropriate  duties.  If,  sir,  the  opposition 
thus  announced  to  an  administration  not  yet  formed, 
snd  as  yet  unknown,  is  to  come,  it  may  be  that  we  msj 
gather  from  the  past  the  issue  of  the  future.  Sir,  we 
are  taunted  about  expunging  the  acts  of  the  President 
No,  sir,  no  friend  of  Airarew  Jackson,  and,  if  I  nsy 
venture  to  predict,  no  friend  of  his  country,  when  the 
acts  of  Andrew  Jackson,  as  Preaident  of  the  United 
States,  come  to  be  recorded  by  the  impartial  pen  of 
history,  would  wish  to  see  one  act  of  his  adminirtrstioi 
expunged.  They  will  add  to  the  proud  nomiments  of 
his  country's  glory. 

Mr.  NILES  said:  I  feel  impelled  (o  submit  a  few  ob- 
servations in  reply  to  what  has  fallen  from  the  hononble 
Senators  from  South  Carolina.  I  am  not  opposed  totlie 
freedom  of  debate,  either  here  or  elsewhere.  1  sa  sn 
advocate  for  it,  within  reasonable  limits;  bat,  sir,  I  have 
heanl  language  which  I  have  not  been  accustooed  to 
hear,  not  having  been  long  a  member  of  this  body. 
When  I  hear  the  foulest  imputations,  the  charge  orfalM- 
hood,  and  the  violation  of  pledges,  cast  upon  the  bi^eit 
officer  of  this  Government,  and  a  venerable  patriot,  I 
am  unable  to  be  silent.  Sir,  that  venerable  nan  ssd 
high  functionary,  who  is  the  subject  of  these  uncalled- 
for  and  unprovoked  assaults,  stands  in  no  need  of  a  de- 
fence from  roe,  one  of  the  humblest  members  of  tkls 
body;  he  has  no  need  of  a  defence  from  any  one;  yet  I 
have  felt  it  a  duty,  occupyinr  a  seat  here,  to  say  a  fev 
words  to  repel  the  unfounded  charges  which  I  have  jo^ 
heard  with  surprise  and  astonishment.  Sir,  if  there  n 
any  occasion  for  a  voice  to  be  raised  here  in  vindication 
of  that  illustrious  man,  this  is  the  only  place  where  it 
can  be  necessary.  Every  where  else,  sir,  his  fair  fs«^ 
his  great  reputation,  are  well  protected;  they  are  tvt 
in  the  hands  and  hearts  of  the  people  of  this  whole 
country.  Yes,  sir,  Andrew  Jackson  is  safe  in  the  hand" 
of  the  people,  the  whole  people,  in  every  section  of  tw 
extended  Union:  in  the  South,  in  the  West,  in  the  Mid- 
dle, and  in  the  North;  he  is  safe,  he.is  strong,  in  thetf 
confidence,  their  affections,  and  tbetr  unshaken  reliance 
on  his  integrity,  his  firmness,  and  his  patriotism?  twy 
have  watched  his  public  career;  they  have  examined  W 
acts;  they  have  scrutinized  his  motives;  they  admire  i|« 
firmness,  his  patriotism,  his  moral  courage,  and  ■'|•d^ 
votion  to  his  coimtry.  This  venerable  patriot,  who  » 
here  charged  with  violating  his* pledges,  hasastronjer 
hold  on  the  confidence  and  affections  of  the  people  tb«n 
any  other  man  now  living.  He  has  been  tried,  sir,  i 
various  ways;  three  times  he  has  been  before  ^*** -*v°J 
people,  and  has  received  a  stronger  ^^^^^^^^^  .^^ 
unshaken  and  increasing  confidence  and  approvnl  tn* 
any  other  man  has  or  can  receive. 


would  be  safe  even  within  the  marble  walls  of  that  cor- 
rupt institution  which,  in  the  discharge  of  s  high  om- 
cial  duty,  his  giant  arm  humbled  in  the  dust.  . , 

Where,  then,  is  the  place  in  which  he  is  not  J^J 
Sir,  I  will  tell  you  where  that  place  is— it  is  in  this  dsu. 
Here  it  is  that  he  has  been  arraigned,  tried,  iod  wn^ 
demned,  unheard,  without  any  opportunity  to  *^  iJJ,. 
his  accusers  or  make  his  defence;  arraigned  snd 
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demned  ia  vioUtion  of  that  constitution  which  we  hive 
all  sworn  to  support,  in  disregard  of  those  forms  which 
the  laws  of  the  land  have  provided,  and  denied  the  priv- 
ileg^e  of  entering  his  protest  sgainst  your  illegal  proceed- 
inf^s.  Here  it  is,  sir,  in  this  hall,  that  the  reputation 
and  fair  fame  of  this  illustrious  patriot  has  from  time  to 
time  been  maligned,  assailed,  and  traduced.  Sir,  there 
lias,  aiiice  the  year  1824,  been  a  great  political  problem 
before  this  country,  the  solution  of  which  has  greatly 
puzzled  and  troubled  many  of  our  great  men.  This 
problem  is,  to  discover  the  cause  of  Andrew  Jackson's 
popularity.  This  great  question,  so  deeply  interesting, 
auid  so  marvellous  to  some,  has  brought  into  requisition 
the  bluest  talents,  and  great  erudition;  statesmen,  ora- 
tors, and  writers  of  all  descriptions,  have  tried  their 
bands  and  pens  in  attempting  to  unfold  this  great  se- 
cret. But  the  explanations  they  have  given  have  been 
in  direct  conflict  with  each  other,  and  all  wide  of  the 
truth. 

For  several  years  it  was  insisted  Ihat  the  popularity 
of  General  Jackson  rested  entirely  on  his  military  repu- 
tation, and  that  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  among  the 
people  towards  a  military  chieftain.     Sir,  on  the  very 
day  that  this  venerable  patriot  was  sworn  to  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  station,  a  distinguished 
btaieaman,  now  a  member  of  this  Senate,  publicly  de- 
clared in  this  city,  that,  in  this  free  republic,  a  military 
chteftain  was  elevated  to  the  highest  station  of  power, 
against  the  intelligence  and  enlightened  judgment  of  the 
nation,  as  a  short  time  before  another  military  chieftain 
had  raised  himself  to  power  in  another  republic,  in  this 
Western  hemisphere.    From  that  time,  for  several  years, 
the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson,  which  astonished  some 
gentlemen  so  much,  was  attributed  to  the  folly  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people — to  their  being  swayed  and  car- 
ried away  by  the  military  services  and  fame  of  a  military 
hero.     This  statement  rung  a  thousand  changes,  and 
was   presented  in  a  thousand  forms.    Even  in  public 
orations,  it  was  declared  by  distinguished  statesmen  that 
the  intelligent  and  well-informed  portion  of  the  people 
bad  no  agency  in  the  elevation  of  the  President;  that 
bis  election  had  been  brought  about  by  the  '<  hurrah 
boys,*'  and  those  who  knew  just  enough  to  shout  *<  hur- 
rah for  Jackson."    This  explanation  of  the  President's 
popularity,  however  satisfactory  for  a  time,  did  not  con- 
tinue to  satisfy  all  of  those  who  felt  so  deeply  interested 
in  this  question.     Other  explanations  were  put  forth. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Tennessee,  coming  from 
the  same  State  as  the  President,  has  in  a  recent  speech 
assigned  a  different  cause  for  bis  election.  He  tells  us 
it  was  the  result  of  the  strong  feeling  which  prevailed 
against  the  abuse  of  executive  influence,  and  that  it  was 
to  prevent  this  influence  being  brought  into  cooflict 
with  Ihe  freedom  of  elections,  that  the  people  raised 
Andrew  Jackson  to  the  presidency.  Whether  this  cir- 
cumstance had  any  influence  on  that  election,  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  examine;  1  am  only  pointing  out  the  dif- 
ferent causes  which  have  been  assigned  as  the  solution 
of  this  great  political  problem. 

But  the  honorable  Senators  from  South  Carolina  have 
given  an  entirely  different  explanation  of  the  President's 
popularity  at  the  South.  They  inform  us  that  it  was 
wholly  owing  to  his  being  regarded  as  a  moderate  tariff 
man;  and  that,  despairing  of  the  success  of  any  candidate 
opposed  to  the  tariff,  they  had  united  on  him,  as  a  choice 
of  evils.  We  are  then  told  that  the  President  deceived 
and  betrayed  his  Southern  friends,  and  violated  his 
pledges;  that  be  gave  his  sanction  to  a  high  tariff,  even 
the  odious  act  of  1828.  Sir,  I  do  not  understand  how 
the  President  has  sanctioned  the  tariff  of  1828;  he  had, 
1  think,  sir,  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  previous  to 
tbst  time. 
[Here  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Pbbs- 
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ton]  asked  to  explain,  and  said  the  President  approved 
and  signed  that  law.] 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  N.,)  1  had  supposed  that  the  President 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  4th  of  March, 
in  the  year  1829,  and  believe  the  Senator  is  mistaken 
on  this  point,  as  well  as  some  others.  If  it  was  true,  as 
has  been  cUimed,  that  the  President  was  supported  by 
the  South  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  moderate  tariff 
man,  has  not  his  course  in  relation  to  that  subject  been 
such  as  should  have  satisfied  all  reasonable  expectations? 
Is  he  to  be  charged  with  having  disappointed  such  ex- 
pectations—^f  having  falsified  his  promises — of  violating 
bis  pledges^  Such  charges  are  totally  unfounded  and 
unjust.  Has  not  the  President  pursued  a  moderate 
course  in  relation  to  the  tariff?  Have  not  the  gentlemen 
read  his  messages  which,  year  afler  year,  urged  on  Con- 
gress a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
exciting  question  upon  equitable  principles,  which  might 
give  reasonable  satisfaction  to  all  sections  of  the  Union? 
These  are  notorious  facts.  And  are  we  now  to  be  told 
that  the  defection  of  a  portion  of  his  supporters  at  the 
South  was  owing  to  his  violating  his  pledges  regarding 
the  tariff?  It  is  to  the  persevering  efforts  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  that  distracting  question  was  settled  and  the 
Uriff  satisfactorily  adjusted,  although  others  have  claim- 
ed the  credit  of  it.  >Sir,  is  not  that  gentleman  [Mr.  Cai.- 
Hon«]  aware  that  there  is  another  version  of  this  matter? 
that  the  public  have  heard  of  another  and  very  different 
reason  for  the  support  the  President  received  from  a 
certain  party  at  the  South,  and  for  the  withdrawal  of 
that  support?  Does  the  gentleman  understand  me,  oi; 
is  it  necessary  to  be  more  specific?  Sir,  there  was  a 
Southern  candidate;  and,  when  it  was  found  that  there  was 
no  chance  for  that  candidate  at  the  then  coming  elec- 
tion, he  was  withdrawn,  and  he  and  his  friends  united 
in  the  support  of  Andrew  Jackson.  How  far  they  were 
sincere  in  this,  I  will  not  undertake  to  decide.  They 
continued  their  support  during  the  early  part  of  the  first 
term  of  the  President,  when  it  was  suddenly  withdrawn, 
and  for  reasons  of  which  the  public  at  the  time  formed 
an  opinion.  Is  it  necessary  to  say  more  on  this  point? 
Does  the  gentleman  understand  me? 

Having  alluded  to  some  of  the  attempts  at  a  solution 
of  the  great  problem  of  Andrew  Jackson's  popularity, 
which  has  occasioned  so  much  astonishment,  and  given 
so  much  uneasiness  to  some  gentlemen,  I  will  now,  sir, 
inform  those  gentlemen  what  I  believe  is  the  true  ex- 
planation of  this  question.     Sir,  I  will  not  do  this  in  my 
own  language,  but  in  the  language  of  the  greatest  and 
best  roan  this  country  ever  produced,  if  we  except  one 
— and  I  am  not  sure,  sir,  there  should  be  any  exception. 
In  the  language,  then,  of  that  great  and  good  man,  I  de- 
clare that  the  secret  of  Andrew  Jackson's  popularity  is, 
that  the  people  believe  him  to  be  ''capable,  honest,  and 
faithful  to  the  constitution."    These,  and  particukrly 
the  second,  are  the  attributes  which  have  secured  to 
him  so  strong,  so  invincible  a  hold  on  the  public  confi- 
dence. We  have  here  the  great  secret  of  his  popular  power 
— the  charm,  the  talisman,  by  which  this  man  has  carried 
away  the  hearU  of  the  people.    This  is  the  true  expla- 
nation of  that  great  and  dangerous  popularity  whicb 
seems  to  have  been  so  much  dreaded  by  some,  so  much 
coveted  by  others.     It  is  not  his  militsrv  fiune,  great  as 
that  is;  it  is  not  his  opinions  on  the  tariff,  nor  any  other 
particular  subject.    No.    The  people  rslly  around  him 
and  support  him,  because  they  know  him  to  be  honest, 
capable,  bold,  and  fearless;  because  they  confide  in  his 
integrity,  his  firmness,  his  readiness  to  assume  any  re- 
sponsibility, regardless  of  all  consequences  to  himself, 
when  the  great  interests  of  his  country  require  it. 

Sir,  was  the  secret  of  the  populaiity  of  this  illustrious 
man  a  saleable  commodity,  and  thrown  into  market, 
there  would,  my  word  for  it,  be  many  eager  purchasers; 
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there  would  be  one  in  the  West,  one  in  the  South,  ind 
one  in  the  East,  and  how  many  more  I  will  not  take 
upon  me  to  say. 

Sir,  what  a  consistent  and  honest  opposition  is  that 
which,  on  this  floor,  has  waged  incessant  war  upon  the 
man  the  people  have  elevated  to  the  highest  station  on 
.  earth,  according  to  the  acknowledgments  oP  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhouv.]  He  has  just 
assigned  as  a  reason  why  they  had  not  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing this  administration,  that  the  opposition  was  com- 
posed of  three  distinct  parties*-he  should  have  said  fac- 
tions— professing  antagonist  principles.  Tes,  sir,  they 
can  unite  in  a  warfare  to  overthrow  the  administration; 
they  can  unite  to  arraign,  try,  and  condemn  the  Presi- 
dent; but  when  they  have  reached  that  point,  and  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  develop  their  own  plans,  measures, 
and  candidates,  they  fall  to  pieces;  they  can  go  together 
no  farther.  • 

Sir,  in  the  State  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  rep- 
resent, Andrew  Jackson,  when  first  brought  forward 
for  his  present  high  office,  was  not  known  to  the  peo- 
ple; thev  knew  him  only  as  a  general,  as  a  successful 
military  leader;  they  appreciated  the  important  services 
he  l)ad  rendered  his  country;  they  gloried  in  his  military 
Tame;  but  when  he  was  proposed  for  the  highest  civil 
trust,  not  knowing  his  personal  character  or  his  Qualifi- 
cations for  civil  office,  they  hesitated,  and  withheld* their 
support.     And  the  gross  misrepresentations  and  false- 
hoods which  had  been  circulated  had  poisoned  the  minds 
of  many,  and  spread  far  and  wide  the  most  inveterate 
prejudices.    At  the  election  of  1828,  out  of  more  than 
forty  thousand  voters,  he  received  but  four  thousand 
suffrages.     But  when   his  administration  commenced, 
they  began  to  judge  of  him  by  his  acts,  his  measures, 
his  messsges,  and  his  official  conduct.     They  gradually 
discovered  that  they  had  been  deceived,  and  began  to 
admire  his  decision,  energy,  his  independence,  and  the 
honesty  of  his  purposes.     And  now,  sir,  instead  of  four 
thousand,  there  are  more  than  twenty-four  thousand, 
good  men  and  true,  ready  to  sustain  him  and  his  admin- 
istration.    It  is  not  from  enthusiasm  or  his  military  fame 
that  he  has  thus  gradually  gained  upon  the  confidence 
of  that  people.     The  great  secret  of  his  popularity  I 
have  already  pointed  out— that  popularity  which  his  en- 
emies profess  not  to  understand,  which  they  seem  so 
much  to  fear,  and  which  some  of  them  appear  so  much 
to  covet,  so  anxious  to  filch  from  him.     Sir,  there  is  but 
one  way  this  popularity  can  be  acquired;  I  have  told 
them  what  that  way  is;  and  if  they  expect  ever  to  ac- 
quire it,  they  must  seek  it  where  it  is  alone  to  be  found. 
They  must  imitate  the  example  of  this  venerable  patriot; 
like  him  they  must  devote  their  great  talents  to  the 
service  of  their  country,   in  civil  or  military  stations, 
whenever  the  people  see  fit  to  employ  them,  honestly, 
faithfully,  perseveringly,  regardless  of  consequences  to 
themselves,  and  with  a  single  eye  to  the  public  good. 
When  they  shall  have  done  this — when,  like  Andrew 
Jackson,  they  shall  have  spent  their  whole  lives  in  ad- 
vancing their  country's  interests,  instead  of  their  own — 
they,  too,  may  acquire  that  popularity  they  so  much 
covet.     They  then  may  convince  the  people  of  that  all- 
important  truth,  without  which  no  man  need  expect  to 
rise  to  the  highest  station  in  this  country — they  then  may 
satisfy  the  people  that  they  are  honest. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  HOBBINS, 

The  Senate  adjourned. 

Thubsdat,  Fbbbuart  18. 
NAVIGATION  OF  THE  WABASH. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider,  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  a  bill  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the 


Wabash  river. 


/ 


The  bill  which  appropriates  $50,000  was  consider- 
ed; and,  on  the  question  of  its  third  reading, 

Mr.  HILL  expressed  a  hope  that  the  bill  would  bt 
laid  on  the  table,  unless  some  good  reason  for  its  pis- 
sage  could  be  assigned. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS  said  that  the  bill  being  resd  at  the 
Secretary's  table,  he  had  risen  In  his  place  to  say  a  few 
words  in  explanation  of  it;  but  the  ap parent  unaniniity  of 
the  Senate  in  its  favor  had  induced  him  to  resoice  bii 
seat,  in  the  belief  that  a  recollection  of  this  bill,  and  of 
former  discussions  upon  it  at  previous  sessions,  and  tbe 
report  of  the  committee  in  its  favor  which  has  been 
printed  and  laid  on  the  tables  of  tbe  Senators,  bad  reo- 
dered  all  e  xplanations  u  nnecessary .  The  call  of  the  Senir 
tor  from  New  Hampshire  he  would,  however,  cheerfully 
answer;  and  tbe  few  words  which  he  might  deem  it  n^ 
cessary  to  say  would  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  neeesii- 
ty,  at  the  present  time,  of  passing  the  bill;  a  necessity 
stronger  than  ever  heretofore. 

This  bill  (Mr.  H.  continued  to  remark)  was  the  sane 
which  had  passed  the  Senate  at  the  last  session,  and 
which  had  passed  the  Senate  at  three  previous  sessions. 
Except  in  amount,  it  was  precisely  the  same.  Its  tiirte- 
ry  would  no  doubt  be  recollected  by  many  Senaton 
present,  and  the  difficulties  it  had  to  encounter;  and  whst 
he  had  now  chiefly  to  say  in  relation  to  it  was,  that  tine 
and  circumstances  bad  removed  those  difficulties^  as  be 
believed,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  and  he  hoped  that 
on  the  present  occasion  there  would  be  no  hesitation  in 
passing  the  bill. 

The  navigation  of  the  Wabash  (said  Mr.  H.)  is  iflti- 
mately  and  inseparably  connected  with  the  Wabash  sad 
Erie  canal.  It  is  through  the  navigation  of  this  river, 
which  empties  into  the  Ohio  river,  that  tbe  Wabask 
and  Erie  canal  unites  the  navigation  of  the  Missisnppi 
river  with  the  lakes,  and  opens  a  channel  of  iniaod 
navigation  between  the  two  great  commercial  empon- 
ums  of  the  country.  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  This 
line  of  navigation  is  on  the  most  direct  route;  it  is  the 
shortest  line  of  navigation  which  can  ever  be  opened 
between  those  cities.  The  river  itself  is  the  largest 
and  most  important  tributary  of  the  Ohio.  It  flo** 
through  a  larger  and  more  fertile  region  of  country 
than  any  other  river  of  the  Ohio.  It  floats  to  the  nsr- 
kets  of  New  Orleans  and  the  South  a  larger  quantity  of 
agricultural  productions  than  any  of  those  rivers.  In* 
deed,  it  is  questionable  whether  any  river  of  the  West, 
of  the  second  class,  not  even  excepting  the  Cumber- 
land, th«  Arkansas,  and  the  Red  river,  is  justly  enlitkd 
to  be  ranked  with  it  in  importance.  It  is  a  river  nsn- 
gable  for  steamboats  to  a  great  distance  up»  ^o  \m 
mouth  of  Tippecanoe,  perhaps  five  hundred  miles  frojB 
its  own  mouth.  But  this  navigation  is  safe  and  ccrtam 
only  in  times  of  high  water,  or  when  the  river  'S'^JJJ' 
what  swollen.  In  low  water  it  has  obstructions  whicn 
wholly  prevent  its  navigation,  and  these  obstructiow 
are  near  its  mouth.  They  entirely  destroy  the  useful- 
ness of  its  navigation  in  stages  of  low  water,  and  n 
some  dry  seasons  boats  with  the  produce  of  the  9^"^ 
have  been  unable  to  get  out  of  the  river  during  the 
whole  year.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  spring  and  suBj* 
merof  1834,  when  hundreds  of  thousandsof  dollars  wortft 
of  produce,  prepared  for  \he  markets  of  the  SoutD, 
literacy  rotted  on  hand. 

These  obstructions  (said  Mr.  H.)  are  below  y''"*^^"/]^ 
and  pretty  much  confined  to  a  region  of  river  awo* 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  extent.  They  consist  of  nj 
pies,  eight  or  nine  in  number,  which  are  filled  wiw 
rocks,  islands,  bars,  and  crooked  and  shallow  channels. 
At  the  Grand  Rapids,  the  most  difficult  of  these  pi»?J 
the  depth  at  low  water  is  but  two  and  a  half  feet.  >^ 
river  for  a  great  distance  is  the  boundary  between  to 
States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  the  improvement  oi 
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its  navigation  has  long  been  an  object  of  much  interest 
with  both  these  States.  In  1822  laws  were  passed  by 
both,  authorizing  a  joint  examination  of  the  obstructions 
by  engineers  of  each  State  This  examination  was  had, 
and  a  report  made  on  the  subject,  but  the  estimates 
were  considered  beyond  the  means  of  the  States  at  that 
time,  and  no  appropriation  was  made.  At  subsequent 
sessions  of  the  Legislatures  of  those  States,  about  one 
year  ago,  appropriations  to  a  very  limited  extent  were 
made;  but,  during  the  last  summer  and  fall,  the  water  of 
the  rirer  was  too  high  for  operations  upon  the  work, 
and  nothing  of  any  consequence  has  yet  been  done.  At 
the  recent  sessions  of  tliose  Legislatures,  other  appro- 
prialions  to  this  object  have  been  made,  and  the  ensu- 
ing season  will  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  one  of  great  exer- 
tion on  this  Bubject. 

The  work,  however,  is  too  important  and  heavy  for 
the  States,  and  one  which,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be 
accomplished  by  this  Government.     The  aid  of  this  Gov- 
ernment is  wanted,  and  skilful  engineers  are  needed. 
These  obstructions  ouglit  to  be  removed  by  a  canal 
around  them  that  would  pass  steamboats,  and  the  work, 
in  whatever  manner  and  by  whomsoever  undertaken,  is 
too  important  to  be  any  longer  neglected.     Heretofore, 
this  has  not  been  considered  by  the  federal  Government 
an  object  of  much  magnitude.    This  river,  unconnected 
with  any  other  channel  of  commerce,  has  been  thought 
to  belong  to  a  class  of  local  objects,  not  specially  entitled 
to  the  consideration  and  means  of  this  Government. 
Now,  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  is  opened.     The  navi- 
gation of  the  summit  level  section  was  commenced  on 
the  4th  day  of  July  last,  and  other  large  sections  will 
be  opened  during  the  ensuing  spring.     That  portion  of 
the  canal,  as  originally  located,  which  lies  within  the 
State  of  Indiana,  is,  with  the  exception  of  thirty-five  or 
forty  miles,  all  under  contract;  and  by  an  act  of  the  last 
Legislature  of  that  State,  the  canal  is  to  be  continued 
down  the  Wabash  to  Terre  Haute,  a  further  distance  of 
eighty  or  ninety  miles.     The  valley  of  the  Maumee, 
from  the  Indiana  line  to  Lake  Erie,  will,  after  the  Michi- 
gan boundary  question  shall  be  settled,  be  speedily  made 
by  the  SUte  of  Ohio,  and  then  this  Wabash  river,  instead 
of  being  a  local  object,  not  entitled  to  be  considered  of 
national  importance,  will  be  an  important  link  in  the 
chain  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  useful  inland  navi- 
jS^t'ions  in  the  world;  certainly  the  most  important  that 
w  or  can  be  made  in  the  United  States— an  inland  navi- 
^tion  the  shortest  and  the  best  that  can  exist  between 
New  York  and  New  Orleans.     Now,  sir,  (said  Mr.  H.,) 
when  this  bill  was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Senate 
one  year  ago,  not  one  mile  of  this  canal  had  been  opened 
to  navigation.     No  highway  of  commerce  then  could  be 
ttid  to  connect  the  custom-houses  and  the  ports  of  entry 
on  the  lakes  with  those  on  tlie  Mississippi.     All  this 
change  has  taken  place  since.     The  condition  of  this 
^h      *"^  °^  ^^^  whole  country,  has  since  essentially 
CDanged.    The  navigation  of  this  river  is  closely  and  in- 
•eparably  connected  with  the  canal.     Without  its  im- 
provement, the  canal  must  be  a  great  portion  of  the 
y^r  comparatively  useless.     The  canal  is  now  ahead  of 
"je  river;  and,  begin  this  work  when  you  may,  the  canal 
wn  continue  ahead. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  the  navigation  across  the 
'[[™"5^  level  of  the  country  is  already  perfect,  and  a 
■Picndid  work  is  going  on  in  the  valleys  of  the  Maumee 
«wi  the  Wabash.  It  has  changed  the  condition  of  the 
•nole  country,  ft  has  sold  for  you  millions  of  acres  of 
tr^'  *^  *^a»  brought  you  millions  of  dollars  into  the 
T^yy,  and  you  are  already  doubly  paid  for  your  canal 
g*nt  of  1827.  The  ordinance  of  1787  had  designated 
*  summit  level  as  a  carrying  place  between  the  navi- 
J* ,  5  ^*ters  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
■no  nad  guarantied  its  free  navigation  for  ever.     The 


Government  of  the  United  States  ought  to  have  made 
this  canal.  The  guarantee  has  not  been  kept  inviolate; 
but  the  work  has  been  performed,  and  is  in  a  state  of 
rapid  completion  by  the  State  of  Indiana.  Things  have 
rapidly  changed  upon  the  Upper  Wabash  within  the  last 
year.  There  is  now  no  question  about  local  and  national- 
objects,  in  reference  to  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  and 
the  navigation  of  the  Wabash.  These  works  can  no 
longer  be  considered  as  separate,  or  of  doubtful  import- 
ance in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  A  great  highway 
of  commerce  is  established  there,  and  the  union  of  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  northern  lakes  is  effect- 
ed. All  objections  of  this  sort  to  the  passage  of  the  bill 
will  no  doubt  hereafter  entirely  cease.  It  will  obtain 
the  sanction  of  the  Executive,  as  I  believe,  and  I  hope 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  expressed  a  hope  that  the  bill  would 
pass.  The  State  Legislatures  had  considered  it  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  had  made  larger  appropriations 
for  it  than  for  any  other  object.  These  waters  form  the 
connexion  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  naviga- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Approving,  as  he  did  gene- 
rally, of  the  principle  on  which  the  objections  of  the 
President  in  reference  to  this  bill  are  founded,  he  thought 
the  President  mistaken  in  his  application  of  that  princi- 
ple in  this  case.  The  State  of  Illinois  had  a  small  in- 
terest in  this  matter,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  State 
of  Indiana;  yet  such  was  the  anxiety  of  the  Legislature 
of  Illinois  to  see  the  work  accomplished,  that  it  had  now 
made  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  towards  it.  He  hoped 
that  this  would  tend  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  President, 
that  he  might  see  that  he  had  been  in  the  wrong. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  bill  was  order- 
ed to  a  third  reading. 

NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

The  Senate  then  took  up  the  unfinished  business  of 
yesterday,  being  the  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Bsktov. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  to  strike  out  the 
word  **  surplus," 

Mr.  ROBBINS  rose  aod  addressed  the  Senate  as 
follows: 

The  proposed  appropriation  of  three  millions  on  the 
last  night  of  the  last  Congress,  (now  forced  into  this 
debate,  on  the  resolution  now  proposed  to  pledge  the 
surplus  revenue  to  the  defences  and  armament  of  the 
country,  and  making  so  prominent  a  part  in  this  debate, 
though  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion presented  by  the  resolution,)  this  three  million  aj)- 
propriation,  I  say,  was  refused,  on  the  ground  that  it 
could  not  be  granted  as  proposed,  without  a  violation  of 
the  constitution,  which  we  are  all  sworn  to  support,  or, 
in  other  words  which  we  are  all  sworn  not  to  violate. 
It  is  true,  other  objections  were  urged,  and  had  their 
weight;  but  this  was  the  decisive  objection;  at  least,  it 
was  so  with  me;  and,  as  I  believe,  with  that  abused  ma- 
jority with  whom  I  voted.  I  think  it  the  more  necessary 
to  make  this  statement,  as  1  see  the  ground  of  refusal 
by  the  Senate  has  been  strangely  misconceived,  or  still 
more  strangely  misrepresented,  in  quarters  and  by  per- 
sons  of  whom  better  information  or  more  candor  might 
have  been  expected. 

I  propose  now  (said  Mr.  R.)  simply  to  review  that 
ground,  and  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  argument  that 
went  to  prove  conclusively,  as  I  then  thought,  and  still 
think,  that  such  an  appropriation  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  constitution. 

The  proposed  appropriation  was  in  these  words: 

**And  be  il  furlher  enaded.  That  the  sum  of  three  mil- 
lion of  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  be  expended,  in  whole  or  in  part,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  for  the 
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military  and  naval  aenrice,  including  fortiiicationa  and 
ordnance,  and  increase  of  the  navy:  /Vopuinf  such  ex- 
penditure shall  be  rendered  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  prior  to  the  next  meeting  of  Congress.'* 

Who  was  to  judge  of  the  necessity  here  spoken  of? 
The  President  himself.  Then  the  money  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  to  be  used  at  his 
discretion.  How  was  the  money  to  be  expended?  For 
any  naval  or  military  preparation  lor  the  defence  of  the 
country,  and  that  also  in  his  discretion.  Under  the  im- 
plied authority  of  this  vote,  then,  the  President  might 
raise  an  army  in  addition  to  our  present  army;  for  this 
would  be  for  military  service  in  defence  of  the  country, 
if  he  chose  so  to  consider  it.  Under  the  express  author- 
ity of  this  vote  he  might  provide  a  navy  in  addition  to 
our  present  navy;  for  this,  too,  would  be  lor  naral  ser- 
vice in  defence  of  the  country,  if  he  chose  so  to  consider 
it.  I  need  not  say  tliat  an  authority  to  do  these  things 
implies  an  authority  to  do  all  other  things  which  would 
be  necessary  and  proper  as  means  to  these  ends. 

How  any  constitutional  jurist  could  conceive  that  such 
an  appropriation,  with  this  sweeping  authority,  would 
not  be  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  or  how  any  such 
jurist  can  still  contend  for  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
constitution,  I  am  at  a  lose  to  imagine.  Why,  who  does 
not  see,  it  is  to  transfer,  by  a  vote  of  Congress,  to  the 
Executive,  all  the  powers  of  war,  except  merely  those 
of  issuing  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  of  actually 
declaring  and  waging  war?  powers  vested  by  the  con- 
stitution in  Congress,  expressly  and  exclusively.  The 
constitution  expressly  ordains  that  the  Congress  is  to 
raise  armies  and  to  provide  navies;  and  yet  this  appro* 
priation  would  have  authorized  the  Executive  to  do 
both.  I  need  not  remind  this  body,  for  to  them  it  is  a 
truism,  that  all  the  powen  of  Congress  are  trust  powers, 
and  incapable  of  alienation  or  substitution  by  the  trustee. 
Where  is  the  constitutional  jurist,  I  ask,  either  here  or 
elsewhere,  who  will  seriously  contend  that  Congress  can 
transfer  the  constitutional  powera  expressly  intrusted  to 
them,  exclusively  intrusted,  to  the  Executive,  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  him?  Yet  we  have  heard  an  honorable  gentle- 
man on  this  floor  boast  that  the  moment  when  he  voted 
for  this  appropriation  as  proposed,  he  considers  as  the 

groudest  moment  of  his  life.  What  a  life  that  must  have 
een,  if  its  proudest  moment  was  that  in  which  an  effort 
was  made,  though  unsuccessfully,  in  which  he  partici- 
pated, and  of  which  he  might  say  **  nwgna  para  fw^* 
that  went  in  its  direct  tcncfcncy  and  effect  to  make  an 
bpen  inroad  upon  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and 
to  undermine  its  fabric;  to  unframe  its  very  frame,  by. 
subverting  the  great  principle  of  its  structure,  namely, 
*?  °ri**P'"fif  *"<*  confining  its  different  powers  to 
their  different  departments;  a  separation  essential  to  the 
very  being  of  a  free  Government;  and  in  which,  and  by 
which,  liberty  herself  has  her  life,  and  breath,  and  be- 
tng,  and  aliment.  But  here  I  take  the  part  of  the  gen- 
tleman against  the  gentleman  himself,  and  deny  that  he 
has  done  justice  to  his  life.  I  do  not  believe  that  his 
three  million  vote  is  the  climax  of  his  merit,  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  his  Kfe;  nor  that  his  biographer  will  so  con- 
sider it.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  merits  of 
his  life  are  so  many,  and  so  much  brighter,  that  his  biog- 
rapher will  omit  the  mention  of  this  altogether;  or,  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  that  at  least  he  never  will  record  it 
as  one  of  his  eulogies.  It  will  be  one  of  those  passages 
in  his  work  which  the  biographer,  if  a  friend,  will  be 
willing  the  reader  should  overlook,  or  forget  as  soon  as 
possible. 

But  it  is  said  the  objections  might  have  been  obviated 
by  amendments.  But  how  could  this  be?  Recollect 
the  appropriation  was  to  be  not  only  contingent,  but  dis- 
cretionary; discretionary  as  to  the  object.  The  discre- 
tion was  the  great  thing  desired  of  us;  this  was  the  end 


and  aim  of  the  project.  Now,  to  make  it  specific  vonU 
be,  not  to  amend,  but  to  destroy  the  project  alto^etber. 
Subsequent  events  show  that  it  was  so  considered,  fur  the 
conferees  did  make  it  specific;  and  because  they  msdc  it 
so  the  project  was  abandoned,  and  considered  as  lost  sad 
destroyed,  and  all  appropriations  for  defence  were  irofij- 
nantly  abandoned  with  it.  True,  this  was  not  avowed 
at  the  time,  nay,  it  was  studiously  disguised;  for,  indeed, 
it  would  not  do  to  avow  that  the  Executive  insiiAed  on 
this  discretionary  power  as  the  condition  sine  qua  mm  to 
the  country,  for  having  any  even  the  ordinary  appropri- 
ations for  the  works  of  defence.  Nor  would  it  do  to 
avow  that  the  President  himself  desired  a  discretim 
that,  in  the  then  critical  state  of  things,  would  make 
him  the  arbiter  of  peace  and  war  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, believed,  as  it  then  was  and  would  be,  that  the  de^ 
sire  of  this  discretionary  power  was  prompted  solely  by 
his  hostile  feeling  and  intentions  towards  France.  Hence 
all  that  parliamentary  machinery  was  got  up  and  played 
off  in  a  House  of  Representatives  now  gone  by,  (of 
which  we  have  seen  the  evidence  in  their  journals,)  to 
give  out  the  appearance  to  the  public  that  the  ngret- 
ment  of  the  conferees  waa  not  reported  to  the  House, 
cither  for  the  want  of  time  before  the  House  became 
defunct,  or  for  the  want  of  a  quorum  to  receive  the  re- 
port; and  for  the  further  object,  to  have  a  pretext  for 
fiistening  upon  the  Senate  tne  odium  of  having  occa- 
sioned the  delay  which  had  occasioned  the  loss  of  the 
whole  bill,  containing  all  the  ordinary  as  well  as  extraor- 
dinary appropriations  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  real  question?  The 
real  question  ia,  whether  the  appropriation  as  proposed 
was  constitutional.  That  is  the  question  on  which  ve 
voted,  and  that  is  the  vote  which  we  are  challenged  to 
vindicate.  Its  correctness  or  incorrectness  mast  be 
tested  by  the  constitution,  applied  to  the  appropriatwa 
as  proposed,  not  to  the  appropriation  as  it  might  hate 
been  proposed,  or  might  have  been  modified.  Wc^aiw 
or  fall  as  the  constitution  shall  determine  the  appropri- 
ation as  proposed  to  be  or  not  to  be  constitutional;  w 
do  the  gentlemen  who  voted  for  the  appropriation  tf 
proposed.  They  can  derive  no  justification  from  J""* 
possible  modifications  which  might  have  been  given,  but 
were  not  given,  to  the  appropriation. 

The  constitution  ordains  that  "no  money  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appro- 
priations made  by  law." 

Now,  an  appropriation  may  be  either  general  or  sp« 
cific;  and  it  is  made  a  question  of  interpretation  wheiner 
specific  appropriations  only  are  hereby  intended.    Tn» 
is  the  interpretation  which  the  practice  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  put  upon  this  clause,  and  it  is  founded  upon 
reasoning  which  appeara  to  me  conclusive  in  favo*"  J 
the  practice;  the  reasoning  alluded  to  I  will  advert  to 
hereafter.    At  present  I  only  say  that  it  is  not  ^^^^^P^ 
to  decide  this  question  of  interpretation  in  order  to  «• 
cide  upon  the  constitutional  character  of  the  three  nw  • 
lion  appropriation;  for  that  goes  beyond  appropnat'^J* 
even  the  most  general,  which  implies  some  objector©  • 
jects  already  defined  and  established  by  law  for  the  ex- 
penditure.    But  this  appropriation  gave  not  only  y^.' 
tionary  power  over  the  money,  but  power  to  ^"p."*. 
and  establish  the  objects  of  expenditure,  and  object 
which  it  is  only  competent  for  the  Legislature  to  ong  • 
nate  and  establish.     In  this  its  distinguishing  fr**"^' 
making  its  distinctive  character,  this  three  n^'^'^^'^.K 
propriation  has  no  precedent  in  our  history,  "^^^^iIq^ 
has  a  semblance  of  analogy  to  it,  not  one.    ^'*^/"  /-^ 
appropriation  for  diplomatic  intercourse,  and  the 
million  for  t4»e  same  object,  so  vaunted  by  sofflc  8^? 
men  as  precedents  in  point,  were  not  even  general  r 
propriations;  for,  though  general  in  appearance  on 
bill,  yet  coupled  with  the  proceedings  had  between 
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Cxecutiye  and  the  Senate,  but  for  public  rpMons  bad 
in  8ecn«t,  they  became  in  fact  specific  appropriations,  as 
•peeific  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  they  could  be  made. 
This  has  been  most  clearly  and  happily  demonstrated 
bj  the  honorable  gentleman  firom  Tennessee,  [Mr. 
HThits,]  who  Toted  with  us  against  this  appropriation. 
But,  waiving  this,  and  admitting  for  the  present  these 
appropriations  to  have  been  general,  still  the  appropria- 
tion does  not  go  beyond  appropriation.  It  is  for  ex- 
penditure on  the  diplomatic  intercourse,  which  the  con- 
stitution itself  confides  to  the  executive  department.  It 
conveys  neither  expressly  nor  by  implication  any  power 
not  belonging  to  the  executive  department,  and  inhe- 
rent therein)  nor,  indeed,  any  such  power;  it  simply 
gives  him  authority  to  expend  the  money  upon  a 
subject  confided  to  him  by  the  constitution,  namely, 
the  diplomatic  intercourse.  So  that,  had  these  appro- 
priations been  general,  instead  of  being  specific,  as  they 
in  fact  were,  they  would  be  no  precedents  for  this  ap- 
propriation. 

But  suppose  this  three  million  appropriation  had  not 
l^ne  beyond  appropriation  merely;  had  not  given  to 
the  Executive  powers  which  the  constitution  gives  to  the 
Congress,  and  which  can  only  be  exercised  by  Con- 
gress, but  was  simply  a  general  appropriation  of  money 
to  be  expended  on  objects  already  established  by  law, 
would  the  appropriation,  for  being  general,  therefore 
be  unconstitutional?    This  depends,  as  I  said,  upon  the 
interpretation  of  that  clause  of  the  constitution  which 
says  that  "  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury 
but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law.'* 
The  interpretation  given  to  it  by  the  practice  of  the 
Government  I  have  already  referred  to.     I  think  this 
the  true  interpretation,  and  necessary  to  fulfil  the  inten- 
tion of  the  constitution.     For  why  was  this  provision 
inserted  in  the  constitution?     Because  the  theory  of  the 
constitution  supposes  the  Congress  is  to*  raise  all  the 
funds  to  be  raised  for  the  Government;  to  prescribe  all 
the  objects  on  which  these  funds  are  to  be  expended, 
and  to  control  the  expenditure  on  all,  and  because  to 
this  control  this  provision  was  necessary.     The  Con- 
gress is  made  the  trustee  of  the  people  for  these  several 
purposes.    The  constitution  expressly  ordains  that  the 
Congress  are  to  Uy  and  collect  the  taxes,  the  duties, 
the  imposts,  the  excises.     To  prescribe  the  objects  of 
expenditure  is  implied  in  the  enumerated  powers  given 
to  Congress  to  be  executed  by  them.     To  control  the 
expenditure,  and  to  enable  Congress  to  control  it,  this 
provision  was  inserted,  for  it  could  have  no  other  as- 
signable purpose.     Now,  to  control  the  expenditure, 
Cong^ss  must  not  only  prescribe  the  object,  but  limit 
the  amount  to  be  expended  upon  it;  otherwise,  and  if 
Congress  only  prescribes  the  object,  but  does  not  limit 
the  amount  to  be  expended  upon  it,  it  is  the  Executive 
who  controls  the  expenditure,  and  not  the  Congress. 
Now,  to  prescribe  the  object,  and  to  limit  the  amount 
of  expenditure  upon  it,  is  to  make  a  specific  appropria- 
tion.    The  two  thinn  are  identical.     Then,  as  certain- 
ly as  that  the  constitution  did  intend  the  Congress  to 
have  the  control  of  ttte  public  expenditure,  (which  no- 
body disputes  or  doubts,)  it  did  intend  specific  appro- 
priations, and  none  other. 

I  deem  it  no  slight  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the 
interpretation  which  makes  the  constitution  to  require 
specific  appropriations,  that  it  falls  in  with  all  our  pre- 
possessions on  the  subject,  all  our  habitual  impressions, 
all  our  received  opinions;  and  this  as  well  of  those  who 
approved  as  of  those  who  disapproved  of  the  three  mil- 
lion appropriation.  It  is  a  common,  a  received  and 
accreditable  article  of  constitutional  faith.  This  has  been 
apparent  throughout  the  whole  of  this  debate;  for  those 
gentlemen  who  have  defended  this  three  million  ap- 
propriation have  labored  hard  to  make  out  this  appro- 


priation to  be  specific,  or  to  find  somewhere  in  some 
part  of  our  history  of  appropriations  some  precedent 
that  would  give  some  countenance  to  the  generality  of 
this,  clearly  evincing  that  they  felt  the  prima  facie  case 
to  be  against  them;  tiie  common  impression  to  be  against 
them;  the  tide  of  precedents  to  be  against  them;  in  a 
word,  that  they  had  the  laboring  oar  in  the  case.  Now, 
this  could  not  have  been  so  if  their  previous  and  habit- 
ual opinions  had  been  that  general  appropriations  were 
constitutional. 

I  am  aware  that,  in  justice,  I  ought  to  make  one  gen- 
tleman an  exception  to  the  generality  of  my  statement, 
I  mean  the  honorable  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
[Mr.  Baowir.]  I  confess  that  he  seemed  to  be  wholly 
unembarrassed  by  the  difficulties  which  had  so  much  em- 
barrassed all  the  other  speakers  on  the  same  side  of  the 
House.  He  had  a  short  and  ea^  way  with  the  dissent- 
ers. He  told  US  that  an  appropriation,  when  passed, 
became  a  law,  and  the  money  to  be  drawn  would  then 
be  drawn  out  of  the  treasury  in  consequence  of  an  ap- 
propriation made  by  kw.  So,  and  according  to  him, 
there  could  be  and  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  un- 
constitutional appropriation;  for  every  appropriation, 
when  passed,  becomes  a  law,  and  therefore,  according 
to  him,  becomes  constitutional. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
BvcHAif  AH]  seemed  to  think  it  prudent  to  be  a  little 
cautious  how  he  answered  to  the  interrogatory  put  to 
him  by  my  friend  from  Delaware,  [Mr.  Clattoit,]  aa 
to  general  appropriations.  The  honorable  gentleman 
looked  about  him,  carefully,  on  all  sides;  he  seemed  to 
see  a  dilemma  ahead,  and  that  an  indiscreet  answer 
might  involve  him  in  straits  where,  with  Scylla  on  one 
side,  and  Charybdis  on  the  other,  he  might  peradven- 
ture  get  foundered.  The  honorable  g^ntieman  was  too 
wary  to  commit  himself  by  a  categorical  answer.  But, 
if  the  same  interrogatory  had  been  put  to  the  honora- 
ble gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  1  do  not  see  how  it 
could  have  embarrassed  him  in'  the  least,  or  how  any 
interrogatory  of  the  sort  could.  Suppose  an  appropria^ 
tion  of  twenty  millions,  in  a  gross  sum,  for  the  uses  of 
the  Government  for  the  current  year;  and  suppose  he 
were  asked,  would  that  appropriation  be  constitutional.' 
His  prompt  and  unhesitating  answer  I  should  expect  to 
be:  «  Undoubtedly;  for,  when  passed,  it  would  become 
a  law,  and  would  be  therefore  constitutional." 

1  admit  the  gentleman  to  be  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
erality of  the  statement  which  I  have  made,  and  that  he 
holds  the  singular  opinion  that  general  appropriations 
are  Constitutional;  and  he  holds  it,  too,  for  a  reason  as 
singular,  as  it  appears  to  me,  as  the  opinion  itself. 
Though  all  others,  so  far  as  I  know,  hold  tliat  the  law 
referred  to  in  the  constitution  means  some  law  passed 
previotisly  to  the  appropriation,  or,  at  least,  independ- 
ently of  the  appropriation,  he  holds  it  to  be  the  identi- 
cal law  made  by  the  appropriation. 

A  mind  disposed  to  despondency,  on  a  view  of  the 
falling  fortunes  of  our  free  republic,  would  be  apt  to 
draw  a  gloomy  presage  from  one  peculiar  feature  of  this 
debate.  It  has  been  made  the  occasion  by  the  honorable 
mover  of  the  resolutions,  unprovoked  to  do  it,  unne« 
cessarily  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  defenders  of  the 
constitution;  and  to  make  their  act,  to  prevent  and  pre- 
venting a  violation  of  the  constitution,  a  prime  against 
the  country.  He  professed  his  object  to  be  to  arraign 
them  before  the  bar  of  the  country  on  this  criminal 
charge;  and  he  spoke  with  confidence  of  their  anti- 
cipated condemnation.  In  the  great  contest  that  is 
groing  on  here,  and  has  long  been  going  on,  between 
lawless  power  on  the  one  side,  and  constitutional  power 
on  the  other,  and  af\cr  so  many  triumphs  of  the  former 
over  the  latter,  perhaps  he  is  not  extravagant  nor  wild 
in  his  expectation  of  another,  in  this  appeal  to  the  peo« 
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pie.  This  attempt  to  make  the  defence  of  the  consti- 
tution a  crime  against  the  country,  which  before  has 
been  repeatedly  made,  and  with  too  much  success,  I 
consider  as  one  among  the  many  sickly  symptoms  of 
our  expiring  liberties,  and  of  the  rapid  approaches  of 
death  to  our  free  Government.  We  have  lived  to  see, 
and  have  seen  it  in  this  very  case,  a  noble  sentiment  of 
devotion  to  the  constitution — a  sentiment  that  would 
have  done  honor  to  Roman  virtue  in  the  best  days  of 
Romet  and  which,  in  better  days  of  this  republic, 
would  have  found  an  echo  in  every  American  bosom, 
denounced  as  a  sentiment  little  short  of  treason  to  the 
country,  and  the  denunciation  received  with  a  tempest 
of  applause — I  will  not,  for  I  am  not  permitted  to  say 
where,  but  where,  I  may  say,  of  all  places  it  ought 
least  to  have  been  expected.  And  this  noble  sentiment 
of  devotion  to  the  constitution,  which  ought  to  have 
made  the  author  the  idol  of  the  people,  is  relied  upon  as 
a  torch  to  kindle  the  popular  indignation  against  him. 
And  for  this  incendiary  purpose,  this  torch  is,  by  an  ex- 
traordinary effort,  to  be  carried  to  every  region,  and 
applied  to  every  nook  and  corner  of  our  wide  domain. 
Tea,  it  is  so;  shut  our  eyes  to  the  melancholy  fact  as 
we  miy,  this  constitution,  the  noblest  fabric  ever  raised 
on  earth  by  human  wisdom  for  human  liberty,  is  fast 
fftvine[way;  this  torrent  of  lawless  power  is  forcing  it 
from  its  foundations;,  the  people  look  on  and  see  col- 
umn  falling  after  column,  and  they  look  on  with  uncon- 
cern; nay,  instead  of  stemming,  they  yield,  they  add 
themselves  to  it,  and  awell  the  torrent;  they  seem  to 
have  eaten  of  the  insane  root,  and  to  be  madly  in  love 
with  their  own  destruction.  How  else  could  they  be 
invoked  to  adjure  the  great  defender  of  the  constitution 
as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  to  take  a  fervid  senti- 
ment of  devotion  to  the  constitution  as  the  evidence  of 
bisguih^ 

But  let  him  not  despond  nor  falter  in  his  course;  let 
him  still  pursue,  as  he  hitherto  has  done,  **  that  fame 
which  follows,  not  that  which  is  run  after;  that  fame 
which,  sooner  or  later,  never  fails  to  do  justice  to  the 
pursuit  of  noble  ends  by  noble  means."  And  if  our  free 
republic  is  doomed  to  perish,  of  which  the  signs  are  so 
many  and  so  portentous,  and  by  her  own  suicidal  hands, 
atill  she  will  live  in  history;  and  history,  the  dispenser 
of  fame,  will  charge  herself  with  his.  O!  let  him  think 
how  poor  are  all  the  honors  of  office,  compared  to  the 
glory  of  being  a  chosen  theme  for  the  muse  of  history  to 
celebrate,  to  be  her  promethean  fire,  to  enkindle  in  the 
liuman  breast  the  flame  of  patriotism  in  all  altertimes! 
Let  him  recollect  that,  whenever  we  think  of  the  great 
men  who  have  made  the  glory  of  any  age  or  country, 
we  think  not  of  the  offices  they  have  filled,  however  dig- 
nified. No;  these  are  sunk  and  lost  out  of  sight;  we  think 
only  of  that  splendor,  of  that  halo  of  glory,  which  their 
minds  and  their  achievements  have  thrown  around  them. 
Who  now  ever  thinks  of  Demosthenes  as  the  Senator  of 
Areopagus,  as  the  archon  of  Athens,  as  the  ambassador 
so  often  to  so  many  States,  or  as  the  acknowledged 
chief  and  leader  of  the  Grecian  confederacy  for  so  many 
years?  No;  we  think  of  him  as  the  devoted  patriot 
who  bared  his  bosom  and  breasted  the  storm  which  he 
saw  gathering  and  coming  to  overwhelm  the  liberties  of 
his  country;  and  which  did  come;  did  overwhelm  these 
liberties,  and  break  with  a  fearful  and  fatal  violence  on 
his  own  head;  and  we  think,  too,  of  that  *'  resistless  elo- 
quence" which,  in  that  cause,  <<  shook  the  arsenal,  and 
Ailmine<l  over  Greece  to  Macedon,  and  Artaxerxes' 
throne;"  whose  animating  sounds,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  after  the  revolution  of  so  many  ages,  still  vibrate 
on  the  human  ear;  and  whose  stirring  appeals  still  in- 
fluence and  carry  with  him  the  human  heart. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  now  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on 
the  tabic,  in  consequence  of  the  change  in  our  relations 


with   France,   which   rendered  their   adoption  unne- 
cessary. 

Mr.  BENTON  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays;  which 
were  ordered. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  decided  as  follovi: 

YsAS — Messrs.  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Crittenden, 
Davis,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Goldsborough,  Kent,  Knight, 
Leigh,  Moore,  Naudain,  Porter,  Swift,  Tyler— 15. 

Nats— Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Clayton, 
Ewing  of  Illinois,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Hubbard,  King  of 
Alabama,  King  of  Georgia,  Linn,  McKean,  Morris, 
Niles,  Prentiss,  Bobbins,  Buggies,  Tallmadge,  Tomlin- 
son.  Wall,  Webster,  White,  Wright— 33. 

So  the  motion  was  negatived. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  to  strike 
out  the  word  «<  surplus,"  by  yeas  and  nays,  as  fullovi: 

Ybas— Messrs.  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton,  Crit- 
tenden, Davis,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Goldsborough,  Hen- 
dricks, Kent,  King  of  Georg'w,  Knight,  Leigh,  McKean, 
Moore,  Naudain,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Kobbins,  Swift,  Ton- 
linson,  Tyler,  Webster^2S. 

Nats — Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Ewing 
of  Illinois,  Hill,  Hubbard,  King  of  Alabama,  Lino, 
Morris,  Niles,  Ruggles,  Shepley,  Tallmadge,  Tipton, 
Wall,  White,  Wright— 17. 

Tike  question  was  then  taken  on  the  substitute  for 
the  first  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  PmasToar,  and  it  was 
negfatived. 

Mr.  EWING,  of  Ohio,  then  offered  an  amendment  in 
the  form  of  an  additional  resolution,  but,  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  WEBSTER,  withdrew  his  proposition,  un- 
til the  question  should  have  been  taken  on  the  first  reso- 
lution as  amended. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  moved  to  amend  the  resolutions  bjr 
inserting,  at  the  end  of  the  first  resolution,  a  new  seriei 
of  resolutions. 

Mr.  SHEPLEY  said  it  was  not  his  intention  to  enter 
into  tha  debate  upon  the  resolutions,  but  he  wished  to 
nnake  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to  some  of  the  topics 
which  had  been  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 
And  he  desired  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
most  distinctly  to  one  of  the  statements  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Ewiko.]  In  his  estimate  ol 
the  surplus  in  the  treasury,  he  includes  the  seven  mil- 
lions of  the  stock  of  the  Dank  of  the  United  States.  W 
is,  therefore,  in  his  judgment,  not  only  the  duly  of  the 
bank  to  pay  over  that  sum  at  the  expiration  of  the 
charter,  but  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  it  had  bees 
so  stated  here  by  the  friends  of  the  bank. 

[Mr.  EwiMo  explained,  in  subsUnce,  that  he  bad  not 
asserted  that  the  money  would  be  then  paid  over,  but 
that  the  amount  miglu  be  realized  by  a  sale  of  the  sIockj 
that  the  stock  now  sold  so  high  ss  to  enable  us  to  raise 
from  that  stock,  he  thought,  eight  and  a  half  million*  o\ 
dollars.]  . 

Mr.  Sbxplxt  said  he  was  willing  to  receive  the  exp»' 
nation,  and  deaired  only  to  present  the  case  as  the  Sen- 
ator wished  to  have  it/ but  it  was  certainly  presented  to 
us  to  show  tliat  we  were  to  legislate,  and  ought  to  leg*** 
late,  as  if  it  were  certain  that  tlvc  amount  of  that  stocK 
would  be  in  the  treasury  in  season  to  meet  the  deman 
thus  to  be  made  upon  it.  Although  this  allegation  »» 
been  made,  and  although  he  admitted  that  it  has  been 
correctly  made,  and  believed  that  it  ought  to  be  V^f^TZ 
in  the  treasury,  he  had  no  confidence  that  it  would  De 
so.  He  understood  the  Senator  also  to  assert  that  there 
was  a  surplus  over  the  seven  millions,  of  about  one  »» ' 
lion  and  a  half,  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  making  in  ^ 
whole  to  be  applied  to  our  use  eight  and  a  half  ni""Or' 
[Mr.  Ewivo  explained,  that  he  did  not  assert  tw» 
there  was  such  a  surplus  in  the  bank,  but  only  exprt*"^ 
his  belief  that  there  was;  it  was  his  opinion  merely  J 
Mr.  SHsrLST  said  he  did  not  undersUnd  the  Senatort 
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M  ipeaking  from  ictual  knowledge,  but  as  giving  his 
opinion,  as  collected  from  the  returns  made  by  the  bank, 
and  from  documents  open  to  all.  He  believed  that  we 
might  be  justly  entitled  to  the  whole  amount  stated,  and 
if  the  bank  would  pay  us  what  was  our  due  he  would  be 
glad;  but  he  feared  we  should  never  get  any  thing  in  sea- 
son for  us  to  legislate  upon  it  this  tession  as  available; 
and  that  nothing  would  be  received  until  after  the  ter- 
nunation  of  an  equitable  process,  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
the  corporation.  He  did  not  expect,  looking  at  the  his- 
tory of  the  past,  that  any  thing  would  be  paid  without 
litigation.  He  would  vote  with  the  gentleman  for  a  bill 
to  sell  tbe  stock  at  any  price  not  under  par,  as  soon  as 
be  pleased.  That  there  was  a  surplus  in  the  treasury, 
after  satisfying  the  amount  chargeable  upon  it  for  the 
last  year,  he  supposed,  did  not  admit  of  doubt.  But  he 
did  not  think  it  was  proper  to  legislate  as  if  the  amount 
of  tbe  stock  of  the  bank  was  to  come  into  the  treasury 
the  present  year.  Nor  did  he  think  It  proper  to  regard 
tbe  sum  already  appropriated  by  law,  as  existing  in  the 
treasury  for  any  purpose  of  legislation.  It  could  not  be 
appropriated  a  second  time.  This  sum,  therefore,  of 
about  seven  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  being  already 
legally  disposed  of,  must  be  deducted  from  the  amount 
estimated  to  be  in  the  treasury. 

He  could  not  be  expected  to  place  great  confidence 
lo  the  statements  as  to  the  condition  of  the  treasury, 
when  he  recollected  that  two  sessions  since  we  were  in- 
formed, from  that  side  of  the  House,  that  the  treasury 
was  bankrupt;  that  the  demands  upon  it  could  not  be 
met;  and  when  a  report  established  tbe  contrary,  we 
were  then  told  that  the  causes  then  operating  would 
soon  produce  the  result  predicted.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun]  takes  to  himself  credit  for 
having  Ust  aession  stated  that  there  would  be  an  excess 
of  nine  millions;  but  even  he  was  silent,  if  my  memory 
is  ri^ht,  when  ruin  and  bankruptcy  were  so  often 
predicted. 

Another  subject  to  which  he  wished  to  allude  was 
the  alarm  exhibited  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
[Mr.  Calhouv,]  lest  the  Government  should  obtain  the 
control  of  public  sentiment,  and  so  influence  public 
•entinnent,  and  public  opinion,  as  to  maintain  its  power 
by  the  elections.  This,  it  was  supposed,  was  to  be  done 
first  by  the  means  of  the  office-holders. 

One  of  the  Senators  informed  us  that  the  army  and 
navy  were  <*  sound  to  the  core,"  so  that  no  aid  can  be 
expected  or  feared  from  them.  Another  class  of  offi- 
cers, by  which  the  elections  were  to  be  controlled,  were 
the  officers  of  the  customs.  No  one  as  well  acquainted 
as  be  was  with  their  duties  would  expect  much  aid  in 
the  elections  from  them.  Look  at  the  character  of  their 
duties;  their  business  is  to  enforce  the  laws,  to  collect 
the  Uxes,  to  seize  upon  property,  and  cause  its  forfeit- 
ure for  violation  of  law.  They  are  compelled  as  it  were 
to  pry  into  men's  business,  and  to  come  in  contact  with 
their  private  interests  and  affairs.  Such  duties  as  these 
are  not  calcuhtted  to  give  them  an  influence  over  popu- 
lar elections. 

Another  class  was  the  land  officers;  and  with  their 
duties  he  was  not  familiar,  but  could  readily  perceive 
.that  they  were  to  collect  money  from  the  citizens,  to 
make  entries  for  lands,  and  to  decide  upon  conflict- 
ing pretensions;  and  it  did  not  seem  to  him  that  these 
were  duties  calculated  to  make  them  very  popular. 

But  the  most  formidable  class,  and  the  one  most  alarm- 
ing to  the  gentleman,  is  that  of  the  postmasters.  By 
these  public  opinion  was  to  be  comfpted  and  controlled. 
A  large  portion  of  them,  a  very  large  majority,  if  they 
were  bribed  or  influenced  by  money,  were  influenced 
by  rery  small  sums;  and,  from  his  knowledge  of  men, 
he  thought  that  those  who  could  be  influenced  for  so 
small  a  sum  of  money  to  betray  their  principles,  were  of 


that  character  that  he  would  prefer  that  their  influence 
should  be  on  tbe  opposite  side. 

The  money  in  the  deposite  banks,  and  the  influence 
of  those  banks,  were  another  source  from  which  were 
to  flow  corrupting  streams.  If  those  whose  fears  were 
excited  woula  examine,  they  would  find,  if  he  was  not 
deceived,  that  a  majority  of  the  stock  in  those  banks  was 
held  by  those  opposed  to  this  administration.  So  far, 
then,  as  these  were  a  source  of  power,  if  used  at  all,  it 
would  be  used  against  the  administration,  ^he  moneyed 
power  in  the  country  had  been,  and  still  was,  against  the 
people  and  against  the  administration.  The  people 
always  must  expect  it  to  be  opposed  to  them. 

But  even  if  the  moneyed  power  were  in  favor  of  thia 
administration,  and  there  were  a  disposition  to  use  it  in 
purchasing  and  establishing  presses,  and  in  circulating 
newspapers,  he  then  assured  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Calhouit]  there  was  little  cause  of  alarm 
for  the  liberties  of  the  country.  It  is  true,  that  along  the 
political  highway  we  do  find  the  political  slain;  they  re- 
main as  memorials  of  the  past,  and  as  warnings  for  the 
future;  but  these  were  never  slain  by  the  slanders  and 
abuse  of  a  corrupt  press.  Nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  tbe 
press,  whether  corrupt  or  pure,  to  destroy  any  man  by 
general  abuse,  or  general  denunciation.  All  our  past 
history  teaches  us  that,  among  all  the  numbers  who  have 
been  politically  destroyed,  not  one  has  been  so  destroyed 
by  general  denunciations  of  the  press,  or  by  like  denun- 
ciations delivered  either  in  legislative  halls  or  in  public 
assemblies  of  the  people.  They  have  been  destroyed 
by  their  own  acknowledged  saying^  and  doings.  The 
people  judge  men  by  what  they  say  and  do;  and  it  is 
only  when  the  newspapers  give  a  correct  account  of 
these  sayings  and  doings,  that  they  become  formidable. 
Nor  am  I  alarmed  that  the  Senator  has  denounced  the 
administration  as  corrupt,  and  tbe  President  as  deceiving 
them,  and  as  falsifying  his  promises.  General  denunci- 
ation and  newspaper  abuses,  while  it  never  destroyed 
one  man,  has,  and  may  still,  elevate  others  to  stations  to 
which,  without  it,  they  might  never  attain. 

The  freedom  of  debate  seems  to  be  the  subject  of 
much  anxiety  in  a  particular  quarter;  and  from  a  quar- 
ter, too,  where  the  freedom  has  been  pretty  freely  used, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  continue  to  be  so  used.  He 
would  not  place  the  least  restriction  upon  it;  hoped  it 
would  continue  to  be  used  in  all  boldness  and  in  all  free- 
dom. He  hoped  so,  because,  as  he  had  already  said,  it 
was  from  these  free  sayings  that  the  people  learnt  men's 
opinions;  and  a  direction  was  given  by  them  to  public 
sentiment:  if  agreeable  to  the  people,  the  man  gained 
in  the  public  favor;  if  otherwise,  he  declined. 

Hence,  when  he  heard  the  Senator  on  this  floor,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  with  bitiemess  and  scorn  denounce  the- 
democracy  of  the  country,  it  occasioned  no  other  feeling 
within  him  than  sorrow  that  such  a  sentiment  and  feeH 
ing  should  have  found  a  place  in  the  breast  of  the  Sen- 
ator— sorrow  that  it  dwelt  there;  but  joy  that,  dwelling 
there,  it  came  out,  that  the  democracy  might  know  it, 
and  remember  it,  too,  in  all  time  to  come. 

Some  occurrences  here,  he  had  noticed,  seemed  to 
amaze  and  excite  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  [Mr. 
Wall,]  and  if  it  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  him,  [Mr  ! 
VV.  assented.]  he  would  endeavor  to  explain  them.  He 
supposed  the  Senator  might  have  read  the  constitution, 
and  have  there  learnt  the  duties  of  the  Senate;  there  he 
might  have  learned  that  the  Senate  was  a  grave,  delib- 
erative assembly,  a  legislative  body;  that  it  also  partook 
of  the  power  of  the  Executive,  and  appeared  as  a  great 
council  in  important  matters  concerning  the  nation;  that 
it  also  partook  of  the  judicial  power,  and  might  be  a  high 
and  dignified  tribunal,  bringing  before  it  for  trial  tbe 
highest  officers  in  the  country:  so  viewing  it,  he  would 
regard  it  as  sober,  grave,  deliberate,  dignified. 
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But  there  was  one  portion  of  its  practical  duties  that 
he- might  have  overlooked;  it  was  the  part  in  which  we 
were  eng^ed  Gve  days  out  of  six,  or,  it  nMy  be,  four 
days  out  of  five.  It  waa  only  for  about  one  out  of  four 
or  five  days  that  we  were  engag^  in  our  constitutional 
duties,  and  on  the  other  dajra  we  were  employed  as  a 
grand  electioneering  central  commUteei  and  it  was  this 
jMTt  of  our  duties  which  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
teemed  to  have  overlooked;  not  finding  it  in  the  consti- 
tution, it  might  not  have  occurred  to  him,  and  might 
have  occasioned  some  surprise  upon  his  first  appearance 
in  the  Senate.  And  if  that  Senator  would  further  in- 
dulge him,  he  would  proceed  to  inform  him,  when  in 
that  grand  committee  of  the  whole  on  political  afiiiirs, 
how  particular  parts  were  apportioned  out. 

To  the  Senators  from  South  Carolina  seemed  to  be 
assigned  the  part  of  general  denunciation,  except  that, 
occasionally,  they  assigned  a  very  peculiar  part  of  it  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Mahoum.] 

To  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  WsBsram,] 
the  part  of  guardian,  protector,  and  expositor  of  the 
constitution;  and  it  must  be'  admitted  that  it  was  most 
ably  and  splendidly  performed;  but  he  fancied  he  could 
always  perceive  a  weakness,  even  in  his  reasoning,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  take  power  by  construction  from  any 
other  branch  of  the  Government  and  appropriate  it  to 
this  body. 

To  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clat]  seems  to 
belong  the  part  of  originating  all  important  political 
measures;  a  part  performed  with  great  ability,  tact,  and 
eloquence;  and  we  quite  well  understand  if  a  resolution 
is  to  be  introduced  to  try  the  President  unheard,  or  a 
bill  to  influence  the  people  of  the  country  through  the 
distribution  of  their  own  money,  from  what  quarter  it 
comes. 

To  your  colleague,  the  part  of  influ<*nce  by  the  way 
of  an  increase  of  salaries,  and  the  aupply  of  extra  com- 
pensations.    Very  well  performed. 

To  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Robbivs] 
the  part  of  introducing  resolutions  to  give  good  jobs  to 
the  printers,  that  they  may  have  the  means  of  circula- 
ting freely  all  our  political  matter.  And  if,  perchance, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Kiiro]  asks  a  reason  for 
it,  (a  thing  he  is  apt  to  do,)  the  Senator  has  the  wisdom 
never  to  give  him  one. 

In  this  grand  central  electioneering  committee  some 
of  us  are  silent  partners,  and  some  of  us  do  not  like 
political  work;  and  being  of  this  last  number  himself, 
had  taken  very  little  part  in  it  before  this  time,  and  now 
proposed  to  leave  it. 

Mr.  MANGUM  said  he  ought  to  make  an  apology  to 
the  honorable  Senate,  for  the  remarks  which  had  drawn 
on  him  the  rebuke  of  the  Senator  from  Maine.  The 
other  day,  he  merely  selected  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Senators,  and  assigned  to  them  the  line  of  du- 
ties which  he  supposed  properly  belonged  to  them,  or 
rather  he  referred  to  the  particular  duties  which  seemed 
to  be  assigned  to  them  by  their  friends.  To  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  for  instance,  he  assigned  the  charge  of 
the  bank  rags,  and  at  the  same  time  inquired  of  him, 
■upposing  him  to  have  the  best  information  on  the  sub- 
feet,  the  cause  of  their  great  increase.  He  also  assign- 
ed to  the  Senator  from  New  Tbrk,  a  most  able  and 
distinguished  Senator,  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Albany  regency.  Also  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, whose  diplomatic  education  well  qualified  him 
for  the  charge,  he  assigned  the  superintenoency  of  our 
foreign  relations,  &c.  He  had  only  referred,  however, 
to  the  duties  of  the  most  distinguished  Senators.  Had 
he  descended  to  the  subordinate  ranks,  he  certainly 
ahoukl  not  have  passed  by  the  Senator  from  Maine;  and 
in  assigning  him  his  duties,  he  should  have  designated 
him  as  defender  of  the  Kitchen  Cabinet.     It  would  be 


remembered  that,  in  a  speech  made  by  the  Senator  at 
the  last  session,  he  distinctly  said  that  *'ioaDy  good 
things  came  from  the  kitchen." 

Mr.  SHEPLEY  said,  he  thought  aoatill;  be  had  fbaad 
many  good  thinga  came  from  the  kitchen,  and  hoped  to 
find  many  more  good  things  coming  from  tlte  nne 
place.  But  he  would  inform  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  member  of  the  Kitchen  Cabinet  whoa 
he  eulogized  had  since  then  been  found  to  be  so  good 
that  be  had  ascended  from  the  kitchen,  and  tbe  Sen* 
tor  could  now  ascend  and  meet  him  without  going 
there. 

Mr.  LEIGH  said,  as  he  originally  luiderstood  these 
resolutions,  he  had  no  objection  to  vote  for  them,  flMre 
than  any  other  abstract  proposition.  But  the  queitios 
was,  whether,  in  voting  for  them,  the  effect  would  nut 
be  to  pledge  them  to  appropriate  tbe  revenue  for  these 
particular  objects,  for  no  matter  how  long,  and  to  loy 
extent. 

Several  gentlemen  said  that  there  would  only  be  a 
pledgee  to  vote  so  much  as  was  neceasary. 

Mr.  PORl'ER  observed  that  be  did  not  know  wbit 
other  gentlemen  thouglit  of  these  resolutions;  they 
appeared  to  him  to  be  no  more  than  the  expresaion  of 
an  abstract  opinion.  If  any  gentleman  understood  Ibeai 
otherwise,  he  wislied  them  to  explain  them.  lo  voting 
for  these  resolutions,  he  was  not  about  to  surrender  ha 
judgment  as  to  what  was  necessary  to  be  approprittsd 
for  the  objects  embraced  in  them;  and  he  supposed 
that  other  gentlemen,  in  voting  for  them,  apeed  only 
to  vote  for  what  appropriations  they  iliemselves  might 
think  necessary,  lie  was  not  for  having  his  hands  tied 
and  his  mouth  stopped,  should  appropriations  be 
brought  up  that  he  could  not  approve  of;  and  he  bsdi 
therefore,  thouglit  proper  to  make  this  explanatioo  b^ 
fore  taking  the  question. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  made  some  remarks  upon  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  resolutions,  and  how  ns 
their  adoption  would  pledge  Senators  to  vote  for  ap* 
propriations  in  future.  [These  remarks  gave  rise  to 
an  explanation  from  Mr.  Calhouk,  in  which  he  stated 
that  Mr.  Bdcbanait  had  always  given  bi«  wppo^ 
to  the  foKifications  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.] 

Mr.  DAVIS  observed  that  he  had  voted  for  lay>i« 
these  resolutions  on  the  table,  and  he  did  it  for  (his 
reason.  The  discussion  had  gone  on  for  a  great  wbi^ 
and  he  was  content,  for  one,  that  it  should  be  ^^^'J^ 
by  others,  and  so  long  as  there  was  a  prospect,  tbouffi 
a  remote  one,  of  hostilities  with  a  foreign  Power;  whw 
there  was  any  prospect  of  an  interniption  to  tbe  pacific 
relations  of  the  country,  he  was  willing  that  the  discuf- 
sion  should  continue,  and  that  it  should  be  ended  by  M 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  in  tbe 
form  contempUted  in  the  resolutions.  But  within  a  w"^ 
days  past  our  foreign  relations  had  undergone  a  »»<*• 
rable  change;  there  seemed  now  no  prospect  of  oor 
being  in  a  hostile  state  with  any  Power,  and  no  change 
of  our  condition  in  that  respect  was  expected  for  • 
least  twenty  years  to  come.  These  resolutions  cootew- 
plated  no  action  of  the  Government  which  would  tuffi 
a  disposition  of  the  funds  of  the  country.  They  did  m 
propose  any  appropriations^  It  therefore  appeared  tw 
they  had  no  other  object  but  to  get  an  opinion  <>' JjJ* 
body  as  to  the  propriety  of  placing  the  country  in  ^  ^*^^ 
of  defence.  For  one,  he  was  disposed  to  fT***  *  "J^^ 
vote  on  this  subject.  The  causes  for  the  ^"^"^^  (JJ 
of  these  resolutions  Jiaving  passed  away*  be  *°*^/*j 
laying  them  on  the  table.  So  far  as  they  cootempw^ 
reguUting  tlie  votes  of  members  in  re>gard  to  ^^^^^^. 
propriations,  he  had  heard  that  they  trammelled  n**.?J*i 
that  he  should  he  wholly  unpledged.  This  he  ww^ 
to  be  distinctly  understood.    With  regard  to  the  defend 
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of  the  country,  he  would  go  as  far  as  circurostancea 
would  justify)  but  erery  man  could  see  that  there  was 
reason  in  all  things;  that  neither  for  the  good  of  the 
count  17,  nor  for  any  other  purpose,  was  it  necessary  or 
expedient  that  extravagant  appropriations  should  be 
made.  Such  a  course  would  derange  all  things,  and  be 
productive  of  great  and  unnecessary  expense.  Hence 
the  policy  of  making  appropriations  from  year  to  year,  of 
the  amount  that  could  conveniently  be  expended,  had 
been  adopted  twenty  years  ago,  not  because  the  country 
had  not  the  means  of  making  larger  appropriations,  but 
because  more  could  not  be  advantageously  expended, 
and  would  create  derangement  and  confusion.  What 
was  the  differenced  It  was  labor,  brick,  and  mortar, 
after  all.  If,  said  he,  you  expend  so  many  millions  at 
once,  you  will  derange  the  business  of  the  country,  by  in- 
terfering with  the  labor  and  materials  employed  on  rail- 
roads, canals,  and  other  useful  works.  He  rose  to 
express  these  general  views^  and  to  explain  that,  in  the 
vote  be  was  about  to  give,  he  did  not  commit  himself  to 
▼ote  for  any  further  appropriations  for  fortifications  than 
be  himself  might  deem  just  and  expedient,  and  suited  to 
the  condition  and  wants  of  the  country* 

Mr.  BENTON  said  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
(Mr.  Davis,]  understood  the  effect  of  this  resolution 
precisely  as  he  did.  tt  was  the  same  in  character,  as 
the  sinking  iVind  act  of  1790,  and  which  was  re-enacted 
in  1816.  It  was  a  declaration  of  policy,  to  let  the  public 
know  what  system  was  to  be  pursued . 

During  the  forty  years  the  sinking  fund  act  continued  in 
force,  every  member  voted  upon  it,  without  being  re- 
stricted. So  upon  the  passing  of  this  resolution,  every 
gentleman  could  vote  as  to  what  amount  he  thought  the 
state  of  the  country  required. 

In  the  course  of  his  travels  last  summer,  he  was  fre- 
quently asked  what  should  be  done  with  the  surplus 
revenue.  He  had  uniformly  answered—"  set  it  apart 
for  the  great  object  of  fortifying  the  country."  He  had 
net  a  hearty  concurrence  in  the  object  thus  expressed. 

With  respect  to  the  occurrences  indicating  a  war,  which 
had  passed  away,  he  would  sUtc  that  the  occasion  was 
merely  referred  to  by  him,  by  way  of  giving  emphasis 
to  his  argument.  In  those  remarks  he  had  several 
times  declared  that  if  he  held  the  bond  of  fate  in  his 
hand  for  peace,  he  would  still  go  on  and  prepare  for  war. 

Something  had  been  said  about  making  an  extraordi- 
nary demand  for  materials  and  Ubor.  That  consequence 
could  not  escape  the  notice  of  thobe  who  had  charge  of 
the  large  appropriation  bills.  I  speak,  said  Mr.  B. ,  of  the 
fortification  bill.  When  that  bill  comes  up,  I  will  go 
into  the  consideration  of  this  objection,  and  show  it  to 
be  unfounded.  In  brief,  we  occupy  (said  he)  a  widely 
extended  country,  the  outlines  or  which  are  four  thou- 
sand miles  in  extent.  One  part  serrated,  another  cut 
into  indentations  ahd  deep  bogs,  one  of  them  a  thousand 
miles  in  circumference.  Upon  this  vast  extensive  coast, 
it  was  entirely  practicable  to  carry  on  a  great  amount  of 
work  without  any  one  part  interfering  with  another,  or 
injuriously  affecting  the  price  of  labor  and  materials. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  now  withdrew  his  amendment,  and  the 
question  was  taken  on  the  first  resolution  as  smended, 
and  decided  unanimously  in  the  affirmative,  the  yeas 
being  42,  including  every  Senator  present. 

So  it  was 

Ruoloedt  That  so  much  of  the  revenue  of  the  United 
States,  and  tbe  dividends  of  stock  receivable  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose,  ought  to  be  set  apart  and  applied  to  the  gene- 
ral defence  and  permanent  security  of  the  country. 

Mr.  SWING  submitted  an  amendment,  in  the  form 
of  a  distinct  resolution,  but  withdrew  it,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  PRBSTON,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  it  at  an- 
other time. 
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The  other  resolution  was  then  ag^ed  to. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  BLACK,  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business^  afler  which. 
The  Senate  adjourned. 

FaiDAT,  Fbbruabt  19. 
UBRARY  OF  COUNT  BOURTOULIN. 

Tbe  resolution  submitted  yesterday  by  Mr.  PassTow, 
directing  the  Committee  on  the  Library  to  inauire  into 
the  expendiency  of  purchasing  the  library  or  the  late 
Count  Bourtoulin,  of  Florence,  was  considered. 

Mr.  PRESTON  said  this  library  had  been  examined 
by  a  late  and  distinguished  member  of  Congp*es8  from 
Georgia,  (Mr.  Wilde,)  who  was  a  gentleman  of  great 
literary  attainments,  and  eminently  qualified  to  iudge  of 
its  value,  and  who  had  strongly  recommended  to  this 
country  the  purchase  of  it.  It  was  worth  much  more 
than  it  was  offered  for.  He  (Mr.  P.)  believed  there 
was  no  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  great  value 
of  it,  and  that  it  would  be  a  proper  acquisition  to  the 
library  of  Congress.  An  opportunity  would  never  per- 
haps occur  again  to  purchase  such  a  one.  It  was  by 
mere  accident  that  the  opportunity  had  presented  itself. 
It  embraced  books  in  various  languages,  and  many  years 
of  his  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  collection  of  this  vast 
library. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  had  a  high  opinion  himself  of  the 
great  value  of  this  library.  It  was  one  of  those  collec- 
tions rsrely  found,  and  such  as  he  believed  did  not  exist 
in  any  library  of  any  of  the  United  States,  public  or 
private.  He  understood  the  expense  would  not  be  very 
great.  He  thought  this  was  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
make  a  valuable  addition,  if  Congress  saw  fit  to  make 
such  addition,  to  their  library. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

The  joint  resolution  from  the  House,  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  certain  post  routes  in  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  was  read  the  first  time. 

Mr.  LINN  said  that  this  was  a  resolution  of  some  im- 
portance, about  which  there  could  be  no  objection {  and 
as  it  had  already  been  examined  and  passed  in  the  other 
House,  he  hoped  it  would  be  permitted  to  pass  through 
its  different  stages  at  once.  The  object  of  the  resolu- 
tion was  to  give  a  necessary  facility  of  intercourse 
between  the  different  military  posts  on  the  frontiers. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  thought  that  the  bill  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred in  the  usual  way,  and  made  a  motion  to  that 
effect;  which,  Mr.  LINN  assenting,  was  agreed  to. 

ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 

COLUMBIA. 

Mr.  M  ANGUM  said  that  it  was  on  his  motion  that  the 
memorial  of  the  society  of  Friends  on  the  subject  of 
abolition  had  been  laid  on  the  table,  and  that  he  gave  a 
pledge  at  the  time  to  move  to  take  it  up  at  an  early  day. 
He  had  made  the  motion  in  consequence  of  the  indispo- 
sition of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  who  was  en- 
titled to  the  floor,  and  who  was  unable  to  go  on  with 
the  discussion.  He  now,  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming 
his  pledge,  moved  to  take  up  the  memorial.  Gentle- 
men might  then  make  such  disposition  of  it  as  they 
pleased. 

Mr.  PORTER  asked  why  the  motion  could  not  be 
delayed  until  Monday.  He  hoped  the  Senate  would 
not,  by  its  vote,  postpone  the  consideration  of  tbe  gen- 
eral orders,  which  it  seemed  it  was  the  general  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  consider  one  day  of  the  week,  for  the 
purpose  of  accelerating  the  debate  on  a  subject  that 
had  already  been  sufficiently  discussed. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  observed  that  it  never  was  his  wish 

to  bring  on  the  debate  on  this  subject.     His  whole  ob- 

I  ject  bad  been,  from  the  beginning,  defensive— to  resist. 
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He  had  not  any  agency  in  bringing^  on  the  debate  in 
the  first  instance;  for  he  had  restricted  himself  simply 
to  demanding  the  question,  without  argument.  While 
up,' he  would  remind  the  Chair  of  the  parliamentary 
rule,  which  had  hitherto  been  lost  sight  of.  He  held  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  Chair,  when  any  doubt  existed  as 
to  a  petition's  being  unanimously  received,  to  present  to 
the  House  the  question,  *'  shall  the  petition  be  receiv- 
ed?" without  waiting  for  a  member  to  demand  it.  This 
'was  the  correct  parliamentary  rule,  as  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  his  Manual;  and  the  Chair,  by  adhering  to 
it,  would  relieve  him  from  the  necessity  of  demanding 
the  preliminary  question  when  such  petitions  were  pre- 
^ented. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  said  that  he  differed  entirely 
with  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  We  require, 
said  he,  that  the  member  presenting  a  petition  shall 
state  the  substance  of  it,  in  order  that  any  member  ob- 
jecting to  receiving  it  may  make  his  objections  known. 
.He  recollected  the  parliamentary  rule;  but,  said  be,  it 
is  not  our  rule,  but  the  rule  of  the  British  Parliament. 
.He  had  no  disposition  to  accelerate  the  discussion  of  the 
question.  Had  his  inclination  been  consulted,  the  dis- 
cussion would  never  have  commenced  at  all,  for  be 
would  have  given  the  petitions  the  usual  reference,  and 
waited  for  a  report,  in  order  that  the  Senate  might  take 
such  a  course  as  would  put  the  subject  to  rest.  It  was 
the  question  made  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
.lina  that  brought  on  the  discussion.  Gentlemen  who 
felt  that  the  right  of  petition  was  involved  by  it  con- 
sidered themselves  bound  to  go  into  the  discussion. 
He  was  not  prepared,  the  moment  a  petition  for  aboli- 
tion came  in,  to  refuse  to  receive  it,  although  he  knew 
.the  petitioners  asked  what  he  could  not  constitutionally 
do.  The  proper  course  would  be,  when  such  petitions 
came  in,  to  give  to  them  the  usual  action,  and  then  such 
an  expression  of  opinion  might  be  bad  as  would  put  the 
subject  at  rest.  Other  gentlemen,  coming  from  the 
same  section  of  country  that  he  did,  thought  with  him, 
that  the  right  of  petition  ought  not  to  be  infringed, 
though  they  were  as  much  opposed  as  any  one  could  be 
to  the  objects  of  the  petitioners,  if,  when  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  reject  the  peti- 
tion came  up,  the  petition  should  be  unanimously  re- 
jected, it  would  have  a  greater  effect  in  putting  an  end 
to  discussion  on  the  subject  than  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  which,  in  fact,  he 
thought  had  brought  it  on. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  had  made  no  question  of  order.  He 
had  merely  suggested  his  construction  of  what  the  par- 
liamentary rule  was.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Chair  not 
to  put  any  question  of  receiving  a  petition  until  a  regu- 
lar motion  was  made.  There  was  either  a  rule  to  re- 
ceive or  not  to  receive.  If  there  was  no  such  rule,  he 
bad  no  right  to  insist.  He  considered  it  put  down  as 
one  of  the  rules  applicable  to  this  country.  He  wished 
U  to  be  settled  that  when  a  petition  is  to  be  received 
hereafter,  the  question  should  be  made  by  the  Chair  as 
to  receiving  it. 

Mr.  C.  here  read  from  Jefferson's  Manual  the  rule  in 
substance  that,  when  petitions  are  presented,  the  pre- 
liminary question  is,  whether  they  shall  be  received. 

Mr.  WALL  apprehended  that  this  was  not  a  time  for 
a  discussion  of  questions  involving  a  great  constitutional 
principle.  Whenever  that  time  should  arrive,  he  would 
undertake  to  show  there  was  no  such  rule,  requiring 
the  question  first  to  be  made  whether  a  petition  should 
be  received;  and  that  the  Senate  had  no  right  to  make 
such  a  rule.  He  should  endeavor  to  show  that  the  rule 
was  adapted  to  the  meridian  of  the  country  where  it  was 
made,  and  where  the  right  of  petition  was  abridged  by 
the  laws.  He  would  undertake  to  shew  that  it  was  not 
applicable  to  our  legislation,  but  directly  in  the  teeth  of 


our  constitution.  He  would  undertake  to  show  thst  the 
whole  Congress  could  not  make  a  rule  by  which  peti- 
tions might  not  be  received;  and  if  Congress  could  not, 
that  the  Senate  could  not  do  it.  Every  deliberative  body 
might  require  that  petitions  presented  to  them  ibould 
be  drawn  up  in  proper  and  respectful  language— th's 
the  Senate  bad  a  right  to  judge  of;  but  he  held  thst  no 
parliamentary  rule  could  interfere  with  the  sacred  rigiit 
of  petition,  which  was  secured  by  the  constitution. 

The  memorial  was  then  taken  up,  and  postponed  to 
Monday  next. 

MOSES  SHEPPARD.  v 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  Moses  Sheppard  wss  tslcen 
up  and  discussed  at  length,  chiefly  by  Mr.  HEN- 
DRICKS, Mr.  TYLER,  and  Mr.  SHEPLEY.  A  fiiv 
remarks  were  also  made  by  Mr.  PRENTISS,  Mr.  BU- 
CHANAN, Mr.  KNIGHT,  and  Mr.  NILES.  The  ques- 
tion was  taken  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  the  jreu 
and  nays  being  called,  and  decided  as  follows: 

Ybas— Messrs.  CIsy,  Ewing  of  Illinois,  Hendricks 
Kent,  Knight,  Leigh,  Linn,  McKean,  Prentiss,  Robbing 
Robinson,  Southard,  Tyler — 13. 

Nats — Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Brown,  Buchsnan, 
Calhoun,  Cuthbert,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Hill,  Hubbaid, 
King  of  Alabama,  King  of  Georgia,  Mangum,  Morrifi 
Niles,  Porter,  Preston,  Ruggles,  Shepley,  Swift,  Till- 
madge,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  While,  Wright — 24. 

So  the  bill  was  rejected. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  to  autho- 
rize the  Leavenworth  and  Bloomington  Railroad  Compa- 
ny to  survey  and  mark  through  the  public  lands  tht 
routes  of  their  railroads. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  ex- 
tending the  privilege  to  every  railroad  company. 

Before  the  question  was  disposed  of. 

It  was  ordered,  that  when  the  Senate  adjourn,  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  on  Monday;  and 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


MoxDAT,  Febbuart  23. 

RoBBBT  J.  Walkxb,  Senator  clect  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  appeared,  was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 

RELATIONS  WITH  FRANCE. 

The  following  message  and  documents  were  rcccircd 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  the  hsodi 
of  Mr.  DoNSLSoir,  his  private  secretary,  viz: 

To  tht  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentativei: 
I  transmit,  herewith,  to  Cong^'ess,  copies  of  the  cor- 


Isagreement 

France,  and  to  the  determination  of  the  French  Goven'' 
ment  to  execute  the  treaty  of  indemnification,  witboot 
further  delay,  on  the  application  for  payment  by  ID' 
agent  of  the  United  States.  , 

The  grounds  upon  which  the  mediation  was  sccepled 
will  be  found  fully  developed  in  the  correspondence. 
On  the  part  of  France  the  mediation  had  been  publicly 
accepted  before  the  offer  of  it  could  be  received  hei^ 
Whilst  each  of  the  two  GovemmenU  has  thus  discovered 
a  just  solicitude  to  resort  to  all  honorable  means  of  M' 
justing  amicably  the  controversy  between  them,  it  ^^ 
matter  of  congratulation  that  tiie  mediation  has  bce^ 
rendered  unnecessary.  Under  such  circumstancesv  l^ 
anticipation  may  be  confidently  indulged  that  the  diij 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  France  v>" 
not  have  produced  more  than  a  temporary  estrangeii^n||' 
The  healing  effects  of  time,  a  just  consideration  of  tbe 
powerful  motives  for  a  cordial  good  understanding  be* 
tween  the  two  nations,  tbe  strong  inducements  esch  ov 
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to  respect  and  esteem  the  other,  will  no^doubt  soon  ob- 
litente  from  their  remembrance  si  I  traces  of  that  dis- 
agreement. 

Of  the  elevated  and  disinterested  part  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  has  acted,  and  was  prepared  to 
act,  1  have  already  had  occasion  to  express  my  high 
sense.  Universal  respect,  and  the  consciousness  of 
meriting^  it,  are  with  Governments,  as  with  men,  the  just 
rewards  of  those  who  faithfully  exert  their  power  to 
preserve  peace,  restore  harmony,  and  perpetuate  good 
will. 

I  may  be  permitted,  I  trust,  at  this  time,  without  a 
suspicion  of  the  most  remote  desire  to  throw  off*  censure 
from  the  Executive,  or  to  point  it  to  any  other  depart- 
ment or  branch  of  the  Government,  to  refer  to  the  want 
of  effective  preparation  in  which  our  country  was  found 
at  the  late  crisis.  From  the  nature  of  our  institutions, 
the  movements  of  the  Government  in  preparation  for 
hostilities  roust  ever  be  too  slow  for  the  exigencies  of 
unexpected  war.  I  submit  it  then  to  you,  whether  the 
first  duty  we  owe  to  the  people  who  have  confided  to 
us  their  power  is  not  to  place  our  country  in  such  an 
attitude  as  always  to  be  so  amply  supplied  with  the 
means  of  self-defence  as  to  sffbrd  no  inducement  to  other 
nations  to  presume  upon  our  forbearance,  or  to  expect 
important  advantages  from  a  sudden  assault,  either  upon 
our  commerce,  our  seacoast,  or  our  interior  frontier. 
In  case  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities  during  the 
recess  of  pongress,  the  time  inevitably  elapsing  before 
that  body  could  be  called  together,  even  under  the  most 
fiiTorable  circumstances,  would  be  pregnant  with  dan- 
ger, and,  if  we  escaped  without  signal  disaster  or  na- 
tional dishonor,  the  hazard  of  both  unnecessarily  in- 
curred, could  not  fail  to  excite  a  feeling  of  deep  re- 
proach. I  earnestly  recommend  to  you,  therefore,  to 
make  such  provisions,  that  in  no  future  time  shall  we  be 
found  without  ample  means  to  repel  aggression,  even 
although  it  may  come  upon  us  without  a  note  of  warning. 
We  are  now,  fortunately,  so  situated  that  the  expendi- 
ture for  this  purpose  will  not  be  felt;  and,  if  it  were,  it 
would  be  approved  by  those  from  whom  all  its  means 
are  derived,  and  for  whose  benefit  only  it  should  be  used 
with  a  liberal  economy  and  an  enlightened  forecast. 

In  behalf  of  these  suggestions,  I  cannot  forbear  re- 
peating the  wise  precepts  of  one  %  hose  counsels  cannot 
be  forgotten:  '*  The  United  States  ought  not  to  indulge 
a  persuasion  that,  contrary  to  the  order  of  human  events, 
they  Will  for  ever  keep  at  a  distance  those  painful  ap- 
peals to  arma,  with  which  the  history  of  every  other  na- 
tion abounds.  There  is  a  rank  due  to  the  United  States 
among  nations  which  will  be  withheld,  if  not  absolutely 
lost,  by  the  reputation  of  weakness.  If  we  desire  to 
avoid  insult,  we  must  be  able  to  repel  it.  If  we  desire 
to  becare  peace,  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments 
of  our  rising  prosperity,  it  must  be  known  that  we  are, 
at  all  times,  ready  for  war." 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

FXBBCABT  22,  1836. 

DoeumtnU  aotompanymg  the  message. 

WAsaivoTOH,  January  27,  183(5. 

The  underaigned,  his  Britannic  Majesty's  charge  d'af- 
faires, has  been  instructed  to  state  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  that  the  British 
Government  has  witnessed  with  the  greatest  pain  and 
regret  the  progress  of  the  misunderatanding  which  has 
lately  jg^own  up  between  the  Governments  of  France 
and  ofthe  United  States.  The  first  object  of  the  un- 
deviating  policy  of  the  British  cabinet  has  been  to  main- 
tain uninterrupted  the  relations  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  without  any 
abandonment  of  national  interests,  and  without  any  sac- 


rifice of  nstional  honor.  The  next  object  to  which  their 
anxious  and  unremitting  exertions  have  been  directed 
has  been,  by  an  appropriate  exercise  ofthe  good  offices 
and  moral  influence  of  Great  Britain,  to  heal  dissensions 
which  may  have  arisen  among  neighboring  Powera,  and 
to  preserve  for  other  nations  those  blessings  of  peace 
which  Great  Britain  is  so  desirous  of  securing  for  herself. 

The  steady  efforts  of  His  Majesty's  Government  have 
hitherto  been  fortunately  successful  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  both  these  ends;  and  while  Europe,  during  the 
last  five  years,  has  passed  through  a  crisis  of  extraordi« 
nary  hazard  without  any  disturbance  of  the  general 
peace,  his  Majesty's  Government  has  the  satisfaction  of 
thinking  that  it  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  been 
instrumental  in  reconciling  differences  which  might 
otherwise  have  led  to  quarrels,  and  in  cementing  union 
between  friendly  Powera. 

But  if  ever  there  could  be  an  occasion  on  which  it 
would  be  painful  to  the  British  Government  to  see  the 
relations  of  amity  broken  off  between  two  friendly 
States,  that  occasion  is  undoubtedly  the  present,  when 
a  rupture  is  apprehended  between  two  great  Powers, 
with  both  of  which  Great  Britain  is  united  by  the  doseit 
ties:  with  one  of  which  she  is  engaged  in  active  alliance, 
with  the  other  of  which  she  is  joined  by  community  of 
interest  and  by  the  bonds  of  kindred. 

Nor  would  the  grounds  of  difference  on  the  present 
occasion  reconcile  the  friends  and  well-wishera  of  the 
differing  parties  to  the  misfortune  of  an  open  rupture 
between  them. 

When  the  conflicting  interests  of  two  nations  are  so 
opposed  on  a  particular  question  as  to  admit  of  no  possi- 
ble compromise,  the  sword  nwy  be  required  to  cut  the 
knot  which  reason  is  unable  to  untie. 

When  passions  have  been  so  excited  on  both  sides 
that  no  common  standard  of  justice  can  be  found,  and 
what  one  psrty  hisists  on  as  a  right  the  other  denounces 
as  a  wrong,  prejudice  may  become  too  headstrong  to 
yield  to  the  voice  of  equity;  and  those  who  can  agree 
on  nothing  else  may  consent  to  abide  the  fate  of  arms, 
and  to  allow  that  the  party  which  shall  prove  the  weak- 
est in  the  war  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  wrong  in 
the  dispute. 

But  in  the  present  case  there  is  no  question  of  nation- 
al interest  at  issue  between  France  and  the  United 
States.  In  the  present  case  there  is  no  demand  of  jus- 
tice made  by  one  party  and  denied  by  the  other.  The 
disputed  claims  of  America  on  France,  which  were 
founded  upon  transactions  in  the  early  part  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  and  were  for  many  years  in  litigation,  have 
at  length  been  established  by  mutual  consent,  and  are 
admitted  by  a  treaty  concluded  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. The  money  due  by  France  has  been  provi- 
ded by  the  Chamben,  and  has  been  placed  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  French  Government  for  the  purpose  of  being 
paid  to  the  United  States. 

But  questions  have  arisen  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, in  the  progress  of  those  transactions,  affecting, 
on  both  sides,  the  feelings  of  national  honor;  and  it  is 
on  this  ground  that  the  relations  between  the  parties 
have  been  for  the  moment  suspended,  and  are  in  danger 
of  being  more  seriously  interrupted. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  British  Government  is  led 
to  think  tbat  the  good  offices  of  a  third  Power»  equally 
the  friend  of  France  and  ofthe  United  States,  and  prompt- 
ed by  considerations  of  the  highest  order  most  earnestjiy 
to  wish  for  the  continuance  of  peace,  might  be  useful  in 
restoring  a  good  undentanding  between  the  two  parties, 
on  a  footing  consistent  with  the  nicest  feelings  of  nation- 
al honor  in  both. 

The  underaigned  has,  therefore,  been  instructed  by 
his  Majesty's  Government  formally  to  tender  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  the  mediation  of  Great 
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Britain  for  the  settlement  of  the  diflTerences  between  the 
United  Stites  and  France,  and  to  lay  that  a  note,  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  present,  has  been  delivered  to  the 
French  Government  by  his  Majesty's  ambassador  at 
Paris.  The  undersigned  has,  at  the  same  time,  to  ex- 
press the  confident  hope  of  his  Majesty's  Government, 
that  if  the  two  parties  would  agree  to  refer  to  the  Brit- 
ish Government  the  settlement  of  the  point  at  is^ue  be- 
tween them,  and  to  abide  by  the  opinion  which  that 
Government  might,  after  due  consideration,  communi- 
cate to  the  two  parties  thereupon,  means  might  be  found 
of  satisfying  the  honor  of  each,  without  incurring  those 
great  and  manifold  evils  which  a  rupture  between  two 
such  Powers  must  inevitably  entail  upon  both. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  renew  to  Mr. 
Forsyth  the  assurance  of  his  most  distinguished  con- 
sideration. 

CHARLES  BANKHEAD. 

DsPABTxiVT  OP  Stats, 

Washingtant  Feb,  3,  1836. 
The  undersigned.  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  has  had  the  honor  to  receive  the  note  of  the  27th 
ultimo,  of  Mr.  Charles  Bankhead,  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
charge  d'affaires,  offering  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  the  mediation  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government  for  the  settlement  of  the  differences  unhap- 
pily eiisting  between  the  United  States  and  France. 
That  communication  having  been  submitted  to  the  Pres- 
ident, and  considered  with  all  the  care  belonging  to  the 

-  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  aource  from  which  it 
emanated,  the  undersigned  has  been  instructed  to  assure 
Mr.  Bankhead  that  the  disinterested  and  honorable  mo- 
tives which  have  dictated  the  proposal  art  fully  appre- 
ciated. The  pacific  policy  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
cabinet,  and  their  efforts  to  heal  dissensions  arising 
among  nations,  are  worthy  ef  the  character  and  com- 
manding influence  of  Great  Britain  (  and  the  success  of 
those  efforts  is  as  honorable  to  the  Government  by 
whose  instrumentality  it  was  secured  as  it  has  been  ben- 
eficial to  the  parties  more  immediately  interested,  and 
to  the  world  at  large. 

The  sentiments  upon  which  this  policy  is  founded, 
and  which  are  so  forcibly  displayed  in  the  offer  that  has 
been  made,  are  deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the 
•  President.  Hiey  are  congenial  with  the  institutions  and 
principles,  as  well  as  with  the  interests  and  habits,  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States;  and  it  has  been  the 
constant  aim  of  their  Government,  in  its  conduct  towards 
other  Powers,  to  observe  and  illustrate  them.  Cordially 
approving  the  general  views  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's 

-  Government,  the  President  regards  with  peculiar  satis- 

-  faction  the  enlightened  and  disinterested  solicitude  man- 
■  ifested  by  it  for  the  welfare  of  the  nations  to  whom  its 

.good  offices  are  now  tendered,  and  has  seen  with  great 
sensibility,  in  the  exhibition  of  that  feeling,  the  recogni- 
tion of  that  community  of  interests  and  those  ties  of 
kindred  by  which  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
&re  united. 

If  circumstances  did  not  render  it  certain,  it  would 
liave  been  obvious,  from  the  language  of  Mr.  Bank- 
head's  note  to  the  undersigned,  that  the  Government  of 
fiis Britannic  Majesty,  when  the  instructions  under  which 
it  was  prepared  were  given,  could  not  have  been  ap- 
prized of  ali  the  steps  taken  in  the  controversy  between 
the  United  Slates  and  France.  It  was  necessarily  igno- 
rant of  the  tenor  of  the  two  recent  messages  of  the 
President  to  Congress;  the  first  communicated  at  the 
-commencement  of  the  present  session,  under  date  of 
the  7th  of  December,  183S,  and  the  second  under  that 
■of  the  15th  of  January,  1836.  Could  these  documents 
have  been  within  the  knowledge  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
•jcsty'i  Government,  the  President  does  not  doubt  that  it 


would  have  been  fully  satisfied  that  the  dispotitifin  of 
the  United  Statea,  notwithstanding  their  well-groondcd 
and  serious  causes  of  complaint  against  France,  to  re- 
store friendly  relations  and  cultirate  a  g^^od  undenlsad- 
ing  with  the  Government  of  that  country,  was  undinus- 
ished,  and  that  all  had  already  been  done,  on  their  pirt, 
that  could  in  reason  be  expected  of  them,  to  secure  that 
result.    The  first  of  these  documents,  althoogh  it  pn 
such  a  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Uie  ckin 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  Frsnee 
before  and  since  the  treaty  of  1831,  as  to  vindicate  tlic 
statements  and  recommendations  of  the  message  of  the 
1st  December,  1834,  yet  expressly  disclaimed  the  o^ 
fensive  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  the  GovcmiBcnt  of 
Frsnee;  and  while  it  insisted  on  the  acknowledged  righti 
of  the  United  SUtes,  and  the  obligations  of  the  tresty, 
and  maintained  the  honor  and  independence  of  the 
American  Government,  evinced  an  anxious  desire  lo  do 
all  that  constitutional  duty  and  strict  justice  would  per- 
mit, to  remove  every  cause  of  irritation  and  excitement. 
The  special  message  of  the  15th  January  last,  bciif 
called  for  by  the  extraordinary  and  inadmissible  deiMsn 
of  the  Government  of  France,  as  defined  in  the  Isstoi- 
cial  communications  at  Paris,  and  by  the  continued  re- 
fusal of  France  to  execute  a  treaty,  from  the  fciibW 
performance  of  which  by  the  United  States  it  «'»^ 
quilly  enjoying  important  advantages,  it  becaiae  the 
duty  of  the  President  to  recommend  such  mcs«ure»tf 
might  be  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  thf  occssos. 
Unwilling  to  believe  that  a  nation  distinguished  forbosor 
and  intelligence  could  have  determined  permanently  to 
maintain  a  ground  so  indefensible,  and  anxious  still » 
leave  open  the  door  of  reconciliation,  the  T^^^^^^\^ 
tented  himself  with  proposing  to  Congress  the  inildeft 
of  the  remedies  given  by  the  law  and  practice  of  ns<ionii 
in  connexion  with  such  propositions  for  defence  ss  were 
evidently  required  by  the  condition  of  the  United  Stotn 
and  the  attitude  assumed  by  France.     In  all  these  pro- 
ceedings, as  well  as  in  every  stage  of  these  difficoKw 
with  France,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  courie  oi 
the  United  States,  when  duly  considered  by  other  Gof- 
ernments  and  the  world,  will  be  found  to  hsve  been 
marked,  not  only  by  a  pacific  disposition,  but  by  s  spint 
of  forbearance  and  conciliation.  . 

For  a  further  illustration  of  this  point,  as  well  M  w[ 
the  purpose  of  presenting  a  lucid  view  of  the  wnoje 
subject,  the  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  trsnsiwt  w 
Mr.  Bankhead  copies  of  all  that  part  of  the  message «' 
December  7,  1835,  which  relates  to  it,  and  of  ^^^ ^ 
respondence  referred  to  therein,  and  abo  copies  of  tw 
message  and  accompanying  documents,  of  the  15tfr 
Januar}',  1836,  and  of  another  message  of  the  loin  w 
the  same  month,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Sf^f^TjJj 
of  State,  and  certain  documents  connected  with  we 
subject.  f 

These  papers,  while  they  bring  down  the  history  o^ 
the  misunderstanding  between  the  United  State*  «" 
France  to  the  present  date,  will  also  ''«<'*^^^.  •" /If^Kii 
ous  impression  which  appears  to  be  entertained  by  n 
Britannic  Majesty's  Government.     It  is  su^ested  m  »r- 
Bankhead's  note  that  there  is  no  question  of  nsUonan"' 
terest  at  issue  between  France  and  the  United  Sttie^ 
and  that  there  is  no  demand  of  justice  made  by  the  on 
party  and  denied  by  the  other.     This  suggestion  ap- 
pears to  be  founded  on  the  facts  that  the  claim*  o'^°. 
United  States  have  been  admitted  by  a  treaty  co'^^^ 
between  ilie  two  Governments,  and  that  the  money 
by  France  has  been  provided  by  the  Chsm*'^'^  V^ 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  Govcminent  i,^ 
the  purpose  of  being  paid  to  the  United  States.    »" 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  payment  of  the  "»°"*'^/".. 
appropriated  is  refused  by  the  French  Government "' 
less  llie  UniWd  States  will  first  comply  with  »  contliiw" 
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notecMiUined  in  the  treaty,  and  not  assented  to  by  them. 
Thia  refusal  to  make  payment  is,  in  the  view  of  the 
United  States,  a  denial  of  Justice,  and  has  not  only  been 
accompanied  by  acts  and  language  of  which  they  have 
««at  reason  to  complain,  but  the  delay  of  payment  is 
highly  injurious  to  those  American  citizens  who  are  en- 
titled to  share  in  the  indemnification  provided  by  the 
treaty,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  inas- 
much as  the  reduction  of  the  duties  levied  on  French 
wines,  in  pursuance  of  that  treaty,  has  diminished  the 
public  revenue,  and  has  been,  and  yet  is,  enjoyed  by 
Prance,  with  all  the  other  benefits  of  the  treaty,  without 
the  consideration  and  equivalents  for  which  they  were 
granted.     But  there  are  other  national  interests,  and, 
in  the  judgment  of  this  Government,  national  interests 
of  the  highest  order,  involved  in   the  condition  pre- 
■cribed  and  insisted  on  by  France,  which  it  has  been, 
by  the  President,  made  the  duty  of  the  undersigned  to 
bring  distinctly  into  view.     That  condition  proceeds  on 
the  assumption  that  a  foreign  Power,  whose  acts  are 
spoken  of  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  a 
message  to  Cong^ss,  transmitted  in  obediencb  to  his 
constitutional  duties,*  and  which  deems  itself  aggrieved 
b^  the  language  thu«  held  by  him,  may,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  require  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  a  direct  official  explanation  of  sncli  language,  to 
be  given  in  such  form,  and  expressed  in  such  terms,  as 
•hall  meet  the  requirements  and  satisfy  tlie  feelings  of 
the  offended  party,  and  may«  in  default  of  such  expla- 
nation, annul  or  suspend  a  solemn  treaty  duly  executed 
by  its  constitutional  organ.     Whatever  may  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  nations  whose  Executives  possess 
the  power  of  declaring  war,  and  of  adopting  other  coer- 
cive remedies,  without  the  intervention  of  tlie  legislative 
department,  for  the  language  held  by  the  Executive  in 
addressing  that  department,  it  is  obvious  that,  under  the 
constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  which  gives  to  tlie  Ex- 
ecutive no  such  powers,  but  vests  them  exclusively  in  the 
legislature,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  imposes  on  the 
Executive  the  duty  of  laying  before  the  Legislature  the 
state  of  the  nation,  with  such  recommendations  as  he  may 
deem  proper,  no  such  responsibility  can  be  admitted  with- 
out impairing  that  freedom  of  intercommunication  which 
is  essential  to  the  system,  and  without  surrendering,  in 
this  important  particular,  the  right  of  selfgovernment. 
In  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  federal  constitution 
has  been  the  practice  under  it.   The  statements  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President  to  Congress  are  re- 
garded by  this  Government  as  a  part  of  the  purely  do- 
mestic consultations  held  by  its  different  departments; 
consultations  in  which  nothing  is  addressed  to  foreign 
Powers^  and  in  which  they  cannot  be  permitted  to  inter- 
fere, and  for  which,  until  consummated  and  carried  out 
by  acts  emanating  from  the  proper  constitutional  organs, 
the  nation  is  not  responsible,  and  the  Government  not 
liable  to  account  to  other  States. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  accompanying  correspond- 
ence, that,  when  the  condition  referred  to  was  first 
proposed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  insuperable 
objections  to  it  were  fully  communicated  by  the  Ameri- 
can minister  at  Paris  to  the  French  Government,  and 
that  he  distinctly  informed  it  that  the  condition,  if  pre- 
scribed, could  never  be  complied  with.  The  views  ex- 
pressed by  him  were  approved  by  the  President,  and 
have  been  since  twice  asserted  and  enforced  by  him  in 
his  messages  to  Congress,  in  terms  proportioned,  in 
their  explicitness  and  solemnity,  to  the  conviction  he 
entertains  of  the  importance  and  inviolability  of  the 
principle  involved. 

The  United  States  cannot  yield  this  principle,  nor  can 
they  do,  or  consent  to,  any  measure  by  which  its  influ- 
ence in  the  action  of  their  political  s>stem  can  be  ob- 
structed or  diminished.    Under  these  circumstances. 


tlie  President  feels  that  he  may  rely  on  the  intelligence 
and  liberality  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  for 
a  correct  estimation  of  the  imperative  obligations  which 
leave  him  no  power  to  subject  this  point  to  the  control 
of  any  foreign  State,  whatever  may  be  bis  confidence  in 
its  justice  and  impartiality,  a  confidence  which  he  has 
taken  pleasure  in  instructing  the  undersigned  to  state  is 
fully  reposed  by  him  in  the  Government  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty. 

So  great,  however,  is  the  desire  of  the  President  for 
the  restoration  of  a  good  understanding  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France,  provided  it  can  be  effected  on  terms 
compatible  with  the  honor  and  independence  of  the 
United  States,  that  if,  after  the  frank  avowal  of  his  sen- 
timents  upon  the  point  last  referred  to,  and  the  explicit 
reservation  of  that  point,  the  Government  of  bis  Britan- 
nic  Majesty  shall  believe  that  its  mediation  can  be  useful 
in  adjusting  the  differences  which  exist  between  the 
two  countnes,  and  in  restoring  all  their  relations  to  a 
friendly  footing,  be  instructs  the  undersigned  to  inform 
Mr.  Bankhead  that  in  such  case  the  offer  of  mediation 
made  in  his  note  is  cheerfully  accepted. 

1rhe  United  States  desire  nothing  but  equal  and  ex- 
act justice;  and  they  cannot  but  hope  that  the  g|Ood  offi- 
ces of  a  third  Power,  friendly  to  both  parties,  and 
prompted  by  the  elevated  considerations  manifested  in 
Mr.  Uankhead's  note,  may  promote  the  attainment  of 
this  end.  Influenced  by  these  motives,  the  President 
will  cordially  co-operate,  so  far  as  his  constitutional 
powers  may  enable  him,  in  such  steps  as  may  be  requi- 
site, on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  give  effect  to 
the  proposed  mediation.  He  trusts  that  no  unnecessary 
delay  will  be  allowed  to  occur,  and  instructs  the  under- 
signed to  request  that  the  earliest  information  of  the 
measures  taken  by  Great  Britain,  and  of  their  result, 
may  be  communicated  to  this  Government. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  the  occasion  to  re- 
new to  Mr.  Bankhead  the  assurances  of  his  distinguish- 
ed consideration. 

JOHN  FORSYTH. 

C  HA  ALES  BaKKBXAD,  EsCI., 

Charge  €P  Affaires  of  his  Briiannie  MajeHy. 

WASBisoTQir,  Febrwtry  15,  1836. 

The  undersigned,  his  Britannic  Majesty's  charge 
d'affaires,  with  reference  to  his  note  of  the  27th  of  last 
month,  has  the  honor  to  inform  Mr.  Forsyth,  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  that  he  has  been  instruct- 
ed by  his  Government  to  state  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  received  a  communication  from  that  of  France, 
which  fulfils  the  wishes  that  impelled  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty to  offer  his  mediation  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  differences  between 
France  and  the  United  States. 

The  French  Government  has  stated  to  that  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, that  the  frank  and  honorable  manner  in  which  the 
President  has,  in  his  recent  message,  expressed  himself 
with  regard  to  the  points  of  difference  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  France  and  the  United  States,  has  removed 
those  difficulties,  upon  the  score  of  national  honor, 
which  have  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  the  prompt'  ex- 
ecution by  France  of  the  treaty  of  the  4th  July,  1831, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  French  Government  is  now 
ready  to  pay  the  instalment  which  is  due  on  account  of 
the  American  indemnity,  whenever  the  payment  of  that 
instalment  shall  be  claimed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

The  French  Government  has  also  stated  that  it  made 
tliis  Communication  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  not  regard- 
ing the  British  Government  as  a  formal  mediator,  since 
its  offer  of  mediation  had  then  reached  only  the  Govern- 
ment of  France,  by  which  it  bad  been  accepted «  but 
looking  upon  the  British  Government  as  a  comnnon 
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friend  of  the  two  paKlet,  and,  therefore,  as  a  natural 
channel  of  communication  between  them. 

The  undersigned  is  further  instructed  to  express  the 
sincere  pleasure  which  is  felt  by  the  British  Government 
at  the  prospect  thus  afforded  of  an  amicable  termination 
of  a  difference  which  has  produced  a  temporary  estrange- 
ment  between  two  nations  who  have  so  many  interests 
in  common,  and  who  are  so  entitled  to  the  friendship 
and  esteem  of  each  other;  and  the  undersigned  has  also 
to  assure  Mr.  Forsyth  that  it  has  afforded  the  British 
Government  the  most  lively  satisfaction  to  have  been, 
upon  this  occasion,  the  channel  of  a  communication 
which  they  trust  will  lead  to  the  complete  restoration  of 
friendly  relations  between  the  United  States  and  France. 

The  undersigned  has  great  pleasure  in  renewing  to 
^Ir.  Forsyth  the  assurances  of  his  most  distingruiahed 
consideration. 

CHARLES  BANKHEAD. 

Tlie  Hon.  Johv  Fobstth,  &c. 

DEPAnTMBRT  OF  StATE, 

WcuMngtcnt  February  16,  1836- 
The  undersigned,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  has  had  the  honor  to  receive  Mr.  Bankhead's 
note  of  the  15th  instant,  in  which  he  states,  by  the  in- 
structions of  his  Government,  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment have  received  a  communication  from  that  of  France, 
which  fulfils  the  wishes  that  impelled  his  Britannic 
Majesty  to  offer  his  mediation  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  differences  between 
France  and  the  United  Stales;  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment,* being  satisfied  with  the  frank  and  honorable  man- 
ner in  which  the  President  has,  in  his  recent  message, 
expressed  himself  in  regard  to  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  two  Governments,  is  ready  to  pay  the  in- 
stalment due  on  account  of  the  American  indemnity, 
whenever  it  shall  be  claimed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States;  and  that  this  communication  is  made  to 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  not  as  a  formal  media- 
tor, but  as  a  common  friend  of  both  parties. 

The  undersigned  has  submitted  this  note  of  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  charg6  d'affaires  to  the  President,  and  is 
instructed  to  reply  that  the  President  has  received  this 
information  with  the  highest  satisfaction — a  satisfaction 
as  sincere  as  was  his  regret  at  the  unexpected  occur- 
rence of  the  difficulty  created  by  tlie  erroneous  impres- 
sions heretofore  made  upon  the  national  sensibility  of 
France. 

By  the  fulfilment  of  the  oblig^ations  of  the  convention 
between  the  two  Governments,  ihe  great  cause  of  differ 
ence  will  be  removed,  and  tlie  President  anticipates  that 
the  benevolent  and  magnanimous  wishes  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  Government  will  be  speedily  realized,  as  the 
temporary  estrangement  between  the  two  nations,  who 
have  so  many  common  interests,  will  no  doubt  be  follow- 
ed by  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  ties  of  friendship 
and  esteem. 

The  President  has  further  instructed  the  undersigned 
to  express  to  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  his  sen- 
sibility at  the  anxious  desire  it  has  displayed  to  preserve 
the  relations  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  and  the  exertions  it  was  prepared  to  make  to 
effectuate  that  object,  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  and 
congenial  to  the  wishes  of  the  two  nations,  and  to  the 
repose  of  the  world.  Leaving  his  Majesty's  Government 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  elevated  motives  which  have 
governed  its  conduct,  and  to  the  universal  respect  which 
must  be  secured  to  it,  the  President  is  satisfied  that  no 
expressions,  however  strong,  of  his  own  feelings,  can  be 
appropriately  used,  which  could  add  to  the  gratification 
afforded  to  his  Majesty's  Government  at  being  the  chan- 
nel of  communication  to  {^reserve  peace  and  restore  I 


good  will  between  differing  nations,  each  of  whom  is  ill 
friend. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  oecasioB  fo 
renew  to  Mr.  Bankhead  the  assurance  of  his  distinguiA- 
ed  consideration. 

JOHN  FORSYTH. 

Cbablbs  Bahkbkad,  Esq.,  &c. 

The  message  and  documents  having  been  read, 
Mr.  CLAY  rose  to  propose  the  proper  dispositios  if 
the  message,  without  being  sure  what  would  be  the  noit 
appropriate  or  agreeable  to  the  Senate.  But  before  he 
submitted  any  motion,  he  hoped  he  would  be  allowed  to 
express  the  satisfaction,  sliared,  he  was  certain,  by  ererj 
member  of  the  Senate,  which  the  amicable  terminatiM 
of  our  unhappy  controversy  with  France  bad  produad. 
And  he  could  not  withhold  his  congratulations  for  the 
important  agency  which  the  Senate  had  exercised  is 
bringing  about  this  auspicious  result.  If  (said  Mr.  C] 
the  Senate  had  not,  at  the  last  session,  by  a  unsnimoas 
vote,  declared  its  conviction  that  no  legislation  whaicTcr 
was  necessary  in  respect  to  our  French  relations  at  tbit 
time;  and  if  they  had  lent  themselves  to  the  purpose  of 
the  President  to  pass  a  law  authorizing  reprissis  upon 
French  property--Hloes,  can  any  man  doubt  U»«t  wir, 
with  all  its  train  of  horrors,  would  now  be  raging  be- 
tween two  enlightened  countries?  Or  if  the  Senate  liad 
yielded  to  the  unconstitutional  appropriation  of  thrae 
millions  of  dollars,  irresponsibly  proposed  at  the  veiy 
close  of  the  last  session,  without  any  precautionary  speci- 
fication of  object,  is  there  not  cause  to  apprehend  thst, 
instead  of  now  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  pesce,  « 
should  be  suffering  all  the  calamity  of  a  most  uDiiecei* 
sary  war? 

I  will  not  (continued  Mr.  C.)  attempt  to  diminiith  tlie 
gratiacation  which  all  must  feel  from  the  happy  sdjuit* 
ment  now  announced.     Great  mistakes,  in  the  nepik' 
tions  and  correspondence  between  the  two  GovernDents, 
have  been  committed  on  both  sides;  but  on  all  these  I 
shall  not  detain  the  Senate.    It  may  not,  however,  be 
without  its  future  use  to  advert,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
chief  obstacle  which  has  obstructed  the  settlement  of  the 
difference.    That  has  been  the  assertion  of  the  principlei 
that  when  the  President  of  the  United  States,  charged 
by  the  constitution  with  maintaining  our  intercourse  with 
all  foreign  nations,  sends  a  public  mcssafre  to  Congress 
publicly  read  in  tlie  presence  of  all  the  diplumstic  corpi 
assembled  at  Washington,  and  given  to  the  whole  world 
through  the  public  press,  no  foreign  Power  lias  s  right 
to  complain,  to  remonstrate,  or  to  ask  explsnstions  of 
any  language  used  towards  itself,  however  offensive  that 
language  may  be.    I  am  not  about  to  express  any  opinion 
upon  that  principle;  but,  if  it  be  true,  all  must  sgree 
that  tiie  Chief  Magistrate  should  use  the  utmost  caution 
and  circumspection  in  the  official   langusge  of  such 
documents.    All  must  also  admit  the  rule  of  reciprocity; 
and,  consequently,  that,  although  the  King  of  France 
in  addressing  the  Chambers,  or  the  King  of  Great  Bnt- 
ain  in  addressing  Parliament,  should  charge  the  United 
States  with  bad  faith,  and  the  violation  of  solemn  piedgeti 
and  should,  pending  peaceful  and  earnest  tndetvon^ 
settle  a  controversy,  threaten  an  appeal  to  forcei  the 
United  States  would  be  bound  to  submit  to  the  in»^^ 
and  indignity,  without  complaint,  without  remonstrance, 
without  the  poor  satisfaction  of  even  asking  an  explt^i' 
tion. 

But  let  us  test  the  theory  and  the  practice  under  i»^ 
principle  during  the  present  administration.  ^^^ 
praise  would  be  due,  if  it  be  merited,  for  guarding  ovt 
domestic  concerns  against  all  foreign  interference  or  in* 
termeddling.  But  what  course  was  pursued  on  v» 
memorable  colonial  question^  A  late  Secretary  of  St»|^ 
in  giving  ins<ruclions  to  the  minister  of  the  United  SwCi 
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M  (he  court  of  Great  Britain,  authorized  him  to  say  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States — that  is  to  say^  a 
preceding  administration — had  insisted  too  long  upon  a 
particular  pretension,  and  that  it  had  been  condemned 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  attention  of 
Great  Britain  was  cballeliged  to  the  parts  which,  on  that 
question,  had  been  acted  by  the  new  administration; 
that  is,  to  the  parts  respectively  taken  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Nary,  and  by  the 
minister  himself,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Could  there  have  been  a  more  distinct  or  dangerous  in- 
Tilstion  to  a  foreign  Power  in  respect  to  our  internal 
concerns?  a  more  intelligible  hint  to  grant  concessions 
founded  upon  previous  friendly  services? 

And  what  was  this  pretension,  in  regard  to  which  the 
prior  administration  had  displayed  too  much  pertinacity? 
It  wu  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  humble  privilege  of 
carrying  our  own  products  in  our  own  vessels  to  British 
colonial  ports  on  the  same  conditions  as  similar  products 
ought  be  brought  there  from  any  other  place  in  any 
otiier  vessels— a  privilege  asserted  by  the  act  of  the  3d 
of  March,  1833,  for  which,  I  believe,  the  Secretary  had 
himself  voted. 

But  let  us  test  the  principle  alluded  to  by  what  has 
tranipired  in  our  negotiations  and  correspondence  with 
France  alone.  It  was  violated  in  1830,  when  Mr.  Rivet 
nade  an  explanation  to  Prince  Polignac  of  a  message  of 
the  President  to  Congress  which  had  given  offence  to 
France;  and  when  the  then  Secretary  of  State  (although 
the  Prince  had  been  previously  satisfied)  pressed  upon 
Mr.  Rives  a  further  and  an  elaborate  apology  for  the 
ofiensive  language  of  the  message.  It  was  violated  by 
Mr.  Livingston,  when,  in  January  of  last  year,  he  under- 
took, without  instructions,  to  explain  the  message  of 
December,  1834:  and,  surely,  it  cannot  be  contended  that 
the  case  of  an  unauthorized  explanation,  which  is  sub- 
sequently approved,  is  less  strong  than  when  the  author* 
>Jy  precedes  the  explanation.  In  the  former  instance  the 
mngerous  precedent  is  set  of  a  minister's  assuming  to  act 
•ithoui  instructions.  It  was  violated  in  June  last,  when 
the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  previous  authority  of 
^hc  President,  in  a  complimentary  letter  to  Mr.  Livings- 
l^f  Approved  a  second  time  of  the  explanation  which 
oe  bad  given  to  France.  It  was  again  violated  in  the 
?»essage  of  December  last,  when  the  President,  almost 
»n  the  very  languag;^  certainly  embracing  every  idea, 
psde  the  explanations  required  by  the  Due  de  Broglie 
'n  hit  despatch  to  M.  Pageot.  It  is  manifest  that, 
•"hough  tlie  copy  of  that  despatch  was  twice  refused, 
wd  although  Mr.  Forsyth,  three  days  after  it  was  first 
^  by  him,  transmitted  to  Mr.  Barton  his  final  instruc- 
tion!, without  saying  one  word  about  it,  that  the  explan- 
•^  langaage  of  the  message  was  made  to  conform 
tttctly  to  the  requirements  of  the  despatch.  The  mcs- 
•gc  was  prepared  to  obtain  with  France  the  merit  of  a 
"tttfictory  explanation,  and  with  the  'people  of  the 

tJiuted  States  the  merit  of  refusing,  upon  high  national 
S'Ottnd,  all  explanation.  The  President  protested  that 
he  never  would  apologize,  and  made  an  apology!  that 
he  never  would  explam,  and  made  a  satiafactory  expla- 
'^hon!  I  rejoice  that  France,  much  as  I  think  she  has 
•^eistonally  eiTed,  had  the  wisdom  to  recognise  and  rc- 

h!j!r  ^^  *'  '^*^***  ^'*^  ^^^  ^'^^^'^  *  ^^''^  position  in  with- 
^Iding  payment  of  a  just  and  uncontested  debt  until  a 
"^ipposed  stain,  inflicted  upon  her  good  faith  and  honor, 
^effaced.  This  vindicatio|i  of  her  good  faith  would  have 
•'een  the  payment  of  the  debt;  and,  when  paid,  the 
vould  have  been  in  a  fair  and  disinterested  attitude  for 
Remanding  satisfaction  to  her  insulted  honor.  Finally, 
^e  principle  alluded  to  was  violated  in  the  terms  in 
Th'ch  the  British  mediation  hat  been  accepted.  Whilst 
»n«  President  will  not,  be  declares,  make  France  direct- 


ly  any  explanation,  all  the  means  are  put  by  him  in  the 
hands  of  the  common  mediator  to  afford  the  most  ample 
and  satisfactory  explanation. 

But  I  will  not  longer  dwell  upon  the  painful  incidents 
of  our  late  unfortunate  controversy.  Let  them  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  general  satisfaction  which  its  happy 
termination  will  diffuse  throughout  the  land,  or  be  rec- 
ollected only  to  guard  hereal^er  against  the  repetition 
of  similar  errors.  We  have  escaped — I  thank  God  we 
have  escaped— from  all  danger  of  war  with  France.  It 
would  have  been  a  war,  if  it  had  broken  out,  the  scandal 
of  an  enlightened  age,  and  highly  discreditable  to  both 
parties — a  war,  in  which  neither  civil  liberty,  nor  mari- 
time nor  territorial  rights,  nor  national  independence, 
nor  true  national  honor,  was  involved — a  war,  of  which 
the  immediate  cause  was  an  unfortunate  message,  and 
the  ultimate  object  an  inconsiderable  debt,  cancelled  bj 
the  very  act  declaring  it — a  message  which  was  regret- 
ted by  the  Senate,  regretted  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  regretted  by  the  whole  country;  and  which, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  spirit  or  patriotism  which 
dictated  it,  all  viewed  as  rash,  intemperate,  and  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  of  the  country*  To  be  delivered  from 
all  hazard  of  being  involved  in  such  a  war,  affords  juat 
cause  of  general  joy  and  gratulation. 

Nor,  sir,  ought  we  ever  to  forget  the  noble  part  which 
Great  Britain  has  acted  in  this  unhappy  dispute.  If  war 
had  broken  out  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
and  had  continued  any  length  of  time,  her  neutral  posi- 
tion would  have  enabled  her  greatly  to  have  profited  by 
it.  She  would  have  carried  on  the  commerce,  to  a  large 
extent,  of  both  belligerants,  and  her  marine  must  have 
been  highly  benefited.  Overlooking  all  these  advan- 
tages, with  rare  disinterestedness  and  magnanimity,  she 
tendered  her  friendly  offices  to  produce  an  accommoda- 
tion; and  she  well  deserves  the  praise  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  so  appropriately  bestowed. 

I  have,  sir,  but  one  regret  on  this  pleasing  occasiont 
and  it  is,  that  we  are  not  allowed  any  time  for  repose 
and  rejoicing.  Our  good  old  President  hat  hardly 
terminated  the  French  war,  before  he  declares  a  new 
one  against  the  surplus  fund.  I  do  hope  that  he  will 
now  turn  his  thoughts  on  peace;  or,  if  that  be  impossible, 
that  his  friends  at  least  on  this  floor,  cherishing  its  spirit 
and  its  principles,  wilt  unite  with  us  in  an  equitable 
distribution,  upon  the  principles  of  the  land  bill,  of  a 
liberal  portion  of  that  fund.  I  assure  them  of  my 
thorough  conviction  that,  even  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
fence and  war,  an  investment  of  a  large  part  of  that  fund 
in  useful  improvements,  which  will  admit  of  rapid  trans- 
portation of  our  means  and  our  strength,  will  be  far 
better  and  wiser  than  profusely  to  waste  it  on  unneces- 
sary fortifications. 

Mr.  Clat  concluded  by  moving  to  lay  the  roesiage 
on  the  table,  and  to  print  it. 

The  message  and  documents  were  accordingly  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed.  And,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  BUCHANAN,  5,000  extra  copies  thereof  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed .    After  which. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  PRESTON,  the  Senate  adjourned. 


TuxsDAT,  FsBBuanT  23. 
REPORT  ON  PRINTING. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Contingent  Fund 
of  the  Senate,  to  which  had  been  referred  the  resolu- 
tion submitted  by  Mr.  Southard  on  the  subject  of 
printing,  was  considered.  The  report  recommends  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  which  provides  for  rescind* 
ing  a  rule  of  the  Senate  requiring  the  Secretary,  when 
the  same  document  is  ordered  to  be  printed  by  both 
Houses,  to  make  such  an  Hrrangement  with  the  Clerk 
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of  the  House  as  will  preTent  the  paying^  for  its  double 
composition. 

The  question  being  on  concurring  with  the  report  of 
the  committeet 

Mr.  DENTON  observed  that,  as  that  report  and  reso- 
lution went  to  undo  a  very  wholesome  and  necessary 
regulation  adopted  by  the  Senate,  with  a  view  of  pre- 
venting great  mischief,  he  wished  to  call  the  particular 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  it.  He  should  be  very  un- 
willing to  see  the  present  rule  changed,  and  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  the  former  practice  agpnin 
ensuing.  We  all  know,  said  he,  when  the  present 
rule  was  adopted,  what  vast  quantities  of  printing  was 
ordered,  and  paid  double  for,  at  both  ends  of  the  Capi- 
tol; and  that,  after  a  distribution  by  tons  weight  among 
the  trunk  makers,  the  domestic  market  was  glutted. 
Before  that  time,  the  documents  were  sold  in  the  city, 
at  four  to  five  cents  per  pound,  to  the  trunk  makers  and 
grocers;  but,  after  the  great  panic  session,  at  which 
double  sets  of  documents  were  printed  by  cart  loads, 
with  the  names,  too,  of  men  both  alive  and  dead,  the  do- 
mestic market  was  glutted;  and,  he  had  been  told  by 
the  servants,  whose  perquisites  these  documents  gene- 
rally were,  that  they  fell  to  about  two  cents  per  poundt 
tbcy  fell  like  the  prices  of  butter  and  eggs  in  the  inte- 
rior of  New  York,  which  they  were  so  feelingly  told  of 
in  one  of  these  panic  memorials.  Now,  he  hoped  that 
the  resolution  which  would  introduce  a  practice  so  mis- 
chievous, opening  the  floodgates  to  a  great  deal  of  use- 
less printing,  would  not  prevail.  If,  however,  the 
Senate  should,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  adopt  it  at 
the  present  moment,  he  gave  notice  that  he  should  con- 
sider it  his  bounden  duty,  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
that  he  ssw  a  chance  of  succeeding,  to  move  to  rescind  it. 

Mr.  SOUTHARD  did  not  think  three  or  four  thou- 
sand dollars  for  printing  extravagant.  The  whole  ob- 
ject he  had  ;in  view  was  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
oommittee  which  had  just  been  read,  and  to  whom  the 
subject,  on  his  motion,  bail  been  referred.  Documents 
sent  to  the  Senate,  and  ordered  by  it  to  be  printed,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  had  first  to  go  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  ascertain  whether  it  had  been  or- 
dered by  that  House.  If  ordered  there,  he  could  not 
get  it  printed,  and  it  never  appeared  in  the  bound  vol- 
umes of  the  Senate.  The  printer  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  not  under  the  control  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  printing  was  done,  which  had 
been  ordered  by  the  Senate,  under  the  direction  and 
superintendence  of  an  ofBcer  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  was  not  amenable  to  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  might  order  the  printing  of  an  important  docu- 
ment, and  the  committee  be  ready  to  act  upon  it,  but 
could  not  do  so  until  printed  under  the  order  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  committee  would 
consequently  have  to  wait  for  it.  The  committee  of  the 
Senate  must  wait  on  the  will  of  the  officer  of  that  House, 
who  would  be  sure  to  give  a  preference  to  the  commit- 
tee of  that  branch  to  which  he  belonged.  The  delay, 
in  his  (Mr.  S's)  opinion,  caused  the  loss  of  more  money 
than  if  printed  under  the  order  of  the  Senate.  If  a 
Senator  wished  a  document  of  a  preceding  session,  or- 
dered to  be  printed  by  the  Senate,  he  goes  to  look  for 
it  it  the  books  of  the  Senate,  and  it  is  not  to  be  found 
any  where  among  the  Senate  documents.  He  there- 
fore must  search  for  it  among  the  House  documents. 
The  Senate  documents,  therefore,  did  not  give  a  faithful 
history  of  the  Senate  proceedings.  As  to  that  part  of 
the  report  relating  to  printers  themselves,  the  Senate 
must  act  as  it  felt.  The  printers  of  the  Senate  have  to 
be  in  readiness  to  do  the  printing  promptly.  They 
had  to  have  in  their  employment  a  large  number  of 
bands,  at  great  expense,  to  enable  them  speedily  to  do 
the  printing  of  the  Senate,  and  be  thought  it  not  fair 


treatment,  under  their  contract,  to  withhold  from  them 
the  printing  that  especially  belonged  to  theni.  The 
printing  was  not  enormous  in  amount,  and  the  amoant 
of  money  required  to  have  it  done  would  not  hinder 
him  from  voting  for  what  he  conceived  necessary  to  en- 
able him  to  perform  his  duties  promptly  and  faithfully. 
Mr.  LINN  said  that,  as  some  difference  of  opinion  oa 
this  subject  seemed  to  exist  among  gentlemen  of  great- 
er experience  than  himself,  he  should  like  to  have  aa 
opportunity  of  inauiring  into  it  further,  if  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  public  service  that  the  resolution  ahoaU 
pass,  he  would  cheerfully  give  it  his  support;  but  if^  oa 
the  contrary,  the  resolution  would  introduce  a  wasteful 
and  extravagant  expenditure,  he  must  oppose  it.  He 
,  was,  however,  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  subject, 
and  would  be  pleased  if  the  resolution  could  be  laid  oa 
the  table  for  a  few  days,  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
examining  into  it.  Mr.  L.  then  made  a  motion  to  tbtft 
effect;  which  was  agreed  to. 

FORTIFICATION  BILL. 

Mr.  BENTON  said  that,  as  it  was  one  o'clock,  be 
would  avail  himself  of  that  opportunity,  the  earliest  that 
had  been  afforded  him,  to  move  to  take  up  the  fortifi- 
cation bill,  in  pursuance  of  the  instructions  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  hoped  there  would  be  no  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  take  up  the  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  EWING  had  been  anxious  to  get  up  the  land 
bill,  and  it  would  be  recollected  that  it  waa  on  his  oio- 
tion  that  that  bill  had  been  made  the  order  for  Monday 
last.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  fortification  bill  had 
been  waiting  for  some  days,  and  as  the  public  ser- 
vice required  that  the  subject  should  receive  an  early 
attention,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  taking  it  ap 
on  his  part. 

The  bill  was  then  taken  up  and  read. 

[The  bill  proposes  that  the  foliowing  sums  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby,  appropriated,  to  be  be  paid  out  of  any 
unappropriated  money  in  the  treasury,  for  certain  for- 
tifications, viz: 

At  Penobscot  bay,  one  hundred  and  one  thouaand 
dollars. 

At  Kennebeck  river,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

At  Portland  harbor,  one  hundred  and  three  thouaand 
dollars. 

At  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  • 

At  Salem,  Massachusetts,  one  hundred  thoonnd  dol- 
lars. 

At  Provincetown.  Cape  Cod,  dtiy  thousand  dollars.    * 

At  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

At  Rose  Island,  Narragansett  bay,  fifty  tbounnd  dol- 
lars. 

At  New  London,  Connecticut,  one  hundred  thouaand 
dollars. 

For  Fort  Tompkins  and  dependencies,  Staten  laland. 
New  York,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

For  fort  at  the  debouche  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Del- 
aware canal,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

For  fortifications  to  cover  the  artificial  harbor  at  Cape 
Ilenlopen,  one  hundred  and  fiAy  thousand  dollars. 

For  a  fort  on  Sollar's  Point  flats,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars. 

For  a  fort  on  Point  Patience,  Patuzent  river,  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

For  a  fort  on  Cedar  Point,  Potomac  river,  one  han« 
dred  thousand  dollars.  * 

For  a  redoubt  on  Federal  Point,  twelve  thouaand  dol- 
lars. 

For  fortifications  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  rivert 
fifty  thousand  dollars. 

For  a  fort  at  Barrancas,  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
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For  Fort  St.  Philip,  seventy-feven  tboutand  eight  bun- 
rfd  dollars. 

For  steam  batteries,  six  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
illars. 

Section  2J  proposes  that,  wherever  the  same  be  ne- 
^sasry,  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he 
hereby,  autboriaed  to  purchase  the  sites  for  the  afore- 
lid  works,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  appropriations 
ade  by  this  act  for  them,  respectively;  and  he  is  au- 
loriied,  under  the  restrictions  of  the  act  of  May,  eigh- 
«n  hundred  and  twenty,  to  make  transfers  from  one 
esd  of  appropriations  for  fortifications  to  that  of  'an- 
ther, for  the  hke  object,  whenever,  in  bis  opinion,  the 
BbUc  interest  requires  it.] 

Mr.  BEN  rON  rose  and  said  that,  when  the  bill  was 
rpoKed  from  the  committee  some  weeks  ago,  the 
rench  question  wore  a  lowering  aspect,  and,  a  roajor- 
ir  of  tiiC  Senate  seemed  ready  to  vote  the  large  appro- 
ristions  which  the  cHms  required.  Since  then,  the 
!ar  of  danger  from  that  quarter  had  vanished,  and  he 
nut  now  appeal  to  the  enlightened  forecast  of  the 
enate  for  the  same  vote  which  a  patriotic  impul- 
ion  would  tlten  have  given.  1  took  occasion,  said  Mr. 
L,  then  to  say  that  my  own  support  of  the  bill,  and 
f  the  whole  line  of  policy  which  it  indicated,  had  no 
ependance  upon  the  French  question;  that  I  was  in 
avor  of  providing  for  the  general  defence,  without  re« 
;std  to  extrinsic  circumstances;  and  that,  so  far  as  my 
wn  course  was  concerned,  1  should  go  on  to  clothe  the 
ountry  with  the  mantle  of  defence,  and  to  put  her  in  a 
ondition  to  meet  the  contingency  of  war,  although  / 
light  hold  in  my  hand  the  bond  of  fate  for  peace. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has  sent  us  two 
pnsages  on  this  subject;  one  while  the  French  ques- 
ion  wore  a  threatening  aspect,  recommending  us  to 
provide  for  the  public  defence;  the  other,  since  the 
Mippy  termination  of  that  question,  announcing  its  au- 
|Hciou8  conclusion,  but  still  adhering  to  the  recommend- 
tion  in  the  first  one,  and  re-enforcing  his  own  senti- 
Knls  with  the  voice  of  Washington.  This  recom- 
Kndation,  thus  supported,  must  coincide  with  the  en- 
f  btened  sense  a.nd  patriotic  feeling  of  the  Senate.  We 
Mist  all  feel  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  national 
^ence  now,  in  this  most  f»vorabIe  conjuncture,  when 
be  possession  of  ample  means  and  the  enjoyment  of  full 
siwre  gives  us  full  opportunity  of  doing  so  with  the 
Teatest  economy  and  the  greateat  effect.  The  disap- 
wsnince  of  danger  will  not  affect  our  wise  and  system- 
tic  policy.  We  are  not  an  assembly  of  frivofous  Athe- 
i*ns,  to  inquire  for  the  news  before  we  vote,  and  then 
1  give  our  votes,  not  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
ublic  service,  but  according  to  tlie  reported  state  of 
bilip's  health. 

In  taking  up  this  bill,  continued  Mr.  B.,  which  pro- 
OSes  appropriations  for  the  commencement  of  a  large 
umber  of  new  works,  I  think  it  proper  in  itself,  and 
ertioent  to  the  occasion,  to  make  some  general  ezpo- 
tion  of  the  state  of  our  fortifications;  to  show  the  num- 
er  of  forta  constructed,  the  number  in  progress,  the 
umber  proposed  to  complete  the  whole  system,  with 
le  cost  of  the  whole,  and  the  number  of  men  it  will 
^qaire  to  garrison  them  in  peace  and  in  war.  This  ex- 
Mtion  I  will  endeavor  to  make  with  brevity,  if  not  with 
erspicuity. 

First,  as  to  the  number  of  forts.  Of  those  finished, 
e  have  thirteen;  of  those  under  construction,  fourteen; 
roposed  in  the  present  bill,  nineteen;  and  rennaining 
>  be  proposed  hereafter,  sixty-one;  making  in  the 
^le  one  hundred  and  seven. 

Next,  as  to  the  cost.  For  all  built,  or  building,  under 
le  present  system,  we  have  expended  #12,379,672; 
>r  all  expected  to  be  built,  leaving  out  a  few  for  which 
sta  has  not  yet  been  collected  to  estimate  the  cost,  and 
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for  finishing  those  now  under  construction,  the  sum  of 
twenty -eight  millions  of  dollars  is  estimated  to  be  neces- 
sar)';  making  in  the  whole  about  forty  millions  of  dol- 
lars. But  to  have  a  view  of  the  whole  cost  of  fortifica- 
tions since  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  we 
must  add  the  sum  of  $7,607,000  for  expenditures  on 
this  object  before  the  end  of  the  late  war;  but  which 
sum,  fur  reasons  hereafter  to  be  shown,  becomes  almost 
a  dead  loss,  few  of  the  forts  then  built  being  of  any  ser* 
vice  now. 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  garrisons.  The  lowest  number  of 
troops,  in  time  of  peace,  for  all  the  forts  now  finished, 
all  now  under  construction,  and  all  proposed  in  the  pres- 
ent bill,  being  forty-six  in  number,  is  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty  men.  The  lowest  number  for  all 
the  remainder,  leaving  out  a  few,  the  plans  of  which 
are  not  yet  formed,  is  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-eight,  making  a  totality  of  three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifly-eight  men;  but  this  is  to  be  understood 
as  the  lowest  number  necessary  to  keep  the  forts  in 
order.  To  form  proper  garrisons  in  ordinary,  as  they 
are  called,  and  with  a  view  to  keep  up  the  discipline, 
police,  and  military  spirit  of  the  troops,  the  division  of 
companies  should  be  avoided,  and  the  number  of  men 
in  garrison  should  be  almost  double  the  number  above 
sUted;  say  seven  thousand  men  for  the  one  hundred  and 
seven  forts.  In  war,  the  garriaons  for  the  whole  num- 
ber of  forts  would  require  to  be  about  sixty-two  thou-, 
sand  men,  of  which  the  main  part  would  consist  of  the 
volunteers  and  militia  of  the  adjacent  country. 

Mr.  B.  presumed  it  might  be  agreeable  to  the  Senate 
to  understand  the  distribution  of  all  these  forts,  among 
the  different  States  and  Territories,  and  of  the  money 
expended  or  to  be  expended  upon  them.  To  give  them 
this  information,  he  had  caused  two  Ubies  to  be  drawn 
up,  which  he  would  read,  premising  that  the  information 
which  they  contained  was  intended  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Senate,  and  not  to  influence  votes,  as  the  distribution 
of  the  forts,  and  the  consequent  expenditure  of  money 
in  their  construction,  was  governed  by  the  wants  of  the 
country,  its  accessible  and  vulnerable  points,  and  not 
upon  any  rule  founded  upon  population  or  territory. 
Mr.  B.  then  read  two  deUiled  Ubtes,  the  totals  of  which 
are  as  follows: 


States. 


Maine,  - 

7 

New  Hampshire, 

1 

Massachusetts,  - 

16 

Rhode  Island,  - 

6 

Connecticut,     • 

5 

New  York, 

10 

Pennsylvania  and  Delaware, 

4 

Maryland, 

- 

10 

Virginia, 

3 

North  Carolina, 

3 

South  Carolina, 

9 

Georgia, 

10 

Louisiana,         • 

7 

Alabama, 

3 

Florida  Territory, 

12 

No.  of 
forts. 


Total  cost. 


$1,365,000 

500,000 

2,769,000 

2,469,000 

460,000 

6,407.000 

n,007,136 

+3,008,687 

3,869,025 

952,869 

1,424,420 

1,832,367 

1,756,858 

1,630,000 

5,014,000 


This  table  does  not  include  fourteen  smaller  forts, 
the  cost  of  which  is  not  estimated. 

Mr.  B.  wished  to  repeat,  and  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, as  exhibiting  these  tables  for  the  information  and 

*  Estimates  for  Fdrta  Mifflin  and  Delawrare  not  complete,  and 
not  included, 
t  Estimate  for  Port  McHenry  not  complete,  and  not  included. 
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satUraction  of  the  SenBte,  not  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  more  or  less  was  expended  in  one  quarter  than 
in  another.  It  was  a  subject  on  which  equality  of  ex- 
penditure would  be  absurd {  besides,  it  was  a  subject  on 
which  tables  could  not  speak  explicitly;  for,  often,  the 
fort  counted  in  one  State  belonged  just  as  much,  for  all 
the  purposes  of  protection  and  expenditure,  to  another 
State  in  which  it  was  not  counted.  This  was  the  case 
with  all  forta  situated  upon  bays  or  riven  which  divide 
Stateii,  and  was  strongly  exemplified  in  Connecticut  and 
Kew  York,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  and  in  Mary- 
land and  ATirginia. 

After  the  general  view  of  the  whole  number  of  forts, 
Mr.  B.  presented  a  general  view  of  the  particular  bill 
before  the  Senate.  It  was  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  col- 
lection of  materials,  the  purchase  of  sites,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  construction  of  new  forts.  The  number 
proposed  was  nineteen;  their  ultimate  coat  was  estimated 
at  $5,170>448;  and  the  amount  to  begin  with  in  the  pres- 
ent bill  was  91,783,800.  Besides  these  nineteen  forts, 
the  bill  proposed  ^60,000  for  steam  batteries,  to  be  sta- 
tioned in  aid  of  the  forts,  in  the  different  ports  and  har- 
bors of  the  I/nited  States.  This  was  the  general  view 
of  the  bill;  the  particular  view  of  it  in  showing  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  forts,  their  separate  ultimate  cost,  and 
present  appropriation  for  each  one,  he  would  also  show; 
and  for  that  purpose  read  the  following  uble: 


Maine, 

New  Hampshire, 

Massachusetts, 

Connecticut,    - 

New  York, 

Delaware  and  Penn. 

Maryland, 

North  Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Plorids, 

Louisiana, 


No.  of 
forts. 


Ultimate 
cost. 


3 
1 
4 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 


19 


$504,000 
300,000 

1»098.413 
132,331 
435,989 
900,000 

1,010,206 

12,000 

300,000 

100,000 

r  7,800 


$5,177,448 


Present  ap- 
propriation. 


$304,000 

150,000 

300,000 

100,000 

200,000 

250,000 

350,000 

12,000 

50,000 

50,000 

77,800 


$1,783,800 


Mr.  B.  said  it  might  be  objected  by  some,  whose  posi- 
tion might  not  enable  them  to  view  the  whole  ground, 
that  the  bill  was  unequal  in  its  operation,  and  that  fifteen 
out  of  nineteen  of  the  forts  which  he  proposed  would 
be  north  of  the  Potomac.  This  disproportion  might 
•trike  the  minds  of  some  persons,  and  therefore  he 
would  account  for  it  at  once,  and  show  that  it  arose, 
first,  from  the  nature  of  the  respective  coasts  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  sections  of  the  Union.  North 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Cliesapeake  bay  the  coast  Vas  in- 
dented by  deep  bays,  and  opened  by  the  wide  estuaries 
of  large  rivers.  One  of  thebe  bays  alone  (the  Chesa- 
peake) gave  a  double  line  of  coast  of  a  thousand  miles 
111  circuit  requiring  defence.  Further  north,  and  espe- 
cially in  New  England,  the  coast  was  cut  in  by  a  con- 
tinned  succession  of  deep  inlets.  It  was  a  serrated  coast 
—-it  was  a  saw-edged  coast—in  which  the  incessant  open- 
ings presented  a  continued  succ<ission  of  accessible  and 
vulnerable  points.  Not  so  to  the  south  of  the  Chesa- 
peake. There  the  bays  and  indentations  were  scarce, 
the  estuaries  of  the  rivers  comparatively  sliallow,  the 
coast  itself  shoal,  the  accessible  points  few  in  number, 
far  between,  and  the  bars  in  the  mouths  of  the  harbors 
»  total  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  large  vessels.  He 
believed  that  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  presented  the 
deepest  waters  to  be  found  on  the  Southern  Atlantic 


coast;  and  there  vessels  of  war  above  the  size  of  the 
largest  sloops  did  not  enter.  Pensacola  presented  the 
deepest  water  on  the  gulf  coast;  and  there,  until  the  br 
shall  be  cut,  the  entrance  is  only  practicable  to  frigtlei 
of  the  second  class.  Thus,  from  the  nature  of  the  tvo 
coasts  the  largest  proportion  of  the  defences  must  goto 
the  North.  That  of  itself  might  be  sufficient  reason  for 
the  disproportion  in  the  bill;  but  there  was  another  m< 
■on  for  it,  and  that  was  that  of  the  forts  built  or  \m\Sa% 
much  the  largest  proportion  was  to  the  South.  Thu^ 
of  the  thirteen  forta  built,  five  were  in  Louisiana,  oneii 
Alabama,  one  in  Florida,  one  in  South  Carolina,  and  one 
in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  B.  would  repeat  that  he  entered  into  this  con* 
parison,  not  that  any  effect  on  the  votes  of  the  Seosie 
could  be  produced  by  it,  but  to  satisfy  those  who  dU 
not  occupy  positions  to  take  a  view  of  the  whole  iieU, 
and  to  show  them  that  the  disproportion  in  question  vb 
not  founded  on  partiality,  but  in  reason;  that  it  resulted 
from  the  obligation  of  duty  to  give  defence  where  d^ 
fence  was  needed,  and  that  this  depended  upon  them- 
ture  of  the  coast,  and  not  upon  any  rule  resulting  froa 
territorial  extent  op  weight  of  population.  With  tbii 
general  exposition  of  the  bill,  Mr.  B.  would  novliTit 
down,  reserving  details  upon  each  particulsr  fort  for  the 
inquiries  which  Senators  might  put  to  him,  or  for  t«- 
swers  to  the  motions  which  might  be  made  to  amend  or 
to  strike  out.  Postponing  these  details  for  the  present, 
and  believing  that  we  had  reached  a  point  in  the stite 
of  our  public  affairs,  when  the  great  policy  of  nilional 
defence  is  to  be  established  or  abandoned,  Mr.  B.  be- 
lieved it  to  be  both  pertinent  to  the  occaaion  and  profit- 
able in  its  effect  to  pause  for  a  moment,  to  look  bsck 
upon  the  past,  before  we  proceeded  with  the  presenter 
the  future,  and  to  take  a  rapid  historical  view,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  federal  Government,  of  that  branch  rf 
the  national  defence  now  under  consideration. 

The  business  of  fortifying  our  coasts  dates  from  the 
very  commencement  of  this  federal  Government,  snd 
results  from  the  constitutional  obligation  of  the  Govenn 
ment  to  provide  for  the  «•  common  defence,"  and  fwjj 
the  surrender  of  their  custom-house  revenues  by  the 
States  to  the  general  Government,  for  several  importtnt 
national  objects,  of  which  one  of  the  roost  importon»,  the 
most  prominent,  and  most  essentially  national,  vas  thil 
of  providing  for  the  common  defence.  For  the  accoifr 
plishment  of  these  objects,  the  constitution  invested  the 
President  with  a  right,  or  rather  imposed  upon  him  the 
dut)',  of  recommending  to  Congress  the  adoption  of  the 
measures  which  he  deemed  necessary:  to  Congress  itiHi 
it  confided  the  task  of  acting  on  all  the  measures,  either 
of  its  own  suggestion  or  of  the  President's  recommemM- 
tion,  and  of  doing  what  was  right  and  necessary  to  be 
done.  Such  were  the  duties  of  the  executive  and  w 
the  legislative  departments  under  the  new  Governmciiff 
and  in  execution  of  them  I  now  limit  myself  to  the  p«w 
under  consideration — in  execution  of  them,  we  see  iW 
Father  of  his  Country  immediately  coming  forward,  «»>« 
pressing  upon  Congress  the  great  duty  of  "»*'**"*1^ 
fence,  in  a  series  of  recommendations  repeated  fro* 
year  to  year  until  his  paternal  advice  produced  itseftecr. 

1  he  first  of  these  recommendations  was  in  the  annuM 
message  of  1790,  and  this  is  an  extract  from  it: 

••Among  the  most  interesting  objects  which  w"Jf"* 
gage  your  attention,  that  of  providing  for  the  comtDon 
defence  will  merit  particular  regard.  To  be  prepare^ 
for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  presenring 


pesce 


i» 


The  next  was  in  the  message  of  1791,  «nd  w»s »" 
these  words ! 

••In  connexion  with  this,  (arming  the  militia)  thc^ 
tablibhment  of  competent  magazines  and  «rsen»l«i  "^ 
the  fortification  of  such  places  as  are  peculiarly  ^^P 
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taut  and  vulnerable,  naturally  present  thenntelves  for 
eonnderation.  The  safety  of  the  United  States,  under 
Divine  protection,  ought  to  rest  on  the  basis  of  system- 
atic and  solid  srrangeroent,  exposed  as  little  as  possible 
to  the  hazards  of  fortuitous  circumstances." 

In  the  message  of  1793,  President  Washington  again 
sdverts  tto  this  primary  duty  of  Congress,  and  presses 
the  necesmty  of  *<  complete  defence,"  in  a  renewed  rec- 
ommendation, couched  in  the  most  impressive  terms,  and 
enforced  with  earnest  appeals  to  the  loAy  considerations 
connected  with  the  duty  of  GongreM,  the  interest  of  the 
Onion,  and  the  honor,  dignity,  and  independence  of  the 
country.     The  following  is  the  passage  in  his  message: 

'*!  cannot  recommend  to  your  notice  measures  for  the 
fuI6lment  of  our  duties  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  without 
again  pressing  upon  you  the  necessity  of  placing  our* 
•elves  in  a  condition  of  complete  defence,  and  of  exact- 
ing from  them  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties  towards  us. 
The  United  States  ought  not  to  indulge  a  penuastdn 
that,  contrary  to  the  order  of  human  events,  they  will 
for  ever  keep  at  a  distance  those  painful  appeals  to  arms 
with  which  the  history  of  every  other  nation  abounds. 
There  is  a  rank  due  to  the  United  States  among  nations, 
vhich  will  be  withheld,  if  not  entirely  lost,  by  the  repu- 
Ution  of  weakness.  If  we  desire  to  avoid  insult,  we 
must  be  able  to  repel  tt{  if  we  desire  to  secure  peace, 
it  roust  be  known  that  we  are  at  all  times  ready  for 
war." 

This,  said  Mr.  B.,  is  the  recommendation  of  President 
Washington,  adopted  by  President  Jackson  in  his  inter- 
esting message  of  Monday,  the  22d  instant;  that  mes- 
■ge  which  presents  the  three  great  liberal  Powera,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  our  America,  under  the  harmonious 
aipect  which  they  should  for  ever  wears  and  in  which 
the  sacred  duty  of  providing  for  the  national  defence  is 
■gain  pressed  upon  us  under  circumstances,  at  a  time, 
and  so  re-enforced,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  make  n  deep  im* 
prrs&ion  upon  the  country  as  well  as  upon  the  Senate. 

We  will  now  turn,  said  Mr.  B.,  to  the  legislative  de- 
partment of  the  Government,  and  see  what  effect  these 
repeated  recommendations  of  President  Washington  pro- 
duced upon  Congress.  The  last  message  was  communi- 
cated in  December,  1793;  on  the  28th  of  February  fol- 
k>ving,  Mr.  FitsEsimmons,  from  tlie  Military  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  reported  in  favor  of 
putting  the  whole  maritime  coast,  from  Maine  to  Geor- 
gia, in  a  state  of  defence,  with  a  statement  from  the 
Secretary  at  War,  General  Knox,  of  the  number  and 
Kind  of  works  the  different  ports  and  harbora  would  re- 
i|uire,  and  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  construction, 
wid  of  the  garriaons  necessary  in  peace  and  in  war.  The 
number  of  works  recommended  exceeded  a  hundred; 
»ut,  for  want  of  means,  they  were  small  in  size,  and  to 
oe  constructed  of  perishable  materials  in  the  parts  which 
required  solid  masonry,  wood  being  substituted  for 
ttone.  The  Urgent  number  of  cannon  to  be  mounted 
»|r  the  defence  of  any  city,  was  eighty-two  at  New 
York,  snd  seventy*two  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
Such  were  the  recommendations,  and  an  act  of  Congress 
la  conformity  with  them  was  promptly  passed.  Mr.  B. 
vould  read  that  act;  for,  with  the  single  exception  of 
■  1 P^.^'  ^^  harbora  acquired  by  extension  of  territo- 
rial limits,  or  of  points  covered  by  extension  of  popula- 
™» .^t  embraces  nearly  every  port  and  harbor  which  at 
ihis  time  demands  our  protection. 

THX  ACT. 

'*That  the  following  ports  and  harbora  be  fortified 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
And  at  such  time  or  times  as  he  shall  judge  necessary, 
to  arit:  Portland,  in  the  District  of  Maine;  PorUmouth, 
"I  the  State  of  New  Hampshire;  Gloucester,  Salem, 
Marblehead,  and  Button,  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts; 
Newport,  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island;. New  I^ondon, 


in  the  State  of  Connecticut;  New  York;  Philadelphia; 
Wilmington,  in  the  State  of  Delaware;  Baltimore,  in  the 
State  of  Maryland;  (Annapolis,  by  supplementary  act;) 
Norfolk  and  Alexandria,  in  the  State  of  Virginia;  Cape 
Fear  river,  and  Ocracoke  Inlet,  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina;  Charleston  and  Georgetown,  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina;  and  Savannah  and  St.  Mary's,  in  the 
State  of  Georgia." 

Such  was  the  act — such  the  firet  act  for  fortifying  the 
ports  and  harbora  of  the  United  States.     It  is  not  only 
general  in  its  provisions,  and  co-extensive  with  the  whol# 
maritime  frontier,   but  vested  President  Washington 
with  discretionary  powers  over  the  whole  subject.   Th« 
execution  of  this  act  was  the  next  point  to  which  Mr. 
B.  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate.     It  is  already 
seen  that  it  conferred  plenary  and  discretionary  powers 
on  President  Washington  over  the  whole  subject,  and 
particularly  over  the  time  when  the  works  should  b« 
commenced.     With  that  great  man,  the  present  tim« 
was  usually  the  proper  time  for  doing  what  had  to  b# 
done;  and  such  was  his  conduct  in  the  great  trust  now 
confided  to  him.    The  act  putting  into  his  hands  the 
power  of  fortifying  his  country  passed  on  the  20th  day 
of  March.    On  the  28th  day  of  that  same  month  the  first 
instructions  issued  from  the  War  Office  to  the  engineera 
to  repair  to  their  respective  stations  and  commence  ope- 
rations; and  by  the  11th  of  April  the  last  of  these  in- 
structions had  issued.     In  other  words,  the  firet  instruc- 
tions issued  within  eight  days  after  the  passage  of  the 
act,  and  the  whole  within  twenty-two  days!     Seven  en- 
gineera were  employed,  all  French  officere;  the  whole 
coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia  was  parcelled  among  themi 
and  the  whole  line  of  coast  was  under  operation  at  oqce* 
and  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  passinj^  of  the  act* 
Tlie  engineera  employed  were  Rochefontaine,  Vincentg 
L'Enfant,  Rivardi,  Vermonnet,  Martinon,  and  Perraulti 
and  the  instructions  to  them,  as  well  as  their  reports  to 
the  Government,  will  still  reward  the  research  and  curi- 
osity of  any  citizen  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  hunt 
them  out  and  to  read  them.     They  may  still  be  read 
with  profit  by  the  military  man;  and  the  friend  of  State 
rights  may  dwell  upon  them  with  pride  and  exultation 
for  the  respect  and  deference  which  they  evince  for 
State  authorities.     Mr.  B.  would  read  an  extract  from 
the  instructions,  and  another  from  some  of  the  reports, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  whole,  and  was  certain  that  the 
Senate  would  hear  them  with  pleasure,  as  ahowinsr  the 
state  of  the  intercourae  between  the  federal  ana  the 
State  Governments  in  that  early  age  of  the  republic. 

Mr.  B.  then  read  from  the  instructions  to  Rochefon- 
taine, charged  with  fortifying  the  coast  from  Portland, 
in  Maine,  to  New  London,  in  Connecticut. 

"  In  purauance  of  the  directions  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  you  are  hereby  appointed  an  engineer 
for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  the  ports  and  harbors  here* 
inafter  mentioned,  to  wit:  New  London,  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut;  Newport,  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island; 
Boston,  Marblehead,  Salem,  Gloucester,  and  Portland, 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts;  and  Portsmouth,  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 

*<  You  are  therefore  immediately  to  repair  to  the  porta 
to  be  fortified  in  the  said  States,  respectively,  and  in  case 
the  Governors  should  be  near  any  of  the  said  ports,  you 
are  to  wait  upon  them  and  exhibit  these  instructions. 
But  if  the  Governors  should  be  at  any  considerable  dis- 
tance from  your  route,  you  are  respectfully  to  notify 
them  of  your  appointment,  enclose  them  a  copy  of  these 
instructions,  and  inform  them  that  you  have  repaired  to 
the  ports  aforesaid,  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  sur- 
veys and  investigations  relative  to  your  mission,  which 
you  will  submit  to  their  consideration,  and  take  their 
ordera  thereon. 

As  soon  as  you  fhall  receive  their  approbatioil  of 
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your  plans,  you  tre  to  construct  the  works,  tnd  to  exe- 
cute  them  with  all  possible  vigor  and  despatch." 

Having^  read  this  extract  from  the  instructions,  Mr. 
B.  would  next  read  an  extract  from  the  first  report  of 
the  same  engineer,  and  show  the  manner  in  which  be 
executed  them.     He  writes  from  Boston,  and  says: 

*'On  the  25th  of  May,  his  honor  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, elected  since  that  time  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  declared  to  the  engineer  that  he  did  not 
find  himself  empowered  to  approve  of  the  execution  of 
the  law  of  the  United  States  respecting  the  fortification 
of  the  seaport  towns  in  the  State,  without  the  advice  of 
the  Legislature,  meeting  a  few  days  afterwards.  His 
excellency,  however,  gave  orders  to  the  officiers  of  the 
Executive  of  the  State,  to  the  State  garrison  of  the  Castle 
Island,  and  to  the  gentlemen  the  selectmen  of  every  sea- 
port town  directed  to  be  fortified,  to  assist,  every  one  in 
his  capacity,  the  engineer  in  his  reconnoitering  and  sur- 
veys. On  the  1st  of  June,  his  excellency  was  furnished 
with  a  general  plan  of  defence  for  the  harbor  of  Boston. 
On  the  4th  of  June,  a  com~mittee  of  the  Legislature,  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  called  on  the  engineer  to  be 
present  at  one  of  their  conferences  respecting  the  forti- 
fication of  the  harbor,  and  that  of  Castle  Island  par- 
ticularly. On  the  8th,  the  said  committee  visited  Castle 
Island,  with  the  engineer,  that  being  the  only  port  in 
the  State  that  the  Legislature  could  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  as  to  fortifying.  On  the  11th,  his  excellency 
permitted  the  engineer  to  visit  the  seaport  towns  of  Sa- 
lem, Marblehead,  and  Cape  Ann,  until  the  Legislature 
should  come  to  a  determination  on  the  questions  propo- 
sed in  the  address  of  the  Governor  respecting  the  forti- 
fication of  the  harbors  of  the  State.  On  the  20th,  his 
excellency  authorized  the  engineer  to  proceed  to  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  having  not  yet  come  to  any  vote  on  the 
subject  of  fortifications.  On  the  29lh  of  July,  the  engi- 
neer waited  on  his  excellency  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, at  Boston;  the  Legislature  not  having  decided 
any  thing  respecting  the  fortifications  of  the  State,  his 
Excellency  could  not  give  any  approbation  to  the  erect- 
ing of  any  throughout  the  State,  even  at  Portland,  where 
the  selectmen  and  town  meeting  had  irregularly  acted 
in  purchasing  land  for  the  United  States,  without  being 
authorized  to  do  it  by  the  Legislature.  On  the  16lh  of 
August,  the  Secretary  of  War  authorized  the  engineer 
to  erect  fortifications,  according  to  the  law  of  the  United 
States,  at  Salem,  Marblehead,  and  Cape  Ann.  The  in- 
habitants of  Salem,  in  a  legal  town  meeting,  unanimous- 
ly voted  a  cession  to  the  United  States  of  the  ground 
which  should  be  thought  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
their  harbor:  immediately  thereupon  the  works  were 
begun." 

Mr.  B.  had  read  these  extracts  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  respect  and  deference  which  was  shown  by 
the  federal  Government,  in  that  early  age  of  the  repub- 
lic, to  the  State  authorities,  when  even  a  duty  of  consti- 
tutional obligation  would  not  be  exercised  within  a  State 
^^ithout  first  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
its  authorities,  both  for  the  thing  to  be  done  and  the 
manner  oF  doing  it.  He  had  read  them  also  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  zeal  of  President  Washington 
in  carrying  into  effect  the  act  of  Congress,  exemplified 
in  the  order  to  all  the  engineers  **  to  execute  their  work 
with  all  possible  vigor  tnd  despatch.'*  This,  said  Mr. 
B.,  was  in  the  year  1794,  when  the  federal  Government 
was  almost  without  revenues;  when  it  was  encumbered 
with  debts  of  which  it' could  with  difficulty  discharge 
the  annual  interest;  and  when  the  means  of  tlie  Treasury 
were  so  low  that  the  engineers  were  directed  to  apply 
t6  the  State  authorities  for  voluntary  contributions  to 
eke  out  the  scanty  appropriations  of  Congress!  an  ap- 
peal which  was  no  where  met  with  sucli  generosity  of 


feeling  as  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  the  eon- 
tributions  were  characterized  by  the  wonted  libenfity 
of  that  State;  eight  thousand  days'  work  of  labor,  be- 
tween jSrOO  and  £800  in  money',  4.000  feet  of  nn^n^ 
timber,  given  gratuitously;  and  all  the  mechanical  vork 
done  gratis  by  the  mechanics  of  the  city. 

Mr.  B.  would  remark,  in  closing  his  brief^notice  of 
the  reports  of  the  engineers  of  1794^  that  they  selected, 
in  almost  every  instance,  when  not  cramped  by  the 
smallness  of  appropriations,  the  same  points  for  defend- 
ing the  ports  and  harbors  which  have  been  subseqoestly 
indicated  by  other  engineers,  and  that,  at  moat  of  the 
harbors,  they  recommended  floating  batteries  and  gal- 
leys to  be  combined  with  the  fortification  defence;  t 
species  of  floating  defence  which  the  late  engiaeen 
adopt  in  the  idea  ami  supersede  in  the  form,  by  reeosi- 
mending  the  adoption  of  the  great  improvement  of  tlie 
age,  steam  power. 

At  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  November,  17% 
President  Washington  caused  to  be  communicated  to 
that  body  the  steps  which  he  bad  taken,  and  the  pro- 
gress which  bad  been  made,  in  carrying  into  effect  tbe 
act  of  the  20th  of  March  preceding,  with  an  urgent  rec- 
ommendation to  increase  the  fortifications  and  mke 
them  commensurate  with  the  exigencies  of  the  couotiy. 
The  Military  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representi- 
tives  responded  to  this  appeal,  and,  as  early  as  tbe  4(h 
day  of  December  ensuing,  made  a  report  by  Mr.  FH2* 
Simmons,  their  chairman,  fully  sustaining  and  csn}iag 
out  the  President's  policy.  Mr.  B.  would  read  it,  sod 
woultl  propose  it  as  a  model  now  to  be  followed,  both 
for  the  brevity  of  its  style  and  the  efficiency  of  its  rec- 
ommendations. 

THS  RBPOBT. 

'*  Mr.  Fitzsiromons,  from  the  committee  to  whom  wis 
referred  that  part  of  the  message  of  the  Presideat 
which  respects  the  fortifying  the  ports  and  harbors  of 
the  United  States,  made  the  following  report : 

«•  That,  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  it  ip- 
pears  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  the  last  sessioSf 
the  fortification  of  the  different  ports  and  harbors  sre 
in  considerable  forwardness,  excepting  only  the  port  of 
Boston,  and  Wilmington  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  sus- 
pended for  reasons  assigned  by  the  Secretary  in  his  re- 
port. 

••  That  contracts  have  been  entered  into  for  the  ord- 
nance necessary,  and  measures  taken  fur  progressing  in 
the  fortifications  as  soon  as  the  season  will  permit. 

"  That  from  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  pisn  ofdt- 
fence  in  some  instances,  and  the  enhanced  price  of  Ubor 
and  materials  since  the  first  estimate  was  made,  s  susi 
not  less  than  $225,500  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the 
plan  of  defence  contemplated,  admitting  the  fortifics- 
tions  to  be  constructed  of  timber  and  earth;  and  if  exe- 
cuted with  stone,  to  a  mvch  larger  sum. 

«•  Tbe  committee,  taking  into  view  the  circumstsnccs 
connected  with  this  subject,  and  having  received  the 
necessary  information  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  wb* 
mit  the  following  resolutions: 

'*  Beeolvcd^  That  the  necessary  works  for  fortifying 
the  ports  and  harbors  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
continued,  and  constructed  of  the  most  durable  materi- 
als, so  as  best  to  answer  the  purposes  of  defence  snu 
permanency. 

••  Resolved,  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  $500,000  (over 
and  above  tiie  sums  already  appropriated)  be  approp'''' 
ated  for  the  purpose  aforesaid;  and  that  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $100,000  per  annum  be  provided  for  the  if* 
vice  aforesaid. 

"  Retolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  Stale* 
be  authorized  to  give  preference,  in  point  of  time,  w 
the  completion  of  such  of  said  fortifications  as  he  in*y 
think  advisable." 
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Mr.  B.  vrould  here  drop  details,  and  economize  hit  re- 
niArks.     He  had  arrived  at  a  point  at  which  he  would 
slop,  and  take  a  position.     It  was  the  commencement  of 
the  second  term  of  Washington's  presidency,  and  the 
Micccssful  establishment  of  his  f^reat  policy  recommend- 
ed in    the  messages  of  1790,  '91,  '93,  and  '95,  for  clo- 
thingf  his  country  with  the  armor  of  defence,  fortifying  all 
her  ports  and  harbors,  and  putting  her  in  a  condition  to 
maintain  among  nations  the  rank  to  which  she  was  en- 
titled.    This  policy  was  now  completely  established; 
and  the  historical  view  which  he  had  attempted  to 
sketch,  no  longer  encumbered  with  documentary  evi- 
dences and  minute  details,  would  proceed  with  ease  and 
rapidity.      The  system  of   fortifying,  thus  established 
under  Washington's  administration,  went  on  with  an  ac- 
celerated pace  under  that  of  his  successor,  the  first  Mr. 
Adams,  stimulated  as  It  was  by  impending  difficulties 
with  France.     But  a  frost,  a  killing  frost,  fell  upon  that 
policy  on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jefferson.     The  difficul- 
ties with  France  had  vanished,  and,  besides,  he  was  not 
liiTorable  to  the  policy  in  itself;  and  his  first  message 
was  sufficiently  indicative  of  his  views  to  decide  the  fate 
of  the  fortifications.     To  do  Justice  to  him,  an  extract 
from  that  message  will  be  read. 

••The  fortifications  of  our  harbors,  more  or  less 
advanced,  present  considerations  of  great  difficulty. 
While  some  of  them  are  on  a  scale  sufficiently  propor- 
tioned to  the  advantages  of  their  position,  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  their  protection,  and  the  importance  of  the 
points  within  it,  others  are  so  extensive,  will  cost  so 
much  in  their  erection,  so  much  in  their  maintenance, 
and  require  such  a  force  to' garrison  them,  as  to  make  it 
questionable  what  is  best  now  to  be  done.  A  statement 
oi  those  commenced  or  projected  of  the  expenses  al- 
ready incurred,  and  estimates  of  their  future  cost,  as 
&r  as  can  be  foreseen,  shall  be  laid  before  you,  that  you 
may  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  any  alteration  is  ne- 
cessary in  the  laws  respecting  this  subject." 

Under  this  message  (resumed  Mr.  B.)  the  fortifica- 
tions languished  and  declined.  Appropriations  became 
less  and  less;  the  old  works  decayed;  garrisons  were  re- 
duced, and  new  ones  were  not  beg^n;  but  difficulties 
with  'England  arose;  some  outrages  were  committed 
within  our  watery,  and  the  States  possessing  seaport 
towns  began  to  remonstrate,  and  to  demand  defences 
for  their  ports  and  harbors.  The  legislative  resolves  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  as  coming  from  a  State  friendly 
to  the  administration,  m  containing  an  argument  within 
themselves,  as  being  a  sample  of  what  came  from  other 
States,  and  as  being  strictly  pertinent  Jto  the  present  de- 
bale,  Mr.  B.  would  read: 

*'  Nkw  York  Legislature,  March  20,  1807. 

••  kiiaolvedt  as  the  sense  of  this  Legislature,  That 
every  consideration  of  policy  and  duty  requires  tliat  ad- 
eciuatc  measures  should  be  adopted  by  the  national 
Cauvernment  for  the  protection  of  the  port  of  New 
York. 

••  That  the  agricullurjl  as  well  as  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  State  are  deeply  interested  in  this  most  de- 
sirable object. 

•<  That  in  surrendering  to  the  United  States  tlie  reve- 
nue arising  from  imposts,  this  State  anticipated,  and  has 
now  a  right  to  expect,  that  a  competent  portion  of  that 
revenue  would  be  appropriated  for  its  defence,  and  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  are  bound  by  their 
constitutional  duties,  as  guardians  of  the  common  de- 
fence and  general  welfare,  to  satisfy  Uiis  proper  and 
reasonable  expectation. 

*•  Baohedt  That  an  application  be  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes,  in  behalf  of  this  State,  to  fix 
spon  a  plan  of  durable  and  permanent  defence  for  the 
port  of  New  York,  fully  adequate  to  the  importance  of 


the  object,  and  that  he  be  also  respectfully  requested  to 
appropriate,  out  of  the  moneys  placed  at  his  disposal, 
as  large  a  sum  as  can  be  usefully  expended  for  that  pur- 
pose, until  Congress  shall  have  it  in  their  power  to 
make  fiirther  provision  in  the  premises. 

**  Reaolvedf  That  the  Legislature  of  this  State  fully 
approve  of  the  conduct  of  our  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives in  Congress,  in  advocating  and  enforcing  the 
claims  of  this  State  in  this  respect,  and  that  they  be  re- 
quested to  support  and  enforce  such  further  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  permanent  defence  of  this 
State,  and  to  obtain,  either  by  annual  appropriation  or 
by  general  provision,  a  sum  competent  to  that  impor 
tant  object." 

Under  this  appeal  from  New  York,  continued  Mr.  B., 
backed  by  others  from  other  States,  and  stimulated  by 
the  increasing  aggressions,  contempt  of  the  proclamation 
of  inhibition,  and  multipiied  violations  of  jurisdiction 
within  our  waters,  by  British  ships  of  war,  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Jefferson  found  it  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing, and  the  experiment  of  gun-boats  was  resorted  to; 
The  gun-boats  were  tried.  They  had  their  day,  and  a 
brief  day  it  was,  for  the  end  of  Mr.  Jeflferson's  adminis- 
tration saw  the  end  of  their  glory.  Mr.  Madison  can^e 
into  office  in  March,  1809— convoked  Congress  for  May 
of  the  same  year — informed  them  that  the  g^n-boats 
were  put  into  a  situation  to  require  no  further  expense, 
and  that  large  appropriations  for  fortifications  demanded 
their  early  consideration.  This  was  the  farewell  to  gim- 
boats,  and  the  revival  of  the  great  system  of  defence 
planned  and  established  by  Washington.  The  Congress 
of  1809  concurred  with  Mr.  Madison,  and  at  that  very 
session  the  largest  appropriation  was  made  for  fortifica- 
tions which  has  ever  been  made  in  any  year,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  federal  Government  to  this  day.  *  it 
was  $1,419,000,  being  a  quarter  of  a  million  more  than 
was  appropriated  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  and  within 
$300,000  of  the  sum  contained  in  this  bill;  the  amount 
of  which  seems  to  astonish  some  gentlemen  so  much. 
The  Secretary  at  War,  Dr.  Eustis,  made  a  report  upon 
fortifications,  in  which  may  be  found  nearly  every  port 
and  harbor  now  proposed  to  be  fortified,  from  Passama- 
quoddy  bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi;  and  the  ap« 
propriatioiis  continued  to  be  large  and  annual,  no  less 
than  11^,405,000  in  the  first  four  years  of  Mr.  Madison's 
administration,  which  were  years  of  peace,  but  menaced 
with  war.  The  next  four  years,  which  covered  the  war, 
saw  a  further  sum  of  ^2,200,000  appropriated  to  this 
object.  At  the  return  of  peace  every  body  took  warn- 
\t\\g  from  the  past,  and  all  the  departments  of  Govern- 
ment entered  cordially  upon  the  business  of  repairing 
past  errors  by  providing  for  the  future,  and  covering^ 
the  coast  with  permanent  and  durable  works.  Mr. 
Crawford,  who  was  in  Paris,  sent  us  an  engineer  from 
the  school  of  the  great  Napoleon;  Congress  took  him 
into  service;  a  board  was  formed  to  plan  and  direct  the 
works,  and  appropriations  of  eight  or  nine  hundred 
thousand  dollars  were  annually  made  to  carry  them  on. 
1'lie  messages  of  President  Monroe,  and  the  reports  of 
the  Secretary  at  War  at  that  period,  in  favor  of  the 
system,  are  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here.  The. 
result  of  this  spirit  was  the  formation  of  the  board  alluded 
to;  Bernard,  Totten,  of  the  army,  and  Elliot  of  the  navy; 
and  their  laborious  examinations  and  various  reports, 
especially  of  1821,  revised  in  1826,  by  which  the  one 
hundred  and  seven  forts,  besides  field  works  and  float- 
ing batteries,  were  resolved  upon  for  the  defence  of  the 
maritime  and  gulf  frontier.  The  system  of  Washington, 
thus  revived  at  the  end  of  the  war,  has  been  pursued 
ever  since,  with  some  relaxation  in  1820,  '21,  and  '22, 
when  the  treasury,  from  a  surplus  of  sixteen  millions, 
run  out  in  about  four  years,  had  to  overdraw  in  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States;  and  the  Government,  to  avoid  the 
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disgrace  of  a  public  loan  for  current  ezpenies,  had  to 
reduce  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  increase  of 
the  navy  from  one  million  of  dollars  to  half  a  million, 
diiibanded  four  thousand  men  out  oF  its  little  army, 
diminished  the  fortification  appropriations  one  half,  and 
enforced  a  rigid  economy  and  minute  curtailment  at  all 
points.  With  the  return  of  a  prosperous  treasury,  the 
usual  appropriations  for  forlifications  were  resumed,  and 
the  sum  of  two  millions  seven  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand dollars  under  the  second  Mr.  Adams's  ad  ministration, 
and  of  about  five  millions  under  President  Jackson's, 
have  been  applied  to  that  object,  with  the  great  con- 
solation that  all  that  has  been  applied  since  the  war, 
amounting  to  twelve  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  is 
saved,  the  works  being  constructed  of  durable  and  per- 
manent materials,  while  the  seven  and  a  half  millions 
previously  laid  out  may  be  considered  as  lost,  the  works 
being  done  in  perishable  materials,  for  want  of  means  in 
the  time  of  Washington  and  Adams,  and  for  want  of 
time,  and  under  the  pressure  of  danger,  in  the  time  of 
llr.  Madison. 

Here,  Mr.  B.  said,  there  was  room  for  precious  and 
valuable  retrospection.  Seven  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars^  applied  to  fortifications,  had  been  lost,  partly  by 
pernicious  economy  in  using  perishable  material,  but 
more  by  improvident  neglect  of  time  and  means  when 
we  possessed  both,  and  consequent  waste  and  hurry 
when  danger  was  pressing.  There  was  a  time,  anterior 
to  the  late  war,  when  the  United  States  possessed  both 
the  means  and  the  leisure  to  have  entered  upon  a 
system  of  permanent  fortifications!  it  was  in  the  second 
term  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration;  and  if  the  sur- 
pluses of  revenue  had  been  then  so  applied,  the  large 
appropriations  afterwards  made  during  Mr.  Madison's 
•ilministration  would  have  been  saved  from  a  hurried 
and  wasteful  expenditure  on  temporary  works,  and 
piany  of  the  disasters  and  disgraces  of  the  late  war  would 
have  been  prevented.  Unhappily,  Mr.  Jefferson,  even 
in  his  last  message,  in  1808,  could  not  bring  himself  to 
Washington's  policy^  and  while  taxing  the  inventive 
genius  of  Congress  to  find  out  constitutional  modes  of 
expending  the  accumulating  surpluses,  and  in  default 
of  finding  such  objects  recommending  alterations  in  the 
constitution  to  enable  them  to  be  turned  to  roads  and 
canals,  totally  overlooked  the  fortifications!  without 
which  it  is  now  certain  that  an  extended  seaboard,  with 
Its  rich  and  populous  cities,  must  lie  at  the  mercy  not 
merely  of  the  bombs  and  crews  of  an  enemy's  fleet  in 
time  of  war,  but  even  of  the  daring  enterprise  of  pirates 
and  bucaniers!  A  similar  period  has  come  round 
again;  we  have  surplus  revenue,  and  we  have  pence. 
We  can  now  lay  it  out  in  our  defences,  with  the  skill  and 
care  which  durability  and  true  economy  require;  and  if 
it  is  not  so  laid  out,  there  is  one  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  least  which  will  not  be  to  blame-^the  execu- 
tive department — whose  multiplied  messages  to  this 
effect,  and  especially  the  one  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  of  Washington,  and  re-enforced  by  the  senti- 
ments of  the  father  of  his  Country,  cannot  be  lost  either 
upon  the  Senate  or  the  country. 

Having  finished  his  historical  view,  and  deduced  the 
history  of  our  fortifications  from  1794  to  the  present 
day,  Mr.  B.  came  to  the  great  question  which  must  now 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  country: 
Shall  the  system  of  fortification  go  on,  or  shall  it  halt/ 
.Shall  the  surplus  revenues  be  applied  to  fortifications 
«nd  other  defences,  or  shall  they  be  divided  among  the 
States^  These  are  the  questions— or  rather  this  is  the 
question,  for  the  two  make  but  one,  and  are  convertible 
in  their  essence,  though  distinct  in  their  terms — this  is 
the  question,  and  the  time  has  arrived  for  deciding  it. 
]f  the  money  be  divided  among  the  States,  then  the  great 
public  defences,  of  which  K)rlification9  are  only  one 


branch,  must  halt  where  they  are,  beginning  no  aev 
works,  and  merely  completing  old  ones;  or  they  mult 
creep,  and  crawl,  and  languish,  under  inadequate  tp. 
propriations,  for  some  ten  or  twenty  years,  until  was 
new  danger  rouses  the  country  from  its  aupincness  to 
repeat  the  folly  of  hasty  works  and  perishable  matertsls. 
This  must  be  the  result;  for  the  surplus  cannot  goto 
both  objects,  and  will  be  insufficient  for  the  pbjecuof 
defence  alone.     A  systematic  exaggeration  seems  now 
to  prevail  in  filling  the  treasury   with    inexhauitibk 
surpluses,  as  a  systematic  exaggeration  prevailed  tvo 
years  ago  in  demonstrating  its  emptiness.     Then,  ve 
were  to  be  bankrupt  at  this  day !     Now,  we  are  to  bore 
such  masses  of  surpluses  that  no  extravagance,  nor 
even  profligpscy  of  expenditure,  can  £fet  rid  of  tbem! 
And,  what  is  curious  these  opposite  czaggeratioos  ace 
maintained  by  the  same  persons,  to  the  same  audtton, 
and  for  the  same  objects.     The  opposition  are  the  ex. 
aggerators,  the  people  are  the  listenersp  and  the  over* 
throw  of  the  administration  is  the  object.     Two  yesn 
ago  the  overthrow  was  to  be  effected   by  terrifying  the 
people  with  the  apparition  of  a  bankrupt  Governroenti 
now  it  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  seductive  dividend! 
of  an  inexhaustible  treasury!     In  both  instances  ilw 
exagjferations  are  the  same— unfounded  in  1834— ««• 
founded  in  1836.     The  treasury  is  in  no  more  dangei 
of  bursting  from  distension  now,  than  it  was  of  collspwiif 
from  depletion  then.     It  is  true  we  have  a  large  surplus 
at  present,  but  no  larger  than  it  was  in  1817,  and  renUl- 
ing  from  the  same  cause,  and  to  be  followed  by  the 
same  catastrophe.     Bank  expansions  filled  all  caSexi, 
public  and  private,  at  that  time;  bank  contractions,  lo 
three  years  afterwards,  emptied  all!    and  none  mors 
completely  than  the  treasury  of  the   United  Siatti. 
That  treasury  which  was  held  to  be   inexhaustib  c  is 
1817!  which  in  the  second  quarter  of  that  year  held  m 
deposile  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States  15,a>i,0» 
dollars  and  36  cents!  and  which  ran  out  so  rapidly  ihst, 
at  the  end   of  1820,  its  vast  deposite  was  reduced  to 
$388,21094;  and  in  the  firstquartcrof  1821  it  wasaJIigwjJ 
a  deficit  Incurred,   and  an  overdraw  of  $1,044,5j9  « 
actually    made    upon    the    funds    of  tlie    bank;  wA 
this  af^cr  the   great  reductions   made   in    the  puow 
expenditure.     The  Bank  of  the  United   SUtes  a«eU 
was  on  the  ere  of  stopping;  half  of  the  loral  banto 
stopped    payment;   individual   bankruptcie-,    sacnftcs 
of  property,   and  enrichment  of  money  dealers,  wsi 
the  universal  scene*     The  same  catastrophe  is  now  lA 
full  prospect,  and  blind  is  he  who  does  not  see  it.'    B»'« 
expansions  have  pushed  every  thing  above  its  IcvcU «« 
a  little  while  every  thing  will  be  as  much  below  lUjusi 
level  ss  they  are  now  above  it.     The   large  surpfui 
now  in  our  treasury  will  vaniih,  like  that  in  Mr.  J*P'' 
son's  time,  and  that  of  1817.     Let  us  then  apply  J  " 
useful  and  constitutional  objects  while  we  have  it.    ||!* 
question  is  imperative,  shall  we  apply  it  to  the  pw"* 
defence,  or  divide  it  out  in  parcels  among  the  States 
and  the  people?    It  cannot  go  to  both  purposes,  and  *• 
must  decide,  and  decide  on  this  very  bill,  to  which  pur- 
pose the  money  shall  go.     This  is  a  bill  for  new  fortm; 
cations;  it  commences  new  works,  19  in  number,  req«^ 
ring  an  expenditure  of  a  million  and  three  qu^^'^JJJ    jr 
year,  and  a  total  expenditure  of  about  $5,000,000.    " 
the  bill  passes,  it  is  a  pledge  for  the  completion  oi  j" 
whole  system,  and  the  speedy  commencement  of  }W 
remaining  works;  if  it  be  rejected,  or  curtailed,  it  «•• 
halt  in  the  system,  and  may  terminate  in  its  prcscii 
abandonment  and  long  poatponement,  until  some  n* 
danger  rouses  us  again  from  our  supine  improvidence* 
Besides  these  general  considerations,  Mr.   B.  ***".j^ 
course  to  others  of  more  limited  and  particular  •PPj'^ 
tion,  showing  the  injustice  of  halting  now  in  the  ^^^ 
of  defence,  and  rejecting  or  postponing  the  wora*  «■ 
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tfie  bill.     He  deemed  such  a  course  utterly  unjust  to 
tlie  States  which,  as  yet,  had  had  nothing  done  for  them, 
or  the  14  forts  finished,  Louisiana  and  Alabama  have  7; 
Maine,   New  Hampshire,   Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Ithode  Island,  and  Pennsykania,  not  one.     Of  the  forts 
ainder  construction,  Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
a.nd  Florida,  have  8,  on  which  about  |3, 824, 000  have 
t>een  expended,  and  a  further  expenditure  of  f  1,700,000 
is  to  take  place;  while  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Connec- 
ticut, Pennsylvania,  have  nothing  under  construction, 
and  will  have  nothing  for  a  long  time,  unless  the  bill 
becomes  a  law.     It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  this  bill 
to  provide  for  the  States  whose  claims  have  been  post- 
poned.    It  provides  chiefly  for  those  States  which  have 
had  least,  or  nothing;  three  for  Maine,  one  for  New 
Hampshire,   three  for   Massachusetts,  one  for  Rhode 
Island,  one  for  Connecticut,  one  for  New  York,  two  for 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  and  three  for  Maryland. 
Shall  these  States  be  disappointed?    Shall  their  com- 
mercial capitals  remain  exposed?     Shall  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  remain  without  de- 
fence, while  New  Orleans  has  been  completely  covered 
Bfld  protected?    Shall  that  of  New  York  still  remain 
without  defence,  which  so  strongly  demanded  it  as  a 
rii^ht  in  1807?    in  1807,  near  thirty  years  ago,  and  be- 
fore New  Orleans  was  acquired? 

Mr.  B.  said  the  view  which  he  had  taken  of  this  sub- 
ject would  be  incomplete,  if  he  did  not  pursue  it  still 
further,  and  look  into  some  of  the  objections  urged 
sLgainst  fortifications,  and  some  of  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  them. 

First,  as  to  the  objections. 
^  It  was  objected  to  fortifications  that  they  were  expen- 
sive, costing  a  great  deal  to  erect  them,  and  a  great  deal 
afterwards  to  garrison  and  maintain  them.  This,  he 
•aid,  was  an  error  of  such  perverse  character  that  the 
reverse  of  it  was  true.  The  cheapness  of  this  species 
of  defence  was  one  of  its  absolute  recommendations,  and 
he  should  reserve  the  head  for  enumeration  under  the 
advantages  of  forts.  When  he  came  to  speak  of  those 
advantages,  he  would  show  that  foHifications,  instead  of 
being  the  dearest,  were  the  cheapest  of  defences,  not 
only  in  money,  but  in  the  more  important  consideration 
of  men  and  lives;  as  it  was  a  mode  of  defence  which 
abstracted  fewer  men  from  the  other  pursuits  of  life  to 
secomplish  the  same  object,  and  was  attended  with  less 
loss  of  life,  either  from  the  casualties  of  battle  or  the 
diseases  of  the  camp. 

Another  objection  was  to  the  garrison  which  fortifi- 
cations required,  amounting,  as  it  was  supposed,  to  a 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace.  This  objection,  (Mr. 
B.  said,)  if  true,  would  be  serious;  but  it  was  untrue 
and  unfounded,  and  the  answer  which  he  should  give  to 
it,  founded  upon  the  reply  of  the  chief  of  the  Engineer 
dep:«rtment.  General  Gratiot,  to  the  precise  questions 
which  he  had  put  to  him,  would  astonish  gentlemen,  in 
exposing  to  them  the  magnitude  of  their  mistake.  His 
answer  would  be  twoftild:  first,  positive,  showing  the 
number  that  would  be  required  to  garrison  the  forts,  in 
peace  and  in  war;  secondly,  comparative,  showing  that 
this  number,  the  relative  state  of  the  country  considered, 
would  not  be  equal  to  the  reduced  military  peace  estab- 
lishment prescribed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1802:  a  rtile  of 
proportion,  and  a  stamlanl,  to  which  he  presumed  no 
Senator,  not  even  the  most  fastidious  opponent  to  stand- 
ing armies  in  time  of  peace,  would  object.  As  to  the 
numbers.  General  Gratiot  shows  that  1,820  men  will  be 
sufficient,  in  time  of  pence,  to  take  care  of  all  the  forts 
now  built,  all  now  building,  and  all  now  proposed  in  tlie 
bill  before  the  Senate;  and  that  34,140  will  be  sufficient 
to  garrison  them  in  time  of  war.  These  numbers  will 
be  sufficient  for  46  of  the  forts;  the  remaining  61  will 
require  a  lest  number;  because  the  forts,  though  more 


numerous,  will  be  much  smaller,  and  will  mount  fewer 
guns;  these  61  will  then  require,  to  keep  them  in  order 
in  time  of  peace,  1,538  men;  and  to  garrison  them  in 
time  of  war,  33,092  men.  Here  will  be  a  totality,  when 
all  the  forts  are  finished,  of  about  3,500  men  in  time  of 
peace,  and  of  about  60,000  in  time  of  war;  the  whole  of 
which,  except  about  5,600  artillerists,  may  be  the  militia 
and  volunteers  of  the  adjacent  country,  called  into  ser- 
vice when  a  sieg^  is  apprehended,  and  discharged  when 
it  is  over.  Such  were  the  numbers  that  would  be  suffi- 
cient both  in  peace  and  war;  but  for  peace,  tlie  garri- 
sons, if  regulated  with  a  military  eye,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cipline, police,  and  martial  spirit,  would  be  about  double, 
say  7,000  in  the  whole,  as  these  subjects  would  require 
that  companies  should  not  be  divided.  Taking,  then, 
.3,500  men  as  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  whole  107 
forts,  when  completed,  and  that  7,000  men  would  con- 
stitute the  proper  garrisons  in  ordinary,  Mr.  B.  would 
proceed  to  his  comparative  view,  and  show  that  tlie 
largest  of  these  numbers  would  not  require  an  addition 
to  our  present  peace  establishment,  which  would  make 
it  equal,  the  relative  state  of  the  country  considered,  to 
the  peace  establishment  of  Mr.  JeflTerson.  To  verify 
this  comparative  view,  Mr.  B.  took,  first,  the  number 
of  the  troops  and  of  the  population  then  and  now;  and, 
secondly,  the  extent  of  territory  then  and  now.  Under 
the  first  aspect,  he  showed  that  the  peace  establishment 
of  1803  was  3,080  men;  that  of  the  present  period  was 
6,000;  the  population  in  1802  was  Si  millions;  at  pres- 
ent, about  16  millions.  Here  was  a  difference  of  about 
three  to  one  in  the  population,  so  that  a  peace  establish- 
ment, upon  the  mere  data  of  relative  population,  of 
9,240  now,  would  be  no  greater,  in  1836,  than  3,080 
was  in  1802.  But  the  comparison  was  not  to  be  limited 
to  this  data;  extent  of  territorial  limit,  and  by  conse- 
quence of  frontier  outline  to  be  guarded,  must  be  com- 
bined with  it,  and  this  of  itself  would  double  Xhe  num* 
bers  of  1802.  The  territorial  limit  on  the  map  in  1803 
was  the  parallel  of  thirty-one  degrees  to  thd  south,  and 
the  Mississippi  to  the  west:  the  actual  frontier  to  be 
guarded  at  that  time  was  through  Georgia,  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio.  The  limits  on 
the  map  now,  are  the  g^ilf  coast  to  the  south,  and  the 
Pacific  ocean  to  the  west;  the  actual  frontier  to  be 
guarded  now,  to  the  south  approaches  the  tropic  of 
cancer,  at  Key  West;  to  the  west  lies  along  the  Sabine, 
crosses  the  Red  river,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Missouri, 
extends  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  to  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Superior;  with  occasional  expeditions  to  the  con- 
fines of  Mexico  and  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.' 
Thus  both  the  territorial  limits  and  the  actual  frontier 
are  doubled  since  1802;  and,  allowing  for  this  increase, 
the  peace  establishment  of  1836  might  be  raised  to  13,330 
men,  without  exceeding  the  ratio  of  that  of  1803.  Thus, 
if  the  whole  number  of  107  forts  were  now  completed 
and  full  ^rrisons  in  ordinary  were  allowed  them,  there 
would  still  remain  about  6,000  men  for  the  Western  or 
land  frontier,  and  the  whole  would  be  within  the  limits 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  reduced  peace  establishment.  But  the 
whole  of  the  forts  are  not  now  finished,  and  cannot,  with 
all  the  men  and  means  that  can  be  employed  upon  Uiem, 
be  finished  under  ten  years  from  this  time.  By  that  time 
our  population  will  have  increased  five  millions  more, 
and  would  furnish  another  three  thousand  and  eighty 
men  to  keep  in  the  ratio  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  peace  es- 
tablishment: fifteen  thousand  might  then  be  kept  up  on 
the  basis  of  1802;  but  that  number  will  not  be  wanted; 
about  twelve  thousand  will  even  then  be  enough; 
and  for  the  present,  ten  thousand  men,  allowing  six 
thousand  for  the  Western  and  Northwestern  frontier, 
and  four  thousand  to  the  forts,  will  be  sufficient;  and 
this  number,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
would  be  nearly  three  thousand  under  the  ratio  of  1803. 
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Upon  this  datm,  about  which  there  could  be  no  dispute, 
Mr.  B.  considered  the  objection  of  the  standings  army  in 
time  of  peace,  to  garrison  (he  forts,  to  be  completely  ex- 
ploded, and  would  dismiss  it  without  taking  in  another 
element  naturally  belonging  to  the  comparison,  to  wit, 
the  increase  of  revenue,  which  would  render  an  es- 
tablishment of  ten  thousand  men  now  less  burdensome 
than  the  three  thousand  and  eighty  were  in  (he  time  of 
Mr.  Jeflferson.  Mr.  B.  took  for  his  basis  (he  military 
establishment  of  1802,  presented  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  who 
came  into  power  upon  the  full  cry  against  standing 
armies  in  time  of  peace;  and  he  presumed  that  no  person 
would  ever  object  to  a  militHry  establishment  which  kept 
within  the  ratio  of  the  one  he  presented. 

He  would,  therefore,  dismiss  this  bead  with  informing 
the  Senate  that,  since  the  United  States  had  precipitated 
all  the  Indians  upon  the  Western  frontier,  an  increase  of 
the  regular  force  would  be  demanded  by  the  voice  of 
the  West.  Forts  or  no  forts,  ten  thousand  men  were 
required  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  of  which 
lis  thousand  should  be  on  the  Western  and  Northwest- 
em  frontier;  and  upon  this  number  the  Congress  would 
be  called  to  vote  at  the  present  session. 

A  third  objection  to  the  fortifications  was  as  to  the 
locality  of  the  expenditure  which  they  would  involve. 
It  was  said  the  money  would  be  expended  on  the  coast, 
to  the  prejudice  of  (he  interior.  Mr.  B.  demurred  to 
this  objection.  It  was  anti-national  and  anti-social.  It 
was  against  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  and  against  the 
nature  and  the  principles  of  (he  social  compact.  Pro- 
tection and  allegiance  went  together;  every  part  of  the 
country  owed  allegiance  to  the  Government,  and  the 
Government  owed  protection  to  every  part.  Happy, 
moBt  happy » those  who  needed  no  protection.  After  all 
that  can  be  expended  on  the  exposed  coasts,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  coasts  will  s(il1  be  less  secure  than  those  of 
the  interior,  on  which  nothing  is  expended  for  defence. 
The  objection  is  not  only  anti-national  and  anti-social, 
but  it  is  fallacious.  It  is  a  fallacy  in  itself,  and  must  de- 
ceive those  who  rest  their  fai(h  upon  it.  An  expendi- 
ture upon  (he  seacoast,  for  (he  defence  of  a  seaport,  a 
harbor,  or  the  mouth  of  a  river,  \g  not  a  local  expendi- 
ture. It  is  not  an  expenditure  the  benefit  of  which  is 
confined  to  the  town,  to  (he  harbor,  or  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river;  but  it  is  an  expenditure  national  in  its  nature, 
constitutional  in  its  obligation,  redounding  to  the  benefit 
of  all^  and  beneficial  to  the  farmer  at  the  head  of  the 
river  and  in  the  gorge  of  the  mountain  as  well  as  (o  the 
merchant  on  the  seaboard i  for  unless  the  seaport  is  pro- 
tected, and  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  kept  open,  the 
crop  raised  at  the  head  of  the  river,  and  the  stock 
driven  from  the  gorge  of  the  mountain,  will  return  value- 
leas  upon  the  hands  of  the  owner.  It  was,  therefore, 
an  unfounded  obiection;  and  although  the  expenditure 
might  be  unequal,  yet  that  inequality  was  neither  unjust 
nor  injurious.  It  afforded  no  argument  for  the  distribu- 
tion bills,  in  whose  aid  it  was  certainly  invoked.  Those 
bills  were  repudiated  by  most  of  (he  interior  States,  and 
by  nearly  all  the  new  Sta(es;  and  as  for  the  old  ones, 
which  had  asked  for  the  distribution  of  surpluses,  they 
bad  also  asked  for  forts  and  navies,  and  they  could  not 
have  the  same  money  for  both  objects.  The  true  aid  to 
the  new  States  would  be  in  reducing  (he  price  of  public 
lands,  as  they  have  of(en  reques(ed;  and  all  the  interior 
States  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  national  defences, 
both  in  the  use  and  in  the  expenditure  for  them,  by  the 
armories  and  arsenals  established  within  them,  the  in- 
creased troops  on  the  fron(ier,  and  the  annual  expendi- 
ture for  supporting  the  whole.  The  forts,  the  navies, 
the  troops,  will  be  supplied  and  supported  from  the 
interior;  (he  armories  and  arsenals  will  be  in  the  interior. 

A  fourth  objection  which  had  caught  Mr.  B's  at(en- 
tion  was  the  supposed  effect  which  4be  building  of  so 


many  fortifications  would  have  on  the  price  of  labor.  It 
was  supposed  that  it  would  create  so  large  a  demand  Tor 
labor  that  the  price  would  be  greatly  enhanced,  to  (be 
prejudice  of  railroad,  turnpike,  and  catnal  companies  tad 
makers.  Mr.  B.  bad  two  answers  to  this  objection:  first, 
(bat  it  was  not  valid,  if  true;  secondly,  that  it  wss  not 
true,  if  valid.  To  him  it  seemed  no  great  harm  tlia(  tbe 
fact  should  be  as  supposed,  and  that  the  railroad,  turn- 
pike, and  canal  companies  should  have  to  pay  the  laborrr 
a  few  cents  more  per  diem.  It  was  written  in  the  Mf 
scriptures  that  the  laborer  was  worthy  of  his  hire;  and, 
for  his  own  part,  he  knew  no  one  better  entitled  (o  sU 
that  he  could  get  than  the  man  who  works  with  his  tvo 
hands  from  sun  to  sun.  CerUin  he  was,  the  freight  snd 
(he  toll  on  the  road  and  the  canal  would  not  be  a  penny 
the  less  because  the  laborer  had  been  hired  at  a  reduced 
price.  But  Mr.  B.  denied  the  fact.  Tbe  fortifications 
were  so  remote  from  each  other,  they  had  to  be  built 
upon  such  an  extended  line,  stretching  from  the  Pis- 
samaquoddy  bay  to  the  delta  of  the  Missiasippi,  that  the 
building  of  one  would  have  no  effect  upon  the  cosl  of 
building  another,  and  the  cost  of  the  whole  would  hsre 
no  influence  upon  the  rate  of  labor  in  the  coundy. 
Even  if  all  the  defence  bills  passed,  and  their  appropri- 
ations of  ten  or  eleven  millions  took  effect,  it  would  fce 
but  no  more  than  what  is  annually  spent  for  labor  ind 
materials  in  single  cities,  while  this  would  be  diffused 
over  a  line  of  four  thousand  miles* 

A  fifth  objec(ion  was  somewhat  akin  to  the  Isst,  and 
imported  that  (he  amount  proposed  to  be  approprislM 
was  too  large  to  be  usefully  and  beneficially  expended 
within  the  year.  The  valid'Hy  of  this  objection,  Mr.  B. 
said,  depended  upon  the  time  when  the  appropriatioa 
bills  should  pass.  If  delayed  till  the  spring  vss  td- 
vanced,  and  the  working  season  partly  lost,  the  objec- 
tion would  acquire  more  weight.  Time  was  »l™y 
lost,  especially  in  the  South;  and  if  these  important  bills 
were  to  be  puahed  aside  to  make  room  for  abolition  de- 
bales,  and  land  bills  for  distributing  the  public  moneys, 
so  much  more  time  might  be  lost  as  to  make  it  impossibfe 
to  use  the  money  after  it  was  voted.  But  still  it  *•*« 
objection  of  which  the  objectors  coukl  not  take  advan- 
tage; no  man  may  take  advantage  of  his  own  wrofji 
and  if  it  is  wrong  to  appropriate  money  that  cannot  be 
expended,  it  ia  certainly  wrong  to  stave  off  the  appro- 
priation till  the  time  fpr  expending  it  is  lost.  And  here 
Mr.  B.  would  invoke  attention  to  the  debate  just  closed, 
on  the  loss  of  the  fortification  bill  and  of  the  three  mil- 
liona  at  the  last  session.  All  parties  have  just  been 
washing  (heir  hands  of  the  merits  of  those  losses.  Ana 
shall  any  of  us,  in  the  same  instant,  go  on  to  frustrs(c 
(he  present  appropriations,  or  to  make  them  inopc«l>»J 
for  want  of  time?  Besides,  the  money  appropnstett 
for  this  year  is  not  obliged  to  be  expended  within  ine 
year;  it  may  be  expended  in  the  commencement  of  tw 
next  year,  and  thus  enable  the  year's  operations  tocoOc 
mence,  and  especially  in  the  South,  before  the  appro* 
priations  can  be  got  through  Congress.  . 

The  sixth  objection  which  Mr.  B.  would  mention, «» 
the  one  perhaps  which  was  progenitor  to  all  the  rest, 
was  the  very  palpable  assumption  that  the  ■PP^**'**'?P,JI 
so  much  money  to  the  defence  of  the  country  would  dc 
fatal  to  the  schemes  of  distributing  the  surplus  re**?""^ 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  ^I^^J^*^ 
and  the  people.     This  objection,  he  acknowledged  v» 
well  founded.     The  defence  of  the  country  aiid  the  dtf- 
tribution  of  the  public  money  were  anlagonisticsl  « 
Jects,  and  the  success  of  either  was  fatal  to  the  oXotr. 
'it  would  take  more  surpluses  than  ever  would  be  loui 
in  the  treasury  to  defend  the  country.   The  mihW**^ 
alone  would  require  above  forty  millions;  the  naval » 
would  require  more  than  as  much  more.    The  ^^^  .^ 
jects,  then,  being  antagonistical,  and  incompslii^l^  * 
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each  other,  must  come  before  the  Senate,  and  gfo  before 
the  country,  upon  the  respective  merits  and  demerits  of 
etch;  the  defensive  scheme  resting^  upon  a  duty  of  con- 
stitutional obligation,  upon  a  consideration  of  national 
independence^  upon  the  sense  of  national  interest,  and 
upon  the  sanctioned  system  of  forty  years'  decision {  the 
distributive  scheme  resting^  upon  the  seductions  of  prof- 
fered pelf,  without  warrant  in  the  constitution,  unknown 
to  our  history,  oppressive  to  the  new  States,  demorali- 
iln^  to  the  ol<l  ones,  corrupting^  in  its  tendencies,  and 
brinfpng  the  element  of  Ihe  public  property  to  enter  into 
the  canvass  for  the  presidential  office.     Upon  these  in- 
trinsic and  overruling  considerations,  Mr.  B.  would  rely 
for  the  decision  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  country  be- 
tween the  two  objects.     He  would  not  descend  from 
the  high  level  of  such  elevated  considerations  to  the  low 
coinpariaofi  of  sordid  and  pecuniary  inducements.     He 
could  not  insult  his  countrymen  by  referring  to  them 
the  seductions  of  a  sordid  money  scheme  on  one  hand, 
and  the  enlightened  obligations  of  duty  and  patriotism 
on  the  other.     If  he  could  do  so,  and  could  present  the 
two  schemes  in  a  merp  trafficking,  trading,  profit  and  loss 
point  of  view,  the  one  divested  of  its  patriotic  attrac- 
tions, the  other  stripped  of  its  moral  deformities/it  would 
be  easy  to  show  that  there  would  be  more  money  diffu- 
sed among  the  people  by  defending  their  country  than 
by  pillaging  it  themselves,  and  leaving  it  to  be  pillaged 
by  foreign  enemies  afterwards.    For  such  is  the  extent 
lad  variety  of  the  means  and  objects  to  be  combined  in 
s  great  and  durable  system  of  national  defence,  that 
every  part  of  the  Union  would  receive  its  share  in  the 
first  disbursements  and  in  the  annual  expenditures  there- 
•fter.  Forts,  navies,  navy  yards,  and  dock  yards,  on  the 
couts;  armories,  arsenals,  foundries,  depots  of  arms 
jnd  munitions,  in  the  interior;  troops  on  the.  western 
frontier  I  and  annual  supplies  from  the  interior  for  all  the 
€<tablishmentft  on  the  vast  circumference  of  the  Union: 
*uch  would  be  the  sources  of  expenditure.     The  first 
outlay  and  the  perennial  expenditure  for  all  these  ob- 
jects would  be  great(  and  if  the  system  of  defence  re- 
quired for  the    country  be  now  adopted,  many  great 
<4>jects  heretofore  planned  must  go  into  effect:  a  grand 
navaf  national  arsenal  at  Burwelt's  bay,  in  Virginia,*  as 
'ccommended  by  the  military  and  naval  board  of  1821; 
*  navy  yard  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  another 
tt  Pensacola;  with  a  fort  and  naval  station  at  Key  West, 
to  command  the  Gulf  of  Mexico--to  make  that  gulf 
vliat  the  Mediterranean  ya  was  to  the  Romans,  mare 
noi^VDi,  our  sea,  belonging,  as  Jt  ought,  to  the  masters 
P|  (be  Mississippi,  and  considered  and  treated  as  the  out- 
let Slid  estuary  of  the  King  of  Floods.     In  such  great 
publishments,  and  the  numerous  others  indicated  by 
ibc  hand  of  defence,  the  people  would  find  moneyed 
Kasons  for  preferring  the  defence  of  their  country  to 
1^  pillage.    But  I  do  not  present  such  reasons;  I  re- 
»ume  my  position;  1  defer  to  their  intelligence  and  to 

"The  navy  yards  (excepting  that  of  Charlestown, 
w»r  Boston)  have  all  been  improperly  placed;  the  con- 
veniences for  the  erection  of  the  necessary  establish- 
"ff"?  ^^^'^'^S  alone  been  taken  into  consideration,  while , 
*  ^bc  other  requisites  for  points  so  important,  such  as 
security  agsinst  stuck  by  sea  and  land,  facility  for  re- 
^'Ijing  all  kinds  of  building  materials  in  time  of  war  as 
*ell  as  in  time  of  peace,  vicinity  to  a  place  of  rendez- 
^ottihave  been  overlooked. 

g  "^  ,<Jefensive  system  for  the  frontiers  of  the  United 
^Utes  is  therefore  yet  to  be  created.  Its  bases  are,  1st, 
J^^;  3d,  fortifications;  3d,  regular  troops  and  well- 
^v^nised  militia;  4th,  interior  communication  by  land 
tj^y^^^^'  These  means  must  all  be  combined  so  as  to 
'orin  a  complete  system. 

The  navy  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  provided  with 
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their  patriotism,  and  rest  the  choice  between  the  defeni 
sive  and  the  distributive  schemes  upon  all  the  lofty  and 
holy  considerations  which  recommend  one  and  condemn 
the  other. 

Finally,  and  by  way  of  concluding  his  notice  of  the 
objections  to  fortifications,  he  would  bring  forward  one 
which  he  had  not  heard  mentioned  by  any  speaker,  but 
which  he  had  found  in  the  reports  of  one  of  the  French 
engineers  employed  by  President  Washington  in  1794# 
It  was  Monsieur  Rivardi,  and  might  be  interesting  as  a 
reminiscence  now,  as-  the  novelists  call  it,  and  to  show 
what  kind  of  objectors  there  were  to  fortifications  forty 
years  ag^,  although  the  race  may  be  now  extinct,  and 
the  reference  may  remain  without  application: 

<*  I  thought  (said  this  ingenuous  soldier^  that,  in  a 
small  community,  where  public  welfare  ought  to  be  the 
chief  aim  of  every  individual,  no  jealousy,  no  parties^ 
could  be  found.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  there 
exists  any  where  else  such  ridiculous  divisions  as  here. 
There  is  a  laree  member  of  dissatisfied  men  who  object 
altogether  to  fortifications,  from  the  same  principle  foff 
which  they  object  to  every  measure  of  Government. 
Some  would  rather  bush-fight,  as  they  call  it,  in  case  of 
a  war;  and  t|)e  fact  is,  I  fancy  they  had  rather  not  fi^ht 
at  all.  I  drop  this  disagreeable  subject:  the  only  thing 
is  to  be  deaf,  and  do  what  the  safety  of  the  country  re- 
quires."— Lttler  of  Rivardi  to  Chn.  RnoXt  Secretary  at 
War,  July  28,  1794. 

Next,  as  to  the  advantages  of  fortifications. 

On  this  head  Mr.  B.  would  be  brief,  referring  the 
Senate  for  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject  to  the 
masterly  reports  of  the  board  of  engineers  (or  1821  and 
1826,  and.  confining  what  he  should  say  chiefty  to  state- 
ments and  reflections  resulting  from  those  reports. 

1.  Fortifications  close  up  all  important  inlets  to  ports 
and  harbors  against  enemies;  they  give  security,-  confi- 
dence, and  tranquillity,  in  time  of  war,  to  the  cities  and 
coasts  covered  by  them;  the  truth  of  which  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  opposite  coasts  of  France  and  Great  Britain, 
where  the  coast  inhabitants  and  cities,  covered  by  forti* 
fications,  are  as  tranquil  in  the  pursuit  of  their  bushiesB 
in  time  of  war  between  these  countries  as  in  time  of 
peace. 

2.  They  give  security  and  protection  to  the  com* 
mercial  and  naval  marine;  as  ships,  either  of  war  or  of 
commerce,  pursued  by  an  enemy,  fly  to  them  for  refuge, 
and  lie  in  safely  under  the  guns  of  a  fort,  or  within  a 
harbor  defended  by  it.  We  have  a  vast  commercial 
marine  to  which  we  owe  protection;  we  have  determin- 
ed on  the  creation  of  a  navy;  and,  for  the  preservation 
of  both,  we  must  have  fortified  harbors  for  their  refuge 
and  protection. 

3.  Forts  are  often  necessary  at  points  where  there 
are  are  not  cities  to  defend,  as  at  positions  which  an  cn« 
emy  might  occupy  in  time  of  war,  and  from  which  he 
could  assail,  annoy ,'' devastate,  or  alarm,  the  neighboring 

proper  establishments  for  construction  and  repair,  har- 
bors of  rendezvous,  stations,  and  ports  of  refuge.  It  is 
only  by  taking  into  view  the  general  character,  as  well 
as  the  details  of  the  whole  frontier,  that  we  can  fix  on 
the  most  advantageous  points  for  receiving  these  naval 
depots,  harbors  of  rendezvous,  stations,  and  ports  of 
refuge. 

<*  On  these  considerations,  Burwell's  bay,  in  James 
river,  and  Charlestown,  near  Boston,,  have  been  espe- 
cially recommended  by  the  commission  as  the  roost 
proper  sites  for  the  great  naval  arsenals  of  the  South 
and  of  the  North;  Hampton  roads  and  Boston  roads  as 
the  chief  rendezvous,  and  Narraganset  bay  as  an  indis- 
pensable accessary  to  Boston  roads.*'— Aeporto  of  1819, 
1820,  1821,  hy  ihe  Military  and  Naval  Boards  Qen.  Ber» 
nard,  Col  IhUen,  and  Com,  Elliott, 
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country.  Our  extended  cotst  presents  many  positions 
of  this  kind,  tnd  which  we  must  occupy  to  prevent  an 
enemy  from  establishing^  himself  upon  them. 

4.  Forts  are  necessary  on  the  lines  of  interior  navigra- 
tion  to  keep  open  the  cummtmications  in  time  of  war. 
The  debouches  of  canals,  the  passafi^es  through  sound", 
bays,  and  straits,  and  between  islands  and  the  main  land, 
are  examples  of  this  necessity,  and  of  which  many  in- 
stances may  tie  found  on  the  maritime  and  gulf  frontier 
of  the  United  States. 

5.  Forts  are  indispensable  to  the  protection  of  navy 
yards,  dock  yards,  and  naval  arsenals.  The  nature  of 
these  establishments  require  them  to  be  accessible  from 
sea;  and,  unless  protected  by  forts,  they  may  be  inva- 
ded, plundered,  and  burnt,  by  an  enemy.  This  hkp- 
pened  once  in  England,  when  the  Dutch  penetrated  the 
Thames,  and  destroyed  the  naval  establisbments  at  Chat- 
ham. 

6.  Forts  are  the  cheapest  mode  ofdefence— eheape&t 
in  money,  cheapest  in  the  number  of  men  to  defend 
them,  and  cheapest  in  the  number  of  lives  lost.  They 
are  cheapest  in  money;  because,  when  once  built  of  the 
proper  and  durable  material,  earth  and  stone,  they  are 
built  for  ever,  and  in  the  course  of  centuriea  require  but 
little  for  re})air  or  reconstruction.  They  are  cheapest  in 
men;  because  a  few  can  defend  a  fortified  position  against 
a  great  nuniber,  and  thus  abstract  a  smaller  proportion  of 
the  population  from  peaceful  pursuits.  They  are  cheap- 
est in  blood  spilt  or  in  lives  lost,  either  of  men  killed  in 
battle  or  dying  of  diseases  from  camp  and  field  exposare. 
Behind  the  defences  of  a  fort,  sheltered  from  the  weath- 
er, amplv  |il'ovided  with  every  essential  to  health,  the 
troops  ma  fort  suffer  far  less  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  than  those  in  the  field  or  the  camp.  In  ex- 
emplification of  these  ideas,  Mr.  B.  would  refer  to  the 
calculations  ronde  by  the  board  of  engineers,  to  show 
the  difference  of  expense  in  men  and  money  in  defend- 
ing a  givycn  number  of  our  cities  for  a  given  time,  with 
and  without  the  cover  of  fortifications.  They  took  Boston, 
New  Nprk,  Fhiladephis,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans, 
and  based  their  calculation  of  a  campaign  of  six  months 
against  a  menaced  attack  from  an  enemy's  squadron. 
"Without  forts,  the  number  of  men  required  for  the  pro- 
tection'of  these  cities,  not  knowing  which  was  to  be  at- 
tacked, and  bound  to  be  provided  at  each  city,  the  ag- 
gregate number  would  be  seventy-seven  thousand  to  meet 
a  descent  of  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  of  that  number  at  any 
one  point;  the  expense  of  which  for  six  months  would 
be  $19,000,000.  To  defend  the  same  cities  with  forts 
would  require  an  aggregate  of  no  more  than  twenty-sev- 
en  thousand  men,  and  an  expense  of  six  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  dollars;  making  a  difference  of  fifty  thousand  men 
and  of  twelve  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  Thus,  in  a 
brief  war  of  two  or  three  years,  the  whole  cost  of  the  for- 
tifications for  the  whole  coast  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
largest  scale  projected,  would  be  completely  saved. 

7.  The  efficiency  of  the  defence  is  another  of  the  advan- 
tages of  fortifications  on  the  seaboard.  That  efficiency 
on  a  land  frontier  has  been  a  problem  among  military 
men,  and  opinions  have  divided  upon  it;  but  no  such 
problem  has  ever  existed  in  relation  to  the  coast  defen- 
ces; on  that  point  opinions  have  never  divided;  and 
throughout  the  world,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries, 
the  defence  of  the  coast,  by  fortifications,  is  the  only  safe 
reliance  against  approaches  by  sea;  approaches  which 
may  be  made  without  warning;  which  may  threaten 
dozens  of  cities  and  thousands  of  miles  of  coast  at  the 
an  me  time,  which  may  stand  oflT  and  on,  hover  round, 
distract  and  scatter  the  troops  collected  at  any  one 
point,  wear  out  an  army  by  marches  and  counter 
marches,  and  eventually  strike  where  least  expected  or 
least  prepared  to  resist. 

8.  But  the  great  and  crowning  advantage  of  fortifi- 


cations is  their  peculiar  adaptation  to  defence  by  laiTi^ 
by  volunteers,  and  by  the  yeomanry  of  the  country,  and 
their  consequent  dispensation  of  lar|^  bodies  of  regukr 
troops  both  in  war  and  in  peace.     Forts  are  the  peculiv 
defence  of  the  militia.   A  few  srtilleristay  and  the  militii 
of  the  adjacent  country,  are  the  proper  defendenof 
forts.     To  these  |>oints^  on  the  first  ai^al  of  danger,  the 
yeomanry  of  a  free  country  will  for  crer  flock.    They 
will  fly  to  the  forts  with  alacrity  and  confidence,  and  wiV 
make  brilliant  and  glorious  defences.     Placed  in  poi' 
tions,  and  sheltered  by  works,  even  indifferent,  the  jeo- 
manry  of  the  United  States  bare  always  performed  prod' 
igies  of  valor.     Even  in'temporary  field  works,  and  the 
merest  apologies  for  forts,  they  have  rivalled  and  tran- 
scended the  exploits  of  veterans.     Our  history  is  toofidi 
of  examples  of  this  character  to  admit  of  naminj^  tnf 
without  seeming  to  neglect  othersi  and  I  most  refer  to  f 
few,  to  tlie  green  log  pen  at  Charleston^  called  Foit 
Monltrie;  and  the  post  and  rail  fences  piled  upon  at^ 
other  at  Bunker's  hill,  in  the  war  af  the  Revolotioa;tad 
the  mud  wall  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  stakes  stuek  is 
the  ground  for  a  fort  at  Sanduaky,  dfiring  the  late  vir;  to 
remind  the  Senate  of  what  a  yeomanry  and  a  few  regu* 
lars  can  do,  placed  in  poshiona  and  covered  by  defenon. 
Mr.  B.   concluded  his  apeech  with  expatiating  on  the 
extent  and  variety  of  the  defences  required  for  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  the  wisdom,  propriety,  and  necessity,  w 
dedicating  our  present  surplus  money,  and  oar  preieBl 
leisure  time,  to  the  creation  ef  these  defences.    Shipv 
navy  yards,  dock  yards,  twe  great  national  naval  arse- 
nals of  construction  and  repair;  forts,  armories,  tw* 
nals,  depots  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war;  arms  and  nm 
artillery  for  the  militia,  swords  and  ptatols  forthecifalrT 
of  the  States;  and  increase  of  the  army  for  the  weftert 
and  northwestern,  and,  he  might  add,  for  the  sovtberR 
and  southwestern  frontier  also;  such  was  the  ^'••'"f"^ 
the  system,  and  the  multitude  of  its  objects,  which  w 
defence  of  the  country  required.    The  expense  of  w 
these  works  he  had  not  calculated;  but  the  ^"**^"r 
adopted  a  resolution  to  ascertain  that  expense,  ^^ 
answer  would  come  in  as  soon  as  the  Navy  and  Wir 
Departments  could  prepare  it.     Of  the  military  brancj 
alone  he  would  venture  to  give  an  opinion,  and  wouw 
say  the  estinrates  for  that  branch  alone  must  exccw 
||40,000,000.     Of  all  the  branches  of  this  system  of  ^ 
tional  defence,  he  had  discussed  but  one,  ani  "^  [j* 
whole  of  that;  he  had  spoken  of  forts  alone,  but  of  IM 
forts  on  the  maritime  and  gul^frontier,  without  roention* 
ing,  thoughcertainly  not  without  remembering,  **!*J*J 
had  an  extended  line  of  lake  frontier,  washed  by  mk*^ 
seas,  ami  bordered  by  a  foreign  Power.     He  had  spoken 
of  fortifications  alone;  but  it  was  not  to  be  dissembiw 
or  denietl  that  the  whole  system  ofdefence,  naval  m 
military,  was  now  upon  trial.     The  bill  for  the  nmeieen 
new  forts  is  the  touchstone  of  the  whole  9"^*'^"  if  it 
that  passes,  then  the  whole  system  moves  ^o'"'^*   if •-, 
is  rejected,  the  whole  system  halU;  for  forts  are  thei^ 
dispensable  part  of  the  whole  system;  they  are  '^Jl*; 
bone,  without  which  all  the  rest  becomes  vain  ««| '  * 
efficient,  and  ships  themselves  arc  idle  P"*?*"  *' 
For  what  are  ships  without  ports  of  reftige?    ^J*.- 
harbors  and  breakwaters  without  defence?    Wnat  a 
dock  and  navy  yards  without  forts  to  cover  them- 
Nothing  but  prizes,  spoil,  and  prey,  for  the  public  en^ 
mies.     But,  Mr.  B.  repeated,  the  fate  of  this  bill  »  »^ 
fate  of  the  whole  system  of  defence,  and  of  the  *"^  * 
nist  schemes  for  the  distribution  of  the  public  m^'Jj 
If  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  the  defences  K^  j^^'^^ii^ 
the  surpluses  of  revenue  will  go  to  that  object;  » 
bill  fails,  the  defences  will  halt  and  linger,  «n<^.',^?^ 
tribution  bills  will  spring  upon  the  stage,  and  viH  '^ 
to  squander  that  money  which  a  defenceless  cou 
calls  for  in  vain. 
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I  conclude  (said  Mr.  B.)  with  remtrking  that  the 
present  period  is  to  be  an  era  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  It  is  a  period  from  which  there  roust  be  a  new 
norement  forward,  or  a  sad  retrog^ssion.  It  is  a  point, 
upon  which  posterity  will  look  back  for  a^es,  and  for 
Bentiiries  to  applaud  the  wisdom  or  to  deplore  the 
weakness  of  the  national  councils.  The  Navy  and  the 
War  Departments  will  report  soon,  and  will  develop 
all  the  points  of  nstional  and  permanent  defence  which 
the  extent  of  our  country  demands  and  the  destiny  of 
the  fepubiic  requires.  President  Jackson  has  given  us 
bis  earnest,  his  zealous,  his  reiterated  recommendationsi 
all  depends  now  upon  the  legislative  department,  and 
upon  the  decision  of  the  question,  whether  the  public 
money  shall  go  to  the  public  defehce,  or  shall  be  hivish- 
ed  and  sc^uandered  in  unconstitutional  and  demoralizing 
diitributions  among  the  States. 

When  Mr.  Bbwtov  hud  concluded, 

Ur.  PRESTON  gave  notice  that  he  should  to-morrow 
move  to  amend  the  clause  in  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tion for  steam  batteries,  by  striking  out  ^660,000,  and 
inserting  $100,000  fur  the  experiment.  He  woukl  also 
move  to  strike  out  alt  the  fortifications  of  the  third  class, 
and  all  for  which  no  surveys  or  estimates  have  been  made. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  PRESTON, 

The  Senate  adjourned. 

WSDnSDAT,  FsBaUAXT  34. 

POST  ROADS  IN  FLORIDA. 

Hr.  GRUNDY,  From  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Post  Roads,  reported  a  joint  resolution  referred 
10  it,  authorizinfc  the  establishment  of  certain  post  roads 
in  Florida  and  Arkansas,  with  amendments;  which  were 
read.  • 

On  motion  of  Mr.  GRUNDT,  the  Senate  proceeded 
to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  stated  that  its  object  was  to  establish 
s  communication  between  our  military  pests  and  the  In* 
dians. 

Mr.  CLAY  inquired  if  there  a-as  any  precedent  for 
Mtablishing  post  roads  by  a  joint  resolution,  and  that 
reiolution  not  absolutely  specifying  what  rnads  should 
be^made,  but  leaving  it  at  the  discretion  of  the  Post- 
™*ster  General.  The  usual  practice  had  been  for  Con- 
greis  to  specify  in  a  bi41  the  roads  which  were  to  be 
made. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  replied  that  there  had  been  instances 
of  the  establishment  of  post  roads  by  joint  resolution. 
As  to  the  second  branch  of  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator 
iroiQ  Kentucky,  he  would  say,  that  if  he  had  draughted 
|ue  resolution  he  would  have  made  the  language  abso- 
lute; but  as  he  had  found  that  it  was  left  to  the  discre- 
lion  of  the  Postmaster  General,  he  had  suffered  it  to  re- 
y*«n  so.  He  was  willing,  however,  to  amend  the  reso- 
lution by  striking  out  the  words  which  provided  that 
Jne  Postmaster  General  was  to  exercise  a  discretion  in 

"*  matter.     He  concluded  with  moving  the  amend- 
n»wi;  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  other  amendments  were  agreed  to,  and  the  joint 
'^solution  was  ordered  to  iU  third  reading. 

MAJOR  DADE. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  TOMLINSON,  the  Committee  on 

remioiis  was  discharged  from  the  further  consideration 

or  the  petition  of  the  widow  and  children  of  Major 

^«>  tnd  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military 

Mr.  TOHUNSON  stated  that  the  Committee  on  Pen- 
J^  did  not  wish  to  make  any  extension  of  the  pension 
y*tem,  but,  under  the  circumsUnces  of  this  case,  Ma. 
j^r  Dade  having  been  killed  in  Florida,  the  Military 
thJ*?**^^*  miglit  probably  propose  some  allowance  *" 
"*  wm  of  extra  pay. 


in 


FORTIFICATION  BILL. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
fortification  bill. 

Mr.  BENTON  read  a  schedule  of  the  various  forts  in 
existence,  in  process  of  construction,  and  proposed  to 
be  constructed,  as  an  appendix  to  his  remarks  of  yes- 
terd»y. 

Mr.  PRESTON  then  made  some  observations  at 
length  on  the  subject  of  the  bill. 

Before  Mr.  Paxs-roir  had  concluded,  he  was  induced 
to  i^ive  way  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  executive 
business. 

Af^er  a  few  words  from  Mr.  BENTON,  in  correction 
of  an  error. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  EWIN6, 

The  Senate  adjourned. 

Thvbsdat,  Fsbbuamt  25. 
CAREY  &  LEA'S  HISTORY  OF  CONGRESS. 

Mr.  BOBBINS,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Library, 
reported  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  a  subscription  to 
Carey,  Lea,  &  Co's  History  of  Congress. 

The  resolution  having  been  read  a  first  time,  and  the 
question  being  on  a  second  reading, 

Mr.  BENTON  oppose<l  it,  and  asked  if  this  was  not 
the  press  of  that  Carey,  Lea,  &  Co.  who  had  figured  so 
largely  in  the  expenditures  of  the  bank,  and  if  this  was 
not  a  work  got  up  for  bank  purposes.  He  would  like 
to  see  the  book  exhibited  in  the  Senate,  that  they  might 
see  it. 

Mr.  HILL  called  for  the  syes  and  noes. 

Mr.  BENTON.  I  move  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table  until  the  book  shall  have  been  exhibited  to  us. 

Mr.  PORTKR  said  he  did  not  know  that  a  useful 
work  was  to  be  rejected  because  it  was  printed  by  a 
particular  individual.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  never 
inquired  by  whom  it  was  published.  But  he  thought 
it  perfectly  proper  that  the  work  should  be  seen,  and 
he  would  not  oppose  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BOBBINS.    Agreed. 

The  resolution  was  then  laid  on  the  table. 

FORTIFICATION  ON  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

The  resohitlon  submitted  by  Mr.  SWIFT,  directing 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  cause  a  survey  to  be  made  of  a 
site  for  a  fortification  on  Lake  Champlain,  was  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  PRESTON  thought  this  resolution  ought  to  be 
referred  to  one  of  the  committees.  It  necessarily  in- 
volved the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
He  would  therefore  move  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

Mr.  SWIFT  said  that,  at  a  former  period,  this  survey 
had  been  ordered,  and  for  want  of  being  able  to  pro- 
cure a  competent  engineer  to  make  the  survey  at  the 
time,  it  had  necessarily  been  delayed.  He  had,  how- 
ever, no  objection  to  the  reference. 

The  resolution  was  then  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs. 

FORTIFICATION  BILL. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  fortifi- 
cation bill,  when 

Mr.  PRESTON  concluded  the  remarks  commenced 
by  him  yesterday,  by  moving  to  amend  the  bill  by  stri- 
king out  the  clause  appropriating  for  the  fortification  at 
Kennebeck. 

Mr.  CLAY  suggested  the  propriety  of  laying  the  hill 
on  the  table,  and  having  the  various  tables  printed 
which  had  been  referred  to  by  gentlemen,  before  the 
details  of  the  bill  were  decided  on.  As  the  works  em* 
braced  in  this  bill  were  all  new  ones,  there  was  no  im- 
mediate iMste  Aocenary  in  acting  on  thi»  bilL    Th« 
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wisett  course  would  be  to  make  tppropmtion  promptly 
for  the  old  works  not  provided  for  last  session,  and  to 
take  time  for  a  full  examination  of  the  various  subjects 
of  appropriation  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PRESTON  expressed  his  acquiescence  in  the 
force  of  the  remark. 

Mr.  BENTON  said  that  he  had  returned  one  of  the 
tables  he  had  cited  to  the  engineer  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained it.  It  might  be  had  by  noon  to-morrow.  The 
other  tables  were  before  him,  and  the  printing  could 
not  occupy  so  much  time  as  to  delay  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLAf  said  he  did  not  wish  to  make  the  motion  if 
any  Senator  was  desirous  to  make  remarks.  He  had 
been  induced  to  make  the  suggestion  because  he 
thought  the  Chair  was  on  the  point  of  rising  to  put  the 
question  on  the  motion  to  amend. 

Mr.  SHEPLET  then  addressed  some  observations  at 
length  on  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  Northeast 
frontier. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  moved  to  postpone  the  fuKher  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  till  Monday,  but  withdrew  his  mo«> 
tion. 

Mr.  BENTON  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  with 
ft  view  to  call  it  up  on  Monday. 

Mr.  E WING  said  he  should  endeavor  to  call  up  the 
land  bill  on  that  day. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  said  he  should  ask  the  Senate,  as 
soon  as  be  could  get  an  opportunity,  to  take  up  the  me- 
morial on  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  he  neither  wished  to  accelerate 
or  retard  the  decision  on  that  question. 

The  fortification  bill  was  then  laid  on  the  table,  and 
the  papers  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BUCHANAN,  the  Senate  proceed- 
ed, with  closed  doors,  to  consider  executive  business; 
after  which, 

The  Senate  adjourned. 

FBI  DAT,  Fbbbvabt  26. 
CUMUERLANt)  ROAD. 

The  bill  for  the  continuation  of  the  Cumberland  road 
in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  was  u* 
ken  up. 

[This  bill,  as  reported,  proposes  to  appropriate 
^30,000,  to  be  expended  on  the  part  of  the  road  in 
Ohio,  #350,000  in  Indians,  and  $190,000  in  Illinois.] 

Mr.  HENDRICKS  withdrew  a  motion  which  he  had 
made  when  the  bill  was  last  under  consideration,  to  add 
020,000  to  the  appropriation  fur  Indiana. 

Mr.  CLAY  objected  to  the  appropriation  of  $100,000 
for  a  bridge  across  the  Wabash.  There  was  no  bridge 
over  the  Ohio  or  the  Muskingum;  though,  in  extent  of 
utility,  a  bridge  over  either  would  be  far  preferable  to 
the  one  proposed.  His  sentiments  towards  the  Cumber- 
land road  were  the  same  as  ever;  he  feK  some  difficulty, 
however,  in  the  question  before  the  Senate;  for  here 
were  gentlemen  asking  an  appropriation  for  an  object 
which  was  to  benefit  the  people  of  their  own  States, 
when  the  whole  system  of  internal  improvements  had 
been  suspended  by  an  administration  brought  into  power 
by  their  co-operation,  and  sustained  by  their  support. 

The  two  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  had  re- 
ceived less  benefit  from  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
moneys  than  any  of  the  others;  yet,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  extend  the  Cumberland  road  to  Nashville, 
Maysville,  and  Lexington,  that  important  measure  was 
rejected,  vetoed,  by  this  administration,  supported  as  it 
is  by  Senators  who  now  ask  exclusively  for  themselves 
those  benefits  which  they  have  denied  to  us. 

Were  he  to  listen  to  a  spirit  of  resentment,  he  should 
vote  nothing,  except  in  cases  where  the  whole  Union 
WM  to  be  adnmtaged,    M«  would  not,  bovcver^  act 


upon  any  such  principle,  nor  be  influenced  by  any  isdi 
feeling.  He  was  willing  to  carry  on  this  work  to  the 
Mississippi;  but  not  beyond  it;  and  when  asked  f« 
enormous  appropriations  and  for  new  bridges,  he  feh  it 
his  duty  to  hesjtote.  He  trusted  gentlemen  would  linit 
their  demands,  and  consent  to  have  this  appropristion 
stricken  out. 

Mr.  TIPTON  said  that  he  would  not  have  troubled 
the  Senate  with  a  single  renurk  upon  the  bill  under 
consideration,  had  he  not  found  opposition  to  the  meti' 
ure  from  a  quarter  quite  new  and  unexpected  to  tiirn; 
one  which,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  equally  surprise  hii 
constituents,  and  for  which  they  were  entirely  unpre- 
pared. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Clat,]  who  lad 
moved  to  reduce  the  appropriation  to  the  amoant  ip- 
plied  on  the  road  last  year.  Is  surely  not  seriously  op- 
posed to  the  continuation  of  this  great  work,  after  hiT- 
ing  supported  it  with  such  signal  ability  for  thirty  yetn. 
I  cannot  believe  that  be  desires  its  abandonment,  bol 
that  he  moves  to  reduce  the  sum  proposed  in  the  biH» 
that  the  road  may  be  a  longer  time  in  the  progresiof 
its  construction.  He  wants  to  be  six  years  in  doing  wW 
I  propose  to  do  in  three.  Something  has  been  wid 
about  the  number  of  hands  that  we  can  econoaiicsliy 
employ  on  the  Work,  and  doubts  have  been  expft* 
ed  whether  a  sufficient  number  can  be  obtained  to 
complete  it  within  the  period  proposed.  We  arc  no« 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  but  two  public  irorto 
within  the  State  of  Indiana,  viz:  the  Wabash  and  Ene 
canal  and  the  Cumberland  road.  Contractors  ht« 
come  from  public  works  already  completed  in  he* 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  and  have  genertllr 
brought  with  them  laborers  and  tools  sufficient  to  go  on 
vigorously  with  these  works.  They  will  remain  until 
they  are  finished,  if  the  money  necessary  to  continue 
them  is  appropriated;  but  if  you  cut  down  and  limit  iw 
appropriation,  you  postpone  the  completion  of  the  roso, 
and  you  double  the  expense. 

The  State  of  Indiana  has  recently  appropriated  ten 

millions  of  dollars  for  internal  hnprovements,  and  bss 

organized  a  board  of  public  works  to  conduct  ibem- 

The  construction  of  two  canals,  two  railroads,  and  one 

Macadamized  turnpike  road,  has  been  authorized,  vfA 

the  boanl  will   meet  in  a  few  days  to  determine  upon 

their  plan  of  operations  for  the  yesr.     If  you  ro»w 

a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  national  road,  it  is  proM- 

ble  that  the  State  will  not  commence  any  of  her  worki 

this  year,  as  it  may  be  possible  that  the  two  works  ii- 

ready  in  progress  will  employ  all  the  laborers  thst  csn 

be  obtained;  but  if  you  reduce  the  appropriation  M 

proposed  by  the  motion  of  the  honorable  Senator,  there 

will  not  be  funds  sufficient  to  employ  all  the  hands  oo* 

on  the  spot.     They  will  consequently  seek  employ»P?» 

on  the  State  works  in  contemplation,  and  when  tbcir 

services  are  required  upon  the  road,  the  price  of  l»bw 

will  have  been  enhanced,  and  you  will  thus  not  onjf 

procrastinate  the  completion  of  the  road,  but  will  n"^^' 

rially  increase  the  cost  of  its  construction.  . 

No  good  reason  has  been  assigned  for  reducing  •» 

sum  proposed  in  the  bill.     It  is  admitted  on  all  bands 

that  there  is  money  in  the  treasury,  and  will  be.    Tjj 

Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bwiwe]  has  shown,  most  clean/ 

to  my  mind,  that  we  may  pass  this  bill,  the  forlific><><'" 

bill,  the  favorite  land  bill  of  the  Senator  from  M"' 

tucky,  anr!  still  have  a  large  surplus  in  the  treasu^'* 

the  beginning  of  the  year  1837. 

When  this  bill  Was  before  the  Senate  some  ^^^^^ 
the  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [*^[v|||^ 
■ovn]  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  Uble,  and  1  u'^^t!^ 

I  him  to  say  that  his  object  was  to  prevent  heavy  df^^ 
being  made  upon  the  treasury,  until  he  was  '(^'""Ty 
whether  we  were  to  have  pcao«  or  wur.    He  w«»  *"*' 
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enoufi^h  to  withdraw  hit  motion,  at  my  request,   (For 
which  I  thank  him,)  to  g:ive  the  friends  of  the  bill  an 
opportunity  to  explain  and  defend  it.     I  am  happy  now, 
nr,  (said  Mr.  T.,)  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  say  that  the 
frvorable  change  in  our  forei^^n  relations  justifies  me  in 
assuring  the   Senator  that  there  is  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend war  in  any  quarter,  unless  It  be  those  skirmishes 
which  take  place  now  and  then  with  the  Indians  on  our 
frontier.     Should  it  ever  become  necessary  for  us,  as  a 
nation,  to  choose  between  war  and  a  dishonorable  peace, 
I  have  no  doubt  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and 
myself,  whether  we  be  at  that  time  citizens  or  Senators, 
will  be  found  contending,  side  by  side,  for  the  honor  of 
our  country  agpainst  the  foreign  foe. 
^  I  cannot  suppose  that  the  Senator,  in  making  that  mo- 
tion, was  actuated  by  motives  other  than  a  strong  sense 
of  public  duty;  I  have  too  long  known  him  as  a  friend  of 
internal  improvements,  to  believe  that  any  other  motive 
can  influence  him  to  vote  against  the  appropriation  pro- 
posed in  this  bill.     I  confess,  sir,  that  I  was  surprised  to 
see  a  newspaper  friendly  to  the  Senator,  in  noticing  his 
notion  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  attempt  to  give  it  a 
party  coloring,,  remarking  that  his  motion   caused  a 
fluttering  amongst  the  friends  of  the  administration.     I 
would  regret  to  see  the  passage  of  this  bill  made  a  party 
question.     Indeed,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be;  it  never 
hss  to  my  knowledge,  been  considered  heretofore  as 
partaking  of  that  character.     Of  the  different  political 
parties  which  have  existed  in  the  country  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  some  members  have  supported  and  others 
liave  opposed  appropriations  for  the  national  road,  with- 
out regard  to  political  bearing.    If  proof  were  wanting 
at  this  late  day  of  the  national  character  of  this  work,  1 
could  refer  to  an  able  report  made  by  the  honorable 
Senator  himself,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  impor- 
tant Department  of  the  Government,  which  may  be  found 
St  page  61  of  the  Senate's  documents,  Sd  session  of  the 
19th  Congress,  where  it  is  most  satisfactorily  shown  that 
the  continuation  of  the  road  in  question  to  St.  Louis  was 
s  work  of  national  importance.     This  has  never  been 
questioned. 

The  Cumberland  road  was  commenced  under  a  law 
of  Congress  of  March  39,  1806,  whilst  Mr.  Jefferson 
wss  President,     it  was  favored  by  him  snd  by  every  ad- 
ninistration  aince  his  day,  by  none  le^s  than  by  the  pres- 
ent administration.     It  is  true  that  this  road  has  many 
friends  among  the  present  p»rty  in  power,  and  it  is  equal- 
ly true  that  it  has  many  able  and  efficient  supporters 
amongst  those  who  do  not  support  the  measures  of  the 
sdmintstration.      Others    oppose  this  bill  on  grounds 
istisfactory  to  themselves  and  to  their  constituents.    We 
nsvc  no  right  to  object  to  their  opposition.     But  I  pro- 
test Bgainst  suffering  a  bill  of  so  much  importance  to 
those  whom  I  have  the  honor,  in  part,  to  represent  here, 
to  be  condemned  to  die  on  your  table  without  giving  its 
fnends  a  hearing.     I  beg  honorable  Senators  to  come  up 
snd  vote  on  this  bill,  not  as  a  party  question,  but  as  a 
*"^^sure  in  which  both  national  faith  and  national  honor 
•re  pledged  to  the  young  States  of  the  West  for  the 
completion  of  this  road  to  Missouri.    The  act  of  Con- 
V^^  of  1806,  to  which  1  allude,  and  to  which  I  beg  leave 
][*'?''  JT^ntlcmen  who  -  have  doubts  on  the  subject, 
suthorized  a  survey  of  a  road  from  Cumberland,  in  Mary- 
land, or  from  a  point  on  the  Potomac  river  near  Cum- 
berland, over  the  mountains,  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
provides  that  the  money  appropriated  for  that  object 
(WO.OOO)  was  to  be  refunded  to  the  Treasury  out  of  the 
nindsct  apart  by  the  compact  between  the  United  States 
aiMl  the  Sute  of  Ohio  for  making  roads  leading  to  that 
otste.    By  compacts  between  the  United  Stales  and  the 
"VL***^*  of  the  West,  a  portion  of  the  proceeda  of  the 
■slesof  the  public  lands  is  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of 
■wing  roads  leading  to  the  new  Statct.    The  continua- 


tion of  this  road  is  in  compliance  with  these  compacts,  thus 
entered  into  with  the  new  States,  I  might  say  with  the 
whole  West,  which  will  ere  long  embrace  more  than 
one  half  of  this  Union.  Upon  the  admission  of  these 
States  into  the  Union,  they  relinquished  their  right  to  tax 
lands  owned  by  the  United  States  within  their  limits,  or 
such  as  might  be  sold  by  the  Government  for  a  period 
of  five  years  aft^  their  sale,  and  the  United  Statea 
agreed  to  give  to  the  new  States  lands  for  the  purposes 
of  education,  salines,  and  this  road  fund,  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  relinqtiishment.  I  ptit  the  vote  on  this  bill  on 
the  ground  of  compliance  with  a  compact  between  the 
United  States  and  the  new  States  of  the  Northwest.  We 
have  a  right  to  expect  appropriations  to  continue  this 
road  to  the  far  West^  not  as  a  gif\  or  grant  to  the  new 
States,  but  as  the  performance  of  an  agreement  between 
the  general  Government  and  the  people  of  the  new 
States  at  the  time  of  their  admission  into  the  Union. 

Were  there  no  compact  between  us,  the  United  Stat^Si 
being  the  great  landholder  in  the  new  States,  would  find 
it  both  their  interest  and  their  duty  to  contribute  large- 
ly toward  the  construction  of  a  road  leading  to  their  own 
lands.  Those  who  oppose  this  road  surely  have  not  a 
hope  of  arresting  its  progress  westward.  I  was  forcibly 
struck  with  a  remark  made  by  an  honorable  Senstor 
from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Pbxstoit.]  He  told  us 
yesterday  that  the  Western  people  were  not  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  public  lands;  that  it  was  the  people  of  the 
East  and  South  that  purchased  them.  This  is  true  to  a 
certain  extent.  As  your  population  increases  to  over- 
flowing, and  the  means  of  support  become  more  difficult 
of  attainment,  the  young  and  the  enterprising,  quitting 
the  homes  of  their  fathers,  the  land  of  their  birth,  emi- 
grrate  to  the  West.  They  become  purchasers  of  the 
public  lands,  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Western 
people.  They  make  valuable  citizens.  We  are  alwaya 
'])roud  to  welcome  them  amongst  us.  They  contribute 
to  fill  your  treasury,  and  unite  with  us  in  adding  to  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  nation.  Hence,  according  to 
the  Senator's  own  showing,  the  continuation  of  this  road 
is  equally  beneficial  to  the  old  and  to  the  new  States, 
and  its  extension  must  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
settlement  toward  the  far  West,  which  is  proceeding 
with  a  rapidity  altogether  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  man. 

Already  has  a  settlement  been  commenced  on  the 
west  fork  of  the  Mississippi,  above  the  State  of  Missouri. 
It  will  not  be  ten  years  before  these  people  will  form  a 
State  Government,  and  apply  for  admiasion  Into  the 
Union.  This  will  make  a  fine  State,  extending  up  the 
Missouri  far  towards  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  will  be  our  friends,  our  neighbors;  they 
will  become  purchasers  of  the  public  lands;  and  will 
they  not  have  a  right  to  expect  to  have  the  mail  sent  to 
them*  And  is  it  to  be  expecte<l  that  they  will  not  de- 
mand an  extension  of  this  national  road  westward?  They 
surely  will.  I  cannot  doubt  that  this  road  will  go  on  to 
the  foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  perhaps  across  them  to 
the  Pacific  ocean.  I'he  sales  of  the  public  lands  will 
afford  the  means,  and  we  will  apply  them;  for  the  same 
reasons  that  have  heretofore  induced  Congfress  to  con- 
struct the  rosd  thus  far,  will  apply,  in  all  their  power,  to 
its  extension  as  far  west  as  the  Union  may  extend. 

In  1829  Congress  made  an  appropriation  to  remove 
the  timber  from  the  road  through  the  State  of  Indiana, 
and  to  grade  the  banks  preparatory  to  making  it  a  turn- 
pike road.  The  timber  has  been  removed,  and  nearly 
one  half  of  the  road  is  graded.  Half  the  bridges  are 
constructed,  and  stone  prepared  to  cover  a  small  portion 
of  the  graded  road.  Putting  on  the  stone  is  the  most 
expensive  part  of  road-making.  This  is  the  reason  why 
a  heavy  appropriation  is  now  asked  for.  If  the  graded 
portion  of  the  road  be  not  covered  with  stone,  the  trayel 
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on  \U  which  is  immense,  will  destroy  it,  and  the  work 
will  have  (o  be  done  over  again  next  year. 

The  Senator  froni  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clat]  tells  us  that 
he  thinks  the  country  through  which  this  road  passes, 
in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  is  rather  thinly  settled;  that  it  is 
a  long  distance  between  houses  on  sonne  parts  of  the 
road.  1  will  not  undertake  to  say  how  the  facts  are  as 
regards  the  road  In  Illinois;  the  Senators  from  that  Slate 
will  doubtless  inTorm  us;  but  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  every  acre  of  public  land  along  the 
road  in  Indiana  has  been  purchased  from  the  United 
States.  I'he  country  is  densely  populated;  the  fArms, 
although  not  quite  so  extensive  as  they  are  in  Kentucky, 
are  much  more  numerous,  and  villages  are  springing  up 
at  short  intervals  all  along  the  road. 

That  Senator  lias  also  been  pleased  to  allude  to  the 
support  given  to  the  present  administration  by  the 
friends  of  the  bill  now  before  us;  and  he  says  that  the 
States  southwest  of  the  Ohio  wanted  a  branch  of  this 
road,  which  was  denied  them;  and  calls  upon  the  friends 
of  the  national  road  to  do  even-handed  justice  to  the 
States  south  as  well  as  to  those  north  of  the  Ohio.  Sir, 
if  that  gentleman  will  look  at  the  journals,  I  think  he 
will  find  that  several  friends  of  th?s  luitional  road  voted 
for  the  bill  to  which  he  alludes,  (the  Maysville  and  Lex- 
ington road  bill;)  if  it  did  not  become  a  law,  it  was  no 
fault  of  theirs. 

With  regard  (said  Mr.  T.)  to  my  feeble  support  of 
this  or  any  other  administration,  1  can  only  be  influenced 
by  the  Executive  as  by  other  public  men.  I  go  with 
them  ju^t  so  fur  and  no  farther  than  they  pursue  that 
course  which  I  think  sustains  the  honor  and  the  interest 
of  my  country.  I  look  to  the  wi&hes  of  a  majority  of 
my  constituents,  and  to  my  own  judgment  of  what  is 
right  and  wrong,  for'  the  rule  of  my  conduct  here,  and 
not  to  the  will  of  a  Chief  Magistrate,  or  of  any  other  in- 
dividual, public  or  private.  I  care  not  who  is  President 
of  the  United  States.  If  he  administers  the  Government 
agreeably  to  the  constitution  and  laws,  he  has  a  right  to 
expect  my  support,  and  upon  no  other  terms. 

We  have  been  tuld,  during  the  discussion  of  this  bill, 
that  the  great  system  of  internal  improvement  by  the 
general  Government  has  been  suspended.  Sir,  this  is 
no  fault  of  the  friends  of  the  national  road;  it  is  owing, 
as  I  believe,  to  a  change  in  public  opinion.  Public 
sentiment  in  regard  to  internal  improvement  by  the 
general  Government  is  not  now  what  it  was  in  1825.  In 
that  year  an  appropriation  was  made  to  prosecute  sur- 
veys with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals 
in  dlfTerent  quarters  of  the  Union.  The  United  States 
engineers  went  to  work;  civil  engineers  were  employed 
to  assist  them,  and  surveys  were  extensively  made  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  a  num- 
ber of  roads  and  canals.  In  1828  a  great  political  con- 
flict terminated,  thai  brought  a  new  party  into  power 
in  this  country.  The  veto  of  the  President  on  the  Mays- 
ville and  Lexington  road  bill,  and  his  message  returning 
it  to  the  House  in  1830,  set  the  people  to  reflecting 
upon  the  subject  of  internal  improvement  on  their  own 
resources,  by  the  States,  or  by  incorporated  companies. 
Before  that  time,  but  three  States  (New  York  the  flrst 
one,  stimulated  and  led  on  by  her  Clinton)  had  em- 
barked extensively  in  improvement;  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  had  followed  the  example;  in  no  other  quarter 
was  any  thing  of  note  going  on.  What,  I  would  ask,  is 
the  fact  in  1836?  Why,  sir,  many  States  are  making 
large  appropriations  for  constructing  roads,  railroads, 
and  canals.  The  people  look  this  way  no  longer  for 
aid,  unless  it  be  to  the  improving  of  our  rivers;  and  this  is 
withheld  from  some  rivers,  the  Wabash  for  instance,  to 
my  utter  astonishment,  and  to  the  serious  injury  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Northwest. 

The  Senator  objects  to  a  new  proposition,  as  he  calU 


:i,  in  this  bill,  for  a  bridge  over  the  Wabaah  at  Terre 
Haute,  and  tells  us  that  the  Ohio  ia  not  bridged  vhere 
this  road  crosses  it;  nor  was  the  United  States  ulled 
upon  to  bridge  the  Muskingum  at  Zanesville.  Now, 
sir,  I  do  not  remember  that  any  proposition  for  abridge 
across  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling  was  ever  submitted  to  Cos- 
gress.  I  am  confident  that  I  have  not  opposed  it,  nor 
will  I  now  give  a  pledge  to  support  it,  if  the  propoatioa 
be  made  hereafter. 

A  bridge  had  been  constructed  over  the  Mubkingum, 
at  Zanesville,  before  the  Cumberland  road  reached  tint 
place.  The  Scioto  and  White  rivera  have  bridges  cos- 
structed  over  them  at  the  expense  of  the  United  Sutes. 
This  proposition  to  bridge  the  Wabash  is  not  new  to  the 
Senate.  A  bill  passed  this  body  three  yeara  ago,  cos- 
taining  an  appropriation  for  that  object.  It  was  as 
amendment  made  by  the  Senate  to  a  bill  from  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and  the  House,  for  reasons  which  I 
will  not  trouble  the  Senate  by  relating  at  this  time,  re- 
fused to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the^  Senate.  It 
was  near  the  close  of  the  sesaion,  and  fearing  that  ths 
bill  would  be  lost  between  the  two  Houses  in  the  hurrjr 
and  bustle  always  unavoidable  on  the  last  day,  the  Sen. 
ate  receded  from  ita  amendment,  that  the  bill,  *hWi 
contained  an  appropriation  for  continuing  the  rosd, 
might  become  a  law.  An  opinion  was  entertained  by 
some  that  a  bridge  couUI  not  be  constructed  over  the 
Wabash  at  Terre  Haute,  without  materially  intemipi- 
ing  the  navigation  of  the  river.  This,  if  true,  woud 
have  been  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  work  sliouW  not 
be  constructed,  as  one  fourth  of  the  people  o(  I !«!»»"»• 
and  a  large  portion  of  Illinois,  are  interested  in  the  nairj 
igation  of  the  stream  above  that  place.  To  remove  »» 
doubts  upon  the  subject,  the  Secretary  of  War  was  in- 
structed by  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  to  cause  an  ri^ 
ami  nation  to  be  nnade  of  the  contemplated  site  for  the 
bridge,  and  to  report  the  fscts,  together  with  a  pM 
and  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work,  to  be  laid  before 
Congress.  This  report  has  been  received,  printed,  and 
laid  on  our  tables,  and  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
bridge  will  be  constructed  on  a  plan  which  will  not  ob- 
struct the  navigation  of  the  river.  One  item  of  appro- 
priation in  the  bill  on  your  table  is  to  provide  matenali, 
and  to  construct  the  work  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
submitted.  The  erection  6f  this  bridge  is  less  impor- 
tant to  Indiana  than  it  is  to  the  States  west  of  her.  11^5 
point  where  the  national  road  crosses  the  Wabash  is 
within  nine  miles  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Illinois. 

Surely  t\€Ty  Western  Senator  knows  that,  unless  wc 
bridge  the  Wabash,  the  United  States  mail  cannot  paa 
that  river  when  the  ice  is  floating,  but  will  be  arrested 
in  its  progress  to  the  States  and  Territories  west,  and 
that  all  travel  and  communication  between  them  and 
the  east  will  be  liable  to  constant  interruptions  for  * 
portion  of  the  winter.  This  would  produce  a  slate  o 
things  exceedingly  embarrassing  to  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  Western  coun'.ry. 

The  Senator  objects  to  the  amount  intended  tu  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  bill;  says  it  is  too  large.     He  tells  us 
tliat  we  were  satisfied  in  by-gone  days  with  far  smsl'f^ 
appropriations;  and  he  tells  us  that,  although  he  doe*  < 
with  great  reluctance^  yet  he  is  cortipelled,  by  his  sens^ 
of  public  duty,  to  move  to  reduce  the  amount  to  wW 
it  was  last  year.    It  is  true,  sir,  that  when  the  tressuj 
was  drained  to  the  last  dollar,  with  the  war  debt  unp«>d> 
and  a  limited  commerce,  we  were  satisfied  with  a  com- 
paratively small  appropriation.     But  it  sliould  be  re- 
membered that,  at  the  time  referred  to  by  the  honor** 
ble  gentleman,  our  population  was  far   less  than  it  '^ 
now.     Our  settlements  were  then  confined  to  the/^j 
gions  of  country  bordering  on  the  Ohio  and  ^''^'^/i 
rivers*     The  la»t  seven  yeara  has  wrought  a  wondertu 
change  in  our   cooditioni   populations    and  buiti^^ 
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The  heaviest  population  at  the  present  time  is  to  be 
fbtinci  in  counties  back  from  the  Ohio,  in  the  centre  and 
north  parts  of  the  States  through  which  this  road  runs. 

I   have  reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  able  and  effi- 
cWnt  support  which  that  honorable  Senator  has  given 
this  measure  in  by-gone  days.     Separating  from  him  on 
a  vnte  for  internal  improvements  is  like  parting  with  an 
old  friend;  but  the  best  of  friends,  they  say,  must  part; 
and  we  will  continue  the  national  road  without  his  aid, 
if  he  will  not  stick  to  us,  though  I  can  scarcely  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  he  will  abandon  his  old  favorite, 
the  Cumberland  road.     I  am  an  advocate  for  the  ener- 
getic prosecution  of  this  work.     In  two  or  three  years 
1  hope  to  see  it  finished  through  Indiana.     The  States 
west  of  her  will  have  an  equal  claim  to  be  heard — a 
claim  that  I|  for  one,  will  ever  be  willing  to  recognise. 
The  Senator  has  always  been  distinguished  for  miTch- 
in$  boldly  up  to  his  object,  and  I  was  not  prepared  to 
find  him  advt>cattng  tli^  propriety  or  expediency  of  tar- 
dy operations  on  the  national  road.     We  now  possess 
most  ample  means,  and,  in   my  judgment,   we  should 
prosecute  the  a'ork  to  Missouri  vigorously  before   we 
pause. 

Something  was  said  by  the  gentleman  in  reference  to 
the  population  of  the  States  southwest  and  those  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  river.     By  the  census  of  1830  it  ap- 
pears that  there  was  a  small  fraction  in  favor  of  the 
Southwestern  States)  but  it  will  hardly  be  contended 
that,  at  this  time,  there  is  not  a  greater  population  in 
four  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river  than  in  five 
Southwestern  States,  including  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see.    Should  the  Southwestern  States  desire  to  apply 
their  road  fund  to  the  construction  o(  a  branch  of  the 
Cumberland  road  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  I 
should  raise  no  objection;  but  if  they  decline  to  apply 
it  to  that  object,  it  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  our  right 
to  apply  ours  to  the  national  road  leading  to  and  through 
the  Northwestern  States,  this  being  the  legitimate  ob- 
ject for  which  the  fund  was  provided,  by  the  agree- 
ment between  the  general  Government  and  tiie  new 
States. 

I  am  aware  that  some  gentlemen  oppose  appropriations 
for  this  work,  because  they  consider  it  a  gratuity  to  the 
people  of  the  new  States.     This  is  a  mistaken  idea  of  the 
facts  of  the  case.     The  sums  appropriated  for  this  object 
will  be  replaced  in  your  treasury  from  sales  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  within  these  States.     Again,  sir,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Cumberland  road  is  the  great 
leading  route  for  the  far  West,  through  the  centre  of 
the  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  over  which  the  mail 
for  six  States  and  I'erritories  must    be    transported. 
During  the  winter  season  our  rivers  are  locked  up  with 
ice,  and  communication  between  the  coast  and  the  in- 
terior munt  be  suspended  fur  one  fourth  of  the  year, 
unless  this  work  is  completed.     Our  ability  to  do  so 
will  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  population,  and  as 
the  tide  of  purchasers  of  the  public  lands  flows  west- 
ward.    Money  expended  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
rivers,  or  to  construct  roads  in  that  portion  of  our  coun- 
try, when  the  United  States  are  the  owners  of  the  soil, 
will  not,  I  trust,  be  set  down  against  the  people  who 
purchase  and  improve  the   public  lands  where  such 
works  are  executed.     I  can  demonstrate  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  any  one  who  will  sit  down  with  me  and  make 
the  calculation,  that  grants  of  land  and  money  to  these 
objects  have  been  equally  beneficial  to  the  treasury  of 
the  Government. 

Take,  for  example,  a  grant  of  land  made  eight  years 
since,  of  near  half  a  million  of  acres,  to  aid  the  State  of 
Indiana  in  constructing  a  canal  to  connect  at  navigable 
points  the  waters  of  the  Wabash  with  those  of  Lake 
Erie.  This  grant  consisted  of  the  one  half  of  five  sec- 
tions on   each  side  of  the  line  of  canal.    The  State  ac- 


cepted the  grant  with  doubt  and  hesitation,  and  by  a 
close  vote,  aAer  a  lengthy  discussion  in  her  Legislature. 
Many  leading  members  of  the  General  Assembly  doubt- 
ed the  propriety  of  accepting  the  grant,  and  obligating 
the  State  to  commence  in  five  years,  and  finish  within 
twenty,  a  navigable  canal,  two  hundred  miles  long,  ap- 
prehensive that  the  land  would  not  sell,  and  that  the 
State  would  incur  a  heavy  debt  to  complete  the  work. 
But,  sir,  the  grant  was  accepted,  and  the  State  autho- 
rized a  loan  to  commence  the  canal;  and  soon  after  we 
had  in  good  earnest  begun  this  great  work,  the  State's 
land  sold  at  from  $1  50  to  #3  50,  and  some  of  it  at  $50, 
and  as  high  ss  $70,  per  acre.  The  United  States  lands 
that  have  been  oflTered  within  several  miles  of  the  canal 
have  been  sold;  even  land  of  an  inferior  quality,  which 
would  have  remained  the  property  of  the  Government 
for  a  generation  to  come,  was  sold;  and  more  money 
has  been  brought  into  the  United  States  treasury,  and 
in  a  shorter  period  of  time,  than  if  the  whole  of 
these  lands  had  remained  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  been  offered  for  sale  a'iihout  the  inducement 
to  purchase  occasioned  by  the  commencement  of  the 
canal  by  the  State. 

The  construction  of  the  canal  and  national  road  in  that 
State,  together  with  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the 
people,  has  enhanced  the  value  of  every  acre  of  public 
land  a  hundred  per  cent.  Ten  millions  of  dollars  has 
been  realized  from  this  source  alone  by  the  general 
Government  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  The  United 
Stated  are  still  the  owners  of  about  11,000,000  acres  in 
the  State,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  fresh  lands, 
and  have  never  been  in  market.  The  recent  sales  at 
Fort  Wayne  and  Laporte  demonstrate,  beyond  contra- 
diction, that  fresh  lands  will  hereaAer  sell  at  from  two 
to  twenty  dollars  per  acre.  l*he  land  office  at  Laporte 
took  in  $300,000  for  hnds  sold  at  private  sale  during  the 
last  two  months,  as  I  am  informed  by  a  letter  from  the 
receiver  of  public  moneys  at  that  office.  These  sales  of 
public  lands,  during  the  winter  months,  have  not  been 
equalled  by  sales  in  any  other  State  or  Territory  since 
the  existence  of  our  Government. 

Indiana  is  about  to  embark  in  a  general  system  of  in- 
ternal improvement.  She  has  appropriated  ten  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  construction  of  roads,  railroads,  and 
canalii,  at  the  last  session  of  her  Legislature.  This  has 
given  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  in 
that  State,  i  cannot  doubt  that  all  the  land  fit  for  culti« 
vation,  that  is  now  or  which  may  hereaAer  be  brought 
into  market,  will  sell  within  two  years. 

We  are  anxious  to  complete  the  Cumberland  road 
through  our  State  in  three  years,  and  for  this  purpose 
ask  large  appropriations  to  continue  it,  and  for  bridgesi 
next  year  one  half  the  balance,  and  the  remainder  in 
1838.  We  consider  that  we  are  entitled  to  heavy  drafts 
on  your  treasury  whilst  our  country  enjoys  unexampled 
prosperity,  and  our  constituents  contribute  so  largely  to 
fill  your  coffers. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  CaiTTiaDas]  thinks 
that  wc  have  long  since  exhausted  our  two  per  cent., 
and  he  deiiies  the  existence  of  a  compact.  Here  he  and 
myself  are  at  issue.  I  claim  the  money  on  a  compact; 
and,  further,  if  the  gentleman  will  examine  the  quantity 
of  public  land  sold  and  to  be  sold  in  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  will  find  that  the  two  per 
cent,  is  over  seven  millions  of  dollars;  and  we  have  not 
yet  had  half  that  sum  applied  to  this  road.  He  tells  us 
he  prefers  laying  this  bill  on  the  table,  and  that  he  will, 
if  he  can,  get  his  own  consent  to  vote  for  it.  He  ex- 
presses a  kind  feeling  for  the  work,  and  says  he  would 
if  he  could  with  propriety,  vote  with  us.  We  would  * 
gratified  with  his  vote,  but  prefer  taking  the  questioi 
this  time,  even  if  we  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  no< 
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be  favored  with  his  support.  I  expect  a  favorable  deci- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  a  measure  so  important  to  the  North- 
western States  and  Territories. 

Much  has  been  said  about  different  plans  of  making 
roads.  Of  the  science  of  road-making^  I  do  not  profess 
to  be  a  competent  judge;  but  the  national  road  is  placed 
under  the  direction  of  an  able  and  efficient  officer  of  the 
corps  of  United  States  engineers.  He  is  capable  to 
judge  of  the  beat  method  of  construction,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  tbe  faithful  execution  of  the  work.  The  road 
is  progressing  well  under  this  valuable  officer.  He  has 
bis  subordinates,  with  hands  and  tools  enough  on  the 
road  to  finish  it  through  our  State  within  three  years. 
A  very  large  portion  of  the  road  is  now  ready  to  receive 
tbe  stone.  Every  one,  however  superficially  acquainted 
with  road-making,  knows  that  this  is  the  moat  expensive 
item  of  the  work.  And  it  will  be  economy  of  both  time 
and  money  to  give  us  the  full  amount  of  his  estimates  for 
the  operations  of  the  present  year. 

I  hope  the  final  action  of  the  Senate  will  not  be  post- 
poned. Should  you  make  the  appropriation  at  an  early 
day,  the  officer  in  charge  will  be  able  to  make  his 
arrangements  to  prosecute  the  work  vigorously;  but  if 
we  put  it  oiT  until  the  close  of  a  long  session  of  Congress 
before  he  is  advised  what  amount  will  be  at  his  disposal, 
the  spring  season  for  work,  which  will  commence  in 
three  or  four  weeks,  will  have  passed  away,  and  the 
laborers  now  on  the  road  will  be  forced  to  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere,  and  he  will  not  be  as  well  prepared  to 
prosecute  the  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  as  he  will 
be  on  the  1st  of  April,  if  the  appropriation  should  pass 
in  March.  Gentlemen  will  see  that  it  is  vastly  important 
for  us  that  they  decide  this  matter  speedily.  If  the 
road  is  to  drag  on  slowly,  under  limited  appropriations, 
say  so.  If  to  be  abandoned,  let  us  kiu>w  it.  We  are 
now  as  well  prepared  as  we  expect  to  be  at  any  future 
time,  to  abide  the  disastrous  consequences  to  oar  new 
and  rising  country.  The  estimate  to  continue  the  work 
in  Ohio,  this  year,  is  $320,000.  My  colleague  has  with- 
drawn his  proposition  to  increase  it.  The  estimate  to 
continue  the  ruad  and  for  bridges,  in  Indiana,  is  ^50,000; 
for  Illinois,  |l9l,000;  making  the  round  sum  of  ^861,000; 
a  little  more  than  was  paid  Into  the  treasury  for  lands 
•old  by  the  United  States  within  the  State  of  Indiana  in 
January  last.  This  small  item,  I  hope,  will  not  frighten 
our  friends.  We  can  as  easily  appropriate  thousands 
as  hundreds,  when  we  have  enough  and  to  spare.  We 
are  anxious  to  obtaia  appropriations  from  your  overflow- 
ing treasury,  sufficient  to  finish  the  road,  and  to  surren- 
der it  to  the  States  through  which  it  passes,  that  ihey 
may  keep  it  in  repair,  and  stop  any  further  drains  from 
the  treasury  for  that  object.  Let  those  who  use  the  road 
contribute  to  its  preservation  in  all  time  to  come. 

East  of  the  Ohio  river  the  road  is  completed,  and 
given  up  to  the  States  within  which  it  lies,  who  have 
erected  toll-gates  upon  i^  and  collect  toll  sufficient  to 
keep  it  in  good  repair.  Gentlemen  from  the  Southwest, 
who  have  business  at  the  seat  of  the  national  Govern- 
ment, all  ascend  the  Ohio  river  to  Wheeling,  and  take 
the  Cumberland  road  for  the  Eastern  cities.  There  is 
not  a  man  in  the  nation,  no  matter  how  hostile  he  may 
have  been  or  now  is  to  internal  improvement  by  the 
general  Government,  who,  whilst  comfortably  seated  in 
the  stage,  and  viewing  the  fine  bridges  and  magnificent 
scenery,  as  he  glides  swiftly  and  smoothly  over  the  ma- 
jestic Aileghanies,  can  feel  otherwise  than  proud  when 
he  reflects  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
tliat  this  work  will  for  ever  stand  forth  as  an  unfading 
monument  of  the  liberality,  enterprise,  and  munificence, 
of  his  country. 

Mr.  CL.AT  said,  as  to  there  being  any  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  growing  out  cf  a  compact, 
to  continue  this  road,  there  was  nothing  in  it.     The  fact 


was  there  were  two  funds:  the  nett  proceeds  of  lands 
sold  in  the  different  States,  one  of  three  ppr  cent,  for 
roads  in  the  States,  and  one  of  two  per  cent,  for  roida 
leading  to  them.  That  two  per  cent,  fund  has  beea 
exhausted  one  thousand  times,  and  Government  will 
never  be  remunerated  for  the  money  which  has  bees 
laid  ou^  and  which  was  based  upon  that  fund.  Thera 
had  been  granted  already  four  or  five  hundred  tluni- 
sand  dollars  to  each  State,  and  to  Ohio  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  We  must  have  some  feeling  in  the 
matter,  and  not  see  the  public  treasure  profusely  laroh- 
ed  on  the  new  States,  to  the  injury  of  the  old.  Let  us 
fix  upon  some  equitable  scheme,  whereby  the  public 
benefits  shall  be  divided  among  the  whole,  and  not  thai 
unnaturally  restricted  to  the  few.  Let  the  road  be  ca^ 
ried  on  in  moderation  and  reason,  aa  it  has  been  hereto- 
fore. As  to  this  bridge  being,  as  the  Senator  from  Inditoi 
says,  absolutely  necessary  as  a  commercial  thorough&re, 
it  is  not  so.  The  rivers  are  the  thoroughfares,-  it  ii  op 
or  down  these  channels  th.it  our  Western  commerce  is 
wafted,  and  the  extent  of  transportation  upon  our  roads 
is,  therefore,  but  limited.  As  to  the  interruption  of  the 
mails,  they  have  suffered  a  delay  which  has  very  mndi 
inconvenienced  the  public,  from  the  fact  that  there  wo 
no  bridge  over  the  Ohio;  and  the  accommodation  to  the 
people,  if  one  was  constructed  there,  would  be  in  pro* 
portion  to  that  inconvenience.  Indeed,  the  whole  ««• 
ding,  travelling,  and  emigrating  population,  wouWhsre 
been  greatly  benefited  by  such  a  work.  It  is  unpleM* 
ant,  painful,  in  an  inexpressible  degree,  to  refuse  IM 
appropriation;  but  feelings  of  justice  to  myself  and  to 
the  country  compel  me  to  vote  agrainst  it.  The  bcnenti 
conferred  by  this  Administration  have  been  limited  to 
one  side  of  this  great  rivier,  and  we  on  the  other  M  si 
if  we  were  aliens  to  our  common  Government.  In  JM- 
tice  to  my  character  and  principles,  when  appropristioni 
are  asked  for  local  purposes  in  Statea  west  of  the  OhHi, 
I  must,  unless  they  are  asked  for  in  moderation,  g»w»y 
vote  against  them.  # 

Gentlemen  are  anxious  to  advance  the  'n^*™! " 
their  particular  States.  It  is  natural  that  they  should  m 
so;  and  their  efforts  to  effect  their  object  redound  to 
their  honor.  But  the  road  is  not  yet  graduated.  Whft 
then,  ask  an  appropriation  for  stone  now?  Tl»ere  »»« 
be  time  enough  hereafter.  The  stone  is  not  J?«"«r"*'fj 
it  is  rather  an  imperishable  materul,  and  will  probawy 
remain  where  it  is.  Besides,  you  should  give  the  roadi 
time  to  settle,  to  acquire  a  character,  au  as  to  becspaW* 
of  receiving  the  mttaU  m  it  is  technically  called.  » 
have  the  best  authority  for  saying  that  there  is  one 
stretch  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  on  this  road, 
which  cost  from  ten  to  sixteen  thousand  dollars  a  mm 
and  that  in  one  instance  the  stone  has  to  be  hstiled  s 
distance  of  not  less  than  ten  miles.  I  could  ^^j^^  ? 
acquiesce  in  the  demands  of  gentlemen;  but  thing*  "J 
not  always  go  as  we  wish.  Philosophy  and  resignatios 
are  duties  which  we  have  been  called  on  to  *^*^T: 
very  often  under  this  administration.  Let  the  ho^o*^**? 
Senator  endeavor  to  practise  them,  and  to  ask  in  mofl* 
eration  whaf  we  only  in  moderation  can  grant. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  aaid,  as  a  member  of  the  co"*'"':  ,* 
which  had  reported  this  bill,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  rtsie 
some  facts,  in  relation  to  it,  of  which  other  rocrnttcn 
were  not,  perhaps,  fully  in  possession.     The  »>**«'"»  , 
far  as  respects  the  mode  of  performing  the  work,  W 
been  wholly  changed  about  a  year  since;  previously,"" 
work  was  done  by  letting  it  out  by  the  job  to  the  lo*®^ 
responsible  bidders;  now,   hands  and  artisans  are  em- 
ployed by  the  day,  by  the  superintendent,  an  officer 
the  engineer  corps.  i 

This  last  and  present  mode  admitted  of  large  ^^P?!|| 
itures  advantageously.  The  amounta,  as  now  in  tbe  di  » 
are  baaed  upon  estimates  from  the  War  DeparttBCD^* 
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The  committee  had  had  two  aeta  of  estimatea:  one  ahow- 
ini^  the  amalleat  amount  which  ought  to  be  appropriated 
for  any  thinff  like  a  aucceaaful  prnaecution  of  the  work; 
the  other,  the  maziinuin  amount  that  could  be  adranta- 
geoualy  expended. 

Passing  over  the  admitted  importance  and  usefulneaa 
of  this  ruftd*  it  is  a  national  work,  one  which  it  was 
agreed  on  all  hands  ought  to  be  and  would  be  comple- 
ted* It  is  now  only  to  be  determined— shall  the  work 
progreas  as  speedily  as  circumstances  fairly  authorize, 
or  shall  it  be  at  a  alower  rate;  and,  if  the  latter,  how 
slow^ 

The  fiict  is  indisputable,  that  a  certain  number  of  offi- 
cers are  necessarily  to  be  kept  employed,  whether  the 
sppropriation  be  the  full  or  half  the  amount  as  now  in 
the  bill.     To  his  mind,  and  so  he  thought  it  must  strike 
every  one,  there  could  be  no  hesitancy  as  to  the  proper 
course.     If  an   individual  was  compelled  to  keep  in  his 
employ  a  certain  number  of  overseers  until  a  given  piece 
of  work  was  completed,  and,  by  hiring  as  many  hands 
as  his  overseers  could  advantageously  find  employment 
for,  the  work  could  be  finished  in  one  year,  would  he 
not  be  a  very  bad  economist,  having,  too,  the  means  at 
band,  to  hire  laborers  ao  sparingly  as  to  keep  the  over- 
seers ten  years  doing  what  could  have  been  done  in  one? 
The  same  course  which  would  be  adopted  by  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  case  just  put,  should,  by  the  Government, 
be  observed  in  the.  present  case.     The  minimum  esti- 
mates have  been  taken,  not  the  maximum;  and  unless 
these  amounts   be  appropriated,  Jthe  work,  instead  of 
going  on  prosperously,  will  lang^iish,  and  in  many  in- 
stances, in  its  unfinished  state,  suflTer  much  injury.     It 
has  been  said  the  road  passes  through  a  sparsely  popu- 
lated country,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  is  in 
Illinois,  and  hence  the  road  is  not  much  called  for. 
True,  the  population  is  not  as  dense  as  the  country 
vould  admit  and  invites.    Here  Mr.  R.  g^ve  a  statement 
of  the  averag'e  aize  of  the  several  counties  through 
which  the  road  passed,  from  where  it  first  entered  Illi- 
nois to  Yandalia,  the  seat  of  Government,  and  the  re- 
spective population  of  eaph;  which,  he  trusted,  showed 
a  population  not  so  very  sparse,  and,  as  he  thought,  not 
very  far  short  of  the  average  population  of  a  large  por- 
tion uf  the  Western  country.     But  it  is  objected  that  it 
will  never  be  one  of  very  great  commerce.  Admit  it  will 
never  be  one  upon  which  wagona  will  pass  a  great  distance 
at  a  time  for  the  purpose  of  taking  produce  to  market,  yet 
lor  that  purpose  it  would  be  much  used  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods of  towns  and  navigable  rivers.  East  they  will  find  a 
market  lor  a  very  large  portion  of  their  surplus  stock.  Al- 
i^dy  that  trade  had  commenced,  and  upon  this  road 
much  of  it  would  be  driven.     As  to  travelling  upon  it, 
he  had  only  to  aay  it  would  be  used,  as  all  other  roads 
Renerally  are  by  the  people  of  the  country,  in  passing 
irom  one  neighborhood  to  another,  from  one  county  to 
another,  and  ^om  one  State  to  another.    It  was  certain- 
|y  true,  as  has  been  stated,  that  any  one  wishing  to  come 
here,  or  east  of  the  mountains,  from  where  this  road 
will  cross  the  Mississippi,  would  most  probably  make 
Ihe  trip  by  water,  if  steamboats  were  running;  which, 
hy  the  by,  waa  not  by  any  means  always  the  case.     Mr. 
n.  hoped  the  motion  to  reduce  the  sums  now  in  the  bill 
to  the  amounta  appropriated  last  year  would  not  be  sus- 
tained by  the  Senate.    If  it  was,  that  ninety  milea  of 
the  road  in  Illinois  which  is  in  a  very  handsome  state  of 
progress  would  be  left  without  a  aingle  dollar  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  work,  because,  for  that  part,  there 
▼as  no  appropriation  whatever  last  year;  and  the  reason 
vas  this:  there  was  an  excess  of  previous  appropriations 
^pon  hand,  supposed  to  be  enough,  and  was  enough, 
">r  the  year  1835.     This  excess  was  owing  to  the  de- 
rangement of  labor  by  the  Indian  war  of  1832,  the  chol- 
era* and  other  sickness  the  two  succeeding  years.    From 
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these  causes,  it  was  wholly  impossible  to  employ  flie 
necessary  number  of  hands.  These  balances,  he  be- 
lieved, were  now  exhausted,  and  perhaps  more  than 
exhausted.  Should  the  latter  be  the  case,  and  such  it 
was  in  Ohio,  the  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  leave 
your  officers  in  a  very  awkward  situation.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  as  to  any  arrears  yet  due  hands,  under  this  amend- 
ment all  further  labor  upon  the  ninety  miles  in  Illinois  is 
undoubtedly  stopped,  which  certainly  could  not  be  de- 
signed by  any  one,  much  less  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment, [Mr.  Clat,]  who  tells  us  he  is  friendly  to  the 
road  and  its  completion^Hi  completion  more  slowly,  to 
be  sure,  than  I  think  is  advisable  and  in  keeping  with 
good  policy. 

Something  has  been  said  about  the  cost  of  this  road 
per  mile,  and  that  stone  has  to  be  hauled  ten  miles.  I 
have  seen  (said  Mr.  R.)  no  estimate  of  the  cost  per  mile 
for  the  entire  completion  of  that  part  in  Illinois,  nor  am 
I  advised  any  has  been  made.  This,  however,  I  will 
venture  to  assert,  that  it  can  be  made  as  cheap  as  any 
ninety  miles  of  the  aame  kind  of  road  In  any  part  of  the 
known  world.  The  country  is  level,  and  abundant  in 
material  of  every  kind  necessary  for  its  construction. 
Stone,  it  is  true,  'has,  at  some  places,  to  be  hauled  con- 
siderable distances,  and  in  one  instance  as  far  as  thirteen 
miles.  The  bottom  at  Yandalia,  it  is  admitted,  will  be 
costly,  for  there  the  road  has  to  be  raised  several  feet 
for  the  distance  of  about  two  miles,  and  this  is  the  only 
place  of  extraordinary  cost.  Many  bridges  will  have  to 
be  constructed,  but  not  more,  if  so  maiw,  as  are  found 
necessary  in  every  country;  and  none  of  them  are  of  a 
very  costly  character,  for  the  streams  are  narrow. 

Mr.  EWING  said  he  did  not  at  all  deny  that  the  two 
per  cent,  fund  due  to  Ohio,  or  which  would  ever  be- 
come due  to  her  for  the  sale  of  lands  in  her  territor}*, 
was  long  since  exhausted,  long,-  indeed,  before  the  road 
I  which  had  its  origin  from  that  fund  had  reached  the 
i  Ohio  river  at  Wheeling;  and  gentlemen  were  wrong  in 
'  saying  that  those  who  advocated  the  extenaion  of  this 
road  held  out  to  Cong^ss  the  vain  pretence  that  the 
money  to  be  expended  on  that  road  would  be  reimbursed 
out  of  that  fund.  I  remember  well,  (said  Mr.  E.,)  when 
the  first  appropriation  for  this  road  west  of  the  Ohio 
river  was  under  discussion,  that  one  of  its  principal 
advocates  from  Ohio  (General  Beecher)  declared  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  that  the  fund,  so  far  as  it  respected 
Ohio,  had  then  been  exhausted,  and  that  reimbursement 
in  that  way  was  out  of  the  question;  and  he  reated  the 
claim  of  the  West  on  other  g^unds,  the  same,  in  the 
main,  as  those  on  which  we  now  place  it. 

But  though  Ohio  contributed,  and  largely  too,  to  the 
construction  of  the  road  from  Cumberland  to  Wheeling, 
it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  just  that  the  road,  so  far  as  her 
funds  did  not  make  it,  should  be  charged  to  her  account, 
or  as  a  boon  granted  to  her  and  to  the  States  northwest 
of  the  river,  by  the  United  States.  Especially  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  charge  should  not  be  made  against  them  by 
the  gentlemen  from  Kentucky.  The  road  from  Wheel- 
ing to  Cumberland  is  as  much  the  road  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  all  the  country  upon  the  Mississippi  and 
its  waters,  as  it  is  of  Ohioy  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  From 
whatever  quarter  of  the  great  West  we  come,  we  meet 
at  Wheeling,  and  this  is  our  common  highway.  And 
from  whatever  portion  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  the 
traveller  or  the  emigrant  sets  out  for  the  West,  this  is 
his  most  direct  and  convenient  route.  It  is,  thereforct 
a  road  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  constructed  in  part 
out  of  the  public  funds,  and  in  part  out  of  a  fund  creatbd 
by  compact  with  Ohio  on  her  admission  into  the  Union. 
It  does  not  lie*  one  inch  of  it,  in  the  territory  of  Ohio. 
She  has  no  more  interest  in  it  than  one  half  the  Union 
besides,  and  it  is  very  unjust  to  her  to  charge  as  a  dona ! 
tion  or  gratuity  to  her  the  excess  expended  upon  that 
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road  beyond  the  amount  which  was  applied  by  virtue  of 
her  compact. 

But  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  before  me  [Mr.  Cnir- 
tkkdik]  liAS  said  that  this  two  per  cent,  fund,  out  of 
which  the  road  was  in  part  constructed,  was  itself  a  gra- 
tuity, a  gfift  by  the  general  Government  to  the  new 
States,  a  kind  of  outfit  given  by  the  common  parent  to 
them,  the  younger  members  of  the  national  family. 
The  honorable  Senator  is  mistaken;  we  paid  for  it  with 
a  price,  and  it  was  a  dear  purchase.  The  consideration 
given  for  it  seems  to  be  misunderstood  by  many.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  seems  to  suppose  that  it  was  on 
condition  that  the  new  States  would  not  tax  the  United 
States  lands,  which  they  had,  in  fact,  no  right  to  tax. 
Not  so.  It  was  in  consideration  that  they  would  not  tax 
those  landfl  for  five  years  af^er  they  became  the  prop- 
^y  of  individuals;  thus  depriving  the  Stale  of  a  source 
of  revenue  which,  according  to  the  rates  of  taxation  fur 
State,  county,  and  road  purposes,  would  have  very 
much  exceeded  that  five  per  cent., and  holding  out  induce- 
ments to  individuals  to  buy  the  land  of  the  United  States, 

'partly  because  of  this  exemption  from  taxation.  So 
-much  with  regard  to  the  road  from  Cumberland  to 
Wheeling,  which  is  constantly  paraded  here  in  every  ac- 
count current  between  the  United  Stages  and  Ohio, 
whenever  it  is  the  wish  of  gentlemen  to  impress  her  rep- 
resentatives here  with'  a  due  sense  of  her  special  obli- 
gations to  the  general  Government.  Those  oblig-ations 
are,  indeed,  many  and  deep,  and  none  can  be  more 
ready  than  I  to  acknowledge  them,  but  1  cannot  consent 
that  this  should  hold  the  rank  which  gentlemen  are  dis- 
posed lo  give  it  among  the  number. 

And  now,  as  I  am  upon  this  subject,  T  cannot  forbe.nr 

*to  say  a  word  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
near  me,  [Mr.  Clat,]  as  to  the  general  matter  of  dona- 
tions to  the  new  States,  which  he  has  been  among  the 
foremost  and  the  most  liberal  in  granting,  but  wh'ch  he 
seems  to  think  have  gone  further  than  justice  to  the  old 
States  would  warrant.     In  this,  it  seems  to  me,  \\c  is  in 

'  error,  according  to  the  principles  avowed  by  himself, 
and  on  which,  1  presume,  he  will  continue  to  act. 

He  admits,  and  I  believe  all  admit,  that  the  new  States 
are  entitled  lo  some  consideration  in  consequence  of  the 
location  of  a  large  amount  of  public  lands  within  their 

•  borders,  which  is  rendered  mure  saleable,  and  conse- 
quently more  valuable,  by  the  improvements  made  in 
their  vicinity  by  the  State  and  by  the  people,  if  pub- 
lic improvements  be  made  by  funds  raised  from  a  tax  on 
land,  the  United.  States,  as  a  great  landholder,  although 
not  taxable,  ought  in  justice  to  contribute  something 
with  the  other  landholders,  to  raise  the  general  value  of 
the  common  property.  The  increased  sales  in  the  old 
districts  in  Ohio  show  how  the  public  lands  rise  in  value 

.  l)y  reason  of  these  improvements.  If  the  United  Stales 
biinuld  contribute  something,  the  next  question  is,  how 
much?  This  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  settled  ac- 
cording to  his  own  judgment,  in  the  land  bill  introduced 

•  by  himself,  and  which  he  has  heretofore  pressed,  and  t 

•  trust  will  again  press,  with  his  wonted  zeal  and  ability. 
In  that  he  gives  to  the  new  States  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
proceeds  of  all  the  lands  sold  within  their  limits.  Ta- 
king thia  to  be  the  just  rule,  an<l  1  think  it  is,  we  may 
aay  with  confidence,  that  what  is  just  now  has  been  so 
heretoforei  and  the  States  ought  to  have,  or  to  have 
had,  the  same  ten  per  cent,  upon  all  the  sales  heretofore 
made.  There  have  been  paid  into  the  treasury,  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  lands  in  Ohio,  of  cash  and 
stocks,  a  little  more  than  $19,000,000,  of  which,  on  that 
principle,  she  ought  to  have  received  $1,900,000;  while 

•  the  whole  value  of  the  lands  given  to  her,  and  on  con- 
.  ditions,  too,  vtry  important  to  the  United  Slates,  is,  at 

the  minimum  price,  $1,153,671;  less,  by  upwards  of 
$700,000  than  what  she  is  entitled  to  on  this  principle. 


There  have  been  given  to  Indiana,  and  is  propused  to 
be  given  her  by  the  bill  to  which  I  have  referred,  500.000 
acres  of  land,  worth  $625,000,  while  the  receipUfrwa 
the  lands  in  that  State  have  amounted  to  about  $9,500,000, 
making  her  deficit,  on  this  principle,  $325,000.  The 
accounts  of  the  otlwr  States  would  not,  it  is  tnie,  bi]. 
ance  so  well  on  this  principle,  if  wc  take  inlo  viev  the 
grant  proposed  to  them  in  the  land  bill;  but  if  my 
thing  more  tlian  exact  justice  were  done  them,  it  wouU 
at  least  be  well-placed  generosity. 

This  road,  on  which  the  present  appropriation  iipw- 
posed,  has,  1  have  no  doubt,  had  much  effect  in  increu- 
mg  the  sales  of  public  lands  in  the  new  SUtes  through 
whici}  it  passes.     Those  sales,  which  produced  a  sob 
last  year  unexampled  in  amount,  still  n^  on  incresiingi 
and  if  the  sales  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1856  b«r 
the  same  proportion  to  those  of  1835,  as  those  of  (be 
month  of  Januarj'  in  those  years  bear  to  each  other,  the 
whole  sales  will  not   fall  much   short  of  $30,OOO.OCa 
From  present  appearances,  1  esteem  it  safe  lo  estiimte 
the  reeeipts  for  Unds  in  1836,  at  $20,000,000.   TU 
sum  asked  fur  an  appropriation  to  this  road  is  trifijog^ 
compared  with  the  amount  which  is  in  the  treasur)-,  wh. 
which  is  flowing  in  from  those  two  bounteous  sources- 
the  public  lands  and  the  customs.     The  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  received  a  few  elsys  »jp>, 
shows  that  the  amount  in  the  treasury  is  but »  lrift« 
short  of  $28,000,000,  and  the  accruing  receipts  froa 
the  customs  for  the  present  year  will  more  than  aipplj 
all  tliat  can    be    expended   under  any  appropriaticia 
which  wc  can  judiciously  make.     Tlii*  bill,  the»efofr, 
or  any  other  appropriation  bills,  which  are  not  llic  rrry 
wildiiess  of  extravagance,  does  not,  and  cannot,  millaie 
successfully  against  the  land  bill— that  meawire  of  j'liti^f 
to  all  the  States  which  the  Senator  from  Keniuch)  Mtll 
so  fondly  cherishes,  and  in  which  1  assure  him  lint  1^ 
shall  have  all  the  aid  which  it  is  possible  (or  me  tii  g"' 
him.     Indeed,  anxious  as  I  am  for  the  passage  of  ini« 
bill,  1  deem  it  ol  small  importance  lo  my  own  Siiif. 
when  compared  with  that;  but,  as  neither  C9^  *^^^^  ^^ 
other  injuriously,  1  still  hope  for  the  aid  of  all  who  irs 
friendly  to  ihe  general  object,  in  the  p.iss»ge  of  both- 

Mr.  CF.AY  said  he  was  desirous  to  gel  a  litile  »•<"" 
Ihis  work  of  economy,     lie  wotdd  like  to  know  inhc« 
had  been  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  road  fpt)m«»c 
Wabash  to  the  Mississippi.     He  was  informed  tl»at  «W 
stone  had  to  be  hauled  from  a  distance  of  twentyn*<: 
miles*  and  thai  the  graduation  had  cost  $7,000  a  m^- 
The  Maysville  road,  extending  some  forty  or  fifty  mi  o» 
did  not  cost  above  $6,000.    U  had  been  6aicltl»»t"'» 
road  was  convenient  for  driving"  stock.     He  touches  rn 
(said  Mr.  C. )  when  he  makes  ihis  statement,  •""  ^^' 
pels  me  to  say  that  a  Macadamized  road  is  the  w<jrst  p^  j 
sible  road  for  stock.     What  has  happened  to  myse'': 
had  to  transport  my  bull  Orizimbo  from  Lexingfo"  ^^ 
Maysville.     I  could  not  risk  the  destruction  of  his '« 
by  putting  him  on  a  stone  r<»ad,  and  I  had  to  bring  •" 
in  a  wagon.     His  friend  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kwi5c]  woj* 
make  the  best  auditor  in  the  world ;  nay,  all  ^'*^     .L 
auditors  together  would  not  eqnal  him.     H^i  '"""^  |j, 
slightest  data  imaginable,  can  make  out  a  ^^''."f^L. 
favor  of  his  own  Stale.     The  land  bill,  on  v'^'f''    j^ 
places  his  calculaticMX,  has  not  yet  passed;  »""» • 
had,  all  the  rest  /f  the  sulTering  States  woV,  ,\, 
ticipate  in  its  benefits.     The  gentleman  had  «"J  "'"^ 
single  advantage  in  the  transportation  of  men  **"".*""  ^ 
lions,  in  some  exigency  of  war,  woidd  be  s"^^'^"  u 
remunerate  the  Government  for  all  that  ^heroau'^ 
cost.     Give  him  but  an  "if"  to  stand  upon,  »"»»  "[^ 
Archimedes,  he  can  move  the  world.     If  t''**  ^^''.u 
facilitate  the  driving  of  slock,  he  would  tell  llie  ^^".'Jj^ 
man  that  it  was  better  lo  drive  stock  "*<^r  ^^'*.'"*I/,e 
than  over  a  stone  road.     The  cost  of  trausporH'i? 
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stone  was  a  serious  matter.     He  eoiild  not  consent  to 
vote  for  atich  larjfc  appropriations  at  once,  aa  Jliey  couM 
iiot  be  dist)urser1  economicsilly  and  advantageously.     He 
Wished  to  know  from  llie  department  the  probable  cost 
of  ilie  road.     Gentlemen  say  they  have  practical  engi- 
neers concerned.    He  was  glad  of  it;  and  he  would  sug- 
gest that  the  laborers  should  be  proportioned  to  the  offi- 
cers, and  the  officers  to  the  laborers.    If  there  was  more 
labor  employed  than  was  necessary,  he  would  lessen  it, 
and   employ   only  a  due  proportion  of  officers.     It  was 
not  necessary  to  keep  extra  labor  employed.     The  ob- 
ject of  his  motion  was  to  restrain  Indiana  and  Ohio  with- 
in tbe  limits  of  last  year's  expenditure,  and  to  confine 
that   in  Illinois^  to  graduation  alone.     The  road  in  that 
State  was  not  yet  located.     There  were  the  rival  claims 
of  Alton  and  St.  Louis  to  be  settled  before  any  location 
would  be  made,     in  consequence  of  the  conformation  of 
the  country,  there  need  not   be  any  great  expense  in- 
curred.     It  was  an  elongated  plane  from  Columbus  to 
the  Mississippi.     The  cost  would  not  be  in  the  gradua- 
tion of  the  road,  but  in  the.  transportation  of  the  stone 
f«>r  its  construction,  as  it  would  have  to  be  brought  from 
a  considerable  distance,     if  gentlemen  were  not  satisfied 
to  have   the  same  appropriation  as  last  year,  he  hoped 
the  bill  wotdd  be  laid  on  the  table,  until  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  could  be  obtiined. 

Mr.  1IKN0K1CKS  remarked  that  it  had  so  often  been 
Ilia  duty,  from  i!)e  position  he  occupied  in  relatioo  to 
the  business  of  the  Senate,  to  present  the  claims  <Jf  this 
road,  and  the  claims  of  the  Northwestern  States  in  con* 
nexion  with  it,  that  it  had  become  irksome  and  un- 
pleasant to  him  to  make  any  further  remarks  on  the 
subject;  but  that  duly,  as  well  as  the  expectations  of  the 
Senate,  seemed  to  require  him  to  make  a  statement  on 
the  present  occasion,  which  should  be  as  brief  as  passible. 

He  a'utdd  endeavor  to  answer  some  of  the  objections 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky;  and,  in  the  6rst  place, 
that  to  the  Wabash  bridge,  contemplated  by  the  bill. 
Tlie  Senator  from  Kentucky  supposes  that  it  has  never 
been  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  construct 
bridges  over  rivers  of  this  magnitude,  and  mentions 
the  fact  that  the  Monong^hela  river  at  Brownsville, 
Pennsylvania*  and  the  Ohio  river  at  Wheeling,  had  not 
been  bridged,  uUhongh  the  necessity  for  bridging  these 
streams  was  much  greater  than  that  of  bridging  the 
Wabasi).  Out  a  simple  fact  seemed  to  have  esatped  his 
recollection,  which  would  no  doubt  explain  to  him  the 
reason  why  those  rivers,  and  especially  the  Mor.ongahela, 
had  not  been  bridged,  and  convince  him  of  the  fact 
that  it  liad  always  been  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  bridge  all  other  streams  between  Cumberland  and  the 
Miisissippi.  The  pi-opriety  of  bridging  the  Ohio  river 
at  Wheeling  has,  on  account  of  its  navigation,  always 
been  <|uestioned.  In  relation  to  the  Monong^hela  and  | 
Ohio  rivers,  no  law  ever  existed  authorizing  them  to  be 
bridged.  In  all  other  cases  on  the  road,  bridging  has 
been  authorized  by  law.  He  referred  to  the  appropria- 
tion bills,  which  at  one  time  directed  the  Cumberland 
road  to  be  constructed  to  the  Monongahela  river,  at 
Brownsville.  The  appropriation  afterwards  made  for 
tbe  road  from  that  river  to  Wheeling  directed  the  con- 
struction to  commence  on  the  western  bank  of  tlie  river; 
and  its  width,  the  bed  of  the  river,  was  left  unprovided 
fwr.  So  was  it  in  Ohio.  When  Congress  authorized, 
the  construction  of  the  road  westwardly  of  Wheeling, 
the  law  directed  the  work  to  commence  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  leaving  out  the  width  and  bed 
of  the  river.  For  bridging  these  rivers  there  never  was 
any  provision  made  by  law.  No  estimates  of  engineers. 
Further  west  this  was  not  tl>e  case.  For  bridging  all 
the  streams  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  rivers, 
on  that  road,  there  are  estimates,  and  the  streams  are 
included  in  the  measurement  of  distances,  it  is  oo  doubt 


true,  as  has  been  stated,  that  no  bridge  was  built  over 
the  Muskingum  at  Zanesfille.     Here  the  Government 
found  a  bridge  in  the  hands  of  a  Company.     It  was 
I  adopted  for  the  road,  and  for  aught  he  knew  this  might 
i.be  the  case  elsewhere,  thougli  he  recollected  no  other- 
such  case.     At  Indianapolis  it  bridge  had  been  built  over 
White  river.     This,  although  the  engineer  had,  in  the 
location  of  the  road,  made  estimates  for,  yet  the  depart- 
ment would  not  proceed  in  ^ts  construction  without  an 
expression  in  the  appropriation  law  respecting  it,  similar 
to  that  contained  in  this  bill  for  the  bridge  over  the 
Wabash.     The  law  passed  containing  this  direction,  and 
the  bridge  had  been  built.     This  proposition,  said  Mr. 
H.,  for  a  bridge  across  the  Wabash,  had  been  called  a 
new  proposition.     But  this  was  not  the  fact.     It  would 
be  recollected  that,  on  a  previous  occasion,  this  same 
proposition  had   been  inserted  by  the  Committee    on 
Roads  and  Canrds  of  the  Senate*  in  a  Cumberland  road< 
appropriation  bill.     Objections  were  then  nmde,  else- 
where,   not  here,  on  the  sufj^gestion   that   this  bridge 
would  or  might  injure  the  navtgatioh  of  the  river.     This 
fear  prevailed,  and  the  clause  was  stricken  out  of  the 
bill.     Since  then  the  Senate  have  directed,  by  resolu- 
tion,  that  the  United  States  engineer  superintending  the 
road  aliould  examine  and  report  on  that  subject;  and 
the  report  is  that  a  bridge,  such  as  is  recommended,  will 
not  in  any  degree  injure  the  navigation.     The  fact  of 
previcHis  objections  having  existed  to  this  bridge  makes 
it  the  more  necessary  now  that  the  bill  should  direct  the 
construction. 

Other  objections  have  been  made  to  this  bill.     It  is 
said  that,  while  large  sums  of  money  have  for  the  last 
ten  years  been  expended  on  this  road  through  the  Nnrth- 
western  States,  the  other  side  of  the  river  isleft  destitute. 
It  is  said  that  the  southern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  other  portions  of 
the  great  Southwest,  are,  in  point  of  commerce  and  im-^ 
portance,  as  ten  to  one  in  comparison  with  the  States 
north  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  that  no  appropriations  for 
a  similar  work  can  be  obtained  from  the  federal  Govern- 
ment on  the  south  side  of  that  river.    Mr.  H.  said  tliat' 
he  was  unable  to  perceive  by  what  premises  tbe  con- 
clusion of  ten  to  one  in  favor  of  the  south  side  of  the 
river  had  bc^'n  arrived  at.     He  had  arrivM  at  a  conclu- 
sion very  different.     He  undertook  to  say  that,  fron)  the 
eastern  line  of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi  river, 
the  States  on   the  north  side  of  the  Ohio  river  would 
compare  witii  the  southern  side  of  equal  geogi^phical 
extent,   much   more  favorably  thap  ten  to  o^e.     He 
believed  that  tlie  population  was,  at  the  present  moment, 
very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  on  the  north  side  to  that 
on  the  south;  and  it  was  hazarding  little  to  say  that,  in 
a  siiort  time,  it  would  be  double.     But  is  there,  said 
Mr.  H.,  no  consideration  on  the  north  side  inducing  ap- 
propriations! which  docs  not  exist  on  the  souths    Is  the 
six  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  which,  during  tbe  year 
1835,  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United 
SUtes,  through  the  medium  of  the  land  offices  in  the 
four  Northwestern  States,  nothing?    Is  the  consideration 
that  not  one  dollar  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury  by 
the  southern  section  of  th«  country  referred  to,  nothing.^ 
The  States  south 'of  the  river,  to  the  western  boundary 
of  Tennessee,  own  the  lands  within  their  limits.    North 
of  il>e  river  the  whole  of  the  public  domain  is  owned  by 
tbe   United  States,   unshackled   by  taxation.      Is  this 
nothing?    Is  there  not  equitable  obligation  on  tbe  owners 
of  the  soil  tp  aid  in  the  construction  of  public  rmds  in 
every  country  ?    And  is  there  any  other  country  in  which 
this  obligation  is  not  enforced  by  law?    None,  said  Mr. 
H.,  that  I  know  of,  or  ever  heard  of.     The  lands  of  this 
Government  in  the  hands  of  the  new  States  are  not  taxed 
for  roAds  or  any  other  purpose;  and  while  these  States 
are  expending  millions  in  road:i  and  canalsi  and  increas 
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ing  the  value  of  adjacent  public  lands  as  five  to  one»  or 
ten  to  one,  we,  the  represent&tives  of  those  States,  are 
continually  hearinjl^  murmurs  and  regrets  that  the  foster- 
ing hand  of  this  Government  is,  in  the  dispensing  of  its 
Ikvorsy  leading  the  new  States  in  the  path  of  unparalleled 
prosperity;  lavishing  millions  upon  them,  whilst  many  of 
the  old  States  are  wholly  destitute  of  its  benefits  and 
&vors.     Is  the  prosperity  of  the  new  States  so  m>*steri- 
otts  that  it  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way  than 
in  the  gifU  and  grants  and  two  per  cents,  of  the  federal 
Government^    They  are  blind,  or  poorly  informed,  who 
cannot  see  other  causes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  new 
States  of  the  Northwest  than  the  benefits  derived  from 
this  Government.     Sir,  said  Mr.  H .,  the  great  prosperity 
of  the  Northwest  may  be  traced  to  various  causes.     The 
population  that  have  emigrated  to  those  States  are  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  old  States.    They  possess  more 
energy,  enterprise,  and  industry,  than  the  men  left  be- 
hind them.     They  are  generally  men  early  in  life,  who 
go  to  the  new  States  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  their 
condition,  and  who,  being  well  aware  tliat,  in  entering 
upon  an  untried  scene,  g^eat  exertions  will  be  necessary, 
are  prepared  to  make  these  exertions.     For  the  pros- 
perity of  the  West  we  are  also  indebted  to  the  great 
fertilitv  of  our  soil;  the  navigation  of  our  majestic  rivers; 
the  salubrity  of  our  climate;  the  susceptibility  of  our 
country  for  works  of  internal  improvement,  as  well  as 
the  enterprise  of  our  people  in  making  them;  the  pro 
ductiveness  of  the  country  in  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
beinr,  perhaps,  as  fine  a  grain-growing  country  as  is  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.    These,  sir,  are  the  causes  of  the 
great  prosperity  of  our  country.     It  is  said  that  this 
Government  has  raised  that  country  up!     Rather  might 
it  be  said  thikt  this  Government  could  not  have  kept  it 
down.    It  would  have  grown  and  prospered,  to  a  much 
less  extent,  indeed,  under  the  most  grinding  despotism 
that  ever  a  people  endured.    Is  it  said  that  the  cam- 
paigns of  Uarmar,  St.  Clair,  and  Wayne,  repelled  the 
savages  and  opened  the  country  for  settlement^    This  is 
true,  in  a  certain  degree,  but  it  might,  with  almost  equal 
certainty,  be  affirmed  that  the  armies  of  Harmar,  St. 
Clair,  and  Wayne,  bad  they  been  combined  with  the 
savages  for  that  purpose,  could  not  wholly  have  prevent- 
ed the  settlement  of  that  country.     Such  a  country  on 
our  borders  could  not  have  been  withheld  from  such  a 
people  as  tliat  of  the  United  States,  inured  to  war  as 
they  were,  and  just  having  emerged  from  the  conflicts 
of  a  glorious  revolution. 

The  importance  ol^  thu  road,  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me,  has  been  greatly  undervalued.  It  is  said  not  to 
be  a  commercial  road,  because  it  runs  parallel  with  tlie 
river  Ohio,  which  floats  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
country.  This  not  a  commercial  road !  And  what,  Mr. 
President,  is  a  commercial  road*  It  is  true  that  it  is  not 
a  highway  of  foreign  commerce;  but,  for  alt  the  pur- 
poses of  domestic  commerce,  it  is  certainly  more 
emphatically  a  commercial  road  than  any  other  of  like 
extent  west  of  the  mountains.  It  is  the  principal  tho- 
roughfare of  emigration  from  the  Eastern  States  to  the 
central  parts  of  the  three  Northwestern  States.  Former- 
ly the  Ohio  river  was  almost  the  only  line  of  approach 
for  the  stream  of  population  continually  pouring  in  upon 
that  country  from  the  Atlantic  Sutes.  The  country 
bordering  on  the  Ohio  river  was  in  this  way  first  brought 
into  market,  sold,  and  settled;  but  for  the  central  recion 
of  those  States,  for  a  wide  belt  of  country  extending 
from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  the 
Mississippi  river,  it  is  almost  exclusively  the  channel  of 
emig^tion  and  of  commerce.  It  is  the  great  stem,  as 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolimi  has  denominated  the 
Charleston  and  Cincinnati  railroad,  with  which  almost 
every  important  road  of  the  Northwest  is  united.  It  has 
been  the  means  of  settling  a  country  of  greater  extent 


and  feHility  than  any  other  road  of  the  United  Stales. 
The  emigrfition  to  the  northern  portion  of  those  Stales 
has  had  facilities  of  water    transportation  as  well  is 
that  to  the  southern  portion  of  them;  but  this  cental 
and  by  far  the  most  fertile  region  of  these  Stales  has 
been  chiefly  indebted  to  this  road  for  iU  first  setilemcst, 
as  well  as  for  its  subsequent  prosperity  and  improte- 
ment.     And,  sir,  if  an  account  had  been  or  coy VI  he 
opened  between  this  road  and  the  federal  Govemroesi, 
giving  it  credit,  as  it  'is  fairly  entiUed  to,  for  a  large  ibit 
of  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  the  countrj,  u 
well  as  for  the  millions  rolled  into  the  treasury  by  ii, 
how  far  on  the  back  ground  would  be  placed  the  naO 
and  inconsiderable  sums  which  you  have  appropnaled 
for  its  construction f     But  the  sums  wliicli  werealfiftt 
injtidiciously  expended  on  this  road  upou  the  mountoBH 
and  east  of  Wheeling,  as  well  as  the  sums  wlueh  bate 
more  recently  been  expended  on  the  same  eastern  i«d 
for  repairs  made  necessary  by  your  refusal  to  putloU- 
gates  upon  it,  or  to  transfer  it  to  the  SUtes,  hsve  ilso 
been  mentioned  as  faiHy  chargeable  against  the  roM, 
and  the  fund  set  apart  for  making  it.     Well,  "r»,**:' 
this  all  into  the  service  against  this  road,  and  rtiU  w 
amount  will  be  a  pitiful  sum,  compared  with  rtigresi 
advantages  to  the  Northwestern  Slates  and  to  tlie  treas- 
ury of  tne  Union.  1 

But  is  it  fair  (said  Mr.  H.)  to  charge  all  the  suinstt- 
pended  upon  this  road,  east  of  the  Oliio^  '?**"*.*?! 
fund,'and  against  the  States  which  ask  that  this  roadbe 
made  to  the  Missisnppi?  Surely  not;  for  this  road,  tttf 
of  Wheeling,  has  been  more  valuable  to  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Weatern  Virginia,  than  it  has  been  to 
the  sutes  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois;  because  iww 
people  have  been  profited  by  it  from  the  ■o"'"  "*  • 
the  Ohio  river  than  from  the  north  side  of  it.  And  ii  s 
hazarding  very  little  to  say  tliat,  but  for  the  accommooi- 
tion  of  Kentucky,  which  has  used  the  road,  agreeably  w 
the  Unguage  of  the  Senator  from  that  Stale,  *?»«""/" 
one  in  comparison  of  the  people  of  the  other  side  or  isc 
river,  the  road  would  not  have  been  commenced  or  fi«- 
ished  to  Wheeling  as  soon  as  it  was.  Is  it  fair,  then,  w 
charge  all  this  upon  the  two  per  cent,  fund,  underUten 
as  it  was  chiefly  for  the  benefit,  of  others,  who  hate  w 
this  day  enjoyed  most  of  its  benefits  ?  By  **»«  ^^llf^'j 
however,  you  were  only  authorised  to  expend  Uie  tuw 
of  Ohio  east  of  the  river;  and  if  you  expended  nm* 
you  cannot  fairly  charge  it  upon  the  road  f"**"!®*"; 
States  further  west.  You  arc  bound,  with  the  fond  w- 
cruing  from  the  land  sales  in  Indiana,  lo  make  a  roau 
roads  to  that  State;  and  you  are  bound,  in  like  manner, 
with  the  Illinois  road  fund,  to  make  a  road  to  tliat  bia  e- 
The  Indiana  fund  is  to  be  expended  in  Ohio,  and  \w 
Illinois  fund  is  to  be  expended  in  Indiana. 

Frequently  has  it  been  remarked  that  the  two  p^r 
cent,  fund  is  wholly  exhausted.  1  admit,  sir,  (said  «r. 
H.,)  that  the  fund  accrued  is  more  than  exlisustcd;  d« 
the  fund  accruing  is  not.  i  ha\e  not  «"^«'**', '"*"|-!^; 
nriiuitc  calculation  in  this  matter,  but  a  paper  has  o  » 
put  into  my  hand,  based  on  a  calculation  of  the  alio 
two  per  cent,  fund  to  arise  from  ail  the  public  lands  m 
the  parallel  of  lalitude  of  this  road,  and  includ>"K^ » *^^' 
ritory  west  of  the  Missouri  about  aa  large  as  il  »*  P*^' 
posed  to  make  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin.  The  »U^^' 
gate  is  about  seven  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars*  ^^^^ 
it  will  be  admitted,  would  go  far  towards  making  »/^ 
road  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  sliould  li'» 
ever  be  the  pleasure  of  Congress. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (said  Mr.  II.)  *'*y°?' 
plained  of  the  largeness  of  the  appropriation  aaked  for  / 
the  bill,  and  has  proposed  its  rcrduction  to  the  '"''^,l|!J 
propriated  last  year.  But  he  would  mention  a  ^*^*'  "L 
the  amounts  appropriated  last  year  were  added  to  ••'I^ 
balances  of  appropriations  for  the  previous  year  rcD»> 
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ing  unexpended.    Tliis  state  of  things  was  occasioned  by 
the  late  period  of  the  session  at  which  the  appropriation 
of  that  year  was  made,  and  by  the  late  commencement 
of  the  work  in  the  summer  of  1834.     This  unexpended 
balance  in  Indiana  was  upwards  of  eighty  thousand  dol- 
lars, which,    with   the  one   hundred  thousand  dollars 
granted  last  year,  was  expended  before  the  working 
season  had  ended,  and  the  stone  which  had  been  pre- 
pared  for  the  bed  of  the  road,  and  which  would  have 
preserved  it  from  injury  wherever  applied,  could  not 
be  spread  over  it  for  want  of  funds.     Should  the  motion 
prevail,  it  will  be  ominous  to  the  speedy  completion  of 
the  road.     The  largeness  of  the  appropriation. — Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senate  will  permit  me,  (said  Mr.  II.,)  I 
will  turn  to  the  appropriation  of  1819  for  this  road  east 
of  Wheeling.     Then,  on  a  road  of  130  miles  in  extent, 
and  much  of  it  finished,  $535,000  was  appropriated,  at 
a  time,  too,  when  we  had  a  war  debt  upon  us  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  and  a  large  sum  of  this 
bearing  an  interest  of  seven  per  cent.     Now,  the  line  of 
this  road  under  actual  construction  exceeds  350  miles. 
We  have  a  surplus  of  about  thirty  millions  in  the  treas- 
ury, and  yet  it  is  proposed  to  diminish  the  appropriation 
contained  in  tliis  bill.     He  hoped  it  would  nut  be  done, 
and  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would  yet  withdraw 
his  opposition*  and  lend  us,  as  heretofore,  his  efficient 
helping  hand. 

Mr.  H.  said  that  he  placed  this  bill,  distinctly  and  em- 
phatically, on  the  ground  of  solemn  compact  with  the 
federal  Government,  and  on  the  ground  of  the  Cumber- 
land road  having  been  recognised  as  a  settled   public 
work,  begun   and  to  t>e  finished  by  this  Government, 
lie  said  that  this  road  was  based  on  compacts  of  tlie  Gov- 
ernment with  all  the*  new  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi  rivers.     These  compacts  had 
their  origin  in  the  policy  of  settling  the  Western  coun- 
try, and  of  uniting  that  country  in  interest  and  affection 
with  the  Eastern  States.     They  were  based  on  the  con- 
sideration  that  the  new  States  with  whom   they  were 
made  should  for  ever  abandon  their  right  of  taxing  in  the 
hands  of  purchasers  the  lands  sold  by  Congress,  for  five 
years  next  ensuing  the  date  of  sale;  a  right  clear  and 
indisputable,  and  acknowledged  by  Congress,  in  asking 
for  the  compact  by  which   it  should  be  abandoned. 
These  compacts  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  moneys  re- 
ceived from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  to  be  expend- 
^f  under  the  direction  of  Congress,  in  making  roads 
leading  to  the  new  States;  and  this  road  was  commenced 
in  18U6,  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in 
ftilfilinent  of  the  then  existing  compact  with  Ohio.     Ap- 
propriations, from  year  to  year,  have  been  made  to  this 
object  ever  since.    They  have  been  sanctioned  by  every 
sdministration,  and  it  has  long  been  considered  a  settled 
^ork  of  the  country,  for  which  estimates  are  continually 
made,  as  for  other  public  works.     The  present   bill  is 
baaed  on  one  of  these  estimates,  and  he  supposed  that 
no  member  of  the  Senate,  nut  even  those  whose  constitu- 
tional scruples  prevented  them  from  voting  for  il,  wish- 
ed the  work  now  to  be  wholly  abandoned. 

The  road  has  been  finished  (said  Mr.  H.)  as  far  as 
Hebron,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  given  up  to  the  Stales 
through  whi<ih  it  passes,  for  the  purposes  of  preservation 
a'wi  repair,  and  much  work  is  done  on  it  beyond  that  point. 
It  lias  been  retarded  in  the  western  part  of  Ohio  by  con- 
tinued efforts  to  change  the  route  by  Dayton,  but  the 
road  is  graded  and  bridged  through  the  greater  portion 
oi  Indiana,  and  is  in  a  condition  to  be  very  much  nyured 
**y  neglect  and  delay  in  its  completion.  The  continual 
*na  almost  unparalleled  travel  on  this  graded  road,  sub- 
jects it  to  much  injury,  and  makes  continual  repairs  ne- 
ceaaary.  Xo  some  extent  stone  is  prepared  for  covering 
-»  ^^  ^^  ***^  T*»^A,  which,  for  want  of  funds,  has  not 
y€t  been  put  upon  il. 


Sir,  (said  Mr.  H.,)this  road  is  the  favorite  measure  of 
the  States  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio.  If  no  appro- 
priations are  to  be  made  to  this  road,  and  no  distribution 
of  the  surplus  revenue  among  the  States,  the  interests 
of  these  States  in  the  present  session  will  be  small  and 
trifling  indeed.  The  beneficent  hand  of  the  federal 
Government  will  not  there  be  felt.  Yes,  sir,  the  great 
West,  the  new  States,  that  have  borne  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day,  that  have  paid  you  millions  into  the 
treasury — fourteen  millions  last  year,  and  will  probably 
pay  twenty  or  thirty  millions  during  the  present  year, 
from  the  public  lands — will  be  entirely  overlooked.'  I 
make  these  statements  (said  Mr.  II.)  on  good  and 
sufficient  data.  The  sales  in  Indiana  during  the  month 
of  January  list  amounted  to  $300,000,  or  thereabouts; 
and  in  the  State  of  Indiana  alone,  it  is  a  reasonable  cal- 
culation that  you  will  receive  more  than  ^,000,000  the 
present  year.  And  are  all  these  millions  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  interior,  and  expended  on  the  seaboard  ?  1  too 
am  for  the  military  and  naval  defences  of  the  country, 
but  I  shall  give  no  vote  here  that  will  lose  sight  of  my 
own  section  of  the  Union* 

This  road,  Mr.  President,  was  intended,  originally,  to 
subserve  the  interests  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  those  of  the  West.  And  has  it  disap- 
pointed the  expectations  of  ila  friends  in  either  respect? 
Compare  the  amounts  expended  on  it  with  the  millions 
it  has  aided  in  bringing  into  the  treasury,  and  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult  to  strike  the  balance  against  the  road. 
It  would  be  wrong,  Mr.  President,  to  ascribe  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Northwestern  Slates  to  any  single  cause, 
but  it  would  be  equally  erroneous  to  deny  that  this  road 
had  largely  contributed  to  that  prosperity.  The  truth 
is,  that  every  dollar  heretofore  appropriated  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  country  noKhwest  of  the  Ohio  river  has 
returned  into  your  treasury  amounts  more  than  dotible. 
The  grant  of  land  to  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  looks 
large  on  paper,  and  so  it  is  in  reality;  and  often  do  we 
hear  of  il  on  this  floor.  In  every  proposition  for  grants 
to  the  new  States,  this  road,  and  that  grant,  wiUi  the 
grant  to  Illinois,  and  some  others,  are  continuslly 
brought  in  review  before  us.  And  has  not  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  canal  grant  been  the  means  of  selling  millions 
of  acres,  which,  but  for  that  grant,  would  to  this  day 
have  remained  unsold?  And  has  it  not  sold  lands  in  its 
vicinity  for  ten  dollars  an  acre,  which  would  otherwise 
have  remained  unsold  to  this  day,  or,  if  sold  at  all,  would 
have  sold  at  $i  25  per  acre'  Sir,  (s:ud  Mr.  II.,)  I  well 
remember  telling  tiie  Senate,  when  that  proposition  was 
before  this  body  in  1827,  that  every  acre  granted  to  the 
Stale  for  the  construction  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal 
would  be  an  acre  well  sold,  and  would  swell  the  amounts 
thereafter  received  in  the  treasury.  I  w;is  then  thought 
to  be  sanguine  and  visionary.  The  bill  struggled  along, 
as  this  bill  is  now  struggUng  along.  It  got  llirotigh,  us  I 
hope  this  bill  will  get  through.  My  most  s:u»guine  ex- 
pectations have  been  doubly  realized,  and  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  every  acre  contained  in  thai  grant  has  brought 
into  the  treasury  five  times  as  much  as  it  would  other- 
wise have  sold  for.  Without  that  grant  the  canal  would 
have  been  ten  or  fifteen  years  later  in  being  commenced 
and  completed.  The  Upper  Wabash  lands  would  have 
sold  at  the  minimum  price,  and  millions  of  acres  now  in 
the  hands  of  purchasers  would  still  have  belonged  to  the 
Government. 

A  proposition  is  now  before  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce to  appropriate  125,000  for  a  harbor  at  Michigan 
City-  You  have  about  one  hundred  townships  of  new 
lands  in  that  section  of  the  Slate  not  yet  brought  into 
market.  Now,  it  is  a  calculation  perfectly  safe,  that  the 
making  of  this  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  a  harbor  at 
Michigan  City,  the  only  place,  as  is  believed,  where  a 
harbor  can  be  made  within  the  State  of  Indiana,  will 
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make  a  (ViflTerence  of  f  100,000  at  the  land  sales  in  that 
vicinity  within  the  present  year. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  is  based  on  estimates  oF 
the  department;  and  if  it  be  intended  to  complete  this 
road,  as  it  no  doubt  will  be  completed,  then  it   is  un- 
questionably  g^ood  economy  to  appropriate  the  largest 
sum;  for  all  the  contingencies  of  the  disbursements  will  ! 
be  the  same  for  the  lesser  sum  as  for  the  larger  sum,  ' 
and  the  road,  if  rapidly  completed,  will  cost  much  less 
in  repairs.     As  soon  as  completed  it  will  pass  into  the 
lianc)^  of  the  States,  as  other  portions  of  it  farther  east 
have  done,  and  it  will  be  a  most  valuable  public  work, 
of  lasting  duration,  without  further  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  UUCIiANAN  said  it  had  been  his  fate  to  travel 
on  this  same  Cumberland  road  very  often.  He  should  , 
he  very  gla<l  to  obtain  the  vote  of  the  Senator  from  ; 
Kentucky,  but  he  thought  the  chance  of  it  somewhat 
slender.  As  to  completing  the  work  upon  the  idea  or 
principle  of  a  compact,  that  was  perfectly  illusot}'. 
The  two  per  cent,  fund  was  long  ago  exhausted,  and 
the  balance  in  favor  of  the  Government  was  at  least 
ftvfi  millions.  Why,  then,  (said  Mr.  B.,)  do  I  vote  for 
this  appropriation?  Simply  because  the  policy  of  con- 
iitrucling  this  road  was  long  since  estabfiMhed.  Govern- 
ment must,  at  any  rate,  be  at  the  expense,  and  the  only 
question  to  be  considtred  was  one  of  time.  L«t  it  be 
finished  and  done  with;  and  leave  it  not  to  be  said  htrre- 
afler  that  the  work  cost  more  because  of  our  delay. 
This  is  the  reason  which  will  govern  my  vote;  as  to  any 
compact,  bargain,  or  obligation,  1  assent  to  no  such 
doctrine. 

I  voted  originally  for  the   Lexington  and  Maysville 
road.     I  afterwards,  whatever  I  might  have  thought  at  ' 
the  time,  approved  the  consequences  of  the  veto;  be-  I 
cause  I  believe,  of  all  bodies,  we  are  the  most  inefficient  ; 
to  undertake  works  of  internal  improvement.     The  re- 
sult would  be  diffi'rent,  indeed,  if  the  work  were  na- 
tional; but  there  is  very  great  difficulty  in  determining 
what  is  and  what  is  not  a  national   work.     Congress 
should  not  undertake  to  distribute^  the  public  money;  { 
for,  in  so  doing,  they  only  squander  it.     As  to  Ken- 
tucky, if  she  has  not  participated  in  these  public  bene- 
fits, she  is,  at  least,  no  worse  off  than  Pennsylvania. 

A  great  many  years  ago,  sir,  more  than  I  mean  to 
tell,  I  travelled  in  Kentucky,  and  I  returned  with  a 
most  vivid  impression  of  the  hospitable  kindness  of  her 
people,  and  of  the  miserable  situation  of  her  roads.  1 
wished  then,  sir,  that  she  might  have  had  the  benefit  of 
a  set  of  excellent  and  able  men,  by  whose  labors  Penn- 
sylvania has  profiled  so  nuich;  but  who,  I  am  sorry 
to  add,  have  been  all  swept  away  by  the  besom  of  re- 
form. 

Mr.  NILES  said  a  few  words  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
which,  from  the  position  of  the  reporter,  could  nut  be 
distinctly  heard. 

Mr.  BENTON  deman<lcd  the  yeas  and  nays  in  every 
stage  of  the  question;  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CUrrt*ENDEN  said  that,  when  he  had  the  hon- 
or, sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  to  hold  a  seat  in 
this  body,  this  three  or  two  per  cent,  fund  was  thrown 
into  the  market.     Gentlemen  then  said,  give  it  to  us  ' 
now:  it  will  prove  a  very  prolific  sum.     My  humble  aid  ' 
was  given;  and  I  now  see  it  as  prolific  and  teeming  as 
ever,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
men.    They  are  not  satisfied,  and  they  never  will  be: 
this  very  fund  will  be  just  as  valid  in  their  eyes  when  ' 
one  hundred  millions  are  expended  as  now.    Gentlemen 
are  utterly  unjust  in  charging  any  breach  of  faith  upon  ' 
the  Government.     The  very  words  of  their  bargain  will  \ 
show  them  to  be  so.     I  have  observed,  too,  sir,  that  J 
they  avoid  general  principles,  as  grounds  upon  which  , 
they  cannot  proceed.     One  argument  usid  by  those  in 


favor  of  this  appropriation  is,  that  you  increase  tlie 
value  of  the  public  lamis:  why,  vir,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  when  his  State  pride  is  nniaecl,  tells  us  that  tlie 
population  is  dense  along  the  road — ^the  lands,  there- 
fore,  are  sold.  Kentucky  has  never  been  endowed  in 
this  way  by  Government.  She  has  not  sprtmg  up  under 
its  patronage;  nor  ought  she  to  be  called  on  to  vote  u 
appropriation  in  which  slie  is  not  to  participate.  Gen. 
tlemen  go  too  far  when  they  ask  us  to  do  so.  We  can- 
not get  a  dollar  for  our  own  State,  aind  yet  we  are  con- 
tinually  solicited  to  do  something  for  others.  The  idta 
of  any  compact  is  entirely  futile.  The  g^nt  of  this 
fund  was  a  gift  of  (lie  Government — a  mere  bounty.  If 
gentlemen  would  view  it  in  this  lig^ht,  be  would  do 
much  more  for  them  than  at  present  lie  was  inclined 
to  do. 

Mr.  DAVIS  said  that  if  the  propositicm  to  postpone 
were  put,  he  shoidd  vote  for  it,  not  from  any  feeling  of 
hostility  to  the  bill,  but  because  the  chairman  of  ilie 
committee  had  not  laid  on  the  table  the  proper  esti- 
mates. It  had  been  said  that  this  information  was  IihI 
before  the  Senate  last  year.  He  was  not  in  the  Sen»te 
at  tliat  time,  and  be  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing these  estimates;  and  he  thought  it  coidd  not  be 
viewe<l  as  an  unreasonable  request  if  he  asked  for  some 
little  time  to  examine  them.  A  good  deal  had  been  sjki 
on  the  subject,  which  was  an  interesting  one  to  all;  but 
he  certainly  must  desire  a  further  oppori'unity  oi  obfc»in- 
ing  information  on  the  subject,  and  fur  that  reason  be 
would  now  move  an  adjournment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

And  the  Senate  adjourned  to  Monday. 


Mo!vi>AT,  Febbuaby  29. 

UKSIGNATION  OF  MR.  1  YLEK. 

The  following  letter  was  received,  and  lu'^d  before 
the  Senate,  by  the  Chair: 

Washington,  Fihruary  29,  I8J6. 

Sin:  I  beg  leave  through  you  to  inform  the  Senate 
that  1  have,  on  this  day,  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  for  reasons  fully  n»»"^ 
known  to  it,  my  scat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
as  a  Senator  from  that  State.  This  annunciatioji  is  »«* 
made,  so  as  to  enable  the  Senate,  at  its  t-aHirsl  pleasure, 
to  fill  such  vacancies  in  the  several  committees  as  may  be 
created  by  my  resignation. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  bo«ly  over  whicTi  you  prcMui'i 
I  should  be  faithless  to  the  frelings  of  my  heart  if  I  tl'" 
not  frankly  confess  thai  I  do  so  with  no  ordinary  emo- 
tions. I  look  to  the  bixly  itself  as  the  represenlalive 
of  those  federative  principles  of  our  system,  to  preserve 
which  unimpaired  has  been  the  unce:tsing  object  of  "»/ 
public  life.  I  separate  from  many  with  wliom  1  b*^'^ 
been  associated  for  years,  and  part  with  friends  whfftC 
recollection  I  shall  cherish  lo  the  cluse  of  my  li'^- 
Tliese  are  sacrifices  which  it  gives  me  pain  to  make. 
De  pleased  to  assure  the  Senate  that  1  carry  with  rne> 
into  retirement,  sentiments  of  respect  towards  its  mem- 
bers; and  that,  in  bidding  them  adieu,  I  extend  to  cacJi 
and  all  Aiy  best  wishes  for  their  health,  happiness,  and 
long  life. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant, JOHN  TYLBIi- 

Hon.  Mr.  Van  Ouiibn. 

ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  petition  of  the 
Friends  assembled  at  Philadelpliia,  praying  fur  tl>c  w^ 
r.tion  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BLACK,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  being  »»<»• 
prepared  to  speak  on  the  subject  to-*day,  it  WW  *"S' 
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I^ted  I  y  Mr.  WEBSTER  that  the  subject  should  He 
over  until  to-morrow  {  but  the  sense  of  the  Senate  being 
in  favor  oF  proceeding  with  the  discussion, 

Mr.    WALL  rose  and  said:    Mr-    President,  I  had 
hnpett  that  the  community  of  object  so  strongly  and  de- 
cidedly professed  by  all  who  have  mingled  in  this  de- 
bate would  have  resulted  in  some  measure  acceptable  to 
all,  to  disarm  this  question  of  its  excitability,  and  to  re- 
lieve the  buMness  of  the  public  from  its  paralyzing  ef- 
fects.     I   had  hoped  that  some  measure,  conceived  in 
that   noble   and   fearless  spirit  of  patriotism   which  in 
another  place,  that  I  am  not  permitted   to   mention, 
has  added   new  honors  to  a  name  so  illustrious  for  all 
that  can  adorn  the  chivalry  of  the  soldier  and  the  patri- 
otism of  the  citizen— a  name  connected  with  the  most 
trying  ami  the  most  glorious  periods  of  our  common  his- 
tor}*,  and   of  the  State  which  gave   him  birth — would 
hive  conducted  the  dangerous  electricity,  with  which 
the  dark  and  threatening  cloud  of  abolition  incendiarism 
is  supposed  to  be  charged,  hamdess  to  the  earth. 

1  iiave  been  disappointed.     The  honorable  Senator 
who  made  the  motion  to  reject  the  petition  presented  by 
the  honorable   Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  avowed 
that  he  feels  it  his  duty  not  only  to  persist  in  tliat  mo- 
tion, but«houid  feel  it  to  he  his  high  and  imperious  duty 
to  demand  the  question  of  admission  on  the  reception  of 
every  other  petition  of  a  similar  character;  and  1  feel 
.  that  my  duty  will  not  permit  me  longer  to  remain  silent. 
Sir,  the  question  raised  by  that  motion  is  a  constitu- 
tional ([uestioii  of  deep  and  abiding  interest,  which  comes 
home  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  wiiole  American  people, 
ail' I,  like  all   constitutional  questions,  ought  to  be  ap- 
proached free  from  all  adventitious  excitement. 

I.et  me  premise,  Mr.  President,  that  the  petition  which 
)ou  are  now  called  upon  to  reject  does  not  come  from 
the  great  laboratory  of  abolition  incendiarism.  U  does 
not  spring  from  the  heated  atmosphere  produced  by  the 
contention  of  men  struggling  for  political  power;  nop 
does  it  come  from  men  who,  under  pretence  of  con- 
science, cloak  worldly,  selfish,  or  unholy  designs.  But, 
sir,  it  comes  from  a  source  wliich,  on  this  floor,  and 
every  where  else  where  the  doctrines  of  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberties  of  man  are  maintained,  cherished,  and 
supported,  is  enlitle<l  to  be  heanl  with  respect.  It 
conies  from  the  Cahi  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Society 
«f  Friends. 

Although  not  my  immediate  consritucnts,  1  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  some  of  the  very  respectable  citi- 
zens who  connpose  tliat  quarter;  and  I  feel  boumi,  from 

*  that  knowledge,  to  say  that  they  are  neither  fanatics  in 
religion  nor  politics;  and  that  they  seek  not  to  destroy 
the  constitution,  or  endanger  the  peace  and  permanency 
of  the  Union.     They  are  what  they  profess,  members  of 

*  the  religious  Society  of  Friends.  A  society  adopting 
the  pure  and  simple  doctrines  of  the  gospel  proclaim* 
ed  by  the  angel  herald  of  liie  advent  of  our  Saviour, 
**  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man,"  have  emphati- 
^lly  taken  as  their  rule  of  conduct  the  doctrines  which 

,  he  taught — "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should 
do  uato  you,"  and  **  love  vour  neighbor  as  yourself." 
These,  as  well  as  the  other  fundamental  principles  which 
characterize  them,  they  mair.taiii,  not  by  contention 
or  force,  but  by  bearing  what  they  call  their  testiipony 
against  such  acts  as  they,  in  their  conscience,  beheve 
subyer&ive  of  their  golden  rules  of  action. 

I'iieirs  is  no  pharisaical  faith,  which  impiously  invokes 
the  judgment  of  Heaven  upon  the  sins  of  others,  while 
vaunting  their  own  superior  goodness  and  virtue.  They 
address  not  the  passions  or  the  feelings  of  interest  or 
^^•irice,  but  the  common  sense,  ihe  wisdom,  and  justice 
of  man.  Their  only  weapons  are  the  calm,  mild,  and 
dispassionate  voice  of  reason,  and  they  conquer,  if  they 
cuncpier  at  all,  by  submission  and  endurance. 


Mr.  President,  these  petitioners  are  not  onl}*  attached 
to  the  Union,  but  to  the  principles  of  our  constitution. 
And  well  they  may  be,  for  their  own  system  of  disci- 
-  pline,  which  dates  back  long  anterior  to  that  constitution, 
not  only  contains  the  same  general  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  but  in  the  most  remarkable  degree 
shadows  forth  the  same  system  of  government,  after- 
wards so  adntirably  developed  and  expanded  in  the  State 
and  federal  relations  of  that  instrument. 

And  what  is  it  that  these  petitioners  have  done,  which 
should  bring  down  upon  them  the  fiery  indignation  of 
.  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  and  ex- 
;  chide  them  from  the  right  of  being  heard  in  this  hall? 
They  have  prayed  Congress  to  exercise  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  their  constitutioiial  right  over  the  territory 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  respect  to  the  abolition 
I  of  slavery  and  the  selling  of  slaves  in  that  District.  Ad- 
I  mit  that  they  are  mistaxen;  admit  that  Congress  have 
I  no  constitutional  right  over  slavery  in  this  District,  or 
I  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  slavery  in  this  District;  ad- 
!  mit  that  they  understand  the  constitution  differently 
from  the  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  or 
even  from  this  Senate;  yet.1  believe  it  is  not  a  crime  in 
any  but  one  man  to  construe  the  constitution  as  he  un- 
derstands it.  if  they  are  mistaken  In  their  views,  it  be- 
longs to  us  to  determine,  and  our  rights  and  our  duties 
begin  where  those  of  the  petitioners  ends.  Speak  to 
them  in  the  language  of  courtesy  and  of  reason,  and  they 
will  submit,  although  they  might  think  themselves  bound 
in  conscience  to  bear  testimony  against  the  evils  of  sla- 
very, as  they  do  against  the  evils  of  war,  and  many  other 
things  which  the  laws  of  soci(;ty  recognise.  Speak  to 
them  as  citizens  of  a  common  country;  satisfy  them  that 
it  is  inexpedient  to  grant  their  petition;  that  it  would 
endanger  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  the  peace,  the 
lives,  and  the  liberties  of  our  fellow-citizens;  that  it 
would  scatter  rapine,  murtler,  and  desolation,  over  the 
fairest  portitin  of  the  Union,  and  they  would  forbear. 
They  are  for  peace  and  happiness,  not  blood  and  rapine. 
They  would  leave  it  to  the  providence  of  God  in  his  own 
good  time  to  work  out  the  remedy  for  evils  which  would 
be  aggravated  by  the  rasli  and  inconsiderate  and  officious 
movements  of  human  actions.  Tell  them,  sir,  that  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  most  glorious  temple  of  liberty  which 
human  wisdom  has  ever  erected  is  based  upon  slavery; 
that  you  cannot  remove  that  foundation  without  destroy- 
ing the  whole  edifice,  and  they  will  be  satisfied.  Their 
humanity  is  not  of  that  reckless  character  that  it  will 
wade  to  its  object  through  rivers  of  blood,  and  amid  the 
fallen  fragments  of  an  empire. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  was 
i  surprised  when  I  heard  the  honorable  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  make  his  motion  to  reject  this  petition. 
1  had  heard  this  body  called  the  last  refuge  of  liberty*- 
the  defenders  of  the  constitution — ^the  champions  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people  against  the  attacks  and  assaults 
of  power.  Is  it  wise,  then,  if  they  are  engaged  in  such 
i  a  holy  struggle  against  executive  power,  in  defence  of 
the  constitution,  to  separate  themselves  from  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  people?  Is  the  liberty  for  which  we  are 
contending  the  liberty  of  letting  the  people  bear  our 
voices? 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  liberties  belonging  to 

the  people,  which  they  at  least  value  as  dearly  as  the 

liberty  of  hearing  our  voices.     Among  these,  not  the 

•  least  is  the  liberty  of  making  themselves  heard  within 

these  walls— of  making  us  hear  their  voices.     There  are 

but  two  modes  of  doing  this:  one  is  by  petition,  which 

;  comes  tons  in  the  mild  and  gentle  voice  of  supplication; 

j  the  other  by  instruction,  which  grates  upon  our  ears  in 

the  harsh  and  imperative  occents  of  command.     Sir, 

whether  obedience  to  the  latter  is  to  be  expunged  from 

the  list  of  senatorial  duties,  may  hereafter  be  determin- 
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cd;  but  if  we  reject  the  rigfht  of  supplication,  if  we 
abridge  the  right  ofihe  people  to  petition,  it  is  hazard- 
ing nothing  to  predict  that  we  shall  spurn  and  scorn  the 
commands  of  the  people;  the  step  from  one  to  the  other 
is  not  only  easy  but  natural. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  examined  this  question  with  all 
the  care  and  deliberation  that  I  am  capable  of  exerci- 
sing, and  I  feel  bound  to  declare  my  deliberate  judgment 
that  you  cannnt  reject  this  petition  without  violating  the 
constitution  which  you  are  all  sworn  to  support. 

I  beg  you,  Mr.  President,  to  look  at  the  petition;  it  is 
couched  in  respectful  language  to  this  body,  and  to  every 
body  else.  It  does  not  assert  the  existence  of  slavery  or 
the  selling  of  slaves  any  where,  or  invoke  the  action  of 
Congress  any  where,  but  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
that  action  is  to  he  regulated  by  the  constitution.  1  beg 
the  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  to  review  the 
petition,  and  to  withdraw  his  cliarge  that  it  traduces  and 
vilifies  the  conduct  of  the  institutions  of  the  State  which 
he  so  ably  represents.  I  ask  where,  how,  and  in  wh.it 
part,  letter,  dr  sentence  of  the  petition,  does  he  find  the 
evidence  to  support  this  charge? 

Sir,  it  is  not  the  habit  of  the  society  to  which  these 
petitioners  belong  thus  to  act.  They  speak  of  the  evils 
of  slavery,  and  of  the  selling  of  slaves;  in  the  abstract 
and  impersonally.  I  trust,  sir,  that  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  excited  susceptibility  of  the  followers  of  the 
Montagues,  and  the  Capulets,  when  the  simple  inter- 
rogatory, •*Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us?"  could  pro- 
voke riot,  blood,  murder,  and  suicide. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  no  right,  no  constitutional 
right,  to  reject  a  petition,  but  for  disrespectful  language; 
and  even  the  langpiage  must  be  understood  in  its  mildest 
sense.  The  disrespectful  language  must  be  so  gross  as 
to  show  that  it  is  not  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  petition. 
In  that  case,  sir,  the  power  of  rejection  Hows  not  from 
the  constitution,  but  the  inherent  primary  right  which 
belongs  to  all  representative,  deliberative  bodies  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  insult  and  contempt.  If,  sir,  the 
language  of  this  petition  is  disrespectful,  it  must  be  be- 
cause it  speaks  of  sluvery  and  the  slave  .trade,  in  the 
abstract,  as  evils.  So  decide,  and  this  Senate  will  cut 
out  for  itself  new  matter  for  the  expunging  process.  It 
will  not  be  their  own  acts,  over  which  they  have  a  con- 
trol, but  it  will  be  the  acts  and  labors  of  the  wise  and 
the  good  of  all  ages — of  the  patriots  and  statesmen  of 
our  whole  country.  You  must  begin  witi»  the  declara- 
tion of  independence — the  labors  of  the  sages  of  tlie 
Kevolution — the  works  of  Mr.  Jefferson — the  library 
which  yoti  bought  of  him — and  the  whole  library  of  Con- 
gress— and  finish  with  the  proceedings  of  Congress  itself. 

Mr.  President,  the  right  of  petition  is  not  derived  from 
the  constitution.  It  existed  anterior  to  it.  It  is  a  pri- 
mary, inherent,  absolute,  and  essential  right,  which  be- 
longs to  representative  government.  Its  origin,  its  prog- 
ress, and  its  history,  is  the  history  of  the  struggles,  the 
overthrow,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  people.  It  is  the  po- 
litical barometer  which  marks  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  liberty  in  every  age. 

Sir,  in  the  deduction  of  our  title  to  that  rich  inherit- 
ance of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty,  called  the  folk  law,  an  in- 
heritance which  our  ancestors  brought  with  them  on  the 
first  settlement  of  this  country,  we  find  that  whenever 
the  real  bonafide  issue  of  liberty  against  power  was  tried, 
the  right  of  petition  stands  forth  as  one  of  the  moht  im- 
portant and  essential  muniments  of  liberty,  from  the  first 
trial  at  Runny  Mead  to  tiie  final  decision  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688,  when  the  right  of  the  people  to  self-gov- 
ernment was  finally  established.  Sir,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  it  has  been  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  our  rev- 
olutionary sires,  and  is  written  in  the  history  of  our 
struggle  for  freedom. 

When  the  constitution  was  formed,  the  right  of  peti- 


tion was  held  by  the  people  in  fee  simple,  withoat  ten- 
der of  service  to  any  superior  lord,  in  absolute  sorerrq^n- 
ty.  It  was  then,  and  is  now,  one  of  the  great  prerogatives 
of  the  people — an  attribute  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple; and,  like  all  prerogatives  which  spring  from  9ov^ 
reignty,  unalienable  and  indestructible.  Sir,  it  is  a  great 
trust,  held  by  the  people  tbemseU-es,  for  the  presem- 
tion  and  maintenance  of  the  liberties  of  mankind.  It 
cculd  not  be  granted;  and  on  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution it  was  not  granted,  but  remained  among  the  nA 
mass  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  People. 

But,  Mr.  Presiilent,  so  important  and  essential tothe 
preservation  of  liberty  did  the  people  consider  the  right 
of  petition,  that  they  were  not  content  to  let  it  remia 
as  a  mere  reserved  right  of  the  people.  The  statesnea 
of  those  days  were  deeply  imbued  with  the  great  pris- 
ciples  of  popular  liberty,  and  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  its  history  in  all  ages.  Especially  they  were  »^ 
quainted  with  the  principles  of  the  Cnplibh  law.  Eiin 
Parliamentunit  ntiUa  pttitio  e»/  grata  licet  naxfsam:  is 
Parliamento,  nuUa  petHio  t^t  ingrata,  si  neee$>-ana,  is  the 
old-fashioned  whig  maxim  of  Lord  Coke.  Tliey  knew 
that  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles, 
when  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Tudor  and  Sluart  dy- 
nasties had  made  it  necessary  for  the  people  to  recur  to 
first  principles,  :is  if  to  render  the. right  of  petition  »nd 
the  primary  rights  of  man  one  and  indivisible,  and  to 
consecrate  them  as  the  great  monuments  of  civil  fibcrtr, 
the  petition  which  recited  the  principles  of  Magna  Charts, 
with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  King  of  their  tnith, 
was  solemnly  enrolled  among  the  rolls  of  Parliamentj 
and  afterward^  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  same  reign, 
was  enacted  into  a  statute. 

They  knew  that,  notwithstanding  that  solemn  confiris- 
ation,  in  the  22d  year  of  Charles  II,  the  right  of  pelrtion 
was  abridged,  by  excluding  matters  of  state  and  religion 
from  the  subject-matter  of  petition,  unless  sanctioned  by 
the  magistracy,  and  even  then,  if  it  was  signed  by  more 
than  twenty  persons,  or  presented  by  more  than  ten. 
They  knew  that,  by  the  glorious  revolution  1688— gio"- 
pus  because  it  was  the  first  where  the  riglU  of  the  »J- 
ereignly  of  the  people  to  confer  power  was  made  toe 
foiiiulation  of  Government — the  right  of  petition  was  re- 
stored to  its  pristine  freedom  by  the  bill  of  rights. 

They  knew  that,  notwithstanding  all  this,  ''"''^  ***JJ^ 
fielj  had  then  recently,  on  the  celebrated  trial  of  Low 
George  Gordon,  by  judicial  legi.>lation,  done  wh«t  no 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  would  have  dared  to  have 
done— abrogated  the  clause  of  the  bill  ol  rights  wlucn 
repealed  the  statute  of  32  Charles  If,  and  re-enact- 
ed that  statute  abridging  the  right  of  petition.  "WX 
knew,  sir,  that,  in  the  Knglish  law,  the  right  ^^ J^*^ 
ably  assembling,  and  the  right  of  petitioning  fo'  ^^ 
redress  of  grievances,  were  held  only  subordinate 
the  primary  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  w 
the  necessary  and  indispensable  auxiliaries  to  them- 

Hence,  sir,  the  first  amendment  to  the  conslitut'O" 
declares  that  «« Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  fre^     \ 
ercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or 
the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
sembie,  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  '^"rj*  ^ 
grievances."     By  this  amendment  the  people  *l'^."Jj 
grant  to  Congress  any  right  to  intermeddle  with  tlie  ^b" 
of  petition.     They  did  not  grant  any  of  their  ^^^^!^ 
rights;  but  they  meant  "to  make  assurance  doubly  suj 
and  take  a  bond  of  fate,"  to  take  away  from  ^*^"?^ 
all  power  whatever  over  the  right  of  petition.  .  *;*  - 
the  lang^iage:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  prohibiiins 
or  abridging,"  &c.     It  seems  to  have  been  drawn  in    ' 
press  reference  to  the  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield  «n*^.r 
George  Gordon's  case,  and  to  the  statute  32  Cl»trlcs^» 
which  abridged  the  right  of  petition,  and  whicb  W»s 
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•QtcitAted  by  that  decision.  It  withdraw!  from  Congress 
an  rifi^t  of  interference  with  the  riirht  or  petition  in 
any  form  or  in  any  shape  whateverr  and  if  it  be  true,  as  is 
stated  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
in  a  recent  repoit  submitted  to  this  House,  that  the  cel- 
ebrated report  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture in  1799,  conclunyely  settled  that  Congress  has  no 
right,  in  any  form  or  in  any  manner,  to  interfere  with 
the  freedom  of  the  press;  and  the  violation  of  that  prin* 
dple,  in  the  enactment  of  the  sedition  act,  was  the 
leiiding  cause  of  the  civil  revolution  of  1801.  If  this  be 
so,  BiTt  how  can  a  distinction  be  drawn  between  the  right 
of  Congress  to  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
freedom  of  petition?  They  are  alike  protected  by  the 
lame  clause  of  the  constitution,  and  by  the  same  Ian- 
gnsge  placed  within  congressional  action.  If  this  be 
to,  sir,  the  people  themselves  have  settled  the  construc- 
tion of  this  clause  irreversibly. 

How,  Mr.  President,  then,  can  we  deny  the  right  of 
petition  without  violating  the  constitution,  without  a 
grosB  usurpation  of  a  power  not  only  not  mnted  to  us, 
but  withheld  from  us  in  clear,  plain,  and  unequivocal 
language? 

We  cannot  make  any  law,  we  cannot  legislate  at  all, 
u  to  the  right  of  petition;  we  cannot,  calling  to  our  aid 
ail  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Executive  also^  the  whole  powers  of  legislation,  abridge, 
in  any  form  or  shape,  the  right  of  petition.  Can  we  do 
It  by  rule?  Ko,  sir,  surely  not.  We  cannot  do  indi* 
rectly  what  we  cannot  do  directly.  But,  sir,  the  Sen- 
ate tuive  done  no  such,  thing.  Their  rules  have  been 
<inwn  by  sound  constitutional  lawyers.  Page  forty- 
eight,  section  twenty-four,  rules  of  the  Senate,  de- 
chresi  "Before  any  petition  or  memorial,  addressed  to 
the  Senate,  sha.ll  be  received  and  read  at  the  table, 
whether  the  same  shall  be  introduced  by  the  President 
or  a  member,  a  brief  statement  of  the  contents  of  the 
petition  or  memorial  shall  verbally  be  made  by  the  in- 
troducer." 

The  rules,  then,  simply  regulate  the  mode  of  the  in* 
troductioo  of  m  petition.  Thty  go  no  further;  they 
eould  not  go  further  by  the  constitution,  or  without  vio- 
liting  it.  They  make  no  question  of  the  reception  of 
petitions,  llie  rejection  or  a  petition  for  abuse  or  con- 
tempt is  an  anomaly,  and  must  furnish  its  own  rule. 

Sir,  how  IS  the  rejection  of  this  petition  attempted  to 
be  justified?    It  is  by  the  lex  patUamentaria^  the  law  of 
Parliament.    Now,  it  is  clear  that  this  rule  respecting 
^    the  reception  of  a  petition,  founded  on  the  law  of  Parlia- 
>nent,  has  never  been  adopted,  and  could  not  be  adopt- 
ed, by  the  Senate.     It  is  hostile  to  the  principles  of 
that  constitution  under  which  they  hold  their  seats.    It 
IS  adopted  for  another  meridian;  a  meridian  where  the 
right  of  petition  has  been  abridged  by  act  of  Parliament, 
by  judicial   decisions,    usurping   legislative    powers; 
vhere  it  has  been  pared  down  to  the  size  of  parliamen- 
jpy  discretion.     Here,  sir,  it  is  too  mighty,  too  large, 
|or  senatorial  power,  much  less  for  senatorial  discretion, 
^P^»  and  can  it  be  seriously  contended  that  it  can 
*^  abridged  by  the  parliamentary  law  of  England,  bor^ 
'^ed  or   not   borrowed,  adopted  or   not   adopted, 
IJMunliaed  or  not  naturalized?   No,  sir,  no.    The  posi- 
tion cannot  be  maintained.    Such  a  doctrine  assumes 
»^*k^  b*«B  thatlhe  Senate  may  violate  the  constitution 
with  impunity,  under  the  shield  of  the  rule  of  the  British 
Jjaniamcnt,  wholly  inconsistent  with,  and  subversive  of, 
«c  principles  of  that  constitution. 

But,  sir,  it  has  been  said  that  the  right  of  petition  is 
Mouted  to  pievances  which  personally  affect  the  peti- 
ionera.  Sir,  this  doctrine  sounds  strangely  to  my  ears, 
tk'!  "u^  ^he  doctrine  of  the  Revolution;  and  it  is  there 
,"**J*«  people  of  the  United  States  have  learned  their 
ieaions  of  that  right.     It  is  not  the  doctrine  of  our  an- 
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cestors.  It  is  not  the  doctrine  of  liberty.  It  is  not  the 
doctrine  of  our  constitution.  Sir,  as  respects  the  Union, 
the  Government  is  a  unit.  That  great  mass  of  human  lib- 
erty which  reposes  in  safety  under  the  protection  of  our 
constitution  is  composed  of  the  rights  and  liberties,  the 
prosperity  and  adveraity,  the  weal  and  the  wo,  of  each  cit- 
izen and  each  section  of  our  wide-extended  empire.  Sir, 
the  sympathy  between  the  members  of  the  natural  body 
is  not  more  direct  and  immediate  than  that  between  all 
the  members  of  this  great  republic.  Touch  the  right,  the 
interest,  or  the  liberties,  of  the  humblest  citizen  of  this 
great  republic,  no  matter  where  his  lot  may  be  cast, 
and  the  pulsation  is  felt  in  t^y^ry  part.  Raise  but  the 
cry  of  oppression  in  the  remotest  prairie  of  Missouri,  or 
the  rudest  dell  of  the  AUeghanies,  and  the  cry  is  echoed 
and  re-echoed,  av^  sir,  and  felt  too,  in  tistrj  street  and 
in  every  alley  or  every  city  and  town,  in  every  valley 
and  upon  every  hilt  top  and  mountain  of  the  extended 
limits  of  the  Union.  We  are  bonded  together  for  com- 
mon weal  and  common  wo.  It  is  this  which  breathes 
the  Promethean  fire  of  liberty  into  t^ie  cold  and  chiselled 
forms  of  republican  government.  Sir,  the  grievance  of 
one  is  the  grievance  of  all.  So  thought,  so  felt,  so 
acted,  the  gallant  sires  of  the  constituents  of  the  honora- 
ble Senator,  in  the  darkest  and  most  fearful  period  of 
the  Revolution,  before  compact  had  added  new  obliga- 
tions to  the  sacred  ties  of  a  common  ancestry,  kindred, 
and  institutions.  The  cry  of  oppression  raised  in 
Faneuil  Hall  pealed  over  the  whole  South;  and  petition 
for  redress  of  grievances,  grievances  which  fell  firat 
upon  the  cradle  of  liberty  only,  beseiged  the  English 
Parliament  from  all  quartera  of  the  good  old  thir^ 
teen  States.  The  true  doctrine  upon  this  subject  is 
written  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution  in  characten  of 
blood;  of  the  blood  of  our  sires  in  the  East  and  West, 
the  North  and  the  South.  The  right  of  petition  for  the 
redress  of  grievances  is  as  broad  and  expansive  as  the 
right  of  the  citizen,  and  circumscribed  only  by  the  lim- 
its of  the  Union.  It  can  be  abridged  only  by  those 
limits.  The  people  must  be,  and  are,  the  judges  of 
what  is  or  is  not  a  grievance. 

Another  objection  has  been  made  to  the  reception  of 
this  petition,  that  it  prays  what  the  Congress  cannot 
constitutionally  grant.  Admit  it.  What  then?  Is  that 
a  cause  for  rejecting  the  petition?  Does  the  gentleman 
forget  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our 
institutions,  of  our  Revolution:  that  government  was  in- 
stituted by  the  people  and  for  their  benefit,  and  that  Ihey 
may  remodel  it  when  they  see  proper?  Does  he  forget 
the  doctrines  of  the  declaration  of  independence? 
Does  he  forget  the  provision  of  the  constitution  which 
expreinly  provides  for  amendments?    But,  sir,  has  the 

auestion  as  to  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  over 
avery  and  the  treatment  of  slaves  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  been  settled?  when?  where?  how?  Is  it  not 
a  question  at  least  so  open  that  a  difference  of  opinion 
may  be  entertained?  And  if  so,  sir,  (and  I  do  not  mean 
myself  now  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject,)  is  it 
a  ground  for  rejecting  a  petition?  It  may  be  good 
ground  for  rejectmg  the  prayer  of  a  petition,  that  it  asks 
what  we  have  no  power  to  g^rant.  But  we  must  receive 
it,  understand  it,  examine  it,  to  judge.  We  must  re.- 
ceive  it  in  order  to  enable  us  to  discharge  our  duties. 
We  must  not  forget  that  it  is  our  duty  to  sustain  the 
rights  of  the  people;  that  in  this  hall  the  relation  be- 
tween us  and  the  people  is,  on  the  side  of  the  people^ 
rights;  and  on  our  siae,  duties. 

Sir,  where  will  this  doctrine  carry  the  honorable 
Senator?  The  Legislatures  of  some  States  have  instruct- 
ed their  Senaton  to  vote  in  favor  of  what  are  called  the 
expunging  resolutions.  I  believe,  sir,  that  some  peo- 
ple have  imagined  that  the  resolutions  are  unconstitu- 
tional.   Are  they  to  be  rejected?    Is  a  sovereign  Slate 
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to  be  rejected. at  the  threshold,  on  this  ground?  I  warn 
eentlemen  that  this  is  a  subject  upon  which  the  people 
know  their  rights,  and ,  knowing,  dare  maintain  them; 
that  they  will  not  b^  paltered  with  in  a  double  sense.  T 
warn  gentlemen  thai  this  is  a  subject  upon  which  no 
metaphysical  ingenuity  can  perplex  them. 

Sir,  the  people  will  never  consent  to  wait  at  your 
door  as  suppliants,  or  as  masters,  until  they  have  been 
taught  the  mode  of  making  a  graceful  bow,  or  the  pre- 
cise language  which  will  suit  our  courtly  ears. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said,  and  said  truly,  that  we  ought 
to  beware  how  we  sufTer  our  feelings  to  be  our  counsel* 
lors,  where  the  judgment  ought  only  to  act.  It  will 
not  do  for  us  to  turn  from  the  propriety  of  our  own 
course,  by  either  zeal  or  imaginary  danger.  Great 
principles  are  always  imrautable»  and  cannot  be  made  to 
oend  to  circumstances. 

Sir,  we  all,  North  and  South,  abhor  abolitition  incen- 
diarism.  But  what  is  it?  Is  it  the.  attempt  to  deceive 
honest  men  into  the  belief  that  their  duties  as  freemen, 
as  Christians,  as  human  beings,  compel  them  to  violate 
the  sacred  compact  of  their  ancestors;  to  destroy  that 
constitution  which  binda  ua  in  the  golden  chain  of  the 
Union;  to  array  brother  against  brother,  and  to  put  the 
dagger  and  the  torch  into  the  hands  of  infuriated  road- 
men, to  destroy  the  lives  and  property  of  our  brethren' 
It  is  a  negro-and-slave  philanthropy,  which  rejects  and 
spurns  all  humanity  and  consideration  for  the  whites  and 
the  masters.  It  is  crimsoning  the  religion  of  peace  with 
the  blood  of  our  fellow-men.  It  is  setting  fire  to  the 
whole  edifice,  in  order  to  purify  it  from  the  stain  of  a 
aingle  spot.  This,  sir,  is  monomaniaism— -it  is  fanaticism. 
How*  sir,  can  this  be  put  down?  By  persecution?  No, 
air.  It  is  its  life-blood,  its  aliment.  Sir,  the  only  way 
of  putting  down  fanaticism  is  by  infamy  or  ridicule.  The 
history  of  fanaticism  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries, 
leaches  us  this  lesson. 

•  Sir,  why  is  abolition  incendiarism  to  be  put  down  by 
infamy?  Because  it  seeks,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  vio- 
late the  solemn  compact  of  our  ancestors;  to  dissolve 
our  happy  Union;  and,  under  a  false  and  frenxied  no- 
tion df  humanity,  to  involve  our  fellow-citizens  in  the 
horrors  of  rapine,  murder,  and  a  servile  war.  Such  is 
what  renders  abolition  incendiarism  infamous  in  the  non- 
alaveholding  States.  There,  sir,  it  has  looked  into  the 
pure  and  clear  reflection  of  public  opinion,  seen  \X.s 
own  gorgon  features,  and  been  turned  into  stone.  That 
public  opinion  is  not  the  light  which  corruscates  from 
the  heat  of  excitement,  dazzling  but  to  blind,  but  the 
steady  and  glorious  light  of  the  common  sense  of  the 
wise  and  good*  of  that  common  sense  which  God,  in 
his  infinite  mercy,  has  imparted  to  all  his  creatures  in 
his  own  image,  as  the  ethereal  element  of  man,  and, 
like  the  natural  elements,  common  to  all.  It  is  that 
voice  of  (he  people  which  justifies  the  maxim.  Vox  Pop- 
ulif  Fox  Dei,  which  has  spoken  in  the  North,  and  abo- 
lition incendiarism  has  been  annihilated. 

I  can  assure  the  honorable  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina that,  in  the  State  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  rep- 
resent, I  know  no  one  abolition  incendiary;  I  have 
never  known  one,  however  desirous  many  citizens  may 
be  to  see  the  abolition  of  slavery.  No  one  there  would 
dare  to  avow  that,  to  accomplish  it,  he  would  dissolve, 
or  even  put  at  hazard,  the  Union,  and  the  peace  and 
•ecurity  of  our  southern  brethren. 

The  danger,  Mr.  President,  at  present,  is  not  from 
the  abolitionists,  but  from  agitation  and  excitement 
We  have  heard  the  voice  of  the  great  agitator  of  Eu- 
rope pealing  across  the  Atlantic,  and  proclaiming,  at 
once,  the  watchword  and  the  rule  of  action  for  his  co- 
laborera— agitation,  agitation.  Will  jve  not  aid  in  this, 
if  we  teach  tlie  people  to  believe  that  the  religion  of 
our  constitution  requires  the  sacrifice  of  any  of  the  chil- 


dren of  liberty  upon  its  altars?-— that  the  rig^t  of  pe^ 
tion,  of  the  liberty  of  speech,  and  of  the  presfli  is  incon- 
sistent with,  and  must  be  made  to  yield,  to  preserve 
other  constitutional  rights?  Sir,  the  bones  of  abolition 
incendiarism  now  lie  bleaching  upon  the  desolate  beatbs 
where  they  have  been  driven  by  public  infamjr.  They 
are  harmless;  bet  if  you  collect  those  bones,  nnd  fire 
them,  either  for  sport  of  warmth,  a  spirit  maj  arise  with 
tbe  powers  of  vitality  and  of  procreation. 

Mr.  President,  in  advocatmg  the  right  of  petition,  I 
wish  not  to  be  misunderstood.  When  the  pettoion  is 
received,  and  the  right  of  the  people  has  been  vindica- 
ted, I  shall  be  prepared  to  discharge  my  doty.  That 
duty,  under  all  the  obligations  which  surround  me,  w9l 
compel  me  to  adopt  only  such  measures  as  will  ensure 
domestic  tranquillity,  promote  the  general  welfia«»  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity, not  according  to  new  and  untried  experimeivt^ 
but  the  plain  dictates  of  the  constitution.  I  say  this 
duty,  as  I  understand  it,  will  lead  me  to  reject  the  pray- 
er of  the  petition. 

Mr.  BLACK  said  that,  not  having  expeeted  tluit  the 
debate  on  the  subject  would  be  called  up  to-day,  he 
had  not  come  prepared  to  address  the  Senate;  but,  ss 
it  appeared  to  be  the  desire  of  the  Senate  to  brmg*  the 
question  to  a  vote  to-day,  lie  would  proceed  to  make 
a  few  sug^stions.  I  feel,  sir,  said  he,  an  utter  repqg- 
nance  to  entering  on  the  discus«on  of  this  question; 
and  my  position  alone  forces  me  into  it,  rather  to  show 
to  those  whose  interest  it  is  my  duty  to  guard,  and 
who  feel  such  an  all-pervading  concern  on  all  points 
touching  so  great,  and,  to  them,  alMmportant  interest^ 
that  I  have  not  been  wanting  in  attention  to  this  nibject, 
than  with  a  hope,  after  so  able  a  debate,  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  urge  any  new  consideration  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  As  to  a  discussion  on  the  propriety  of 
slavery,  either  actual  or  abstract,  it  is  one  into  which  f 
will  neither  now,  nor  at  any  other  time,  enter;  no  con- 
sideration can  force  me  into  it.  My  constituents^  Qaaid 
Mr.  B.,)  whatever  may  be  their  confidence  in  thdr 
representatives,  never  have  dele|^ted  to  them  an  au- 
thority to  debate  or  determine  this  matter.  They  con- 
sider it  as  settled  and  closed,  never  to  be  open  to  dis- 
cussion or  decision  either  by  this  or  any  other  Congress, 
however  enlightened.  Their  rights  in  this  respect  rest 
on  no  other  foundation  than  the  constitution  itself — the 
same  law  which  gave  to  this  Senate  a  being,  and  by 
virtue  of  which  thev  are  now  assembled. 

Mr.  President,  (said  Mr.  B.,)  it  is  my  purpose  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  some  points  connected  collate- 
rally with  this  Question;  and,  in  so  doing,  in  order  to  be 
as  brief  as  possible,  aflcr  the  lengthy  discussion  to  which 
this  and  other  siroiUr  petitions  have  given  rise,  I  wHI 
content  myself,  under  present  circumstances,  with 
giving  merely  the  reasons  for  the  vote  I  feel  bound  to 
give. 

In  this  debate,  while  I  must  say  that  manv  remarks 
have  been  made  by  Senators  who  have  favored  the  Sen- 
ate with  their  views,  which  I  would  be  glad  had  been 
omitted,  there  is  a  coincidence  of  opinion  of  all  (unless 
it  may  be  inferred  from  what  was  said  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Morsib]  that  he  forms  an  exception) 
that  Congress  cannot  with  any  propriety,  regarding  the 
interest  of  the  people  of  this  District;  whose  local  Le- 
gislature they  are,  and  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the 
Union,  legislate  to  effect  any  of  the  objects  which  these 
petitioners  ask,  even  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
being  settled,  the  only  question  is,  in  what  way  is  it 
most  expedient  and  proper  to  dispose  of  such  petitions? 
The  two  propositions  presented  for  the  consideratioii 
of  the  Senate  are,  first,  shall  the  petition  be  rejected? 
secondly,  shall  the  petition  be  received,  and  the  prayer 
rejected? 
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I  amy  Mid  Mr.  B.,  clearly  in  favor  of  the  first  of  these 
ropositions,  as  the  most  direct  and  Qne/iuivocal  expres- 
on  oF  opinion  against  these  petitioners  the  Senate  cai) 
i«re«  SMiU»  if  that  sliall  fai]»  I  will  vote  for  the  other*  as 
se  second  in  point  of  strength.     I  would  most  sirenu- 
usly  insist  on  the  first  course  being  taken*  but  for  the 
Act    that  several  southern  Senators  [Messrs.  King  of 
Wlabacna,  and  Kme  of  Georgia]  who  have  addressed  the 
Senate,  are  averse  to  it,  and  several  from  the  non-slave- 
iol<lisi£^  States,  whose  opinions  are  altogether  with  us, 
lawe^  constitutional  scruples.    I  consider  this  diversity  of 
ipinion  at  this  time  particularly  unfortunate,  more  espe- 
:saUjr   as  respects  the  southern  delegation i  and  if  this 
w^ere  a  matter  of  ordinary  importance,  or,  important  as 
t  ia»  if,  as  heretofore,  these  petitions  were  presented  by 
iKe  Society  of  Friends,  (a  class  for  whose  virtues  all  en- 
tertain the  highest  possible  respect,)  rather  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avowing  their  opinions  than  with  a  wish  that  any 
action  of  Conj^ess  should  take  place,  I,  for  one,  would 
concede  a  pomt,  and  yield  my  opinion  to  meet  the  views 
of  others;  but  there  are  other  coadjutors,  more  formida- 
ble in  numbers,  more  dangerous  in  their  views  and  in- 
tentions, and,  I  must  add,  showing  little  scruples  as  to  the 
means  ibey  shall  use;  and  it  is  also  to  be  considered  that 
while  we  are  debating  this  question,  there  is  in  the 
South  a  heretofore  unknown  excitement.    Influenced 
by  these  considerations,  I  have  found  it  impossible  to 
yield  a  single  point  by  way  of  concession  in  deference 
to  the  opinions  of  others;  and,  notwithstanding  all  I  have 
heard  about  the  danger  of  a  false  issue  being  made  by 
involving  the  right  of  petition,  being  confounded  in  the 
■rinds  of  the  people  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  with 
the  already  too  perplexing  question  of  *<  abolition,"  I 
eannot  be  deterred  from  my  course  for  fear  of  consequen- 
ces which  do  not  and  ought  not  legitimately  to  follow. 
1  have  said  (continued  Mr.  B.^  alreadjr  that  I  consider 
a  refusal  to  receive  these  abolition  petitions  as  the  most 
direct  way  of  meeting  and  negativing  them.     I  will  elu- 
cidate this  idea  b^  a  reference  to  the  ordinary  proceed- 
ing^ on  a  bill.    It  ts  the  undoubted  right  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  to  propose  by  a  bill  such  provisions  as 
he  may  think  promotive  of  the  common  weal.     The  or- 
dinary course,  we  know,  is  to  test  the  merits  of  a  prop- 
osition of  this  sort  on  the  question  of  engrossment  for  a 
third  resdiag,  when  each  member  determines  for  him- 
self the  propriety  of  the  act  or  the  shape  proposed. 
But  if  the  Senate  should  think  the  enactment  improper 
in  any  shape  whatever,  a  motion  may  be  nude  to  reject 
the  bill  after  the  first  reading.     If  the  Senate  should  be 
averse  to  the  proposition  in  the  manner  proposed,  or  in 
any  shape  which  amendments  could  give  to  it,  and 
should  also  think  it  improper  to  permit  the  question  to 
be  agitated,  they  would  refuse  leave  to  introduce  it;  in 
which  case  the  Senate  would  not  liave  possession  of  the 
bill,  nor  the  member  asking  leave  part  with  it.     I  con- 
aider  the  refusal  to  receive  these  petitions  as  comparing 
with  a  refusal  to  grant  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  and  the 
second  proposition,  made  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr.  BucHAiTAir,]  to  reject,  immediately  after  re- 
ceiving, the  prayer  which  they  contain,  as  comparing 
with  a  motion  to  reject  a  bill  after  the  first  reading. 

If  a  member  of  the  Senate  should  rise  here  now,  and 
ask  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to  meet  tlie  views  of  these 
petitioners,  what  course  ought  to  be  taken?  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  the  Senate  would  refuse.  Suppose  the 
matter  had  proceeded  to  the  <<  authoritative  command," 
to  which  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wail] 
alluded,  and  the  Senator  was  even  instructed  by  a  Legis- 
lature of  a  State  to  offer  it,  would  the  Senate  be  bound 
to  grant  leave f  I  think  we  ought  not,  and  would  not. 
If  the  Senate  would  not  entertain  this  proposition  when 
offered  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  a  State  Legis- 
lature! it  is  something  siogubr  if  they  shall  be  bouQd  to 


do  so  when  presented  by  a  few  individuals  of  a  State, 
because  they  choose  to  adopt  the  form  of  a  petition .  It 
is  upon  this  consideration  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  re< 
ceiving  these  petitions,  and  not  that  I  entertain  the  opin- 
isn  intimated  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr. 
Calhouh,]  that  reception  gives  Jurisdiction  over  the 
subject. 

To  ascertain  the  subject-matters  upon  which  we  may 
act,  we  must  look  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  know  that  precedents  are  sometimes  resorted 
to  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  former  Congresses  as  to 
the  proper  construction  of  the  constitution.  These,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  do  carry  us,  in  some  instances, 
beyond  our  proper  and  legitimate  sphere.  These  are 
bad  enough,  and  ought  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  on^ 
but  to  resort  to  petitions  on  file  would  be  still  worse.^ 
If  that  were  done,  even  in  this  case,  we  should  find  our* 
selves  already  entertaining  jurisdiction;  for  there  are 
many  such  petitions  on  our  files,  from  the  establishment 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  thought  by  some  we  are  preclu- 
ded ft-om  taking  this  strong  ground,  and  meeting  these 
petitions  in  limine^  by  a  provision  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  found  among  the  amendments,  article 
1st,  in  these  words:  "  Congress  shall  make  no  law  re« 
specting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble  and  petition  the  Government  for 
a  redress  of  grievances." 

There  appears  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion, 
among  Senators  who  have  preceded  me,  as  to  the  proper 
Kmit  of  the  right  of  petition.  While  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  on  my  right  [Mr.  Wam]  admits  that  the 
petition  should  be  respectful  in  language  to  the  body  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  in  defining  its  objects,  he  says, 
•<  it  should  be  as  broad  as  the  constitution  itself."  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Kmo]  is  willing  to  admit  no 
excepion  whatever,  either  a^  to  language  or  object.  I 
say  none;  for,  after  disclosing  that  he  would  vote  to  re- 
ceive a  petition  requesting  Congress  to  abolish  slavery 
m  the  State  of  Georgia,  I  know  of  no  stronger  case 
which  could  be  put.  The  opinion  of  the  Senate  is  man- 
ifested in  the  rejection  of  petitions  for  disrespectful 
language,  appears  to  be  in  accordance  with  that  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  [Mr.  Wall,] 
that  it  is  not  their  duty  to  receive  petitions  containing 
abuse  of  themselves,  when  it  appears  that  the  form  of 
petition  has  been  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  sUndering 
and  abusing  them  as  a  body,  or  individuals  composing  it. 
Upon  the  second  branch,  no  case  has  happened  in  which 
the  reception  of  a  petition  has  been  resisted,  requesting^ 
Congress  to  do  an  unconstitutional  act.  That  such  peti- 
tions may  be  presented,  is  easy  to  imagine;  and  that 
these  now  presented  are  so,  I,  for  one,  have  no  doubt. 
Am  I,  and  those  who  think  with  me  on  this  point,  bound 
by  this  provision  of  the  constitution  to  receive  these  pe- 
titions, by  the  force  of  this  provision f  On  a  careful 
examination  of  it,  I  think  not.  The  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  a  right  peaceably  to  assemble  and 
petition  the  Government— for  what?  For  a  redress  of 
grievances.  But  are  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  bound 
to  receive  and  consider  complaints  on  subjects  wholly 
beyond  their  control,  and  palpably  not  within  their  del- 
egated powers,  by  whatever  exciting  circumsUnces  they 
may  be  attended,  and  however  much  they  may  endanger 
the  peace  and  repose  and  safety  of  another  portion  of 
this  widely  extended  community  >.  Suppose  petitioners, 
choosing  to  consider  themselves  aggrieved  for  the  want 
of  an  established  religion,  should  request  Congress  to 
make  a  law  "respecting  an  establishment  of  religion," 
which  Congress  is  prohibited  to  do  in  the  first  clause  of 
this  y^y  amcadment,  wottld  that  be  a  grieyaace  which 
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Congress  could  redress?  Or  suppose  they  should  peti- 
tion Congress  to  change  the  form  of  the  Government  it- 
self from  a  republic  to  tn  elective  or  hereditary  mon- 
archy, could  you  grant  redress?  Would  the  subject  of 
complaint  be  a  grievance?  Why,  would  we  entertain 
them,  consider  of  them?    No,  1  say,  reject  instantly. 

These  grievances  most  be  their  own,  not  those  of 
others.  In  what  way  conceivable  are  thes6  petitioners, 
inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  interested  in  the  question 
what  property  the  inhabitants  of  other  States  or  Districts 
or  Territories  shall  hold,  or  in  the  conditions  and  re- 
strictions upon  which  they  shall  hold  it?  About  as  much 
as  they  are  in  the  affairs  of  the  people  of  Indiai  and 
if  they  should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  think  their  bar- 
barity and  ignorance  of  Christianity  a  grievance,  they 
could,  with  as  much  propriety,  send  us  a  petition  to  fit 
up,  with  the  funds  of  the  Government,  a  missionary  es- 
tablishment, as  they  can  interfere  in  the  matters  to 
which  these  petitions  relate.  Sir,  1  say,  then,  that  the 
holding  of  slaves  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  a  nuitter  of  no  grievance  to  the  citizens  of 
non-slaveholding  States,  in  the  legal  sense  of  that  word; 
and  if  it  could,  by  construction,  be  so  considered,  it  is 
one  which  Congress  cannot,  b;^  any  possibility,  redress. 
I  am  willing  to  adopt  the  definition  of  the  right  of  peti- 
tion advanced  by  the  Senator  ttom  New  Jersey,  [Mr. 
Wall,]  <<  that  it  is  as  broad  as  the  constitution,'*  if  it  is 
not  to  be  made  broader.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
[Mr.  Wall,]  in  searching  to  find  some  ground  upon 
which  to  rest  this  complaint  of  grievance,  nss  said  that 
**  the  grievance  of  one  American  citizen  is  a  grievance 
to  all,  and  that  all  may  complain  of  it,"  but  then  pre- 
supposes that  this  one  citizen  considers  the  matter  com- 
plained of  as  a  grievance.  If  this  petition  came  in  aid 
of  one  presented  by  tliose  owning  slaves  here,  this  argu- 
ment would  be  fair;  but,  so  far  from  that  being  the  case, 
the  reverse  is  known  to  be  true.  Sir,  suppose  certain 
citizens,  having  no  property  at  all,  should  represent  that 
other  citizens  had  large  fortunes,  and  request  an  agrari- 
an law  by  which  all  would  be  made  equal — would  the 
gentleman  tell  us  that  the  ''grievance  of  one  citizen  is 
that  of  another,"  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  a  ground- 
less complaint?  Wait,  sir,  until  those  who  have  prop- 
erty think  fit  to  consider  its  possession  a  grievance,  and 
request  to  be  relieved  from  it.  The  two  cases  are  simi- 
lar in  every  respect,  except  that  these  petitioners  do 
not  desire  to  be  benefited  by  the  dispossessing  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  District  of  their  property. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  not  bound  to  listen  to  griev- 
ances when  Congress  has  no  power  to  redress  them, 
as  I  think  we  are  not,  this  question  should  be  settled 
with  reference  to  the  right  of  Congress  to  interfere  in 
the  question  uf  slavery.  We  derive  our  power  and  ju- 
risdiction over  the  District  of  Columbia,  first,  from  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and,  secondly,  from 
the  acts  of  cession  by  Virginia  and  Maryland.  From  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  we  derive  those  gene- 
ral powers  which  Congress  may  exercise  over  the  Dis- 
trict, in  common  with  all  the  country  embraced  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  Union.  By  the  acts  uf  cession. 
Congress  is  subrogated,  as  the  local  Legislature  of  the 
District,  to  all  the  powers  possessed  by  the  respective 
liegislatures  making  these  cessions,  with  such  limitations 
as  they  have  made.  If  there  were  not  a  single  word 
said  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  I  think  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  power  itself,  that  it  does,  and  must 
necessarily  rest  exclusively  with  the  Legislatures  of  the 
respective  States.  Congress  has  no  power  to  say  who 
shall  and  who  shall  not  be  held  to  service;  whether  that 
service  is  a  qualified  or  an  unqualified  service;  whether 
it  is  general  as  to  time,  or  limited.  Could  Congress  in- 
terfere with  the  Uws  of  apprenticeship  common  to  all 


the  States,  by  which  persons  are  held  to  service  for  a 
limited  time;  or  when  liberty  is  taken  away  for  aotscooi- 
mitted,  as  under  the  vagrant  laws  of  sonie  of  the  9lalcsi 
can  Congress  contravene  these  laws?  But  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  advert  to  these  general  principle^  for  tiie 
question  is  settled  and  fixed  by  the  constitution.  Tbe 
third  clause  of  the  second  section,  article  fourth,  ex- 
pressly provides  that  **  no  person  held  to  service  or  la- 
bor in  one  State,  under  tbe  laws  thereof*  escaping  inte 
another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  r^fuklioa 
therein,  be  discharged  ttom  such  service  or  labor,  Uit 
shall  be  delivered,  upon  claim  of  the  party  to 
such  service  or  labor  may  be  due."  There  it 
pressly  reserved  to  the  State  Legislatures  to  say  i 
service  may  be  due.  If  this  provision  had  not  been  in- 
serted, so  nr  as  respects  the  powers  of  the  general  Gor- 
emment,  the  same  conclusions  would  have  resulted 
from  the  construction  of  the  first  clause  of  sectioti  niDtb, 
article  first,  made  irrevocable  by  article  'fifth,  in  which 
power  is  g^ven  to  Congress  to  prohibit  the  introdoctios 
of  such  persons  as  the  States  then  existing  thougbt  prop- 
er to  admit  in  the  year  1808;  which  power  Cof^greas 
has  exercised,  bv  prohibiting  the  further  introduction  of 
slaves  in  the  United  States,  under  the  severest  penalty. 
The  general  Government  being  one  of  limited  powei% 
whenever  a  power  of  a  particular  subjed  is  granted  to 
a  certain  extent,  it  cannot  be  exercised  beyond  the  limit 
prescribed,  and  the  idea  of  its  being  general  is  preclu- 
ded. Congress  had,  by  this  provision,  power  to  prohib- 
it the  further  introduction  of  slaves  in  1808,  and,  by 
consequence,  no  other  power  over  the  subject. 

The  idea  of  any  other  power  is  also  negatived  by  rep- 
resentation being,  to  a  certain  extent,  based  upon  this 
description  of  people;  we  look  in  vain  for  any  other 
power  than  the  one  alluded  to  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States;  we  are  obliged  to  look  for  it  in  the  ads 
of  cession  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.    The  Senator  fros 
Virginia  [Mr.  Lbiob]  has  shown,  in  a  very  able  ai^gn- 
roent,  which  I  should  only  weaken  by  repetition,  that 
the  LegisUture  of  Virginia  had  not  themselves,  by  tbe 
constitution  of  that  SUte,  the  power  of  abolishing  sla- 
very.   Their  powers  are  also  limited  by  constitution^ 
law.     No  such  power  was  delegated  to  them  by  tbe  pMCo- 
ple;  the  Legislature  being  restnuned  from  interfering 
with  property  in  the  same  manner  that   Congress  is. 
How  is  it,  then,  possible  for  the  LegisUiture  of  that  State, 
by  any  act  of  cession,  or  any  other  act,  to  clothe  Con- 
gress with  more  power  than  they  possessed  themselves? 
The  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  being  parts  of 
two  States,  did  not,  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes,  empower  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  within  the 
States  of  which  they  formed  part,  nor  did  they  empower 
the  State  Legislatures  to  do  it.     How  is  it,  then,  that 
they  have  not  this  portion  of  power,  never  given  up; 
and  how  is  it  Congpress  has  got  \\\    Mr.  President,  (said 
Mr.  B.,)  if  it  were  even  admitted  that  Congress  has  any 
general  power  over  tbe  subject,  (which  has  not  been 
ever  contended  for  upon  this  floor,)  I  think  we  would 
find,  on  an  examination  of  the  acts  of  cession,  particu- 
briy  that  of  Virginia,  that,  so  far  from  authorizing  Con- 
gress to  abolish  slavery  in  this  District,  they  are  express- 
ly restrained.    They  are  expressly  required  to  protect 
<•  all  tlie  rights  of  the  citizens  therein"— rights,  aa  1  pre- 
sume they  then  were,  and  this  right  of  property  was 
one.    It  would  be  a  flagrant  breach  of  thi^  act  of  ces- 
sion, as  well  as  of  trust,  should  Congress  ever  consent 
to  adopt  the  measure  which  these  petitioners  ask.     Can 
slaves  be  taken,  as  suggested,  for  ■*  public  use?"    No; 
the  public,  as  such,  have  no  use  for  them;  and  the  gen- 
eral funds  of  the  Government,  intrusted  by  the  people 
to  our  care,  cannot  be  used  for  tbe  purpose  of  purcha- 
sing them  for  liberation.    For  these  reasons,  and  many 
more  which  might  be  urged,  (said  Mr.  B.,)  I  am  « 
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»1nion  we  have  no  power  over  this  subject,  and  that 
nnot  redrets  thegcy  which  the  petitioners  choose 
11  gprievances.  Disposed  as  1  am  at  all  times  to  treat 
loee  who  come  here  to  petition  with  the  utmost  re- 
>ect  and  kUidnessy  I  mig[ht,  although  it  cannot  be  con- 
dered  ma  a  matter  of  strict  right,  be  willing  to  receive 
icse  petitionsi  but,  sir,  the  excitement  which  prevails 
It  ihts  subject  in  the  State  from  which  I  come,  m  com- 
lon  witb  all  the  South,  whose  peace  and  security  are 
dreatened  by  these  proceedings,  compels  me  to  resist 
tkein  at  every  step  and  in  every  stage.     Are  these  peti- 
ioners  such  as  are  entitled  to  peculiar  grace  and  favor 
n  the  eyes  of  the  Senate^    Who  are  they?    They  are 
boae  who,  overlooking  the  ameliorations' which  might 
»e  made  in  the  condition  of  those  immediately  around 
liein,  ^ive  wings  to  their  charity,  and  seek  to  interfere 
fli   the  affairs  of  others.     Sir,  1  do  not  allude  particu^ 
airly  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  have  annually,  from 
ftie  formation  of  the  Government,  sent  to  Congress  such 
a  document  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  continual  claim, 
and  to  declare  their  opinion  upon  the  subiect,  than  with 
any  wish  or  ezpecUtion  that  their  views  will  be  adopted; 
but  it  is  to  the  abolitionists,  who  came  in  as  auxiliaries, 
with  respect  to  some  of  whom  1  do  not  entertain  the 
same  favorable  opinion.    Sir,  I  do  not  intend  to  follow 
the  course  some  have  taken,  of  denouncing,  en  masse, 
this   class  of  people  at  the  North  as  fanatical,  or  hypo- 
critical,  or  diabolical.     Some  there  are  among  them,  I 
hare  no  doubt,  who  are  agitators  for  the  love  of  mis- 
chief, and  who  would  be  willing  to  involve  the  whole 
South  in  one  scene  of  civil  commotion,  rather  than  de- 
sist from  these  schemes,  which  alone  gives  them  import- 
ance.     This  class,  actuated  by  a  depraved  ambition, 
without  regard  to  consequences,  however  awful,  prefer  to 
be  distinguished  by  being  the  instigators  of  crime,  rather 
than  remain  in  that  obscurity  to  which  nature  has  des- 
tined them.    To  these  I  have  not  one  word  to  say;  they 
are  joined  to  their  iniquities,  let  them  go;  but  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  reflect  for  themselves,  and  who  have 
been  misled  in  associating  with  others  unworthy,  by  mis- 
taken ideas  of  philanthropy,  ([and -I  hope  this  class  is 
numerous,)  1  would  suggest  a  few  considerations.  They 
all  admit  that  they  have  legally  no  rig:ht  to  act  upon  the 
subject  of  sUvery  in  other  States;  neither  Congress  nor 
the  State  Governments  can  touch  this  subject.    Is  there 
not  an  impropriety  in  your  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
others,  by  numerous  voluntary  associations,  by  raising 
large  sums  of  money,  with  which  you  have  lenlly  no 
right  to  intermeddled    Do  you  suppose  yourselves  ca- 
pable of  suggesting  considerations  upon  the  subject 
which  have  not  occurred  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  slavery  all  their  lives,  and  have 
made  it  the  constant  theme  of  reflection  and  study }   Do 
you  suppose  that,  among  the  countrymen  of  Washing- 
ton, Jenerson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Henry,  Marshall,  and 
of  Lowndes,  there  are  not  men  who  have  equal  saga- 
city with  yourselves,  and  who  are  ready  to  do  every 
thing,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives,  to  effect  any 
object  which  would  promote  their  country's  prosperity 
and  happiness?    Is  there  not  a  manifest  indelicacy  in 
doing  sor    Do  you  think  that  you  could  be  induced  to 
alter  the  legislative  and    constitutional  institutions  of 
your  own  States  on  the  dictation  of  others,  who  are  not 
residents  of  your  States,  whose  interests  are  in  no  way 
affected  by  such  change.^    If  arguments  to  show  you 
the  impolicy  or  impropriety  of  the  political  institutions 
or  your  own  States  should  fail  to  induce  you  to  change 
them,  do  you  suppose  they  would  become  more  convin- 
cing if  to  argument  they  should  add  the  grossest  abuse? 
If  you  ihould  discover  those  interfering  with  your  affairs, 
heaping  the  most  degrading  epithets  upon  you  which 
the  bnguage  furnishes,  forming  associations  to  force  you 
to  do  unwillingly  what  you  would  not  assent  to  willingly, 


would  it  not  have  a  tendency  to  steel  the  mind  against 
the  force  even  of  truth  itself?  Do  you  suppose  the  pub- 
lication of  pictorial  representations  and  pamphlets,  fab- 
ricating the  grossest  misrepresentations,  libelling  the 
whole  South,  calcuUted  to  produce  any  other  feeling 
than  exasperation?  It  is  for  such  trash  as  this  that  they 
levy  contributions  on  you,  which  you  are  induced  to  fur- 
nish from  feelings  of  (I  must  say)  mistaken  philanthro- 
py. Acknowledging  there  is  no  legal  right  to  interfere 
with  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  South,  societies  are 
formed,  presess  are  established,  papers  and  pamphlets 
are  issued,  pictorial  representations  are  struck  and  cir- 
culated, almost  entirely  at  the  North,  where  slavery  does 
not  exist,  under  the  pretext  of  elightening  the  South 
upon  the  subject.  These  papers  do  not  circulate  in  the 
South.  It  is  easy  to  foresee,  if  your  pursue  this  plan, 
while  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  North  may  be  well 
affected  towards  the  object  you  desire;  that  those  of  the 
South  must  become  more  and  more  against  it.  It  has 
already  had  that  effect.  Slaver}'  was  fast  disappearing 
from  the  most  northern  of  the  southern  States.  There 
was,  in  each  of  these  States,  a  strong  party  inclined  to 
hasten  the  period  when  it  should  become  entirely  ex- 
tinct. They  were  using  efforts  to  bring  about  that  con- 
summation. The  effect  of  the  abolition  movement  in 
the  North  has  entirely  silenced  all  these;  no  inducement 
could  make  them  move  in  the  matter.  Another  effect 
of  these  publications  must  be  to  estrange  those  feelings 
of  kindness,  and  affection,  and  sympathy,  which  all  por- 
tions of  this  republic  should  feel  for  each  other.  The 
main  strength  of  the  Government  consists  in  this;  de- 
stroy these  feelings,  and  it  will  be  worthless;  indeed,  it 
cannot  long  survive.  The  inevitable  tendency  of  this 
course  must  be,  whether  you  design  it  or  not,  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  political  party,  if  any  considerable  number 
of  the  people  of  the  northern  States  unite  together  upon 
these  principles  of  anti-slavery.  It  is  already  assuming 
that  aspect.  The  leaders  are  already  beginning  to  throw 
off  the  mask.  I  see  that  a  certain  document,  which  is 
in  a  paper  before  me,  issued  by  the  head  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Abolition  Society  of  New  York, 
contains  strictures  on  the  late  message  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  and  on  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
itself.  The  course  which  the  Governor  of  that  State 
has  thought  it  his  duty  to  pursue  on  this  subject  has 
called  down  upon  him  the  particular  displeasure  of  tliis 
person,  and,  I  suppose,  of  the  society  he  represents. 

For  his  enlightened  and  liberal  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject, he  is  threatened  with  political  martyrdom,  in  the 
following  language:  "The  time  may  not  be  far  distant 
when  the  ghost  of  this  message  will  haunt  your  dreams 
of  popularity  by  day  and  by  night,  and  show  its  spectral 
form  astride  every  path  of  your  future  advancement. '* 
No  avowal  could  be  more  distinct  than  this.  The  ob- 
ject of  those  who  lead  in  this  agitation  is  to  drive  from 
political  stations  all  those  who  oppose  their  views,  and, 
by  consequence,  to  get  those  in  who  will  favor  them; 
that  being  achieved,  they  will  be  prepared  to  give  law 
to  their  own  party  to  act  efficiently,  by  the  enactment 
of  laws  to  suit  their  views*  What  must  be  the  result  of 
this?  Will  the  South  submit?  I  say  they  will  not. 
Their  opiniohs  are  fully  made  up,  and  ihey  have  as  one 
man  taken  their  stand.  I  say,  knowing  fully  the  feelings 
of  that  part  of  the  South  from  which  1  come,  that  the 
subject  never  can  be  touched  except  with  the  point  of 
the  sword.  I  state  this,  not  as  a  threat,  but  as  a  true 
statement  of  public  feeling.  If  any  general  move  upon 
this  subject  should  ever  be  made,  my  constituents  are 
among  those  who  will  oppose  to  it  all  the  physical  pow- 
er of  the  State,  if  it  be  attempted  through  the  invidious 
efforts  of  emissaries;  if  they  should  be  detected,  there 
is  no  power  upon  earth  that  can  rescue  them  from  pun- 
ishment.   Mercy  to  him  who  shows  it,  is  the  rule;  and 
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he  who  lifls  his  own  liand  against  the  peace,  the  quiet, 
and  security,  of  a  whole  community,  must  expect  their 
hands  to  be  raiset)  against  him.  1  warn  you  that  another 
consequence  must  follow,  of  the  most  awful  character, 
if  these  mad  schemes  take  effect.  The  slaves  of  the 
South  may  be  excited  to  rebellion;  (he  lives  of  many 
women  and  children  may,  and  probably  would,  be  lost 
in  the  onset;  but  every  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  the 
two  races  must  know  that  it  would  end,  and  that  quick- 
ly,  in  the  entire  destruction  of  the  African  race.  The 
spectacle  of  slaves  cutting  the  throats  of  their  masters, 
mistresses,  and  their  children,  would  be  changed  into 
one  equally  horrid*-the  masters  seeing  their  faitnful  ser- 
vants slaughtered  in  bis  presence,  and  unable  to  protect 
their  lives  against  the  attacks  of  an  infuriated  people  in 
arms.  Is  this,  then,  true  philanthropy  either  to  the 
white  or  black  race?  These  consequences,  I  believe, 
will  as  certainly  follow  as  that  I  see  through  that  window 
the  light  of  day.  If,  after  considering  these  results,  too 
horrible  to  be  enumerated,  which  must  follow  this  mad 
Interference  of  the  abolitionists,  vou  still  determine  to 
persist,  go  on,  you  will  ultimately  see,  when  too  late, 
in  the  destruction  of  that  race  which  you  would  assist, 
in  the  ruin  and  rapine  and  civil  strife  of  the  people  of 
this  Union,  in  the  overthrow  of  this  Union  itself,  the 
consummation  of  a  mad,  mistaken,  and  misdirected  feel- 
ing of  philanthropy. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  here  close  my  remarks,  but 
for  some  observations  which  have  fallen  from  Senators 
in  the  course  of  this  debate,  which  I  am  sorry  were  not 
omitted.  The  Senator  from  Coimecticut  before  me  [Mr. 
NxLSs]  told  us  that  there  is  no  use  of  avoiding  this  ques- 
tion; that  we  might  as  well  meet  it  and  discuss  it  at  once; 
<and  at  the  same  time  he  informs  us  that  he  considers 
slavery  as  **a  moral  and  political  evil."  Sir,  we  have 
nothing  to  discuss  as  to  our  legal  and  political  rights — all 
admit  them;  as  to  its  political  influence  and  bearing  on 
the  institutions  of  the  slaveholding  States,  it  is  our  own 
business,  not  his  nor  his  constituents.  We  will  discuss 
this  question,  if  we  please,  among  ourselves;  but  I  trust 
the  time  is  far  distant  when  we  shall  think  it  proper  to 
discuss  this  or  any  other  question,  touching  our  own 
rights,  with  those  who  have  no  interest  with  us.  If  there 
is  any  political  evil  in  slavery,  the  evil  is  all  upon  our- 
selves; for  I  challenge  that  Senator,  or  any  other  Senator, 
to  point  out  to  me  any  spot  on  this  globe  where  the  Af- 
rican race  is  more  happy,  more  contented,  better  sup- 
plied with  every  thing  which  makes  life  desirable,  than 
in  the  southern  and  slaveholding  States.  As  to  it  being 
morally  an  evil,  by  which  I  undei*stand  him  to  mean  that 
it  is  demoralizing,  I  deny  it  entirely;  and  I  refer  for  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  to  the  southern  people  themselves. 
In  what  country  is  there  more  of  moral  virtue  or  more 
of  those  high  qualities  of  the  mind,  based  on  virtue, 
which  command  our  respect  and  admiration?  I  say  they 
compare,  without  disadvantage,  with  the  people  of  any 
other  part  of  this  or  any  other  country.  Sir,  I  must  also 
express  my  deep  regret  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr.  BucHAHAv,]  whose  sentiments  generally  met 
my  approbation,  and  were  such  as  became  him,  intima- 
ted the  same  opinion. 

[Here  Mr.  Bcchakait  explained.  He  had  no  doubt 
(hat  the  people  of  the  southern  States  were  as  virtuous 
as  any  oUier.  lie  only  spoke  of  the  subject  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  declared  it  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Pennsylvania  generally.] 

I  understood  it,  (resumed  Mr.  B.»)  as  all  amounting 
to  the  same  thing  in  the  end;  for  we  must  always  attest 
the  correctness  of  every  theory  by  practical  illustration; 
but  as  the  gentleman  has  disavowed  the  allusion,  1  have 
but  one  remark  more  to  make  toiiching  this  point,  that 
is,  to  point  out  to  gentlemen  the  impropriety  of  passing 
judgment  on  the  institutions  of  other  States.     Sir,  sup- 


pose I  should,  on  this  floor,  or  any  one  dsewbere,  hxt-^ 
ing  as  little  right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Penii^]v»> 
nia,  should  invade  that  State,  and  tell  him,  in  relation  \a 
a  kite  action  of  the  Lefi^ature  of  that  State,  tint  thqr 
have  resusciated  in  their  State  *<  a  monster;*'  9ii|>pose 
the  charge  should  be  carried  farther,  and  it  ahastM  be 
said  that  all  this  was  consummated  through  «  fraud  and 
bribery,"  what  would  the  gentleman  reply  ?  I  think  Ins 
reply  would  be  a  ready  one;  that  all  such  strictures  ate, 
to  say  the  least  of  them,  gratuitous,  and  that,  wfaeihcr 
true  or  false,  it  is  an  intermeddUng  with  matters  which 
do  not  concern  an^  but  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvmnia.  I 
think  this  is  the  mildest  answer  which  he  coukl  or  would 
give.  Sir,  I  might  go  farther,  but  this  one  Uloaftratioa 
will  suffice.  Mr.  President,  there  is  another  matter  to 
which  I  will  allude.  It  has  been  intimated  that  this  qocs« 
tion  has  been  raised,  or  rather  these  petitioos  bave  bees 
resisted  in  Umine,  for  the  purpose  of  makinp^  H  have  a 
political  bearing;  that  it  is  intended  to  operate  injuriously 
upon  the  prospects  of  a  particular  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  Upon  whom  this  is  intended  to  operate 
we  have  not  been  distinctly  informed.  Sir,  for  oue,  I 
deny  it.  How  is  it  possible  that  honorable  gentleoien 
can  think  that  any  southern  man,  either  here  or  else* 
where,  should  be  willing  to  mix  up  such  a  questiou  as 
this  with  the  little  ephemeral  miscalled  politics  of  the 
day?  Upon  this  subject,  so  far  as  the  State  from  which 
I  come  is  concerned,  there  is  no  party — upon  it  tliere  is 
no  diversity  of  opinion.  The  prosperity  of  that  Stale  is 
identified  with  it.  Are  we  willing  to  ride  this  important 
interest  on  the  result  of  a  presidential  contest.^  The 
thing  is  too  absurd.  We  have  no  other  interest  in  this 
contest  except  with  others  to  use  our  exertions  for  the 
choice  of  an  individual  who  will  honestly  and  faithfollf 
execute  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Sir,  much  has  been  said  about  excitement  produced 
by  the  agitation  of  this  subject.  Who  has  prmluced  it^ 
It  is  those  who  have  sent  these  petitions  here,  not  we 
who  resist  them.  It  has  become  us  to  speak  freely.  Iff 
that  is  to  be  deprecated  as  excitement,  it  is  nothing  more 
than,  from  the  nature  of  things*,  was  to  be  expected.  We 
apprehend  danger  not  only  to  the  safety  of  the  Souths 
but  to  the  integrity  of  this  Union  itself,  from  those  move* 
ments  in  favor  of  emancipation.  We  consider  their  de-* 
signs  dangerous,  and  the  means  they  are  every  day  usin^ 
calculated  to  bring  destruction  upon  the  country.  We 
have  exposed  this  freely,  as  we  were  in  duty  bound  to 
our  constituents  to  do.  If  I  were  to  say  to  my  constitu- 
ents that  all  is  safety,  that  no  danger  is  to  be  appreliend- 
ed,  that  the  abolitionists  are  few  in  number  and  decreas* 
ing,  I  should  not  tell  them  the  truth;  for  I  do  believe 
they  are  increasing  rapidly,  and  that  they  will  carry  theif 
schemes  to  a  most  dangerous  extent,  unless  promptly 
met,  and  their  views  negstived  by  the  most  decided  vote 
Congrets  can  give.  Sir,  I  was  somewhat  surprised,  and 
not  a  little  mortified,  that  the  Senator  from  Geoi*gia  near 
me  [Mr.  Kino]  should  think  it  necessary  to  unite  in  this 
denunciation  of  those  who  hold  the  negative  of  this  prop« 
osition.  What,  sir,  will  he  condemn  those  whose  inter* 
ests  are  identified  with  his  own,  because,  when  an  as* 
sault  is  msde  upon  our  common  rights,  when  we  have 
every  thing  at  stake,  we  prefer  the  adoption  of  the 
strongest,  the  most  direct  and  decided  measure?  If 
any  odium  is  to  be  attached  to  this,  I  stand  ready  and 
willing  to  bear  my  full  proportion.  Sir,  I  have  now 
submitted  what  I  intended  to  say,  having  said  even  this 
much  with  great  reluctance,  and  take  my  seat  under  the 
clear  persuasion  that  1  will  never  again  here  open  my 
lips  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Georgia,  said,  as  the  Senator  who  had 
just  taken  his  seat  seemed  with  others  to  have  somewhat 
misunderstood  the  import  of  what  he  had  said  on  a  for* 
mer  day,  he  would  hke,  before  the  question  was  finally 
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Laken,  to  correct  that  mininderstanding,  and  add  a  few 
peanarks  in  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Miaaiasippi .  He 
■rms  rery  anxious  that  the  difference  between  himself 
ft.nd  his  southern  friends  should  be  well  understood)  that 
too  much  should  not  be  made  of  it,  either  at  the  North 
or  at  the  South. 

Mr.  K.  said  he  thought  he  had  been  very  explicit 
wlien  he  before  briefly  addressed  the  Senate,  in  stating 
tliaty  on  the  subject  and  object  of  the  memorialists,  there 
wirss  no  difference  of  opinion  among  southern  members. 
nrikej  only  differed  upon  the  questions  raised  on  the  pre- 
liffBiinary  motion  made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
In  other  words,  they  agreed  on  the  subject  of  abolition  of 
akiwery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  memorial,  btit  differed  on  the  constitutional 
rif^t  of  petition  raised  under  the  motion;  and,  also,  upon 
the  expediency  of  contesting  that  right  on  the  present 
occauBion.     He  did  not  believe  that  they  could  differ  on 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  if  his  friends  had  not  suffered 
their  reasoning  faculties  to  be  obscured  by  the  excite* 
■sent  of  their  passions  and  the  influence  of  their  preju- 
<iicee.     Under  this  belief,  he  could  not  do  better  than  to 
remind   the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Cal- 
Howir,]  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  of  the  wise  ad* 
monition  of  the  Senator  himself  early  in  the  session. 

On  another  branch  of  this  same  subject,  the  Senator 
had  cautioned  the  Senate  against  the  establishment  of 
precedents  on  subjects  of  high  excitement.     He  very 
properly  stated  that,  on  such  occasions,  we  might  hastily 
eatablish  principles  dan^rous  to  the  constitution,  and 
embarrassing  in  future  times  to  our  legislation  under  it. 
His  friend  was  then  justifying  himself  to  the  southern 
people  in  advance  for  an  opposition  report  which  he  in- 
tended to  make  against  the  recommendation  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  annual  roesssge.     The  President  recom- 
mended to  Congress  so  to  regulate  the  action  of  the 
Government,  under  a  power  expressly  granted  to  it,  as 
to  effect  only  the  national  objects  for  which  it  was  grant- 
ed, and  avoid  any  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the 
States  on  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery,  for  which  it 
was  not  g^nted.     Whether  the  admonition  of  the  Sen- 
ator was  called  for  on  that  occasion,  might  better  appear 
on  a  discussion  of  that  branch  of  the  subject;  but  the 
admonition  was  certainly  a  wise  one,  and  he  wss  sorry 
the  Senator  had  lost  sight  of  it  in  the  motion  he  had 
made.     He  would  not  rebuke  his  southern  friends;  he 
believed  they  acted  under  excitement;  and,  if  they  er- 
red, they  erred  honestly,  and  believed,  no  doubt,  they 
were  doing  the  best  for  the  South.     He  thought  their 
error  so  palpable,  however,  that  he  hoped  he  would  be 
excused  for  the  remark,  as  a  general  one,  that  he  thought 
it  ill  became  gentlemen  of  the  South— ay,  gentlemen  of 
the  South— who  professed  to  be  struggling  and  strain- 
ing every  nerve  upon  all  occasions  to  preserve  the  con- 
stitution in  its  purity,  incautiously  to  put  their  foot  upon 
it  in  a  moment  of  irritation  at  the  conduct  of  a  few  de- 
fcided  and  mistaken  philanthropists.     The  South  wislted 
the  constitution  as  it  is,  iniaet  as  it  has  been  written,  so 
long  *  as  it  answered  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  fra- 
med. It  would  be  needed  by  us,  he  hoped,  af\er  the  abo- 
lition excitement  had  passed  off  and  been  forgotten.     A 
sentiment  had,  he  said,  fallen  from  a  Senator  from  Mas- 
■achusetts  that  had  been  much  censured  from  various 
quarters.     He  had  voted  against  the  Senator  on  the  oc- 
eaaon  out  of  which  the  remark  had  grown,  because  he 
did  not  believe  with  him  in  the  danger  to  the  constitu- 
tion.    But  when  a  Senator  believed  he  was  called  on  to 
violate  the  constitution,  the  sentiment  was  one  in  which 
he  fully  concurred.     Sir,  said  be,  if  the  walls  of  this 
Capitol  should  be  **  battered  down,"  they  may  be  built 
up  again;  but,  in  the  selfish  sectional  feelings  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  if  our  glorious  fabric  of  Government  should 
perish  in  the  conflict  of  sectional  -passion,  where  are  the 


political  journeymen  with  the  wisdom  or  the  patriotism 
to  reconstruct  the  noble  edifice,  with  all  its  present  sym- 
metry, usefulness,  and  beauty } 

Mr.  K.  thought  it  remarkable  that  his  southern  friends, 
who  were  opposed  to  him,  seemed,  by  their  arguments, 
to  have  lost  sight  of  the  very  nature  of  our  institutions, 
and  especially  of  the  essential  distinction  between  re- 
publican and  despotic  Governments. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  subjects,  he  said,  in  the 
whole  science  of  government,  was  that  of  reconciling 
the  peace  of  the  community  and  the  safety  of  established 
institutions,  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  individuals. 
Practically  and  theoretically  it  had  divided  the  world 
more  or  less  in  all  ages,  but  he  had  thought  that  it  was 
not  now  a  debatable  question  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  He  considered  it  settled  by  the  very 
form  of  our  Government  and  institutions;  for  it  was  ill 
the  establishment  of  the  form  of  Government  that  this 
question  was  usually  considered  and  settled.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  our  choice  (Mr.  K.  said)  was  purely  repub- 
lican. It  was  based  on  popular  opinion,  which  was 
known  to  be  mutable:  the  freedom  of  that  opinion  was 
secured,  as  was  also  a  free  and  unobstructed  intercourse 
between  Government,  the  ag^nt,  and  the  people,  the 
constituent  power.  The  opposite  form  of  Government 
(said  Mr.  K.)  assumes  that  Government,  when  once  es- 
tablished, is  always  right;  that  it  is  based  on  principles 
unchangeable;  its  acts  infallible;  and  the  Government  is 
to  be  guarded,  if  necessary,  by  its  own  organized  forces 
denying  any  voice  to  the  citizen  for  whose  g^od  it  was 
established.  It  was  strange  (Mr.  K.  said)  to  see  gentle- 
men, by  their  arguments,  actually  sustaining  the  latter 
in  opposition  to  the  former  system  of  gfovernment. 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  K.,)  there  is  no  good  without  alio/. 
The  privileges  allowed  to  the  citizen  under  a  free  con- 
stitution may  be,  and  are,  as  in  this  case,  very  oflen 
grossly  abuse<l,  the  community  troubled,  and  established 
mstitutions  endangered.  But  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  determined  that  these  abuses  are  rather  to 
be  combated  by  reason  and  patriotic  discretion,  than 
that  the  freedom  out  of  which  they  grow  should  be  de^ 
nicd.  In  other  words,  they  prefer  the  enjoyment  of  a 
rational  liberty  at  the  price  of  vigilance,  and  at  the  risk 
of  occasional  trouble,  by  the  errors  of  misguided  or  bad 
citizens,  to  that  repose  which  is  enjoyed  in  the  sleep  of 
despotism. 

However  unpatriotic,  then,  (said  Mr.  K.,)  these  peti- 
tioners may  be,  however  deluded,  however  mischievous 
in  every  sense,  and  however  we  may  reprobate  their 
conduct,  they  are  still  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  acknowledged  that  these  memorialists  were  highly 
reputable  and  peaceful  citizens,  as  those  belonginpf  tb 
the  Society  of  Friends  usually  are.  However  this  might 
be,  they  were  certainly  citizens,  submitting  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  'Government,  and  contributing  to  its  sup- 
port, and  must,  under  its  theory,  be  allowed  the  same 
rights  as  other  citizens.  They  must  be  allowed,  like 
other  citizens,  to  petition  the  Government,  the  Govern- 
ment having  a  perfect  right  to  reject  their  prayers  afjter 
receiving  their  petitions.  The  simple  right  of  petition 
was  the  most  harmless  and  inoffensive  of  all  possible 
rights,  if  it  be  properly  treated.  It  enforced  nothing 
and  effected  nothing  but  what  Government  thought 
proper  to  yield  to  it.  The  peaceable  exercise  of  the 
right,  however  idly  employed,  could  rarely  be  produce 
tive  of  miscliief,  though  it  might  sometimes  be  evidence 
of  mischievous  intentions.  The  greatest  dangler  was  in 
imprudently  and  unnecessarily  resisting  it.  All  history 
was  full  of  the  most  warning  instances  in  which  the  most 
worthless  men  and  tlie  most  worthless  principles  had 
been  elevated  to  unmerited  consequence,  by  opportuni- 
ties incautiously  given  them  uf  throwing  themselves  into 
the  breaches  of  a  violated  constitution. 
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He  had  been  asked  if  he  would  receive  a  petition  to 
abolish  slavery  in  Georgia?  This  -was  a  strong «nd  im- 
probable case;  but  he  had  answered,  and  would  still 
answer,  that  he  should  feel  bound  to  do  so,  and  would 
then  treat  it  with  that  contempt  which  so  extravagant  a 
proposition  would  deserve.  Mr.  K.  thought  we  had  no 
right  to  refuse  to  receive  a  petition,  if  made  by  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  touching  a  matter  that  con- 
cerned him  as  such.  These  he  thought  the  only 
essential  requisites  to  entitle  the  petition  to  a  reception. 
It  must  be  signed  by  citizens,  and  touching  their  inter- 
ests as  citizens.  We  could  not  be  embarrassed  by  peti- 
tions to  relieve  the  Ryots  of  the  East  Indies  from  the  op- 
pressions of  the  Zemindars,  or  from  the  heavy  exactions 
of  the  East  India  Company.  Petitions  for  such  a  pur- 
pose might  be  refused,  and  gentlemen  had  said  that  this 
memorial  might  be  refused  on  the  same  principles.  He 
thought,  himself,  that  they  were  meddling  with  a  matter 
that  should  not  concern  theroi  and  would  strongly  rec- 
ommend to  them  to  attend  to  their  own  business,  and 
allow  the  people  of  the  District  to  attend  to  theirs. 
But  still,  it  was  insisted  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  a  national  Territory,  and  under  national  jurisdiction; 
that  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  District 
were  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  that  the  public  building^  and  a  vast  amount  of 
public  property,  in  which  they  have  a  common  interest, 
are  located  here;  that  the  District  is  governed,  to  some 
extent,  at  the  cost  of  the  nation;  in  short,  that  there  is 
that  kind  of  relation  between  the  people  of  the  District 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  citizens  of  the 
same  nation,  which  gives  them  an  interest  in  the  subject 
of  their  memorials.  However  light  this  reasoning,  it 
was  difficult,  on  principle,  to  get  round  it;  and  he 
thought,  at  any  rate,  we  should  not  settle  this  question 
on  nice  distinctions,  perhaps  convincing  to  ourselves, 
but  to  nobody  else. 

But,  (said  Mr.  K.,)  waiving  this  objection,  as  seems 
to  have  been  generally  done,  and  how  do  gentlemen  get 
round  the  constitutional  objection  of  their  motion?  Why, 
they  say  they  do  not  propose  **  to  pass  a  law"  to  abridge 
the  right  of  petition,  and,  therefore,  do  not  propose  to 
do  any  thing  which  the  terms  of  the  constitution  forbid. 
He  begged  that  his  southern  friends  would  reason  on 
this  as  they  would  reason  on  other  subjects;  that  they 
would  shake  oif  momentary  influences,  and  employ 
their  reasoning  faculties  for  the  discovery  of  truth.  If 
they  would  only  do  this,  they  could  not  disagree  with 
him  for  a  moment,  for  they  must  instantly  discover  that 
their  answer  was  a  palpable  evasion  of  the  constitution 
itself.  Mr.  K.  called  for  and  read  the  first  amendment, 
as  follows:  <*  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of 
the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  as- 
semble and  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

Congress,  under  this  article,  can  pass  no  law  to 
<' abridge"  the  right  of  the  people  to  petition  the  Gov- 
ernment. A  modern  commentator  on  the  constitution, 
of  some  note  and  much  ability,  in  noticing  this  part  of  the 
article,  dismissed  it  with  the  remark  that  it  was  totally 
unnecessary.  This  is  obvious  to  every  one  who  will 
consider  for  a  moment  the  relation  between  a  free  people 
and  the  Government  of  their  own  choice.  The  privilege 
belonged  (said  Mr.  K.)  to  the  form  of  government,  was 
united  with  it,  and  inseparable  from  it.  It  as  clearly 
belonged  to  the  people  on  the  formation  of  the  Govern* 
ment,  aa  did  the  right  to  use  the  English  language  with- 
out any  constitutional  provision  for  that  purpose;  and 
(said  Mr.  K.)  if  gentlemen  ^ill  only  look  at  the  constitu- 
tion, and  not  evade  it,  they  will  see  that  the  right  was 
not  acquired  by  the  constitution,  but  only  secured  by  it. 


The  right,  at  a  pre-existing  one,  was  expmaly  recog- 
nised by  the  language  of  the  constitution  itself.  Wkat 
was  the  language  applicable  to  the  question  before  the 
Senate?  It  prevented  Congress  from  paasin^^  any  lav 
**  abridging  the  right  of  the  people  to  petition  the  Gov- 
ernment," &c. 

Was  not  here  a  plain  and  express  recognition  off  the 
pre-existing  right?  *<  Abridge"  what?  His  friend  from 
Carolina  was  a  logician  as  well  as  a  statesman,  and  he 
would  ask  him  how  the  constitution  could  provide  against 
the  ''abridgment"  of  a  right  which  it  did  not  mcknowi- 
edge  to  exist?  Could  we  abridge  a  nonentity?  Could 
we  take  any  thing  from  nothing?  Could  we  add  securi- 
ties where  there  was  nothing  to  secure?  Certainly  not. 
Asa  thousand  naughts  added  will  make  nothing,  so  a 
cipher  cannot  he  r<rauced.  The  right,  then,  belonged 
to  the  people,  as  inseparably  incident  to  their  fonn  of 
government— was  acknowledged  to  exist  by  the  language 
of  the  constitution,  and  was  guardedly  secured  by  the 
provisions  of  that  instrument.  Yes,  (said  Mr.  K-,)  se- 
cured against  the  united  legislative  power  of  the  whole 
Government;  and  yet  gentlemen  propose  uncereinoBfi* 
ously  to  defeat  it  by  a  simple  motion  in  one  branch  of 
the  Legislature.  He  would  not  dwell  longer  upon  this 
branch  of  the  subject.  He  had  already  said  more  than 
was  necessary.  A  proposition  so  extraordinary  covld 
only  claim  attention  from  its  respectable  paternity:  cer- 
tainly not  as  a  fair  subject  of  argument  or  discuanon. 

Mr.  K.  said  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  intended  to  secure  a  free  intercourse 
between  the  people  and  their  Government,  and  eq>e- 
cially  to  place  beyond  doubt  the  right  of  petition. 

That  Congress  would  be  troubled  with  many  petitions 
it  could  not  grant,  and  would  occasionally  have  sulMint'* 
ted  to  it  propositions  foolish  and  extravagant,  was  a 
foreseen  incident  of  the  right,  and  one  that  could  not  be 
avoided  without  assuming  the  power  to  deny  the  right 
altogether.  The  fact  of  sending  a  petition  here  for  any 
purpose,  proved  that  the  petitioner  believed  he  had  a 
right  to  ask  it,  and  that  Congress  had  a  ri^t  to  grant  it. 
We  had  only  to  receive  the  petition,  look  into  it»  decide 
on  the  right  to  relief,  and  act  accordingly.  No  nwn  ever 
was  convinced  of  his  error  by  refusing  to  hear  him. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  (said  Mr.  K.,)  if  we,  by  the 
aid  of  our  prejudices,  should  be  able  to  convince  ourselves 
that  this  motion  may  be  sustained  without  a  violation  of 
the  contitution,  is  it  expedient  to  press  it  when  it  is  ap- 
parent that  we  would  never  be  able  to  convince  any 
body  else?    It  gave  no  promise  of  good,  in  the  moot 
favorable  view  of  it,  and  in  all  other  views  threatened  a 
great  deal  of  mischief.     All  these  extra  and  unnecessary 
issues,  attacking  popular  and  general  rights,  to  secure 
particular  rights,  threw  new  and  additional  weight  upon 
our  friends,  the  reasoning  and  patriotic  citizens  of  the 
North,  who  were  using  their  influence  in  the  way  they 
thought  most  efficient  to  put  down  the  misguided  en- 
thusiasm of  the  abolitionists.     The  evidences  of  every 
day,  as  well  as  our  general  reflections,  should  satisfy  us 
of  this.     An  unpopular  cause  was  always  strengthened 
by  union  with  a  popular  one.     The  abolition  of  slavery^ 
as  prayed  by  the  memorialists,  was  unpopulur,  and  we 
wished  it  to  be  more  so.    It  had  not,  he  believed,  a  single 
advocate  in  the  Senate.     There  might  be  an  exception 
or  two,  but  he  did  not  believe  it.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  right  of  petition  we  know  to  be  a  very  popular  raht. 
It  always  had  been  so,  and  no  considerable  portion  oitbe 
people  in  any  part  of  the  Union  would  allow  it  to  be  ques- 
tioned; and  if,  in  the  red  heat  of  excitement,  we  weld 
these  two  propositions  together,  the  unpopularity  of  the 
one  will  be  lost  in  the  popularity  of  the  other,  and  roea 
will  thus  be  brought  into  a  union  of  action,  who  are  at 
present  as  widely  separated  in  thought  and  purpose  as 
the  poles  are  asunder. 
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Iff  All,  be  ttid,  WM  a  social  and  sympathetic  being.    He 
as  si  ways  pleased  and  flattered  by  a  coincidence  of  opin- 
I  and  agreeing  in  one  measure  of  primary  importance, 
n  mre  more  readily  prepared  for  agreement  in  every 
t.hm£^  else.    On  the  other  band,  if  they  believe  others  ez- 
fcTftvagantly  wrong  upon  one  fundamental  principle,  they 
easily  believe  them  wrong  in  their  opinions  upon  every 
other;  and,  not  agreeing  in  that,  they  will  agree  in 
Slothing^.     Without  relerring  with  any  disrespect  to  a 
doctrine  in  which  he  did  not  agree,  be  could  cite  his 
southern  friends  to  the  reorganiiation  of  parties  at  the 
Sooth  on  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  as  a  practical  illus- 
'tmtion  of  the  truth  of  this  position.    Thousands  of  in- 
'telK^nt  men,  who,  in  politics,  formerly  agreed  in*every 
thing's  now  agreed  in  nothing,  because  they  did  not 
jigice  upon  the  doctrine  of  nullification;  and,  on  the 
other  band,  thousands,  who  formerly  agreed  in  nothing, 
now  agree  in  every  thing,  because  they  do  agree  in  that 
doctrine.     The  history  of  psrties  would  prove  the  same 
reaults  in  nmilar  eases  in  all  time  past,  and  tlie  same  re- 
solta  would  follow  similar  causes  in  all  time  to  come 
until  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man  should  be  es- 
sentially changed. 

What,  then,  (inquired  Mr.  K.,)  could  be  eained  by 
uniting  these  questions?  Nothing:  but  a  great  deal  lost  in 
eleraling  abolition  by  its  union  with  the  popular  right  of 
petition.     Being  entirely  prostrate  in  many  parts  of  the 
North,  and  he  hoped  weak  every  where  upon  the  true 
question  they  have  been  pressing,  they  wish  new  ground 
to  stand  on;  they  wish  something  that  they  may  carry 
upon  their  election  grounds,  and  use  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  southern  people.     We  already  saw,  he  said,  the  use 
they  weir  making  of  our  pretensions,  and  the  manner  in 
'Which  we  had  pressed  them.    By  such  motions  we  g^ve 
them  t4ie  advantage  of  insisting  that,  whilst  we  demanded 
our  own  rights,  we  had  no  respect  for  the  rights  of  others; 
that,  claiming  rights  under  the  constitution,  we  show  no 
regard  whatever  to  the  constitution  ourselves.     He  had 
been  among  the  people  of  the  North  during  the  past 
snmmer,  and  met  with  not  a  single  man  with  whose  sen- 
timents he  was  dissatisfied.     The  great  mass  of  the  in- 
telligent and  patriotic  were,  so  far  as  his  observation  ex- 
tended, perfectly  sound  on  the  subject.    Atl  they  seem- 
ed to  dread  was  the  imprudence  and  violence  of  the 
South,  in  the  extravagance  of  their  demands,  and  the 
multiplication  of  false  issues.     I'hey  seemed  to  have  full 
confidence  that  they  would  be  able  to  put  down  the 
agitators,  if  they  could  only  be  permitted  to  do  it  in  their 
own  way,  and  be  relieved  from  demands  which  could 
not  be  legally  {p^tified,  and  angry  denunciations  not  de- 
served.   He  was  also  gratified  to  notice  that  great  allow- 
snces  were  made  for  the  natural  excitementof  their  south- 
ern brethren  upon  this  delicate  and  irritating  subject. 
He  hoped  this  indulgence  would  continue;  but  he  really 
feared  that,  unless  his  southern  friends  wero  more  pru- 
dent and  more  just  towards  those  who  had  been  using 
every  means  in  their  power  to  put  down  agitation;  those 
who  bad  espoused  the  cause  of  the  South  in  every  form; 
the  apparent  injustice  would  ultimately  prove  beyond  all 
human  endurance;  and  those,  (said  Mr.  K.,)  of  all  polit- 
ical parties  at  the  North,  who  are  now,  and  have  been, 
our  open,  avowed,  and  active  friends,  if  they  do  not  be- 
come enemies,  must  become  indiflferent  to  our  rights 
and  to  us.    We  could  not  complain  of  these  as  enemies 
whom  we  rejected  as  friends. 

An  error  of  this  kind  had  just  been  repeated  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  But  for  this  repetition  he 
should  not  perhaps  have  noticed  a  mistake  of  a  similar 
nature  made  a  few  days  since  by  his  friend  from  Caro- 
lina. What  were  these  mistakes,  and  what  were  the 
consequences  they  would  naturally  lead  to?  He  said  it 
was  known  that  there  was  a  talented,  patriotic,  and 
highly  influential  member  of  the  other  House,  from  New 
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Hampshire,  [Mr.  Pixkcb,]  to  whose  diligence  and  de- 
termined efforts  he  had  heard  attributed,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  present  prostrate  condition  of  the  abolitionists 
in  that  State.  He  had  been  the  open  and  active  friend 
of  the  South  from  the  beginning,  and  had  encountered 
the  hostility  of  the  abolitionists  in  every  form.  He  had 
made  a  statement  of  the  strength  and  prospects  of  the 
abolitionists  in  his  State,  near  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  that  was  very  gratifying  to  the  people  of  the 
South.  This  statement  was  corroborated  by  one  of 
the  Senators  from  that  State  a  few  days  after,  and  the 
Senator  from  Carolina  rose,  and,  without  due  reflection, 
he  was  very  sure,  drew  from  his  pocket  a  dirty  sheet, 
an  abolition  paper,  containing  a  scurrilous  article  against 
the  member  from  New  Hampshire,  which  pronounced 
him  an  impostor  and  a  liar.  The  same  thing  in  effect 
had  just  been  repeated  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
against  one  of  the  best  friends  of  the  South,  Governor 
Marcy,  of  New  York. 

[Here  Mr.  Calbous  rose  to  explain,  and  said  he  had 
intended,  by  the  introduction  of  the  paper,  no  disrespect 
to  the  member  from  New  Hampshire;  and  Mr.  Black 
also  rose  to  say  he  onlv  wished  to  show  the  course  the 
abolitionists  were  pursuing,  and  their  future  views.] 

Mr.  KiHo  said  he  had  been  interrupted  by  the  Sena- 
tors, but  corrected  by  neither  of  them.  He  was  not  at- 
tacking their  motives,  but  only  exposing  their  mistakes. 
The  article  read  by  his  friend  from  Carolina  was  abusive 
of  the  member  from  New  Hampshire,  and  contradicted 
his  statements.  The  article  read  by  his  friend  from  Mis- 
sissippi against  Governor  Marcy  was  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter. It  abused,  menaced,  and  contradicted  him.  These 
abusive  productions  would  seem  to  be  credited  and 
adopted  by  those  who  used  thfem  as  evidence,  and  incor- 
porated them  in  their  speeches.  Here,  then,  was  a  con- 
test in  the  North  between  the  most  open  and  avowed 
friends  of  the  South  and  the  abolitionists;  and  we  had 
the  strange  exhibition  of  southern  gentlemen  apparently 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  latter,  who  were  continually 
furnishing  them  evidence  with  which  to  aid  them  in  the 
contest.  Did  gentlemen  call  this  backing  their  friends f 
What  encouragement  did  such  treatment  afford  to  our 
friends  at  the  North  to  step  forth  in  our  behalf? 

[Here  Mr.  K.  good  humoredly  remarked  to  his  friends 
from  Carolina  and  Mississippi,  that  they  seemed  greatly 
in  favor  with  the  abolitionists  here  lately;  that  they  did 
not  honor  him  with  any  of  their  papers.] 

He  objected  to  these  papers  as  any  evidence  of  any 
fact,  and  especially  objected  that  they  should  be  used 
by  southern  men  against  the  friends  of  the  South.  He 
would  not  even  carry  one  of  the  vile  vehicles  of  false- 
hood in  his  pocket.  The  whole  system  upon  which 
these  publications  were  conducted  seems  to  be  one  of 
pure  fiction,  falsehood,  and  fraud.  They  could  not  be 
relied  on  for  the  establishment  of  any  fact  whatever. 
And  this  was  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  to  his  mind 
against  the  good  intentions  of  the  intelligent  leaders  of 
the  abolition  societies.  There  were  doubtless  good 
men  among  them,  who,  without  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  had  been  too  easily  imposed  upon;  but 
that  the  master  spirits  of  the  mischief,  who  well  under- 
stood the  system  upon  which  they  acted,  could  be  actu- 
ated by  benevolent  motives,  was  very  improbable. 

As  these  abolition  papers  were  introduced  as  evi- 
dence, he  would  ask  his  friend  from  Carolina  one  single 
question,  and  that  was,  whether,  among  the  bushels  of 
this  trash  with  which  the  abolitionists  seemed  to  furnish 
him,  he  had  ever  seen  one  single  narrative  of  facts  in 
relation  to  slavery  at  the  South,  that  he  did  not,  as  a 
southern  man,  and  acquainted  with  the  subject,  either 
know  to  be  false,  or  believe  to  be  so?  He  did  not  know 
what  would  be  the  Senator's  answer  to  this;  but,  for 
himself,  he  would  say,  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath  if 
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required,  that,  in  all  the  abolition  publications  that  he 
had  ever  read,  he  had  never  seen  a  single  statement  of 
importance  in  relation  to  the  subject,  that  he  did  not, 
of  his  own  knowledge  as  a  southern  man,  know 
to  be  destitute  of  truth,  or,  from  the  incredible  na- 
ture of  the  story,  believe  to  be  so.  One  of  these  stories 
occurred  to  him,  which  might  be  selected  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  whole,  and  he  selected  it  only  because 
the  alleged  facts  were  confined  to  this  city;  and  gentle- 
men who  were  anxious  to  sustain  the  credit  of  these 
papers  could,  if  they  chose,  investigate  the  facts  stated. 
lie  referred  to  the  history  of  Miss  Mary  Brown,  (he  be- 
lieved that  was  the  name,)  whose  history  was  given  in 
one  of  the  anti-slavery  periodicals  during  the  last  sum- 
mer. Miss  Mary,  it  seemed,  was  a  very  pious  young 
lady,  born  of  free  parents  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
and  raised  in  the  same  place  to  years  of  maturity.  She 
was  walking  in  the  public  streets,  about  noon  day,  a 
few  years  since,  (as  she  certainly  had  a  right  to  do,  if 
slie  was  free,)  and  was  met  by  a  kidnapper,  of  no  less 
responsibility  than  the  marshal  of  the  District,  who 
seized  her,  and  carried  her  to  an  auction  then  going  on 
upon  Pennsylvania  avenue,  where  she  was  sold  to  a 
Mississippi  trader,  to  the  highest  bidder,  for  perhaps 
$350.  Now,  sir,  you  perhaps  suppose  that,  bemg  kid- 
napped and  sold  in  the  city  where  she  was  born  and 
raised,  she  was  immediately  sent  off,  to  prevent  some 
process  in  her  behalf;  but  not  at  all,  sir;  she  was  lodged 
in  the  jail  of  the  District,  and  there  remained  for  thirty 
or  forty  days  before  she  was  marched,  under  frightful 
suffering,  to  the  State  of  Mississippi.  After  much  af- 
fliction, and  some  adventures  there,  which  I  will  not  de- 
tail, she  makes  her  way  to  Cincinnati,  where  she  fur- 
nishes the  materials  for  her  biography,  of  which,  no 
doubt,  tens  of  thousands  of  copies  have  been  published 
and  circulated  by  these  pious  societies,  to  enlighten  the 
Christian  world  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  slaveholding  States.  Their  system 
seemed  to  be  one  of  unmixed  invention.  They  drew 
on  the  imagination  exclusively  for  facts.  Did  gentle- 
men ever  see  a  truth  in  one  of  these  papers  in  relation 
to  themselves?  if  not,  why  use  them  as  evidence 
against  their  northern  friends? 

A  great  deal  had  been  stated  in  one  form  or  other, 
and  in  one  quarter  or  other,  as  to  the  numbers  and  in- 
crease  of  these  disturbers  of  the  peace;  and  he  did  not 
undertake  to  say  what  was  the  fact.  He  learned,  and 
thought  it  probable,  that  they  had  increased  since  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  and  had  heard  also  the 
increase  attributed  to  the  manner  in  which  the  subject 
had  been  treated  here.  However  this  might  be,  what 
he  insisted  on  was,  that  those  base  productions  were  no 
evidence  of  the  fact,  or  of  any  fact,  and  especially 
should  not  be  used  by  southern  men,  in  opposition  to 
the  statements  of  high-minded,  honorable  men  at  the 
North,  who  were  the  active  and  efficient  friends  of  the 
South. 

If  gentlemen  wanted  further  evidence  of  the  reckless 
system  of  fabrication  and  falsehood  pursued  by  the  abo- 
lition fraternity,  he  would  give  them  another  proof  of 
it,  which  he  thought  would  settle  their  opinions  on  that 
point.  As  introductory  to  this  further  proof,  however, 
and,  in  fact,  as  a  necessary  part  of  it,  he  must  remind 
them  of  the  glowing  accounts  to  be  seen,  in  all  the  abo- 
lition prints,  of  the  great  success  and  triumphant 
march  of  the  missionary,  George  Thompson,  from  the 
time  of  his  arrival  in  this  country  until  compelled  to 
embark  rather  unceremoniously  on  a  return  voyage  to 
make  his  final  report  to  the  Glasgow  maids  who  sent 
him.  Every  number  of  almost  every  paper  which  fell 
under  his  eye  during  this  alleged  prosperous  mission  was 
filled  with  flattering  and  cordial  receptions,  crowded 
and  attentive  meetings,  brilliant  triumphs,  and  increasing 


resources.  All  statements  of  formidable  opposition  to 
him  were  flaOy  contradicted.  These  statements  vere 
generally  corroborated  by  Thompson,  until  the  dying 
declarations  of  his  mission*  when  the  truth  could  no 
longer  be  concealed,  or  falsehood  be  made  profitsble. 
At  any  rate,  we  found  him  contradicting  the  whole  pre- 
ceding history  of  his  mission,  in  letters  written  from  this 
country  to  England,  just  before  he  embarked.  Mr.  K. 
read  the  following  article  from  the  *'  Letds  Mercury," 
an  English  paper. 

**  Jl£:  George  TT^ompson.— -Letters  of  a  most  distrea- 
ing  nature  have  been  received  from  Mr.  George  Thomp- 
son, the  zealous  and  devoted  missionary  of  slave  eresnd- 
pation,  who  has  gone  from  this  country  to  the  United 
States,  and  who  writes  from  Boston.  He  aays  that  'the 
North'  (that  is.  New  England,  where  slavery  does  not 
exist,)  'has  universally  sympathized  with  the  South,' in 
opposition  to  the  abolitionists;  that  *  the  North  lias  let  fall 
the  mask;*  that  'merchants  and  mechanics,  priests  and 
politicians,  have  alike  stood  forth  the  defenders  of 
southern  despots,  and  the  furious  denouncers  of  nortben 
philanthropy;'  that  all  parties  of  politics^  especially  the 
supporters  of  the  two  rivals  for  the  presidential  oiBce, 
(Van  Buren  and  Webster,)  vie  with  each  other  in  deoons- 
cing  the  abolitionists;  and  that  even  religious  neo  sbun 
them,  except  when  the  abolitionists  can  fairly  gain  t 
hearing  from  them.  With  regard  to  himself,  he  speaki 
as  follows:  '  Rewards  are  offered  for  my  abduction  tnd 
assassination,  and  in  every  direction  1  meet  with  tboe 
who  believe  they  would  be  doing  God  and  their  country 
service  by  depriving  me  of  life.  I  have  appeared  ia 
public,  and  some  of  my  escapes  from  the  hands  of  ny 
foes  have  been  truly  providential.  On  Friday  last,  I 
narrowly  escaped  losing  my  life  in  Concord,  New  Husp- 
shire. '  « Boston,  September  1 1  .—This  morning  a  shon 
gallows  was  found  standing  opposite  the  door  of  vj 
house,  23  Bay  street,  in  this  city,  now  occupied  by 
Garrison.  Two  halters  hung  from  the  beam,  with  tb« 
words  above  them,  •  By  order  of  Judge  Lynch!"* 

The  contradiction  between  this  and  the  previoui  ac- 
counts referred  to,  he  hoped,  would  satisfy  gentlemen 
that  the  statements  of  abolitionists  were  not  worthy  of  the 
use  they  had  made  of  them  to  disprove  the  statemeB** 
of  honorable  men. 

Other  errors,  he  thought,  had  been  committed,  and 
sentiments  expressed,  doubtless  under  the  infiuencc  « 
excited  feelings,  and  in  the  hurry  of  debate,  which  he 
deeply  regretted.     The  most  friendly  advances,  by  those 
whose  friendship  had  been  noanifested   in  the  n'**^"^' 
doubted  manner,  had  been  rudely  repulsed.    The  kind- 
est feelings  had  been  met  by  unmeasured  denunciation. 
To  assurances  of  devoted  friendship  to  thfe  South  and  iw 
institutions,  it  had  been  angrily  answered  that  the  SoutD 
did  not  want  the  sympathies  of  the  North;  that  it  had  no 
occasion  for  assistance,  and  set  opposition  at  ^^^'IJ^ 
This  was  proper  language  to  an  enemy,  but  was  uncalleo 
for  to  friends,  and  was  calculated  to  have  an  *'"'l*PPj 
effect  in  weakening  the    national    sympathies  of  tfl 
people.     These  were  hasty  sentiments,  however,  w» 
he  hoped  would  be  so  considered.     As  for  h>s  parj»  J* 
did  wish  the  sympathies  of  the  northern  "people,  wn« 
they  were  freely  given,  either  on  this  or  on  any  otn 
occasion,  necessary  to  preserve  and  prosper  our  f^ 
and  glorious  confederacy.   And  if  it  should  ever  ^^^^ 
necessary,  he  wished  their  assistance  also.    He  did  d 
ask  it  in  a  humiliating  tone  or  a  humiliating  sense.    ^ 
demanded  it  as  a  social  duly;  nay,  more,  as  tlie  perfor 
ance  of  a  paramount  constitutional  obligation. 

If  we  did  not  want  the  sympathies  of  our  own  co*|"yJ 
men,  who  owed  them  to  us,  whose  sympathies  d«d  ^ 
expect?     Those  of  England  and  France?    Werftner^ 
still  any  advocates  of  the  wild  project  of  prc«f'[^'"^j,J|^ 
South  by  a  separation,  and  forming  alliances  with  w( 
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tivo  Powers?  He  presumed  not.  England  bad  seized 
upon  the  property  of  her  own  West  India  planters,  and 
ruined  the  planters  and  ruined  the  country,  at  the  same 
time  inr>posing  new  burdens  upon  an  already  overtaxed 
people  at  home.  Whig  and  tory,  however  they  dis- 
affreed  on  other  matters,  seemed,  be  said,  to  agree  tolera- 
biy  well  on  this;  and  the  great  master  spirit  of  the  move- 
ment party,  O'Connell,  (of  whom  it  had  been  said  that 
he  aoug^bt  mi&cbief  from  the  pure  love  of  mischief,)  was 
endeavoring  to  move  heaven  and  earth  against  the 
southern  planters. 

France,  too,  it  seemed,  overlooking  the  squalid  poverty 
of  her  own  starving  millions,  had  all  at  once  become 
vironderfully  sensitive  on  this  subject.  And  partly  from 
her  journals,  and  partly  through  channels  of  a  more 
private  nature,  but  more  to  be  relied  on,  we  learned  that 
many  of  the  most  influential  and  leading  men  of  that 
kinfi^dom  were  striving  to  combine  the  moral  power  of 
the  press  of  Europe  in  the  cause  of  abolition.  From 
this  intermeddling  fanaticism  abroad,  was  it  not  likely 
we  might  have  enemies  enough,  without  these  spirited 
eiforts  to  make  enemies  at  home?  We  could  expect 
nothing,  and  we  asked  nothing,  from  other  countries. 
We  could  protect  ourselves;  and,  with  the  patriotism 
and  fraternal  feeling  of  our  own  countrymen,  on  which 
be  hoped  and  believed  we  might  always  safely  rely,  we 
might  set  all  Christendom  at  defiance,  if  disposed  to 
intermeddle  with  us  on  this  or  any  other  subject.  Our 
enemies  he  would  defy  every  where;  but  would  not,  by 
such  unprovoked  defiances,  insult  and  drive  from  us  our 
countrymen  and  friends. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  had  remarked  that  the 
southern  members  were  in  a  minority  on  that  floor,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  divide.     He  felt  that  this  was 
true,  but  the  remark  might  be  addressed  to  his  friend 
with  the  same  justice  that  it  could  be  addressed  to  him. 
They  happened  to  diifer  in  the  cdurse  best  calculated  to 
protect  and  secure  the  interests  of  the  South;  but  he  was 
happy  to  say  that  they  diflPered  only  on  collateral  and 
comparatively  unessential  points.     Upon  the  main  sub- 
ject they  are  united,  and  would  stand  together  and  sus- 
tain  each  other  to  a  man.     We  might  as  well  expect  the 
right  hand  to  be  warring  against  the  left,  instead  of 
warding  a  blow  aimed  by  an  enemy  at  the  heart,  as  to 
expect  the  South  to  divide  on  any  essential  point  con- 
Hccted  with  this  subject,  so  vital  to  that  section  of  the 
country.     He  was  a  native  of  a  slaveholding  State,  and 
wsts  a  southern  man  in  feelings,  aflections,  and  interests. 
Uis  interests  were  there  i    his  affections  were  there. 
What  local  prejudices  he  had  were  there;  'and  if  he  had 
any  ambition  beyond  the  grave,  it  was  that  his  bones 
might  be  buried  in  that  section  of  the  country  where  he 
had  been  nurtured,  raised,  cherished,  and  honored. 

Mr.  POIITEU  said  it  was  not  his  intention  to  have 
spoken  on  any  subject  to-day«  and  especially  on  the 
subject  spoken  upon  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
[Mr.  KiHG.]  Subsequent  reflection  had  not  struck  him 
with  any  error  advanced  on  that  day.  What  he  had 
seen  had  struck  him  with  the  necessity  of  observing  si- 
lence. He  felt  as  if  the  liberties  of  the  country  were 
involved  in  this  discussion.  Unless  the  people  of  the 
North  used  stronger  measures  than  had  yet  been  used, 
he  despaired  of  suppressing  the  growth  of  abolition- 
ism. He  was  proud  to  call  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Kiira]  his  friend.  He  believed  him  hon- 
est. He  believed  if  he  [Mr.  Kivo]  thought  he  was 
pursuing  a  course  which  would  weaken  the  cause  of 
(he  South,  he  would  instantly  retrace  it.  The  course 
pursued  by  that  gentleman  this  day  was,  in  his  (Mr. 
F's)  opinion,  well  calculated  to  thwart  them,  (the 
southern  delegation.)  1  hey  were  presented  here  with 
a  divided  front;  the  maxim  of  **  divide  and  conquer" 
was  bearing  upon  them.     When  every  thing  dear  to 


them  was  involved,  when  the  gentleman  had  seen  they 
were  bowed  down,  he  hoped  he  would  unite  with  them, 
so  that  they  might  show  that  they  were  not  divided  at 
home.  For  his  part,  he  should  persist  in  the  course  he 
was  going  to  pursue,  and  to  which  he  had  expressed 
his  preference,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  division.  The 
South  ought  to  unite  on  the  very  strongest  measures. 
No  matter  what  was  done,  whether  they  rejected  the 
prayer  of  the  petition  or  refused  to  touch  it  as  contami- 
nating, the  abolitionists  would  continue  their  schemes; 
they  were  animated  by  a  religious  enthusiasm;  they  had 
their  movers,  and  they  would  continue  their  avocations 
to  the  end  of  their  lives.  He  feared  the  good  sense  of 
the  North  would  not  be  able  to  put  them  down.  He 
had  said  before  that  he  would  move  to  reject  this  peti- 
tion at  once.  Was  there  not  a  motion  for  that  purpose 
now?  Could  not  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Kino]  see  the  object  of  it  was  to  teach  them 
that  this  was  a  subject  about  which  they  of  the  South 
could  not  be  talked  to?  Sacred  as  that  instrument,  the 
constitution,  was,  when  he  saw  their  rights,  their  prop- 
erty, and  their  lives  in  jeopardy,  the  sacredness  of  its 
character  was  lost.  He  admitted  the  right  of  petition 
was  sacred,  and  did  not  wish  to  abridge  it.  He  saw  no 
difference  between  rejecting  the  petition  and  rejecting 
the  prayer  of  it.  The  right  of  petitioning  did  not  im- 
ply the  ri^ht  of  assenting  to  the  petition.  He  felt  a 
higher  obligation  than  any  other  on  earth  to  resist  this 
attempt  to  interfere  with  southern  rights.  He  warned 
those  in  the  North  whose  affections  were  kind,  and 
whose  judgments  were  sound  on  this  subject,  that  this 
temple  was  destined  for  purposes  which  those  who  built 
it  never  contemplated.  If  these  societies  were  growing, 
as  he  believed  they  were,  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  threatened  dangers.  Gentlemen  were  mistaken  if 
they  thought  he  wished  to  discredit  or  weaken  the  exer- 
tions of  his  northern  friends.  He  did  not  believe  that 
those  gentlemen  from  the  South  who  acted  with  him 
were  mistaken  in  their  statements  in  relation  to  the  feel- 
ings at  the  North.  He  had  information  from  other 
sources  than  pamphlets  or  newspapers.  He  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Swirr]  whether 
the  number  of  these  societies  had  not  increased  in  his 
State  of  late? 

[Mr.  Swift  could  only  speak  of  apart  of  the  State  of 
Vermont,  in  which  he  had  understood  some  five  or  six 
societies  had  been  formed  since  he  came  here.] 

Mr.  Porter  continued.  The  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  corroborated  what  he  had  heard 
from  other  sources.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  accounts 
in  those  abolition  papers  were  exaggerated.  But  he 
nevertheless  believed,  where  there  was  so  much  smoke 
there  must  be  some  fire.  He  believed  a  large  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  North  were  virtuous,  and  it  was  to 
their  virtue  he  looked  for  aid.  He  could,  however, 
assure  them  that  the  only  way  to  put  down  the  aboli- 
tionists was  by  prompt  and  decisive  measures.  As  to 
that  wretch,  Hiompson,  he  did  not  regard  any  thing  he 
said.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Nilbs]  bad 
said  all  the  mischief  had  been  done  by  the  clergy. 

Without  coming  to  any  decision, 

The  Senate  adjourned. 

TUXSDAT,  MlRGH  1. 

FUENCH  SPOIJATIONS. 

The  following  message  was  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States: 

WASHisrsToir,  February  29,  1836. 
'lb  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stateb: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  correcting  an  error  made  in  the  report  recently 
communicated  to  the  Senate  in  answer  to  the  resolution 
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of  the  16th  instant,  respecting  the  number  and  amount 
of  claims  for  spoliations  presented  to  the  coromisslonera 
under  the  French  treaty  of  1831,  which  were  rejected. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 


Defahtkixt  of  Statk. 
Washington,  Feb,  27,  1836. 
To  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  the  honor  to  state  to  the 
President  that,  in  consequence  of  the  error  of  one  of 
the  clerks  in  the  Department,  in  mistaking  vessels  for 
claims,  the  report  in  answer  to  tlie  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  16th  instant  is  incorrect  in  the  number  of 
claims  in  whole  or  in  part  allowed,  and  in  the  nunnber  of 
claims  rejected.  The  Secretary  respectfully  requests 
that  the  President  will  transmit  to  the  Senate  the  accom- 
panying report,  in  which  the  error  is  corrected,  to  be 
substituted  for  the  one  heretofore  communicated.  It  is 
not  apprehended  that  any  public  injury  can  grow  out  of 
the  mistake,  but  the  Secretary  considers  it  his  duty  to 
correct,  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered,  any  inaccuracy  of  a 
paper  sent  from  the  Department. 

AH  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  FORSYTH. 

Departmxht  op  State,  Feb,  24,  1836. 
To  the  President  of  the  United  Slates: 

The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  16lh  instant,  requesting 
the  President  to  «•  cause  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Senate,  so  far  as  there  may  be  information  in  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  number  and  amount  of  claims  for 
spoliations  presented  to  the  commissioners  under  the 
French  treaty  of  1831,  which  were  rejected,  and  the 
reasons  for  such  rejection,"  has  the  honor  to  report: 

That  it  appears  from  the  «« Register"  of  the  commis- 
sioners, that  the  number  of  claims  presented  amounted 


to 


3,148 


Of  which  allowances  have  bceo  made,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  ....       1,567 

Leaving  the  number  upon  which  no  allow- 
ance has  been  made,     -  -  -  .       j  581 

The  books  of  the  commissioners  do  not,  generally, 
give  any  information  respecting  the  amount  cUimed  in 
the  rejected  cases;  nor  do  they,  in  any  instance,  furnish 
the  reasons  for  rejection.  In  many  of  the  cases  in  which 
allowances  were  made,  these  allowances  were  partial 
only,  portions  of  the  claim  having  been  rejected.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  records  of  the  commission- 
ers do  not  furnish  the  means  of  complying  with  the  res- 
olution of  the  Senate. 

.  An  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  rejected  claims, 
and  a  conjectural  sUteinent  of  the  reasons  for  the  rejec- 
tion,  approximating  to  the  truth,  might  probably  be 
made  upon  a  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  all 
the  papers  on  file  in  the  Department,  relative  to  the 
claims  presented  to  the  commissioners.  But  such  an  es- 
timate and  statement  are  not  believed  to  be  within  the 
terms  of  the  resolution,  and  would  not  repay  the  time 
and  labor  which,  from  the  great  number  of  the  papers, 
would  necessarily  be  employed  in  preparing  them. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  FORSYTH. 

OHIO  AND  MICHIGAN  BOUNDARY. 

Mr.  CLAYTON,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, to  which  were  referred  the  bill  to  establish  the 
northern  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the 
joint  resohition  on  the  same  subject,  made  a  report, 
which  was  read.  ' 


The  report  is  very  long,  and  occupied  the  greiltr 
part  of  the  morning  in  the  reading. 

Mr.  EWING,  of  Ohio,  moved  that  the  report  be  M 
on  the  table,  and  printed,  and  that  5,000  extra  co(Kes 
be  printed. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  rose  to  put  himself  right  as  to  me 
single  point.  He  concurred  in  the  report  of  the  biQ, 
and  he  also  concurred  generally  in  the  reasoning  of  tbe 
committee.  There  was,  however,  one  point  on  wbich 
he  dissented.  He  did  not  think  that  tbe  profision  m 
the  constitution  of  Ohio  imposed  on  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  any  obligpation,  express  or  implied,  to 
demand  from  Michigan  the  disputed  territoiy,  as  s  mil- 
ter of  right.  In  reference  to  its  expediency,  he  agreed 
with  the  committee.  He  thought  the  better  eoiine 
would  be  to  give  the  territory  to  Ohio,  and  make  it  op 
to  Michigan  out  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin.  Be 
thought  that  Ohio  had  no  greater  riglit  to  demand  this 
territory  of  Michigan  than  Michigan  had  to  claim  it. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  said  it  was  unnecessary  at  this  I'me 
to  debate  the  difference  between  the  member  fnun 
Pennsylvania  and  the  rest  of  the  committee.  It  wis  i 
fact,  however,  which,  perhaps,  it  was  well  should  be 
made  known,  that,  in  the  results  to  which  the  commit- 
tee had  arrived,  every  member  concurred.  Tbe  goJ- 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  differs  from  the  rest  of  w 
only  in  a  single  part  of  the  reasoning  which  brougbt  bi 
to  these  results,  and  that  is  this:  we  consider  it  not  only 
expedient,  but  due  to  our  sense  of  justice,  to  confim 
the  Ohio  linej  the  gentleman  thinks  it  expedient  only. 
We  have  not  decided  that  Ohio  has  the  line  she  clii« 
as  a  matter  of  strict  legfal  right.  On  the  contrary,  the 
report  we  have  made  negatives  such  a  pretension.  M 
we  decided  that  Ohio  has,  without  our  further  kgi* 
tion,  a  vested  and  indefeasible  right  to  the  bouodiry 

Eroposed  in  the  bill,  we  should  not  have  reportedthe 
ill,  but  have  remitted  the  parties  to  the  judicial  tribu- 
nals of  the  country. 

The  motion  to  print  5,000  extra  copies  was  th« 
agi*eed  to. 

FLORIDA  RAILROAD. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  the  previoirj 
orders  were  postponed,  and  the  Senate  took  up  the  biH 
to  authorize  the  East  Florida  Railroad  Company  to  ni»W 
a  road  through  the  public  lands. 

The  bill  having  been  amended,  a  discussion  arose  be- 
tween Mr.  DAVIS,  Mr.  PORTER,  Mr.  KING  of  Ak- 
bama,  and  Mr.  HENDRICKS,  when  it  was  for  the  pres- 
ent laid  on  the  table,  to  allow  time  to  Mr.  Datis  to  pre- 
pare an  amendment. 

ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  petition  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  praying  for  the  abolition  ofslaveiy- 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  CitsoWt 
that  the  petition  be  not  received, 

Mr.  PRENTISS  rose  and  addressed  the  Chair  « 
follows: 

Mr.  President:  I  am  unwilling  that  the  vote  which  I 
shall  feel  myself  obliged  to  give  upon  this  question 
should  be  liable,  from  silence  on  my  part,  to  anj  w'*^ 
conception.  In  all  my  public  acts,  and  on  this  occa* 
sion  in  particular,  I  am  desirous  that  the  grounds  upo" 
which  I  proceed  should  be  distinctly  known,  so  l*^*j  ^. 
misapprehension  may  exist,  with  respect  to  my  ^^/l  - 
or  my  motives,  here  or  elsewhere.  I  cannot  yield  >y 
assent  to  some  of  the  doctrines  which  have  ^**"  ,' 
vanced  in  this  debate;  and  I  wish  to  say  just  cnoogh  i 
prevent  the  possibility  of  any  inference  that  I  acquieK* 
in  them. 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  P.,)  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  D* 
trict  of  Columbia  is  a  question,  in  all  its  aspects  and  re- 
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t.-^ions,  of  great  interest  and  delicacy.  It  is  a  question 
l%i<2h  I  have  had  no  disposition  to  agitate,  especially  at 
mis  time;  and  at  no  time  would  I  interfere,  in  the  sligiit- 
tt^  iSMnner,  with  slavery  jn  it  exists  in  some  of  the 
•  tai'^cs.  In  my  public  character,  I  look  upon  slavery  in 
^m^  States  only  as  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
aolcs  upon  it — as  a  State  institution,  existing  nnder 
llttte  Iaws,  and  subject  only  to  State  authority.  I  know 
t  only  as  it  is  known  to  the  constitution,  and  would  not 
r«>^t  it  otherwise  than  the  constitution  treats  it.  I 
jpo«j1d  leave  it  where  the  constitution  has  left  it,  dis^ 
rlmiming'  all  power  in  Congress  over  it;  and  I  would 
rt^ither  do  nor  say  any  thing  in  my  public  capacity 
Isere  to  disturb  the  right  in  this  species  of  property, 
or  In  any  manner  lo  endanger  its  security.  While  I  say 
tfiisy  sir,  in  reference  to  slavery  in  the  States,  I  am 
bound,  in  candor  and  frankness,  to  say  that  I  regard 
slmwery  in  this  District  in  a  very  different  light. 

"Fhe  petitions  which  have  been  presented  here  do  not 
aslL  any  interferenoe,  or  assert  any  power  in  Congress 
to  interfere,  with  slavery  in  the  States.     They  are  con- 
fined to  slavery  in  this  District.     They  complam  of  its 
existence  here  as  a  public  evil,  and  ask  the  interposi- 
tion of  Congress  to  redress  the  grievance.     The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun]  has  moved  that 
the    petitions    be  not    received.     The    Senator    from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  BucHAirAir]  proposes  that  the  prayer 
of  the  petitions  be  at  once  rejected. 

Sir,  I  cannot  agree  to  either  of  these  motion?.     They 
differ,  to  be  sure,  in  point  of  form,  but  the  effect  of 
t>oth,  it  appears  to  me,  is  substantially  the  same.     The 
first  in  oraer,  the  one  now  before  the  Senate,  denies, 
in  terms,  the  right  to  petition  at  all  on  the  subject.  The 
other,  it  is  true,  does  not,  in  form,  deny  the  right;  but 
while  it  professes  to  admit  the  right,  it  proposes  to  re- 
ject the  prayer  of  the  petitions  immediately,  without  a 
hearing,  and  without  consideration.      They  are  both 
essentially  preliminary  motions,   precluding  alike  the 
usual  reference  and  examination  into  the  merits  of  the 
petitions;  and,  in  my  judgment,  they  both,  in  effect, 
abridge  the  right  secured  by  the  constitution;  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  the  right  recogTiised  by  the  consti- 
tution as  a  pre-existing  right—- a  right  original  and  in- 
herent in  the  people.     If  we  can  make  no  law  abridging 
the  right  to  petition,  we  surely  can  neither  rightfully 
refuse  to  receive  a  petition,  nor  reject  it  insianUrt  on 
Its  reception,  without  a  hearing,  without  an  inquiry  into 
the  subject-matter. 

The  distinction  betw*een  rejecting  the  petition,  and 
rejecting  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  immediately  on  its 
being  received,  which  is  the  motion  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  is  too  refined  and  abstract, 
in  my  apprehension,  for  a  subject  of  such  common  and 
universal  interest  to  the  people,  as  the  privilege  and 
right  to  petition.     The  distinction,  I  must  repeat,  is,  to 
my  mind,  unimportant,  and  exists  rather  in  form  than 
In  substance.    The  character  of  the  motion  is  not  al- 
tered, or  at  all  varied,  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
motion  admits  of  discussion.     Discussion   may  be  had 
on  almost  any  and  every  preliminary  motion.     Discus- 
sion, free  and  liberal  discussion,  has  been  had  on  the 
motion  not  to  receive.     That  motion  is  still  pending; 
and  if  discussion  is  all  that  is  to  be  looked  to,  every 
object  has  been  attained,  and  gentlemen  may  as  well 
vote  for  that  motion  at  once.     The  disposition  proposed 
to  be  given  to  the  petition,  after  it  shall  be  received,  is 
equally  summary,  denying,  as  it  does,  investigfation  and 
'consideration  in  the  accustomed  forms  of  proceeding; 
and  though  it  may  be  a  formal  and  technical  compliance 
with  the  constitution,  it  is,  after  all,  to  every  practical 
and  essential  purpose,  equivalent  to  a  rejection  of  the 
i       petition  itself.     To  receive  the  petition  with  the  ex- 
I      press  view  and  for  no  other  purpose  than  immediately 


to  proceed  imd  reject  the  prayer  of  it,  is  treating  the 
petition  no  better,  except  in  mere  matter  of  ceremony, 
than  to  refuse  to  receive  it  at  all.  If  we  are  bound 
to  receive,  we  are  bound  to  hear  and  consider;  and  an 
abrupt  and  premature  rejection  of  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  if  not  a  denial  of  the  right  to  petition,  is  a  de- 
nial of  every  thing  belonging  to  the  right  which  is  of 
any  importance. 

When  petitions  are  decorous  in  their  language,  and 
contain  nothing  Mrhich  can  be  justly  deemed  intentionally 
off*en8ive;  when  they  come  from  persons  competent  to 
petition,  and  treat  of  subjects  upon  which  it  is  compe- 
tent for  Congress  to  act,  I  hold  that  we  are  bound  to 
receive  them,  and  give  them  a  respectful  consideration. 
No  petition,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  rejected,  or  can 
constitutionally  be  rejected  and  refused  a  hearing,  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats, 
unless  the  subject  be  obviously  and  unquestionably  be- 
yond the  constitutional  power  of  Congress.  With  this 
limitation  of  the  right,  it  belongs,  and  must,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  right,  necentarily  belong,  exclusively 
to  the  petitioners  themselves  to  judge  of  the  subject- 
matter.  If  Congress  can  discriminate  between  subjects, 
and  say  that  upon  some  subjects  petitions  may  be  receiv- 
ed, but  upon  others  they  shall  not  be  received,  what,  I 
ask,  become  of  the  right  to  petition?  What  is  the  right 
worth?  It  wHI  be  in  vain,  sir,  that  we  acknowledge  the 
right,  if  we  thus  limit  its  extent,  if  we  thus  control  its 
exercise. 

These  preliminary  motions,  for  I  can  call  them  noth- 
ing else,  go  directly,  it  appears  to  me,  to  impair,  to 
narrow,  and  abridge  the  right.  If  we  really  mean  that 
the  right  shall  be  enjoyed  in  its  just,  its  legitimate  ex- 
tent, we  shall  forbear  to  embarrass  it,  to  render  it  nu- 
gatory, by  questions  of  this  sort.  .  We  shall  rather  treat 
the  petitions,  as  I  think  we  are  bound  to  treat  them, 
and  as  they  have  always  heretofore  been  treated,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  rules  and  usages  of  parliament* 
ary  bodies  in  such  cases. 

I  regret  exceedingly  the  harsh  expressions  which  gen- 
tlemen have  thought  fit  to  apply  to  the  petitioner?. 
They  have  been  denounced  as  incendiaries;  they  have 
been  charged  with  criminal,  with  treasonable,  inten- 
tions;  with  intentions  to  excite  a  servile  war,  and  sub- 
ject the  whole  southern  country  to  pillage,  havoc,  and 
devastation.  Sir,  we  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  very  com- 
mon error  of -supposing  that  all  who  differ  from  us,  es- 
pecially on  subjects  of  an  interesting  and  exciting,  na- 
ture,-do  so  from  unworthy  motives,  and  not  from  hon- 
est conviction.  With  some  of  the  persons  who  have 
signed  petitioos  on  this  subject  I  am  welt  acquainted. 
I  know  them  to  be  intelligent,  patriotic,  highly  respect- 
able. Their  propositions  may  be  strongly  stated;  their 
argument  may  be  bold;  their  illustrations  may  not  be 
suited  to  the  taste  or  the  judgment  of  those  whose  opin- 
ions they  oppose;  but  that  all,  the  whole  combined, 
proceeds  from  a  consciousness,  on  their  part,  of  doing 
and  saying  what  is  right,  I  neither  have  nor  can  entertain 
any  doubt. 

With  me,  sir,  it  does  not  admit  of  a  question  that  the 
petitioners  believe,  sincerely  believe,  what  they  profess 
to  think,  that  the  honor  of  the  country,  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  the  best  and  highest  interests  of  liberty 
and  humanity,  are  involved  in  this  question.  If  they 
are  wrong  in  their  opinions,  or  express  them  with  too 
much  boldness  and  independence,  the  fault,  if  it  be  one, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  institutions  of  the  country;  in  the 
civil  and  political  principles  of  the  country;  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  country.  It  is  from  these  sources  that  the 
petitioners  have  imbibed  their  opinions,  as  well  as  the 
spirit  which  prompts  the  expression  of  them  with  manly 
freedom;  and,  sir,  you  cannot,  by  any  law  you  can 
make,  or  by  any  vote  which  may  be  here  given,  repress 
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or  restrain  the  free  expression  of  their  opinions,  any 
more  than  you  can  stop  or  check,  by  legal  enactment, 
or  legal  coercion,  the  course  and  currrent  of  their 
thoughts.  It  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  do  so.  We 
should  rather  treat  them  as  they  have  heretofore  been 
treated.  We  should  resort  to  no  extraordinary  meas- 
ures. We  should  observe  the  ordinary  rules  and  usages 
of  this  body,  and  permit  the  petitions,  as  usual,  to  ^o  to 
a  committee.  This  is  not  only  the  just,  constitutional 
course,  but  the  course,  in  my  opinion,  enjoined  upon 
us  by  every  consideration  of  policy  as  well  as  of  duty. 

Sir,  upon  the  constitutional  question,  whether  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  aboli&h  slavery  in  this  District, 
we  had,  some  days  ago,  a  very  compact,  luminous,  and 
Intelligible  argument  from  the  Senator  from  Virginia; 
and  from  the  known  ability,  and  habits  of  close  and 
thorough  research  of  the  Senator,  we  have  a  right  to 
presume,  and,  indeed,  must  presume,  that  every  con- 
sideration was  presented,  in  support  of  his  doctrine,  of 
which  the  subject  is  susceptible.  Although  tlie  lucid 
simplicity,  the  exact  and  eloquent  brevity  of  his  style 
and  reasoning,  interested  and  charmed  me  much,  the 
Senator  must  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  his  argument  failed 
to  convince  me. 

Two  propositions  were  relied  upon  as  the  principal 
basis  of  the  argument.  It  was  insisted,  first,  that  the  act 
of  cession  of  Virginia  expressly  interdicted  the  exercise 
of  the  power  by  Congress. 

The  act,  after  ceding  the  territory,  and  relinquishing 
to  the  United  States  **  absolute  right  and  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  it,"  provides  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  to  vest  in  the  United  States 
any  right  of  property  in  the  soil,  or  to  affect  the  rights  of 
individuals  therein,  otherwise  than  as  the  same  shall  or 
may  be  transferred  by  such  individuals  to  the  United 
States." 

This  clause,  which  was  evidently  inserted  in  the  act 
from  abundant  caution,  was  intended  to  define  and  as- 
certain, with  more  exact  precision,  the  subject-matter 
of  the  grant,  and  to  preclude,  by  express  negative 
words,  the  possibility  of  its  being  construed  to  transfer 
any  right  or  interest  in  the  soil  itself.  This  is  not  only 
the  grammatical  reading,  but  the  natural  and  plain  sense 
of  the  clause;  and,  giving  to  it  its  utmost  import  and 
extent,  it  is  manifest  that  it  imposes  no  limitation  or  re- 
striction whatever  upon  the  legislation  of  Congress. 

It  was  further  insisted  that,  independent  of  the  pro- 
viso in  the  act  of  cession.  Congress  did  not  possess,  and 
could  nut  exercise,  tlie  power  in  question.  It  was  said 
that  neither  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  nor  that  of 
Maryland  had  any  power  to  abolish  the  right  of  proper- 
ty, and  that  they  could  not  grant  or  transfer  to  Congress 
a  power  they  did  not  themselves  possess. 

Sir,  the  competency  of  the  Legislatures  of  Virginia 
and  Mar)  land  to  cede  the  territory,  and  relinquish  to 
the  United  States  full  and  absolute  jurisdiction  over  it, 
is  not,  and,  I  presume  will  not  be,  denied;  and  it  ap- 
pears from  the  act  of  Virginia  that  jurisdiction  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  United  States,  to  be  held  and  exer- 
cised, <*  pursuant,"  as  the  act  expresses  it,  <<to  the 
eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States."  That  section,  it  will  be  seen,  con- 
fers upon  Congress  **  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever"  over  the  territory.  When  the  jurisdiction 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  ceased,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  commenced;  and  the  question  whether 
Congress  can  abolish  slavery  in  this  District  depends, 
not  upon  any  powers  granted  to  it  by  the  Legislatures 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  for  they  could  grant  none, 
but  upon  the  powers  given  it  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  constitution,  as  we  have  already  seen,  gives  to 
Congress    "  exclusive    legislation   in  all  cases  whatso-  ' 


ever"  over  the  District  powera  as  Urge  and  extensiTe 
as  could  well  be  conferred,  and  probably  as  full  uA 
absolute  as  belong  to  the  Legislatures  of  any  of  the 
States.  Congress,  then,  in  its  local  legislation  for  this 
District,  must  have,  at  least,  as  ample  power  orer 
slavery  within  its  limits,  as  any  State  Legislature  psi^ 
sesses,  or  can  exercise,  oyer  slavery  in  any  of  the  Staia. 

Sir,  I  hold,  and  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied,  that 
the  law  of  the  land  is  the  foundation  of  all  righti  «f 
property.  They  exist  only  by  and  under  the  lav,  and 
cannot  exist  independent  of  it.  I'hey  may  be  said  to  ove 
their  origin  and  existence  to  the  Legislature.  Tbiiii 
literally  and  peculiarly  the  case  with  respect  to  the  fi^t 
of  property  in  slaves.  No  such  right,  it  is  well  knowB, 
is  recognised,  or  even  tolerated,  by  the  common  bv. 
It  is  true  that  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  the  court  of 
common  pleas  in  England  adjudged  that  iraoer  would  fie 
for  a  negro  boy,  "because,"  said  the  court,  «* negroes 
are  heathens,  and  therefore  a  man  may  have  property  is 
them."  But,  in  a  subsequent  case,  a  few  years  a^N 
wards,  in  the  King's  Bench,  it  was  determined  by  the 
whole  court,  that  trover  would  not  lie  for  a  negro  injr 
more  than  for  any  other  man;  '*  for  by  the  common  liv/' 
said  Lord  Holt,  **  no  man  can  have  a  property  in  aa* 
other." 

Slavery,  in  its  most  mitigated  form,  imports  an  obl'gi- 
tion  of  perpetual  service,  or  service  for  life,  wUhoirt 
wages,  with  an  unrestrained  right  of  alienation  in  tlie 
master,  coupled  with  an  arbitrary  power  of  ad^liaiste^ 
ing  any  sort  of  correction,  not  immediately  affecting  life 
or  limb.  The  servitude  runs  from  generation  to  gesc- 
ration;  the  children  of  slaves  being,  by  birth,  slaves  tlsoj 
In  every  form  of  it,  it  takes  away  the  most  essential 
rights  that  attend  the  existence  of  men,  and  being  equil* 
ly  inconsistent  with  the  free  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
common  law,  it  is  neither  known  to  nor  ackaowlcdged 

by  it.  .  u    f 

In  all  the  States  where  slavery  exists,  tlie  right  ot 
property  in  slaves  must  be  derived  from  positive  cn»0' 
ments  of  the  Legislature;  and  in  this  District,  I  take  »t 
that,  independent  of  legislation,  either  original  on  the 
part  of  Congress  or  adopted  by  it,  the  right  docs  not, 
and  would  not,  exist  at  all.  But  it  is  probably  not  vtrj 
material,  as  to  the  power  of  the  Legislature  o*^' !*' 
whether  the  right  is  derived  from  acts  of  positive  Icgistt- 
tion,  or  from  the  common  law. 

1  have  said,  sir,  that  all  rights  of  property  owe  tlieif 
origin  and  existence  either  to  statute  or  common  »*» 
and  I  say  further,  that  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the 
Legislature,  as  tlie  law-maker,  has  no  power  wbat^^? 
over  the  rights  of  property.     The  proposition  <^^^^*^?^ 
is  not  true  in  a  general  and  unqualified  sense.     } 
clause  in  the  constitutions  of  the  States  and  of  the  ^""^ 
States,  wliich  provides  that  private  properly  shall  not  o 
taken  for  public  use  without  compensation,  certain  y 
implies  the  existence  of  a  power  in  the  Legislature  o« 
it.     If  a  law  is  m.^de  by  which  a  person  is  deprived  o 
the  right  to  certain  properly,  taken  for  public  use,  j 
by  virtue  of  such  law  that  the  property  ceases  to  be  n»i 
and  though  the  law  provides  a  compensation,  lh«  ^'Jf  r 
of  property  is  not  the  less  taken  away  against  the  wui 
the  proprietor.  ... 

The  truth  is,  the  rights  of  property  are  '"''J^^J^ 
legislative  action  and  interference,  except  where  su^^ 
action  or  interference  is  prohibited  or  restrained  'jy  c®* 
stitutional  provisions.     So  far  as  restrictions  arc  '!PP^ 
upon  it  by  the  constitution,  the  power  of  Ibe  Leg|sl*J 
is  qualified  and  limited.     It  is  admitted  that  a  ngnt  ^ 
interest  in  property,  once  actually  vested  by  law,  can  ^^ 
be  tnken  away  by  the  Legislature,  except  when  i*f 
for  public  use,  and  then  only  on  making  compcnsa^^.^ 
This  is  made  a  fundamental   principle  in  the  ^''^.k^ 
systems  of  this  country;  and  without  it,  law,  to  use 
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utguage  of  another,  would  be  tyranny,  and  govern- 
nent  would  be  oppression.  The  constitution,  regarding 
.he  right  of  property  as  one  of  tlie  most  important  of 
rights,  and  the  protection  and  security  of  it  as  one  of  (he 
chief  objects  of  government,  declares  that  no  person 
thall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
Que  process  of  law.  This  process  is  a  judicial  process, 
tnd  of  course  can  emanate  only  from  the  Judiciary. 
Besides,  no  person  can  be  deprived  of  a  legal  right,  un- 
less he  has  forfeited  such  right.  The  forfeiture  can  be 
ascertained  and  declared  only  by  a  judicial  tribunal. 
The  adjudication  is  in  its  nature  a  judicial  act,  which 
cannot  be  performed,  any  more  than  the  process  already 
mentioned  can  be  issued,  by  the  I^egislaturet  because, 
according  to  the  theory  and  provisions  of  the  constita- 
tiofi,  one  branch  of  the  Government  cannot  exercise 
powers  properly  belonging  to  another. 

But,  although  a  present  vested  right  cannot  be  taken 
away  by  a  direct  act  of  legislation,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose and  on  the  terms  which  have  been  stated,  the  Le- 
gislature may,   and  constantly  does,  exercise  a  power 
oter  property,  in  many  ways,  without  being  supposed 
at  all  to  interfere  with  or  disturb  the  principle  of  vested 
interests.     Not    to  mention  statutes  of  limitations  and 
▼srious  other  legislative  acts  which  operate  upon  the 
rights  of  property,  it  regulates  and  controls  the  alien- 
ation of  property,  the  transmission  of  it  by  descent,  and 
the  disposition   of  it  by  will.     It' can  alter,  modify,  and 
change  the  law  in  these  particulars  as  it  pleases.     It  can 
say  who  shall  be  admitted  as  heirs,  and  what  shall  be  the 
rule  of  distribution  and  division  among  them;  or  it  can 
declare  that  property  shall  not  pass  at  all  by  descent,  but 
ftball,  in  all  cases,  escheat  to  the  State.    This  may  seem 
a  hlrong,  and,  perhaps,  a  bold  proposition.     Such  a  law 
would,  indeed,  be  very  impolitic  and  unjust,  in  refer- 
ence to  most  species  of  property;  but,  if  general  and 
prospective  in    its  operation,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
raise  any  valid  objection  to  it  on  the  ground  of  consti- 
tutional power.     The  question  of  policy,  of  right  and 
justice,  is  one  thing;  the  question  of  constitutional  pow- 
er is  another.     Who,  I  ask,  would  be  deprived  of  any 
sctual  vested  interest,  by  a  law  providing  that  no  one 
wall  take,   by  inheritance,   any  right  of  property  in 
BUves?    Or  by  a  law,  that  all  children,  born  of  slaves 
ttter  a  certain  period,  shall  be  free?     Such  enactments 
would  touch  no  rights  actual  and  vested,  but  rights,  if 
they  can  be  called  such,  resting  in  expectancy  merely; 
fights  purely  potential  in  their  nature  and  character. 

It  has  been  said  in  another  place,  and  with  much  sig- 
nificancy  and   propriety,  that  slaves,  if  property,  are 
also  persons.     The  right  of  property  in  the  persons  of 
Waves  is  not  the  same,  either  in  nature  or  extent,  as  the 
nght  of  property  acquired  in  things  having  a  natural 
existence,  over  which  the  owner  has  a  power  of  abso- 
lute and  unlimited  dominion  and  disposal.     The  right 
originates  in  and  springs  out  of  a  relation  entirely  ex  in- 
«»wi/  and  though  the  relation  differs,  in  every  tiling 
«»t  IS  essential  to  human  rights,  from  the  relation  of 
IIr?^k'  u  "*  *PPr«n^*»ce»  V^U  like   that,  it  is  a  relation 
wmch  the  law  creates  or  permits,  and  which  it  may  put 
»M  end  to,  as  it  may  put  an  end  to  that  or  any  other  in- 
wtuted  relation.   Although,  as  I  have  not  only  admitted, 
HHi"**^''**^*  the  Legislature  has  not  the  power,  by  a  re- 
spective law,  directly  to  take   away   or   annihilate 
property  already  vested  under  the  sanction  of  existing 
»UK  *"^  therefore  legal  properly,  it  certainly  may, 
wnnout  violating  any  constitutional  principle,  and  with- 
"«^  any  injustice  too,  restrain  future  acquisitions.     No 

ed*  ^  t^^^^  *****  *"y  ^^^^  ®^  ****^*^  "^*y  ^^  suppress- 

ak^  •  •  **^'***®^  injurious  to  the  public  health  or  mor- 

r  V*''V"*^**"^pa*>'»*e  with  public  policy;  and  that  the 

«nner  introduction  of  slaves  into  this  District,  or  the 

ittre  icquisiUon  of  them  in  any  way,  whether  by  inher- 


itance, by  purchase,  or  by  birth,  may  be  prohibited.  By 
thus  preventing  the  formation  of  any  new  relation  of 
master  and  slave,  the  entire  abolition  of  such  relation  may 
in  time  be  accomplished,  without  dissolving  any  subsist- 
ing obligation.  It  may  be  added  that,  though  a  repeal  of 
the  existing  laws  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  this  District 
might  not  affect  any  actual  subsisting  right,  it  is  obvious 
that  no  property  could  be  thereafter  acquired  in  any 
person,  not  living,  or  held  in  service  in  the  District,  at 
the  time  of  such  repeal. 

But  I  go  further,  sir.  If  Congress,  under  the  clause 
giving  it  **  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever" 
over  the  District,  has  authority  to  impose  taxes,  and 
provide  how  they  shall  be  raised,  for  local  and  municipal 
purposes,  I  do  not  see  why  it  has  not  the  power,  by 
means  of  taxation,  to  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery  here. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  right  or  justice  of  exerting  the  pow- 
er for  such  a  purpose.  1  speak  only  of  the  power,  and  of 
its  capacity  to  be  used  to  accomphsh'such  an  end.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  1  hold  that  Congress,  if  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  welfare  require  it,  may  directly,  and  at 
once,  emancipate  the  slaves,  on  making  a  just  compen- 
sation to  the  owners.  The  clause  in  the  constitution 
which  regulates  the  taking  of  private  property  for  pub- 
lic use  is  not,,  in  my  opinion,  restricted  to  such  proper- 
ty merely  as  may  be  converted  and  applied  to  the  use 
and  emolument  of  the  public.  1  think  the  word  use,  in 
the  constitution,  is  to  be  understood  in  a  liberal  sense,  as 
equivalent  to  purpose  or  benefit;  and  that  whatever  is 
taken  for  public  purposes,  or  for  the  public  benefit,  is 
taken  for  public  use,  within  the  meaning  of  the  consti- 
tution. Neither  justice,  nor  the  security  of  private 
rights,  would  seem  to  demand  any  other  or  different 
construction.  No  principle  of  justice  can  be  violated, 
nor  can  private  property  be  exposed  to  wrongful  and 
unjust  invasions  of  powsr,  when  an  equivalent  is  re- 
quired to  be  rendered.  A  more  strict,  narrow,  and  lim- 
ited interpretation,  would  be  obviously  less  beneficial, 
and  does  not  appear  to  be  called  for  either  by  the  words 
or  the  intent  of  the  constitution.  Such  an  interpretation 
would  not  only  be  an  unnecessary  and  inconvenient  re- 
straint upon  the  power  of  the  Legislature,  but  might 
prevent,  in  many  instances,  the  accomplishment  of  ob- 
jects of  the  greatest  importance;  objects  of  the  highest 
interest  and  utility  to  the  community.  The  equivalent 
prescribed  and  guarantied  by  the  constitution  is  a  sure 
and  sufficient  security  against  any  abuse  of  the  power; 
and  it  certainly  is  not  unreasonable  that  private  rights 
should  yield,  on  terms  of  just  compensation,  to  the  par- 
amount rights  of  the  public,  so  far,  and  to  such  extent, 
as  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  pubhc  may  require,  or 
as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  great  and  useful  pub- 
lic purposes. 

These,  sir,  are  my  doctrines  upon  this  very  interest- 
ing and  important  subject.  I  have  stated  them  briefly 
but  frankly;  giving  a  glimpse,  rather  than  a  view,  of  the 
reasons  by  which  they  may  be  sustained.  I  have  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  me  to  say  something,  and  I  could  not, 
in  the  proper  discharge  of  my  duty  here,  well  say  less. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  persuade  myself  that  it  would 
subserve  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  contribute  at  all 
to  the  peace  of  the  country,  or  serve  in  any  degree  to 
strengthen  the  union  of  these  States,  to  withhold  the 
expression  of  our  real  opinions  upon  this  question.  The 
people  should  not  be  blinded  upon  this  subject,  any 
more  than  upon  any  other.  Since  it  is  agitated,  it  is  due 
to  the  country,  it  is  due  both  to  the  North  and  to  the 
South,  to  state  explicitly  the  views  we  entertain  upon 
this  most  important  matter.  To  know  that  Congress 
has  the  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  this  District,  need 
not,  and  will  not,  produce  alarm  or  apprehension  in  any 
quarter  of  the  Union.  The  people  every  where  must 
feel  assured,  and  ought  to  rest  satisfied,  that  this  power. 
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like  all  other  powers  under  the  constitution,  will  be  ex- 
ercised with  becomini^  wisdom  and  discretion;  with  a 
just  regard  to  the  interests,  not  only  of  this  District,  but 
of  the  whole  country.  They  ought  to  know,  and  must 
know,  that  when  policy,  expediency,  and  justice,  concur 
in  the  measure  {  when  it  can  be  adopted  witli  safety  to 
the  Union,  and  security  to  all,  then,  and  then  only,  will 
the  power  be  exercised;  and  that,  when  exercised,  it 
will  be  in  such  manner  as  shall  neither  disturb  the  public 
tranquillity  nor  violate  the  sanctity  of  private  rights. 

Sir,  1  think  the  time  must  come,  and  will  come,  when 
slavery  will  cease  to  exist  in  this  District.  The  opinion 
of  all  Christendom,  the  opinion  of  the  civilised  world,  is 
becoming  uniform  and  settled  on  the  general  subject  of 
slavery.  Its  influence  must  be  felt.  It  cannot  always 
be  resisted;  and  the  time  will  come  when  southern  men 
will  cease  their  opposition  to  a  measure,  to  which  they 
now  feel,  and  I  have  no  doubt  sincerely  feel,  that  they 
cannot  yield  their  assent,  without  danger,  great  and  im* 
minent  danger,  to  the  social  relations  and  established  in- 
stitutions of  the  States  in  which  they  live. 

When  Mr.  PmiNTiss  had  concluded, 

Mr.  WEB3TKR  expressed  briefly  his  judgment  as  to 
the  proper  course  to  be  taken  with  tiiese  petitions.  He 
thought  they  ought  to  be  received,  referred,  and  con- 
sidered. That  was  what  was  usually  done  with  petitions 
on  other  subjects,  and  what  had  l>een  uniformly  done, 
heretofore,  with  petitions  on  tliis  subject  also. 

Those  who  believed  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
petition,  and  that  Congress  had  undoubted  constitutional 
tfulhority  over  the  subjects  to  which  their  petitions  rela- 
ted, would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  refusal  to  receive  the 
petitu^ns,  nor  with  a  formal  reception  of  them,  followed 
by  an  inunediate  vote  rejecting  their  prayer.  In  parlia- 
mentary forms  there  was  some  difference  between  these 
two  modes  of  proceeding,  but  it  would  be  considered  as 
liitle  else  than  a  diflference  in  mere  form.  He  thought 
the  question  must  at  some  lime  be  met,  considered, 
and  discussed.  In  this  mstter,  as  in  others.  Congress 
must  stand  on  its  reasons.  It  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
shut  the  door  against  petitions,  and  expect  in  that  way 
to  avoid  discussion.  On  the  presentment  of  the  first  of 
these  petitions,  he  hsd  been  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be 
referred  to  the  proper  committee.  He  was  of  that  opin- 
ion still.  The  subject  could  not  be  stifled.  It  must  be 
discussed,  and  he  wished  it  should  be  discussed  calmly, 
dispassionately,  and  fully,  in  all  its  branches,  and  all  its 
bearings.  To  reject  the  prayer  of  a  petition  at  once, 
without  reference  or  consideration,  was  not  respectful; 
and  in  this  case  nothing  could  be  possibly  gained  by 
going  out  of  the  usual  course  of  respectful  consideration. 

Mr.  PRESTON  now  took  the  floor,  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  President,  1  deeply  regret  the  course  which  this 
discussion  has  taken.  I  have  observed  its  progress  with 
much  pain,  with  a  feeling  of  anxiety  atid  clepression 
which  1  find  great  difficulty  in  expressing.  It  has  been 
mixed  up  with  all  those  small  topics  of  party  and  personal 
bitterness  which,  whether  properly  or  not,  enter  so  large- 
ly into  the  ordinary  debates  of  the  Senate,  but  which  are 
altogether  misplaced,  and  dangerous,  when  connected 
with  the  consideration  of  those  deep  and  vital  interests  in- 
volved in  any  discussion  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  It  is 
very  desirable,  as  has  been  well  suggested  by  tlie  Senator 
frofp  Massachusetts,  that,  if  we  must  deliberate  on  this 
subject,  we  do  so  with  all  the  calmness  possible,  and 
with  a  deliberate  and  combined  eflTort  to  do  what  is  best 
under  the  perilous  circumstances  which  surround  us, 
uninfluenced  by  the  paltry  purposes  of  party.  In  what- 
ever temper  you  may  come  to  it,  the  discussion  is  full  of 
danger.  The  fact  that  you  are  deliberating  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  inspires  my  mind  with  the  moat  solemn 
thoughts.      No   matter  how  it  comes  before  you,  no 


matter  whether  the  queationa  be  prefiinuiary  or  coUil- 
eral,  you  have  no  jurisdiction  over  it  in  any  of  its  » 
pectfl,  Theae  doors  should  be  closed  agaiast  it;  for  yoa 
have  no  right  to  draw  into  question  here  an  insiitutioe 
guarantied  by  the  constitution,  and  on  which,  ia  fset, 
the  right  of  twenty-two  Senators  to  a  seat  in  th'n  bodjii 
founded;  and,  emphatically,  you  have  no  right  to  siiiil, 
or  to  permit  to  be  assailed,  the  domestic  relalioDS  of  s 
particular  section  of  the  country,  whieb  you  are  incs|» 
ble  of  appreciating,  of  which  you  are  necessarily  igss- 
rant,  which  the  constitution  puts  beyond  your  loek, 
and  which  a  fair  courtesy*  it  would  seem,  should  exenpt 
from  your  discussion.  It  exacts  some  patiesce  is  a 
southern  man  to  sit  here  and  listen,  day  after  dsj,  to 
enumerations  of  the  demoralizing  effects  of  hisbousehoU 
arrangements,  considered  in  the  abstract— to  hesr  Isi 
condition  of  life  lamented  over,  and  to  see  the  coolnai 
with  which  it  is  proposed  to  admit  petitioners  wbosMil 
and  villify,  and  pity  him,  on  the  ground  that  it  wouU 
hurt  their  feelings  if  we  do  not  listen  to  them.  We  it 
here  and  hear  alt  this,  and  more  than  this.  We  Iwr 
ourselves  accuted  of  being  agitators,  because  we  ssk  tte 
question,  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  to  hear  tboie 
who  thus  assail  us?  As  yet,  Mr.  President,  the  laccsj 
diaries  are  but  at  your  door  demanding  admittance,  «w 
it  is  yet  within  your  power  to  say  to  them  that  theyinw 
not  throw  their  burning  brands  upon  this  floor,  or  prj- 
agate  the  conflagration  through  this  Governrocnt.  Bfr 
fore  you  lend  yourself  to  their  unhallowed  purpose^  I 
wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  actual  condition* 
the  abolition  question;  for  I  greatly  fear,  from  ^'»»' JJf 
transpired  here,  that  it  is  very  insufficiently  undetstoWi 
and  that  t!ie  danger  of  the  emergency  ia  by  ^  ^^ 
estimated  as  it  ought  to  be.  God  forbid  that  I  *«» 
permit  any  matter  of  temporary  interest  or  P*"^"?" 
enter  into  what  1  am  about  to  telf  you  of  the  rwl  <w- 
gers  which  environ  us.  My  State  has  been  **»»''*J\  , 
it  so.  My  peculiar  principles  have  been  denounced^ 
submit  to  it.  Sarcasms,  intended  to  be  bitter,  *>*^^*J2 
uttered  ugainst  us.  Let  them  pass.  I  will  not  penw 
myself  to  be  disturbed  by  these  things,  or,  by  «^Jfr! 
them,  throw  any  suspicion  on  the  temper  m  .*"*V 
solemnly  warn  both  sections  of  this  Union  of  the  tmptn^ 
ing  dangers,  and  exhort  this  Senate  to  do  whatever  oe* 
cornea  its  wisdom  and  patriotism  under  the  ^jco 
stances.  Let  us  not  shut  our  eyes,  sir,  on  our  condiiios. 
Some  gentlemen  have  Intimated  that  there  is  a  purp^ 
to  get  up  a  panic.  No,  no,  sir,  1  have  no  such  P"'"?**' 
A  panic  on  this  subject  is  a  disaster.  The  stake  »  w 
great  to  play  for  under  a  panic.  In  the  presence  o 
much  danger  as  1  solemnly  believe  exists,  I  wouW  rsjo 
steady  every  mind  to  the  coldest  contemplstioii  w  ^ 
than  endeavor  to  excite  my  own,  or  the  '•'^""IJVj^ 
others,  by  adventitious  stimulants.  If  I  over-esi»w»^ 
the  magnitude  of  the  dangers  which  threaten  "*»  '^  "V^ 
spite  of  myself,  against  my  wishes,  and  after  IW  "^ 


deliberate  consideration. 

Look  round,  then,  sir,  on  the  circumslso<^p? 


findrr 
lie 


which  these  numerous  and  daily  increasing  P*?*''?'^,,,^ 
sent  to  us.  Tliey  do  not  come  as  heretofore,  ^*^y*  ^ 
far  apart:  from  the  quiet  routine  of  **»«'. f^tj^nis 
Friends,  or  the  obscure  vanity  of  some  P*****"  ^iu^ 
club,  but  they  are  sent  to  us  in  vast  numbers,  frow  *J"^j^ 
and  agitated  communities;  poured  in  upon  u»  |L,f, 
overflowing  of  public  sentiment,  which,  ?^*'*?  *kki 
in  all  western  Europe  and  eastern  Americs,  nss  ^ 
lashed  into  excitement  on  this  subject.  ^'^^Jf^^pif. 
looked  at  the  actual  condition  of  society,  must  "*][:  J^ 
ceived  that  the  public  mind  is  not  in  its  accustom^*  *j^^ 
of  repose,  but  active,  and  stirred  up,  and  *?'^**l^^ 
yond  all  former  example.  The  bosom  of  society  n^^ 
with  new  and  violent  emotions.  The  general  P"'**^^ 
stronger  and  quicker  than  at  any  period  since  tb^  * 
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of  the  French  revolution.     Public  opinion  labora,  like 
the  priestess  on  her  tripod,  with  the  prophecy  of  ffjt^X 
events.     In  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  Enf^land,  there 
is  a  great  movement  party  organized  upon  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  whose  tendency  is  to  overturn  established  in- 
stitutions, and  remodel  the  orgunic  forms  of  society;  for 
whose  purposes  the  process  of  experiment  is  too  ^low, 
<nd  the  action  of  reason  too  cold;  whose  infuriated  phi- 
lanthropy i^eth  about  seeking  whom  it  may  devour. 
To  these  ethical  or  political  enthusiasts,  the  remote  and 
unsustained  institution  of  slavery,  offers  at  once  a  cheap 
md  fruitful  subject.     Accordingly,  it  is  known  that  the 
dodrinaire  and  juste  miUeu  party  of  France,  and  its  lead- 
ing paper,  the  Journal  des  Debats,  conducted  with  much 
ability,  is  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  abolitionism.     The 
Due  de  Broglie,  prime  minister  of  France,  with  St.  Do- 
nungo  before  his  eyes,  is  president  of  an  abolition  so- 
ciety, having  in  view  the  manumission  of  the  slaves  in 
the  French  West  Indies. 

Bui  the  state  of  feeling  in  England  has  a  much  more 
direct  influence  upon  us,  and  is  therefore  of  more  im- 
portant investigation.     She  exercises  a  vast  power  over 
J  the  public  mind  of  this  country,  and  especially  of  the 
northeastern  portion  of  it.     An  intense  and  immediate 
lympatby  binds  them  together.     The  same  literature, 
iswi^  and  language^to  a  certain  extent,  the  same.po- 
JiCical  institutions — and  so  bound  up  together,  or  rather 
Interwoven,  by  a  vast  and  infinitely  ramified  intercourse, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  and  middle  States 
ure  mf>re  familiar  with  the  daily  press  of  England  than 
with  that  of  their  own  country  south  of  the  Potomac. 

What^  then,  sir,  is  the  condition  of  this  slave  ques- 
tion in  England^  Thet  English  Parliament,  not  only  with 
the  approfaKfttion,  but  at  the  instance  of  the  English  peo- 
ple, has  liberated  the  slaves  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
rights  of  hidividuals,  the  public  interest,  the  existence 
of  the  colonies,  could  not  arrest  the  torrent  of  public 
opinion:  all  are  swept  away.  A  Government  laboring 
under  a  load  of  public  debt,  and  a  people  oppressed  by 
enormous  taxation,  have  given  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  abolition  of  slavery i  have  destroyed  the 
most  cherished  colonies,  and  trampled  upon  the  rights 
of  private  property.'  This  is  a  lesson  of  terrible  admo- 
nition to  US;  and  let  not  the  history  of  the  progress  of 
events  in  England  be  thrown  away.  It  is  but  forty  or 
fifty  years  since,  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  con- 
ceiTed  in  England,  by  a  weak  enthusiast  in  Parliament, 
and  a  cloistered  scholar  of  Oxford,  whose  heated  imagi- 
nation was  directed  to  Uiis  subject  by  accident,  or  by 
that  unseen  but  potent  spirit  of  the  times  which,  per- 
vading the  general  mass  of  intellect,  is  at  ^rst  known 
only  by  its  effects  upon  individual  minds  peculiarly 
adapted  to  its  influences.  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson 
were  not  attended  to— neglected,  despised:  the  planters 
lulled  themselves  into  a  fatal  security:  the  politicians  ad- 
dressed them  then  as  they  do  us  now.  The  member  of 
Parliament  gradually  brought  to  his  assistance  a  small 
neutral  party  in  politics— the  scholar  poured  his  decla- 
mation from  the  press.  The  great  parties  in  Parliament 
courted  the  neutrals;  the  public  ear  became  familiarized  to 
the  denunciations  of  Clarkson.  Still,  the  planters  repo- 
led  in  security,  and  the  politicians  said  there  is  no  danger. 

The  Edinburgh  Ueview,  in  1817,  held  this  language; 

''It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  premise  that  the  advo- 
cates for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  roost  cordially 
-reprobate  all  idea  of  emancipating  the  slaves  already  in 
our  plantations.  Such  a  scheme,  indeed,  is  sufficiently 
answered  by  the  story  of  the  galley-slaves  in  Don  Quix- 
ote; and  we  are  persuaded  never  had  any  place  in  the 
minds  of  those  enlightened  and  judicious  persons  who 
have  contended  in  this  cause." 

Quoting  tliis  passage  in  1819,  Mr.  Walsh,  in  his  ap- 
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'*  The  most  zealous  of  the  English  philanthropists 
have  not  carried  their  views  so  far,  with  respect  to  West 
India  slavery,  as  its  immediate  or  speedy  abolition.'* 

And  he  adds: 

"  So  late  as  1817,  Lord  Holland,  one  of  the  most  de- 
voted amongst  the  associates  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  moved, 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  a  petition  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
praying  that  the  idea  of  emancipating  the  slaves  in  tbo 
West  Indies  might  be  disowned  by  royal  proclamation 
throughout  the  islands,  which  was  done  accordingly.'' 

And  now,  look  to  Jamaica  for  the  result.  Look,  too, 
sir,  to  the  sway  and  dominion  which  the  principles  and 
feelings  of  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  have  obtained  over 
the  whole  public  mind.  The  daily  press,  the  periodi- 
cals, works  of  political  economy  and  of  fiction,  tho 
whole  mass  of  literature,  is  filled  and  reeking  with  abo- 
litionism. Every  channel  which  feeds  the  public  in- 
telligence is  choked  with  it.  Every  topic  which  can 
arouse  attention,  or  inflame  the  inugi nation,  is  perverted 
into  its  service.  Christendom  is  invoked  to  join  In  tho 
crusade.  Abolition  societies  are  multiplied,  and  nobles 
and  commoners  press  into  them  with  eaual  zeal.  Meet- 
ings are  held,  in  which  are  found  together  the  proudest 
titles  and  the  starving  operatives.  The  condition  of  the 
Africans  has  ceased  to  be  matter  of  discussion,  and  is 
given  up  to  declamation.  Cant  has  been  stimulated  into 
passion,  and  passion  inflamed  into  fury.  A  morbid  sensibil- 
ity has  been  roused  for  the  African,  and  has  outrun  the 
general  excitement.  A  sort  of  ^neoosse  has  broken  from  the 
main  stream  of  public  excitement,  and  pours  itself  upon 
Africa.  With  a  strong  perception  of  this  feeling,  O'Con- 
nell  ex'claimed  in  the  British  Parliament,  while  claiming 
its  attention  to  the  infinitely  worse  condition  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  "  Would  to  God  we  were  black." 

The  smartness  of  debate  might  reply  to  me,  that  all 
this  is  the  march  of  mind,  the  progress  of  reason,  be- 
fore which  the  institutions  of  the  South  must  eventually 
give  way.  It  rarely  happens,  sir,  that  a  fixed  public 
opinion,  properly  so  called,  manifests  itself  by  such  vio- 
lence and  fury  as  characterize  the  proceedings  of  aboli- 
tionism, or  that  the  progress  of  reason  is  attended  by 
such  contortions.  Those  who  assail  us  know  nothing 
of  the  institution  which  they  denounce— nothing  of  its 
complex  and  various  character.  They  have  not  seen  it 
in  its  actual  existence,  are  ignorant  of  the  facts  about 
which  they  pretend  to  reason,  and  cannot  comprehend 
the  consequences  of  their  proceeding^. 

But  what  is  it  to  me  or  you,  sir,  sitting  here  under 
the  constitution,  whether  it  be  the  march  of  mind  or  of 
madness  that  is  treading  under  foot  that  instrument  to 
get  at  those  institutions?  Whether  it  be  opinion  or 
plirensy,  whether  it  be  destiny  or  fashion,  you  have  no 
right  to  decide  upon  it,  or  to  consider  of  it.  We  are 
neither  a  college  nor  a  club,  but  a  constitutional  assem- 
bly, whose  business  it  is  to  maintain  the  constitution,  and 
defend  the  rights  it  guaranties;  and  it  is  equally  our  duty 
to  do  so,  whether  public  opinion  or  madness  rules  the 
hour.  1  protest  against  your  jurisdiction  of  any  abstract 
proposition  on  this  or  any  other  subject.  My  object  is 
to  rouse  this  Senate,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  be  heard,  these 
States,  to  a  just  sense  of  the  impending  dangers;  and 
let  me  ask,  sir,  if  this  danger  would  be  diminished  by 
attributing  these  petitions  to  the  dictates  of  reason, 
rather  than  to  the  ravings  of  fanaticism^ 

Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  have  done  their  work! 
How  many  such  men  are  now  in  the  field,  in  this  coun- 
try, at  our  doors,  Mr.  President,  pressing  on  to  this 
work  of  devastation  and  massacre !  Let  us  look  at  the 
state  of  things  in  our  own  country,  and  at  the  moment 
of  our  deliberations. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  both  sections  of  the 
Union  that  we  make  an  accurate  review  of  our  position. 
We  should  not  resign  our  minds  to  a  itolid  stoicism. 
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which  awaits  danger,  without  retortin|^  to  the  means  of 
ftTuidingf  it,  or  to  that  counterfeit  courage  which  sustains 
itself  by  underratinft  the  power  of  its  assailant.  Let  us 
not  diminish  the  difficulties,  that  we  may  eicuse  our  im- 
potence or  indolence  in  oTercomhig  them.  The  best 
way  to  avoid  danger  is  to  meet  it  plump. 
'  Mr.  President,  1  thank  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  from 
i»on-s1aveholding  States  for  the^yery  strong  assurances 
they  have  given  us  of  their  decided  opposition  to  the 
purposes  and  practices  of  the  abolitionsts.  I  receive 
their  declarations  with  unhesitating  confidence  in  their 
candor,  and  unfeigned  gratitude^  and  I  am  firmly  per- 
tuaded  that  they,  as  well  .as  many  members  from  my 
own  section,  suppose  that  the  agitation  is  made  by  ft 
lew  infatuated  men,  whose  frothy  philanthropy,  if 
not  whipped  up  by  our  discussioafs  will  in  a  short  time 
•ubside. 

But  1  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  such,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  avowals  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  The  honorable  Senator,  [Mr. 
i'RSHTTSs,]  with  his  characteristic  earnestness,  and  with 
Ihe  weight  communicated  to  every  thing  he  says,  by  the 
bigh^  estimate  of  his  worth  and  ability,  and  the  known 
gravity  of  his  mode  of  thinking,  has  informed  us  that 
•mongst  these  petitioners  are  men  of  as  much  worth  and 
patriotism  as  are  to  be  found  any  where i  and  the  honor- 
*ftb1e  gentleman  himself  vindicates  the  petitioners  by  the 
authority  of  his  co-operation,  when  he  declares  here  in 
his  place  that  Congress  is  constitutionally  endowed  with 
the  power  of  manumitting  the  slaves  in  this  District,  and 
Ihat  it  is  expedient  to  exercise  this  power.  But  a  short 
time  since,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  which  the'gentle- 
man  represents  passed  resolutions  that  the  matter  of 
slavery  ought  not  to  be  agitated.  Now,  the  Senator  thinks 
It  expedient  to  act.  His  colleagtie,  too,  assures  us  that  the 
progress  of  the  agitation  in  Vermont  is  greatly  accelera- 
ted! that  seven  societies  have  been  recently  orgpsnized 
in  one  county  i  and  that  he  hears  of  societies  springing  up 
in  quarters,  remote  neighborhoods,  where  he  had  sup- 
posed that  abolition  had  scarcely  been  heard  of.  Is  there 
nothing  in  these  facts? 

Five  hundred  societies  are  now  organized,  and  in 
active  operation,  and  daily  increasing  in  numbers.  Is 
there  nothing  in  this?  In  these  wide-spread  awociations 
ftre  there  none  but  the  weak  and  base;  a  noisy  and  im- 
potent rabble,  which  will  fret  itself  into  exhaustion?  Or 
are  they  composed,  as  all  such  popular  movements  are, 
of  a  mixed  multitude  of  all  those  whom  wild  enthusiasm, 
mistaken  piety,  perverted  benevolence,  and  blind  zeal, 
hurry  and  crowd  together  to  swell  the  torrent  of  public 
enthusiasm,  when  it  sets  strongly  towards  a  favorite  ob- 
ject? However  humbly  I  may  think  of  the  wisdom  of 
these  people,  I  do  place  a  high  estimate  upon  their  zeal 
and  enterprise.  We  have  seen  what  these  qualities 
effected  in  England  on  this  subject,  and  they  are  not 
less  efficacious  here.  There  is  at  this  moment  in  New 
York  an  association  of  twenty-five  men  of  wealth  and 
high  standing,  who,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  have  bound  themselves  to  contribute  $40»000  a 
year  to  the  propagation  of  abolition  doctrines  through 
the  press.  Five  of  these  pay  9^20,000  a  year,  and  one 
f  1,000  a  month.  Such  is  the  spirit,  and  such,  the  means 
•to  sustain  it. 
.  Again  I  demand,  sir,  do  these  things  indicate  nothing? 
The  press  is  subsidized;  societies  for  mutual  inflamma- 
tion are  formed;  men,  women,  and  children,  join  in  the 
petitions;  rostrums  are  erected;  itinerant  lecturers  per- 
vade the  land,  preaching  up  to  nightly  crowds  a  crusade 
ftgainst  slavery.  The  pulpit  resounds  with  denuncia- 
tions of  the  sin  of  slavery,  and  infuriate  zealots  unfurl  the 
banner  of  the  cross  as  the  standard  to  which  the  aboli- 
tionist is  to  rally.  The  cause  of  anti-slavery  is  made 
identical  with  religion,  and  men  and  women  arc  exhort- 


ed by  all  that  they  esteem  holy,  by  all  the  high  and  ei. 
citing  obligations  of  duty  to  man  and  to  God,  by  sllthil 
can  warm  the  heart  or  inflame  the  imagination,  to  joia 
in  the  pious  work  of  purging  the  tin  of  slavery  fron  the 
land.  Gentlemen  have  told  ua  of  the  array  of  the  rever* 
end  clergy  on  these  petitions.  Inffttuftted  and  dehidsd 
men!  In  the  name  of  charity,  they  lay  a  acene  of  blosd 
and  massacre  I  in  the  blasphemed  name  of  the  religiaa 
of  peace,  they  promote  a  civil  and  servile  war;  they  ia< 
voke  liberty  to  proatrate  the  only  Gorernment  estsbU^ 
ed  for  its  preservation.  But  what  roioe  can  peaetnis 
the  deafness  of  fanaticism?  It  neither  hears  nor  sec^ 
nor  reasonsi  but  feels,  and  bums,  and  acts*  with  a  nasiiB 
force. 

Nor  are  the  all-exciting  topics  of  religion  the  oa^ 
sources  from  which  this  turbid  and  impetuous  atrean  ii 
swollen.  All  the  sympathies  of  the  American  heart  fo 
liberty,  (the  word  itself  has  a  magio  in  it,)  acbieftd 
through  war  and  revolution,  are  perverted  into  it. 
When  the  war-cry  ia  God  and  Liberty— when  it  is  thsa* 
dered  from  the  pulpit,  and  re-echoed  from  the  prtm, 
and  caught  up  and  shouted  forth  by  hundreds  of  soei^ 
ties,  until  the  whole  land  rings  with  it,  shall  weskm 
not  hear  it,  or,  bearing  it,  lay  the  flattering  unction  Is 
our  souls  that  it  portends  nothing?  Be  not  deceived,  I 
entreat,  gentlemen,  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  csum 
which  are  operating' upon  the  population  of  the  ass* 
slaveholding  States.  The  publio  mind  in  those  8tslH 
has  long  been  prepared  for  the  most  favorable  reoeptioa 
of  the  influences  now  brought  to  bear  upon  it-  itta 
been  lying  fallow  for  the  seed  which  is  now  sown  bro!* 
cast.  A  deep  anti-slavery  feeling  has  always  existed  n 
the  northern  and  middle  Btates;  it  is  inscribed  upos 
their  statute  books.  Each,  in  succession,  impelled  sjr 
this  feeling,  has  abolished  slavery  within  its  own  jum. 
diction;  and  what  has  been  effected  there,  ♦•**»«*|!} 
yet  any  fatal  consequences,  unreflecting  ignorance  wm 
readily  suppose  may  be  eflfected  every  where,  under  sH 
circumstances.  The  spirit  of  propagandism  Is  in  ^ 
portion  to  the  distance  of  the  object  and  the  igiwfsiw 
of  the  propagandist.  Of  the  whole  population  of  IMJ 
States,  ninety-nine  hundredths  regard  the  institutioa  wm 
decided  disspprobation,  and  scarcely  a  less  propojjjj 
entertain  some  vague  desire  that  it  should  be  abobsbed, 
in  some  way,  at  some  time,  and  believe  that  the  uas 
will  come,  and  the  mode  be  devised.  They  believe  tw 
slavery  is  bad  in  the  abstract,  and  not  incurable  as  it  cf- 
ists.  The  remoteness  of  it  from  themselves  '^'^•fJJ?' 
at  once  more  ignorant  of  its  actual  condition  and  ^!j'[ 
in  suggesting  remedies.  It  is  to  such  a  temper  of  miw 
that  the  inihmmatory  appeals  I  have  spoken  of  are  sd^ 
dressed.  . 

But  there  is  still  another  element  of  power,  <f^^ 
leu  than  either  of  those  I  have  adverted  to*  which  the 
incendiaries  will  not  be  slow  to  avail  themselves  » 
Cast  your  eyes,  sir,  over  the  States  where  they  have  Wj 
ready  gained  foothold,  and  mark  the  eagerneis  w* 
equality  with  which  two  great  political  parties  are  sinv" 
gling  for  ascendency.     Animated  by  the  utmost  '****"*[ 
ness  of  party  spirit,  and  in  the  very  height  of  a  cont» 
of  life  and  death,  they  will  be  willing  to  snatch  w^ 
arnns  as  fury  may  supply,  and  avail  themselves  of  io^ 
auxiliaries  as  chance  may  offer.     A  third  partyi  ^} 
were  it  less  numerous  than  the  abolitionists,  oc^^ff^'^ 
for  a  time  a  neutral  position,  will  of  course  be  •?" 
decide  the  controversy.     £ach  party  will  *drcsd  it»  J** 
cession  to  the  other,'  and  each  may,  perhaps,  ifl  <^ 
court  its  influence.     Thus  its  consequence  is  enben^ 
and,  deriving  strength  from  position,  it  acquire  *  ^. 
principle  of  augmentation,  until  it  becomes  ^"®^!?J> 
powerful  to  absorb  one  or  the  other  of  the  conteiKW»» 
parties,  and  become  itself  the  principal  in  the  coni^ 
versy.     Then   arc  added  party  spirit,  politiw  l"*^** 
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tion»  local  interests;  and,  with  til  this  agg^regation  of 
•Irength  and  power,  think  yoti,  sir,  that  abolitionism,  at 
your  next  session,  will  pause  at  your  door,  waiting  to 
•ee  if  it  be  your  pleasure  to  ask  it  in?  Even  now,  sir, 
cundidates  for  popular  favor  begin  to  feel  the  influence 
of  this  new  power.  The  very  fact  of  the  reluctance 
which  we  all  feel  to  aj^itate  this  matter  here  bespeaks 
oiir  fears  of  exaspersting  the  strength  which  we  in- 
•tmotively  know  resides  in  the  abolitionists.  Gentlemen 
•ay  we  must  tresd  softly,  lest  we  wake  the  giant;  we 
most  not  breathe  upon  the  spark,  lest  it  burst  into  a 
blaze;  we  must  bow  down  before  the  coming  storm  un- 
til it  blows  over,  for  fear  that  it  will  prostrate  us  if  we 
■tand  up;  and,  while  the  polrcy  of  such  a  course  is  urged, 
we  are  told  there  is  no  danger. 

No  gentleman  will  suppose  that  I  take  pleasure  in  in- 
dicating the  causes  of  growth  or  the  present  strength  of 
the  abolitionists,  or  would  willingly  exaggerate  them. 
It  is  not,  I  confess,  without  the  deepest  apprehensions 
that  I  contemplate  them;  but  my  chief  fears  arise  from 
the  supineness  with  which  they  are  regarded  here,  on 
both  sides  of  the  House.  We  repose  in  a  false  and  fatal 
■ecunty.  I  am  amazed  and  dismayed  at  the  view  which 
my  friends  have  taken  of  these  matters.  I  know  weft 
that  their  interest  is  identical  with  mine.  I  know  their 
honor  and  candor;  and  most  willingly  would  I  indulge 
in  their  soothing  hopes,  if  the  deepest  sense  of  the  most 
imperious  duty  did  not  exact  of  me  to  call  upon  them  to 
ftwake  to^  a  sense  of  the  danger,  and  be  prepared  to 
meet  it  with  a  thorough  comprehension  of  its  import; 
and,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  I 
warn  and  exhort  gentlemen  to  take  early  and  decided 
eounael  as  to  what  is  fit  to  be  done.  The  occasion  con- 
cerns us  all,  not  perhaps  in  an  eaual  degree,  but  it 
deeply  concerns  all  who  feel,  as  I  do,  a  profound  ven- 
eration for  the  constitution,  and  an  ardent  love  for  the 
Union.  I  conjure  the  Senators  from  the  non-slavehold- 
ing  States  to  approach  this  subject  with  a  steady  regard 
and  unfaltering  step;  to  come  to  the  task  at  once,  be- 
fore it  is  too  Tate;  to  interpose  all  the  authority  of  this 
Qorernment  between  the  incendiaries  and  their  fatal 
purposes;  and  to  pledge  the  moral  weight  of  their  indi- 
Tidiial  characters  against  them. 

I  heartily  approve  the  sentiments  which  have  been 
generally  avowed  in  the  Senate,  and  appreciate  the  pa* 
triotic  feelings  which  gentlemen  have  expressed  in  re- 
gard to  the  abolitionists.  I  have  read  with  unfeigned 
pleasure  the  wise  communication  of  the  Governor  of 
New  York  to  his  Legislature,  and  am  gratified  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  mass  of  intelligence  and  worth  in  that 
great  State,  as  well  as  in  others  of  the  northern  and  mid- 
dle States,  which  deeply  disapprove  of  these  proceed- 
higs.  But  what  I  fear  is,  that  neither  here  nor  elsewhere 
n  there  a  sufficient  perception  of  the  imminence  of  the 
danger,  or  the  potency  and  permanency  of  those  causes 
which  create  it.  Even  honorable  gentlemen  from  the 
South,  who  have  all  at  stake;  around  whose  hearths,  and 
in  whose  bed-chambers,  the  cry  of  thousands  is  invoking 
murder,  in  the  name  of  God  and  liberty — with  the  ex- 
ample of  Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo  before  them,  even 
they  are  not  sufficiently  aroused  to  the  emergency.  I 
entreat  them  to  awake;  I  invoke  gentlemen  from  all  quar- 
ters, of  all  parties,  to  unite  at  once,  to  combine  here,  in 
the  adoption  of  the  strongest  measures  of  which  this  Gov- 
ernment is  capable,  and  thus  to  enter  into  mutual  pledges 
to  oppose,  by  all  possible  means,  and  to  the  last  extremi- 
ty, the  destructive  and  exterminating  doctrines  of  these 
terrible  incendiaries.  Signalize  your  opposition  by  the 
most  decided  action.  Stamp  their  nefarious  propositions 
with  unquatified  reprobation.  Throw  the  whole  author- 
ity of  this  Government  a^inst  them^  Pledge  the  au- 
thority of  each  Senator  m  his  own  State.  Say  to  the 
abolitionists  that  this  Government  will,  in  no  event,  be 


made  an  instrument  in  your  hands.  Say  to  the  South 
that  this  pestilential  stream  shall  not  be  poured  upon  you 
through  these  halls.  Give  us  the  strongest  measures* 
If  you  cannot  adopt  the  proposition  of  my  colleague,  let 
us  know  what  you  can  do.  The  matters  before  us  are 
of  the  deepest  consequence,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  not  bo 
within  the  competence  of  this  Government  to  effect  an 
entire  remedy  of  the  evil.  Something,  however,  can  be 
done;  you  may,  at  least,  save  yourselves  from  becoming 
either  passively  or  actively  accessary  to  the  result.  Erect 
yourselves  into  a.  barrier  between  opposing  sections. 
Save  the  Union  if  you  can. 

If  things  go  much  farther,  you  may  find  this  no  easgt 
matter.  Recent  experience  has,  thank  God,  demonstra* 
ted  that  this  Government  is  not  strong  enough  to  pro* 
duce  disunion.  Will  it  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  i| 
if  proceedings  go  on,  which  inevitably  make  two  people 
of  us,  warring  on  a  question  which,  on  the  one  side,  in<^ 
volves  existence,  and,  on  the  other,  arrays  all  the  fury 
of  fanaticism?  Think  you,  sir,  that,  if  you  have  not  the 
spirit  or  power  to  trample  out  the  brand  that  is  thrown 
amongst  us,  you  can  yet  bring  help  when  the  whole  land 
is  wrapped  in  conflagration?  If,  however,  in  yourpudg* 
ment  it  is  not  competent  or  expedient  to  act  decisively^ 
tell  us  so.  Let  us  know  what  you  can  or  will  do,  and 
we  will  consider  it,  and  bring  to  the  consideration  of  it 
a  candid  and  conciliatory  temper,  anxious  to  find  safety 
for  the  constitution  in  your  measures.  Our  own  safety 
is  in  our  own  keeping.  I  will  not  more  than  allude  to 
it,  for  fear  of  misconstruction;  but,  while  with  the  most 
painful  emotions  I  have  adverted  to  the  dangers  of  our 
situation,  while  with  the  most  profound  solicitude  1  en^ 
treat  the  Senate  to  guard  against  them,  I  know  that  the 
South  has  the  power  and  the  will  to  vindicate  its  rights 
and  protect  itself.  Even  if  it  were  destitute  of  the  high 
spirit  which  charactenzes  it,  if  it  were  without  the  re- 
sourses  which  abound  there,  it  would  be  forced  into  a 
position  of  self-defence  by  the  inexorable  necessities  of 
self-preservation.  The  South  has  drawn  deep  lessone 
of  instruction  from  the  colonial  history  of  France  and 
England.  St.  Domingo  and  Jamaica  were  colonies  sub* 
ject  to  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  Power,  and  perished 
because  they  were  colonies.  Their  disastrous  history  it 
not  recorded  in  vain.  I  will  not  pursue  this  topic.  I 
am  here  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
.impressed  with  a  sense  of  my  federal  duties,  and,  in  dit* 
charge  of  them,  have  felt  myself  compelled  to  state  my 
conception  of  the  perilous  circumstances  in  which  we 
are,  because  I  fear  there  is  a  fatal  misconception  in  re« 
gard  to  them.  It  is  possible,  sir,  that  I  may  have  con- 
ceived them  too  strongly.  1  wish  it  may  turn  out  so.  It 
is  erring  on  the  safe  side  to  magnify  the  strength  of  the 
enemy,  if  you  intend  to  encounter  him  with  fortitude  and 
just  preparation.  Many  friends  near  me  see  nothing  oa 
the  horizon  but  a  floating  cloud,  which  the  summer- 
breeze  will  drive  away.  1  see,  or  think  I  see,  the  gath* 
ering  of  a  tempest,  surcharged  with  all  the  elements  of 
devastation.  If  they  be  right,  it  is  happy  fur  us  all;  but 
if  they  be  wrong,  and  I  right,  and  the  blessed  momenta 
of  preparation  are  thrown  away  until  the  storm  bursts^ 
they  incur  an  awful  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  troubled  you  with  great  reluc< 
tance.  It  is  very  painful  to  me  to  hear  these  mattert 
debated  here.  The  presentation  of  these  petitions  forces 
the  subject  upon  us;  but  it  is  every  way  disagreeable. 
I  trust  the  Senate  will  bring  the  unprofitable  debate  to  a 
speedy  termination  by  a  prompt  and  efficient  discharge 
of  its  high  duties;  and,  for  one,  I  shall  be  silent  until  it 
acts. 

When  Mr.  Pbzstov  had  finished  his  remarks. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BUCHANAN,  the.  subject  stiU 
being  up. 

The  Senate  adjourned. 
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DUniminaiing  duties  with  Portugal — Slavery  in  the  Dishid  of  Columbia,        [Maxci  %  1836.- 


WiBirxssAT,  Mabch  2. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  President  oF  the 
United  States  enclosing  a  communication  from  the  Sec« 
retary  of  State  on  the  subject  of  the  discriminating  du- 
ties  with  Portugal;  which  was  ordered  to  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  foUowing  is  a  copy  of  the  message: 

WASHiireTov,  Feb.  29,  1836. 

jFl^  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreaentativee  of  the  Uni- 
ted States: 

I  transmit  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  communi- 
cating an  application  from  the  charge  d'aflTairesof  Portu- 
pil  for  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a  special  act  abolish- 
ing discrimmating  duties  upon  the  cargoes  of  Portuguese 
▼essels  imported  into  the  United  States  from  those  parts 
of  the  dominions  of  Portugal  in  which  no  discriminating 
duties  are  charged  upon  the  vessels  of  the  United  States 
or  their  cargoes;  and  providing  for  a  return  of  the  dis- 
criminating duties  which  have  been  exacted  upon  the 
cargoes  ofPortuguese  vessels  thus  circumstanced,  since 
the  18th  of  April,  1834.  I  also  transmit  a  copy  of  the 
correspondence  which  has  taken  place  on  the  subject 
between  the  Department  of  State  and  the  charge  d'af- 
faires of  Portugal. 

The  whole  matter  is  submitted  to  the  discretion  of 
Congress,  with  this  suggestion,  that,  if  an  act  should  be 
passed,  placing  the  cargoes  of  Portuguese  vessels  com- 
ing from  certain  parts  of  the  territories  of  Portugal  on 
the  footing  of  those  imported  in  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  or  deciding  upon  the  propriety  of  restoring  the 
duties  heretofore  levied,  and  the  time  to  which  they 
•hall  be  restored,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  fact  that 
the  decree  of  the  18th  of  April,  1834,  which  is  made 
the  basis  of  the  present  application,  took  effect  in  the 
Islands  of  Madeira  and  the  Azores  many  months  after 
its  promulgation;  and  to  the  more  important  fact  that, 
until  the  1st  of  February  instant,  an  indirect  advantage 
was  allowed  by  Portugpil  to  importations  from  Great 
Britain  over  those  from  other  countries,  including  the 
United  States. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  petition  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  praying  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Caihous- 
that  the  petition  be  not  received, 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  said  it  was  not  now  his  intention  to 
repeat  any  thing  he  had  said  on  a  former  occasion  in  re- 
gard to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  District.  The 
remarks  which  he  had  then  made,  after  much  reflection, 
still  met  his  entire  approbation.  He  would  not  tiow  have 
Alluded  to  them,  were  it  not  for  the  misapprehension 
which  still  appeared  to  prevail  upon  this  floor  in  regard 
to  the  state  of  northern  feeling  on  this  subject.  Those 
remarks  had,  he  believed,  been  more  extensively  cir- 
culated throughout  Pennsylvania  than  any  which  he  had 
ever  made  upon  any  occasion.  If  they  had  been  cen- 
sured any  where  in  that  State,  by  any  party,  the  fact 
was  unknown  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  strong 
reasons  to  believe  they  bad  been  received  with  general 
Approbation. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  using  private 
letters  to  sustain  any  position  which  he  might  take  upon 
this  floor  or  elsewhere.  He  would  8ay,  however,  that, 
since  he  had  presented  the  memorial  now  the  subject 
of  consideration  before  the  Senate,  he  had  received  an- 
other memorial  of  a  similar  character  from  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  This  memorial  had  been  transmitted  to 
him  by  two  gentlemen  whose  names  and  character  would 
be  the   strongest  guarantee  for  the  truth  of  their  asser- 


tions, did  he  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  make  Ibera  known 
to  the  Senate.  He  would  not  even  have  alluded  to 
their  letter,  but  it  related  to  a  public  subject  in  which 
the  country  was  deeply  interested,  and  accomptnied 
the  memorial  which  they  had  requested  him  to  present 
to  the  Senate.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  this 
letter: 

'<  Although  we  have  not  the  pleasure  of  thy  acqmint- 
ance,  permit  us  on  this  occasion  to  express  oar  satisfac- 
tion with  thy  remarks  in  the  Senate  some  weeks  since, 
in  which  the  opinion  was  forcibly  sustained  that  no  sen- 
sible man  at  the  North  would  advocate  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  interfere  with  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  dare 
States  themselves.  We  are  fully  persuaded  this  is  the 
fact  in  our  neighborhood. 

*'  In  a  pretty  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  friendi 
of  abolition  in  this  city,  we  unhesitatingly  declare  that 
we  have  nfsver  heard  such  an  opinion  advocated,  and  we 
defy  our  opponents  to  point  out  a  man  that  has  erer 
circulated  any  publication  calculated  to  produce  discord 
in  the  southern  States. 

<*  But  whilst  we  fully  recognise  this  view,  we  sie 
aware  that  the  constitution  guaranties  to  us  the  right  of 
niemorializing  Congress  on  any  subject  connected  with 
the  welfare  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  we  intend 
ever  to  exercise  it  in  the  spirit  of  charity  and  good  feel- 
ing." 

Mr.  B.  believed  this  statement  to  be  true.  Althoagb 
all  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  were  opposed  to  slavery 
in  the  abstract,  yet  they  would  not  sanction  any  attempts 
to  excite  the  slaves  of  the  southern  States  to  insurrectioa 
and  bloodshed.'  Whilst  they  know  their  own  rightSi 
and  would  maintain  them,  they  never  would  invade  the 
rights  of  others  which  had  been  secured  by  the  federal 
constitution.  He  was  proud  to  say  this  had  always  been 
the  character  and  the  conduct  of  the  State  which  be  had 
in  part  the  honor  to  represent  in  her  relations  with  her 
sister  States. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  felt  himself  justified  in  declaring  that 
Pennsylvania  was  perfectly  sound  upon  Ibis  queatioo. 
Abolitionists  there  may  be  in  Pennsylvania,  but  it  had 
never  been  his  fate  to  meet  a  single  one.  If  we  have  a 
man  amongst  us  who  desires,  by  the  circulation  of  in- 
cendiary publications  and  pictures  throughout  the  slaTe- 
holding  States,  to  produce  a  servile  insurrection,  and 
thus  to  abolish  slavery,  he  knew  him  not.  In  the  Isn- 
guage  of  the  letter  he  had  just  read,  whatever  might  be 
the  case  further  north,  he  might  defy  any  gentleman  to 
point  out  a  man  in  Pennsylvania  who  has  ever  circulated 
any  publication  calculated  to  produce  discord  in  the 
southern  States.  He  had  heard  within  the  last  fev 
days  that  emissaries  were  now  travelling  throughout 
Pennsylvania  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  doc- 
trine of  immediate  abolition.  He  thought  he  might 
venture  to  predict  that  they  would  fail  in  their  attempt*' 

Although  he  did  not  mean  at  present  to  discuss  the 
general  question,  yet  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Pbbstok]  must  permit  him  to  say  that,  in  his  re- 
marks of  yesterday,  he  had  done  much  to  dignify  the 
cause  of  abolition,  and  to  give  its  supporters  a  clisr- 
acter  which  they  did  not  deserve. 

Mr.  B.  was  not  so  well  able  to  judge  what  eflect  those 
remarks  might  produce  on  the  South;  but  he  protested 
against  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  which  that  gentle- 
man had  made  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  northern 
feeling  on  this  subject.  His  information  had  been  in- 
correct. If  the  gloomy  coloring  of  the  picture  which  he 
had  presented  could  be  considered  any  thing  but  a  fancy 
sketch,  the  South  might  believe  that  the  time  hsd 
arrived  when  it  would  be  their  duty  to  decide  whether 
it  was  not  necessary  to  dissolve  this  Union,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  rights.  Mr.  R.  thought  far  otherwise- 
This  crisis  has  not  arrived,  and,  he  trusted,  never  would 
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irrive.  The  force  of  public  opinion  will  prostrate  this 
fanatical  and  dangcerous  spirit.  He  must  say,  however, 
that  the  enemies  of  the  cause  of  abolition  at  the  North 
bad  a  right  to  expect  that  gentlemen  from  the  South 
would  not  adopt  a  course  which  might  tend  to  increase 
our  difficulties.  They  ought  to  permit  us  to  judge  for 
ourselves  in  this  matter,  and  to  Ihrow  no  obstacles  in  our 
way  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  does  not  necessarily 
present. 

Let  it  once  be  understood  that  the  sacred  right  of 
petition  and  the  cause  of  the  abolitionists  must  rise  or 
most  fall  together,  and  the  consequences  may  be  fatal. 
I  would,  therefore,  warn  southern  gentlemen  to  reflect 
leriously  in  what  situation  they  place  their  friends  to  the 
North,  by  insisting  that  this  petition  shall  not  be  received. 
We  have  just  as  little  right  to  interfere  with  slavery 
in  the  South  as  we  have  to  touch  the  right  of  petition. 
Whence  is  this  right  derived.'     Can  a  republican  Gov- 
ernment exist  without  it?     Man  might  as  well  attempt  to 
exist  without  breathing  the  vital  air.     No  Government 
possessing  any  of  the  elements  of  liberty  has  ever  exist- 
ed, or  can  ever  exist,  unless  its  citizens  or  subjects  enjoy 
this  right.   From  the  very  structure  of  your  Governmen', 
from  the  rery  establishment  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentatives,   the  right   of   petition    naturally   and 
Mcessarily  resulted.     A  representative  republic,  estab- 
lished by  the  people,  without  the  people  having  a  right 
to  make  their  wants  and  their  wishes  known  to  their 
servants,  would  be  the  most  palpable  absurdity.     This 
npht,  even  if  it  were  not  expressly  sanctioned  by  the 
constitution,  would  result  from  its  very  nature.     It  could 
Bot  be  controlled  by  any  action  of  Congress,  or  either 
branch  of  it.     If  the  constitution  had  been  silent  upon 
the  subject,  the  only  consequence  would  be,  thit  it 
vouW  stand  in  the  very  front  rank  of  those  rights  of  the 
people  which  are  expresbly  guarantied  to  them  by  the 
ninth  article  of  the  amendments  to  that  instrument,  in- 
ierted  from  abundant  but  necessary  caution.     I  shall 
read  this  article.     It  declares  that  'Mhe  enumeration  in 
the  constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed 
to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people."    It 
would,  without  any  express  provision,  have  stood  in  the 
*ine  rank  with  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press, 
and  have  been  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. ^  It  is  a  right  which  could  not  have  been  in- 
fringed without  extinguishing  the  vital  spirit  of  our  in- 
ititutions.    If  any  had   been  so  bold  as  to  attempt  to 
Violate  it,  it  would  have  been  a  conclusive  argument  to 
■•y  to  ihem  that  the  constitution  has  given  you  no  power 
wer  the  right  of  petition,  and  you  dare  not  touch  it. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhouit]  lias 
justly  denominated  the  amendments  to  the  constitution 
w  our  bill  of  rights.  The  jealousy  which  the  States  en- 
tertained of  federal  power  brought  these  amendments 
into  existence.  They  supposed  that,  in  future  times, 
Congress  might  desire  to  extend  the  powers  of  this  Gov- 
ernment,  and  usurp  rights  which  were  not  granted  them 
th  ^^*  P*°P*e  of  the  States.  From  a  provident  caution, 
wey  have,  in  express  terms,  denied  to  Congress  every 
■opt  of  control  over  religion,  over  the  freedom  of  speech 
jnd  of  ihe  press,  and  over  the  right  of  petition.  The 
Jrst  article  of  the  amendments  declarea  that  **  Congress 
•"*"  ™*ke  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
?h  ^'***^'^'*'"Sf  ***c  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging 
th  *'®"*  °^  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of 
^^  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the 
government  for  a  redress  of  grievances." 

fr      s'  *^^*  ^***'  "  ^^^  ^"*  position  taken  by  the  Senator 

om  South  Carolina  agrainst  receiving  this  memorial?     I 

the"*  *°,^"?**  **'n™  vvhh  perfect  accuracy.    He  says  that 

to  L°'y^'*^*'°'^  prohibits  Congress  from  passing  any  law 

abridge  the  right  of  petition;  that  to  refuse  to  Receive 

*  petition  would  not  be  to  pass  any  such  law,  and  that, 


therefore,  the  constitution  would  not  be  violated  by  such 
a  refusal. 

Does  not  the  Senator  perceive  that,  if  this  doctrine 
can  be  maintained,  the  right  of  petition  is  gone  for  ever? 
It  is  a  mere'  empty  name.  The  Senate  would  possess 
the  power  of  controlling  it  at  their  will  and  pleasure. 
No  matter  what  may  be  the  prayer  of  any  petition,  no 
matter  how  just  may  be  the  grievances  of  the  people 
demanding  redress,  we  may  refuse  to  hear  their  com- 
plaints, and  inform  them  that  this  is  one  of  our  preroga- 
tives; because,  to  refuse  to  receive  their  petition  is  not 
the  passage  of  a  law  abridging  their  right  to  petition. 
How  can  the  gentleman  escape  from  this  conseauence? 
Is  the  Senate  to  be  the  arbiter?  Are  we  to  decine  what 
the  people  may  petition  for,  and  what  they  shall  not 
bring  before  us?  Is  the  servant  to  dictate  to  the  master? 
Such  a  construction,  can  never  be  the  true  one. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  arg^iment  is,  that  the 
very  article  of  the  constitution  which  was  intended  to 
guard  the  right  of  petition  with  the  most  jealous  care  is 
thus  perverted  from  its  original  intention,  and  made  the 
instrument  of  destroying  this  very  right.  What  we  can« 
not  do  by  law,  what  is  beyond  the  power  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  the  President,  according  to  the  gentle- 
man's argument,  the  Senate  can  of  itself  accomplish. 
The  Senate  alone,  if  his  argument  be  correct,  may 
abridge  the  right  of  petition,  acting  in  its  separate  capaci- 
ty, though  it  could  not,  as  one  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, consent  to  any  law  which  would  confer  upon  itself 
this  power. 

What  is  the  true  history  and  character  of  this  article 
of  the  constitution?  In  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  that  «•  royal  scoundrel,"  Charles  II,  as  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Leigh]  has  justly  denominated  him, 
an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  abridging  the  right  of 
petition.  It  declared  that  '"no  petition  to  the  King  or 
either  House  of  Parliament,  for  any  alteration  in  church 
or  state,  shall  be  signed  by  above  twenty  persons,  un- 
less the  matter  thereof  be  approved  by  three  justices  of 
the  peace,  or  the  major  part  of  the  grand  jury  in  the 
county;  and  in  London  by  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  common  council;  nor  shall  any  petition  be  presented 
by  more  than  ten  persons  at  a  time."  Each  Senator 
will  readily  perceive  that  the  right  of  petition  was  thus 
laid  almost  entirely  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  Sove- 
reign. The  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  sheriffs  who 
selected  the  grand  juries,  were  his  creatures,  appointed 
and  removed  at  his  pleasure.  Out  of  the  city  of  London, 
without  their  consent,  no  petition  for  an  alteration  in 
church  or  state  could  be  signed  by  more  than  twenty 
individuals.  At  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  bill  of  rights 
guarantied  to  English  subjects  the  right  of  petitioning 
the  King,  but  the  courts  of  justice  decided  that  it  did 
not  repeal  the  statute  of  the  second  Charles.  This  stat- 
ute still  remained  in  force  at  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
constitutinn.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  law  in  that 
country,  from  which  we  have  derived  most  of  our  insti- 
tution!!, when  this  amendment  to  the  constitution  was 
adopted. 

Although  the  constitution,  as  it  came  from  the  hands 
of  its  framers,  gave  to  Congress  no  power  to  touch  the 
right  of  petition,  yet  some  of  the  States  to  whom  it  was 
submitted  for  ratification,  apprehending  that  the  time 
might  arrive  when  Congress  would  be  disposed  to  act 
like  the  British  Parliament,  expressly  withdrew  the 
subject  from  our  control.  Not  satisfied  with  the  fact 
that  no  power  over  it  had  been  granted  by  the  constitu- 
tion, they  determined  to  prohibit  us,  in  express  terms, 
from  ever  exercising  such  a  power.  This  is  the  true 
history  of  the  first  article  of  our  bill  of  rights. 

Let  me  put  another  case  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  Some  years  since,  as  a  manager  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  had  the  honor  te  ap- 
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pear  before  this  body,  then  sitting  ts  a  high  court  of 
impeachment.  In  that  case,  the  accused,  when  sitting 
as  a  district  judge  of  the  United  States,  bad  brought  an 
attorney  of  his  court  before  him  by  an  attachment  for 
contempt,  and,  without  any  trial  by  jury,  had  convicted 
him  of  a  libel,  and  sentenced  him  to  imprisonment. 
The  judji^e  was  acquitted;  and  at  the  moment  I  thought 
this  decision  had  placed  the  freedom  of  the  press  in 
danger.  If  the  sedition  law  were  clearly  unconstitution- 
al, and  nobody  now  doubts  it|  if  Congress  could  not  con- 
fer upon  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  by  express 
enactment,  any  power  over  the  question  of  libel,  I 
thought  it  monstrous  that  a  judge,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  jury,  under  highly  excited  feelings,  should  be 
permitted  to  try  and  to  punish  libels  committed  against 
himself  according  to  his  will  and  pleasure.  My  appre- 
hensions were  of  but  short  duration.  A  few  days  after 
the  acquittal  of  this  judge,  the  Senate,  without  one  dis- 
senting voice,  passed  a  bill,  not  to  create  a  new  law, 
but  declaratory  of  what  the  old  law,  or  rather  what  the 
constitution  was,  umler  which  no  federal  judge  will  ever 
again  dare  to  punish  a  libel  as  a  contempt.  The  consti- 
tutional provision  in  favor  of  the  libertv  of  the  press  was 
thus  redeemed  from  judicial  constructmn. 

Now,  sir,  we  must  all  admit  that  libels  of  the  grossest 
character  are  daily  published  against  the  Senate  and  its 
individual  members.  Suppose  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  bring  one  of  these  libellers  before  us,  and  to 
punish  him  for  a  contempt,  would  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  contend  that  we  might  do  so  without 
violating  the  constitution,  antl  that  we  might  convict 
bim  and  sentence  him  to  imprisonment,  because  such  a 
conviction  and'  sentence  would  not  be  the  passage  of  a 
law  abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press?  The  gentle- 
man's excited  feelings  upon  the  subject  of  abolition 
have  led  his  judgment  astray.  No  construction  can  be 
correct  which  would  lead  to  such  palpable  absurdities. 

The  very  language  of  this  amendment  itself  contains 
the  strongest  recognition  of  the  right  of  petition.  In 
the  clearest  terms,  it  presupposes  its  existence.  How 
can  you  abridge  a  rif^ht  which  had  no  previous  exist- 
ence? On  this  question  I  deem  the  argument  df  my 
friend  from  Georgia  [Mr.  ,Kiiro]  conclusive.  The 
amendment  assumes  that  the  people  have  the  right  to 
petition  for  the  redress' of  grievances,  and  places  it  be- 
yond the  power  of  Congress  to  touch  this  sacred  right. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  authors  of  the  amendment  be- 
lieved this  to  be  a  Government  of  such  tremendous  pow- 
er, that  it  was  necessary,  in  express  terms,  to  withdraw 
from  its  grasp  their  most  essential  rights.  The  right  of 
every  citizen  to  worship  his  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience,  his  right  freely  to  speak 
and  freely  to  print  and  publish  iiia  thoughts  to  the  world, 
and  his  riglit  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress 
of  grievances,  are  placed  entirely  beyond  the  control  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  either  of  its 
branches.  There  may  they  ever  remain!  These  funda- 
mental principles  of  liberty  are  companions.  They  rest 
upon  the  same  foundation.  They  must  stand  or  must 
fall  together.  They  will  be  maintained  so  long  as 
American  liberty  shall  endure. 

The  next  argument  advanced  by  the  gentleman  is, 
that  we  are  not  bound  to  receive  this  petition,  because 
to  grant  its  prayer  would  be  unconstitutional'  In  this  ar- 
gument I  shall  not  touch  the  question,  whether  Congress 
possess  the  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  not.  Suppose  they  do  not,  can  the  gentle- 
man maintain  the  position  that  we  are  authorized  by 
the  constitution  to  refuse  to  receive  a  petition  from  the 
people,  because  we  may  deem  the  object  of  it  uncon- 
stitutional. Whence  is  any  such  restriction  of  the  right 
of  petition  derived?  Who  gave  it  to  us?  Is  it  to  be 
found  in  the  constitution?    The  people  are  not  constita- 


tional  lawyers;  but  they  feel  oppreasion,  and  knov  vIm 
they  are  aggrieved.     They  present  their  complaints  ts 
us  in  the  form  of  a  petition.     I  ask,  by  what  authoiity 
can  we  refuse  to  receive  it?    They  have  a  right  to 
spread  their  wishes  and  their  wants  before  us,  and  to 
ask  for  redress.    We  are  bound  respectfully  to  eonader 
their  request;  and  the  best  answer  which  we  can  gin 
them  is,  that  they  have  not  conferred  upon  os  the  pot* 
er,  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  tognsA 
them  the  relief  which  they  desire.     On  any  other  pria. 
ciple  we  may  first  decide  that  we  hmwe  no  power  m 
a  particular  subject,  and  then  refuse  to  hear  the  ptti. 
tions  of  the  people  in  relation  to  It.     We  would  ihoi 
place  the  constitutional  right  of  our  ccmstitaents  to  peti- 
tion at  the  mercy  of  our  own  discretion. 

Again,  sir,  we  possess  the  power  of  originatiR; 
amendments  to  the  constitution.  Although,  therefore, 
we  may  not  be  able  to  g^rant  the  petitioners  relief,  aieh 
a  petition  may  induce  us  to  exercise  this  power,  andts 
ask  for  a  new  grant  of  authority  frona  the  States. 

Ttie  gentleman's  third  proposition  was,  that  we  sis 
not  bound  to  recehre  this  petition,  because  it  is  no  gricT. 
ance  to  the  citizens  of  any  of  the  SUtes  that  slavery  ex- 
ists in  this  District.  But  who  are  to  be  the  judges,  m 
the  first  instance,  whether  the  people  arc  aggrieved  of 
not?  Is  it  those  who  suffer,  or  fancy  they  suffer,  or  the 
Senate?  If  we  are  to  decide  when  they  ought  to  fe« 
aggrieved,  and  when  they  ought  to  be  satisfied,  if  the 
tribunal  to  whom  their  petitions  are  addressed  may  it- 
fuse  to  receive  them,  because,  in  their  opinion,  ilieit 
was  no  just  cause  of  complaint,  the  riglit  of  petitions 
destroyed.  It  would  be  but  a  poor  answer  to  their  pe- 
titions to  tell  them  they  ought  not  to  have  felt  ■gPJ«J" 
ed,  that  they  are  mistaken,  and  that,  therefore,  tbrif 
complaints  would  not  be  received  by  their  servants. 

1  may  be  asked,  (said  Mr.  B.,)  is  there  no  casein 
which  I  would  be  willing  to  refuse  to  receive  a  pcMionr 
I  answer  that  it  must  be  a  very  strong  one  indeed  ts 
justify  such  a  refusal.  There  is  one  exception,  how- 
ever, which  results  from  the  very  nature  of  the  right  it- 
self. Neither  the  body  addressed  nor  any  of  its  me«- 
hers  must  be  insulted,  under  the  pretext  of  exerciiiif 
this  right.  It  must  not  be  perverted  from  its  P'"JJ*^' 
and  be  made  the  instrument  of  degrading  the  body  to 
which  the  petition  is  addressed.  Such  a  petition  wouW 
be  in  fraud  of  the  right  itself,  and  the  necessary  povtr 
of  self-protection  and  self-preservation  inherent  »']*^^J 
legislative  body  confers  upon  it  the  authority  of  defend- 
ing itself  against  direct  insults  presented  in  thU  or  B«r 
other  form.  Beyond  this  exception  I  would  not  go? 
and  it  ia  solely  for  the  purpose  of  self-protection,  m  «»y 
opinion,  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  enable  any  oMiJ 
members  to  raise  the  question  whether  a  petition  insii 
be  received  or  not.  If  the  rule  has  any  other  object  la 
view,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  constitution. 

I  would  confine  this  exception  within  the  narrowejc 
limits.  The  acts  of  the  body  addressed  may  be  treef 
canvassed  by  the  people,  and  they  may  be  shown  toW 
unjust  or  unconstitutional.  These  may  be  **^*  J^ 
reasons  why  the  petition  is  presented.  ••  To  •p**'^  " 
mind  is  every  freeman's  right."  They  may  and  they 
ought  to  express  themselves  with  that  manly  indepetw* 
ence 
thei 


je  which  belongs  to  American  citizens.  To  «*^'"^^ 
_ir  petition,  it  must  appear  palpable  that  an  insult  w 
the  body  was  intended,  and  not  a  redress  of  ff^^^^fll 
Extreme  cases  have  been  put  by  the  Senator  iir«™ 
South  Carolina.  Ridiculous  or  extravagant  p«*'"*^ 
may  be  presented;  though  I  should  think  that  scarceg 
a  sane  man  could  be  found  in  this  country  who  wwiw 
ask  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  State  of  ^^^''^V^ 
In  such  a  case  I  would  receive  the  petition,  and  cjj^ 
it  at  once  to  that  merited  contempt  which  it  would  o^ 
serve.    The  constitution  secures  the  right  of  ^^ 
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letfd  by  petition  to  every  citizen;  and  I  would  not 
bridge  it  because  he  happened  to  be  a  fool. 
The  proposition  is  almost  too  plain  for  argument,  that 
r  the  people  have  a  constitutional  right  to  petition,  a 
urrespoDding  duty  is  imposed  upon  us  to  receive  theic 
Mtitions.  From  the  vei^  nature  of  things,  rights  and 
Itttics  are  reciprocal.  The  human  mind  cannot  con- 
eive  of  the  one  without  the  other.  They  are  relative 
eraw.  If  the  people  have  a  right  to  command,  it  is 
be  doty  of  their  servants  to  obey.  If  I  have  a  right  to 
k  fum  off  money,  it  is  the  duty  of  my  debtor  to  pay  it  to 
ne.  If  the  people  have  a  right  to  petition  their  repre- 
entstives,  it  is  our  duty  to  receive  their  petition. 

Tbis  question  was  solemnly  determined  by  the  Senate 
Dore  than  thirty  years  ago.  Neither  before  nor  sinoe 
bst  time,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  the  general  right  of 
^tition  ever  been  called  in  question,  until'the  motion 
low  under  consideration  was  made  by  the  Senator  from 
iouth  Carolina.  Of  course  I  do  not  speak  uf  cases  em- 
irtced  within  the  exception  which  I  have  just  stated. 
l9o  Senator  has  ever  contended  tliat  this  is  one  of  them. 
To  prove  my  position,  I  shall  read  an  eztrsct  from  our 
loumsls.  On  Monday,  the  21st  January,  1805,  *'  Mr. 
Login  presented  a  petition,  signed  Thomas  Morris, 
Blerk,  in  behalf  of  the  meeting  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  called  Quakers,  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Itnef,  be,  stating  that  the  petitioners,  from  a  sense  of 
religious  duty,  had  again  come  forward  to  plead  the 
Gsuse  of  their  oppressed  and  degraded  fellow-men  of 
tbe  African  race;  and  on  the  question,  «  Shall  this  pe- 
tition be  received?"  it  passed  in  the  affirmative:  yeas  19, 
M]rs9. 

*<The  yeas  and  nays  being  required  by  one  fifth  of 
tbe  Senators  present — 
**  Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are, 
*<  Messrs.  Adams,  Massachusetts!  Alcott,  New  Hamp- 
•bire^  Bayard,  Delaware  {  Brown,  Kentucky  i  Condict, 
New  Jersey;  Franklin,  North  Carolina;  Hillhouse,  Con- 
necticut; Howland,  Rhode  Island;  Logsn,  Pennsylvania; 
Maclay,  Pennsylvania;  Mitchell,  New  York;  Pickering, 
Muischusetts;  Plumer,  New  Hampshire;  Smith,  Ohio; 
Smith,  Vermont;    Stone^    North    Carolina;    Sumpter, 
South  Carolina;  White,  Delaware;  Worthington,  Ohio. 
"  And  those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are, 
"Messrs.  Anderson,  Tennessee;  Baldwin,  Georgia; 
Bradley,  Vermont;  Cocke,  Tennessee;  Jackson,  Geor- 
gis;  Moore,  Virginia;   Smith,   Maryland;    Smith,  New 
York;  Wright,  Maryland. 
**So  the  petition  was  read." 

Tbe  Senate  will  perceive  that  I  have  added  to  the 
nines  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  that  of  the  States 
which  they  each  represented.  The  Senator  from  South 
Csrolina  will  see  that,  among  those  who,  upon  this  oc- 
Mon,  sustained  the  right  of  petition,  there  is  found  the 
Dime  of  General  Sumpter,  his  distinguished  predeces- 
■up'  I  wish  him,  also,  to  observe  that  but  seven  Sena- 
tors from  the  slaveholding  States  voted  against  receiving 
(be  petition;  although  it  was  of  a  character  well  calcu- 
kted  to  excite  their  hostile  and  jealous  feelings. 

Tbe  present,  sir,  is  a  real  controversy  between  liberty 
snd  power.  In  my  humble  judgment,  it  is  far  the  most 
important  question  which  has  been  before  the  Senate 
■oce  I  have  had  the  honor  of  occupying  a  seat  in  this 
body.  It  is  a  contest  between  those,  however  uninten- 
tionally, who  desire  to  abridge  the  right  of  the  people, 
w  uking  their  servants  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  and 
thoie  who  desire  to  leave  it,  as  the  constitution  left  it, 
free  u  the  air.  Petitions  ought  ever  to  find  their  way 
into  the  Senate  without  impediment;  and  I  trust  that  the 
decision  upon  this  question  will  result  in  the  establish- 
ment of  one  of  the  dearest  rights  which  a  free  people 
««  enjoy. 

-Now,  sir,  why  should  the  Seutor  from  Soulh  Caroli- 


na urge  the  motion  which  he  has  madef  I  wish  I  could 
persuade  him  to  withdraw  it.  We  of  the  North  honest- 
ly believe,  and  I  feel  confident  he  will  not  doubt  our  sin- 
cerity, that  we  cannot  vote  for  his  motion  without  vio- 
lating our  duty  to  God  and  to  the  country — without  dis- 
regarding the  oath  which  we  have  sworn  to  support 
the  constitution.  This  is  not  the  condition  of  those  who 
advocate  his  motion.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  con* 
stitution  imposes  any  obligation  upon  them  to  vote  for 
this  motion.  With  them  it  is  a  question  of  mere  ezpe* 
diency;  with  us,  one  of  constitutional  duty.  I  ask  gen- 
tlemen of  the  South,  for  their  own  sake,  as  well  as  for 
that  of  their  friends  in  the  North,  to  vote  sgainst  this 
motion.  It  will  place  us  all  in  a  false  position,  where 
neither  their  sentiments  nor  ours  will  be  properly  un« 
derstood. 

The  people  of  the  North  are  justly  jealous  of  their 
rights  and  liberties.     Among  these,  they  hold  the  right 
of  petition  to  be  one  of  the  most  sacred  character.    I 
would  say  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  South,  why,  then,  will 
you  array  yourselves,  without  any  necessity,  against  this 
right?    You  believe  that  we  are  much  divided  on  the 
question  of  abolition;  why,  then,   will  you  introduce 
another  element  of  discord  amongst  ua,  which  may  do 
your  cause  much  harm,  and  which  cannot  possibly  do  It 
sny  good?    When  you  possess  an  impregnable  fortress, 
if  you  will  defend  it,  why  take  shelter  in  an  outwork, 
where  defeat  is  certain?     Why  select  the  very  weakest 
position,  one  on  which  you  will  yourselves  present  a 
divided  front  to  the  enemy,  when  it  is  in  your  power  to 
choose  one  on  which  you  and  us  csn  all  unite?    You  will 
thus  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  abolitionists  at  the  North 
to  form  a  false  issue  with  your  friends.    .You  place  us  in 
such  a  condition  that  we  cannot  defend  you,  without  in- 
fringing the  sacred  right  of  petition.     Do  you  not  per- 
ceive that  the  question  of  abolition  may  thus  be  indisso- 
lubly  connected,  in  public  estimation,  with  a  cause  which 
we  can  never  abandon,     if  the  abolitionists  themselves 
had  been  consulted,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  they  ought 
to  have  advised  the  very  course  which  has  been  adopted 
by  their  greatest  enemies. 

The  vote  upon  this  unfortunate  motion  may  do  almost 
equal  harm  in  the  South.  It  may  produce  an  impression 
there,  that  we  who  will  vote  against  the  motion  are  not 
friendly  to  the  protection  of  their  constitutional  rights. 
It  msy  arouse  jealousy  and  suspicion,  where  none  ought 
to  exist;  and  msy  thus  magnify  a  danger  which  has 
already  been  greatly  exaggerated.  In  defending  any 
great  cause,  it  is  always  disastrous  to  take  a  position 
which  cannot  be  maintained.  Your  forces  thus  become 
scattered  and  inefficient,  and  the  enemy  may  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  citadel  whilst  you  are  vainly  attempting  to 
defend  an  outpost.  I  am  sorry,  indeed,  that  this  motion 
has  been  made. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  defend  my  own  motion  from 
the  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  it.  It  has  been 
equally  opposed  by  both  extremes.  I  have  not  found, 
upon  the  present  occasion,  the  maxim  to  be  true,  that 
«*  in  medio  tutinimue  ibit."  The  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
[Mr.  PoRTKB,]  and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr. 
WsBSTxn,]  seem  both  to  believe  that  little,  if  any,  differ- 
ence exists  between  the  refusal  to  receive  a  petition, 
and  the  rejection  of  its  prayer  after  it  has  been  received. 
Indeed,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  whom  I  am 
happy  to  call  my  friend,  says  he  can  see  no  difference 
at  all  between  these  motions.  At  the  moment  I  heard 
this  remark,  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  it  proceeded 
from  that  confusion  of  ideas  which  sometimes  exists  in 
the  clearest  heads  of  that  country  from  jvhich  he  derives 
his  origin,  and  from  which  I  am  myself  proud  to  be  de- 
scended. What,  sir,  no  difference  between  refusing  to 
receive  a  request  at  all,  and  actually  receiving  it  and 
considering  it  respectfully,  and  afterwards  deciding. 
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without  delay,  that  it  ia  not  in  your  power  to  grant  it! 
There  is  no  man  in  the  country,  acquainted  with  the 
meaninfp  of  the  plainest  words  in  the  English  language, 
who  will  not  recognise  the  distinction  in  a  moment. 

If  a  constituent  of  that  gentleman  should  present  to 
him  a  written  request,  and  he  should  tell  him  to  go  about 
his  business,  and  take  his  paper  with  him,  that  he  would 
not  have  any  thing  to  do  with  him  or  it:  this  would  be 
to  refuse  to  receive  the  petition. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  gentleman  should  receive 
this  written  request  of  his  constituent,  read  it  over  care- 
fully and  respectfully,  and  file  it  away  among  his  papers, 
but,  finding  it  was  of  an  unreasonable  or  dangerous  charac- 
ter, he  should  inform  him,  without  taking  further  time 
to  reflect  upon  it,  that  the  case  was  a  plain  one,  and  that 
he  could  not,  consistently  with  what  he  believed  to  be 
his  duty,  grant  the  request:  this  would  be  to  reject  the 
prayer  of  the  petition. 

There  is  as  much  diflferenf^  between  the  two  cases, 
as  there  would  be  between  kicking  a  man  down  stairs 
who  attempted  to  enter  your  house,  and  receiving  him 
politely,  examining  his  request,  and  then  refusing  to 
comply  with  it. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  most  proper  course 
would  be  to  refer  this  petition  to  a  committee.  What 
possible  good  can  result  from  referring  it?  Is  there  a 
Senator  on  this  floor  who  has  not  long  since  determined 
whether  he  will  vote  to  abolish  slavery  in  this  District  or 
not?  Does  any  gentleman  require  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee, in  order  to  enable  him  to  decide  this  question? 
Not  one. 

By  granting  the  prayer  of  this  memorial,  as  I  observed 
on  a  former  occasion,  you  would  establish  a  magazine  of 
gunpowder  here,  from  which  trains  might  be  laid  into 
the  surrounding  States  which  would  produce  fearful  ex- 
plosions. In  the  very  heart  of  the  slavehotdinf^  States 
themselves  you  would  erect  an  impregnable  citadel  from 
whence  the  abolitionists  might  securely  spread  through- 
out these  States,  by  circulating  their  incendiary  pamph- 
lets and  pictures,  the  seeds  of  disunion,  insurrectioni 
and  servile  war.  You  would  thus  take  ad\antflge  of 
the  generous  confidence  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  in 
ceding  to  you  this  District,  without  expressly  forbidding 
Congress  to  abolish  slavery  here  whilst  it  exists  within 
their  limits.  No  man  can,  for  one  moment,  suppose  that 
they  would  have  made  this  cession  upon  any  other  terms, 
had  they  imagined  that  a  necessity  could  ever  exist  for 
such  a  restriciion.  Whatever  may  be  my  opinion  of  the 
power  of  Congress,  under  the  constitution,  to  interfere 
with  this  question,  about  which  at  present  I  say  nothing, 
I  shall  as  steadily  and  as  sternly  oppose  its  exercise  as  if 
I  believed  no  such  power  to  exist. 

In  making  the  motion  now  before  tlie  Senate,  I  in- 
tended to  adopt  as  strong  a  measure  as  I  could,  con- 
sistently with  the  riglit  of  petition  and  a  proper  respect 
for  the  petitioners.  I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world  who 
would,  mtentionally,  treat  these  respectable  constituents 
of  my  own  with  disrespect.  1  know  them  well,  and 
prize  them  higlily.  On  a  former  occasion  I  did  ample 
justice  to  their  character.  I  deny  that  they  are  aboli- 
tionists. I  cannot,  however,  conceive  how  any  person 
.could  have  supposed  that  it  was  disrespectful  to  them  to 
refuse  to  grant  their  prayer  in  the  first  instance,  and 
not  disrespectful  to  refuse  to  grant  it  after  their  memo- 
rial had  been  referred  to  a  committee.  In  the  first  case 
their  memorial  will  be  received  by  the  Senate,  and  will 
be  filed  among  the  records  of  the  country.  Tliat  it  has 
already  been  the  subject  of  sufficient  deliberation  and 
debate,  that  it  has  already  occupied  a  due  portion  of 
the  time  of  the  Senate,  cannot  be  doubted  or  denied. 
Every  one-  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  courts 
of  justice  must  know  that  often,  very  oAcn,  when  peti- 
tions are  presented  to  them,   the  request  is  refused 


without  any  delay.  This  is  always  ^one  in  a  pWra  chp, 
by  a  competent  judge.  And  yet,  who  ever  heard  ttal 
this  was  treating  the  petitioner  with  disrespect?  Is 
order  to  be  respectful  to  these  memorialists,  most  «e 
go  through  the  unmeaning  form,  in  this  case,  ofrefcr- 
rins:  the  memorial  to  a  committee,  and  pretending  ts 
deliberate,  when  we  are  now  all  fully  prepared  ti 
decide  ? 

I  repeat,  too,  that  f  intended  to  make  as  stronfr  a  nn< 
tion  in  this  case  as  the  circumstances  would  justify.  It 
ia'  necessary  that  we  should  use  every  constitutional  ef^ 
fort  to  suppress  the  agitation  which  now  disturi>s  the 
land.  This  is  necessary,  as  ipuch  for  the  happiness iud 
future  prospects  of  the  slave  as  for  the  security  of  the 
master.  Before  this  storm  began  to  rage,  the  bwi  ia 
regard  to  slaves  had  been  greatly  ameliorated  by  the 
slaveholding  States;  they  enjoyed  many  privileges  which 
were  unknown  in  former  times.  In  some  of  the  skw 
States  prospective  and  gradual  emancipation  wu  pub* 
licly  and  seriously  discussed.  But  now,  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  the  abolitionists,  the  slaves  have  been  deprived 
of  these  privileges;  and,  whilst  the  integrity  of  the 
Union  is  endangered,  their  prospect  of  final  enancipi' 
tion  is  delayed  to  an  indefinite  period.  To  leave  thii 
question  where  the  constitution  has  left  it,  to  the  sbw* 
holding  States  themselves,  is  equally  dictated  by  s  hi« 
mane  regard  for  the  slaves  as  well  as  for  their  msslen. 

There  are  other  ohjectiona  to  the  reference  of  thii 
memorial  to  a  committee,  which  must,  I  think,  be  cos- 
elusive.  I  ask  the  Senate,  after  witnessing  the  dcbite 
upon  the  present  question,  to  what  conclusion  could 
this  committee  arrive?  If  they  attempted  to  assert  ssf 
principle  beyond  the  naked  proposition  before  us,  that 
the  prayer  of  the  memorialists  ought  not  to  be  granted. 
we  would  be  cast  into  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties.  It 
would  be  confusion  worse  confounded.  If  we  wish  to 
obtain  a  strong  vote,  and  thus  at  the  same  time  trsnqiii> 
lize  the  South  and  the  North  upon  this  exciting  topi^ 
the  reference  of  it  to  a  committee  would  be  the  nwt 
unfortunate  course  which  we  could  adopt.  Senators tre 
divided  into  four  classes  upon  this  question.  The  fii< 
believe  that  to  abolish  slavery  in  this  District  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  Ststeii 
Should  the  committee  recommend  any  proposition  of  » 
less  decided  character,  these  Senators  would  feel  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  attempt  to  amend  it,  by  assertin*  iha 
principle;  and  thus  we  should  excite  another  dangeroai 
and  unprofitable  debate.  The  second  class,  al<l^i'<'S^ 
they  may  not  believe  that  the  subject  is  constitutionillf 
beyond  the  control  of  Congress,  yet  they  think  that  the 
acts  of  cession  from  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  the-Uniied 
States  forbid  us  to  act  upon  the  subject.  These  gentle- 
men would  insist  upon  the  affirmance  of  this  propoci- 
tion.  The  third  class  would  not  go  as  far  as  either  of 
the  former.  They  do  not  believe  that  the  subject  ii 
placed  beyond  the  power  of  Congress,  either  by  the 
constitution  or  by  the  compacts  of  cession,  yet  they  are 
as  firmly  opposed  to  granting  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
whilst  slavery  continues  to  exist  in  Maryland  and  V^^ 
ginia,  as  if  they  held  both  these  opinions.  They  kno« 
that  these  States  never  would  have  ceded  this  territory 
often  miles  square  to  the  United  SUtes  upon  any  other 
condition,  if  it  had  entered  into  their  conception  that 
Congress  would  make  an  attempt  sooner  to  convert  it 
into  a  free  District.  Besides,  they  are  convinced  tb»llo 
exercise  this  power  at  an  earlier  period  would  scrioiwy 
endanger  not  only  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  ^"'yi 
but  its  very  existence.  This  class  of  Senators,  wh»W 
they  entertain  tlicse  opinions,  which  ought  to  be  entire* 
ly  satisfiictory  to  the  South,  could  never  consent  to  rote 
for  a  resolution  declaring  that  to  act  upon  the  subject 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  constitution  or  of  the  coio- 
pacts.    The  fourth  class,  and  probably  not  the  k9» 
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nutnerout,  are  opposed  to  the  agitation  of  the  question, 
Jinder  eziatinji^  circumstancea,  and  will  vote  against  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  this  District  at  the  present  mo- 
menty  but  would  be  unwilling  to  give  any  vote  which 
nai^t  pledge  them  for  the  future.  Here  are  the  ele- 
ments of  discord.  Although  we  can  all,  or  nearly  all, 
mfgre^  in  the  general  result,  yet  we  should  differ  essen- 
tijilly  in  the  means  of  arriving  at  it.  The  politic  and 
Klae  wise  course,  then,  is  to  adopt  my  motion  that  the 
prayer  of  the  memorialists  ought  to  be  rejected.  Each 
gpentleman  will  arrive  at  this  conclusion  in  his  own  way. 
AJthough  we  may  thus  travel  different  roads,  we  will  all 
reach  the  same  point.  Should  the  committee  go  one 
fltep  further  than  report  this  very  proposition,  we  should 
sst  once  be  separafiea  into  four  divisions;  and  the  result 
MBisst  be  that  the  whole  subject  would  finallv  be  laid 
upon  the  .table,  and  thus  the  abolitionists  would  obtain  a 
wictory  over  the  friends  of  the  Union  both  to  the  North 
and  to  the  South. 

Before  I  made  the  motion  now  before  the  Senate,  I 
deliberately  and  anxiously  considered  all  these  embar^ 
raBsing  difficulties.  At  the  first,  I  was  under  the  im« 
pression  that  the  referense  of  this  subject  to  a  commit- 
tee would  be  the  wisest  course.  In  view  of  all  the 
difficulties,  however,  I  changed  my  opinion;  and  t  am 
BOW  willing,  most  cheerfully,  to  assume  all  the  respon- 
sibility which  may  rest  upon  me  for  having  made  this 
motion. 

I  might  have  moved  to  lay  the  memorial  upon  the  ta- 
ble; but  I  did  not  believe  that  this  would  be  doing  that 
jaetlce  to  the  South  which  she  has  a  right  to  demand  at 
our  hands.  She  is  entitled  to  the  strongest  vote,  upon 
the  strongest  proposition,  which  gentlemen  can  pve, 
without  violating  their  principles. 

I  have  but  a  tew  words  more  to  say.  As  events  have 
deprived  me  of  the  occupation  assigned  to  me  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolins,  [Mr.  Man«ux,]  I  feel  myself 
at  liberty  to  invade  the  province  allotted  by  the  same 
gentleman  to  the  Senator  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Wxiobt,] 
and  to  defend  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Albany 
regency.  In  this  I  am  a  mere  volunteer.  I  choose  thus 
to  act,  because  Governor  Marcy  has  expressed  my  opin- 
BOOS  better  than  I  could  do  myself. 

And  here  permit  -me  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment, 
•outhern  gentlemen  who  are  not  satisfied  with  his  last 
message,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  abolitionists^  are  very 
unreasonable.     With  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  that 
lesaagc  no  one  has  found  any  fault— *no  one  can  justly 
find  any  fiiult.   In  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  even  liable  to  the 
aolitary  objection  which  has  been  urg^d  against  it,  that 
he  did  not  recommend  to  the  Legislature  the  passage  of 
a  law  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  those  abolitionists 
whob  in  that  State,  should  attempt  to  excite  insurrection 
and  sedition  in  the  slaveholding  States,  by  the  circula- 
tion of  inflammatory  publications  and  pictures.     It  is 
true  tliat  be  does  not  advise  the  immediate  passage  of 
nucb  a  law,  but  this  was  because  be  thought  public  opin- 
ion would  be  sufficient  to  put  them  down.     He,  how- 
CTer,  looks  to  it  as  eventually  proper,  in  case,  contrary 
to  his  opinion,  such  a  measure  should  become  necessary 
to  arrest  the  evil.     He  expressly  asserts,  and  clearly 
proves,  that  the  Legislature  possesses  the  power  to  pass 
such  a  law.   This  is  the  scope  and  spirit  of  his  message. 
Ought  be  to  have  recommended  the  immediate  pas- 
sage of  such  a  law?    I  think  not.     The  history  of  man- 
kind in  all  ages  demonstrates  that  the  surest  mode  of 
giving  importance  to  any  sect,  whether  in  politics  or  re- 
Sgion,  is  to  subject  its  members  to  persecution.    It  has 
become  a  proverb,  that  *'the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the 
seed  of  the  church."    By  persecution,  religious  sects, 
maintaining  doctrines  the  most  absurd  and  the  most  ex- 
travagant----doctrines  directly  at  war  with  the  pure  faith 
and  principles  announced  to  the  world  by  the  Divine 
Vol.  XII. 


Author  of  our  religion — have  been  magnified  into  im- 
portance. I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  State  in  this 
Union  .(unless  the  information  which  we  have  received 
from  the  Senators  from  Vermont  might  make  that  State 
an  exception)  where  penal  laws  of  the  character  pro- 
posed would  not  advance,  instead  of  destroying,  the 
cause  of  the  abolitionists.  I  feel  confident  such  would 
be  the  event  in  Pennsylvania.  Severe  legislation,  un- 
less there  is  a  manifest  necessity  for  it,  is  always  preju- 
dicial. This  question  may  be  safely  lefl  to  public  opin* 
ion,  which,  in  our  age  and  in  our  country,  like  a  mighty 
torrent  sweeps  away  error.  The  people,  although  they» 
may  sometimes  be  misled  in  the  beginning,  always  judge 
correctly  in  the  end.  Let  severe  penal  laws  on  this  sub* 
ject  be  enacted  by  any  State;  let  a  few  honest  but  mis- 
guided enthusiasts  be  prosecuted  under  them;  let  them 
be  tried  and  punished  in  the  face  of  the  country,  and 
you  will  thus  excite  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  and 
create  a  hundred  abolitionists  where  one  only  now  tx* 
ists.  Southern  gentlemen  have  no  riglit  to  doubt  our 
sincerity  upon  this  subject;  and  they  ought  to  permit  us 
to  judge  for  ourselves  ss  to  the  best  mode  of  allaying 
the  excitement  which  they  believe  exists  among  our- 
selves. 

If  the  spirit  of  abolition  had  become  so  extensive  and 
so  formidable  as  some  gentlemen  suppose,  we  might 
justly  be  alarmed  for  the  existence  of  this  Union.  Com- 
paratively speaking,  I  believe  it  to  be  weak  and  power- 
less, though  it  is  noisy.  Without  excitement,  got  up 
here- or  elsewhere,  which  may  continue  its  existence  for 
some  time  longer,  it  will  pass  awav  in  a  short  period, 
like  the  other  excitements  which  have  disturbed  the 
public  mind,  and  are  now  almost  forgotten. 

Mr.  WALKER  said  it  was  with  no  ordinary  emotions 
that  he  felt  constrained  to  participate  in  the  debate  upon 
this  question.  Having  served  (said  Mr.  W.)  but  a  few 
days  in  my  present  station,  never  heretofore  having  oc« 
cupied  a  seat  in  any  legislative  assembly,  State  or  na- 
tional, borne  down  by  a  severe  domestic  bereavement, 
with  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  afflict  me  sinee 
the  commencement  of  this  session,  gladly,  most  gladly, 
would  I  have  given  a  silent  vote  upon  this  occasion.  But 
there  are  considerations  connected  with  this  question, 
involving  so  deeply  the  vital  interests  of  my  constituents 
— the  repose  of  my  country,  the  perpetuity  of  that  Union 
which  is  dearer  to  me  than  life,  for  I  have  no  desire  to 
survive  its  dissolution«-that  I  am  impelled  by  a  solemn 
sense  of  duty  to  express  my  opinions  on  this  subject. 

A  petition  has  been  presented  to  the  Senate,  request* 
ini^  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum« 
bia.  Two  motions  have  been  msde  in  relation  to  thia 
petition:  one  to  refuse  to  receive  it,  and  the  other  to 
reject  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.  The  former  has 
the  precedence  in  the  order  of  decision  here,  and  is  re- 
garded by  me  as  expressing  more  strongly  our  disappro^ 
bation  of  this  petition  than  the  rejection  of  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioners. 

But  we  are  met  in  the  threshold  of  this  discussion  by 
a  preliminary  question,  which  is  honestly  believed  by 
many  of  all  parties,  from  the  South  as  well  as  the  North, 
to  interpose  a  constitutionsl  barrier  against  the  rejection 
of  this  petition.  We  are  told  that  to  reject  the  petition 
is  to  abridge  the  right  of.  petition  and  to  vioUte  the  con* 
stitution.  With  my  oath  to  support  that  sacred  instru- 
ment yet  fresh  upon  my  lips  and  gfreen  in  my  memory, 
did  I  suppose  that  a  constitutional  obligation  was  impo- 
sed upon  us  to  receive  all  petitions  addressed  and  pre* 
sented  to  us,  whatever  their  language,  character,  or 
tendency  might  be,  my  vote  should  be  gpven  against  the 
rejection  of  this  memorial.  The  rights  of  my  constitu- 
ents are  infinitely  dear  to  me,  but  they  do  not  desire  to 
secure  those  rights  by  trampling  down  the  constitution 
of  the  Union. 
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The  first  article  of  the  amendments  to  the  constitution 
is  relied  upon  as  denying^  to  us  all  power  to  reject  this 
petition.  That  article  is  as  follows:  *'  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibitingf  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  redress  of  grievances."  What  is  it  on 
this  subject  that  Congress  cannot  do?  It  can  <*  make  no 
law"  •*  abridging"  ••  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably 
to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  Oovernment  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances."  Do  we  propose  to  abridge  this 
right?  Do  we  attempt  to  say  to  the  people,  either  by  a 
law  or  otherwise,  that  they  shall  not  peaceably  assemble 
and  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances? 
Do  we  say  they  shall  not  assemble,  or  that,  when  assem- 
bled, they  shall  not  petition?  Or  even  that,  when  the 
petition  is  subscribed,  they  shall  not  present  it  for 
the  action  of  this  body?  We  say  none  of  these  things. 
Notwithstanding  our  refusal  to  receive  this  petition,  the 
people  may  again  assemble,  again  subscribe  and  present 
here  another  and  another  petition,  precisely  similar  to 
that  now  before  us;  and  this  right  we  do  not  undertake 
to  abridge  or  question.  But  when  the  people  have 
fully  exercised  and  exhausted  the  right  of  petition,  as 
secured  by  the  constitution,  and  presented  that  petition 
here,  then  our  rights  begin,  and  we  tnay,  in  determin- 
ing the  order  of  our  own  proceedings,  reject  the  whole 
petition;  or,  what  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  reject  the 
prayer,  which  is  the  vital  part  of  it,  or  refer  the  petition, 
or  postpone  indefinitely  the  consideration  of  it,  or  lay  it 
upon  the  table,  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  death,  and  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  people  are  not  infringed  by 
adopting  any  of  these  modes.  1  am  not  willing  to  be 
accused  of  violating  the  sacred  right  of  petition;  my 
veneration  of  that  right  is  as  great  as  that  of  any  Senator 
upon  this  floor;  but  this  right  is  not  assailed  or  invaded 
by  refusing  to  receive  the  petition,  but  remains  in  its 
full  force,  unimpaired  and  undiminished,  subject  to  be 
exercised  in  all  its  extent,  whenever  the  people  resolve 
to  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  I  repeat  it,  we 
do  not  say  that  the  people  shall  not  assemble — that  thev 
tball  not  petition—that  they  shall  not  present  their  peti- 
tions here— we  do  not,  in  any  manner,  limit  the  action 
of  the  petioners,  either  by  the  adoption  of  any  law  or 
rule  on  this  subject;  we  do  not  even  say  that  this  peti- 
tion shall  not  be  read  or  discussed;  but  when  all  this 
has  taken  place,  we  may  refuse  to  receive  the  petition, 
either  because  its  language  is  offensive,  or  because  it 
asks  us  to  violate  our  oaths  and  the  constitution,  or  be- 
cause it  requests  us  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  Union, 
or  for  any  other  cause  the  Senate  may  deem  suflicient, 
for  the  constitution  is  silent  upon  this  topic,  leaving  it 
where  it  ought  to  be  left,  to  the  sound,  well-regulated 
discretion  of  the  Senate  on  this  subject;  and  as  we  can- 
not and  do  not  undertake  to  limit  or  prescribe  tlie  man- 
ner in  which  the  people  shall  exercise  the  right  of 
petition,  so  neither  can  we  permit  these  or  any  other 
petitioners  to  usurp  the  power  of  this  body,  and  dictate 
the  manner  in  which  we  shall  act  upon  their  petition.  Nor 
is  there  any  thing  clearer  to  my  mind,  than  that  to  com- 
pel the  Senate  to  receive  all  petitions,  however  wild  or 
visionary  they  might  be,  or  destructive  of  the  Union  or 
of  the  constitution,  would  be  to  interpolate  in  that  instru- 
ment a  most  dangerous  provision.  Suppose  the  Senate 
refuse  to  grant  the  prayer  of  these  petitioners,  and  that 
another  and  another  petition  for  the  same  purpose  is 
presented  from  day  to  day,  and  week  to  week,  must  we 
for  ever  continue  to  receive  these  petitions,  and  render 
the  Senate  a  registering  tribunal  for  abolition  memorials, 
denouncing  the  institutions  and  people  of  the  South?  My 
constituents  have  rights  on  this  floor»  as  well  as  these 
petitioners;  and  I  shall  not,  to  gratify  the  blind  fanaticism 


or  gangrened  malice  of  these  or  any  other  abolitioii* 
ists,  put  in  jeopardy  all  that  is  dear  to  the  people  of 
Mississippi,  by  consenting  to  receive  these  or  any  other 
petitions  of  a  similar  character. 

My  honorable  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  BucHAitAV,]  has  referred  us  to  rari- 
ous  enactments  of  the  British  Parliament,  limiting  the 
number  of  petitioners,  or  providing  for  their  disperaon 
by  an  armed  force,  or  annexing  various  precedent  con- 
ditions and  limitations  restricting  the  right  of  petition, 
and  imposing  penalties  upon  the  exercise  of  that  right 
Now,  the  illustration  afforded  by  a  reference  to  these 
laws  appears  to  me  to  weaken  the  position  assumed  by 
that  Senator.  It  was  with  a  knowledge  of  ail  these  lavs, 
and  others  of  a  congenial  character,  that  the  declaratory 
amendment  was  introduced  into  the  constitution,  with  a 
view  to  protect  the  American  people  against  the  enact- 
ment of  similar  laws  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  But  we  undertake  to  pass  no  such  laws,  or  any 
laws  whatever  on  this  subject;  we  propose  to  exercbe 
no  such  power,  nor  do  we  impose  any  limitations  or  re- 
strictions upon  the  exercise  of^the  right  of  petition. 

It  is  said,  however,  .that  what  we  cannot  do  by  the 
passage  of  a  law,  we  will  accomplish  by  adopting  the 
present  motion.  What  we  cannot  do  by  a  law,  has  beca 
already  stated:  the  constitution  states  it,  by  declaring 
that  we  cannot  abridge  •«  the  right  of  the  people  peacea- 
bly to  assemble  and  petition  the  Government  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances."  Now,  this  right  remains  untouched; 
it  cannot  be  touched  by  any  order  this  House  may  now 
make  upon  this  petition.  It  is  positive  legislative  ac- 
tion, limiting  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  petition,  that  is 
forbidden  by  the  constitution,  and  not  the  mere  order 
this  House  may  make  after  the  presentation  of  the  peti- 
tion here,  when  the  right  secured  by  the  constitution 
has  been  fully  exercised  and  exliausted. 

It  is  said  that  to  reject  a  petition  is  to  render  the 
right  of  petition  an  empty  form.  As  well  might  it  be 
contended  that  to  reject  the  prayer,  which  is  the  vital 
part  of  the  petition,  would  render  nugatory  the  right  of 
petition,  as  to  say  that  this  right  is  invaded  by  rejecting 
the  petition  itself.  To  reject  the  prayer  is  to  deprive 
the  memorial  of  all  vitality — ^to  make  it  a  dead  letter,  an 
empty  sound,  a  mere  preambulary — ^nothing.  A  petition 
without  a  prayer  is  an  absurdity — it  is  not  a  petition;  and 
if  we  may  reject  a  part  of  the  petition,  the  only  part 
which  makes  it  a  petition,  why  may  we  not  reject  the 
whole  petition?  A  petition  is  a  written  prayer  for  us  to 
do  or  not  to  do  a  certain  act;  and  if  we  reject  the 
prayer,  we  do  substantially  reject  the  petition  itself.  If 
the  rejection  of  these  petitions  could  induce  the  aboli- 
tionists to  refrain  from  sending  here  any  further  similar 
memorials,  it  should  constitute  a  strong  reason  in  favor 
of  adopting  this  motion.  It  is  because  I  wish,  not  by 
the  enactment  of  any  law,  or  the  adoption  of  any  rule 
abridging  the  right  of  petition,  but  by  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  our  votes  and  opinions,  to  arrest  the  transmission 
of  abolition  memorials  to  this  House,  that  I  vote  against 
receiving  the  petition.  The  friends  of  both  motions  are 
equally  opposed  to  the  abolitionists;  both  desire  to  put 
out  these  balls  of  flame,  which  are  kindled  at  the  North 
in  the  fires  of  fanaticism,  and  blown  into  tenfold  fury 
here,  in  the  very  act  of  endeavoring  to  extinguish  them. 

We  are  told,  that  to  reject  these  petitions  is  to  in- 
crease their  number.  And  have  these  petitions  been 
diminished  in  number  by  receiving  them  in  times  that 
are  past?  Has  this  course  been  heretofore  successful, 
or,  rather,  have  not  these  petitions  multiplied  from 
year  to  year?  Are  they  not  now  increasing?  And  can 
we  expect,  by  yielding  any  thing  from  courtesy  to  fa- 
natical incendiaries,  to  diminish  their  number,  or  arrest 
the  surges  of  that  mighty  flood  which  threatens  to  over- 
whelm the  institutions  of  the  country '    No!     It  is  only 
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by  indomitable  firmness  and  resolution,  by  t  spirit  of  re- 
siBtMice  unsubdued,  unconquerable,  by  a  resort  to  the 
▼ery  strongfest  measures,  that  we  can  hope  to  arrest  the 
mad  career  of  the  incendiary,  or  strike  down  that  Mo- 
loch banner  which  waved  in  blood-stained  triumph  over 
the  desolate  fields  of  St.  Domingo,  and  beneath  whose 
|^lf»omy  folds  so  many  thousands  are  now  summoned  to 
the  crusade,  against  the  lives  and  property  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South.  Will  persuasive  measures,  will  cour- 
tesy, will  mildness  and  moderation,  check  this  fearful 
spirit?  Have  they  checked  it'  Or  will  they,  or  can  they, 
rescue  us  from  the  dangers  and  difficulties  by  which  we 
»re  environed?  It  is  by  meeting  these  incendisries  at 
the  onset  of  their  attack,  and  sternly  rebuking  them,  by 
the  rejection  of  all  their  petitions,  that  we  may  indulge 
the  hope  that  here,  at  least,  they  will  cease  to  disturb 
the  repose  of  the  cotmtry. 

To  reject  the  petition,  it  is  said,  is  to  condemn  the 
petitioners  unheard.  I  am  not  for  introducing  here  the 
principles  of  Rhadamanthus,  to  punish  first,  and  hear 
afterwards;  although  it  is  true  that  the  **dura  rcffna,** 
the  gloomiest  caverns  of  Rhadamanthus,  are  the  appro- 
priate abodes  of  abolition  incendiaries.  But  have  not 
these  petitioners  been  heard?  Has  not  their  petition  been 
read  here,  and  fully  discussed?  They  cannot  say, 
**  strike,  but  hear  me,"  for  we  have  heard  them,  and 
the  question  is,  shall  we  receive  their  petition'  Why 
is  this  motion  on  the  reception  of  the  petition  propound- 
edy  if  we  may  not  answer  no,  as  well  as  ay?  Is  the 
propounding  of  this  question  an  empty  form,  or  is  the 
question  already  answered  in  the  affirmative,  by  the  con- 
stitution itself?  The  very  question  propounded  is  itself 
a  violation  of  the  constitution,  if  we  may  not  give  a  neg* 
ative  as  well  as  an  affirmative  answer.  Under  the  power 
delegated  by  the  constitution  to  each  House,  to  '<  deter- 
mine the  rules  of  its  proceeding^,"  the  call  for  this  pre- 
liminary question  may  be  demanded  as  a  matter  of  right; 
and  the  right  to  propound  the  question  involves  the 
right  to  vote  in  the  negative,  or  affirmative,  without  any 
violation  of  the  constitution. 

There  is  another  reason  influencing  me  to  oppose  the 
reception  of  this  petition.     Why  receive  the  petition, 
when  the  Government  has  no  constitutional  power  to 
grant  the  redress  requested?    Would  not  the  reception 
of  the  petition,  under  such  circumstances,  be  an  idle 
ceremony?    Congress   has  no  constitutional   power  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.     It  is  said. 
Congress  has  a  grant  of  **  exclusive  legislation"  over 
this  District.     So  has  Con{p*es8,  under  the  same  clause 
of  the  constitution,    **  like  authority"  over  **  all  places" 
purchased    from   any   of  the'  States;    and,  upon   the 
same    principles.    Congress    might    therefore   abolish 
slavery  m  all  those  places  purchased  in  the  slaveholding 
States,  or,  what  is  still  stronger,  introduce  and  estab- 
lish  slavery  in  all  those   places  purchased   from   the 
non-slaveholding  States.     But  this  is  a  grant  of  '*  exdu- 
sire,"  not  of  unlimited,  power  of  legislation;  a  grant 
only  of  legislative  power  over  the  District,  to  the  exclu- 
sion, in  **  all  cases  whatsoever,"  of  any  concurrent  ju- 
risdiction.    There  ar^,  however,  other  clauses  in  the 
constitution  which  limit  and  restrict  this  power  as  re- 
gards this  District,  especially  the  provision  which  for- 
bids Congress  to  deprive  any  citizen  of  his  *'  property" 
"  without  due  process  of  law;"  and  further  declares, 
"  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use 
,  without  just  compensation."    But  this  petition  proposes 
to  take  from  the  people  of  this  District  their  slaves, 
which  are  their  **  private  property,"  '*  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law,"   '*  without  compensation,"  and  for  no 
'*  public  use,"  the  only  case  in  which  private  property 
can  be  taken,  even  with  compensation;  and  that  com- 
pensation, the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Union  has  decided, 
must  first  be  paid  or  tendered  under  the  finding  of  a 


jury  of  the  country.  To  liberate  the  slaves  of  this  Dis- 
trict, even  with  compensation,  would  be  equally  a  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution;  for,  to  liberate  them,  is  not  to 
take  them  for  the  use  of  the  public,  by  a  transfer  of 
property  to  the  Government  or  its  agents.  Unless, 
then,  this  Government  has  the  power,  which  none  pre- 
tend, to  purchase  and  hold  slaves,  to  gratify  the  morbid 
sensibility  of  a  few  miserable  fanatics,  it  can  never,  in 
any  manner,  constitutionally  affect  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  this  District.  Do  not  the  people  of  this  Dts« 
trict  live  under  the  guarantees  of  the  constitution?  Or 
could  Congress,  by  the  mere  passage  of  a  law,  take 
from  the  people  of  this  District  their  lands,  their  lots, 
their  houses,  as  well  as  their  slaves?  If  Congress  have 
such  a  power,  the  Government  of  this  District  is  the 
very  climax  of  despotism.  The  States  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  had  no  such  power;  they  could  not,  there- 
fore, impart  it  in  the  cession  of  this  District;  they  never 
intended  to  impart  any  such  authority;  they  never  would 
have  ceded  tnis  District  upon  any  such  conditions. 
Fully  persuaded,  then,  that  we  have  no  authority  over 
the  case  embraced  in  the  petition,  I  shall  vote  against 
receiving  it.  Gentlemen  tell  us  that  they  look  at  slavery 
in  the  States  as  the  constitution  looks  at  it,  as  a  question 
beyond  their  control.  And  why  not  look  at  slavery  in 
the  District  as  the  constitution  looks  at  it,  and  leave  it 
also  where  the  constitution  found  and  left  it?  The  in- 
stitution of  slavery,  as  it  exists  In  the  States,  I  will  not 
discuss  here,  either  as  an  abstract  or  a  practical  question, 
because  we  have  no  control  over  it.  But  this  I  will  say, 
that  the  people  of  the  South,  so  much  abused  by  aboli- 
tion petitioners,  will  be  declared  by  faithful  history  as 
unsurpassed  in  any  age  or  country  in  all  that  adorns  the 
character  of.  man.  Her  heroes,  her  patriots,  her  states- 
men, will  live  among  the  brightest  models  of  human  ex- 
cellence, when  the  blind  spirit  of  fanaticism,  which  now 
assails  her  institutions,  shall  be  remembered  only  to  be 
condemned  and  execrated. 

The  constitutional  provision,  so  much  relied  on  by 
the  opponents  of  this  motion,  guaranties  the  right  of 
petition  for  but  one  purpose,  *<  a  redress  of  grievan- 
ces." Whose  grievances?  Certainly  those  of  the  peti- 
tioners. Now,  is  it  any  grievance  of  these  petitioners, 
all  far  distant  from  this  District,  that  the  people  within 
its  limits  own  lands,  or  lots,  or  slaves?  And  why  should 
they  ask  us  to  receive  their  petition  for  a  redress  of 
grievances,  which  those  who  are  alone  concerned 
neither  know  nor  acknowledge?  And  what  is  this  prop- 
osition which  we  are  asked  to  receive  and  consider? 
It  is  a  proposition  to  violate  the  constitution,  and  en- 
danger the  Union.  It  is  a  proposition  for  rapine,  plun- 
der, and  spoliation.  It  is  a  proposition,  not  merely  to 
attempt  to  render  the  slaves  of  this  District  freemen, 
but,  in  its  inevitable  results  and  consequences,  to  ren- 
der the  freemen  of  this  District  slaves;  to  chain  them  to 
the  car  of  a  despotic  central  power,  whilst  the  wild 
spirit  of  fanaticism  lashes  her  fiery  steeds  over  the  bro- 
ken columns  and  shattered  fragments  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and,  driving  onward  in  exulting  triumph  to  the 
very  Capitol  of  the  nation,  waves  her  black  and  blood- 
stained banner  from  the  very  dome,  where  now  float 
the  glorious  kindred  emblems  of  our  country's  Union. 
The  mighty  revolution  proposed  by  these  petitioners 
would  make  this  District  a  den  of  thieves  and  assassins, 
of  liberated  slaves  and  blacks  already  free.  It  is 
threatened  with  a  sale  to  the  Dutch,  but  the  District 
would  not  be  worth  selling  after  you  had  delivered  it  up 
to  the  negroes.  This  proposition  would  make  the  Dis- 
trict an  asylum  for  fugitive  slaves  from  the  States,  the 
grand  citadel  of  abolitionism,  whence  it  would  light  the 
torch  of  the  incendiary,  and  whet  the  knife  of  the 
assassin,  upon  the  very  borders  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land.   It  would  fill  the  whole  District  to  overflowing 
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with  a  free  neg^o  population,  drunk  with  the  wild 
spirit  of  fanaticism,  and  render  it  utterly  impossible  for 
any  southern  man  to  legislate  here,  except  at  the  peril 
of  his  life.  And  can  we,  ought  we,  will  we,  submit  to 
this?  No,  never.  Oh,  my  country!  are  we  American 
Senators,  and  is  this  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  in  which  we  are  constrained  to  debate  such  a 
proposition  as  this? 

Mr.  President,  let  us  all  awake  to  the  momentous  con- 
sequences of  the  perpetual  agitation  of  this  fearful  ques- 
tion ^  let  us  shake  off  all  sonAnambulism,  and  contemplate 
for  a  few  moments  the  true  character  and  inevitable 
consequences  of  abolition  agitation.  It  is  a  question,  nut 
of  abolition,  or  anti>abolition,  but  of  union  or  disunion. 
The  vital  current  freezes  around  my  heart  when  I  con- 
template the  bare  possibility  of  a  dismemberment  of  this 
Union;  but,  with  a  view  to  prevent  this  dread  catastro- 
phe, it  is  time  to  address  the  people  of  the  North  in  the 
language  of  truth  {  to  tell  them  that  abolitionists  are  dis- 
-  unionists;  that  their  success  would  be  the  success  of  dis- 
union; that  if  they  love  this  Union,  let  them  all  now  rise 
in  the  majesty  of  their  strength,  and  put  down  for  ever 
those  fanatical  incendiaries,  who  are  threatening  to 
place  in  jeopardy  all  that  is  dear  to  the  people  of  the 
South.  We  ask  them  to  teach  the  abolitionists,  that  to 
persist  In  their  mad  career  unchecked  is  to  endanger 
the  Union,  and  that  their  object,  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  South,  would  not  and  never  can  be  accomplished; 
that  they  may  fill  every  pulpit,  every  college,  every  State 
of  the  North,  with  abolition  incendiaries^  and  yet  they 
will  not,  cannot,  accomplish  their  object.  They  may 
check  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  slaves  in  the 
South,  heretofore  so  rapidly  progressing;  they  may  de- 
prive them  of  many  privileges  which  they  before  enjoyed; 
they  may  substitute  distrust  for  confidence,  and  subject 
the  slave,  from  dire  necessity,  to  much  severer  discipline; 
they  may  change  the  now  truly  happy  and  pastoral  condi- 
tion of  the  southern  slaves  into  one  of  chains  and  bondage; 
they  may  almost  extirpate  the  negro  race,  for  they  are  un- 
fit for  freedom;  but  this  is  all  they  can  accomplish.  No,  this 
is  not  quite  the  full  extent  of  their  victory.  They  may 
occasionally  incite  a  few  negroes  to  insurrection.  *  Here 
■  and  there,  for  a  short  time,  a  few  of  our  generous  and 
chivalrous  people  may  fall  beneath  the  knife  of  the  black 
insurgent,  urged  on  by  northern  abolitionists.  Now  and 
then  a  few  of  our  dwellings  may  be  consumed  by  the 
torch  of  the  incendiary;  a  few,  a  very  ftv^^  of  the  mothers, 
sisters,  wives,  and  children,  of  the  people  of  the  South 
may  fall  in  one  indiscriminate  and  unsparing  massacre; 
but  the  grand  object  of  the  abolitionists  can  never,  never, 
be  accomplished.  They  may  publish  document  after 
document,  and  print  after  print,  and  it  will  all  be  vain 
and  nugatory.  They  will  not  have  made  the  slighest 
approach  towards  the  grand  object  of  all  their  efforts. 
No;  our  peculiar  institutions  we  will  yield  only  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  in  a  struggle  for  their  defence 
we  would  be  found  invincible. 

This  is  not  the  language  of  a  nullifiei  or  secessionist. 
No;  it  is  the  opinion  of  one  who  ever  has  opposed  and 
will  continue  to  oppose  those  doctrines,  as  fatal  to 
the  perpetuity  of  the  American  Union .  It  is  the  language 
of  a  man  whose  love  of  this  Union  is  as  warm  as  the  vital 
blood  that  gushes  from  his  heart;  who  values  his  own 
destiny  here  as  less  than  a  bubble  bursting  on  the  ocean 
surge,  compare'd  with  the  duration  of  this  Government, 
and  life  itself  as  utterly  worthless,  were  this  Union  dis- 
membered. It  is  because  he  thus  loves  and  values  the 
Union  that  he  would  warn  the  people  of  the  North  that 
the  unchecked  efforts  of  the  abolitionists  do  endanger  this 
Union;  that  we  ask  for  the  strongest  and  most  decisive 
measures  against  them;  and  that  they  may  be  made  to 
know  and  feel  that  they  can  in  no  contingency  efl^ect 
their  object.  Let  us  all  then  rouse  ourselves  to  the  couf 


templation  of  the  mighty  stake  which  is  tt  faazsrd,  uA 
see  what  we  can  do  to  maintain  and  perpetuste  the 
blessings  of  this  great  confederacy.  Let  us  ako  nefcr 
forget  that  now  is  the  time  for  exertion;  for  if  the  sas  sf 
this  Union  should  once  set,  it  will  go  down  for  ever;  thit 
there  will  be  no  morning  to  the  midnight  of  that  ssi- 
versal  despotism  which  woukl  ensue  upon  the  setting  of 
the  sun  of  the  American  Union* 

A  distinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr. 
Wkbstsr,]  in  a  celebrated  debate  here,  declared,  tint 
whenever  the  Union  was  in  danger,  be  diould  be  fouad 
in  the  midst  of  the  combat,  crying  "to  the  resese, to 
the  rescue."  Sir,  the  Union  is  in  danger;  the  battle  ii 
now  going  on;  it  is  progressing  in  this  Senate  chamber, 
here,  here,  we  are  endeavoring  to  resist  the  effbrti  of 
abolition  incendiaries;  and  will  he  not  now  come  to  the 
rescue?  Now  is  the  accepted  time$  now  is  tbediyfo 
the  salvation  of  his  country's  Union. 

May  I  also  be  permitted  to  call  upon  the  emincDt  Ses- 
ator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Caj^bouh]  to  cone  for- 
ward, as  he  did  in  the  days  of  his  early  glory,  u  the 
champion  of  the  honor  and  perpetuity  of  this  Ddiob. 
Whilst  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Wxbstu] 
shall  sternly  rebuke  the  fanatical  aboiitionists  of  the 
North,  let  the  voice  of  the  Senator  from  South  Csrolim 
[Mr.  Calhouji]  be  heard,  in  endeavoring  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  southern  sectional  and  geographical  psitf, 
which  must  prove  fatal  to  the  permanency  of  this  cos- 
federacy.  Not  many  years  past,  these  two  Senators  vcie 
engaged  upon  opposite  sides  of  a  great  controversy,  wfaee 
the  scales  of  intellectual  superiority  were  left  in  equipoiK. 
Now,  let  them  go  forward  together,  the  one  with  the 
good  broadsword  of  Richard,  the  other  with  the  keen 
sabre  of  Saladin,  not  to  engage  in  another  politid 
tournament  with  each  other,  but  to  go  forward  together 
as  champions  of  the  Union  against  the  abolttionisls  of 
the  North,  as  champions  of  the  Union  against  sectionil 
or  geographical  parties  in  the  South,  and  theyviti 
wreath  their  brows  with  unfading  kurels;  laurels  thit 
can  never  be  gathered  upon  the  grave  of  their  country^s 
Union;  laurels  that  can  flourish  only  in  that  holy  Ameri- 
can atmosphere,  which  embraces  the  whole  couiitiy,  snd 
all  its  parts. 

To  my  honorable  and  distinguished  friend,  the  Senstor 
from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  BucHAirAjr,]  most  happy  am  Ifo 
say,  it  is  unnecessary  to  appeal.  He  has  avowed  sentiments 
u^on  this  floor,  on  this  subject,  worthy  of  the  best  dsys 
of  the  republic;  worthy  of  Pennsylvania,  the  keystone 
of  the  arch  of  the  Union:  worthy  of  the  spirit  in  which 
the  constitution  was  formed,  and  which  can  alone  per- 
petuate its  blessings.  And,  Mr.  President,  let  us  all  have 
the  same  proud  consciousness  of  endeavoring  to  dis- 
charge our  duty.  Let  us  send  forth  the  dove  from  thii 
Senate  chamber,  to  return  with  the  olive  branch  of 
peace.  Let  us  endeavor  to  find  some  politicsl  Arant, 
where  the  ark  of  our  Union,  now  tossing  upon  the  dark 
surges  of  tumultuous  passions,  may  yet  repose,  and  where 
we  may  truly  declare  that  the  deluge  of  bitter  w«t«* 
has  subsided. 

Mr.  President,  whilst  I  cannot  say  there  is  no  dan- 
ger to  the  Union  from  abolition  incendiarism,  yet  neither 
can  1  agree  with  the  very  eloquent  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Phkbtok]  in  believing  that  the  case  is  des- 
perate; ttiat  Europe  is  against  us,  the  North  agsinst  ui» 
and  that  abolitionism  must  triumph  or  dismember  the 
Uniun.  Whilst  the  thrilling  but  lugubrious  tonei, 
the  melancholy  bodings,  of  that  Senator  were  echoify 
througti  these  halls,  could  we  not  almost  fancy  that  the 
sun  of  the  Union  was  now  sinking  beneath  the  horiKH»j 
that  darker  and  yet  darker  clouds  were  gathering  fW^f* 
US;  thi&t  the  elemental  strife  had  already  commenced, 
and  that  fanaticism  had  already  drawn  the  line  which 
marked  the  boundaries  of  a  dismembered  empire.'  Tiiis 
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I  picture  of  fancy {  but  what  are  the  facta?    That 
Senator  aeems  to  have  no  confidence  in  the  people  of 
tbe  North;  he  seema  to  regpardthem  aa  abolitiontata  by 
some  iniperioua,  irresiatibie  neceuity.     My  confidence 
in  tho  American  people,  in  the  people  of  the  North  as 
well  as  the  South,  is  firm  and  unshaken.    It  is  the  peo- 
ple who  established  and  maintained,  and  will  perpetuate, 
this  Union.     It  is  they  who  will  come  to  the  rescue 
when  the  Union  is  in  danger;  it  is  they  who  will  sacri- 
^c^  abolitionism,  as  a  burnt  offering,  upon  the  attar  of 
oar  country's  welfare.    From  the  humblest  cottage  they 
will  come  forward,  with  American  hearts  and  American 
feeling  and  triumphantly  sustain  those  honorable  Sena- 
Cora  from  the  North,  who  are  so  nobly  maintaining  here 
the  cause  of  our  common  country.  They  will  be  hailed, 
upon  their  return  to  their  constituents,  as  the  preservers 
of  that  Union  which  the  people  value  above  all  price, 
and  which  they  are  resolved  to  transmit  to  their  children, 
all  whole  and  inviolate,  in  undiminished  glory.     Shall 
we  then  despair  of  this  Union,  when  our  brethren  of  the 
North  are  rising  to  crush  out  the  fangs  of  those  vipers 
that  are  hissing  among  them?  Look  at  Boston,  at  Utica, 
at  Albany,  at  New  York,  at  Philadelphia,  and  say,  are  not 
the  people  of  the  North  preparing  to  put  their  ieet  upon 
the  nnatical disturbers  of  our  country's  repose?  And  are 
they  not  doing  it  in  a  spirit  of  manly,  American  patriot- 
ian,  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  our  republic,  and  with  a 
▼igor  beyond  the  law  ?  Say  not,  then,  that  the  people  of 
the  North  and  the  South  have  no  common  sympathies  or 
affection.   Our  whole  history  is  one  of  a  common  origin, 
of  common  wrongs,  and  sympathies,  and  resistance,  and 
triumphs^  and  it  will  be  the  history  of  a  common  destiny. 
The  descendants  of  New  England,  of  New  York,  of 
Pennsylvania,  will  be  with  us,  as  their  fathers  were,  in 
the  hour  of  gloom  and  danger,  when  they  baptized  with 
their  blood  the  sunny  plains  of  Carolina,  and  mingled 
their  ashes  with  those  of  our  forefathers,  upon  the  bat- 
tle fields  of  the  South.     More  especially  do  we  regard 
with  heartfelt  gratitude  the  noble  efforts  of  the  people 
of  the  great  State  of  New  York,  against  abolition  incen- 
diarism. 

They  are  fighting  our  battles  against  a  powerful  Toe; 
they  are  fighting  our  battles  beneath  the  banner  of  the 
constitution  and  the  Union;  and  shall  we,  can  we,  withhold 
from  them  the  tribute  of  our  heartfelt -gratitude?    And 
if  public  opionion  should  be  found  insumcient  to  check 
this  fanatical  spirit  of  abolitionism.  Governor  Marcy,  of 
New  York,  in  his  executive  message,  proposes  to  sup- 
press it  by  legislative  enactments.     Go  on,  then,  noble 
and  enlightened  Chief  Magistrate  of  New  York;  go  on, 
virtuous  and  patriotic  people,  and  put  down  abolition  in- 
cendiarism, and  you  will  erect  to  yourselves  a  monument, 
upon  which  the  American  people  will  engrave,  in  letters 
never  to  be  eflfiiced«-New  York,  her  patriots,  her  states- 
men, and  her  people;  they  have  preserved  the  Union. 
And  if  there  are  any  of  any  party  on  this  floor,  who 
csome  forth  as  witnesses  or  champions  in  the  csuse  of 
abolition,  let  them  sUnd  alone  in  their  glory;  the  glory  of 
aiding  in  the  dismemberment  of  this  Union.    And  should 
ttiey  succeed  in  destroying  this  Government,  let   them 
not  suppose  that  the  present  age,  or  that  posterity,  will 
rank  them  with  the  wise,  the  virtuous,  the  gtiod,  or  the 
truly  pious.     No;  on  this  side  the  tomb,  amid  the  tears 
that  patriots  shed  over  the  ruins  of  our  departed  glory, 
they  would  be  pointed  out  with  loathing  and  disgust,  as 
guilty  traitors  and  criminals;  and  when  thay  have  esca- 
ped in  the  grave  the  horrors  of  this  living  death,  poster- 
ity will  inscribe  upon  their  tombstones  that  damning  ep- 
itaph of  everlasting  infiimy — Here  lies  a  destroyer  of  the 
American  Union. 

Mr.  WHITE  succeeded  to  the  floor,  and  thus  address- 
ed the  Chair: 
Hr.  President:.!  address  you  under  the  solemn  convic' 


tion  that  if  this  Government  is  to  continue  to  accom- 
plish the  great  purpose  for  which  it  was  established,  it 
can  only  be  by  administering  it  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  it  was  created. 

When  the  constitution  was  framed,  the  great  and 
Heading  interests  of  the  whole  country  were  considered, 
and,  in  the  spirit  of  liberality  and  compromise,  were  ad- 
justed and  settled.  They  were  settled  upon  principles 
that  ought  to  remain  undisturbed  so  long  as  the  con- 
stitution lasts,  which  I  hope  will  be  for  ever;  for  although 
liberty  may  be  preferable  to  the  Union,  yet  I  think  the 
Union  is  indispensable  to  the  security  of  liberty.  At 
the  formation  of  the  constitution,  slavery  existed  in  many 
of  the  States;  it  was  one  of  the  prominent  interests  that 
was  then  settled;  it,  in  all  its  domestic  bearing^,  was 
left  exclusively  to  tbe  respective  States;  to  do  with  as 
they  might  think  best,  without  any  interference  on  the 
psrt  of  the  federal  Government.  This,  it  is  admitted  by 
every  gentleman  who  has  addressed  you,  is  now  the 
case  in  every  slaveholding  State;  therefore  it  is  only  ur- 
ged that  Congress  has  the  power  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten that,  when  the  constitution  was  formed  and  adopted, 
what  is  now  the  District  of  Columbia  was  then  compre- 
hended within  two  of  the  slaveholding  States,  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

Suppose,  when  all  the  details  of  the  constitution  had  . 
been  adiusted,  it  had  been  foreseen  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  be  formed  out  of  a  tract  of  country  ce- 
ded by  those  States,  and  situated  in  the  centre  between 
them,  it  had  been  asked  of  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion, what  do  you  intend  as  to  the  District?  You  have 
placed  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  States  entirely  un- 
der their  control  within  their  respective  rtmits^^o  you 
intend  that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  District  ?  Would  not  every  man  have  an- 
swered in  the  negative? 

It  has  been  said  that  when  petitions  to  abolish  slavery 
are  presented  to  either  house  of  Congress,  those  who 
demand  the  question  whether  they  shall  be  received, 
and  thus  produce  discussion,  are  agitators,  and  produce 
excitement  on  this  delicate  subject.  To  me  it  seems 
this  is  unfair.  Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  and  the  situation  in  which  we 
are  all  placed. 

There  are  twenty-fuur  States,  several  Territories,  and 
this  District.     Thirteen  of  these  States  have  no  slaves, 
the  other  eleven  have  slaves;  in  fact,  their  slaves  consti. 
tute  a  large  item  of  all  the  property  they  own.     During 
the  past  year,  it  has  so  happened  that  many  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  and  pictorial  representations,  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  were,  through  the  mail,  and  by  other 
means,  extensively  circulated  in  the  slaveholding  States. 
By  these  means   a  spirit  of  discontent  was  created, 
which  occasioned  much    excitement    and  disorder  in 
various  places,  and  rendered  it  necessary,  in  a  summary 
manner,  to  put  to  death  several  white  persons,  and  a 
number  of  slaves.     In  various  quarters  of  the  Union 
there  were  assemblages  of  people,  who  expressed  their 
opinions  with  great  freedom.     In  the  course  of  the  fall 
and  winter,  many  of  the  State  Legislatures  have  been 
in  session;  they  have  been  addressed  on  this  subject  by 
their  respective  Governors;  they  have  expressed  pub- 
licly their  opinions.      The  President,  in  his  message, 
has  invited  the  attention  of  Congress  to  it;  the  Senate 
has  referred  that  part  of  the  message  to  a  special  com- 
mittee, which  has  made  a  lengthy  report,  accompanied 
by  a  bill,  which  is  now  upon  our  docket,  and  must,  in 
due  course,  be  discussed,  and  either  passed  or  rejected. 
Are  all  these  to  be  called  agitators,  and  charged  with 
unnecessarily  producing  excitement?     If  not,  how  is  it 
that  members  of  Congress  are  to  be  thus  charged,  when 
petitions  are  presented  that  we  must  in  some  mode  dis- 
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pose  oP  Rftch  of  us  must  suggest  such  mode  as  we 
think  most  comet,  and  none  can  justly  be  liable  to  any 
such  charge.  If  there  is  any  wrong,  it  is  found  in  those 
who,  in  such  a  state  of  public  feeling,  will  press  their 
petitions  upon  us.  The  petitions  are  k>rwarded  to  mem- 
bers who  feel  it  their  duty  to  present  them;  when  pre- 
sented, others  think  it  their  duty  to  demand  the  question 
whether  the^  shall  be  received.  Is  it  true  that,  on  this 
delicate  subject,  tvery  officer  of  the  federal  or  State 
Governments  can  express  his  opinion  as  to  what  it  is  best 
to  do,  and  that  a  Senator  dare  not  express  his  opinion 
without  being  liable  to  censure?    I  hope  not. 

This  is  a  delicate  subject:  would  to  God  it  had  not 
been  pressed  upon  us;  but,  as  it  Is  placed  here  by  the 
petitioners,  we  must  dispose  of  it.  To  enable  us  to  do 
so,  we  must  think  upon  it,  and  we  may  tell  each  other 
what  we  think,  and  our  reasons  for  so  thinking.  It  is 
not  by  speaking  upon  it  we  will  be  likely  to  do  mischief. 
Every  thing  depends  upon  the  temper  with  which  we 
express  our  opinions,  and  the  sentiments  we  advance. 
My  wish  and  aim  is,. if  I  can  do  no  good,  to  do  no  harm; 
and  if  I  believed  in  what  I  propose  to  say  I  would  utter 
a  sentiment  from  which  mischief  would  be  produced,  I 
would  close  my  lips,  take  my  seat,  and  content  myself 
with  yea  or  nay  to  every  question  proposed  by  others, 
leaving  every  person  at  liberty  to  conjecture  tlie  reasons 
for  my  votes;  but  entertaining  no  fear  of  that  kind,  I 
must  ask  permission  to  state,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  some  of 
the  reasons  fur  the  course  I  shall  pursue.  In  doing  this, 
I  shall  not  address  myself  to  Senators  coming  from  either 
the  East  or  the  M'e6t,  the  North  or  the  South,  in  par- 
ticular, but  to  the  Senate,  the  whole  Senate,  because, 
if  it  is  desired,  as  I  believe  it  is,  that  we  should  remain 
together  as  one  people,  secure,  prosperous,  happy,  and 
contented,  the  whole  country,  every  section  of  it,  having 
a  deep  interest  in  this  matter,  this  agitation  and  excite- 
ment must  cease. 

What,  then,  ought  we  to  do,  as  most  likely  to  put  an 
•  end  to  those  angry  feelings  which  now  ]>revaiP 

In  my  opinion,  we  should  refuse  to  receive  these  peti- 
tions. It  is  a  mere  question  of  expediency  what  dispo- 
sition we  shall  make  of  them.  All  who  have  yet  spoken 
adroit  that  Congress  has  no  power  whatever  over  slavery 
in  the  respective  SUtes.  It  is  settled.  Whether 
slavery  is  right  or  wrong,  we  have  now  no  power  to 
.  consider  or  discuss  it.  Suppose,  then,  a  petition  were 
.  presented  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States,  would  we 
receive  it?  Assuredly  we  ought  not,  because  it  would 
be  asking  us  to  act  upon  a  subject  over  which  we  have 
no  power. 

But  these  are  petitions  asking  Congress  to  abolish 
slavery  in  this  District.  Have  we  Hie  power?  I  think 
not.  I  consider  the  argument  of  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Virginia,  {Mr.  Lkigh,]  upon  that  point,  conclusive. 
It  has  not  been  answered,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be. 
Slaves  are  property  in  this  District — Congress  cannot 
take  private  property,  even  for  public  use,  without  ma- 
king just  compensation  to  the  owner.  No  fund  is  pro- 
vided by  the  constitution  to  pay  for  slaves  which  may  be 
liberated,  and  the  constitution  never  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  act  upon  any  subject,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  furnishing  the  means  for  its  accomplishment.  Tu 
liberate  slaves  is  not  taking  them  for  public  use.  It  is 
declaring  that  neither  individuals  nor  the  public  shall 
use  them.  I  will  not  weaken  the  honorable  member's 
argument  by  going  over  it.  < 

This  District  was  intended  as  the  place  where  the 
great  business  of  the  nation  should  be  transacted  for  the 
^ood  of  the  whole.  Congress,  under  the  constitution, 
18  placed  here  to  legislate  upon  ^liose  subjects  enumera- 
ted and  specified  in  the  constitution,  that  we  might  be 
.  able  to  protect  ourselves,  and  the  officers  residing  here, 
and  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  laws  of  any  State,    it  was 


never  intended  that  we  should  have  any  local  legiihtiaBi 
except  such  as  would  meet  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
people  residing  within  the  ten  miles  square.  We  fboold 
never  permit  this  place  to  be  converted  into  a  politieii 
workshop,  where  plana  would  be  devised,  or  earned 
into  operation,  that  will  have  the  effect  of  destroying  the 
interest  of  any  of  the  States. 

Members  of  Congress,  executive  and  judictslofficen, 
were  to  come  from  any  and  every  section  of  the  Unas, 
from  the  slaveholding  and  the  non-slavehokling  Stitei^ 
and  their  property  was  to  be  as  secure  here,  in  this  tn 
miles  square,  as  it  was  in  the  States  from  which  they  re- 
spectively came.  They  would  bring  their  habits  ud 
their  domestic  servants  with  them;  those  from  the  nos- 
slaveholding  States  their  hired  servants,  and  thoie  froa 
the  slaveholding  States  their  slaves.  And  who  cu 
believe  it  was  intended  to  vest  the  power  in  Congraito 
liberate  them  if  brought  within  the  District? 

Again:  The  right  of  property  in  slaves  in  the  Ststesii 
sacred,  and  beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to  interfere 
with,  in  any  respect;  yet,  if  it  be  conceded  that  we  hne 
the  power  to  liberate  them  in  the  District,  we  can  a 
efTectually  ruin  the  owners  as  if  we  had  the  power  to 
liberate  slaves  in  the  States.  By  abolishing  slavery  here, 
we  not  only  make  a  place  of  refuge  for  runaways  bat 
we  produce  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  rebellion  in  the 
minds  of  slaves  in  the  neighboring  States,  which  wiH 
soon  spread  over  all,  and  which  cannot  fiiil  to  compel 
owners  to  destroy  their  own  slaves,  to  preserve  their 
own  lives  and  those  of  their  wives  and  children.  I 
beseech  gentlemen  to  look  at  this  matter  as  it  is.  Tak^i 
for  illustration,  the  case  of  a  small  planter  in  Missiacppii 
living  on  his  own  land,  with  thirty  slaves  to  cultivate  it. 
Suddenly  it  is  discovered  that  one  half  of  them  are  coi- 
cerned  in  a  plot  to  destroy  the  lives  of  their  msster,  hii 
family,  and  neighbors,  with  a  view  to  produce  their  free- 
dom, and  immediately,  with  or  without  law,  they  an 
tucked  up  and  hanged.  The  man  is  thus  deprived  of 
his  property  without  any  chance  for  an  indemnity} 
besides  the  disquiet  and  anxiety  of  mind  occasioned  bf 
a  loss  of  confidence  in  his  remaining  slaves.  It  cannoit 
have  been  intended  that  Congress,  by  acting  on  ths 
subject,  should  have  a  power  thus  to  occasion  a  destruc- 
tion  of  slave  property. 

To  me  it  seems  that  we  ought  to  treat  those  petition 
precisely  as  we  would  do  if  they  prayed  us  to  abolJ* 
slavery  in  one  of  the  States.  We  have  no  more  ^o^ti 
to  abolish  it  here  than  we  have  there.  I  think,  in  either 
case,  we  ought  to  refuse  to  receive  them.  1  bold  that, 
if  the  petitioners  ask  us  to  do  that  which  we  hare  no 
power  to  do,  or  to  do  that  which  will  be  productive  ol* 
great  and  lasting  mischief,  we  not  only  have  the  nghtf 
but  that  it  is  our  duty,  to  refuse  to  receive  them. 

By  the  constitution,  no  man  can  be  held  to  answer  wf 
a  criminal  charge  but  by  presentment  or  indictment. 
Suppose  a  petition  presented  here,  alleging  thst  aoinj 
citizen  in  the  District  had  been  guilty  of  a<^*"*^»J"j 
that  he  was  so  influentiHl  that  he  could  not  be  reached 
by  the  ordinary  forms  of  law  in  court,  and  therefore  w« 
are  asked  to  pass  a  bill  of  attainder,  ought  we  to  receive 
the  petition?    Suppose  a  petition  to  ask  us  to  |^| 
law  to  prohibit  any  member  of  this  body  from  ^^^^!^ , 
speech  against  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  woajd  * 
receive  it?     Suppose  a  petition  to  be  oft'ered  w^'^^JJ 
to  establish  a  particular  religion  in  this  Districti  or 
prohibit  any  publication  in  a  newspaper  on  the  subj^ 
of  abolishing  slavery,  unless  it  was  previously  appW^'J 
of  by  a  committee,  would  we,  ought  we,  to  receive  any 
such  petition?    1  think,  most  certainly,  we  oMg^^^' 
But  suppose  we  have  the  power,  is  there  sny  Senat 
who  believes  we  ought  to  exercise  it?    I  trust  nw^ 
Those  who  urge  the  reception  of  this  peiition,  ^^vlu 
from  the  Society  of  Friends,  have  spoken  inott  hi?"/ 
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of  the  petitioners  and  the  cUisa  of  citizens  to  vhlch  they 
belong.  In  all  this  I  cheerfully  concur.  These  partic- 
ular persons  are  strangers  to  me.  I  doubt  not  the 
purity  of  their  motives;  the  sect  to  which  they  belong  is 
worthy  of  all  the  encomiums  passed  upon  it.  I  respect 
and  esteem  them  most  highly,  and  do  not  feel  that  in  my 
composition  there  is  a  particle  of  unkind ness  towards 
them;  but  I  think  they  would  have  us  do  that  which  we 
have  no  power  to  do,  and  if  we  had  the  power,  by  exer- 
cising it,  we  should  do  infinite  mischief.  This  these 
petitioners  do  not  desire.  They  hare  discharged  what 
they  think  is  their  duty  by  having  their  petitions  present- 
ed; I  only  discharge  mine,  when  I  say,  consistently  with 
what  I  feel  to  be  my  duty,  I  cannot  receive  them. 

But  it  is  further  insisted  that  the  right  of  petition  is  a 
Bacred  one  that  belongs  to  the  nature  of  free  govern- 
ment, and  existed  before  the  formation  of  our  constitu- 
tion; and  that  instrument  did  not  give  the  right  to  peti- 
tion, but  intended  only  to  secure  it.  This  is  sound 
doctrine,  and  has  my  hearty  assent.  The  people  are 
sovereign;  members  are  their  agents  or  servants;  they 
have  a  right  to  make  known  their  grievances,  real  or 
Imaginary.  We  can  pass  no  law,  we  can  make  no  rule, 
to  abridge  or  destroy  that  right.  But  what  do  gentle- 
men mean  when  they  speak  of  the  right  of  petition  1 
Do  tbey  mean  that,  when  the  petition  is  presented,  we 
must  receive  it,  and  do  that  which  is  prayed  for?  No. 
Not  one  member  contended  for  this;  so  far  from  it,  they 
say  that,  if  the  language  of  the  petitioner  is  disrespect- 
ful to  the  body,  or  to  any  member  of  it,  we  may  and 
ou^ht  to  refuse  to  receive  it. 

How  is  this?  I  beg  that  we  may  reflect  seriously 
upon  this  matter.  We  are  about  to  establish  a  doctrine 
to  which  I  can  never  yield  my  assent.  Are  we  to  be 
exalted  above  our  employers?  Is  our  dignity  to  be  of 
higher  consideration  than  the  property  and  lives  of  those 
who  send  us  here^  If  a  petition  contains  matter  charg- 
ing disgraceful  condutt  on  the  Senate,  or  any  of  its 
members,  we  may  not  receive  it;  but  if  it  contains  matter 
which  is  to  destroy  the  slave  property  in  this  District, 
and  in  eleven  States  of  this  Union,  and  also  to  endanger 
the  lives  and  dwellings  of  every  citizen  within  their 
limits^  we  afe  bound  to  receive  it.  This  is  the  doctrine 
contained  in  the  arguments.  I  deny  that  there  is  any 
such  distinction  to  be  found  in  a  single  feature  of  our 
political  institutions.  The  truth  is,  we  have  the  power 
in  both  instances  to  refuse  to  receive  the  petitions,  but 
In  exercising  it,  when  we  ourselves  only  are  assailed,  we 
ought  always  to  act  most  liberally  in  receiving;  but 
where  the  safety,  the  lives,  and  the  property  of  our 
masters  are  concerned,  we  have  no  right  to  exercise  the 
same  liberality. 

With  great  deference  fur  the  opinions  of  others  I 
think  the  force  of  their  whole  argument  rests  on  a  plain 
mistake.  They  argue  as  if  we  never  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  contents  of  a  petition,  or  could  consider  and 
decide  upon  its  merits,  until  after  it  is  received.  This  is 
most  clearly  not  correct.  What  we  have  been  doing 
for  the  last  few  weeks  is  full  proof  of  it.  Tiiese  peti- 
tions have  been  publicly  read,  their  merits  and  tenden- 
cy, and  our  powers  to  abolish  slavery,  have  been  long 
under  discussion;  has  any  man  denied  our  right  to  do 
so?  Not  one;  the  only  doubt  suggested  is,  whether  it 
was  prudent  to  adopt  this  course.  - 

By  the  twenty-fourth  rule,  when  a  petition  is  present- 
ed, the  member  must  briefly  state  its  contents,  and  what 
the  petitioners  wish  should  be  done.  He  then  asks  that 
the  petition  may  be  received,  and  specifies  what  he 
wishes  to  be  done  with  it  after  it  is  received.  If  no 
member  objects,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  time,  it  is 
received  and  disposed  of  without  formally  propounding 
the  question  of  reception;  but  if  any  member  objects, 
bs  may  call  for  the  reading,  and  then  urge  his  reasons 


why  it  should  not  be  received.  This  rule  establishes  no 
new  doctrine;  it  is  founded  in  good  sense,  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  right  of  petition,  and  is  laid  down  as 
the  correct  practice  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  Manual,  at 
page  140.  What  is  the  right  of  the  petitioner?  It  con- 
sists in  his  having  free  permission  to  make  known  to 
Congress  what  he  esteems  a  grievance,  and  to  ask 
them  to  provide  a  remedy.  When  his  petition  is  pre- 
sented, the  duty  of  Congress  commences.  That  con- 
sists in  the  members  making  themselves  acquainted  with 
Jthe  contents  of  the  petition,  and  granting  its  prayer,  if 
it  be  just  and  consistent  with  the  public  interest,  or  in 
refusing  to  receive  the  petition,  or  making  some  other 
disposition  of  it  which,  in  their  judgment,  will  more 
conduce  to  the  good  of  the  community.  When  we  re- 
fuse to  receive  a  petition  we  no  more  destroy  or  impair 
the  right  of  petition  than  we  do  when  we  receive  the 
petition  and  lay  it  upon  the  table,  or  reject  the  prayer 
of  it,  or  refer  it  to  a  committee,  who  reports  that  it  is  un- 
reasonable, and  ought  not  to  be  g^nted.  In  each  of 
these  cases  the  complaint  of  the  petitioner  has  been 
heard,  considered,  and  decided  on.  In  neither  instance 
has  he  obtained  a  redress  for  what  he  supposed  a  griev- 
ance, but  each  leaves  him  equally  at  liberty  to  renew  his 
petition  at  any  subsequent  period. 

Four  modes  have  been  suggested  by  which  to  dispose 
of  this  and  all  others  on  the  same  subject. 

The  first  we  have  been  considering,  and  is  to  refuse 
to  receive  it. 

The  second  is  to  receive  them,  lay  them  on  the  table, 
and  there  let  them  lie. 

The  third  is  to  receive  them,  ant}  then  instantly  reject 
the  prayer  of  the  petitioners. 

The  fourth  is  to  receive  them,  refer  them  to  a  com- 
mittee, and  let  that  committee  make  a  report  upon 
them. 

I  prefer  the  first,  because,  when  we  refuse  to  receive 
the  petitions,  they  are  returned  to  those  who  sent  them, 
and  it  will  most  strongly  discountenance  all  hope  that 
Congfress  ever  can,  or  ever  ought  to,  pass  any  law  upon 
the  subject  to  which  they  refer.  In  each  of  the  other 
three,  we  retain  the  petitions,  place  them  on  our  files, 
in  the  custody  of  our  ofBcer,  and  at  any  subsequent 
session  they  are  here,  and  it  will  be  competent  for  any 
member  to  move  their  reference  to  a  committee;  where- 
as, if  returned  to  the  petitioners,  if  they  ever  again 
make  their  appearance,  it  must  be  by  their  being  re- 
sent and  re-presented.  I  think  that  plan  is  the  most 
advisable,  and  will  be  most  likely  to  calm  the  disturb- 
ance in  the  slave  States,  which  will  most  strongly  mani- 
fest to  all.  In  every  quarter,  that  Congress  will  not  in- 
terfere with  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  States  and  in  this 
District. 

If  these  petitions  are  received,  I  then  think  the  dispo- 
sition of  them  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania the  next  best — that  is,  immediately  to  reject  their 
prayer.  This  would  be  far  preferable  to  laying  them 
silently  on  the  table,  without  expressing  any  opinion 
whatever. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  this  question  may 
be  viewed  that  ha^had  great  influence  on  my  own  mind. 
Congress  sits  here  as  the  Legislature  of^  the  whole 
Union,  and  also  as  the  only  Legislature  for  the  local 
concerns  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  These  petitions 
do  not  ask  us  to  make  a  general  law,  operating  through- 
out the  whole  Union,  but  a  law,  the  operations  of  which 
are  to  be  spent  entirely  upon  property  within  the  ten 
miles  square.  Now,  if  we  were  in  form,  as  well  as  in 
substance,  a  local  Legislature  when  acting  on  this  ques- 
tion, which  gfentlemen  say  is  to  affect  slavery  in  the 
District,  and  nowhere  else,  would  we  be  bound  to  re- 
ceive these  petitions?  No  more  than  we  are  bound  to 
receive  petitions  from    France    or  Germany.     Would 
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genilemen,  sUting  as  members  of  the  Le^'wlsture  of  Ala- 
bsmsy  feel  bound  to  receive  petitions  from  citizens  of 
Maine  or  Pennfiylvania  to  emancipate  slaves  within  their 
own  State?  Assuredly  not.  If  that  be  so,  is  it  not 
most  reasonable,  when  we  are  called  upon  to  pass  an 
act  confined  exclusively  to  this  District,  that  we  should 
conduct  towards  the  people  here  as  if  in  this  matter 
tbey  were  our  constituents'  Will  it  not  be  time  enough 
to  receive  petitions  on  this  subject  when  they  are  pre- 
sented on  behalf  of  those  upon  whose  property  alone  it 
la  said  the  law  would  operate? 

Honorable  Senators  have  told  us  there  are  two  classes 
of  abolitionists,  and  that  public  opinion  will  soon  put 
down  the  mischievous  class,  which  is  small  in  numbers. 
Gentlemen,  I  doubt  not,  think  as  they  say.  All  we 
know  is,  that  our  peace  has  been  very  much  disturbed 
by  them,  whether  few  or  many.  Their  newspapers, 
their  pamphleta,  and  pictorial  repreaentations,  have  been 
plenty.  They  have  come  to  us  through  the  mail,  and 
by  other  meana,  in  great  abundance;  and,  if  we  are  to 
live  together  as  one  people,  they  must  stop.  It  is  vain 
to  reason  with  people  about  the  liberty  of  apeech  and  of 
the  press,  when  their  lives  are  put  at  hasard.  When  the 
domestic  circle  is  invaded,  when  a  man  is  afraid  to  eat 
his  provisions^  lest  his  cook  has  been  prevailed  on  to 
mix  poison  with  his  food;  or  dare  not  go  to  sleep,  lest 
his  servants  will  cut  the  throats  of  himself,  his  wife,  and 
•hildren,  before  he  awakes,  he  will  not  endure  it;  and, 
when  he  can  lay  hands  upon  tliose  who  prompt  to  such 
()eeds  of  mischief,  he  will  not  watt  for  the  ordinary 
forms  of  law  to  redresa  iiim.  He  takes  the  law  into  his 
own  hands,  and  every  thing  which  accustoms  us  to  vio* 
late  the  law  is  a  serious  evil  in  a  country  aa  free  as  ours, 
where  the  laws  should  govern. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  shown  us 
something  of  the  feelings  of  his  State,  which  has  suf- 
fered much.  In  mine,  when  we  first  heard  of  punishing 
persons  in  Mississippi,  without  le^al  trial,  we  thought 
it  all  wrong,  and  some  of  our  leading  newspapers  cour- 
teously found  fault  with  it.  Their  columns  were  not 
long  dry  before  one  of  these  diitril>uters  of  abolition 
pamphlets  was  found  in  our  most  populous  and  respect- 
able city,  and  an  assemblage  of  our  most  orderly  and 
discreet  citizens  immediately  resorted  for  redress  to  the 
same  summary  process  which  had  been  used  in  our  sis- 
ter Stale.  Public  opinion  may  have  done  something  on 
this  subject.  I  know  of  only  one  attempt  to  establish 
%  press  for  such  publications  in  any  slaveholding  State. 
The  neighbors  of  the  gentleman  informed  him  that  his 
press  would  be  productive  of  mischief,  and  he  must  not 
establish  it  in  their  town;  he  answered  that  he  held  it 
a  high  duty,  which  he  could  not  dispense  with,  to  pro- 
ceed, and  he  would  do  so.  They  replied,  if  he  did, 
they  would  consider  it  their  duty  to  demolish  his  build > 
ing,  and  sow  his  types,  broadcast,  in  the  streets.  This 
manifestation  of  public  opinion  he  respected.  He  knew 
that  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  would  keep  their 
word.  He  desisted,  retired  to  a  neighboring  State, 
where,  as  1  have  understood,  he  is  now  publishing  his 
paper. 

i  beg  gentlemen  to  consider  that  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence to  us  whether  the  abolitionists,  in  their  States, 
are  many  or  few;  their  publications  are  numerous;  they 
have  already  produced  much  mischief,  which,  if  per- 
sisted in,  must  end  in  consequences  to  be  for  ever  re- 
gretted by  us  all.  For  myself,  on  the  subject  of  the 
disposition  we  may  make  of  these  petitions,!  can  have 
no  other  wish  than  that  it  may  be  such  as  will  most  tend 
to  allay  excitement,  and  restore  that  harmony  which  is 
ao  essential  to  the  common  interest  of  our  whole  country. 

When  Mr.  Wbitk  bad  concluded, 

Qn  motion  of  Mr.  GOLDSIiOROUGH, 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


TaumaDAT,  Mabch  3. 
FLORIDA  RAILROAD,  &c. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  the  Senate  pro* 
ceeded  to  consider  the  bill  to  authorize  the  EastFloridi 
Railroad  Company  to  make  a  road  through  the  public 
lands,  now  lying  on  the  table. 

Various  amendments,  proposed  by  Mr.  Davis,  ha?iog 
been  adopted,  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  KING,  of  Alsbama,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded  to  consider  the  bill  to  authorize  the  Penacoli 
and  Perdido  Canal  Company  to  make  a  canal  througk 
the  public  landa,  now  lyimg  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DAVIS  moved  varioua  amendments  to  thebii^ 
which  were  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
engroased. 

DUTIES  ON  IMPORTS. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  asked  the  Senate  to  consider  s  bill  to 
repeal  certain  provisions  of  the  act  of  1832  imposing  ds* 
ties  on  imports. 

[This  bill  proposes  that  the  provisot  of  the  tenth  isd 
twelAh  clauses  of  the  second  section  of  the  act  to  ihcr 
and  amend  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  inporti^ 
passed  July  14,  1833,  be,  and  the  same  are  berebyi  R* 
pealed.] 

Mr.  W.  said  it  had  been  the  practice  annually  to  w» 
pend  these  clauses^  but  it  was  thought  best  by  the  C(ff' 
mittee  on  Finance,  on  thia  occasion,  to  repeal  them  slts> 
gether,  rather  than  have  an  annual  recurrence  of  tbe 
necessity  for  legislation  on  tbe  subject. 

I'he  bill  was  taken  up  for  consideration,  and  orderri 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  moved  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  appoint  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Ttlsb;  wbidi 
being  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  KENT,  it  was  ordered  that  tbe 
Chair  make  the  appointment. 

SLAVERY  IN  THE  DISTRICT. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  special  order,  being  the 
petition  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Philadelphis,  pny* 
ing  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Cohim- 
b'a. 

The  question  pending  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr> 
Calhouk  that  the  petition  be  not  received, 

Mr.  GOLDSBOROUGH  rose  and  addressed  tbeCbur 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President:  It  was  my  wish  to  have  declined  tfj* 
ing  any  thing  upon  the  petitions  on  your  table;  ^^^ 
deep  interest  involved  in  them  forbids  that  course.  The 
people  of  Maryland  and  the  people  of  ten  other  Stsiej 
in  this  Union  have  a  great  common  stake  at  risk— no^o* 
property  alone,  but  of  tranquillity,  of  peace,  and  of  i^ 
curity.  Under  such  circumstancea,  I  should  have  bees 
remiss  in  being  silent,  and  I  should  have  felt  self-reproach 
in  not  addinff  my  efforts  to  those  of  others  to  arreit  lbs 
general  misfortune. 

It  has  been  charged  upon  some  Senators^  here  froS) 
the  South,  that  they  have  ezhibited  a  moat  excited  feel* 
ing  on  this  occasion,  and  that  they  have  yielded  to  n* 
Sir,  I  am  not  surprised  at  this  feeling— it  is  no  ^^^ 
bled  excitement.  If  they  who  make  the  criticism  cosW 
only  translate  themselves  into  tbe  position  which  thotf 
gentlemen  hold,  and  feel  with  them,  and  all  sroui» 
them,  the  atake  and  risk  which  they  have  depending Jj 
the  issue,  they  would  not,  they  could  not,  feel  ^***J*'[J[ 
if  lljey  could  extend  their  views  to  the  various  and  J*J 
communitiea  from  which  those  gentlemen  cooDe,  th^^ 
would  witness  a  thrilling  state  of  anxiety  that  no  ^^"^ 
can  describe.  At  this  moment,  and  from  the  early  P^ 
of  this  session,  the  whole  slaveholding  country  i%  *t 
has  been,  moved  by  a  most  intense  anxiety;  it  i«  sn  aDv* 
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Rty  that  looks  to  a  deatiny  to  be  produced  by  yoiir  de- 
cision; and  whether  that  decision  is  lo  leave  them  in  the 
seaceful  enjoyment  of  domestic  security  and  comfort,  or 
to  involve  them  wrongfully  in  all  the  horrors  of  an  nwful 
:a)mmity,  is  the  suspense  which  g^ives  rise  to  tliat  solici- 
tude. Sir,  there  is  not  a  mail  or  a  messenger  arriving 
It  this  day  within  their  borders — not  a  door  opened  in 
iieir  domicils — but  the  ready  interrogatories  are  pro- 
puunded.  What  is  the  news  from  Washington^  Is  the 
[|uestion  of  abolition  settled,  and  how?  A  country, 
uid  the  representatives  of  a  country,  agitated  by  such 
causes,  cannot  be  expected  to  present  an  appearance  or 
tone  of  much  calmness  or  apathetic  contentedness.  Abo- 
iition  in  the  District  of  Columbia  would  be  a  greater 
evil,  far  greater,  than  any  protracted  foreign  war  that 
could  be  waged  with  any  nation  or  country.  In  the  lat- 
ter case  we  could  trtist,  and  well  trust,  to  the  united  re- 
lources  of  the  whole  country — mind,  sinew,  wealth;  but, 
vn  the  former,  there  would  be  no  peace,  no  hope,  but 
I  recourse  to  a  state  of  things  at  which  the  mind  re- 
rolts,  and  which  would  rob  both  peace  and  hope  of 
every  charm. 

The  proposition  immediately  before  the  Senate  re- 
^rds  the  mode  of  disposal  that  you  are  to  adopt  as  to 
ihis  and  other  petitions  of  a  like  nature  which  pray  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
KHirce  from  which  this  proposition  springs  [Mr.  Cal- 
Bouir]  always  commands  my  respect;  and,  if  I  differ  with 
him  on  this  occauon,  my  dissent  is  founded  upon  the 
3pinion  that  the  course  suggested,  under  all  'circum- 
itances,  is  not  the  best  course.     My  object  is  to  keep 
the  question  of  abolition  insulated  and  unmixed  with  every 
jtber  subject.     I  desire  to  place  it  in  no  situation  that  it 
can  gain  any  extraneous  aid;  my  wish  is  that  it  should 
neither  impart  nor  receive  force  or  strength  to  or  from 
any  thing  else.    When  we  see  Senators  on  this  floor  en- 
tertaining and  animatedly  defending  their  opinions  that 
''not  to  receive  these  petitions"  would  not  only  be  un- 
cqpstitutional,  but  would  be  a  violation  of  the  birthright 
privilege  of  every  freeman,  the  right  of  petition,  how 
maviy  may  we  justly  suppose  there  are  out  of  the  doors 
of  tJiis  Capitol  who  entertain  like  opinions?    And  if  an 
impression,  gets  abroad,  ri|;^t  or  wrong,  that  this  Senate 
iias  disposed  of  these  petitions  in  a  wsy  or  by  means  in 
vhich  they  have  disregi&rded  the  guarantees  of  the  con- 
ititution,  and  robbed  the  people  of  a  privilege  that  has 
been  the  characteristic  of  freemen  in  all  ages,  can  we 
conceive  of  any  thing  more  calculated  to  produce  a  state 
of  mind  and  feeling  abroad  that  would  add  sympathy 
uid  numbers  to  the  abolition  cause?  Could  any  thing  be 
ione  here  that  would  enable  the  friends  of  abolition  to 
impress  a  belief  generally  that  the  right  of  petition  had 
been  contumaciously  denied  the  people,  (it  matters  not 
whether  that  impression  is  attempted  to  be  made  either 
from  misapprehension  or   misconstruction,   the  effect 
would  be  the  same,)  new  efforts  would  be  made,  with 
redoubled  ardor,  by  quadrupled  numbers,  when  the  pe- 
titioners would  give  strength  to  their  cause  by  uniting  it 
with  a  vindication  of  their  supposed  violated  rights, 
fes,  sir;  and  the  same  presses  that  are  now  teeming 
with  every  species  of  publication  so  deleterious  to  our 
peace,  to  aid  the  cause  of  abolition,  would,  in  that  case, 
Bpread  as  far  and  as  widely  abroad,  through  their  thou- 
nods  of  agents,  denunciations  against  Congress  for  tram- 
pling down  the  great  safeguard  of  popuuir  freedom — 
me  right  of  petition. 

In  a  few  remarks  which  I  made  some  weeks  ago, 
when  this  subject  was  before  us  in  a  more  transient  form, 
I  then  indicated  the  course  that  I  should  prefer;  and 
tm  was  g  calm  and  more  silent  one.     My  judgment  di- 
rected i»ie  to  think  that  the  better  course  would  have 
>efn  to    ij^yg  received  the  petitions,  and  to  have  laid 

"*  up  ^n  jiig  table,  until  some  proposition  could  have 
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been  either  formally  or  informally  suggested  and  pre- 
pared, in  form  of  resolution  or  otherwise,  under  which 
we  could  have  disposed  of  them,  assigning  a  reason  for 
BO  doing;  or,  if  preferred  b^  others,  that  the  petitions 
should  have  gone  to  a  committee,  and  that  they  should 
have  made  a  brief  report  of  the  grounds  of  rejecting  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners;  for  I  am  happy  in  the  belief 
that  there  is  not  a  Senator  on  this  floor  who  is  not  op- 
posed to  the  object  of  the  petitioners.  And  I  would 
have  done  this,  sir,  under  a  hope  and  with  the  design  of 
rationally  influencing  a  large  portion  of  the  signers  to 
these  petitions,  however  enthusiastic  the  other  portion 
of  them  may  be;  as  I  am  persuaded  they  are  rational, 
though  mistaken  and  misguided  men;  and  such  men  I 
would  wish  to  propitiate  by  truth. and  reason.  My  de- 
sign would  have  gone  further,  too;  I  wished  to  have 
wi^ylaid  the  ear  and  the  understanding  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  who  were  not  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  propa- 
gating this  destroying  system  into  the  midst  of  the  slave- 
holding  country,  and  I  would  have  appealed  to  their  un- 
pledged judgments,  to  their  sense  of  philanthropy  for 
us,  to  have  erected  them  as  a  mound  to  prevent  a  fur- 
ther rise  of  the  troubled  waters  that  threaten  to  over- 
whelm  us. 

On  this,  and  on  all  trying  occasions,  we  must  appeal 
to  public  opinion;  it  is  the  great  arbiter  at  last;  it  is  the 
only  sovereign  acknowledged  in  our  land;  we  cannot 
resist  its  power  if  we  would.  It  is  true  that  this  mon- 
arch is  sometimes  maddened  with  the  fervor  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  it  becomes  our  duty  to  compose  it;  if  it  is  sub- 
iect  to  delusion,  we  hope,  as  we  believe,  that  it  is  capa- 
ble of  being  recalled  to  reason. 

One  of  the  most  productive  sources  of  the  evil  against 
which  we  are  contending,  and  the  chief  impediment  to 
successful  resistance,  is,  I  am  persuaded,  to  be  found  in 
the  misapprehensions  which  are  entertained  both  by  the 
slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  States,  in  relation  to 
the  real  state  of  things  existing  in  each.     Under  the  ex- 
citing circumstances  in  which  the  people  in  the  slave- 
holding  States  are  placed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  should  regard  every  man  who  signs  one  of 
these  petitions  as  sn  enthusiast,  or  a  foe  to  their  peace. 
Yet,  surely,  in  life,  many  of  these  men  are  considered 
and  known  to  be  of  good  intelligence  and  inoffensive 
habits.     So,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  very  many  in 
the  non-«laveholding  States,  who,  untaught  by  any  prac- 
tical views  of  their  own  as  to  the  real  state  and  condition 
of  things  generally  existing  in  the  slaveholding  States, 
have  indulged  themselves,  abstractly,  in  reflections  on 
slavery,  and  have  thrown  around  it  all  the  glooms  and 
horrors  that  heated  imaginations  could  depict,  or  the 
fancies  of  others  could  furnish;  and  thus  they  find  them- 
selves led  on  to  a  crusade  to  do  that  to  which  wounded 
sensibility  prompts,  without  the  power  or  the  thought 
to  calculate  the  greater  miseries  that  must  result  from 
their  interference.     In  no  instance,  and  I  have  known 
many,  where  an  intelligent  man  from  the  North  has 
come  to  the  South,  without  any  other  impressions  of 
negpro  slavery  than  those  formed  in  his  own  fancy  at  a 
distance,  have  I  ever  known  him  to  be  otherwise  than 
completely  astonished  and  gratified  at  the  real  condition 
of  tbin^.  Instead  of  meeting  with  his  supposed  squalid, 
tremblnig,  ill-treated  set  of  beings  he  finds  a  cheerful, 
well-conditioned,  laboring  people,  with  a  body  of  lively 
and  kindly-treated  domestic  servants;  in  fact,  instead  of 
abject  and  tyrannically  abused  slaves,  he  finds  a  happy, 
well-trained  peasantry,  who  divide  with  their  masters  a 
good  portion  of  the  products  of  their  labor,  and  who, 
unlike  other  peasantry,  are  not  left  to  chances  and  acci- 
dent for  their  support,  but,  through  all  accident  and 
chance,  are  sustained  and  protected  by  the  means,  the 
care,  and  the  favor  of  their  masters. 
In  this  state  of  things,  I  desire  to  address  myself  par- 
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ticularly  to  the  honorable  Senators  npon  this  floor  from 
the  non-s1a7eholding  Statesi,  and,  through  them,  to  the 
people  themselves,  if  what  E  say  here  shall  be  deemed 
worthy  to  reach  their  ear,  on  this  al]-abiarl>ing  question; 
And  I  need  not  declare  how  much  I  crave  their  pardon 
and  their  favor  for  this  direct  appeal. 

Upon  the  constitutional  question  involved  in  this  sub- 
ject, it  ia  not  my  purpose  particularly  to  dwell;  but  I 
Dn&y  occasionally  advert  to  it  in  my  progress,  since  the 
views  I  entertain  on  that  point  have  been  so  ably  en- 
'forced  and  finely  illustrated  by  others,  as  to  render  any 
thing  more  unnecessary  and  superfluous;  besidea,  that 
part  of  the  question  does  not,  at  this  time,  enter  into 
my  views;  I  mean  to  appeal  to  another  powerful  director 
In  matter^  of  this  sort— the  social  tie,  as  cemented  be- 
tween us  by  mutual  interests,  sound  common  sense,  and 
love  of  justice;  and  with  this  intent  I  will  refer  to  the 
'origin  and  character  of  the  Government  over  this  little 
District  of  Columbia,  whose  agency  is  invoked  by  the 
petitioners  to  establish  a  system  that  would,  if  adopted, 
inevitably  spread  disquiet  and  destruction  in  the  proxi- 
mate neighborhoods,  and  through  them  into  the  whole 
lloutli. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  this  federal  Government 
of  ours,  that  is  familiar  to  all  who  hear  me,  that  the 
clause  in  the  constitution  whibh  establitlies  the  aeat  of 
the  general  ■  Government  in  this  District  of  Coiumbia, 
*'  ten  miles  square"  was  not  contained  in  the  original 
draught  of  that  instrument,  but  was  inserted  after warda 
upon  the  auggestion  of  the  expediency  of  the  matter, 
founded  upon  a  fact  which  had  taken  place  in  Philadel- 
phia towards  the  latter  end  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
^hen  the  old  Congress  was  insulted,  and  their  delibera- 
tions threatened  to  be  overawed,  by  a  turbulent  mob; 
Und  the  police  of  Philadelphia,  at  that  time,  being  either 
fod  weak  or  too  timid  to  afford  them  the  necessary  pro- 
tection, Congress  found  it  necesjjary  to  remove  to  Tren- 
ton, in  New  Jeraey,  and  afterwards  to  Annapolis,  in  Mary- 
land, for  security  from  disturbance.  This  goes  to  show 
that  the  exclusive  object  of  extending  this  Government 
over  the  District  of  Columbia  was  for  the  single  pur- 
pose of  enabling  Congress  to  protect  its  members  from 
insttlt,  and  to  guard  thtrir  deliberations  upon  the  national 
Concerns  from  interruption  and  all  overawing  influence, 
and  for  no  otiier  purpose. 

The  site  for  this  District  was  selected  by  the  great 
founder  of  the  republic,  embracing  a  portion  of  coun- 
try on  either  bank  of  the  Potomac,  within  tirose  por- 
tions of  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  that  were 
then  among  the  most  slaveholding  parts  of  those  two 
alaveholding  States,  and  which  have  since  undergone 
ho  material  change.  The  cession  was  made  by  those 
States,  and  agreed  to  by  the  persons  holding  the  terri- 
tory ceded,  no  doubt  from  motives  of  patriotism  and 
pride,  as  well  as  from  the  hopes  of  various  future  ad- 
vantages. Bringing  with  them  their  own  laws  as  a  part 
of  the  compact  of  cession,  subject  to  such  future 
changes  as  they  might  find  useful  for  their  local  and 
other  circumstance;;,  and  stipulating  for  the  security  of 
properly,  they  looked  to  nothing  else,  they  never  had  a 
thought  of  any  thing  else,  than  that  all  changes  that 
might  be  made  by  Congress  that  would  affect  their  do- 
mestic relations,  their  property,  their  habits,  would 
alone  proceed  from  their  own  suggestion,  dictated  by 
the'ir  own  Wants  and  their  own  judgment  in  relation  to 
tlveir  own  exclusive  concerns;  they  never  dreamed  that 
they  Were  to  be  subject  to  a  legislation  dictated  by 
others,  on  whom  the  efFt- ct  of  that  legislation  was  not  to 
Rll.  Could  it  be  presumed  that  the  independent  citi- 
zens of  independent  States'  would  ever  have  consented 
to  have  exchanged  a  legislation  over  their  personal 
rights  and  property,  by  representatives  chosen  by  and 
^e?ponsible  to  themselves,  for  the  excluaive  legisUtion 


of  a  Congress  irresponsible  (o  them,  if  subject  to  bi 
directed  by  the  petitions  and  wishes  of  others,  who  M  * 
neither  a  eommon  residence  nor  a  common  interest  wA 
them?  It  could  not  have  been  expected.  They  never, 
never  had  an  idea  about  external  interference  to  rntro^ 
duce  laws  and  systems  to  bmd  them  and  their  propeftj, 
foreign  to  their  habits,  conflicting  with  their  establiibed 
interests,  and  inconsistent  with  me  happiness  and  cos* 
fort  of  which  they  felt  themselves  secure  in  the  enjoy* 
ment;  nor  did  the  probability  of  such  a  thing  ever » 
cur  to  others.  Upon  this  plain  view  of  the  ittte  tf 
things,  I  turn  to  the  intelligence  of  the  North  awl  rf 
the  West,  and  of  the  whole  non-stavehoMing  country, 
and  I  put  it  to  their  generous  social  feeling,  and  I  nk 
them,  is  it  right,  is  it  just,  is  it  friendly  in  them,  merdf 
for  the  indulgence  of  a  feeling  upon  the  abstract  qQa" 
tion  of  slavery,  to  try  to  influence  Congreai^  who  hut 
the  exclusive  legislation  over  this  District,  to  force  opal 
their  fellow-oitizens  in  this  District  a  S)patem  of  ibisgi 
uncongenial  with  their  habits,  ineonsiatent  witli  tbrift 
wishes  and  interests,  and  adverse  to  their  views,  whiol 
at  the  same  time  spreads  alarm,  excites  dfissatiiCictiai 
and  hostile  feeling,  through  all  the  net^boring  and  «»»• 
larly  situated  States f  When  they  see  that  the  peopk 
of  the  District,  whom  they  desire  immediately  to  affee^ 
are  averse  to  it;  and  when  they  see  hundreds  of  thot- 
sands  of  their  intelligent  fellow-citizens,  who  mtBt  te 
inevitably  mediately  affected  by  it,  thrown  into  eo^1le^ 
nation  and  agitated  to  desperation  at  the  very  demor 
stration'of  their  designs,  what  motive  can  they  find  it 
charity,  in  benevolence,  or  in  any  of  all  the  ChrisiiM 
virtues,  to  justify  a  perseverance  in  a  cause  that  is  to  be 
a  hateftti  source  of  strife  fed  by  blood?  Let  me  entreit 
them  to  pause  and  to  forbear.  They  have  nothing  M 
risk  or  to  pledge  on  the  result,  whilst  we  risk  evety 
thing;  they  desire  to  gratify  a  sentiment,  whilst  we  but 
all  at  risk  that  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  nnan — our  cow* 
try,  our  wives,  our  children,  friends  and  home,  sai 
what  would  be  insupportable  in  the  loss  of  these,  «[ 
lives;  weigh  these  stakes  and  risks  in  the  balance,  las 
then  let  their  calmed  Christian  spirit  speak.  Icaasot 
doubt  their  intelligence;  I  will  not  distrust  their  gcne^ 
ous  moral  sentiment  nor  their  pious  benevolence. 

Allow  me  to  pnipound  a  case  to  their  consideratioiii 
as  we  sometimes  are  enabled  to  bring  things  home  to 
our  understandings  and  our  hearts  more  strongly  by  tb* 
illustration  of  a  converse  proposition. 

Suppose  the  site  for  the  District,  in  which  the  se«t  rf 
Government  was  to  have  been  placed,  had  been  «*Jf* 
ed  in  Pennsylvania,  or  in  some  other  neighboring  no* 
slaveholding  State,  and,  after  Congress  had  been  lonf 
established  there,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  M 
become  fixed  in  their  habits,  with  every  thing  sdjusted 
to  their  own  taste  and  wishes,  and  to  those  of  the  prox* 
imate  and  neighboring  States,  that  the  people  o^  ^''^ 
South  should  liave  taken  up  the  opinion  that  it  wouM 
be  much  more  agreeable  to  them,  much  more  luitobw 
to  their  habits  and  mode  of  life,  if  slavery  could  be  «»• 
troduced  into  that  District;  and  that  they  were,  in  cofr 
sequence  of  this  sentiment,  to  send  in  petitions  to  C<W 
gress,  year  after  year,  from  all  quarters  of  the  Soothi  W 
establish  slavery  in  that  District;  would  the  Senat** 
and  Representatives  from  the  non-slaveholdmg  St»t«i 
or  the  people  themselves  in  those  States,  give  txr  fot  • 
moment  to  such  petitions?  Certainly  not.  And  wDT- 
Because  their  object  would  be  to  interfere  with  *'**.*? 
tablished  system  of  things  already  existing,  with  wn^J 
those  immediately  to  be  affected,  and  those  aroow 
them,  were  content,  and  which  they  preferred;  "^  Jf 
cause  it  would  produce  a  change  that  they  deprec«*w 
as  unsuited  to  their  views  as  it  would  be  contmTJJ 
their  wishes.  Yet,  this  is  but  the  converse  of  ihc  «"** 
of  things  that  the  petitioners  desire  to  bring  t^^ 
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vlien,  to  i^ratify  a  sentiment  that  they  luive  imbibed,  in 
u>nt«mplAtin£^  slavery  at  a  distance,  as  it  is  supposed  to 
exist  Arviong  us,  they  endeavor  to  prevail  upon  Conjcresa 
o  force  OS  ag;ain8t  our  will,  and  against  our  best  Judg- 
Tient  as  to  our  own  security  and  peace,  to  derange  our 
whole  social  system  by  a  revolution  that  we  are  morally 
certain  will  be  pregnant  with  calamities  that  make  the 
leart  sicken  to  contemplate. 

Peculiar  opinioiu  may  be  found  to  exist  in  various 
Mrts  of  our  extended  country,  arising  fi  om  education, 
.labits,  local  position,  or  other  causes,  for  which  we  may 
entertain  a  predilection  founded  in  early  impressions, 
Lsid  strengthened  by  association;  and  perhaps  it  might 
>e  c[uite  natural  that,  under  the  inBuence  of  this  devo- 
ion,  we  might  feel  a  strong  disposition  to  transplant  such 
tpmions  elsewhere,  where  we  might  suppose  ttiey  would 
>ecome  as  useful  and  satisfactory  to  others  as  they  are 
o  cuiroelvea.     This  design  may  be  innocent  in  its  con- 
;eption,  and  perhaps  benevolent;   yet,  before  we  at- 
empt  to  press  it  upon  others,  we  ouglit,  at  least^  to  con- 
idt  their  wishes,  and  to  consider  all  the  circumstances 
jrith  which  they  are  surrounded.     Sentiments  like  these 
nay  probably  have  worked  up  a  xealous  sort  of  sense  of 
luty  to  eradicate  a  system  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Jid,  through  its  influence  there,  in  the  adjoining  south- 
tm  States,  tliat  is  regarded  at  a  distance,  by  those  who 
lave  but  little  practical  acquaintance  with  it,  as  an  evil 
ind  a  wrong;  and  looking  upon  Congreas.as  the  Legisla- 
ure  of  the  Union,  to  which  all  have  access,  for  the 
>arpose  of  making  known  their  wishes,  they  think  they 
nay  claim  a  right  to  give  effect  to  their  wishes  through 
be  course  of  proceeding  in  that  body.    But  if  the 
exercise  of  this  supposed  right,  thus  claimed,  is  desti- 
led,  in  the  belief  of  ail  who  are  to  be  affected  by  it,  to 
listurb  the  riglits  of  property  as  sanctioned  by  law  and 
ong-esUblished  usage,  to  break  up  most  inconveniently 
Lnd  injuriously  an  established  state  of  things,  and  to 
ipread  abroad  just  causes  for  alarm  and  danger  to  per- 
ioiaal  peace  and  safety,  can  it  be  consistent  with  sound 
Itocretion,  or  with  a  benevolent  fellow-feeling,  or  is  it 
egpal,  to  attempt  a  revolution  that  is  calculated  to  pro« 
lucse  such  elfecu?    Why  is  it  tliat  I  am  prohibited  by 
a«r  from  exercising  my  full  right  of  ownership  and  of 
ibtfolute  right  over  my  property  in  a  house  which  ad- 
joisis  my  neighbor's,  by  putting  it  out  of  the  way,  by 
»iKirning  it  down,   with  a  view  to  my  improvements? 
TtM0t  house  is  my  own  absolutely,  but  it  is  not  suited  to 
ny  taste,  and  is  an  impediment  to  the  indulgence  of 
afaat  I  think  would  greatly  add  to  the  embellishment 
Mx3  value  of  all  around.     Is  not  the  ansaxr  ready  and 
lb  wious?    Because  I  must  exercise  my  own  rights  con- 
BsC^ently  with  the  rights  of  others.     Thus  we  say  to  our 
!cl  low-citizens  in  the  non-slaveholding  States,  exercise 
iro^r  absolute  and  indefeasible  right  of  petition  so  as  not 
to  impair  or  endanger  our  absolute  rights  and  personal 

M  wish,  sir,  to  continue  my  appeal  to  the  people  of  the 
non-slaveholding  States,  by  calling  their  attention  to  an- 
other historical  record  of  high  authority,  to  show  what 
the  sound  intelligence  of  those-  States  did  in  the  early 
period  of  our  political  history  through  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  at  a  time  when  they  who  petitioned 
were  as  earnest  and  as  honest  as  any  making  similar 
petitions  at  this  day  can  possibly  be,  and  when  there 
was  more  sedateness  of  purpose,  and  less  of  that  active 
seal  and  enthusiasm  which  mark  the  procedures  of  the 
present  time.     I  refer,  sir,  to  the  proceedings  of  Con- 
gress in  the  year  1790,  upon  various  petitions  from  the 
ibolition  societies  in   Pennsylvania,  where   they  first 
priginated,  praying  Congress  to  interfere,  to  produce  a 
tpUm  of  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves.     These  peti- 
tions were  received  by  Congress,  and  referred  to  a  com- 
nitttei  in  usual  eottfte,  consisting  of  seven  membersi 


six  of  whom  represented  non-s)avehoIding  States  and 
one  represented  a  slaveholding  State:  Mr.  Fobter,  of 
New  Hampshire;   Mr.    Gerry,  of   Massachusetts,  Mr.  ^ 
Huntington,  of  Connecticut;  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  New 
York;  Mr.  Sinnlckson,  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Hartley,  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  Mr.  Parker,  of  Virginia.    The  report 
of  this  committee  was  discussed  and  deliberated  on  in  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  and,  after  it  had  passed 
through  the  vsrious  forms  of  proceeding,  it  resulted  in 
three  distinct  propositions,  expressing  the  power  and 
want  of  power  in  Congress  over  the  question  of  slavery^ 
as  declared  by  the  constitution  of  the  Union.     First, 
<<that  Cong^ress  could  not,  prior  to  the  year  1808,  pro- 
hibit the  migration  or  importation  of  sucli  persons  as  anv 
of  the  States  then  existing  should  tliink  proper  to  admit;*' 
which  was  no  more  than  an  alBrmation  of  what  the  con- 
stitution itself  declares.     Secondly,  that  Congress  have 
no  authority  to  interfere  in  the  emancipation  of  slaves, 
or  in  the  treatment  of  them,  within  any  of  the  States— it 
remaining  with  the  several  States. alone  to  provide  any 
regulations  therein  which  humanity  and  true  policy  may 
require.     Thirdly,  that  Congress  have  authority  to  re- 
strain the  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  carrying  on 
the  African  trade,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  foreign* 
ers  with  slaves,  ^nd  of  providing,  by  proper  regulations, 
for  the  humane  treatment,  during  the  passage,  of  slavey 
Imported  by  the  said  citizens  into  the  States'  admitting 
such  Importation. 

This  part  of  the  recorded  journal  of  congressional 
proceedings  has  been  cited  heretofore  on  this  flour  for 
somea'hat  different  purposes,  but  I  recall  it  to  view  for 
the  express  design  of  showing  the  true  line  of  demarca* 
tion  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  over  the 
question  of  slavery  in  this  country,  ss  declared  and  laid 
down  by  the  non-slaveholding  Slates  themselves~a  de- 
cision founded  upon  a  full  view  of  all  the  powers  in  the 
coivstitution  in  relation  to  slavery,  strengthened  by  the 
lapse  of  more  than  forty  years,  and  fortified  up  to  this 
time  by  tranqail  acquiescence  and  unprecedented  pros- 
perity. It  is  true  that  Congress  held  its  session  at  that 
time  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  question  was  more 
particularly  applicable  to  the  States;  yet  as  this  was  Uie 
deliberate  result  of  the  view  of  the  whole  powers  of 
Congress  over  the  question  of  slavery,  as  vested  in  them 
by  the  constitution,  and  as  the  appropriation  of  a  district 
not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,  for  the  seat  of  the  gen* 
eral  Government,  is  contained  in  that  constitution,  with 
the  powers  of  Congress  over  it,  and  the  selection  of  tho 
site  had  then  been  made  in  parts  of  two  slaveholding 
States,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  fair  to  contend  that« 
after  a  decision  upon  so  dispassionate  and  thorough  a 
view  of  the  whole  ground,  there  was  any  particle  of 
power  omitted  to  be  considered,  that  had  any  existence 
under  the  constitution.  It  is  then  with  increased  confi- 
dence that  I  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and  love  of  justice 
in  the  non-slaveholding  States,  when.  I  point  out  to  thern 
the  metes  and  bounds,  set  by  themselves,  as  to  the  in- 
terference of  Congress  with  our  institutions  of  slavery. 
Here  are  your  own  boundaries  set  by  yourselves — here 
are  your  own  lines  of  power  run  by  yourselves.  Do  not 
disturb  these  ancient,  these  established  holdings,  but 
leave  us,  as  we  leave  you,  to  regulate  all  those  internal 
concerns  which  so 4eeply  affect  all  that  is  desirable  in  life. 
Whatever  may  be  the  views  of  tlie  petitioners  in  this 
case,  be  they  born  of  benevolence  or  what,  I  am  per- 
suaded they  are  little  aware  of  the  real  practical  effect 
that  must  ensue  from  the  pursuit  of  this  object — ^aboli- 
tion. Instead  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  the  bond 
and  the  welfare  of  their  otasters,  they  will  ensure  the 
misery  of  both»  If  they  would  but  be  contented  to  for- 
bear to  intermeddle  in  this  subject,  and  leave  it  to  work 
its  own  way,  the  progress  to  that  state  of  things  which 
they  profess  to  desire  to  bring  about  would  become 
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more  accelei-ated  and  more  sure.  The  sentiment  which 
they  want  abruptly  to  force  upon  us  has  already  a 
cherished  existence  among  us  all«  fand  it  has  been  gradu- 
ally growing  more  and  more  cfTective  as  circumstances 
arise  to  permit  it.  Nothing  so  certainly  checks  its 
growth  as  this  ill-judged  interference.  Yielding  in  sen- 
timents of  philanthropy  to  none,  and  desiring  to  extend 
its  in6uence  when  we  nuiy,  we  must  hush  its  voice  upon 
the  approach  of  danger,  and  bend  all  our  thoughts  and 
might  to  protection.*  The  propagation  of  the  doctrines 
of  abolition  among  the  slaves  of  the  South  produces  dis- 
content, restlessness,  and  insubonlination,  that  have  been 
and  must  be  put  down  by  any  restrictions  or  punishment 
necessary  to  the  end.  To  prey  upon  and  poison  the 
itiinds  of  these  people  is  but  to  cause  their  fetters  to  be 
riveted  more  closely,  and  hand  them  over  to  suffering 
or  to  death.  If  the  danger  is  imminent,  summary  justice 
takes  the  place  of  established  law,  and  an  excited  state 
of  feeling  pronounces  the  judgment  that  an  excited  state 
of  feetmg  executes.  Could  the  design  be,  which  it  can- 
not be,  to  light  the  torch  of  servile  discord,  and  to  drench 
the  land  in  blood,  these  mistaken  and  misguided  benevo- 
lent efforts  would  lead,  if  persisted  in,  unerringly,  to  that 
result.  How  mistaken  is  this  zeal;  how  ill-adapted  to 
its  professed  end!  If  they  who  are  leading  on  to  such 
tbingfs  could  only  witness  the  return  of  these  southern 
gentlemen  with  their  families  to  their  homefi,  and  see 
their  meeting  with  their  slaves,  as  they  call  them,  and  as 
they  really  are,  they  would  not  only  be  astonished,  after 
all  they  have  heard  or  thought,  but  I  believe  sincerely 
they  would  desist.  Instead  of  the  "  crouching  creatures 
in  the  forms  of  men,"  coming  with  doubting  fear  into 
the  presence  of  a  tyrant,  as  the  scene  is  ever  falsely  rep- 
resented, they  would  see  the  gladdened  countenances 
of  a  well-taken-care-of  people,  hastening  with  joy  to 
greet  their  friends'  return;  and  the  rustic  laborers  from 
the  field,  when  they  come  in  from  their  employments, 
are  no  less  anxious  to  bid  the  hearty  welcome;  then 
ensue'  the  inquiries  for  health  and  cares,  and  all  is  satis- 
faction and  joy  around.  Sir,  I  present  no  fancied  picture. 
I  give  the  scenes  that  are  prevalent  and  usual. 

My  object  is  to  place  things  in  the  true  point  of  view, 
to  prevent  these  scenes  from  being  changed  into  scenes 
of  sadness  and  horror. 

It  ought  to  be  known,  but  it  is  not  known,  that  there 

♦  Sec  Bishop  Bowen's  pastoral  letter,  by  order  of  the 
convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  South 
Carolina,  1835,  pages  21  and  22: 

"  The  subject  of  our  slaves  is  one  which  circumstan- 
ces have  made  of  so  much  delicacy;  it  is  in  consequence 
of  an  ill-informed,  unwise,  and  even  a  reckless  philan- 
thropy, affecting  it  in  other  parts  of  our  Union,  surround- 
ed by  so  much  sensibility  of  alarm  and  offence,  and, 
where  the  moral  interest  of  it  is  concerned,  is,  under  the 
supposition  of  even  the  best  dispositions  entertained 
among  us  to  promote  it,  encumbered  confessedly  with  so 
much  difficulty  that  the  ministers  of  religion  cannot  ap- 
proach it  with  too  great  caution  and  circumspection. 

**  There  are  schemes  respecting  them  [the  slaves] 
now,  and  for  some  years  past,  on  foot  among  the  pious, 
and  on  every  account  respectable,  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
in  which  I  own  myself  unable  to  see  it  to  be  the  duty  or 
wisdom  of  the  Christian  to  bear  the  part  which  is  so 
loudly  urged  on  him,  as  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  be  his. 
Both  the  duty  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Christian  seem  to 
me,  in  a  manner  greatly  paramount,  to  consist  in  giving 
them  [the  slaves]  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are,  the 
knowledge  of  God,  according  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  cheerfully  committing  the  event  of  this 
course,  prudently,  intelligently,  observingly,  and  con- 
scientiously pursued,  to  the  disposal  of  an  all-wise  and 
benignant  Providence. '< — Note  by  Mr.  Q. 


is  no  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  who  Inn 
been  more  benefited,  whose  condition  has  been  more 
ameliorated  by  the  independence  of  this  country,  esUb- 
lished  by  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  than  the  sisvc  pops. 
lation.  Anterior  to  that  time,  and  for  a  short  pcnod 
after,  the  system  of  negro  slavery  in  the  colonics,  ud 
in  the  new  States,  was  pretty  much  the  same  as  in  tke 
British  West  Indies— not  a  great  deal  better.  But  » 
sooner  had  our  dependence  upon,  and  close  connexim 
with,  the  mother  country  become  severed,  and  the  new 
I  system  of  things  had  time  to  diffuse  abroad  its  beneBcent 
influences,  than  we  saw  their  effects  in  the  happy  w- 
lioration  of  every  class  in  life.  It  is  a  law  in  soda!  Hfr, 
that  the  condition  of  dependants  will  always  keep  pace 
with  the  liberalized  views  and  sentiments  of  their  supe- 
riors, produced  by  mental  culture  and  refined  assodatioBi 
and  in  no  instance  has  it  been  more  happily  illustnted 
than  in  our  negro  populution.  In  no  part  of  the  whole 
slaveholding  country  can  we  find  any  exception,  unlm, 
possibly,  in  Louisiana. 

[Here  Mr.  Pobteb  prayed  the  Senator  from  Marylm 
to  yield  the  floor  for  a  moment;  which  rcqnest  bcinf 
complied  with,  Mr.  P.  said  he  had  interrupted  thcSa* 
tor  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  an  error  into  which  be 
had  fallen  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  slave  popu- 
lation in  Louisiana.  Mr.  P.  assured  the  honorabte 
Senator  that  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  there  woaU 
compare  advantageously  with  any  portion  of  the  {Jtm. 
If  the  honorable  Senator  would  only  visit  that  ^^""^ 
would  be  as  convinced  of  his  mistake  as  he  is  satitW 
that  the  people  of  the  North  would  be  of  their  mrnxn- 
ceptions  if  they  would  go  into  Mar>'land.]        ^^.^.^.^^i 

Mr.  GoLDSBOBouoH  resumed  the  floor,  and  procecoed. 
I  should  not,  probably,  have  made  the  disparsgcmenlfj 
great  as  the  honorable  Senator  [Mr.  Pobtss]  mp 
have  been  led  to  believe.  I  only  designed  to  say,  thrt 
as  Louisiana  had  much  more  recently  emerged  from  tiK 
colonial  state  than  most  of  the  other  parts  of  our  t»rt 
holding  country,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  she  retameu 
more  of  the  old  colonial  usages  than  the  eWcr  ^ 
States,  who  had  been  longer  freed  from  the  thraWott 
of  colonial  subserviency.  However,  sir,  1  ^}^^}^r. 
corrected  by  the  honorable  Senator,  and  t*»»?*^"*"2 
the  correction;  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  use  it  to  gw 
account,  by  offering  it  as  another  evidence  to.»**°*  °r 
easily  men  are  led  into  error,  who  trust  to  their  theo^ 
in  relation  to  the  state  and  condition  of  things  at  a  <»■ 
tance  from  them.  ,  ^^  no 

Yes,  sir,  the  American  Revolution  has  prodocfd  w 
happier  change  in  the  state  of  any  of  our  P^^P**,  ,*IL.. 
the  negro  population:  the  general  sentiment  and  tret- 
ment,  in  regard  to  them,  has  undergone  a  greal  rcw  ' 
tion,  and  they  have  been  progressively  **^^*"*^j,"?  tw. 
improved  condition.  That  spirit,  engemlcred  by  i 
character  of  our  Government,  which  has  '*^''**  l!!J 
elevated  the  minds  of  the  white  race  of  men,  hai  dcct 
the  cause  of  extending  to  the  slave  a  fuH  portion  oi  >" 
ameliorating  influence.  To  check  this  Improving  «*\ 
of  things  will  be  no  voluntary  act  of  our  own;  it  ^ 
be  forced  upon  us  by  those  at  a  distance,  who  intertf  ^ 
in  our  concerns,  or  it  will  not  be  arrested.  It  ''JJ  - 
we  fear  the  influence  of  individuals  so  much,  who  ro^ 
come  amongst  us  with  the  views  of  inculcating  doctnnn 
adverse  to  our  institutions,  that  delude  oar  slavey  » 
render  them  dtssatisfie^men  are  tangible  *"*J'^t  jt 
sible,  and  we  can  therefore  guard  against  l'**''*?^",;^ 
is  the  silent  circulation  of  poisonous  principle^  lielf 
diffused  by  means  of  every  channel  that  pt^**"^.^^ 


throughout  our  country;  and  whilst  we  •**  ^"'**^TJ|l 
of  their  operation,  they  are  corrupting  all  ■"^.   ^ 
and  spreading  turbulence  and  blind  vengeance  m 
very  households.     InflammBtorj  and  insubordinatco 
tr'mes,  that  tend  dir«ctly  to  aever  all  the  ties  bftirr^ 
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master  and  dependent  servants,  that  pervert  all  their 
feelings,  and  stimulate  them  to  restlessness  and  rebel- 
lion, are  the  secret  sources  of  whatever  calamities  may 
befall  ourselves  or  our  slaves.  These  are  what  we 
dread,  it  is  against  their  intrusion  upon  us  that  we  com- 
plain. And  to  guard  against  tlieir  introduction  into  our 
communities,  our  utmost  vigilance  mustalways.be  direct- 
ed, in  such  a  state  of  things  there  can  be  no  peace  within 
our  borders;. all  is  agitation  and  anxiety.  When  men 
are  bent  on  schemes  of  disorder,  they  first  infect  the 
minds  of  those  on  whom  they  design'  to  operate  with 
doctrines  adapted  to  lead  on  to  it;  and  then,  by  the 
means  of  that  contamination,  the  way  is  opened,  and  the 
impulse  is  given  to  tumult  and  revolt.  The  effect  of 
corrupting  principles  is  more  to  he  dreaded  than  arms, 
as  they  secretly  discipline  those  that  are  to  be  turned 
looee,  at  an  unguarded  moment,  to  spread  abroad  the 
horrors  of  devastation  and  carnage. 

We  ought  not  to  be  regardless  of  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience. When  regicide  France,  in  the  early  period 
of  her  revolution,  zealous  in  the  cause  of  republicanizing 
the  world,  had  proclaimed  war  against  all  crowned 
beads,  and  against  all  Governments  of  law  and  order, 
and  had  particularly  niarked  out  the  neighboring 
empire  of  Great  Britain  as  the  chief  object  of  her  eman- 
cipating designs,  unable  to  reach  her  object  through 
fleets  and  armies,  she  resolved  to  accomplish  it  by  the 
agency  of  her  destroying  revolutionary  principles. 
Against  these  Great  Britain  kept  up  the  war  for  years. 
The  cannon  and  the  bayonets  of  France  she  could  meet 
on  the  ocean  or  in  the  field,  without  fear  and  with  equal 
chances;  but  the  corroding  principles  of  her  revolution- 
izing scl^mes  fought  always  in  ambuscade;  their  force 
it  was  difficult,  if  possible,  to  elude,  when  once  they 
had  gained  admittance.'  Yet  the  leaders  in  France, 
in  these  glowing  schemes  for  the  deliverance  of  nations 
from  the  bondage  of  monarchy,  of  aristocracy,  ef  es- 
tablished law,  and  of  usages  that  were  denounced  as 
corroded  by  the  rust  of  time,  were  then  held  by*  mul- 
titudes to  be  the  apostles  of  liberty  and  eqaality,  who 
professed  themselves  as  aiming  at  equal  rights,  to  aid 
the  mind  in  its  progress  to  perfectibility,  and  to  establish 
universal  happiness  by  universal  liberty. 

Fortunately,  the  profound  and  patriotic  intelligence 
that  directed  the  councils  of  the  British  empire  did  not 
become  enlisted  among  the  proselytes  of  this  fatal  im- 
posture. That  intelligence  knew  its  origin,  and  saw  its 
Inevitable  tendency,  and,  in  the  undaunted  spirit  of  re- 
sistance forced  up  to  defiance,  established  the  maxim,  as 
the  rule  of  action,  **that  with  revolutionary  France  atid 
her  principles  there  was  no  safety  but  in  war.*'  France 
in  arms  could  be  met,  and  she  could  be  resisted;  but  the 
all-subverting  influence  of  her  false  philosophy,  her 
atheism,  her  jacobinism,  and  her  dissolute  course  of 
anarchy,  spread  terror  and  dismay  throughout  the  world. 

Similar  to  this  is  the  condition  of  our  slaveholding 
country  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  emancipation  that 
are  now  attempted  to  be  introduced  amongst  us.  Capa- 
ble of  resisting  men,  even  with  arms,  we  only  dread  the 
secret  influence  of  principles,  which  is  most  active  when 
we  are  asleep,  and  which  may  awaken  us  to  become  tlie 
Ticlims  of  its  maddened  proselytes. 

Mr.  President,  the  happy  Government  under  which 
«  e  live,  in  its  very  nature,  dissuades  from  and  interdicts 
all  this  sort  of  interference.  Formed  to  regulate  our 
foreign  concerns,  to  defend  us  from  without,  and  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  security  within  our  borders,  it  leaves 
the  States  themselvea  to  manage  their  own  concerns 
within  their  own  limits,  without  interference  and  without 
hinderance.  Our  Government  is  national  in  all  its  charac- 
ter, and  cannot  be  made  an  engine  to  transplant  the  feel- 
ings and  opinions  of  one  section  into  another  more  dis- 
tant, to  work  revolution  and  change.    We  look  to  it  for 


the  general  protection,  and  we  demand  that  it  be  not 
made  to  intrude  upon  or  intermeddle  with  our  domestic 
interests,  our  comforts,  or  our  possessions.  It  cannot  be 
the  province  of  the  federal  Government  to  regulate  our 
property  or  our  internal  social  relations,  or,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  one  part  of  our  great  community  of  Slates,  to 
break  down  the  system  of  another  part.  The  Govern- 
ment of  this  Union  was  designed  to  be  universal  and 
equal  in  all  its  influence  and  action;  and  it  is  our  busi- 
ness here  to  direct  all  its  operations  to  national  purposes 
alone,  to  preserve  the  security  of  all,  and  to  establish 
national  happiness,  prosperity,  and  power. 

When  Mr.  Goldsborough  had  concluded*- 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  said  that  he  could  not  consent 
that  the  question  should  be  taken  on  the  reception  of 
the  memorial  then  under  consideration,  without  saying 
one  or  two  words  explanatory  of  the  vote  he  should  feel 
it  his  duty  to  give,  and  the  grounds  on  which  he  should 
give  it.  He  was  too  unwell  to  consume  much  of  the 
time  of  the  Senate  by  a  lengthened  argument;  and,  as 
the  constitutional  part  of  the  question  had  been  suffi- 
ciently «nd  ably  discussed,  he  should  be  exceedingly 
brief  in  the  address  he  was  about  to  make. 

Mr.  K.  said  he  was  one  of  those  who,  when  this  un- 
fortunate subject  was  first  attempted  to  be  introduced 
in  that  body,  was  anVioua  to  escape  all  excitement  on 
it.  He  felt  then,  andfltiH  thought,  and  the  conviction 
had  been  more  firmly  impressed  tipon  his  mind  the 
more  he  had  reflected  on  it,  that  all  discussions  on  this 
subject  had  a  strong  tendency  to  aid  the  excitement, 
not  only  here,  but  throughout  the  country;  and  by  that 
very  excitement  they  but  added  to  the  mischiefs  which 
these  incendiaries  or  these  fanatics,  or  whatever  they 
might  be  called,  wei'e  most  anxiotis  to  produce.  He 
was  disposed  to  take  such  a  course  that,  without  afford- 
ing any  pretext  for  the  charge  that  they  were  infringing 
on  the  right  of  petition,  as  secured  by  the  constitution, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  giving  the  slightest  countenanca 
to  the  wild  and  extravagant  views  of  the  petitioners, 
would  quietly  get  rid  of  them  without  discussion  and 
without  •xcitement,  and  lead  them  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  hopeless  task  to  endeavor  to  get  any  action 
from  Congress  on  the  subject. 

This  had  invariably  been  the  course  in  both  houses 
of  Congress,  from  the  formation  of  the  Government  to 
the  present  time.  Two  or  three  hundred  petitions  on 
this  subject  of  abolition  had  been  presented  a  few  ses- 
sions past,  received  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  re* 
ferred  to  the  appropriate  committee,  and  then  were 
heard  of  no  more.  At  other  periods,  memorials  of  thif 
description  were  received  and  laid  on  the  table.  There 
they  slept;  there  was  no  excitement;  the  number  of  the 
abolitionists  was  not  increased;  they  saw  a  silent  deter." 
mination  on  the  part  of  Congre&s  not  to  interfere  with 
the  subject  on  which  they  petitioned;  that  it  was  vain  to 
persevere  in  their  attempts;  and  they  in  a  great  degree 
abandoned  them.  He  was  not,  however,  disposed  to 
find  fault  with  those  gentlemen  who  diflTered  with  him 
with  regard  to  the  course  that  should  be  taken  with 
these  memorials.  He  knew  that  they  stood,  as  he  did, 
pledged  by  every  consideration,  both  of  feeling  and  in- 
terest, to  support  what  they  believed  to  be  the  strongest 
measure  in  opposition  to  these  memorials;  but  he  could 
not  agree  with  them  in  the  propriety  or  expediency  of 
the  course  they  had  determined  on;  he  could  not  agree 
that  any  other  question  should  be  mixed  up  with  the 
one  so  vitally  important  to  the  section  of  the  country  he 
came  from,  and  particularly  a  question  which  might 
draw  with  it  the  sympathies  of  well-disposed  persons, 
for  those  whom  it  was  their  imperative  duty  to  put  down 
by  the  best  means  in  their  power.  The  question  before 
them  was  that  raised  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na, [Mr.  C4i.H0^ir,]  **  Shall  the  memorial  be  received?? 
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He  should  but  coniume  the  time  of  thtt  body,  ir  he  «t« 
tempted  to  add  any  Ihinjc  to  the  able  argument  of  b'M 
friend  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Kise,]  to  strongly  and  clearly 
enforced  by  his  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Bvcbav- 
Air,]  on  the  constitutional  principle  involved.  He  should 
therefore  leave  the  question,  as  it  seemed  to  him  per- 
fectly settled. 

Tlie  right  of  petition  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
one  of  the  most  sacred  righta  inherited  from  our  ances- 
tors.    It  was  secured  to  us  by  the  constitution — not 
granted,  for  it  was  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  our 
Government,  and  was  not  to  be  set  aside  under  any  cir- 
cumstances.    Should  they,  therefore,   to  answer  the 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  these  abolition  petitions, 
(and  certainly,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  it  would  not  have 
that  effect,)  should  they  give  occasion  to  many  well- 
meaning  citizens  to  array  themselves  on  the  side  of  those 
in  whose  persons  the  right  of  petition  might  be  violated, 
and  to  unite  with  them  in  the  prosecution  of  an  enter- 
prise they  would  not  otherwise  have  thought  of?    We 
should  be  cautious  (said  Mr.  K. )  how  we  give  occasion 
to  these  abolitionists  to  shift  the  odium  from  themselves 
to  a  decision  of  the  Senate.     £ven  if  he  admitted  tlie 
constitutionality  of  refusing  to  receive  the  memorial,  he 
would  hesitate  lonr  before  he  pursued  a  course  calcula- 
ted to  produce  unfiivarable  impressions  in  the  minds  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  simply  on  tb^ig^ound  of  expediency. 
Since  the  oommenceroent  of  the  present  Congress,  those 
individuals  associated  together  for  the  purpose  of  agita- 
ting the  public  mind,  and  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
South,  had  increased  beyond  all  calculation.     They  had 
their  agents  out  every  where,  distributing  their  tracts 
and  pamphlets,  and  were  pouring  out  their  treasure 
with  a  lavish  hand,  to  subsidize  presses,  and  circulate 
papers,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  on  these  very  de- 
liberations that  were  then  going  ont  thus  endeavoring 
to  bring  to  bear  on  Congress  the  power  of  the  abolition 
societies,  and  the  influence  of  the  presses  which  they 
bad  set  up,  with  the  acknowledged  design  of  producing 
action  here.    Now,  he  would  not  undertake  to  say  that 
the  discussion  which  had  taken  place  had  had*the  effect 
of  stimulating  the  exertions  of  these  misguided  men»  but 
be  felt  that  there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  it  bad 
done  so.     If  this  was  not  the  case,  he  would  ask,  why 
had  the  zealous  efforts  of  these  abolitionists  heretofore 
Iklled  in  producing  the  effect  they  had  intended  f    For 
it  was  undeniable  that  they  had  hitherto  fiuled  in  produ- 
cing such  an  effect  $  and  it  must  have  been  because 
Congress  did  not  give  consequence  to  their  memorials 
by  a  protracted  discussion,  but  passed  them  by  with  si- 
lent contempt. 

The  reception  of  these  memorials  was  so  strongly  im- 
pressed on  his  mind  to  be  the  only  true  policy,  that  he 
could  not  resist  the  obligations  of  duty  which  impelled 
him  to  urge  the  Senate  to  pursue  that  course.  They  had 
been  told  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Dlack,] 
that  many  of  the  State  Legislatures  had  acted  on  such 
memorials,  and  had  refused  to  receive  them.  But,  said 
Mr.  K.,  we  have  our  own  rule  of  action  prescribed  by 
the  constitution,  and  are  not  to  be  governed  by  what 
has  been  done  in  the  State  Legislatures.  The  recep- 
tion of  petitions  had  been  compared  to  the  introduction 
of  bills  on  leave;  and  they  had  been  told  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  that  even  here,  in  this  body,  they 
bad  refused  permission  to  introduce  bills  in  eztraordina- 
ry  cases.  That  was  very  true  as  regarded  the  introduc- 
tion of  bills;  but  the  principle  on  which  they  had  been 
refused  did  not  apply  to  petitions.  He  recollected  a  case 
where  a  resolution  which  an  honorable  Senator  from 
Missouri  sought  to  introduce  was  thrown  out,  because  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  did  not  approve  of  its  principles. 
This  was  a  resolution  in  opposition  to  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  offered  at  a  time  of  high  party 


excitesnent,  and  wiien  a  majority  in  both  houses  of  efts' 
gress  were  known  to  be  bvorable  to  the  bank.   Dil 
this  preserve  the  bank?   The  result  is  known  to  ill.  Is 
one  word,  then,  he  could  not  vote  against  receivinj  tUi 
memorial.    He  could  not,  because  he  did  not  belicTC  thtf 
they  could  constitutionally   refuse  it;  and  he  did  not  1» 
lieve  it  would  be  good  policy  to  create  a  seosatioii  m^ 
them  among  those  who  valued,  and  correctly  vahiec^  tfas 
right  of  petition  as  one  of  their  dearest  privileges.   Bi 
had  listened  with  great  attention,  as  well  as  with  gveit 
pleasure,  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, [Ur.  Wauub,] 
and  was  struck  with  the  earnestness  and  zeal  with  vbidi 
he  had  pressed  Uie  Senate  to  adopt  some  measure  thst 
would  put  an  end  to  tlie  prevailing  exciteaieat.   Bi 
knew  that  tliat  gentleman  came  from  a  country  wbeis 
this  excitement  prevailed  to  an  alarming,  to  a  fttrful,(ir 
tent;  he  came  from  a  botbed,  where  this  sll-absorbiiv 
and  all-powerful  excitement  was  so  strong  thatsosiii^ 
no  matter  what  was  his  firmness,  his  eoolnesi,  snd  rV- 
possession,  could  possibly  resi«t  it«  be  could  not  fiU  <• 
be  borne  along,  wherever  the  feelii^  and  passiom  of 
the  multitude  carried  him.     But  that,  said  Mr.  tt'n 
not  the  case  with  us«  it  having  been  a  longer  tine  siaoi 
we  left  the  places  where  that  excitement  was  raging,  it 
is  not  for  us  to  be  hurried  along  with  it  into  thesdop* 
tion  of  measures  that  our  cooler  judgssent  coadenMSi 
we  should  Uke  up  the  subject  as  wise,  discreet,  aodie- 
fleeting  men,  anxious  to  preserve  the  peace  and  (fas' 
quillity  to  the  community,  and  should  be  very  cacefultQ 
do  nothing  that  would  defeat  the  end  we  have  in  vie*. 
He  would  go  with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  in  votijf 
for  the  strongest  mesMire  against  these  abolitionisls.  W 
was  the  refusal  to  receive  the  memorial  the  stroagcil 
measure?  No.  It  wouU  place  us  (said  Mr.  K.)  Id  »^ 
position,  in  which  we  could  not  maintain  ourselves;  v« 
should  create  an  excitement  against  us,  and,  by  enlisting 
the  sympathies  of  the  people  in  favor  of  these  abolitioS' 
istsy  we  should  relieve  them  from  the  odium  which  sov 
properly  alUches  to  them,  and  thus  defeat  the  prind^ 
object  we  have  in  view.  l*he  strongest  vote,  in  his  opiS' 
ion,  the  one  best  calculated  to  quiet  the  agiution  in  ibi 
public  mind,  to  put  down  the  agitators,  and  to  preveat  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  their  misguided  and  fanatical  at* 
tempts  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  8outh,waa  that  proposed 
by  the  motion  of  the  Senator  Irom  Pennsylvania, [Mr.  Bo* 
CHAR  AW,]  to  reject  tlie  prayer  of  tlie  petitioners  M  once, 
and  show  to  these  men  that  any  hope  of  producing  ao^ 
feet  on  Congress  was  entirely  delusive.    By  this  coiiM 
(said  BIr.  R.)  we  steer  clear  of  those  const itutionslob- 
jections  which  apply  to  the  refusing  the  right  of  petiiioa. 
We  receive  from  tlie  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  who 
present  themselves  liere,  be  they  fanatics,  incendiaries 
or  misuken  zealots,  the  expression  of  their  wisi)cs;but 
we  go  not  one  step  farther^  we  tell  them  that  the  prsjr- 
er  of  Uieir  memorial  is  unreasonable,  and  cannot  begnnt* 
ed;  that   to  grant  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  our  duty;  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  coO' 
stitution,  and  against  every  principle  of  justice  sndlH^ 
msnity;  and  we  therefore  stsmped  it  with  our  unqualified 
reprobation*     He  took  occasion  some  days  since  to  cv 
press  the  grateful  sense  be  entertained  of  the  dunl/i 
frank,  and  disinterested  manner  in  which  bis  friend  fr<Mj 
Pennsylvania  liad  come  forward  with  his  motion,  ss  *dl 
as  for  the  enlarged,  liberal,  and  clear-sighted  views  takes 
by  him  in  the  remarks  with  which  he  accompaoied  it* 
Sir,  (said  Mr.  K.,)  he  has  my  thanksi  and  deservesi  ^ 
the  disinterested  stand  he  hM  taken,  tlie  warmest  eooo* 
miums  of  tvery  southern  man,  as  well  as  every  lover  of 
the  Union,  be  be  from  the  North  or  from  the  South.  1* 
any  thing  (Mr.  K.  continued)  could  put  an  end  to  ^ 
unfortunate  state  of  excitement  produced  by  this  sgitt- 
ting  subject,  if  any  thing  could  tranquillize  the  feeling 
of  the  South,  and  put  a  stop  to  these  petitioitf  vhi» 
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pouring  in  upon  Congress,  it  would  be  that  gentle* 
man's  motion  to  reject  the  prayer  of  the  petition  then 
before  them;  and  he  could  not  avoid  here  expressing 
his  Sincere  regret  that  the  question  had  not  been  taken 
lit  first  on  this  motion,  without  going  into  any  discussion 
^rhaferer. 

This  eicitement,  however,  which  had  so  inauspicious- 
Ijr  commenced,  would  probably  go  on  for  some  time 
longer^  but  he  looked  to  public  sentiment,  particularly 
to  the  pubFic  sentiment  oF  that  portion  of  the  country 
"Whence  these  ikgitating  memorials  come;  he  looked  with 
<^nfidence  to  the  wisdom,  and  virtue,  and  patriotism,  of 
<he  peopje  to  put  that  evil  spirit  down.     If  that  could 
not  be  done,  he  confessed  that  he  must  almost  despair 
of  a  lAuch  longer  duration  of  the  Union.     He  could  not, 
however,  admit  that  the  prospect  was  so  deplorable  as 
that  represented  by  the  eloquent  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  [Mr.  Pristost.]  We  see,  (said  Mr.  K.,^  as  he 
doesj,  the   storm  brewing,  but  we   feet  assured  thirt  we 
are  not  to  be  overwhelmed  by  it;  that  though  it  may 
howl  above  our  heads,  it  will  pass  harmlessly  by,  leav- 
ing a  purer  and  fresher  atmosphere.    I  care  but  little, 
•aid  be,  for  the  sympathies  of  thoye  abroad,  so  long  as 
we  have  public  sentiment  with  us  at  home;  so  long  as 
we  have  the  Christian  world  in  America  with  us,  so  long 
Ska  we  have  so  strong  a  party  of  wise,  zealous,  and  disin* 
terested  friends  at  the  North,  making  every  exertion  to 
put  down  the   fanatical  spirit  of  abolition,  we  care  little 
about  what  is  said  or  thought  in  France  or  England. 
LiCt  us  cherish,  then,  said  he,  those  kindly  sympathies  felt 
by  each  section  of  tlie  Union  for  the  other;  and  though 
the  fairest  fabrics  of  Government  in  the  old  world  may 
be  broken  down,  though  the  liberties  of  their  people 
onay  be  put  in  jeopardy,  we  shall  stand  secure;  our  Union 
will  be  preserved,  upheld  by  a  community  of  feeling,  of 
interest,  and  of  origin,  as  well  as  the  ennobling  recollec* 
tions  of  the  history  (»f  our  common  country. 

It  was  not  to  be  doubted,  however,  (said  Mr.  K.,) 
that  if  ever  public  sentiment  at  the  North  is  against  us; 
that  if  it  acquire  such  strength  as  to  induce  Congress  to 
take  up  the  subject  of  aboliiion,  and  legislate  on  it,  to 
the  destruction  of  our  rights,  of  our  peace,  and  of  our 
isfety;  great  as  must  be  the  sacrifice,  whenever  that  day 
shall  arrive,  we  shall  consider  that  the  cords  whici)  bind 
this  Union  together  are  severed.  He  begged  his  northern 
friends  to  bear  this  in  mind;  to  believe  that  such  v^ould 
be  the  inevitable  effect  of  an  interference  by  Congress 
with  the  subject,  and  to  use  every  exertion  in  their 
power  to  put  an  end  to  this  excitement  before  it  pro- 
duced further  mischief. 

It  was  disavowed  by  these  abolitionists,  on  all  hands, 
that  they  had  any  intention  of  interfering  with  slavery  as 
it  existed  in  the  States.  Here,  in  this  District,  was  the 
battle  ground,  and  here  the  plan  of  all  their  operations 
was  laid.  It  was  admitted  that  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  entertained  among  gentlemen  of  sound  and 
discriminating  Judgment  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
with  regard  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  on  the 
iubject  of  slavery  within  the  ten  miles  square  ceded  to 
the  general  Government  by  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  The  Senator  from  Termont  [Mr.  PnsirTiss] 
had  entered  into  a  long  and  carefully  prepared  argument 
to  show  that  Congress  possessed  this  power,  but  the 
gentleman  had  failed  in  convincing  him  that  his  views 
were  correct.  He  recollected  that,  some  years  ago^  a 
report  was  made  in  the  other  House  on  a  bill  before  that 
body  claiming  remuneration  for  a  slave  killed  at  New 
Orleans  in  the  public  service,  in  which  the  doctrine  was 
advanced  that  slaves  were  not  property.  We  thought, 
(said  Mr.  K-O  at  the  time,  that  the  author  of  the  report 
was  very  little  removed  from  a  madman,  in  endeavoring 
to  get  around  the  constitution  in  so  strange  a  way;  but 
the  gentlemao  from  Vermont  had  leaped  over  all  the 


barriers  of  the  constitution,  and  lighted  at  once  on  the 
principle  that,  if  Congress  emancipated  the  slaves  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  it  would  be  **  for  the  publio  use,^ 
and  therefore  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  provisiiont 
of  that  instrument.  Now,  he  wished  to  know  if  there 
was  one  single  man,  when  this  constitution  was  adopted^ 
who  believed  that,  if  ever  his  property  was  got  away 
from  him  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont,  that  it  could  be  for  the  public  use. 

[Mr.  PaxirriBs  here  explained.  He  did  not  argue 
On  the  expediency  or  propriety  of  Congress  emaneipa* 
ting  the  slaves  in  the  District  **  for  the  public  use.*'  He 
only  referred  to  what  might  hereafter  be  done  under 
color  of  that  particular  clause  in  the  constitution,  snd 
at  the  instance  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  tbe  Dlf^ 
trict.] 

Mr.  KixG  continued.  0o  you  make  compensation, 
said  he,  when  you  emancipate  a  slave?  Where  is  your 
fund?  Is  it  for  the  public  use?  What  public  uiie?  D6 
you  put  him  to  any  use  whatever?    None,  sir,  none. 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  K.,)  the  framers  of  our  constitution 
well  understood  that  cases  would  frequently  occur  wbeil 
it  would  become  necessary  for  the  Government  to  uie 
the  property  of  individuals  to  advance  the  public  inter- 
est, and  to  guard  against  the  injury  which  might  result 
from  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  owners  to  yield  up 
such  property:  it  was  well  provided  that  it  might  b6 
taken.  Yet,  so  careful  were  they  to  guard  the  rights  of 
property  from  any  improper  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  itself,  that  it  is  expressly  required  that 
it  shall  only  be  taken  for  public  use — spaying  therefor  A 
just  compensation. 

Now,  he  would  ask  how  this  clause  in  the  constitution 
could  possibly  apply  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves?  Toa 
cannot  (said  he)  take  private  property  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner,  unless  you  make  him  just  compensa- 
tion, and  then  only  for  public  use.  But  the  gentleman 
went  still  farther.  He  said  that  Congress  could  get  rid 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  taxation.  That 
is,  (said  Mr.  K.,)  if  you  can  render  property  valueless 
by  taxation,  you  may  as  well  take  it  away  at  once.  He 
should  like  to  know  what  others  from  the, North  thought 
on  this  subject.  If  that  is  the  prevailing  sentiment* 
(said  Mr.  K.,)  it  is  time  that  we  should  know  it.  Taxa- 
tion may  be  carried  to  the  States;  but  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  himself  entertained 
the  opinion  that  such  a  course  of  legislation  would  ever 
be  either  just  or  expedient.  Such,  he  felt  assured,  was 
not  the  sentiment  in  the  State  of  Vermont.  At  the  lait 
session  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  if  he  was  cor- 
rectly informed,  resolutions  were  introduced  declarative 
of  the  power  of  Congress  to  emancipate  slaves  in  this 
District,  and  they  were  rejected  by  a  small  majority! 
but  at  this  session  resolutions  of  the  same  tenor  were 
again  introduced,  and  they  were  rejected  by  an  over- 
» whelming  majority.  Tet  this  was  the  Stale  where  the 
abolition  spirit  was  said  to  be  so  much  increasing,  and 
was  so  much  to  be  feared. 
[Mr.  PnxicTiss  here  explained.  He  had  made  no 
'  statement  that  the  abolitionists  had  increased  in  Ver- 
mont, or  were  increasing.] 

Mr.  Kiva  said  he  had  not  stated  that  the  Senator  had 
gone  into  an  exammation  of  the  number  of  societies  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  State  of  Vermont;  thi% 
he  believed,  had  been  done  by  the  gentleman's  col- 
league. But  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  It  was  t6 
him  as  clear  as  daylight,  that  if  it  had  been  believed  for 
a  moment,  when  this  Government  required  the  cession 
of  this  territory  of  ten  miles  square  for  the  use  of  the 
national  Legislature,  that  it  would  ever  assert  the  right 
to  emancipate,  or  so  to  tax  slave  property  as  to  drive  it 
from  the  possession  of  the  owners — ^that  if,  at  that  time, 
it  had  been  even  suspected  that  Congress  would  ever 
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claim  such  a  power,  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
never  would  have  made  the  cession.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Goldsborovgh]  had  put  that  matter  on 
A  proper  footinjr.  The  cession  was  made  with  a  clear 
understanding,  implied  or  otherwise,  that  no  such  power 
would  ever  be  claimed.  This  was  apparent  from  the 
fact  that,  at  the  time  of  the  cession,  the  States  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  had,  as  they  still  have,  a  large  slave 
population;  and  they  never  would  have  been  so  blind  to 
their  own  safety  as  to  make  this  cession,  could  they 
have  believed  that  Congress  thereby  acquired  the  power 
to  produce  a  state  of  things  in  this  District  that  would 
operate  on  their  slaves  in  so  dangerous  a  manner.  If 
such,  then,  was  the  understanding  with  which  this  ces- 
sion was  made,  would  it  not  be  a  violation  of  the  faith 
pledged  to  these  two  States,  if  Government  was  now  to 
attempt  any  interference  with  this  prohibited  subject? 
He  did  not  believe  that  there  were  any  eentlemen  on 
;that  floor  disposed  to  attempt  an}  legislative  action  by 
Congress  with  regard  to  slavery  in  this  District,  but 
there  was  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  there  were 
inany  men  in  the  northern  States  who  anxiously  kept 
that  object  in  view.  He  would  not  dwell  longer  on  that 
part  of  the  subject,  but  would  say  that,  whether  the 
constitution  did  or  did  not  apply  to  this  case,  and  pre- 
cluded all  interference  wi4h'it,  good  faith,  as  well  as 
sound  policy,  demanded  that  such  interference  should 
never  be  attempted.  With  this  remark,  he  would  add 
the  expression  of  the  hope,  that  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Leigh,]  explanatory  of  the 
extent  of  the  powers  conferred  on  Congress  by  the  acts 
of  cession  of  the  Stales  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  would 
be  read  and  attentively  considered  by  every  man  in  the 
country  who  had  a^y  doubts  on  the  subject,  and  carry 
with  it,  as  it  should,  the  conviction  it  was  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  produce,  that  that  subject  should  never  be 
touched  by  Congress. 

He  should  ever  remember,  with  feelings  of  delight, 
the  proceedings  of  a  town  meeting  held  in  the  city  of 
Boston  the  last  summer,  in  which  strong  and  decisive 
resolutions  were  passed  expressive  of  their  sentiments 
on  tlie  subject  of  abolition  <  and  he  was  highly  gratified 
to  witness   their  laudable  efforts  to  put  down  these  de- 
luded abolitionists,  with  a  foreign  miscreant  at  their  head. 
He  was  gratified  at  the  liberal  views  taken  there  by 
men  of  high  standing,  for  moral  and  intellectual  worth, 
wiio,  with  thrilling  eloquence,  had  portrayed  the  dire- 
ful consequences  to  this  Union,  if  the  mad  schemes  uf 
these  misguided  zealots  were  persevered  in;  vindicated 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  their  brethren  of  the  South, 
and  called   upon  their  fellow-citizens  to  aid  them  in  re- 
storing peace  and  tranquillity  to  their  common  country. 
He  did  hope  that  tlie  efforts  of  such  men,  aided  by  the 
ffood  sense  and  virtue  of  their  fellow-citizens,  would  be 
.nnally  successful.    He  looked  to  the  course  of  the  great 
State  of  New  York,  and  particularly  to  the  able  and 
patriotic  message  of  her  Governor,  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  engines  employed  in  the  destruction  of  this 
dangerous  spirit  of  abolition.     He  looked  to  the  mes- 
sages of  the  Governors  of  the  States  where  these  socie- 
ties existed,  and  which  could  not  be  too  highly  com- 
mended,  as  an  evidence  that  they  of  the  South  had 
with  them  the  intelligence,  the  moral  worth,  and  the  in- 
fluential eminence,  of  their  northern  brethren.     But  he 
would  say  to  those  of  the  North  who,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  these  influences,  still  contemplated 
the  emancipation   of  the  slaves  now  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  that  they  never  could,  by  any  possibility,  ac- 
complish the  object  they  had  in  view.     If  there  was  no 
constitutional   obstacle   in   the   way,  if  there    was   no 
breach  of  good  f:»i!h  towards  the  States  who  ceded  this 
District   to  the  federal  Government  to  be  broken  down, 
what  would  be  the  cons<  quences  if  Congress  attempted 


to  legislate  on  the  subject?  Why,  the  very  moiDent 
that  either  house  of  Congress  carried  out  such  legirit- 
tion,  there  would  not  be  a  slave  left  in  the  Distnct 
They  would  immediately  be  sold  to  the  South*,  they 
would  be  driven  from  the  homes  that  were  endeared  to 
them,  from  the  masters  who  had  remred  tberaap,  lad 
the  sports  of  whose  children  they  had  shared,  to  toil  it 
a  distant  land,  controlled  by  a  stranger-master.  Wis  it 
worthy  of  discreet  wise  men  in  the  North  to  IsTish 
their  money,  and  send  abroad  their  agents,  to  effect  ii 
object  that  could  end  in  accomplishing  no  earthly  good! 
Was  the  slave  to  be  benefited?  No;  the  interest  of 
the  master  would  forbid  it.  He  could  not  be  eroanci* 
pated  even  by  an  act  of  Congress;  but  his  conditioi 
might  be  rendered  worse  by  sending  him  to  a  distiflt 
land.  When  the  day  arrives  (said  Mr.  K.)  thattbiei; 
is  abolished  here,  then  the  pious  ladies  of  Ohio,  who  He 
so  feelingly  alive  to  the  evils  of  slavery,  may  come  to 
listen  to  the  debates  in  Congress  without  having  their 
feelings  shocked  by  witnessing  the  bondage  of  their 
colored  brethren;  they  will  see  no  slaves  here,  for  they 
will  all  have  been  transferred  to  the  South;  bat  they 
will  see  a  miserable,  depraved,  and  degraded,  colored 
population,  called  free,  in&tead  of  uell-fed,  welMolhed, 
happy,  and  contented  slaves  whom  their  misguided 
zeal  has  aided  in  driving  from  the  homes  of  their  child- 
hood. 

These  would  be  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
abolition  societies,  if  they  succeeded  in  their  designs  with 
respect  to  the  District  of  Columbia.     It  was  not  desgn* 
cd  by  them,  he  believed,  to  extend  their  object  beyond 
this  District;  but  if  it  was  so,  it  was  time  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  knew  it.     Few,  he  presumed,  wcre» 
entirely  deluded  by  their  mistaken  philanthropy,  and  so 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  the  southern  StMies, 
with  regard  to  their  slave  population,  as  to  contemplate 
producing  such  a  horrid  state  of  things  as  must  resolt 
from  any  interference  with  the  subject  there;  but  the 
course  of  operations  on  this  District  had  created  a  sUle 
of  agitation  and  alarm  at  the  South  which  couM  be 
caused  by  hardly  any  other  subject.     It  was  the  duty  of 
ilieir  friends  from  the  North  to  adopt  some  measure 
which  would  put  down  these  dangerous  associations, 
whose  memorials  had  caused  so  alarming  an  excitement. 
By  doing  so,  they  would  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the 
South,  and  prove  to  the  people  of  that  section  of  the 
country  how  little  cause  they  had  to   fear  that  ihh 
Union,  so  free,  so  happy,  so  essential  to  the  well-being 
both  of  the  North  and  the  South,  could   be  jeoparded 
by  wild  attempts  at  emancipation,  that  can  produce  no 
good  effect  on  the  happiness  of  the  slave,  but  must, 
from  the  very  nature  of  things,  result  in  the  deteriora- 
tion of  his  condition.     He  could  not  conclude  without 
saying  one  word  to  his  brethren  of  the  South.    He 
wished  them  to  believe  that,  as  cordially  and  as  prompt- 
ly as  any  man,  he  would  go  with  them  in  adopting  the 
most  energetic  measures  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an 
end  to  these  continued  attempts  in  Congress,  which  dis- 
turbed and  disquieted  the  southern  States;  and  that  if 
ever  the  lime  arrived  that  Congress  should  interfere 
with  this  prohibited  subject,  he  would  be  found  among 
the  foremost,  resisting,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power, 
any  and  every  encroachment  on  the  rights  secured  to 
them  by  their  fathers.     He  wished  them  to  know  that, 
if  he  could  bring  himself  to  the  belief  that  the  recep- 
tion of  the  memorial  would  have  the  effect  of  producing 
an  impression  that  Congress  could  legislate  on  the  sub- 
ject of  which  it  treated,  he  would  hesitate  long  before 
he  would  consent  to  receive  it.     But  he  could  not  en- 
tertain such  a  belief;  he  felt  assured  that  the  reception 
of  the  memorial  would  have  no  such  effect,  while  it 
would  avoid  the  dangerous  implication  of  having  abridg- 
ed the  right  of  petition  as  secured  by  the  consliluliyo. 
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The  course  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  the  other  hand,  would,  if  adopted,  be  the  most 
decisive  that  could  be  pursued.  It  would  allow  the  pe- 
titioners, in  their  quality  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
to  present  themselves  before  the  Senate,  to  have  a  hear- 
in;:,  *n(l  it  would  at  the  same  time  show  them  how  vain 
and  futile  was  the  hope  of  their  ever  producing  any  ac- 
tion in  Congress.  Sir,  I  have  done.  I  felt  bound  in 
justice  to  myself,  differing  as  I  do  with  many  of  my 
friends,  briefly  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  my  ac- 
tion rests. 

After  Mr.  Kiko  liad  concluded, 

Mr.  CUTHBERT  expressed  a  wish  to  address  the 
Senate  on  the  subject  before  the  question  was  taken. 
As  he  then  felt  somewhat  indisposed,  he  hoped  the  Sen- 
ate would  not  compel  him  to  go  on  at  that  late  hour, 
but  would  indulge  him  by  postponing  the  question  till 
to*morrow. 

Mr.  HUBBARD  mpved  to  postpone  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  until  Monday;  which  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  bills  received  from  the  House  were  read  a 
first  and  second  time,  and  referred  to  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  CLAY,  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business;  and,  after  re- 
maining for  some  time  with  closed  doors, 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


FaiDAT,  March  4.' 

R.  0.  Nicholas,  Senator  from  Louisiana,  appeared, 
and  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  PORT£R  presented  the  credentials  of  R.  C. 
Nicholas,  appointed  a  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  the 
otth  was  administered. 

The  CHAIR  announced  that,  in  compliance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  Senate,  he  had  appointed  Mr. 
Walkih  to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  tfie  Dis- 
trict of  ColuRkbia,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Ttlvr,  resigned. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  expressed  his  hope  that,  by 
universal  concurrence,  Mr.  Kvht  would  be  considered 
18  chalmian;  and  such  was  understood  to  be  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Senate. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  WEBSTER,  the  Chair  was  em- 
powered to  appoint  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  TxLia. 


ALABAMA  PRE-EMPTION  RIGHTS. 

Mr.  EWING,  of  Ohio,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Public  Lands,  made  an  unfavorable  report  on  the  me- 
morial of  the  Legislature  of  Alabama,  asking  for  pre- 
emption rights  for  settlers  on  the  public  lands,  who 
were  deprived  of  their  improvements  in  consequence 
of  Indian  reservations. 

Mr.  EWING  said  be  had  been  instructed  by  the  com- 
mittee to  report  against  these  pre-emption  claims,  on  the 
ground  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  grant 
of  pre-emption  was  a  mere  g^tuity,  and  that  the  peti- 
tioners had  no  legal  right  whatever  to  the  lands  they 
liad  been  deprived  of. 

.  Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  freely  admitted  that  the  laws 
granting  pre-emption  rights  gave  mere  gratuities,  and 
that  the  individuals  had  no  legal  right  to  the  land  they 
had  been  deprived  of.  But  the  Government  had,  in  a 
spirit  of  wise  liberality,  made  grants  to  those  individuals 
who  had  settled  on  and  improved  the  lands,  educated 
their  children,  and  added  to  the  resources  and  popula- 
tion of  a  growing  country.  These  grants  were  general, 
and,  in  pursuance  of  the  Indian  treaty,  these  individuals 
were  deprived  of  their  improvements  for  the  purpose  of 
locating  floating  Indian  reservations.    It  was  extremely 
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hard  that  these  individuals,  after  having  made  their 
improvements,  and  believed  that  they  had  secured  to 
themselves  a  home,  should  be  deprived  of  them  by  float- 
ing Indian  reservations,  which  they  could  not  possi- 
bly have  anticipated  when  they  settled  on  their  lands. 
He  should  move  to  lay  the  report  on  the  table,  and 
when  it  came  up  again  he  hoped  he  should  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  Senate  that  this  wise  gratuity  of  Congress 
towards  these  individuals  should  not  be  departed  from 
because  they  had  unfortunately  come  under  the  opera- 
tion of  circumstances  which  were  unforeseen  and  unex- 
pected. 
The  report  was  then  laid  on  the  table. 

EXPUNGING  RESOLUTION. 

• 

Mr.  BENTON  remarked  that  he  was  under  a  pledge 
to  the  American  people  to  bring  forward  a  motion  for 
expunging  from  the  journals  of  the  Senate  certain  resolu- 
tions which  had  passed  that  body.  He  had  not  made 
this  motion  up  to  the  present  time,  because  he  thought 
it  was  a  motion  of  that  character  requiring  the  Senate 
to  be  full  when  it  was  made.  The  Senate  was  not  yet 
entirely  full;  there  was  still  a  vacancy,  but  it  would 
probably  be  filled  in  the  course  of  two  weeks.  He 
therefore  thought  proper  now  to  give  notice*  (though 
he  was  not  called  on  by  any  rule  of  the  Senate  to  g^ve 
such  notice)  that,  as  soon  as  that  vacancy  was  filled,  he 
should  bring  foward  his  motion  to  expunge  the  resolu- 
tions he  had  referred  to. 

CUMBERLAND  ROAD. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  HENDRICKS,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  the  completion  of  the 
Cumberland  road  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Missouri;  and  the  question  was  then  taken  on  the  first 
part  of  Mr.  Clay's  amendment,  to  strike  out  $320,000, 
the  appropriation  for  the  road  in  Ohio,  and  insert 
^00,000,  and  carried  by  the  following  vote : 

Ybas — Messrs.  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Crittenden, 
Goldsborough,  Hill,  Kent,  King  of  Alabama,  King  of 
Georgia,  Knight,  Leigh,  Manpim,  Moore,  Naudain, 
Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Swift,  Tomlinson,  Walker, 
White~21. 

Nats — Messrs.  Benton,  Buchanan,  Ewing  of  Illinois, 
Ewing  of  Ohio,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hubbard,  Linn, 
McKean,  Morris,  Niles,  Robbins,  Robinson,  Shepley, 
Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Wall,  Webster,  Wright— 19. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS  stated  the  effect  of  this  vote. 
There  was  $182,000  appropriated  last  year,  and  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clat] 
prevailed,  it  would  reduce  the  appropriation  now  to  a 
less  amount  than  was  appropriated  to  the  road  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  at  the  last  session. 

Mr.  KNIGHT,  in  voting,  had  went  on  the  principle 
that  $200,000  was  as  much  as  could  be  economically  ex- 
pended in  one  year.  But  af\er  hearing  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hxndricks]  be  would 
change  his  vote. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  had  not  been  in  his  place 
when  the  bill  was  up  before.  He  thought  the  sum  of 
$200,000  an  amount  which,  if  expended  as  it  ought  to 
be,  was  sufficient  for  one  season.  He  thought  they  ought 
to  complete  a  part  of  the  road  as  far  as  they  went,  and 
not  leave  any  of  it  in  an  unfinished  state,  so  that  it  might 
be  transferred  to  the  States.  With  that  view  of  the 
subject,  he  should  vote  for  the  reduction  of  the  amount 
appropriated  to  $200,000. 

Mr.  CLAY  could  go  for  the  $200,000,  but  not  beyond 
it,  and  went  into  a  detail  of  the  several  amounts  that 
had  been  appropriated  and  expended  on  the  road.  He 
had  supposed  the  appropriation  was  to  go  to  grading 
the  road  in  Illinois.  If  it  was  to  be  Macadamized  with 
material  to  be  hauled  some  thirteen  miles,  the  road 
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form  the  Wabash  to  the  Miitiasippi  would  cost  from  ten 
to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  mile.  For  one,  he  was 
not  willing  to  put  such  an  expenditure  upon  it.  The 
joad  from  Maysville  to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  had  cost 
only  at  the  rate  of  five  thousand  dollars  per  mile.  He 
waa  opposed  to  commencing  a  system  in  Illinois  that 
would  incur  an  expenditure  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand per  mile.  He  had  an  amendment  he  intended  to 
pifer  at  some  future  stage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS  went  into  an  argument  to  show 
the  advantages  of  a  large  appropriation  over  a  small 
one.  There  was  only  about  half  the  distance  to  work 
upon  the  road  in  Ohio  that  there  was  in  Indiana.  The 
difficulty  in  procuring  stone  was  not  so  £preat  as  some 
gentlemen  had  imagined,  as  there  were  gravel  beds  of 
considerable  extent  convenient  to  the  road. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  NILES, 

Mr.  BENTON  referred  to  some  of  the  arguments 
used  by  him  the  other  day,  to  show  that  it  was  really 
wasteful  to  make  these  small  appropriations. 

Mr.  KINO,  of  Alabama,  said  the  rood  had  cost  more 
than  it  waa  really  worth.  He  would  prefer  that  a  rea- 
sonable estimate  should  be  made  of  the  expense  necea* 
aary  to  complete  it,  and  that  CMMnpanies  should  be  incor- 
porated by  the  Legislaturea  of  States  through  which  it 
passed,  to  make  it;  and  that  Congress  should  make  an 
appropriation  to  assist  them  in  doing  it.  He  had  no 
doubt  it  would  cost  less  in  that  way.  He  adverted  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  pressed  upon  the  Senate 
by  the  members  immediately  interested.  They  would 
be  glad  in  his  State  to  have  an  appropriation  even  to 
their  common  roads.  He  was  disposed  to  be  liberal, 
but  not  lavish .  He  had  no  disposition  to  embarrass  any 
of  the  new  States.  He  lived  in  one  himself.  He  would 
Tote  to  limit  the  appropriation  to  #200,000. 
.  Mr.  ROBINSON  said  the  system  of  making  this  road 
had  been  changed,  and  the  expense  of  construction 
greatly  reduced.  He  ventured  to  assert  there  was  no 
one  place  where  stones  would  have  to  be  drawn  the  dis- 
tranee  of  twenty-five  miles.  There  was  one  place 
where  a  bridge  was  to  be  built,  to  which  stones  would 
be  drawn  thirteen  miles.  He  spoke  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  road,  and  would  feel  sorry  if  measures 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  being  Macadamized. 
The  Government  haa  induced  people  to  believe  it 
would  go  on  and  make  this  road,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  had  been  induced  to  purchase  the  Govern- 
ment lands  at  an  advanced  price,  and  not  to  go  on  with 
it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  them.  Its  importance  in 
A  national  point  of  view  would  be  enhanced  by  the  in- 
creased expedition  in  transporting  the  mails. 

Mr.  TIPTON  said  the  argument  founded  on  the 
scarcity  of  stone  did  not  apply  in  Indiana,  where  it  was 
abundant.  The  engineers,  in  their  estimate,  had  re- 
ported that  the  greatest  amount  that  could  be  advan- 
tageoualy  expended  in  one  season  was  $600,000,  and 
the  smallest  #350,000,  which  was  in  the  bill.  They 
did  not  ask  a  pledge  to  make  it  at  the  expense  which 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clat]  had  said  it 
would  cost,  by  hauling  stone  twenty-fire  mi  es. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  would  ask  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  if  this  road  did  not  pass  through  an  extensive 
prairie?  If  it  did,  he  well  knew  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense in  making  roads  through  them,  and  explained 
the  nature  of  them  at  some  length.  A  railroad  would, 
in  his  opinion,  through  that  level  country,  answer  a 
better  purpose,  and  cost  less,  than  Macadamized  road, 
and  he  would  prefer  that  it  might  be  changed  to  a  rail- 
road. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS  said  that  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman would  apply  to  Illinois,  but  not  to  Indiana.  As 
the  road  had  been  graded  with  a  view  to  Macadamizing 
•jt,  the  grading  would  have  to  be  changed,  and  nearly 


all  the  expense  of  grading  that  had  been  done  woold  be 
lost. 

The  question  waa  then  taken  on  the  second  pfeft  cf 
Mr.  Clat's  amendment,  to  strike  out  #350,000  for  the 
road  in  Indiana,  and  insert  $100,000,  and  lost:  Teas  33, 
nays  92,  as  foUowsi 

Ybas— Messrs.  Black,  Brown,  Calhoun,  CUy,  Crittei- 
den,  Goldsborough,  Hill,  Kent,  King  of  Alabama,  fisf 
of  Georgia,  Leigh,  Mangum,  Moore,  Naudain,  Kik% 
Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Swift,  Tomlinson,  Wslker, 
White-22. 

Nats— Messrs.  Benton,  Buchanan,  Cuthbert,  Dith, 
E  wing  of  Illinoia,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Grundy,  Hendricks, 
Hubbard,  Knight,  Linn,  McKean,  Morris,  Nicbohj, 
Bobbins,  Robinson,  Shepley,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  WA 
Webster,  Wright-.22. 

Mr.  CLAY  then  submitted  the  following  amendneBt: 
••provided  the  expenditure  of  that  portion  of  theif- 
propriation  to  be  made  in  the  SUte  of  Illinois  shall  be 
limited  to  the  graduation  and  bridging  of  said  road,  ssd 
shall  not  be  construed  as  pledging  Congress  for  firtait 
appropriations 'for  Macadamizing  said  rcid." 

He  would  add  a  single  remark;  If  the  object  wss  tt 
make  this  a  Macadamized  road,  it  would  be  cheaper  Ui 
make  both  a  railroad  and  a  Macadamized  road— a  ru^ 
road  to  transport  the  stone  upon  for  the  Macadasuieo 
road.  He  hoped  they  would  be  content  with  the 
$200,000. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  answered  the  objection,  that  stme 
was  scarce  in  Illinois— portions  of  the  country  aboaadri 
there  with  limestone,  and  opposed  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Clat. 

Mr.  CLAY  had  hoped  that  an  amendment  so  ionoceiit 
in  iU  character  would  not  have  been  opposed.  If  tM 
amendment  was  not  adopted,  the  Government  wouW 
stand  pledged  to  goon  and  Macadamize  the  whole  road. 
He  hoped  the  amendment  would  be  adopted,  and  d^ 
manded  the  yeaaand  nays,  which  were  accordingly  o"^ 
dered;  and,  on  taking  the  question,  Mr.  Ciai's  W 
amendment  was  carried:  Yeas  30,  naya  14,  as  follow- 

Y£AS— Messrs.  Black,  Calhoun,Clay,  Clayton,  Critten- 
den, Goldsborough,  Hill,  Kent,  King  of  Alabama,  King 
of  Georgia,  Knight,  Leigh,  McKean,  Manguro,  Mooief 
Naudain,  Nicholas,  Niles,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Prestos. 
Bobbins,  Shepley,  Swift,  Tallmadge,  Tomlinson,  Witt- 
er, Wall,  Webster,  White— 30. 

Nats— Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Cutfaben, 
Ewing  of  Illinois,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Grundy,.  Hendridw. 
Hubbard,  Linn,  Morris,  Robinson,  Tipton,  Wright-^*- 

Mr.  BLACK  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  an  sppro- 
priation  of  $150,000  for  the  repair  of  the  road  from 
Chattahoochie  to  Chotocton,  and  from  Mobile  to  Nev 
Orleans. 

Mr.  BLACK  contended  that  the  road  embraced  is 
his  amendment  had  as  much  of  a  national  cbarscterai 
the  road  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  ^ 
transportation  of  the  great  southern  mail  was  upoo  it 
He  hoped  his  amendment  would  be  agreed  to.  W 
population  was  so  sparse  in  places  along  these  roads  tbit 
they  were  not  able  to  keep  them  in  repair.  .    . 

Mr.  EWING,  of  Ohio,  thought  there  was  merit  w  int 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippji 
[Mr.  Black,]  and,  if  he  would  offer  it  in  a  separate  biHf 
he  would  be  disposed  to  vote  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  LINN  did  not  wish  to  see  the  bill  clogged*  to 
break  it  down  by  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gcntie" 
man  from  Mississippi.  ^ 

Mr.  PORTER  was  not  sure  that  his  friend  from  H* 
sissippi  was  serious  in  offering  this  amendment,  but  ne 
was  inclined  to  give  it  his  strenuous  support,  for  tb^ 
never  was  a  measure  more  imperiously  called  for.  ^ 
thought  it  was  of  equal  importance  with  the  bill  its^; 
Mr.  P.,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Ewiwe,  vindicated  theeyp*"" 
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»     tncy  as  well  as  the  constitutioiulity  or  the  amendment, 
Md  said  he  was  anxious  to  have  it  tacked  to  so  strong  a 
9     meisure  as  the  great  Cumberland  road,  in  order  to  se- 
li     core  it  from  the  President's  veto.     He  felt  confident, 
I     though^  that  when  the  President  came  to  examine  into 
the  mstter,  and  saw  that  this  road  was  as  national  even 
I     as  the  one  from  New  York  to  Washtngton,  that  he  would 
■     give  it  his  approval.     He  trusted  that  the  friends  of  the 
g     bill  would  not  object  to  the  amendment.     The  claims 
L'     of  his  section  of  the  country  were  so  strong,  and  the  in- 
justice of  refusing  it  so  manirest,  that  he  had  every  hope 
t    that  gentlemen,  on  a  proper  consideration,  would  give 
i    it  their  support. 

ii  Mr.  MOORE  was  very  glad  that  the  amendment  had 
I  been  introduced.  He  thought,  so  far  from  clogging  the 
bin,  that  it  would  render  it  more  palatable  in  some  quar- 
i  ters;  and  only  regretted  that  the  appropriation  proposed 
,  had  not  been  larger.  Mr.  M.  then  spoke  of  the  diffi- 
li  culties  in  transporting  the  mail;  and  suggested  to  the 
,  gentleman  to  modify  the  amendment,  so  as  to  make  it 
•  read  "  for  repairing  and  constructing  the  main  post  road 
leading  from  Washington  to  New  Orleans."  This,  by 
I  making  the  object  more  national,  would  go  qome  way 
,     (owards  removing  the  objections  to  it. 

Mr.  BLACK  accepted  the  suggestion,  and  modified 
,     his  motion  by  adding  the  words,  '*  being  the  road  on 
,     which  ihe  great  southern  mall  is  transported  from  Wash- 
ington to  New  Orleans." 
After  some  further  remarks  from  Mr.  MOORE, 
Mr.  BLACK  said  he  did  not  offer  the  amendment  with 
B  view  to  clog  the  bill.   He  thought  it  as  proper  a  place 
for  it  as  to  make  it  a  separate  bill. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  could  not  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  He 
was  not  aware  that  he  was  going  to  offer  it.  No  con- 
siderations of  local  interest  could  induce  him  to  vote  for 
an  unconstitutional  appropriation.  He  hoped  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  would  withdraw  the  amendment, 
and  not  encumber  the  Cuniberhind  road  bill  with  it. 

Mr.  TIPTON  was  not  prepared  for  the  amendment* 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  and  al- 
though compelled  to  vote  agpiinst  it,  yet  ii  gentlemen 
coming  from  the  Southwest  will  propose  to  apply  the 
two  per  cent,  fund  of  their  States  to  this  object,  he 
would  make  no  objection  to  it.  One  objection  to  the 
amendment  was,  that  they  had  no  estimates,  and  knew 
not  the  length  of  the  road,  or  how  it  was  to  be  con- 
■tructed.  He  must  oppose  this  new  proposition, 
coming  in- at  this  late  stage-  of  an  important  bill.  Let 
^ntlemen  propose  a  bill  for  making  the  surveys,  and 
he  should  vote  for  it,  and  when  full  information  was  ob- 
tained, he  had  no  doubt  but  the  measure  would  pass  on 
a  proper  application. 

Mr.  BLACK  observed  that  the  proposition  was  bare- 
ly lor  repairing  a  road  already  laid  out,  on  which  the 
mail  had  long  been  carried.  It  had  been  said  that  this 
project  would  expend  ten  millions  of  dollars.  This 
could  oot  be  so.  For  the  two  peiicent.  fund  had  long 
been  expended.  If  this  appropriation  was  to  be  made 
in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  was  constitutional,  it  certainly 
was  not  unconstitutional  to  make  this  road  in  the  south- 
western States.  It  certainly  was  of  far  greater  iroport- 
an<:e  than  any  road  contemplated  in  the  bill,  and  he  was 
surprised  at  gentlemen's  opposition  to  it. 

After  some  remarks  from  Bfessrs.  MORRIS,  CR1T- 
TRNDBN,  and  PORTER, 

On  taking  the  question,  Mr.  Black's  motion  to 
amend  was  lost:  Yeas  6,  nays  34,  as  follows: 

TxAS — Messrs.  Black,  Clay,  Crittenden,  Goldsbo- 
rotig^hy  Moore,  Porter — 6. 

Nats— Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Calhoun, 
Cuthbert,  Ewing  of  Illinois,  £wing  of  Ohio,  Grundy, 
Hendricks,  Hill,  Hubbard,  Kent,  King  of  Alabams, 


King  of  Georgia,  Knight,  Leigh,  Linn,  McKean,  Morris, 
NichoLs,  Niles,  Bobbins,  Robinson,  Buggies,  Sheplev, 
Swift,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Walker,  Waff, 
Webster,  White,  Wright— 34. 

On  motibn  of  Mr.  NAUDAIN,  the  bill  was  further 
amended,  by  providing  that  the  money  appropriated  for 
the  completion  of  the  road  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  shall  be  expended  for  the  completion  of 
the  greatest  continuous  portion  of  such  road  possible,  so 
that  such  finished  parts  shall  be  surrendered  to  said 
States  respectively. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN  then  moved  to  amend  the  bill 
by  striking  out  the  wt^rds  **  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  fund 
reserved  for  making  roads  leading  to  said  States." 

After  some  further  remarks  from  Messrs.  CRITTEN- 
DEN and  NILES, 

The  Senate  adjourned  over  to  Monday. 

MoFDAT,  Mabch  7, 

The  honorable  R.  C.  Nicholas  was  announced  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  under  the  or> 
der  of  the  House,  appointed  by  the  Chair,  in  the  room 
of  the  honorable  John  Ttlkb. 

ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  petition  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  praying  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Calhoubt 
that  the  petition  be  not  received. 

Mr.  CUTHBERT  observed  that  the  indisposition  un- 
der which  he  labored,  as  well  as  the  extreme  length  to 
which  this  discussion  had  been  carried,  would  make  hiih 
prefer,  if  he  could  think  it  proper  to  do  so,  to  avoid  ad- 
dressing the  Senate  on  this  occasion.  At  best,  he  should 
be  able  to  speak  but  briefly,  and  with  his  usual  difficulty, 
and  he  should  incur  no  Hsk,  therefore,  of  being  charged 
with  having  unnecessarily  protracted  the  debate.  This 
certainly  was  a  subject  on  which,  as  an  individual,  he 
could  not  feel  indifferent;  and  if  he  could  be  so,  he 
should  only  be  criminal  to  the  deepest  interests  and 
feelings  of  the  people  he  represented.  He  should, 
therefore,  on  a  few  points  which  appeared  (o  be  the 
most  important,  express  the  opinions  he  had  formed;  and 
here  let  him  be  understood  in  making  a  clear  and  uni- 
form distinction,  in  all  that  he  might  say,  between  those 
who  lead  and  those  who  follow— between  those  .who, 
under  the  influence  of  vanity  and  a  criminal  ambition, 
had  meditated  and  attempted  the  wildest  and  most  dan- 
g^ous  projects,  and  those  well  disposed  persons  who, 
misled  by  a  mistaken  philanthropy,  may  yet  recover 
their  sober  and  steady  judgment.  He  hoped,  nay,  he 
felt  confident,  that  they  would  recover  from  their  delu- 
sions. * 

Do  I  (said  Mr.  C.)  feel  any  apprehensions  of  a  dan- 
gerous increase  and  wide-spread  prevalence  of  the  spirit 
of  abolition?  I  do  not,  (said  he,) — I  would  belie  my  own 
judgment,  if  I  felt  any  serious  disturbance  on  this  sub- 
ject. Why  am  I  (said  he)  insensible  to  these  terrors? 
For  this  plain  and  obvious  reason,  that  the  spirit  of  abo- 
lition was  not  an  American  spirit)  it  was  transplanted 
from  a  foreign  soil;  it  belonged  not  here,  and  was  a  base 
mockery  of  what  had  passed  in  another  country,  whose 
relations  to  their  slave  population  were  not  only  not 
similar  to  ours,  but  stood  in  absolute  contrast  with  them. 
Has  this  spirit  (said  Mr.  C.)  grown  amon^  ourselves? 
has  it  originated  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  or  has  it 
been  caught  by  contagion  from  England?  It  was  caught 
by  contagion,  certainly,  for  it  had  nothine  proper  to 
American  growth,  nothing  congenial  with  American 
feelings,  and  was  wholly  foreign  and  unsuited  to  the 
genius  of  our  people.  Then,  if  it  came  across  the  At- 
Untie,  if  it  had  not  kindred  feeling  here,  was  there  any 
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reason  to  apprehend  that  it  would  ever  take  a  firm  root 
in  our  soil?  He  felt  assured  not.  The  colonies  of  Eng- 
land, wllere  abolition  took  place,  were  all  governed  with 
as  absolute  a  sway  by  the  mother  country,  as  the  slaves 
in  this  country  were  ruled  by  their  masters.  They  had 
no  privilege  of  self-government;  they  had  not  even  the 
privilege  of  interposing  their  advice  when  the  mother 
country  was  about  to  take  from  them  their  property; 
their  fate  was  absolutely  determined  by  the  will  of  the 
mother  country,  and  they  could  not  even  raise  a  voice 
of  their  own,  to  delay  the  evils  which  that  Government 
was  about  to  inflict  upon  them.  And  what  then  was  the 
character  of  the  white  population  of  the  West  India 
islands?  Had  these  people  ever  any  fixed  character? 
The  owners  of  property  in  the  West  Indies  were  not 
even,  a  majority  of  them,  residents  there.  A  few  luxu- 
rious feeble  slaveholders  resided  in  the  mother  country; 
these  were  represented  in  the  islands  by  their  agents; 
also  a  small  number  sent  from  Europe  to  manage  the 
business  of  these  non-residents,  and  there  being  no  in- 
spection of  society  there,  they  led  depraved  and  licen- 
tious lives,  destined  to  a  short  period.  The  whole  de- 
sire of  the  owners  residing  in  the  mother  country  was 
to  exact  as  much  as  possible  from  their  estates  in  the 
colonies  for  the  maintenance  of  their  luxuries  at  home, 
and  their  vast  possessions  in  the  islands  were  managed  by 
the  agents,  solely  with  a  view  to  their  selfish  interests. 
'Was  this  the  relative  condition  of  the  while  and  black 
population  in  the  southern  States;  and  was  such  a  state 
of  society  as  he  had  described  to  be  found  in  them? 
Why,  every  gentleman's  good  sense  revolted  at  the 
comparison.  Our  States  were  actual  sovereignties, 
combined  together  into  one  great  republic.  Here,  then, 
was  the  difference  between  this  country  and  the  British 
colonies.  The  question  as  to  emancipation  was  not  the 
same  with  us  as  with  them;  it  was  not  only  not  similar, 
but  in  direct  contradiction  to  it. 

These  several  State  Governments  not  only  administer- 
ed all  their  own  internal  concerns  by  their  own  laws, 
but  all  the  other  State  Governments  were  in  no  manner 
permitted  to  interfere  them.  They  watched  over  the 
peculiar  safety  and  interests  of  their  own  citizens,  and 
were  not  to  be  regarded,  not  even  to  be  looked  at,  by 
the  Governments  of  their  sister  States.  Here,  then, 
was  a  strong  reason  why  we  ought  not  to  feel  any  appre- 
hensions of  the  progress  of  the  spirit  of  abolition.  A 
state  of  society,  such  as  he  had  described  in  England 
\ind  her  colonies,  existed  not  here.  We  had  a  numerous, 
^ctive,  and  spirited  population,  advancing  every  moment 
in  all  that  belonged  to  morals  and  intelligence— a  popu- 
lation in  which  general  education  was  an  actual  passion, 
in  which  to  enlighten  the  people  was  a  principal  care. 
All  that  could  dignify,  all  that  could  strengthen,  all  that 
Could  adorn  human  nature,  was  here  found;  it  was  na- 
tive, and  not  of  to-day,  but  came  to  us  through  a  series 
of  generations.  And  second  to  that  state  of  society;  the 
relations  subsisting  between  masters  and  slaves  had,  for 
a  series  of  years,  been  approaching  to  that  state  of  per- 
fection which  had  never  before  been  exhibited  in  any 
slavehulding  country.  Could  any  one  suppose  that  a 
population  such  as  this  could  be  disturbed  by  the  ill- 
directed  efforts  of  a  parcel  of  miserable  deluded  fanatics? 
No  change  in  their  situation  could  be  made  without 
actual  ruin,  without  actual  extermination.  Hence  the 
gloomy  and  alarming  picture  drawn  by  his  friend  from 
South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Faestox,]  a  picture  which  owed 
the  darkness  of  its  colors  to  the  strength  of  his  own  im- 
aginationj  a  picture  which  was  designed  from  the  regions 
of  romance,  and  not  from  sober  reality,  had  no  terrors 
for  thero;  one  glance  at  a  brighter  prospect,  and  truth 
owning  its  sway,  they  were  freed  from  the  melancholy 
presentiments  but  momentarily  indulged.  Then,  what 
was  to  be  thought  of  the  folly  of  those  abolitionists  who, 


with  such  a  Government  as  ours,  with  such  a  popahf 
tion,  and  with  such  relations  of  society,  could  hope  to 
propagate  their  miserable  delusions?  What  musk  be 
thought  of  their  wickedness,  as  well  as  their  total  doti- 
tution  of  all  the  common  feelings  of  humanity?  Did  Ihey 
not  show  the  weakness  of  their  understandings,  as  well 
as  the  depravity  of  their  hearts?  And  who  and  what  were 
they  ?  Boys  from  the  cloisters  of  a  college,  ignorant  ef 
the  form  and  spirit  of  our  free  institutions,  and  uskp 

3uainted  with  the  state  of  society,  their  blinded  and  ill- 
irected  philanthropy  would  intermeddle  with;  bigoted 
priests,  forgetting  their  sacred  ca]lin|^  and  the  service  of 
their  God,  regardless  of  that  holy  religion  whose  leading 
principle  was  peace  and  good  will  among  men,  woaU 
introduce  discontent,  discord,  and  even  rebellioo,  where 
there  was  contentment,  happiness^  and  peace;  others 
of  the  vain,  ambitious,  and  restless,  who,  conscioosof 
the  want  of  those  moral  and  intellectual  powers  whack 
alone  are  truly  calculated  to  elevate  the  individual,  «ek 
to  rise  into  consequence  by  the  aid  of  a  popular  delofios. 
What  was  the  leader  of  all  these?  Who  and  what  wv 
he?  Had  he  been  marked  out  by  the  Almighty,  and 
gifted  with  those  great  and  powerful  intellectual  qoii- 
ties  with  which  Providence  endows  those  who  are  to 
aceomplish  g^reat  revolutions?  He  had  never  beard  tbit 
this  individual  ever  possessed  any  such  attributes.  Be 
was  not  a  Wilberforce,  to  draw  with  him  the  feeliogs 
and  opinions  of  a  nation  in  favor  of  universal  eiBancipa* 
tion.  Here  (Mr.  C.  said)  he  would  observe  that  if  Wil- 
berforce had  been  an  American,  he  would  have  been  in 
anti-abolitionist;  he  would  never  have  sought  to  aher 
such  a  state  of  society  as  exists  in  the  slaveholdiii( 
States,  and  never  would  have  mcurred  the  risk  of  pro- 
ducing such  fearful  evils  in  a  population  where  Iheic 
was  so  little  tliat  required  amelioration.  Was  there  aiqr 
one  who  supposed  that  an  enlightened  statesman,  po>- 
sessing  the  talents,  the  general  intelliiircnce,  the  en- 
larged and  liberal  views  of  society  and  of  the  principles 
of  government  that  Wilberforce  did,  would  cherish  for 
•  a  moment  the  wild  and  visionary  schemes  of  tliese  abo- 
litionists? Was  there  any  man  on  that  floor,  whether 
from  the  North  or  from  the  Soutli,  who  avowed  biiMW 
an  abolitionist?  If  there  was,  let  him  speak.  Thcie 
was  none,  then— not  one.  Here  was  an  answer  to  the 
abolitionists.  There  was  not  one  man  on  ilial  floor  ww> 
avowed  himself  a  follower  of  this  pitiful  mockery  » 
English  philanthropy. 

If  our  Government  and  the  connexions  of  our  ^^^^^ 
and  Government  were  such  %a  he  had  described  tlicm,»w 
as  every  gentleman  believed  them  to  be;  if  their  influence 
was  felt  as  he  had  supposed  throughout  the  countryi  {^ 
to  doubt  that  they  were  so  felt  would  be  to  doubt  tw 
ours  was  a  thinking  and  sagacious  people;)  if  such  vas 
the  character  of  the  American  people  who  had  unifonn- 
ly  exprcs&ed  their  detestation  of  the  plans  of  the  aboli- 
tionists, then  let  him  say  that,  so  far  from  being  ^^^^' 
ced  by  any  terrors  arising  from  the  events  of  the  l«f 
year,  his  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  Union,  an^  ^ 
the  permanency  (Jf  our  free  institutions^  had  be^ 
strengthened.  No  man  who  had  attentively  obserttfl 
the  progress  for  years  of  certain  doctrines,  but  tBio> 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  strenuous  and  peroe^e- 
ring  attempts  would  be  made  for  the  emancipation  o(w6 
African  race  in  this  country.  He  believed  every  gentle- 
man knew  tliis,  and  the  only  question  was,  would  o^ 
would  not  the  American  people  encourage  such  attempt 
Did  they  encourage  them?  No.  Was  saying  that  they 
discouraged  them  using  a  term  sufficiently  strong^ 
Every  where  these  attempts  had  been  met  by  the  ^^ 
decided  opposition^-every where  it  bad  ejicounlertJt»J 
universal  scorn  and  detestation  of  the  commuuityi  ^ 
the  feeling  with  which  this  spirit  of  abolition  bad  been 
met  had  of  iUelf  been  sufliicieDl  to  kindle  and  strengthen 
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B  the  Bpirit  of  American  patriotism.  And  was  patriotism 
I  a  mere  word  to  flatter  the  people,  or  to  adorn  a  speech 
i  with  rhetorical  flourishes?  No.  It  was  a  holy  feeling, 
n  springing  from  the  purest  and  noblest  principles  of  our 
r  nature,  and,  where  government  was  well  understood, 
^  gtre  double  force  to  every  social  virtue. 
[•  Our  people  had  evinced  that  patriotism  in  resisting 
•  with  energy  and  success  that  wide-spread  and  wild  spirit 
ii  of  fimaticism  which  threatened  to  produce  jealousies  and 
beart-bomings  in  a  united  and  happy  country;  and  so 
:  fat  from  the  events  of  the  past  year  having  tended  to 
weaken  the  bonds  of  this  Union,  they  were  only  calcu- 
kted  to  show  its  durability  and  its  strength.  As  the 
lofty  pine  on  the  mountains  becomes  more  firmly  rooted 
IS  it  is  sliaken  by  the  tempest,  so  had  the  love  for  this 
Union  taken  deeper  root  in  our  hearts.  As  we  watch 
over  the  infant  sleeping  in  our  arms,  it  becomes  nearer 
and  dearer  to  our  hearts,  so  was  this  Union  more  deeply 
rooted  in  our  afTections  the  more  it  was  cherished.  Yes, 
be  felt  with  his  friend  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Kive]  how 
kindly  they  were  treated  by  their  northern  fellow-citi- 
sens.  They  did  not  (said  Mr.  C.)  coldly  do  their  duty 
to  us  as  signified  by  tlie  terms  of  the  constitution.  With 
a  warm  affection  for  their  southern  brethren  they  rush- 
ed to  their  aid;  with  a  strong  and  willing  indignation 
they  rebuked  the  spirit  of  discord  and  mischief;  and  with 
a  generous  zeal  put  themselves  in  hostile  array  against 
those  we  have  a  right  to  term  our  enemies.  I'hey  had 
(aid  Mr.  C.)  done  us  full  justice,- and  that  justice  was 
given  with  a  promptitude  and  warmth  of  feeling  truly 
consistent  with  the  American  character. 

There  was  one  principle  which  had  not  been  recog- 
nised in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  and  gave  him 
greater  confidence  in  the  strength  of  our  institutions.  It 
was  this:  although  this  debate  bad  been  protracted  to  an 
unusual  degree,  and  accompanied  with  all  that  energy 
which  belonged  to  the  American  character,  yet,  with  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  harmony  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  legislative  body  in  the  world,  they  all  concurred 
in  the  desire  to  accomplish  one  object,  differing  only  as 
to  the  manner  of  accomplishing  it;  and  the  result  was, 
that,  throughout  the  country,  there  was  a  strong  party 
formed  in  nvor  of  all  that  was  good  against  that  which 
was  evil,  and  a  powerful  influence  was  now  operating 
against  tliese  miserable  fanatics  for  the  safety  of  our  in« 
stitutions.  _  There  is  another  additional  point  of  strength 
(said  Mr.  C.)  in  our  position,  which  would  soon  be- 
come well  known  to  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  ihat  these  liberated  blacks  (should  the 
abolitionists  succeed  in  their  projects)  would  find  no 
spot  on'  which  to  rest  a  foot  in  this  widely  expanded 
Union.  Would  they  find  it  in  New  York?  Let  the 
events  of  the  last  season  speak.  Would  they  find  it  in 
friendly  Philadelphia?  No.  The  tumultuous  assemblages 
in  that  city,  the  well  known  state  of  popular  feelings 
there,  as  evinced  not  long  ago,  sufliciently  showed  that 
the  black  portion  of  its  population  would  never  be  i»uf- 
fered  to  increase. 

I  pronounce  (said  Mr.  C.)  that  there  is  a  stronger 
natural  horror  and  aversion  for  the  black  race  in  the 
North  tlian  in  the  South.  What,  then,  would  be  the 
consequences  of  emancipation?  If  the  northern  people 
could  not  tolerate  the  small  number  of  blacks  now  among 
tiiem,  how  would  they  admit  the  vast  number  that  will 
be  set  at  large  by  the  plan  of  emancipation?  And  if  they 
would  not  admit  them,  were  they  to  be  caged  up  with 
the  people  of  the  South  fur  mutual  massacre  and  de- 
struction ?  No;  the  inevitable  consequences  of  emanci- 
pation, so  readily  presented  to  the  view,  showed  the  ab- 
surdity and  impossibility  of  the  scheme,  and  that  it  never 
could  gain  strength  or  durability  among  a  reflecting  and 
reasoning  people. 
He  would  say  one  word  as  to  the  two  propositions  be- 


fore the  Senate  for  the  disposal  of  the  memorial;  the  one 
not  to  receive  the  memorial  at  all,  and  the  other  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  then  reject  its  prayer.  He  should  separate 
himself,  in  the  vote  he  should  give  with  regard  to  the 
first,  from  friends  with  whom  he  had  acted;  friends  they 
were;  and  when  he  spoke  of  the  sincerity  and  purity  of 
their  course  in  that  body,  he  did  not  speak  vain  words. 
He  knew  that  they  were  influenced  by  a  sincere  and 
honest  conviction  that  the  pressing  of  the  first  motion 
was  not  for  the  public  ^ood;  but  his  judgment  diflTered 
from  theirs,  and  he  beheved  it  to  be  his  duty  to  support 
the  first  motion,  though  he  held  that  belief  with  great 
diffidence,  because  he  saw  the  whole  force  of  the  reasons 
which  gentlemen  urged  against  it. 

Of  the  two  propositions  before  the  Senate,  he  fell  him* 
self  compelled  to  vote  for  that  which  was  the  strongest 
in  opposition  to  the  memorial.  He  had  found  no  consti- 
tutional reasons  for  opposing  this  measure,  no  well- 
founded  objections,  under  a  proper  construction  of  the 
constitution,  to  giving  this  vote  such  as  his  friends  be- 
lieved; it  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  violating  that  part 
of  the  constitution  which  secured  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble  and  petition  for  a  redress  of 
grievances.  The  first  step,  with  regard  to  the  right  of 
petition,  it  was  not  pretended  had  been  prevented. 
The  people  had  assembled  without  let  or  hinder|ince,  and 
had  petitioned.  The  question,  then,  was,  how  this  vote 
would  aflTect  the  second  part  of  the  right  of  petition,  and 
how  far  the  petition  was  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
With  respect  to  the  latter,  it  was  not  pretended  by  any 
one  that  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  a  grier- 
ance  of  which  the  petitioners  had  a  right  to  complain; 
and  as  to  the  first,  the  petitioners  had  a  hearing,  and 
their  petition  had  been  fully  discussed.  The  member 
who  introduces  a  petition  states  the  substance  of  it,  and 
any  member  may  demand  that  it  shall  be  read.  Then, 
what  was  denied  to  the  petitioner?  Was  he  indignantly 
refused  a  hearing?  By  no  means.  I'he  motion  applied 
not  to  the  petitioners  themselves,  but  to  the  substance 
of  their  petition. 

You  make  (said  Mr.  C)  the  most  prompt  and  deci- 
ded objection  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition- which  the 
rules  of  the  body  permit,  and  you  do  it  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  feelings  of  those  who  presented  it.  You  say  to 
them  no  more  than  a  kind  and  indulgent  parent  has  a 
right  to  say  to  his  own  child:  that  their  request  is  so  un- 
reasonable that  the  granting  of  it  would  be  productive  of 
so  much  mischief  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  others, 
that  it  could  not  for  a  moment  be  listened  to.  Was  this 
unkind,  or  language  unbecoming  a  parent  addressing 
his  child?  Your  purpose  (said  Mr.  C)  is  to  warn  them, 
in  the  most  decided  terms,  that  to  persevere  would  bring 
ruin  on  themselves,  as  well  as  produce  the  most  fearful 
evils;  and  you  entreat  them  to  abandon  a  course  de- 
structive of  the  best  interests  of  the  political  family, 
without  producing  the  least  good  to  themselves  or  to 
those  for  whom  their  sympathies  were  excited. 

The  rule  (said  Mr.  C)  under  which  this  motion  was 
made  was  founded  on  the  constitution  itself;  and,  so  far 
from  determining  that  you  shall  receive  a  petition,  it 
made  the  first  question  to  determine  whether  it  shall  or 
shall  not  be  received.  What,  then,  was  their  duty?  It 
is  a  duty  (said  Mr.  C)  which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  to 
thuse  whom  we  represent,  and  to  the  petitioners,  to 
express  what  we  know  to  be  the  determination  of  the 
whole  southern  people  on  the  subject,  in  the  most  deci- 
ded aiid  most  intelligible  form.  Should  the  petitioners 
not  know  this,  they  might  be  led  into  a  course  of  per- 
severance productive  of  great  and  continued  excite- 
ment; and  what  might  now  be  resisted  by  quick  and 
decided  action  might  hereafter  be  more  difficult  to  quell, 
and  not  to  be  put  down  but  by  a  heated  and  protracted 
debate,  shaking  the  very  foundations  of  this  republic. 
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We  tell  these  petitioner!  (said  he^  that  the  subject  is 
one  of  such  delicacy,  that  Us  agitation  is  so  dangerous, 
that  they  shall  not  even  touch  it.  Was  not  tnls  the 
feeling  of  the  whole  Senate^  And,  if  so,  was  it  not 
their  right  and  their  duty  to  tell  the  petitioners  so,  that 
they  might  at  once  be  induced  to  ab|indon  their  designs? 

The  whole  Senate  felt  confident  that  the  people  of 
this  country  would  not  give  countenance  to  the  projects 
of  these  abolitionists;  and  therefore,  in  refusing  to  re- 
ceive the  petition,  they  would  be  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  majority.  There  was  one 
delicate  point  in  this  question  which  they  must  meet 
lace  to  face.  There  was  a  project  entertained  by  many 
g^od  men  to  touch  this  subject  as  it  regarded  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  some  gentlemen  were  obliged  to 
acknowledge  it{  and  he  told  them,  and  told  them  in 
good  time,  that  to  touch  this  subject  here  was  to  touch 
it  in  the  southern  States.  The  people  of  the  South 
would  regard  such  legislation  as  the  breach  through 
which  their  invaders  would  march,  to  spread  ruin,  dev- 
astation, and  blood,  over  their  country,  lie  called  on 
gentlemen,  then,  to  check  this  spirit,  which  would  lead 
to  wo  and  disaster.  I  tell  them  (said  he)  to  warn  their 
people  not  to  approach  this  subject.  In  the  singular 
structure  of  the  human  mind,  the  firmest  convictions 
might  rest  on  erroneous  foundations,  and  it  became  not 
one  situated  as  he  was  to  predict  with  certainty  that  it 
was  impossible  that  the  spirit  of  abolition  should  ever 
be  prevalent  in  this  country.  He  now  believed  that  it 
never  could;  but  as  there  seemed,  in  the  estimation  of 
many,  to  be  some  danger  of  it,  he  Warned  gentlemen  of 
the  necessity  of  adopting  such  measures  as  would  effec- 
tually put  down  this  spirit  while  there  was  yet  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  said,  before  the  question  on  receiving 
the  petition  was  taken,  he  owed  it  to  himself,  as  well  as 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject  which  they  were 
about  to  decide  on,  to  present  some  additional  views  to 
those  already  given  by  him  at  an  early  period  of  the 
session,  in  support  of  the  vote  which  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  give. 

Sensibly  alive,  as  he  was,  to  every  thing  which  might 
menace  the  great  intereaU  of  the  South,  and  fixed  in 
his  determination,  as  he  was,  to  guard  agfainst  every 
attempt,  lo  far  as  he  could,  to  interfere  with  those  in- 
terests, yet  he  could  not  but  express  his  regret  at  the 
exaggerated  representations  which  had  been  so  often 
indulged  in  by  gentlemen,  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
to  prove  tliat  the  abolition  party  (if  party  they  could  be 
called)  had  increased  to  a  dangerous  and  alarming 
extent. 

If  (said  Mr.  B)  a  southern  planter  had  chanced  to 
enter  the  Senate  chamber  when  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  PnssToa]  was  address- 
ing it  a  few  days  since  on  *his  subject,  he  would  have 
imagined  that  a  proposition  for  the  immediate  emanci- 
pation of  slaverv  was  under  consideration;  that  a  vital 
blow  had  already  been  aimed  at  the  great  interests  of 
the  South,  which  required  the  most  determined  and 
energetic  resisUnce.  What,  sir,  would  have  been  his 
surprise,  after  hearing  the  eloquent  picture  of  the  dan- 

J^ers  to  which  we  were  said  to  be  exposed,  when  he  had 
earned  that  there  was  not  only  no  proposition  of  that 
kind  made  by  any  member,  but  that  the  doctrine  of 
abolition  was  repudiated  by  almost  every  individual, 
who  had  a  seat  in  eitlier  of  the  halls  of  Congress?  tie 
would  venture  to  say,  that  on  no  question  which  had 
ever  agitated  the  public  mind,  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Government  to  this  time,  had  there  been  so  much 
unanimity  of  sentiment  as  had  been  expressed,  in  Con- 
gress and  out  of  Congress,  in  opposition  to  the  fanatical 
movements  which  had  taken  place  in  some  portions  of 
the  North.  If  (said  Mr.  B.)  the  honorable  gentleman 
[Mr.  PaasTozi]  can  make  good  his  esse,  if  he  can  estab- 


lish the  existence  of  the  danger  which  he  supposes  to 
exist  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  he,  for  sae, 
would  be  prepared  to  leave  the  station  which  bis  oss- 
stituents  had  assigned  him  here,  and  retom  hone  Md 
warn  them  to  take  the  proper  steps  for  their  osrn ^ 
fence.  He  r^oieed,  however,  that  s  slate  of  thii^ 
existed  far  different  from  that  which  was,  in  a  greil 
de^ee,  but  the  creation  of  the  gentleman's  vivid  inagi- 
nation. 

The  honorable  ^tlemen  had  profesKd  amosftanxioii 
desire  that  the  citizens  of  the  South  should  be  contctlf 
informed  as  to  the  true  state  of  things  to  the  North,  n 
regard  to  this  question,  and  the  extent  and  msgnitudeof 
the  danger  which  menaced  them.  He  regretted  tint  tte 
gentleman,  in  the  anxiety  of  his  wish  to  famish  correct 
information  to  the  South,  had  omitted,  alnM)M  entird;^, 
the  testimony  which  had  been  most  abundantly  bonw, 
with  few  exceptions,  by  every  man  to  the  North  of  dii* 
tinction  and  prominence  in  public  life,  while  he  seend 
to  give  credence  to  the  statements  of  the  abolitioniiLs 
who  had  artfully  sought  every  means  to  exhibit  their 
strength,  in  the  most  imposing  manner,  on  paper. 

The  course  pursued  by  many  gentlemen  in  the  pro- 
g^ss  of  this  diseussion  was  to  him  one  of  astont^ment. 
Msny  of  those  who  bad  addressed  the  Senate  on  H  had 
relied  on  the  testimony  of  the  abolitionists  theimelTci. 
to  prove  that  their  cause  was  progreasinr.  He  AwU 
indeed  think  it  strange  on  a  trial  at  laW|  if  either  sioitor 
or  his  counsel  in  a  cburt  was  to  assail  a  man's  cbsrscter, 
and  should  afterwards  be  found  relying  on  his  evidence 
to  make  out  *  their  ease.  Most  of  the  gentlemen  vko 
oppose  the  receiving  of  these  petitions  have  denounced 
the  abolitionists  as  the  most  vile  and  criminal  of  me^ 
in  all  of  which  he  concurred;  and  most  of  them,  in  tlie 
same  speeches,  here  read  from  the  papers  and  pamphlett 
of  the  same  men,  to  make  out  the  existence  of  «*«• 
gerous  and  alarming  state  of  feeling  to  the  North  « 
the  subject  of  slavery.  He  thought  it  against  eftfT 
rule  of  evidence,  as  understood  in  courts  of  law,  tlistn 
individual,  after  having  discredited  a  witness,  *«* 
cUim  for  him  any  degree  of  weigl^t,  if  he  should  after- 
wards produce  him  to  testify  in  his  behalf. 

Much  had  been  said  about  insults  which  the  Soulli 
was  subjected  to,  by  the  introduction  of  the  petitions. 
This  had  been  appealed  to  as  a  strong  circuimtance 
against  receiving  them.  What  was  his  surprise,  theSj 
at  hearing  honorable  gentlemen,  in  the  cotirse  of  Ihor 
Speeches,  read  many  of  the  most  abusive  and  inwltisf 
extracts  from  abolition  papers  and  pamphlets?  Wnw 
had  become  of  that  fastidious  delicacy,  what  hsd  be- 
come of  that  insulted  feeling,  of  which  we  had  ''^"j* 
much?  These  extrscts  were  worse,  much  worsei  tbtn 
any  langusge  used  in  the  petitions;  yet  they  had  bf« 
openly  read  by  gentlemen  in  the  Senate,  who  couW  «* 
submit  to  the  Insult  of  receiving  the  petitions.  F^ 
their  language,  one  would  have  supposed  thst  tlwy 
would  as  soon  have  worn  the  shirt  of  Nessus,  fsm^  *" 
fabulous  story  for  inflicting  the  severest  pain  on  tlj^ 
who  wore  it,  as  in  any  way  to  have  handled,  much  W 
read,  these  incendiary  publications.  Mr.  B.  ssid  g^J^ 
men  had  not  only  read  in  their  places  here  most  otw* 
stvc  extracts  from  these  publications,  but  they  had  ii^ 
corporated  them  into  their  speeches,  to  be  issued  froj" 
the  daily  press  of  this  city  throughout  the  country.  /" 
this  way,  and  by  the  aid  of  gentlemen  represenlff* 
some  of  the  southern  States,  incendiary  matter  n^ 
been  propagated  to  an  extent  which  the  aboKtloniJo 
could  not  have  done  themselves  by  years  of  '*!'**rf'|I, 
perseverance.  Three  daily  papers  were  P****'****^  la- 
this city,  circulating  through  the  remotest  P"*'^  [J! 
country;  and  in  performing  their  duty  to  report  iB* 
speeches  of  members  of  Congress,  their  colum'^.. 
different  periods  of  the  session,  had  been  fill^  ^ 
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very  many  containing^  matter  of  this  kind.  The  aboli- 
tioiiists  bad  been  very  properly  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  abuse  the  privileges  of  the  mail,  by  transmit- 
tiog  publications  of  an  incendiary  character  through  it. 
Not  so  waa  it  with  the  speeches  of  members  of  Con- 
gTemi  on  them  there  was  no  restriction;  and  to  many  of 
them  were  the  abolitionists  indebted  for  sending  to  the 
South  their  fanatical  eiFusions;  wbicli,  but  for  that  cir- 
cumstance, muet  have  remained  in  deserved  contempt 
•nd  obscurity.  This  too,  said  he,  had  been  done  by 
^eotlemen  who  could  not  for  a  moment  allow  the  peti- 
tions to  be  received,  in  obedience  to  the  high  injunctions 
of  the  constitution,  as  regarded  the  right  of  petition, 
although  there  was  a  certainty  that  the  Senate  would  not 
entertain  the  objects  of  the  petitioners  for  a  moment, 
but,  after  being  in  possession  of  it,  would  stamp  their 
condemnation  on  it,  by  rejection  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  B.  sMd  that  himself  and  others  from  the  South, 
who  acted  with  him  on  this  occasion,  had  been  diarged 
with  dividing  the  South  on  this  question.  He  repelled 
the  charge  as  unsustained  by  the  whole  history  or  peti- 
tions^ in  regard  to  the  question  of  slavery,  from  an  early 
day  of  our  Government.  -  It  had  been  the  uniform  prac- 
tice of  Congress  to  receive  them  in  relation  to  this  Dis- 
trict, and  Itad  been  constantly  voted  for  and  acquiesced 
.in  by  the  most  wise  and  patriotic  men  from  the  Soalh. 
Congress  had  heretofore  wisely  given  them  a  silent  di- 
rection, and  had  thus  avoided  the  ill-advised  eourse 

•  which  had  this  session  been  taken,  and  which  every 
boar  admonished  us  was  pregnant  with  the  greatest  evil. 
It  was  not  his  friends  who  had  divided  the  South  on  this 
occaaionf  but  it  was  those  who  had  thought  proper  to 
take  a  diiFerent  course  than  that  heretofore  taken  by 
tlie  southern  representatives  who  had  produced  the  di- 
vision— ay,  not  only  divided  the  South,  but  had  divided 
irom  themselves,  by  pursuing  a  different  course  from 
that  taken  by  them  on  former  occasions  in  respect  to 
.this  question.  Mr.  B.  here  referred  to  the  journals  of 
the  Senate  at  the  session  of  1833  and  1834,  and  that  of 
1834  and  1835.  In  the  former,  several  petitions  in  favor 
of  abolition  in  the  District  of  Columbia  had  been  pre- 
sented in  the  Senate,  in  the  course  of  the  latter,  a  num- 
ber more  bad  been  presented  at  different  periods  of  the 
session;  all  of  which  were  not  only  received,  but  honor- 
ed with  a  reference  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  without  opposition  from  a  single  individual  of 
that  body,  and,  consequently,  by  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  Senate.     The  Senators  from  South  Carolina  were 

'  then  members  of  this  body,  and  must  have  acquiesced 
in  this  course.  Most  of  the  gentlemen  at  present  mem- 
bers of  this  body  from  the  South,  and  who  now  oppose 

•  the  simple  reception  of  these  petitions,  were  then  be- 
longing to  it,  and  must  likewise  nave  assented  to  the  dis- 
position made  of  them.  He  repeated,  therefore,  that  it 
was  not  those  who  acted  with  him  on  this  occasion  who 
had  contributed  to  divide  the  South,  but  it  was  those 
who  now  raised  the  question  out  of  which  this  debate 
had  sprung,  who  had  produced  that  division,  and  had 
even  done  more«-had  divided  from  the  course  formerly 
pursued  by  themselves. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it  hap- 
pened that  gentlemen  thought  so  differently  from  what 
they  had  done  in  the  years  1834  and  1835.  Was  it  be- 
cause this  happened  to  be  the  year  1836.' 

it  had  been  charged  (said  Mr.  B.)  against  those  with 
whom  he  acted,  by  one  of  the  Senators  from  South  Car- 
olina, that  they  had  introduced  topics  of  a  party  and 
political  character  into  this  debate.  What  motive  or 
what  inducement  could  they  have  in  connecting  party 
politics  with  this  question?  On  the  contrary,  it  was  that 
very  connexion  which  himself  and  his  friends  had  con- 
stantly deprecated  as  beings  fraught  with  the  most  per- 
nicipus  consequences  to  the  whole  country.     The  gen- 


tieman's  usually  faithful  memory  had  not  served  him 
well  on  this  occasion.  Did  he  not  remember  that  his 
colleague  had  but  a  short  time  before  that  exhibited  in 
the  Senate  an  abolition  paper,  and  had  sought  to  con- 
nect with  it  the  n^mes  of  two  distinguished  individuals, 
candidates  for  high  offices,  when  it  was  promptly  stated 
by  a  member  on  this  floor  that  the  paper  so  exhibited 
was  one  of  inveterate  enmity  to  the  cause  which  it  had 
pretended  to  espouse,  and  had  assumed  that  euise  the 
more  fully  to  accomplish  its  purposes  of  political  hatred.^ 

[Mr.  PassToir,  in  explanation,  said  he  did  not  intend 
to  attach  blame  to  either  political  party,  if  he  was  so  un- 
derstood.] 

Mr.  B.  said  he  was  happy  to  hear  the  gentleman  dis- 
claim making  the  imputation  which  he  had  understood 
him  to  make.  He  well  knew  the  untiring  efforts  which 
partisan  politicians,  and  editors  of  newspapers  of  a  cer- 
tain political  cast,  were  making  to  connect  this  question 
with  party  politics. 

It  had  been  urged  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  mo- 
tion to  refuse  to  receive  the  petition,  that  it  would  have 
the  effect  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  abolitionists  if  the 
doors  of  Congress  were  closed  against  them.  He  could 
not  believe  that  it  would  produce  the  result  which  seem- 
ed to  be  so  confidently  anticipated  by  some  Senators. 
The  tendency  of  such  a  course  would  be  far  more  likely 
to  aid  their  designs  and  increase  their  8trengt|i  than  to 
put  them  down.  It  would  enable  them  to  take  shelter, 
from  the  storm  of  public  indignation  which  then  threat- 
ened them,  under  the  constitutional  provision  which  se- 
cures the  right  of  petition  to  the  humblest  and  meanest  in- 
dividual. It  would  give  them  a  weapon  to  use  against  our 
friends  to  the  North;  in  short,  in  his  estimation,  it  would 
have  the  effect  to  weaken  those  in  that  section  of  our  coun- 
try who  bad  taken  an  open  and  manly  stand  in  behalf  of  the 
South,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  would  tend  to  strength- 
en our  enemies.  Were  there  any  so  little  experienced 
in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  as  not  to  know  that 
there  is  no  individual,  however  abject  and  degraded  he 
might  be,  if  brought  before  a  court  of  justice  to  answer 
to  a  criminal  charge,  and  he  is  deprived  of  the  rights  on 
his  trial  which  the  laws  secure  to  all  without  distinction, . 
but  would  have  sympathies  enlisted  in  his  behalf,  in  the 
community  around  him,  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, would  have  remained  unmoved.  Similar  to  this 
Would  be  the  effect  of  refusing  the  constitutional  right 
of  petition  in  this  case.  So  much  for  the  probable  effect 
of  such  a  course  on  public  opinion  to  the  North.  A  few 
words,  then,  as  to  the  probable  effect  on  the  abolitionists 
themselves.  He  could  not  believe  that  it  would  operate 
to  cure  that  mental  insanity  on  this  subject  which  had 
seized  on  them.  Did  gentlemen  really  believe  that  a 
decision  of  the  Senate  not  to  receive  their  petitions 
would  have  the  efficacy  attributed  to  it?  Did  they  hope 
to  convince  their  judgments  by  such  decision?  If  so,  he 
thought  they  would  be  greatly  deceived;  for  when  bad 
a  rooted  prejudice  been  plucked  from  the  human  mind 
by  such  a  course,  engendered  in  the  dark  and  brooding 
spirit  of  fanaticism? 

Mr.  B.  said  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Swift]  had,  in  answer  to  a  call  made  upon  him  by  a 
member  of  that  body,  borne  testimony  to  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  abolition  societies  in  his  State,  since 
he  had  lef\  home  to  attend  Congress.  He  regretted 
that  the  gentleman  had  not  communicated  another  very 
important  fact,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  in  rela- 
tion to  his  State.  He  had  been  informed,  from  a  source 
which  he  could  not  doubt,  that  the  Legislature  of  Ver- 
mont had,  at  its  session  held  some  time  during  the  last  fall, 
rejected  resolutions  which  had  been  brought  forward  in 
favor  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

I  by  a  very  large  majority — one  much  larger  than  had 
been  given  against  resolutions  of  the  same  character  at 
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the  session  of  the  preceding  year.     It  would  therefore 
seem,  from  this  indication,  and  surely  it  was  a  very  fair 
one  by  which  to  judge  of  public  opinion,  that  tlie  abo- 
lition party  in  that  State  had  been  on  the  decrease  down 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  which, 
he  believed,  was  a  short  time^  before  the  commencement 
of  the  present  session  of  Congress.     If,  therefore,  the 
number  of  abolitionists  had  increased,  as  the  gentleman 
says  it  had  done,  as  he  has  been  informed  since  his  arri- 
val here,  the  inference  is  very  strong  that  It  had  received 
a  new  Impulse  from  the  excited  discussions  which  com- 
menced  here  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress.     It  gave  still  stronger  confirmation  of 
the  pernicious  consequences  of  the  course  which  had 
produced  the  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  halls  of 
Congress.     The  spirit  of  abolitionism,  if  it  was  extend- 
ing as  was  represented,  had,  in  his  opinion^  been  enabled 
to  do  so  from  the  aliment  afforded  it  by  the  agitation  of 
the  subject  here.     It  was  by  that  alone  that  it  could  be 
kept  alive  to  any  extent.     Agitation  on  this  most  exci- 
ting subject,  like  one  of  the  most  powerful  passions  of 
the  human  breast,  "  makes  the  meat  on  which  it  feeds." 
Mr.  B.  said  that  he  could  not  but  trace  in  his  own 
mind  a  very  strong  similitude  between  the  history  of  the 
memorable  panic  session  and  that  of  the  present  session, 
in  connexion  with  this  subject.     When  Congress  had 
met,  at  the  commencement  of  thef  former,  and  some  time 
after  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  the  public  mind  was 
comparatively  tranquil,  and  but  little  was  heard  of  dis- 
tress; but  no  sooner  had  it  assembled,  and  speeches, 
calculated  to  alarm  the  fears  of  the  country,  were  every 
day  thrown  upon  it,  than  the  public  mind  became  ex- 
cited, and  its  apprehensions  aroused.    When  the  present 
session  of  Congress  commenced,  although  the  people  of 
the  southern  States  had  been  in  a  state  of  high  excite- 
ment in  the  summer  months,   in  consequence  of  the 
movements  of  the  abolitionists,  yet  they  had  become 
comparatively  tranquiUize<l,  after  the  almost  universal 
demonstration  of  public  opinion  at  the  North.     An  ex- 
pression more  general,  a  manifestation  of  public  senti- 
ment more  strong  and  universal,  never  had  been  given 
«  before,  in  that  quarter,  on  any  g^eat  question  pertain- 
ing even   to  their  own  immediate  interests,  than  was 
shown  in  the  proceeding?  of  the  numerous  public  meet- 
ings assembled  to  discountenance  the  movements  of  the 
fanatics.     To  this  had  been  added  the  powerful  ener- 
gies of  the  Post  Office  Department,  to  protect  us  from 
the  dissemination  of  incendiary  publications;  all  of  which 
had  naturally,  in  a  great  degree,  allayed  public  feeling. 
Whether  another  panic  was  to  be  gqtten  up,  and  the 
public  mind  ag^in  to  be  disturbed,  remained  to  be  seen. 
He  trusted  that  the  good  sense  of  the  country  would 
not  yield  to  it,  and  that  it  would  meet  the  same  fate  in 
public  opinion  which  its  predecessor  had  done. 

It  had  been  repeatedly  urged  (said  Mr.  B.)  that  the 
rights  of  the  South  would  be  surrendered,  and  its  dig- 
nity  and  honor  insulted,  if  these  petitions  were  re- 
ceived; and  those  members  of  the  Senate  from  the 
South,  who  intended  to  vole  for  their  reception,  had 
been  more  especially  alluded  to  in  no  very  compliment- 
ary terms.  The  dignity  and  the  honor  of  the  South  in- 
sulted !  He  could  not  admit  that  any  of  the  miserable 
effusions  of  the  deluded  persons,  composed  as  a  large 
portion  of  them  were  confidently  said  to  be,  of  women 
and  children,  could  insult  the  people  of  the  South.  As 
a  Senator  from  one  of  the  southern  States,  he  felt  that 
the  elevation  of  the  body  of  which  he  was  a  member 
was  too  high  for  it  to  notice  with  so  much  gravity 
these  contemptible  papers,  and  that  the  objects  them- 
selves were  too  low  to  enter  into  a  question  seriously 
of  dignity  or  honor  with.  If  he  were  to  do  so,  he  did 
not  believe  that  he  should  either  promote  the  one  or 
adviince  the  other. 


In  regard  to  the  great  interests  of  the  South,  Ik 
hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  that  other  Semisn 
representing  the  southern  States,  and  who  intended  t» 
vote  to  receive  the  petitions,  had  the  same  hi^  notiro 
of  fidelity  to  their  constituents,  of  sacred  regard  to  d 
the  ties  of  social  and  other  obligations  which  uoitd 
them  to  their  immediate  portion  of  country,  in  la  cx> 
tent  as  great  as  could  possibly  operate  on  the  Sewton 
from  South  Carolina.  He  could  not  'admit  that  iiy 
were  the  exclusive  depositories  of  southern  honor  or 
of  southern  interests.  He  did  not  doubt,  if  danger  li 
any  time  should  threaten  the  South,  if  an  atteo^ 
should  be  made  to  interfere  with  her  domestic  instin- 
tions,  by  violence  or  in  Rny  other  way,  but  that  tte 
who  thought  differently  on  this  question  from  the  So- 
ators  from  South  Carolina  would  be  as  prompt  to  repd 
it  at  all  hazards  as  they  could  possibly  be. 

He  could  not,  said  Mr.  B.,  pass  over  a  remark  isde 
by  an  honorable  Senator  [Mr.  Presto h]  when  addrcfr 
ing  the  Senate  on  this  subject,  without  especially  repl]^ 
ing  to  it.  That  gentleman  had  alluded  to  the  leeliif 
which  pervaded  England  and  France  on  the  subject  c 
slavery,  and  had  represented  the  moral  power  ud 
sympathies  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Christian  vorU 
to  be  against  us.  Mr.  B.  aenied  the  conclusion  to  vhiek 
the  gentleman  had  come,  and^  as  one  of  the  represrss- 
tives  coming  from  the  South,  would  put  in  a  pkainher 
behalf.  If  the  question  of  slavery  were  at  this  tine  a 
original  one,  if  it  were  now  for  the  first  time  about  tok 
introduced  into  the  southern  country  as  an  imtitflM^ 
then  he  would  admit  that  tl)e  conelumon  was  just  Bit  a 
the  circumstances  which  surround  us^  in  the  situatiaBii 
which  we  find  ourselves  placed,  and  in  the  present  adal 
condition  of  the  South,  were  to  be  found  a  neccaiij* 
strong  and  inexorable  for  the  continuance  of  this'miiili- 
tion  as  to  afford  the  most  perfect  and  triumpliant  jaitifi- 
cation  in  the  eyes  of  the  statesman,  the  moralist,  and  the 
philanthropist,  whatever  opinion  they  might  entertaiavi 
the  abstract  question. 

Let  us  suppose,  said  Mr.  B.,  that  what  the  gentkMS 
had  in  the  extravagance  of  his  imagination  coiiMderei 
might  possibly  occur,  that  some  modem  fanatic  like  ha 
who,  in  the  days  of  darkness  and  supentitution,  ^ 
spread  over  Europe  a  religious  phrensy,  that  ended '■ 
the  famous  crusade,  should  in  any  part  of  our  ooostiy 
attempt  to  set  on  foot  such  an  expedition  against  Ae 
domestic  institutions  of  the  South,  by  an  appeal  to tihe 
fanatical  feelings  of  ignorance  or  misguided  reJipiois 
what,  in  all  probability,  would  be  his  fate,  and  tint  of 
his  wicked  and  deluded  followers?  Why,  every  Chnte 
sympathy  which  is  felt  in  the  human  breast,  every  »* 
nobling  sentiment  that  belongs  to  our  nature,  efcry  p> 
triotic  remembrance  of  our  common  efforts  in  a  oomaia 
cause,  the  indignant  sense  of  the  whole  country  at  ike 
attempt  of  such  a  wicked  and  daring  atrocity,  woeld  A 
unite  to  bring  down  on  the  heads  of  those  engaged  ii^ 
a  vengeance  so  speedy  that  they  would  be  annihiklcd 
by  their  own  countrymen,  before  they  could  paai  beyssd 
the  confines  of  a  single  county  in  their  own  State!  Sack 
were  his  impressions  as*  to  the  empathies  and  feelisgx'^ 
the  great  body  of  citizens  of  the  non-slavebotding  Stslei* 
derived,  as  they  were,  from  most  respectable  andiaidr 
ligent  gentlemen. 

He  would  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  inflaeooeof  ike 
moral  power  of  the  nations  in  Europe,  against  the  ScA 
of  which  mention  had  been  made.  He  beltertd*  ^ 
examination,  that  the  very  reverse  of  the  picture  vbiek 
had  been  given  would  be  found  more  likely  to  be  tnc- 
The  Government  of  Great  Britain  bad  much  more  to  i^ 
prehend  from  the  moral  influence  of  our  c»*P^  f? 
nation,  than  we  had  from  theirs.  The  South,  vhchhi' 
been  spoken  of  as  having  arrayed  against  it  such  a  k^ 
of  influences  and  sympathies,  had  borne  a  most  cosip*^ 
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das  uid  important  agency  in  conductinf*  the  Government 
•nd  public  offices  of  this  nation.  The  names  of  her 
distinguished  sons,  her  WashinfiTton,  her  Jefferson,  and 
llidiion,  animated  the  friends  of  liberty  in  every  part  of 
the  civilized  world.  He  did  not  believe  any  portion  of 
the  world  had  produced  greater  moral  effect  on  the  des- 
tinies of  the  agfe,  ^an  had  the  principles  and  examples 
of  the  eminent  statesmen  of  the  South,  who  bad  filled 
the  executive  department  of  the  federal  Government  for 
I  period  of  forty  years.  The  public  journals  of  England, 
is  pirticular,  were  almost  continually  filled  with  ezpres- 
MM  of  sdmiration  at  the  cheering  and  brilliant  results 
which  each  year  was  unfolding  under  our  system  of  gov- 
tmment.  The  rapid  march  of  reform  was  hastened  by 
the  example,  and  he  again  repeated,  that  the  moral 
power  of  our  confederacy,  though  it  was  composed  in 
psrt  of  slavebolding  States,  was  much  more  felt  in  Eu- 
rope than  any  effect  that  they  could  produce  against  us. 
i  Mr.  B.  believed  if  those  who  represented  the  southern 
States  in  Congress  united,  as  they  had  been  called  on  to 
io,  and,  by  a  solemn  vote,  dented  the  constitutional 
right  of  petition,  on  the  plea  that  the  abuse  of  the  privi- 
lege, in  this  instance,  iustified  a  sacrifice  of  the  great 
principle  involved  in  it,  that  then,  indeed,  the  South 
vould  no  longer  be  considered  as  furnishing  in  her 
rtfttetmen  the  champions  of  constitutional  liberty,  who 
hsd  tlwsys  been  among  the  first  to  fly  to  its  succor,  but 
H  would  do  more  to  lessen  that  moral  influence  which 
ibe  hsd  exercised  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  than  any 
other  stand  which  she  had  ever  before  taken. 

Mr.  B.,  in  conclusion,  expressed  his  unabated  confi- 
dence in  that  good  sense,  liberal  feeling,  and  patriotism, 
Vhich  pervaded  the  great  mass  of  American  citizens, 
both  in  the  South  and  North;  and,  in  all  the  great  diffi- 
Bahies  which  had  existed  in  our  progress  as  a  nation, 
bsd  proven  themselves  abundantly  competent  to  over- 
Mine  them.  He  did  not  doubt'  their  success  in  this 
hrtsoce,  and  believed  that  they  would  again  exert  the 
■me  happy  effect. 

Hr.  SWIFT  observed,  that  as  the  remarks  he  bad 
Bade  some  days  since,  on  the  subject  of  the  spirit  of 
ibolition  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  had  not  been  under- 
ierstood,  and  had  been  in  some  manner  misrepresented, 
be  would  repeat  his  statement  again.  He  had  said  that, 
i>  regarded  the  section  of  the  State  from  whence  he 
iiine,  prior  to  his  leaving  home,  abolition  was  very  little 
luHigUt  of  there,  and  but  little  was  said  on  the  subject; 
Hit  he  had  lately  received  the  information  that  several 
ibolition  societies  had  sprung  up,  which  had  no  existence 
^ore.  He  bad  received  information  of  the  formation 
>r  five  or  six  societies  in  his  neighborhood.  He  believed, 
vHh  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Bbowt,] 
!hat  the  excitement  had,  in  some  measure,  been  pro- 
laced  by  the  discussion  here;  but  he  would  tell  the  gen- 
«Mien  that  his  speech,  if  circulated  in  his  couptry, 
[Termont,)  would  add  very  much  to  that  excitement. 
To  call  the  respectable  members  of  these  societies  vile 
neendiaries,  fanatics,  and  apply  to  them  other  such  violent 
^itbets,  would  be  little  calculated  to  sooth  their  feel- 
W<*  He  believed  that  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
u  Vermont  thought  that  Congress  not  only  had  the 
K>ver  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
hat  it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  do  so.  As  to  the  reso* 
utions,  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  BaowT,]  which  were  introduced  into  the  Legisla- 
ore  of  Vermont,  declarative  of  the  propriety  of  abolish- 
Dg  slavery  in  the  District,  and  which  were  rejected,  he 
bought  that  such  rejection  did  not  express  the  true 
•nte  of  sentiment  in  the  Legislature;  for  they  were  re- 
•***<*  wore  on  the  ground  of  expediency  than  from 
^/^P'loion  that  the  resolutions  were  improper  in  their 
sndeocy.  The  opinion  that  Congress  not  only  had 
be  power,  but.  that  it  ought,  to  abolish  ilarery  in 
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this  District,  was  very  prevalent  in  Vermont;  and  this 
opinion  was  not  confined  Io  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
but  prevailed  among  the  wealthy,  the  well  informed, 
and  influential. 

Mr.  HUBBARD  then  rose  and  submitted  the  follow- 
ing remarks: 

Mr.  President:  The  Senator  from  Vermont,  [Mr. 
Swift,]  who  has  just  resumed  his  seat,  has  informed  ut 
that  anti-slavery  societies  within  his  own  State,  particu- 
larly within  his  own  immediate  district,  have  greatly 
multiplied  since  he  left  his  home  in  November  last* 
It  may  be  so.  I  presume  the  fact  to  be  as  stated  by  the 
Senator;  but  whether  these  societies  be  few  or  many, 
does  not  disturb  my  convictions;  it  is  matter  of  little 
concern  to  me.  I  cannot  for  one  believe  that  they  can 
contain  such  a  portion  of  the  good,  the  wise,  the  prudent 
men  of  any  non-slaveholding  State,  as  to  endanger  the 
order  and  repose  of  the  community.  There  will  be  no 
occasion,  Mr.  President,  for  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  [Mr.  Browx,]  as  he  stated,  to  leave  this  Capi* 
tol  with  any  apprehensions  that  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual power  of  New  England  is  not  suflicient  to  correct 
and  to  nwintain  correct  public  sentiment  there  upon  thii 
all«absorbing  subject. 

It  is,  sir,  upon  the  moral  principle,  upon  the  general 
intelligence  of  the  North,  that  I  place  my  confiding  re^ 
liance.  It  will  prove  abundantly  sufficient,  unless  I 
greatly  mistake  the  signs  of  the  times^  to  put  down  ex- 
citement, and  to  restore  tranquillity. 

Yes,  sir,  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  say  that  these  things  are 
not  calculated  to  give  alarm  to  southern  men— the  own- 
ers of  slave  property— those  who  live  in  the  midst  of  a 
slave  community.  The  very  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  does  not  tend  to  calm  their  fears,  to 
bring  peace  to  their  troubled  minds.  The  daily  occur- 
rences; the  information  coming  to  them  from  various 
sections;  the  events  which  have  transpired  since  we  have 
assembled  in  this  city;  the  very  agitation  of  this  subject 
here,  growing  out  of  the  proceedings  of  our  constituents^ 
one  and  sH,  are  calculated  more  or  less  to  disturb  the 
confidence  of  the  South  in  the  security  of  their  rights. 
This  very  morning,  Mr.  President,  I  have  received  in- 
formation that  the  Presbyterian  synod  of  Ohio  has,  by 
a  majority  of  the  presbytery,  determined  to  shut  their 
pulpits  and  to  close  their  churches  against  preachers  and 
professors  who  are  not  the  avowed  friends  of  abolition. 
These  passing  events  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  most  un- 
favorable effect  upon  the  owners  of  slave  property  in 
slavebolding  States. 

In  those  sections,  every  thing  is  involved  in  the  issue 
and  final  determination  of  this  question.  Their  peace, 
their  prosperity,  their  safety,  is  put  in  jeopardy  by  the 
movements  of  the  abolitionists.  I  am  not,  then,  Mr. 
President,  at  all  surprised  at  the  feeling,  the  alarm,  which 
some  of  our  southern  friends  have  manifested  upon  this 
subject.  Yet,  sir,  I  can  assure  them  that  all  will  end 
well;  that  their  rights  cannot  in  reality  be  endangered 
through  all  the  influence  which  can  be  exerted  by  all 
the  force  which  the  abolitionists  can  command  in  all  the 
free  States.  There  is  an  abiding  virtue  among  the  peo- 
ple, which  will  come  to  the  rescue.  The  sentiment  of 
the  North  is  sound  upon  this  subject;  and  whenever 
occasion  shall  demand,  whenever  duty  shall  call  for 
action,  our  southern  friends  may  rely  upon  the  force  of 
that  sentiment  to  put  down  all  opposition. 

Mr.  President,  the  remarks  of  my  honorable  colleague 
in  relation  to  this  matter,  and  which  met  with  my  entire 
approbation,  seemed  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to 
add  any  thing  more,  and  it  was  my  intention  to  have 
given  a  silent  vote;  but  since  this  subject  has  been  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  rince  the  question  as  to 
the  fit  mode  of  disposing  of  this  memorial  haa  been  under 
discosHOD,  I  hare  received  a  petitioo  purporting  to  be 
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signed  by  sundry  persons  residing  in  one  of  the  interior 
(owns  in  New  Hampshire,  asking  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  this  District.  And,  from  this  circumstance, 
I  have  been  induced,  with  all  the  attention,  with  all  the 
comiideration  which  it  was  in  my  power  to  bestow,  to 
examine  this  whole  subject.  I  have  endeavored  to  ex- 
amine it  with  candor  and  with  fairness,  certainly  with  a 
mind  free  from  any  prejudice  against  the  petitioners. 
Although  I  have  no  acquaintance  with  a  single  individual 
whose  name  is  affixed  to  this  petition,  yet  I  know  they 
are  a  portion  of  my  constituents,  and  as  such  are  entitled 
to  my  respectful  consideration.  Certainly  as  such  thev 
have  a  right  to  demand  at  my  hands  a  deliberate  exami- 
pation  of,  and  attention  to,  their  request  when  comrauni* 
cated.  And,  Mr.  President,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
relation  which  submsts  between  the  representative  and 
the  constituent,  and  of  all  the  obligations  of  duty  grow- 
ing  out  of  that  relation,  I  have  fully  examined  this  sub- 
ject, and  have  satisfied  my  own  mind  what  course  I  ought 
to  pursue,  how  I  ought  to  treat  this  petition,  and  how  I 
shall  feel  myself  bound  to  act  with  reference  to  the  peti- 
tion which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  has  been  for- 
warded to  me  from  a  portion  of  my  constituents,  and  to 
all  others  of  a  similar  character.  I  cannot  agree  to  lend 
my  aid  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  furtherance 
of  the  object  contemplated  by  the  petitioners.  To  abolish 
slavery  in  the  District,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  unjust, 
impolitic,  inexpedient,  even  if  the  measure  itself  were 
practicable.  But,  in  my  opinion,  th^  object  contempla- 
ted would  be  found  altogether  impracticable.  What  I 
mean  to  say  is  this:  that  if  you  should  be  able  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  a  positive  enact- 
ment, you  would  not  thereby  emancipate  those  who  are 
now  held  in  bondage  in  this  District.  My  position  is, 
that  we  never  can  by  our  legislation  make  a  slave  a  free 
man,  without  the  content  of  the  owner,  within  the  limita 
of  this  ten  miles  square.  I  shall  endeavor  to  illustrate 
this  position,  before  I  conclude  my  remarks.  As  I  have 
brought  my  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  I  ought  not  upon 
any  principle  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition  of  my 
constituents,  I  must  state  at  length  the  considerations 
which  have  induced  that  conclusion.  It  is  due  to  them, 
it  is  due  to  myself,  that  the  grounds  of  my  objection 
should  be  fully  and  explicitly  stated. 

What  is  the  prayer  of  the  petition  now  before  us^ 
What  do  these  memorialists  ask  at  our  hands?  The  fol- 
ing  extract  from  the  paper  itself  clearly  shows: 

«  That,  having  long  felt  deep  sympathy  with  that  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  these  United  States  which  is 
held  in  bondage,  and  having  no  doubt  that  the  happiness 
and  interests,  moral  and  pecuniary,  of  both  master 
and  slave,  and  our  whole  community,  would  be  greatly 
promoted,  if  the  inestimable  right  lo  liberty  was  extend- 
ed equally  to  all: 

"  We  therefore  earnestly  desire  that  you  will  enact 
such  laws  as  will  secure  the  right  of  freedom  to  every 
human  being  residing  within  the  constitutional  jurisdic- 
tion of  Congress,  and  prohibit  every  species  of  traffic  in 
the  persons  of  men,  which  is  as  inconsistent  in  principle 
and  inhuman  in  practice  as  the  foreign  slave  trade." 

In  the  petition  committed  to  my  charge,  the  same  lead- 
ing ideas  are  advanced. 

'*  They  consider  the  toleration  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  inconsistent  with  justice,  humanity, 
and  Christianity." 

And  the  petitioners  ask,  **That  Congress  will,  without 
delay,  pass  a  statute  to  abolish  immediately,  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia:  to  declare  every  person  com- 
ing into  the  District  free." 

The  manifest  object,  the  direct  purpose,  of  all  these 
petitioners,  is,  to  emancipate  the  slaves;  to  liberate  those 
who  are  held  in  bondage  within  this  District.  The  first 
nquiry  is,  can  this  purpose  be  accompliahed^  can  this 


object  be  effected  by  the  legislative  power  of  Congicai^ 
In  other  words,  will  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  Di*- 
trict,  will  the  destruction  of  the  slave  trade  by  an  set  «f 
Congreas,  make  one  less  slave  in  the  country?  Mjss* 
swer  is,  no;  you  cannot,  by  destroying  that  traffic  ia  tUi 
District,  destroy  the  relation  of  master  and  slave;  jst 
will  not,  by  abolishing  slavery  in  thia  District,  thereby  di- 
minish the  number  of  slaves,  although  you  may  poaablf 
lessen  the  number  of  masters.  Admitting,  for  args- 
ment,  that  the  toleration  of  alavery  in  this  District  ii  ia- 
consistent  with  justice;  admitting  that  it  ia  the  booadca 
duty  of  Congress  to  pass,  without  delay,  a  statute  to  ibsi^ 
ish  slavery  within  its  limits;  admitting  tfa^t  the  slave  tnde 
is  opposed  to  every  feeling  of  humanity;  yet,  by  doofiH 
that  the  petitioners  ask,  they  wUl  not  thereby  "ieeurc 
the  right  of  freedom  to  every  human  being  residisf 
within  the  constitutional  jurisdiction  of  Congress.  Tbej 
will  still  have  occasion  to  feel  deep  6]rrapatby  for  tlHk 

Sortion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  SUtes,  vhickii 
eld  in  bondage."  The  petitioners  have  not  asked  fcr 
any  interference  of  CongKSs  with  slavery,  as  it  exiitiia 
the  States.  They  disclaim  erery  intention  of  any  awh 
interference.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  deny  to  Csa- 
gress  the  constitutional  power  over  this  subject  withis 
the  States. 

If,  then,  the  grounds  which  are  aaaumed  by  the  pdi' 
tioners  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  of  the  slave  Inds 
ivithin  the  District  of  Columbia,  be  true;  if  every  «► 
sideration  which  they  have  urged  be  naalter  of  fsct;jcl 
the  object  which  they  have  in  view  cannot  be  oblaise^ 
if  all  is  done  which  they  require. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  zeal  which  characterises  the 
proceedings  of  the  abolitionists,  that  slavery  ia  <nr 
country  is  confined  to  the  Diatrict  of  Columbia;  thst  t 
exists  in  no  other  parta  of  this  confederacy;  tint  h 
slavery  can  be  abolished  here,vthe  skves  of  our  country 
become  at  once  freemen;  that  their  involuntsry  stfw- 
tude  is  at  once  changed  for  the  blessings  of  constitutiow 
liberty. 

According  to  the  official  enumeration,  the  d^vesof  off 
whole  country  amounted,  in  the  year  1790  to  687,w» 
in  1800  to  896,849,  in  1810  to  1,191,364,  in  18301* 
1,538,064,  in  1830  to  2,010,436.  Between  1790  uA 
1830,  this  description  of  our  population  has  more  tbu 
trebled. 

The  whole  population  of  the  country  in  1790  vtf 
3,927,827,  in  1 830  it  was  12,856,407?  having  a  little  ««« 
than  trebled  within  those  periods.  And  it  appears  tMi 
the  increase  of  the  slave  population  of  our  couatry  w 
been  nearly  equal  to  the  increase  of  the  free  popubti« 
within  the  same  periods. 

In  1830  the  slave  population  of  the  District  of  Com- 
bis  waa  6,050.  The  whole  population  of  the  Distntf 
was  at  that  time  39,958,  leaving  a  free  population  oi 
33  808. 

In  1810  the  slave  population  of  this  District  was  5,395. 
The  whole  population  of  the  District  was  at  thst  tune 
19,783,  leaving  a  free  population  of  14,388  at  that  tiofr 
It  follows  from  this  sUtement,  that  while  the  ff^ 
population  of  thia  District  haa  more  than  ^^^^^^.j^ 
alave  population  has  been  only  increased  a  fev  »» 

How  has  this  been  produced?  The  general  »"*^ 
through  the  country  of  the  slave  population  ha^  ^ 
equal  to  the  increaae  of,  the  free  population  withi*  »" 
aame  periods  of  time.  ,  l^ 

This  effect  has  been,  in  some  degree,  produced  ^ 
the  frequent  agitation  of  this  subject  in  other  f^^^^^^^L. 
the  Union;  in  th^  free  SUtes  of  this  confederscy* .  ^^ 
reiterated  applications  to  Congress  fur  ^^^^'^^^ 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  has  given  to  «* 
property  here  a  character  of  insecurity;  a  degtte  or 
certainty,  both  as  it  respects  its  tenuK,  cootinanD^' 
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dtirability,  which  must  prevent  its  increase  to  any  great 
extent.     Is  it  iiot  most  apparent  that  by  abolishing 
slmirery  you  will  not  emancipate  the  slaves  of  this  Dis- 
trict?   Is  it  not  also  clear  that  by  the  destruction  of  the 
ftlave  trade  you  can  produce  no  such  effect?    We  may 
compel^  by  our  legislation,  masters  to  sell  their  slaves; 
«re  may  drive  from  this  District  those  who  are  held  in 
bondage  to  less  desirable  sections  of  this  republic;  we 
may  change  the  place  of  traffic  from  Alexandria  to 
Richmond;  but  we  shall  not  set  free  one  solitary  individ« 
ual  now  bound  to  servitude;  we  shall  not  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  slave.     No»  we  shall  make  his  condition 
worse;  we  shall  rivet  still  stronger  his  chains;  we  shall, 
aa  it  respects  the  present  slave  population  of  this  Dis- 
trict, do  an  essential  injury  to  them.   By  the  abolition  of 
alarery  here  we  shall  unavoidably,  but  inevitably,  co- 
erce the  slaves  from  their  friends,  from  all  those  early 
aenoriationa  which  are  near  and  dear  to  them.     Can  any 
one  suppose  that  if  we  should  abolish  slavery  in  this  Dis* 
trict,  without  the  consent  and  against  the  will  of  the 
owners  of  slaves,  that  they  will  acquiesce  and  submit  to 
cuch  a  proceeding?    No,  Mr.  President,  the  action  of 
Conj^ress  would  induce  every  slaveholder  to  sell  tliat 
description  of  his  property  to  the  planters  of  Mississippi 
or  of  Louisiana.     I  am  no  advocate  of  slavery;  for  nearly 
forty  years  it  has  entirely  ceased  to  exist  in  New  Hamp 
•hire;  but  it  does  exist,  and  constitutionally  exists,  m 
other  States  of  this  confederacy;  it  also  exists  within  the 
limits  of  this  District;  audit  is  here  that  the  memorialists 
seek  to  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery.    Under  the  clause 
of  the  constitution  gtvin|p  power  to  Congress  *'to  exer- 
cise exclusive  legislation  m  all  cases  whatsoever  over  this 
District,'*  it  is  contended  that  we  ought,  against  the  con- 
•ent  and  without  the  will  of  the  owner,  to  deprive  him 
of  his  property.     Slaves  are  held  here  as  individual, 
pemonsl  property. 

It  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  go  into  any  consideration 
of  the  extent  of  the  legislative  power  of  Conj^ress  over 
this  District.  It  is  upon  the  ground  of  expediency  that 
I  oppose  this  proceeding.  It  is  because  the  people  of 
this  District,  whose  interests  are  to  be  affected  by  this 
movement,  ask  no  legislation  of  us  upon  this  subject, 
that  I  oppose  it.  It  is  because  I  regard  it  as  an  ofRcious 
interference  /on  the  part  of  the  abolitionists  with  the 
rights  of  others,  with  which  they  have  no  concern,  that 
I  oppose  it.  It  would  be  regarded  as  the  worst  species 
of  tyranny  for  Congress  to  annihilate,  in  any  one  of  the 
States,  any  one  description  of  property,  without  the 
.consent  of  the  owner.  And  is  it  not  equally  so  for  Con- 
gress to  interfere  with  slave  property  in  this  District, 
against  the  will  of  its  proprietor?  It  was  this  principle 
which  produced  the  American  Revolution.  It  was  the 
enactment  of  laws,  the  imposition  of  parliamentary 
edicts,  without  the  consent  of  the  colonies;  it  was  taxa- 
tion without  representation,  that  first  put  the  ball  of  the 
Revolution  in  motion. 

I  cannot  entertain  any  doubt  that  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  petitioners  are  fraught  not  onlv  with  the 
most  imminent  danger  to  public  peace  ana  to  public 
order,  tending,  in  my  judgment,  not  only  to  undermine 
the  foundations,  of  this  confederacy,  to  rend  asunder  the 
bonds  of  this  tJion,  but  also  to  destroy  the  rights  of 
individual  property;  to  jeopard  the  safety,  the  security, 
the  happiness  of  the  slave  population  within  this  Dis- 
trict. 

I  would  say  to  the  petitioners,  to  the  people  of  the 
North,  to  my  own  constituents,  who  seek  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  this  District,  that  every  consideration  of 
public  policy,  every  sentiment  of  common  justice,  eve^ 
feeling  of  just  humanity,  call  upon  tlwm  to  consider  well 
their  wajrs;  to  stay  their  dangerous  course;  to  abandon 
that  which  cannot  be  obtained;  but  the  agitation  of 
wbich^  At  a  tiiae  hke  thi^,  is  productive  of  the  most 


deadly  and  destructive  consequences.  **  The  evil  that 
men  do,  lives  after  them:  the  good  is  oft  interred  with 
their  bones." 

By  abolishing  slavery  in  this  District,  which  is  all  the 
petitioners  ask ;  by  providing  that  slavery  shall  no  longer 
exist  within  its  limits;  we  shall  not,  we  cannot,  effect  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  within  the  District;  but  the 
effect  which  would  be  produced  upon  slave  property,  in 
the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  could  not  fail  to  be 
of  the  most  injurious  character. 

The  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  granted  to  the 
United  States  the  Territory  now  constituting  the  District 
of  Columbia.  They  are  both  slaveholding  States.  At 
the  time  of  the  cession,  the  slave  population  of  Mary- 
land exceeded  100,000,  while  that  of  Virginia  was 
nearly  350,000.  And  can  it  be  supposed  that  those 
States  would  set  apart  a  portion  of  their  domain  for  the 
seat  of  Government,  if  they  had  supposed  that,  under  the 
clause  of  the  constitution  to  which  I  have  referred.  Con- 
gress would  ever  undertake  to  abolish  slavery  in  this 
District,  so  long  as  slavery  should  continue  (o  exist  with- 
in their  limits?    Never,  sir;  no,  never. 

Such  an  interference  on  the  part  of  Congress  would 
be  in  bad  faith;  against  the  spirit  of  the  compact;  a 
violation  of  that  understanding  which  must  have  subsist- 
ed in  those  States  which  ceded  to  us  this  territory.  On 
that  ground  I  will  op|)ose  this  proceeding,  so  long  as  I 
shall  have  the  ability  to  understand,  and  physical  power 
to  enable  me  to  act.  Abolish  slavery  in  this  District, 
and  you  make  it  the  asylum  for  every  runaway  negro 
in  the  country.  Teu  change  the  character  of  the  black 
population  from  better  to  worse;  you  make  this  also  the 
resort  of  free  blacks,  the  abiding  place  of  that  colored 
population  who  readily  could  be  excited  to  do  every 
mischievous  work  to  the  safe  enjoyment  of  slave  prop- 
erty in  the  adjoining  States.  They  would  be  employed 
as  fit  instruments  by  the  designing  and  mad  fanatic,  to 
carry  distress,  dismay,  desolation,  among  the  people  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  While  the  owners  of  slave 
property  in  the  adjoining  States  would  be  greatly  an- 
noyed and  essentially  injured  by  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very in  this  District,  yet,  if  it  has  ever  entered  into  the 
calculations  of  the  abolitionists  that  this  would  become 
a  safe  and  secure  retreat  for  the  fugitive  slave,  such  a 
calculation  would  prove  vain  and  delusive.  The  framers 
of  the  constitution  have  been  more  just  to  the  rights  of 
individuals  than  to  leave  this'  description  of  property 
at  the  mercy  of  such  fanatics.  This  District  can  never 
become  the  den  of  fugitive  slaves  from  any  of  the  States. 
The  constitution  provides  that  '*  persons  held  to  service 
or  labor,  who  shall  flee  into  another  State  shall  be 
given  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  may  be  due."  If  the  constitution  has  watched  so 
cautiously  to  prevent  the  protection  of  runaway  slaves, 
it  could  not  have  intended  to  vest  Congress  with  power 
to  establish  an  asylum  for  such  persons  in  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

Will  any  man  assert,  be  he  abolitionist  or  anti-aboli- 
tionist, that,  in  comparison  between  the  free  blacks  and 
slaves  in  a  slaveholding  country,  the  advantage  in  con^ 
dition  is  in  favor  of  the  former?  Can  any  man 
say,  with  truth,  that  the  present  state  of  the  free  ne- 
gro population  of  the  North  is  more  desirable,  unless  it 
be  in  the  enjoyment  of  personal  liberty,  than  the  slave 
population  of.  the  South?  Mr.  President,  it  will  not 
be  pretended,  by  any  man  acc^uainted  with  the  subject, 
that  the  character,  the  condition,  the  comfort,  of  the 
free  blacks  are  superior  to  that  of  the  slave.  It  cannot 
be  pretended  that,  in  the  adioining  States,  they  are  ai 
well  fed  and  as  well  clothed  as  the  slaves  themselves. 
The  race  of  free  blacks  in  a  alsveholding  country  ia  more 
debased,  more  degraded,  less  controlled  by  the  sympa- 
thies of  our  nalirei  more  desperate,  and  more  abandoa- 
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ed  than  the  slaves  tbeipselves.  I  well  remember  of  once 
being  told  that  you  could  not  use  language,  in  a  slave- 
holding  country,  conveying  in  terms  a  more  severe  and 
humiliating  reproach  to  a  slave  himself,  than  to  call 
bim  "  as  bad  as  a  free  negro."  And,  as  far  as  my 
own  observations  have  extended,  I  would  not  blame  the 
slave  for  resenting  the  insult. 

To  excite  our  engagedness  in  this  matter,  to  stimulate 
our  zeal,  to  induce  our  speedy  action,  we  have  had  sent 
to  us  the  most  gross  and  shameful  pictorial  representa- 
tions of  slavery,  as  it  is  said  to  exfiat  in  this  District.  Sir, 
I  will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  individual  cases  ex- 
ist, or  have  existed,  meriting  the  character  given  to  them 
by  these  prints.  But  if  they  are  designed  to  give  a  true 
representation  of  the  relation  which  subsists  between 
the  master  and  the  slave;  if  they  are  intended  to  exhibit 
the  general  conduct  of  the  one  and  the  suflPering^  of  the 
other;  if  they  are  intended  to  paint  the  weal  of  the  mas- 
ter and  the  wo  of  the  slave,  they  are  most  deceptive 
•nd  most  libellous.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  have 
formed  some  acquaintances  with  slaveholders,  both  in 
Maryland  and  in  Virginia.  I  have  visited  their  planta- 
tions. I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  and  heard  with 
my  own  ears,  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  say  that  these 
prints  are  most  deceptive.  Sir,  it  would  be  but  an  act 
of  justice  to  add,  that  more  warmth  of  feeling,  more 
ardency  of  attachment,  I  have  seldom  seen  exhibited  in 
my  own  section,  than  I  have  seen  upon  these  planta- 
tions between  the  roaster  and  slave.  It  has  been  my 
privilege,  since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  occasionally  to 
have  visited  a  plantation  not  ten  miles  from  this  District, 
Upon  which  lived  two  bachelors,  the  only  white  persons, 
I  believe,  upon  the  plantation,  surrounded  by  forty 
or  fif\y  slaves  of  diff*erent  ages  and  sexes,  and  from  the 
oldest  to  the  youngest  I  never  discovered  the  slightest 
discontent;  all  was  confidence,  all  was  peace.  1  asksd  how 
this  general  appearance  of  happiness  and  contentment 
could  be  accounted  for.  The  reply  was,  all  their  wants  are 
supplied:  they  are  all  well  fed,  well  clothed,  well  taken 
care  of  in  sickness  and  in  health;  that  no  instance  of 
cruel  and  barbarous  treatment  would  be  tolerated;  that 

Sublic  feeling,  common  sentiment,  would  put  down,  ren- 
er  exiscrsble  and  odious,  that  master  who  should  at- 
tempt to  exercise  any  undue  severity  over  his  slave. 
There  is,  thei)>  a  false  philanthropy,  an  unwarrantable 
feeling,  governing  this  whole  matter. 

There  is  more  poetry  than  truth,  more  fancy  than  fact, 
in  the  tales  and  pictorial  representations  of  the  abolition, 
ists. 

"  Oh!  judgment,  thoa  art  fled  to  bratieh  beasts, 
And  men  have  lost  their  reasoo." 

Abolish  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  we  shall  not  thereby  diminish  the  number  of 
slavea  in  the  country;  we  shall  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
check  the  traffic  in  that  description  of  property;  but 
.we  shall  not  only  bring  evils  upon  the  slave  population, 
but  we  shall  bring  evils  upon  the  free  white  population  of 
■the  country. 

.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  great  evils  to  be  spprehend- 
ed  from  the  agitation  of  this  subject,  certainly  from  any 
jaction  of  Congress  upon  it,  is  that  the  slaveholding 
•States  will  find  it  necessary,  for  their  own  security,  to 
.drive,  by  positive  enactment,  or  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  every  free  black  from  their  own  dominions. 
They  will  find  that  population  dangerous  to  the  peacea- 
ble and  secure  enjoyment  of  their  slave  property.  An- 
other eflTect  to  be  produced  by  the  wished-for  action  of 
Congress  in  relation  to  this  matter  is,  to  fill  the  rich 
.valleys  of  New  England  with  the  free  black  population  of 
.the  South,  and  there  to  compete  with  her  free  labor. 
This,  air,  is  an  unavoidable  consequence,  if  this  course 
be  pursued,  if  this  project  be  not  abandoned;  a  conse- 
quence, sir,  which  would  be  most  deeply  lamented;  a 


consequence    which  every  son  and  daughter  of  Nev 
England  w(>uld  regret. 

Such  a  state  of  things  would  lead  to  great  political 
evils;  would  put  to  hazard  our  dearest  and  our  freest 
institutions.  I  hope  never,  never,  to  see  the  lime  vbea 
the  hardy  yeomanry  of  New  England  will  find  then- 
selves  surrounded  by  a  black  population,  in  no  respect 
congenial  in  habit,  in  diapo«tion,  in  principle.  Can  it 
be  possible  that  we  can  contemplate  such  ao  event  with 
any  other  emotion  than  that  of  deep  sorrow? 

"  Breathes  there  a  wretch,  to  shame  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himaelf  hath  said, 
This  ia  my  own — my  naliTe  land?" 

Mr.  President,  1  would  conjure  the  abolitioniats  to  let 
this  subject  alone;  to  be  at  peace;  to  give  up  their  policy, 
fraught  as  it  is  with  mischiefs,  dangers,  conaequeneeSt 
of  the  most  alarming  character.  They  can  gain  notbtng, 
they  may  lose  much  that  ia  dear  and  moat  precioua  to 
them  and  to  ua  all. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  we  have  been  often  re- 
minded of  the  importance  of  this  subject.  Important,  I 
admit  it  to  be,  in  every  point  of  view;  importnfit  in  ill 
character,  important  in  ita  consequences,  important  to 
the  tranquillity  of  the  South;  no  leasi  mportant  to  llie  hon- 
or of  the  North;  important  to  the  slaveholder^  eqinJIy 
important  to  the  holder  of  any  and  of  every  <ither  de« 
scription  of  property.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  subject  of 
the  highest  and  deepest  importance  to  the  perpetuity  of 
our  free  institutions  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
itself. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  question  must  and  wcmU 
mingle  itself  with  the  politics  of  the  day.  It  has  been 
said  by  a  distinguished  Senator  that  it  would  be  nuzed 
with  the  approaching  public  elections.  Sir,  I  was  aorry 
to  hear  that  declaration.  It  too  plainly  asserted  that 
those  who  happened  to  live  north  of  a  given  line  wonU 
be  regarded  as  unworthy  of  political  trust,  from  the 
mere  Uct  that  they  resided  in  a  non«slaveholding  oo«i»> 
try?  Such  a  sentiment  illy  comports  with  the  magna- 
nimity, the  love  of  justice,  which  has  uniformly  charac- 
terized the  South.  What  would  have  been  said,  Mr. 
Preaident,  by  our  southern  friends,  if  we  of  the  North 
had  objected  to  those  who  have  filled  the  highest  oflice 
in  the  republic  for  forty  out  of  forty-eight  years  of  onr 
constitutional  existence,  that  they  were  not  entitled  to 
our  support,  to  our  confidence,  because,  forsooth,  they 
were  slaveholders,  and  lived  in  a  slaveholding  country? 
I  leave  it  for  them  to  give  the  answer. 

The  question  then  put  to.  the  American  people  wai^ 
*<;Was  the  candidate  qualified  for  the  high  trtist?"  And^ 
notwithstanding  the  evil  forebodings  of  some,  the  fiane 
question  will  be  repeated  to  the  American  people  so 
long  as  the  confederacy  shall  exist:  Is  the  candidate 
honest,  capable,  worthy  of  confidence'  Upon  the  an- 
swer to  be  given  will  depend  his  success,  be  his  resi- 
dence where  it  may,  north  or  south  of  the  Potomac 

Wt,  President,  the  sentiments  of  my  own  State,  the 
sentiments  of  all  New  England,  upon  the  subject  of  sla- 
very in  the  abstract,  are  well  known.  I  do  not,  on  thii 
occasion,  deem  it  necessary  to  advert  to  them.  I  cas- 
not  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  importance  to  make  thai 
the  subject  of  discussion  at  this  time.  My  purpose  is  to 
allay  an  excitement  which  has  become  fearfully  danger- 
ous. It  is  no  object  of  mine  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame. 
It  is  the  leading  desire  of  my  heart  to  bring  back  repose, 
to  restore  peace  to  the  troubled  mind  of  the  public.  I 
would  not,  then,  unnecessarily  bring  before  the  Senate 
matters  which  are  foreign  from  the  subject  immediately 
claiming  its  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  all  that  I  have  to  saf  upoo 
the  character  of  these  petitions;  the  object  of  the  abo- 
litionists; the  entire  inability  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
accomplish  that  object}  and,  if  all  is  granted  t£it  they 
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demand  at  our  hands,  I  have  offered  all  I  have  to  offer 
upon  the  consequences  which  would  result  from  the 
adoption  of  the  measure  demanded.  I  have  stated  the 
eifects  it  would  produce  upon  the  slave  population,  upon 
Che  tlaveholding  States,  and  upon  ourselves,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  free  States  of  the  Union.  One  question  re- 
nains:  How  shall  the  Senate  dispose  of  this  and  of  all 
similar  memorials?  The  honorable  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  moved,  in  effect,  <*  that  this  memorial  be 
not  received."  This  he  regards  as  the  best  course;  as 
the  one  more  calculated  than  any  other  to  check  the 
course  of  the  abolitionists;  to  do  away,  effectually  to 
destroy,  thia  spirit  of  fanaticism.  His  general  object 
and  my  own  are  the  same;  and  that  is,  to  silence  thia 
restless,  meddlesome,  interfering,  disposition;  to  induce 
the  abolitionists  to  be  content;  to  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness, and  let  the  business  of  others  alone.  But  is  the  mode 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  the  best 
moid'e  for  accomplishing  these  objects?  I  think  not. 
What  are  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Senator  rests  his 
motion?  First,  that  the  Senate  has  no  jurisdiction  of 
the  subject-matter. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  the 
right  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  this  subject  within 
the  District  of  Columbia.  That  is  not  iny  purpose.  It 
is  foreign  from  my  object.  No  such  discussion  could 
have  any  profitable  tendency;  no  such  discussion  would 
tend  to  produce,  here  or  elsewhere,  in  the  South  o^  in 
the  North,  harmony,  confidence,  submission.  A  directly 
contrary  effect  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  debate 
and  of  action  upon  this  proposition.  Is  not  the  honora- 
ble Senator  perfectly  aware  that  this, is  debatable 
ground?  The  petitioners  themselves  think  differently. 
They  believe  this  jubject  is  clearly  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Congress;  and  among  the  members  of  the  Senate 
m  difference  of  opinion  prevails  upon  this  subject.  It  is 
•perfectly  manifest  that  there  does  not  exist  among  the 
people  of  the  country  a  union  of  sentiment  on  this  point. 
But  even  if  the  memorial  contemplated  an  object 
.which,  in  the  opinion  of  this  body,  infringed  the  consti- 
tution, it  would  be  a  want  of  policy  to  refuse  to  receive 
it.  On  this  ground,  then,  the  petition  ought  not  to  be 
kept  out. 

A  second  ground  takeh  by  the  Senator  why  this  me- 
•morial  should  not  be  received  was,  that  its  language  is 
•not  respectful  to  a  portion  of  this  Union.  I  admit  most 
freely  that,  whenever  petitioners  undertake  to  attack 
the  integrity  of  thia  body,  whenever  they  presume  to 
reproach  the  Senate,  it  becomes  our  duty,  the  common 
principle  of  self-preservation  demands,  that  we  should 
at  once  refuse  to  receive  such  a  memorial,  whether  its 
object  be  constitutional  or  unconstitutional,  reasonable 
•or  unreasonable.  But  this  is  not  that  case.  The  me- 
morial speaks  not  of  persons  or  portions  of  the  Union,' 
only  as  connected  with  the  subject-matter:  it  uses  no 
language  reproachful  to  this  body;  and  I  would  not  on 
that  ground  refuse  to  receive  it.  A  third  ground  taken 
by  the  Senator  is,  that  the  memorial  speaks  of  a  griev- 
ance with  which  the  memorialists  have  no  concern;  that 
•they  are  not  residents  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  are  in  no  way  injured  by  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
the  District.  The  memorialists  think  otherwise;  they 
believe  that  this  District  is  peculiarly  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Congress;  that  it  is  the  seat  of  our  national  Gov- 
eminent;  that  the  citizens  from  ^ytry  portion  of  the 
confederacy  resoK  here  for  the  transaction  of  their  bu- 
sinessi  they  know  that  slavery  exists  here;  they  believe 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  ask  for  its  abolition  within  this  ten 
miles  square.  I  would  not,  then,  on  this  ground,  refuse 
to  receive  the  petition. 

IVhat  reasons  should  induce  the  Senate  to  receive  this 
memorial? 

FinK,  a  refoial  would  impair  and  abridge  the  right  of 


petition— -an  inherent,  an  inalienable  right — a  right  ex« 
isting  before  the  confederation,  guarded  and  protected 
by  our  constitution.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  at 
length  the  right  of  the  people  to  petition  Congress  for 
a  redress  of  what  they  regard  as  grievances.  That 
right  has  been  fully  considered  and  most  ably  sustained 
by  those  who  have  preceded  me  in  this  debate.  It  has 
been  regarded,  and  justly  regarded,  as  the  foundation 
of  popular  Governments — Governments  depending  for 
their  support  on  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  inherent,  this  independent  right  of  the  le- 
gitimate sovereigns  of  our  country,  has  been  viewed 
as  essentially  necessary  to  preserve  in  purity  the  true 
relation  between  the  representative  and  the  constituent. 
I  can  add  nothing  to  what  has  been  offered  upon  this 
subject.  I  fully  concur  in  the  views  which  have  been 
expressed  upon  this  point  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  [Mr.  Tallmadox.]  But,  sir,  it  is  contended  that 
this  right  of  petitioning  would  not  be  impaired,  would 
not,  in  effect,  be  abridged,  by  the  adoption  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Cuthbebt]  saya  that 
it  is  not  proposed  or  contemplated  to  pass  any  law  in- 
hibiting the  right  of  the  people  to  petition  Congress; 
and  hence  he  argues  that  a  vote  not  to  receive  the  pe- 
tition cannot  affect  that  right.  Can  this  be  so?  Is  it 
not  ah  infringement  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  refuse 
to  take  their  petition/  The  people  may  assemble  peac)^ 
iibly,  may  discuss  their  grievances,  may  talk  over  the 
grounds  of  their  complaints;  they  may  come  to  the  door 
of  this  hall  with  their  petition  asking  relief;  they  may 
have  placed  it  upon  the  table  of  the  Secretary;  ther 
may  have  read  it  in  the  hearing  of  this  body;  and  al- 
though its  language  is  unexceptionable,  yet  the  Senate, 
by  the  exercise  of  its  power,  will  refuse  to  receive  it, 
to  place  it  on  our  files.  It  may  direct  its  ofBcer  to  carry 
back  to  the  people  their  petition,  and  say  to  them,  we 
cannot  receive  it.  But  would  it  be  possible  to  convince 
the  American  people  that  such  a  course  would  be  no 
abridgment  of  their  right  to  petition?  Would  it  be 
possible  to  satisfy  the  plain,  common-sense  yeomanry 
of  the  country,  that  it  would  be  no  violation  of  their 
right  for  us  to  refuse  to  receive  from  their  hands  their 
petition?    We  cannot  do  it. 

Say  not  to  the  people,  if  we  would  have  peace  within 
our  borders,  that  they  shall  not  come  up  here  with  their 
complaints;  that  they  shall  not  ask  their  public  servants 
to  receive  the  expression  of  their  will;  that  we,  their 
representatives,  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  addresses. 
No  one  thing  could  be  done  more  fraught  with  danger. 
Such  a  step  would  be  more  fatal  to  public  order,  more 
destructive  to  public  peace,  than  any  other  step  which 
we  could  take.  Such  a  decision  would  be  most  disas- 
trous in  its  effects,  would  add  fuel  to  the  flame,  would 
multiply  these  visionary  fanatics,  would  enkindle  a  spirit 
which  all  the  prudence  and  power  of  the  Government 
could  not  control.  I  would  not,  Mr.  President,  refuse 
to  receive  this  memorial.  I  would  never  say  to  peti- 
tioners, we  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  your  complaints,  no 
matter  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  real  or  imaginary, 
feelingly  or  unfeelingly  described.  It  will  never  do  to 
drive  from  the  doors  of  our  legislative  halls  the  sovei 
reigns  of  this  bnd;  it  would  be  unjust,  impolitic,  and 
contrary  to  the  apirit  of  our  institutions. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  says  that  there  is  no  es- 
sential difference  between  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennaylvania.  Sir,  there  is  a  very  great  difference,  in 
principle  and  in  practice.  The  one  motion  aeeks  to 
keep  out  of  the  Senate  this  memorial,  while  the  other 
puts  it  into  the  possession  and  under  the  control  of  this 
body.  Both  of  the  Senators  from  Mississippi  will  vote, 
as  they  say,  for  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
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Carolina,  because  it  is  the  strongest  measure.  The 
strongest  measure!  Sir,  what  is  the  strongest  measured 
Is  it  not  that  measure  which  produces  the  strongest  ef- 
fect? Is  it  not  that  measure  which  makes  the  greatest 
possible  impression  upon  the  public  mind?  Is  it  not 
that  measure  which  tends  more  than  any  other  to  influ- 
ence the  human  conduct? 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  rote  for  the  strongest  meas- 
ure; I  wish  to  give  such  a  direction  to  this  subject  as 
will  produce  an  abiding  eflfect  upon  the  public  mind,  as 
will  check  this  spirit  of  fanaticism;  and  willingly  would 
I  vote  with  the  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolins, 
did  not  his  motion,  in  my  judgment,  infringe  that  inhe- 
rent, that  independent,  right  of  the  people  to  petition 
Congress  for  redress  of  grievances,  could  I  regard  it  as 
the  strongest  measure.  But,  sir,  it  is  not  so.  The  vote 
of  the  Senate  last  year,  declaring  that,  in  the  then  pos- 
ture of  our  affairs  with  France,  *<  no  legislation  was 
necessary,"  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
declaring  *'  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  ought  to  be  in- 
sisted on,"  Were  strong  measures.  They  produced  a 
strong  effect,  from  the  unanimity  which  prevailed  in  both 
branches)  and  the  influence,  the  effect,  the  impression 
upon  the  public  mind  in  relation  to  the  matter  now  be- 
fore us,  would  be  greatly  increased  by  the  united,  com- 
bined, and  undivided  vote  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylnania  is, 
'*  that  the  prayer  of  the  petition  ought  to  be  rejected." 
And  is  not  this  the  strongest  possible  measure?  What 
do  we  say  by  agreeing  to  this  vote?  Tour  petitions  we 
have  receivedt  we  have  well  considered  your  requests! 
we  have  weighed  the  reasons  for  and  the  reasons  against 
your  object;  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  cannot  grant  the  prayer  of  your  memorial;  that  you 
ask  what  we  cannot  give;  that  considerations  of  public 
policy,  of  justice,  and  of  right,  have  convinced  us  that 
we  ought  not  to  lend  our  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of 
your  purpose.  Would  not  this  be  a  strong  measure? 
And  it  it  could  be  sustained  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
this  body,  would  it  not  be  the  strongest  possible  meas- 
ure?   Clearly  so,  sir. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  arrived  when  there  must 
be  something  done,  and  done  by  us,  the  representatives 
of  the  States  and  of  the  people,  upon  this  all-absorbing 
and  difficult  subject  of  slavery.  We  are  called  upon 
by  every  consideration  of  public  policy  and  of  public 
duty,  we  are  called  upon  as  the  constitutional  g^srdians 
of  the  rights  of  the  people,  to  act,  to  act  promptly,  to 
act  efficiently.  It  will  no  longer  do  to  remain  passive. 
Memorisls,  addresses,  petitions,  come  from  too  many 
sources  fur  us  any  longer  to  refuse  action  upon  them. 
I  am  free  to  admit  that  there  is  imminent  danger  involv- 
ed in  the  principles  and  ia  the  practice  of  the  abolition- 
ists; 1  am  free  to  adroit  that  their  course  and  their  con- 
duct merit  the  severest  reprehension;  yet,  sir,  if  we  re- 
ceive their  petitions,  if  we  consider  their  subject-mat- 
ter, if  we  vote  to  reject  their  prayer,  I  cannot  doubt 
that  they  will  be  deterred  from  prosecuting  further  their 
purpose.  There  are  moments  when  delusion  itself  will 
lose  its  control  over  the  /nind;  when  morbid  philanthro- 
py will  fail  to  stifle  the  voice  of  judgment;  when  argu- 
ment will  produce  effect;  when  right  reason  will  govern 
human  conduct. 

A  portion  of  the  abolitionists  are  governed  by  religious 
fanaticism,  or  pushed  on  by  a  love  for  distinction.  A 
much  larger  portion  of  them  are  honest  in  their  views, 
but  ignorant  of  the  tendency  and  efi*ect  of  their  move- 
ments. The  latter  class  are  desirous  of  doing  their 
duty,  but  by  an  undue  influence,,  and  from  a  want  of 
information,  are  prevented.  By  adopting  the^notion 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  we  cannot  fsil  to  sat- 
isfy this  class  that  they  are  engaged,  if  not  in  an  unholy, 
in  a  must  ut\just,  crusade  against  the  rights  of  others. 


Mr.  President,  I  will  dote  my  remarks  by  giving  to 
the  Senate  an  estraet  from  the  prooeedingv  of  a  re- 
spectable meeting  of  my  fellow-citizens  in  my  own  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  I  offer  it  as  the  best  evidence 
of  public  sentiment  and  of  public  feeling  in  my  natifc 
State. 

'*  Much  excitement  has  prevailed  in  this  Stste  in  re- 
lation to  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Union.  And,  in  the  opinion  of  this  conTentim^ 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  reserves  to  the 
slaveholding  States  the  original  right  to  the  ezciushe 
control  of  the  servile  portion  of  their  population.  Asd 
the  present  excitement  in  the  northern  States^  got  op 
by  fanaticism  and  morbid  philanthropy,  and  bsaed  npos 
an  igfnorance  of  the  true  condition  of  the  slave,  the 
character  of  the  master,  and  of  the  relative  ri^ts  sad 
duties  of  the  original  members  of  the  confedency*  hss 
been  seised  upon  by  wicked  and  corrupt  men  with  a 
view  to  divide  the  democracy  of  the  North  and  SooUi, 
and  sever  the  union  of  the  States;  and,  in  our  l>eiief, 
the  course  of  the  abolitionists,  if  persisted  in,  will  lead 
to  a  dissolution  of  the  confederacy." 

When  Mr.  Hubbabd  sat  down, 

Mr.  GRUNDT  expressed  a  wish  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  subject  before  taking  the  question,  and,  ss 
the  hour  was  late,  the  Senate  went  into  the  considera- 
tion of  executive  business;  aAer  which,  it 

Adjourned. 


TuasDAT,  Mabch  8. 

WESTERN  BOATMEN,  8cc. 

Mr.  CLAY  presented  the  memorial  of  a  committee  of 
management  on  the  subject  of  a  marine  hospital  in  Loo- 
isville. 

Mr.  C,  on  presenting  this  memorial,  gave  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  class  of  citisens  concerned  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  western  waters,  and  of  the  great  propor 
tion  which  they  bear  to  the  seamen  of  the  United  Statesf 
and  urgped  the  necessity  of  making  some  provision  fisr 
their  comfort  in  the  hour  of  sickness  and  destitutioa* 
He  moved  that  the  petition  be  laid  on  the  table,  and 
printed. 

Mr.  DAVIS  said  he  would  inform  the  honorable  Seop' 
ator  that  this  subject  was  before  the  Committee  on  Com* 
merce,  and  they  had  had  under  consideration  a  number 
of  petitions  and  legislative  resolutions.  He  observed 
that  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  representation  of  the  Se» 
ator  from  Kentucky  was  to  a  great  extent  correct,  ss 
far  as  regards  the  sufferings  and  inadequate  provisicNi 
made  for  sick  and  disabled  seamen.  Inhere  was  need 
of  provision  for  their  relief,  and  he  had  risen  Is 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  particularly  the  Sena- 
tors from  the  West,  to  the  subject,  and  to  correct  the 
erroneous  impression  that  the  aid  afforded  to  that  val- 
uable class  of  citizens  on  the  Atlantic  coast  was  chie6y 
derived  from  this  Government.  AfYer  the  navigatinf 
interest  began  to  prosper,  it  was  found  that  seamen  who 
fell  sick  in  ports  distant  from  their  homes  were  often 
destitute  of  the  means  of  making  suitable  provision  for 
their  comfort.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  in- 1798  a  law 
was  passed  by  Congress,  recjuiring  all  seamen  serving 
on  board  registered  vessels  ot  the  United  SUtes,  arriving 
from  foreign  ports,  to  pay  a  tax  into  the  treasury  of 
twenty  cents  a  mouthy  from  their  vages,  to  raise  a  fund 
for  the  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen.  The  aame 
obligation  was  imposed  on  seamen  serving  on  board  en- 
rolled and  licensed  vessels  engaged  in  the  coaatisf 
trade;  and  both  classes  have,  from  that  time  to  thi% 
paid  the  tax,  and  a  fund  hi)s  thereby  been  nused  of  over 
a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  This  fund  has  been  an- 
nually applied,  under  the  direction  of  the  Prcaideiit  of 
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the  United  Statei,  to  the  relief  of  sick  and  diaabled  lea- 
men;  but  the  annutl  income  has  proved  iniufiicient  to 
meet  the  org^ent  demands  of  the  sick,  though  it  has 
been  extended  only  to  persons  contributing  to  it,  and 
the  deficiency  has  been  supplied  by  moderate  appro- 
iniations  by  Congress.  Three  hospitals  only  have  been 
erected  out  of  this  fund:  one  in  Massachusetts!  one  in 
Norfolk,  Virginia;  and  one  in  Charleston,  South  Caro* 
lina.  At  other  ports  provision  has  been  made  either  in 
the  local  hospital,  or  in  other  suitable  ways. 

Such,  sir,  he  observed,  is  the  history  of  this  fund;  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  this  policy  has,  to  any  considerable  extent,  been 
enforced  upon  the  boatmen  and  navigators  of  the  west- 
em  waters.  It  was  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the 
Weet  whether  this  policy  should  not  be  extended  to 
their  waters,  and  the  tax  be  collected  of  their  naviga- 
tors, who  would  thus  be  brought  under  the  protection 
of  the  Oovemment,  and  have  suitable  means  provided 
for  their  relief.  Unless  this  tax  should  be  imposed  and 
collected,  the  relief  asked  for  could  not  be  granted 
without  adopting  a  new  policy,  by  throwing  the  whole 
burden  upon  the  treasury.  Thi^  would  not  be  likely  to 
pve  ntiafaction  while  the  present  system  was  enforced 
on  the  Atlantic  frontier.  He  bad  risen  to  make  these 
Mig^ettions,  as  he  thought  some  error  prevailed  in  re- 
gard to  this  fund,  and  the  duties  of  this  Government  in 
regard  to  seamen. 

Mr.  CLAT  said  he  had  not  been  aware  of  the  direc- 
tkypi  which  had  been  given  to  petitions  of  this  character; 
but  be  would  certainly  now  shape  his  proposition  so  as 
to  send  the  petition  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
The  Senator  had  very  correctly  stated  the  origin  and 
rise  of  the  hospital  fund;  and  it  was  precisely  in  its 
character  as  a  trustee  of  this  fund  tiiat  the  petitioners 
had  rested  their  claims.  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts had  made  a  mistake  on  one  point.  He  seems 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  these  boatmen  and  nav- 
igators of  the  western  waters  have  contributed  nothing 
to  this  fund,  while  it  was  stated  by  the  committee  which 
bad  brought  in  this  petition,  that  as  much  as  $12,000 
had  l>een  contributed  to  the  hospital  fund  by  this  class 
of  citisens.  The  general  Government  had  recogfnised 
the  claim  of  these  persons  by  granting  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $500  to  the  hospital  at  Louisville; 
hut  that  appropriation  has  been  found  to  be  quite 
e  to  the  object.  He  could  not  say,  with  pre- 
by  what  class  of  men  this  money  was  contributed; 
whether  any  portion  of  it  was  a  tax  on  those  who  were 
concerned  in  the  steam  navigation.  He  believed  that 
there  was  a  law  which  provided  for  such  tax,  but  he 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  carried  into  effect.  There 
wats  another  class  of  men,  who  were  engaged  in  the 
navifiFation  of  a  more  ignoble  character  of  craf^,  he 
meant  the  Kentucky  arks,  and  who  did  not  contribute 
to  this  fund.  This  hardy  race  of  men,  who  navigate  the 
western  rivers,  deserved  the  protection  of  the  Govern- 
ment, on  account  of  their  peculiar  qualifications  for  the 
service  of  the  navy.  Every  claim  of  foreign  seamen  to 
protection  is  possessed,  in  a  superior  degree,  by  this 
class  of  men. 

Mr.  DAVIS  hoped  he  might  be  permitted  to  correct 
an  error  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  He  had  pro- 
cured evidence  on  this  matter  from  the  Treasury,  por- 
tions of  which  he  would  read,  which  would  prove  that 
the  West  had  contributed  very  moderate  sums — so 
ama]l»  indeed,  as  to  render  it  apparent  that  the  great 
body  of  persons  who  navigated  the  western  waters  ac- 
tually escaped  from  the  payment  of  the  tax.  He  read 
from  the  following  table,  which  shows  what  has  been  re- 
eeived  from  the  tax,  and  what  has  been  expended  in 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  from  180S  to  1833,  in- 
elusiTe: 


States. 


Maine, 

New  Hampshire, 

Massachusetts, 

Vcrmoat, 

Rliode  Island,  - 

Connecticut,   - 

New  York,      - 

Pennsylvania, 

New  Jersey,    - 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

District  of  Columbia, 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina, 

South  Carotins, 

Georgia, 

Florida, 

Alabama, 

Louisiana, 

Mississippi, 

Ohio, 

Michigan, 

Tennessee, 


Contributions. 


1105,810  92 

17,415  29 

387,949  90 

223  98 

61,433  16 

58,321  96 

267,795  12 

152,293  14 

50,524  38 

20,792  98 

138,518  98 

23,319  SS 

85,466  90 

51,042  09 

44,824  64 

18,527  71 

4,998  70 

9,094  91 

61.885  04 

2,316  03 

1,452  61 

225  43 

278  41 


Expenditures. 


$1,664,512  83 


145,556  7X 

12,388  58 

285,584  95 

68  16 

55,295  70 

35,116  37 

280,931  13 

266,307  41 

3,704  02 

6S  20 

306,624  9t 

17,315  72 

176,434  94 

58,232  51 

80,716  U 

66,871  24 

7,918  93 

11,506  19 

143,477  49 

133  69 

978  65 

149  69 


11,954,378  29 


Instead,  therefore,  of  #12,000,  as  the  petitioners  repre- 
sent, the  whole  amount  contributed  above  New  Orleans^ 
which  he  considered  an  Atlantic  port,  was  less  than 
'  f4,000.  How  the  craft  of  these  waters  escaped  was  not 
very  apparent  to  his  mind,  nor  had  he  been  able  to  learn 
to  his  satisfaction  the  cause. 

The  law  required  all  registered  vessels  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  to  pajr  the  tax,  but  there  seemed  to  be  a 
defect  in  the  provisions,  for  he  was  informed  that  a  ves- 
sel when  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  under  a  regfister, 
instead  of  a  license,  escaped,  because  such  vessels  sre 
only  made  liable  when  arriving  from  foreign  ports. 
This  was  a  defect  that  demanded  a  remedy,  and  it  was 
his  purpose  soon  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  that  purpose. 

The  enrolled  snd  licensed  tonnage  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade  has  always  been  subjected  to  the  opera- 
tion of  this  lawt  and  as  all  vessels  trading  from  district  to 
district,  or  port  to  port  in  the  same  district,  are  required 
to  be  enrolled  and  licensed,  if  over  twenty  tons,  and  if 
under  twenty  and  over  five  tons,  to  be  licensed,  but  not 
enrolled;  and  as  all  vessels  not  complying  with  this  re- 
quirement are  not  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  American 
vessels,  he  did  not  see  upon  what  principle  most  of  the 
craft  of  the  western  waters  were  exempt.  Nor  was  it 
very  clear  what  portion  did  contribute,  but  he  suppose^ 
it  possible  that  it  was  only  such  vessels  as  had  goods  on 
board  requiring  an  entry,  because  they  were  foreign 
productions,  contributed,  though  he  had  not  been  able 
to  obtain  such  information  on  this  point  as  could  be  de- 
pended upon.  His  own  belief  was,  that  the  whole  mat^ 
ter  called  for  legislative  action  {  but  it  seemed  to  be  the 
more  appropriate  duty  of  western  gentlemen  to  move  in 
the  matter.  He  was,  for  himself,  ready  to  do  justice  to 
the  mariners  of  the  West. 

Mr.  BENTON  made  a  reference  to  St.  Louis,  as  pre- 
senting stronger  claims  for  a  marine  hospital  than  any 
other  part  of  the  West,  and  stated  that  a  number  of  pe- 
titions Were  in  preparation  in  that  city,  if  they  had  not 
already  arrived.  He  adverted  to  a  law,  which  he  stated 
to  be  in  existence,  which  imposed  a  tax  on  the  boatmen 
g^ng  down  the  Mississippi,  as  constituting  a  new  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  at  St. 
Louis. 

Mr.  PORTER  corrected  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
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from  Missouri.  He  stated  also  that  the  New  Orleans 
hospital  had  been  suftained  by  State  funds,  and  it  must 
go  down  unless  more  efficiently  sustained.  All  the  boat- 
men who  come  down  the  Mississippi,  if  taken  sick,  are 
received  into  a  hospital  which  is  exclusively  supported 
by  the  funds  of  the  State. 

Mr.  DAVIS  said  that  the  statute  read  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  had  not  escaped  his  attention.  He  was  at 
first  impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  was  in  force,  but 
results  show  that  it  has  not  been  executed,  and  such 

{iroved  to  be  the  fact  on  inquiry  at  the  Treasury.  That 
aw  was  passed  before  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  Uni- 
ted States;  but  since  that  cession  it  had  ceased  to  be  en- 
forced, though  it  still  kept  its  place  in  the  books.  Mr. 
.D.  said  he  had  drawn  out  more  discuasion  than  he  had 
intended,  as  his  only  object  was  to  correct  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Atlantic  States  were  enjoying  privilegea 
which  were  not  extended  to  the  West. 

Mr.  BENTON  said  he  had  found  the  law  among  the 
United  States  laws  of  1815,  and  he  had  never  heard  that 
it  had  been  repealed,  or  that  iia  operation  had  ceased. 
\   Tht  motion  to  refer  and  print  was  then  agreed  to. 

ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY. 

The  subject  of  the  petition  of  the  Friends  of  Philadel- 
phia, praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  was  resumed;  the  question  being  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Calhoux  that  the  petition  be  not  received. 

Mr.  GRUNDT  observed  that  he  did  not  intend  to  go 
into  a  full  examination  of  the  subject.  His  design  was 
barely  to  express  his  opinions  upon  the  difTerejit  topics 
that  had  been  discussed,  and  assign  some  of  the  reasons 
upon  which  those  opinions  were  founded.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  it  was 
his  impression  that  no  discussion  on  ihis  subject  ought 
to  take  place,  and  he  had  acted  under  that  impression; 
and  accordingly,  when  the  first  petition  for  the  abo- 
Ihion  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  present* 
ed  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Ewixo,]  he  (Mr. 
G.)  had  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table;  which  motion  was 
sustained  by  the  Senate.  His  intention  then  was  to  pre- 
vent debate  or  discussion,  and  he  still  entertained  the 
opinion  that,  had  that  course  of  proceeding  been  acqui- 
esced in  by  other  Senators,  it  would  have  been  the  wi- 
sest and  most  prudent  course  that  could  have  been  pur- 
sued. He  was  aware  that  great  excitement  had  existed 
during  the  last  summer  in  the  slaveholding  States.  But 
so  strong  and  emphatic  had  been  the  language  and  con- 
duct of  the  citizens  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  that 
all  danger  and  apprehension  of  danger  seemed  to  him  to 
have  been  dissipated,  and  the  effect  of  a  discussion  here 
could  only  be  to  excite  the  abolitionists  to  further  action, 
and  produce  alarm  in  the  slaveholding  States. 

The  citizens  of  Boston,  New  York,  Utica,  Albany, 
Philadelphia,  and  alt  the  principal  cities  to  the  East,  as 
well  as  the  cities  of  the  West,  in  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  had  come  forward  and  placed  themselves  in  op- 
position to  the  mad  schemes  of  the  abolitionists.  Mr. 
G.  was  of  opinion  that  they  had  manifested  such  a  dis- 
position to  prevent  injury  to  the  slaveholding  States,  as 
to  afford  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  they  would  discharge 
all  the  duties  and  obligations  which  they  owed  to  the 
citizens  of  the  slave  States.  Shortly  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  a  discussion,  contrary  to  his 
wishes,  had  commenced  and  been  carried  on;  and  it  was 
therefore  proper  that  he  abould  depart  from  his  original 
determination,  and  participate  in  a  debate  which  had 
been  introduced  and  persevered  in  by  others.  But  he 
should  studiously  avoid  increasing  that  excitement  which 
this  debate  had  produced,  either  here  or  elsewhere.  So 
far  as  was  practicable,  he  would  avoid  irritating  either 
members  here,  or  those  not  entitled  to  a  seat  on  this 
floor.    The  people  of  the  United  States  enjoy  more  lib- 


erty and  prosperity  than  any  other  people  on  earth.  All 
the  benefits  possessed  by  thera  liave  grown  up  under 
the  constitution  and  frame  of  Government  under  wbidi 
they  live.  Any  act  which  will  endanger  the  GoTemment 
or  constitution,  ahould  be  carefully  avoided. 

Mr.  G.  aaid  he  thought  he  was  not  mistaken  when  he 
declared  that  the  moment  the  citizens  of  the  non-sbve- 
holding  States  should,  in  violation  of  ibe  constitution 
lay  their  bands  on  the  properly  of  the  slaveboldiBg 
States,  the  citizens  of  the  latter  would  instantly  consider 
the  Union  dissolved  and  the  Government  at  an  end. 
They  could  no  longer  confide  in  a  Government,  which^ 
instead  of  protecting,  plundered  them  of  Ih^  prop- 
erty. 

The  right  of  property  in  slavea  ia  guarantied  to  the 
citizens  of  the  States  where  slavery  exists  by  the  consti- 
tution as  fully  as  the  right  to  any  other  species  of  prop- 
erty; and  aliould  the  non-slaveholding  States  at  any  time 
violate  these  guarantees  in  so  important  a  particular  as 
this,  it  would  be  such  a  departure  from  the  great  pria- 
ciplea  of  the  compact  that  the  injured  party  would  at 
once  l>e  absolved  from  all  the  obligations  it  inpoaes  on 
them.  It  would  he  impossible  tamely  to  submit  to  it 
The  citizens  of  the  daveholding  States,  therefore,  en- 
treat those  of  the  non-slaveholaing  State*  to  step  for- 
ward and  put  down  this  spirit  of  abolition,  before  it  pro> 
duces  the  ruin  of  this  Government.  Mr.  G.  remarked 
that,  while  apeaking  thua  freely  %hd  frankly,  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  chiding  them  for  not  having 
done  their  duty.  He  had  seen  with  pleasure — be  had 
rejoiced  and  exulted  at  the  evidence  which  had  been 
afforded  by  the  citizens  of  every  non-slaveholding  State 
during  the  last  fall,  of  their  determination  to  discharge 
their  duty  to  the  citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States,  l>y 
putting  down,  by  all  means  in  their  power,  every  effort 
that  might  l>e  made  by  mistaken  or  misguided  men  upon 
this  subject.  They  had  manifested  a  soundness  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  a  determination  to  preserve  the  uaioa 
of  the  States  and  the  rights  of  citizens  as  enjoined  bj 
the  constitution  of  the  country.  Mr.  G.  adnutted  tbsl 
the  duty  which  had  already  been  performed  and  still  to 
be  performed  by  them,  was  a  hard  and  unpleasant  one. 
These  abolitionists  reside  among  them — they  are  their 
neighbors— still  they,  and  they  only,  have  the  power  to 
put  down  that  spirit  which  endangers  the  prosperity 
and  safety  of  the  slaveholding  States.  The  abolitionists 
are  amongst  them.  There  they  have  to  be  met-  There 
the  battle  has  to  be  fought.  They  are  beyond  onr 
reach.  If  a  straggler  comes  amongst  us,  propagating 
his  insurrectionary  and  incendiary  doctrines^  he  is  sent 
away  with  an  admonition  which  will  prevent  his  return. 
This  is  done  in  defence  of  ourselves.  No  other  way  is 
known  by  which  the  mischief  growing  out  of  this  plan 
of  abolition,  can  be  prevented.  Therefore,  as  we  have 
no  power  to  reach  these  abolitionists,  as  we  cannot  pre- 
vent their  incendiary  publications,  we  aak  our  brethren 
of  the  North  and  £ast  to  persevere  in  their  efforts  in 
putting  down  the  labors  of  these  men,  which  must  tei^ 
minate,  unleas  they  sre  arrested,  in  the  destruction  of 
ourselves  and  families.  If  a  man,  whether  madoDant 
fanatic,  or  worse  than  either,  shall  be  seen  approaching 
a  neighbor's  house  with  a  lighted  torch  to  consume  it* 
ought  not  all  good  men  to  arrest  him  and  prevent  the 
mischief^  It  therefore  seems,  said  Mr.  G.,  that  too  much 
is  not  aske^,  when  we  say  to  our  friends  at  the  North 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  adopt  such  means  as  will  prevent 
the  threatened  danger. 

Congress  can  do  little  on  this  subject.  It  may,  and  it 
ia  hoped  will,  prevent  the  circulation  of  these  incendia* 
ry  publications,  and  pictorial  representations*  tlirough 
the  medium  of  the  public  mails.  But  otiil  there  are 
other  means  by  which  they  can  be  circulated.  That  this 
Government,  designed  for  the  protection  of  the.  State* 
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-•fid  ibeir  citisens,  does  not  poness  a  competent  power 
to  prevent  the  circnUtion  of  these  publications  through 
the  mail,  is  an  opinion  which  I  cannot  entertain.  That 
it  does  possess  this  ptyrer,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  de- 
monstrate whenever  the  bill  upon  that  subject  carae  up 
for  consideration.  It  seems  to  be  yielded  that  the  States 
possess  the  entire  control  over  tlie  subject  of  slavery 
within  their  respective  limits.  But  it  is  insisted  tha't 
Congrrem  ought  to  interfere  and  abolish  slavery  within 
the  District  of  Cohirobia;  and  this  is  th^  object  prayed 
lor  by  these  petitioners.  He  would  not  go  into  an  ex- 
stmination  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress.  For 
his  own  party  he  should  consider  himself  as  culpable, 
were  he  to  vote  for  such  a  measure,  if  the  constitutional 
power  existed,  as  were  he  to  vote  for  it  in  the  absence 
of  such  power.  He  considered  the  faith  of  the  Ctovern- 
ment  pledg^  not  to  interfere  with  this  subject  in  this 
District,  and  the  faith  of  the  Government  should  be  pre- 
served ss  sacredljr  as  the  constitution. 

When  application  was  made  to  Virginia  and  Marylsnd 
for  a  cession  of  this  District,  was  it  supposed  by  either 
c»f  those  States,  or  any  citizen  in  them,  that  the  abolition 
of  slavery  was  to  Uke  place  liere,  or  that  this  District 
was  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  rendering  of  no  value  this 
species  of  property?  Could  it  be  believed  that,  if  the 
general  Government  had  intimated  such  an  intention,  a 
cession  from  either  of  the  States  could  ever  have  been 
obtained?  This  no  man  can  believe.  If  this  be  so, 
would  not  this  Government  be  justly  chargeable  with 
Punic  faith,  were  they^now  to  do  an  act  so  vitally  inju- 
rious to  the  citixens  of  these  States^  of  which,  at  the 
time  of  obtaining  the  cession,  it  gave  no  intimation?  He 
would  appeal  to  that  sense  of  justice  which  inhabits 
every  honest  man's  bosom,  whether  such  a  proceeding 
would  not  be  glaringly  unjust?  When  the  citizens  of 
this  District  acquired  this  property,  they  did  it  under 
the  sanction,  of  existing  laws.  To  deprive  them  of  this 
property  now  would  be  a  violation  of  their  constitutional 
rights,  unless  compensation  were  msde,  and  that  com- 
pensation Congress  possesses  no  power  to  make.  When 
the  constitution  provides  that  private  property  shall  not 
be  taken  for  public  use  without  compensation,  Mr.  G. 
understood  it  to  mean  that  where  an  individual  owned 
property  which  the  Government  needed  for  its  own  use, 
It  might  be  taken,  and  the  ownership  mig^t  be  changed, 
and  that  which  belonged  to  an  individual  might  thereby 
cease  to  be  his,  and  be  owned  by  the  Government.  But  it 
certainly  cannot  be  a  sound  or  safe  construction  of  the 
constitution,  to  say  that  the  public  treasure  may  be  ex- , , 
pended  for  the  visionary  purpose  of  buying  slaves  to 
<aiake  them  free.  Besides,  these  petitioners  wholly  mis- 
take  their  object,  as  has  been  shown  already  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  [Mr.  HmaAai).]  Were 
Congress  to  grant  their  petition,  there  would  not  exist  a 
single  alave  less,  although  much  loss  might  be  produced 
to  the  owners,  and  misery  to  the  slaves.  Were  Con- 
gress to  attempt  to  pass  such  a  law,  with  a  probability  of 
success,  every  slave  would  be  immediately  removed  out 
of  the  District  to  Virginia  and  Maryland;  and  the  further 
consequences  would  be,  that  the  slaves  would  be  sold  to 
atrangers,  and  sent  to  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
where  they  would  be  less  happy,  and  be  deprived  of 
many  of  the  comforts  and  associations  they  now  enjoy. 

Mr.  O.  asked  what  would  be  the  condition  of  this 
district  when  all  this  should  be  effected?  It  would  then 
be  a  habitation  and  a  harbor  for  free  negroes  and  fugi- 
tive slaves  from  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  It 
wrould  be  wholly  unfit  for  the  seat  of  the  general  Gov- 
ernment, and  those  who  are  now  urging  these  petitions 
wrould  find  that,  were  they  to  succeed  in  their  wishes, 
not  one  of  the  objects  desired  by  them  would  be  accom- 
plished. Mr.  G.  proceeded  to  say  that  ignorance,  or  a 
%irant  of  knowledge  of  the  subjects  on  Which  men  act, 
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had  at  all  ttmes  done  more  mischief  than  any  thing  else. 
These  abolitionists  say  they  are  the  friends  of  the  slaves* 
and  that  a  principle  of  philanthropy  prompts  them  to 
act  the  part  they  are  performing.  Let  the  eflTects  al- 
ready produced  upon  the  slaves  by  their  efforts  be  ex- 
amined, and  it  will  be  readily  discerned  that  they  have 
produced  much  injury  to  the  slaves  themselves.  Before 
they  commenced  their  doings,  pious  men  and  women,  in 
different  parts  of  the  slaveholding  States,  felt  it  their 
duty  to  attend  Sunday  schools  established  for  the  instnie- 
tion  of  slaves,  to  learn  them  to  read  the  Scriptures  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  history  ^of  man's  redemp- 
tion. There  were  separate  places  of  worship  established, 
where  learned  and  pious  ministers  of  the  gospel  dis- 
pensed the  word  of  truth  to  them.  All  of  these  are  now 
abandoned  and  broken  up,  and,  in  addition,  the  privi- 
leges of  the  slaves  are  curtailed  and  restraints  imposed 
upon  them  which  never  would  have  been  thought  of  had 
these  abolitionists  never  commenced  their  labors.  Where 
perfect  and  entire  confidence  existed,  jealousies  and 
distrust  now  prevail,  and  liberal  and  kind  indulgences 
have  been  changed  into  necessary  and  rigorous  restraints. 
This  has  been  rertdered  indispensable  by  the  interference 
of  these  men,  who  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  true  rela- 
tions that  exist  between  master  and  slave  in  the  slave- 
holding  States.  If  these  men  would  only  reflect  that 
our  slaves  are  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  more  hap- 
py and  contented,  than  thousands  of  their  own  poor 
neighbors,  and  would  confine  their  acts  of  beneficence 
to  those  nearcIV  to  them,  they  would  do  less  mischief 
and  add  much  more  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 
These  abolitionists  seem  to  think  that  it  is  a  religious 
duty  to  interfere  with  this  subject.  The  Scriptures 
afford  no  warrant  for  such  an  opinion.  The  Pnnce  of 
Peace,  who,  when  on  earth,  reproved  men  of  all  sin,  and 
who  countenanced  nothing  wicked,  at  no  time  enjoined 
it  on  masters  to  liberate  their  slaves.  Slavery  then  exist- 
ed, and  within  his  knowledge,  in  a  much  more  rigorous 
form  than  it  now  does,  and  he  taught  slaves  to  be  obedient 
to  their  masters.  Hie  teachings  of  these  abolitionists  are, 
in  effect,  (although  without  the  design,)  to  cause  slaves 
to  cut  their  masters'  throats.  Mr.  G.  said  he  must  be- 
lieve that  it  was  a  want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  true  state 
of  things  in  the  slaveholding  States  which  had  produced 
this  misguided  zeal,  and  that  so  soon  as  the  truth  came 
to  be  fully  understcod,  the  whole  scheme  of  abolition 
would  be  abandoned  as  unprofitable  and  mischievous. 
Mr.  G.  said  he  was  struck  forcibly  with  the  character  of 
these  petitions.  They  were  mostly  signed  by  women 
and  children.  Artful  and  designing  men  probably  had 
obtained  their  signatures  to  these  memorials,  to  which 
they  would  not  affix  their  own  names.  Sunday  schools, 
the  best  institutions  in  the  country,  had  been  resorted 
to^  and  signatures  obtained  doubtless  by  false  representa- 
tions. 

Mr.  G.  said  he  intended  not  to  be  tedious,  and  would, 
therefore,  proceed  directly  to*  an  examination  of  the 
question  more  immediately  before  the  Senate.  He  dif- 
ftred  from  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Cai- 
Houir]  as  to  the  manner  of  treating  this  petition.  He 
should  adopt  and  pursue  the  opinion  acted  upon  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1790,  and  which  had 
been  substantially  pursued  from  that  period  down  to  the 
present.  Petitions  similar  to  the  present,  and  from  the 
same  society,  had  been  presented  to  Congress  at  each 
session,  and  Congress  had,  at  no  time,  refused  to  receive 
them;  and  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  usage  on  this 
subject,  he  apprehended,  might  produce,  rather  than 
allay,  excitement.  It  would  be  recollected  that,  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  Congress  is  expressly 
prohibited  from  interfering  with  the  slave  trade  which 
might  be  carried  on  by  the  citizens  of  the  different 
Sutes  for  the  space  of  twenty-one  yearsj  yet,  m  1790, 
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the  Society  of  Quakers  or  Friends  forwarded  their  peti- 
tion to  Congress,  praying  their  interference  upon  that 
subject.  This  petition,  although  in  direct  opposition  to 
.the  constitution,  was  received,  and  a  motion  was  made 
to  send  it  to  a  committee.  This  was  opposed,  and  a 
proposition  made  to  lay  it  upon  the  table.  Those  roost 
opposed  the  object  of  the  petition  sustained  the  latter 
proposition.  Mr.  Madison,  of  Virginis,  a  slaveholding 
State,  advocated  the  reference  to  a  committee*  and  used 
the  argument  which  he  would  read  to  the  Senate: 

"Mr.  Madison  thought  the  question  before  the  com- 
.mittee  was  not  otherwise  important  than  as  gentlemen 
made  it  so  by  theif  serious  opposition.  Did  they  permit 
.the  commitment  of  the  memorial  as  a  matter  of  course, 
no  notice  would  be  taken  of  it  out  of  doors.  It  could 
never  be  blown  up  into  a  decision  of  the  question  re- 
specting the  discouragement  of  the  African  slave  trade, 
nor  alarm  the  owners  with  an  apprehension  that  the 
general  Government  were  about  to  abolish  slavery  in  all 
the  southern  States.  Such  things  are  not  contemplated 
by  any  gentleman.  But,  to  appearance,  they  decide  the 
question  more  against  themselves  than  would  be  the 
case  if  it  was  determined  on  its  real  merits;  because 
gentlemen  may  be  disposed  to  vote  for  the  commitment 
of  the  petition,  without  any  intention  of  supporting  the 
prayer  of  it." 

Mr.  G.  proceeded  by  remarking  that  every  thing 
that  Mr.  Madison  apprehended  had  been  realized  by 
the  debate  in  which  the  Senate  was  engaged.  Alarm 
had  been  produced  by  this  discussion.  -The  abolition- 
ists had  been  encouraged  by  it,  and  were  redoubling 
their  effbrtsf  whereas,  had  the  petitions  been  received 
and  laid  on  the  table,  or  had  they  been  received  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  heretofore,  at  this  time  the  country  would  have  been 
in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  The  decision  that  is  to  take 
place  upon  this  motion  may  be  a  source  of  misappre- 
hension to  many  citizens,  who  may  infer  that  all,  or  at 
least  some,  of  those  who  vote  for  the  reception  of  the 
petition  are  favorable  to  its  prayer,  when  in  fact  there 
is  not  one  Senator  here  favorable  to  it. 

Many  Senators  have  declared  their  determination  in 
opposition  to  this  petition,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
declared  their  conviction  that  the  constitution  requires 
them  to  receive  it.  Gentlemen  who  think  thus  may 
seem  to  favor  the  memorialists,  when  they  are,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  judgments,  only  complying  with  a  con- 
stitutional obligation.  If  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina would  withdraw  his  objection  to  the  reception  of 
the  memorial,  it  might  be  hoped  that  a  general  vote  of 
this  body  might  be  obtained  for  rejecting  its  prayer.  A- 
vote  of  that  kind  would  discountenance  and  discourage 
the  abolitionists,  and  give  confidence  to  the  citizens  of 
the  slaveholding  States;  and  as  so  much  had  been  said 
on  this  subject,  he  (Mr.  G.)  was  desirous  that  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senate  should  be  fully  expressed  by  a  vote 
upon  the  main  question.  The  Senators  from  the  North 
have  told  us  they  will  abide  our  fate— that  they  will 
hazard  every  thing  to  secure  to  us  the  guarantees  of  the 
constitution  in  relation  to  this  species  of  property.  But 
they  tell  us  at  the  same  time  that  neither  they  nor  their 
constituents  entertain  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  the 

J^reat  right  of  petition  which  would  justify  them  in  re- 
using to  receive  this  or  any  other  petition  couched  in 
decorous  and  respectful  lan^age;  that  were  they  to 
vote  not  to  receive  the  petition,  they  could  not  sustain 
themselves  at  home,  and  the  abolitionists  would  thereby 
obtain  an  advantage  over  them.  Mr.  G.  said  he  would 
ask  whether  it  was  right  or  reasonable  for  Senators  of 
the  slaveholding  States,  when  they  were  asking  those  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States  to  wage  a  war  with  the  abo- 
liiioni!it3,  who  were  their  neighbors,  for  the  security  of 
the  property  of  the  South  and  Southwest,  to  arm  their 


adversaries  with  dangerous  weapons,  and  thereby 
able  them  to  conquer  their  friends?  So  far  aa  he 
concerned,  he  would  aid  the  abolitionisla  with  no 
weapon  or  argument,  which  they^ould  use  ancccsaliiny 
against  the  friends  of  the  Union  and  the  constitutaoa. 
Therefore,  if  there  were  no  constitutional  doubts  eziit* 
ing,  he  would,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  vote  to  re- 
ceive the  petitions,  to  be  followed  up  by  a  vote  reject- 
ing their  prayer.  But  he  confessed  that  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  refuse  to  receive  a  petition  was  werj  &t 
from  being  clear.  The  right  of  petition  existed  before 
the  formation  of  the  constitution.  It  was  well  under- 
stood by  the  framers  of  that  instrument;  and  adthougli 
it  only  declares  that  Congress  shall  pass  no  law  to  pre* 
vent  citizens  from  peaceably  assembling  and  petitkmiog 
for  a  redress  of  grievances,  it  never  could  have  entered 
into  their  minds  Uiat  those  to  whom  the  petitions  were 
addressed  would  refuse  to  receive  them.  Of  what  valse 
is  the  right  of  petition,  if  those  to  whom  peUtioas  arc 
addressed  will  not  receive  them  and  act  upon  them? 
The  framers  of  the  constitution  remembered  that  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  had  passed  laws  prohibitiag 
citizens  from  assembling,  consulting,  and  petitioning  for 
a  redress  of  grievances.  They  recollected  the  ads 
commonly  called  the  riot  acts,  and  therefore  they  ia- 
aerted  the  provision  contained  in  the  constitution.  But 
it  never  entered  into  their  minds  (hat  petition^  wbes 
signed,  would  nQt  be  received  by  those  to  whom  they 
were  addressed. 

It  is  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence  to  citizens 
that  they  are  permitted  to  assemble  and  petition  for  a 
redress  of  grievances,  if,  after  they  have  done  so,  their 
petitions  are  not  to  be  received  or  considered  by  those 
who  have  the  power  to  act  upon  the  subject-matter  of 
the  petition.  To  his  mind  these  arguments  were  tos 
strong  to  be  disregarded,  and  be  was  unwilling^  to  give 
the  abolitionists  the  benefit  of  them.  At  present  tbey 
have  no  foundation  on  which  to  stand.  They  are  giving 
way  to  the  pressure  of  the  public  intelligence  in  the 
non-slsveholding  States.  But  if  we  shall  enable  them  ts 
blend  the  ri^ht  of  petition  with  their  abolition  schemes^ 
they  may  raise  a  storm  which  will  shake  the  very  found- 
ations of  this  Gcvernment. 

From  the  year  1790  down  to  the  present  day,  all  peti- 
tions have  been  received  by  this  body,  which  were  re- 
spectful and  decorous,  whatever  the  subject-matter  of 
the  petition  might  be;  and  at  every  session  the  petiiioa 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  clothed  in  similar  language 
with  the  present  one,  has  been  received.  Mr.  G. 
would  not  depart  now  from  the  established  usage.  He 
considered  the  reception  of  the  petition,  and  the  rt- 
Jection  of  its  prayer,  as  the  strongest  course  against  ab- 
olition that  could  be  adopted.  It  would  unite  more 
voices,  and  convey  a  clearer  expression  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Senate,  than  any  other  mode  that  could  be 
proposed,  and  would,  therefore,  operate  as  a  greater 
discoursgement  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  this  wild 
and  unconstitutional  acheme  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  G.  said  he  regretted, to  learn  that  the  Ohio  s^nod 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  had  adopted  a  resolution 
debarring  from  church  privileges  those  who  owned 
slaves.  He  hoped  there  was  some  mistake  upon  this 
subject;  but  if  it  were  so,  he  could  only  say  that,  in  bis 
judgment,  it  would  be  an  injury  instead  of  a  benefit  to 
that  church;  and  should  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  confirm  and  enforce  that  resolution 
or  decision,  he  believed  the  consequence  would  be  a 
division  of  that  church  by  a  geographical  line,  which 
would  be  a  result  much  to  be  lamented. 

Mr.  HUBBABD  said  that  the  paper  (rom  which  be 
obtained  the  information  alluded  to  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  nearest  to  him.    He 
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^ould,  however,  refer  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  [Mr. 
lomais,]  and  he  requested  that  i^entletnan  to  state,  for 
le  information  of  the  Senate,  what  he  ^new  in  relation 
>  the  resolutions  of  the  Ohio  presbytery. 

Mr.  MORRIS  said  he  had  a  distinct  recollection  of 
5ein|^  some  proceedinfi^s  of  the  Ohio  synod,  and  also 
sine  recollection  of  the  tenor  of  their  resolutions. 
*hey  came  to  him  during^  the  session  of  that  body,  and 
ley  attracted  bis  attention  because  some  of  his  friends 
rere  members  of  it.  These  resolutions,  after  condemn- 
t^  slavery  as  a  moral  evil,  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a 
christian  world,  declared  that  they  would  not  permit 
[leir  meetinr-liouses  to  be  opened  to  preachers  who 
rere  slaveholders,  and  that  they  would  not  permit  any 
aembers  of  the  church,  who  held  slaves,  to  hold  com- 
Buiuon  with  them.  He  had  not  these  proceedings  with 
ina  then}  but  if  they  were  necessary  for  the  informa- 
ion  of  the  Senate  before  taking  the  question,  he  would 
•riftf^  them  to  the  chamber,  and  put  them  into  the 
lands  of  some  Senator,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
naide  known.  He  felt  this  to  be  of  some  consequence, 
s  frequent  declarations  had  been  made  in  the  course  of 
he  debate,  that  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  would  be  the 
CMilt  of  legislation  in  a  certain  way,  on  the  subject  of 
he  mbolition  of  slavery.  As  he  deemed  the  subject  of 
otne  importance  to  the  section  of  the  country  he  repre- 
ented,  as  well  as  to  the  Union,  he  would  take  occa- 
lon  to  express  his  views  on  it  before  taking  the  ques- 
ion. 

Mr.  KENT  now  rose  and  addressed  the  Chair  as  fol- 


Mr.  President:  I  participate  so  little  in  debate  that 
lie  Senate  will  credit  me  when  I  state  that  it  is  always 
>ainful  to  me  to  trespass  upon  their  patience.  On  the 
present  occasion  I  will  promise  to  detain  them  but  for  a 
Tew  moments. 

Interesting  as  these  memorials  before  you  are  to  the 
^oantry  generally,  they  are  doubly  so  to  the  State  of 
Maryland,  which,  in  part,  I  represent  here,  from  her 
proximity  to  this  District.  Hence  it  becomes  my  duty 
lo  make  a  few  remarks,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  so 
well  eaid  by  my  colleague  on  this  occasion. 

Xhat  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  is  an  improper 
me,  and  ought  not  to  be  mnted  by  Congress,  1  have 
not  the  smsllest  doubt;  indeed,  I  have  not  understood 
that  a  single  individual  on  this  floor  is  disposed  to  yield 
itf  notwithstanding,  when  memorials  are  .presented 
liere,  couched  in  respectful  language,  I  ever  have  been, 
fcnd  ever  sfiall  be,  unwilling  to  refuse  to  receive  them. 
The  right  of  petitioning  is  considered  a  sacred  one,  is 
guarantied  by  the  constitution,  and  carries  with  it  the 
obligation  to  be  received;' and  if  it  was  not  secured  by 
Ihe  constitution  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  one 
of  our  ablest  commentators  has  said  it  was  a  right  that 
resulted  so  obviously  from  the  nature  and  structure  of 
our  Government  that  he  considers  it  unnecessary  that  it 
ihotild  have  been  inserted  in  the  great  charter  of  their 
rights. 

The  second  session  of  the  first  Congress,  under  oar 
present  form  of  Government,  had  not  commenced  its 
duties  six  weeks,  before  a  memorial  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  praying  the  abolition  of 
slavery  throughout  the  United  States.  This  memorial 
embraced  a  much  wider  and  broader  scope  than  those 
before  you,  and  its  object  was  notoriously  unconstitu- 
tional. Notwithstanding,  it  was  received  and  reported 
on,  the  House  of  Representatives  denying  that  Congress 
had  any  power  over  the  subject;  and  thus  were  those 
people  quieted  for  many  years.  Mr.  Madison,  at  the 
time  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Virginia*  voted 
for  the  reception  of  this  memorial;  and  we  all  know  that 
he  was  not  only  among  the  most  prominent  members  of 
the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution,  but  one 


of  the  ablest  and  most  efficient  advocates  of  it,  when  it 
was  before  the  people  for  their  adoption. 

Mr.  Jefferson  wisely  remarked  "  that  error  of  opinion 
might  be  tolerated  whilst  reason  was  left  free  to  combat 
it."  I  have  the  utmost  reliance  upon  the  good  sense  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  They  are  too  well 
informed  to  press  this  or  any  other  subject  too  far,  that 
is  fraught  with  the  same  dangerous  consequences  to  the 
peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  That 
their  conduct  is  calculated  to  accomplish  mischief  only, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  in  the  few  remarks  I  intend  to 
make.  They  must  and  will  desist  from  their  course  if 
we  adopt  the  proper  action  on  the  subject. 

After  miich  reflection,  and  the  most  careful  delibera- 
tion I  have  been  able  to  devote  to  this  matter,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Congress  has  not  the  power 
to  liberate  the  slaves  in  this  District,  were  they  disposed 
to  do  so,  under  the  constitution  and  the  deeds  of  ces- 
sion made  by  the  States  of  Virginia*  and  Maryland. 
Those  States  use  the  same  terms,  and  are  very  guarded 
in  their  language.  They  make  the  conveyance  agreea- 
bly to  the  eighth  article  of  the  first  section  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  which  embraces  all  the  posi- 
tive grants  of  power  made  to  Congpress,  none  of  which 
touches  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  moreover  reserve  all 
rights  of  property  to  individuals,  except  as  such  individ- 
uals shall  transfer  the  same  to  the  United  States.  Un- 
der these  reservations  the  transfer  was  made  and  accept- 
ed, and  we  are  bound  to  respect  the  rights  of  property 
thus  reserved. 

I  am  aware  gentlemen  rely  on  that  portion  of  the  con- 
stitution which  gives  exclusive  legislation  to  Congress 
over  this  District — which  means  no  more  than  that  Con- 
gress shall  legislate  free  from  the  fnterference  of  any 
State  legislation!  that  all  other  legislation  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  this  District,  save  that  of  Congress.  It  does 
not  mean  a  despotic,  unbounded,  unrestricted,  unlimit- 
ed legislation,  but  a  legislation  guarded  by  all  the 
restraints  of  the  constitution.  That  such  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  may  be  inferred 
from  the  practice  of  President  Madison i  such  have  been 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  such  the  record- 
ed opinions  of  Congress. 

We  never  act  as  a  local  Legislature;  we  cannot  be 
converted  into  one.  We  act  invariably  as  a  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  in  that  capacity  only  that  we 
have  exclusive  legislation,  as  I  hope  to  show  hereafter; 
and  in  all  our  proceedings  we  are  bound  by  the  man- 
dales  of  the  constitution. 

The  great  difficulty  with  me  is  to  determine  what  is 
best  to  be  done  with  these  memorials.  There  is  no  mo- 
tion before  you,  in  my  estimation,  that  will  give  a  salu- 
tary direction  to  them.  Adopt  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor  from  South  Carolina,  and  refuse  to  receive  them» 
and  similar  memorials  will  be  presented  the  next  day, 
and  this  painful  and  exciting  debate  will  be  resumed  in 
all  its  odious  forms.  Adopt  the  proposition  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Bucbavav,]  which  is 
a  strong  measure  in  relation  to  this  subiect,  and  be 
deserves  great  credit  for  making  it,  and  the  same  diffi- 
culty occurs.  The  memorials  will  be  presented  the 
next  day,  and  the  discussion  renewed  which  we  ought 
to  wish  to  avoid. 

This  subject,  Mr.  President,  has  been  very  fully  dis- 
cussed) it  has  elicited  a  large  portion  of  the  best  talent 
in  the  Senate,  and  we  ought  to  come  to  some  conclusion 
how  we  can  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  advantage.  It  oc- 
curs to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the  most  effectual  way 
in  which  we  could  put  it  to  rest  would  be  for  us  to  ex- 
press our  opinion  with  some  degree  of  unanimity  that 
the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  could  not  be  constitutional- 
ly gpunted,  or,  if  unwilling  to  go  that  far,  to  say  that,  in 
a  matter  entirely  locals  it  was  improper  for  them  to 
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interfere,  and  that  private  property  could  not  be  taken 
without  due  proceai  of  law,  and  full  compensation. 
This  would  put  a  stop  to  the  improper  interference  of 
these  petitioners,  and  relieve  us  from  ihe  presentation 
of  these  memorials  hereafter. 

Those  of  us,  Mr.  President,  residing^  in  slaveholding' 
Slates,  however  indulgent  we  might  be  disposed  to  be 
in  interpreting  the  motives  of  those  memorialists,  cannot 
avoid  the  apprehension  that  they  have  a  much  more  ex- 
.tensive  object  in  view  tlian  what  is  expressed  upon  the 
face  of  the  petitions.  In  sending  them  here,  we  cannot 
repress  the  belief  that  they  have  been  prompted  by  the 
abolitionists,  or  that  they  are  members  of  those  boasted 
abolition  societies,  and  that  their  real  object  is  to  have  a 
bearing  on  the  adjoining  States  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  impossible  to  resist  altogether  this  impres- 
•ion,  or  to  avoid  connecting  the  presentation  of  those 
memorials  in  such  large  numbers  with  the  events  of  the 
last  year,  and  i\ft  open  and  official  declarations  of  the 
abolitionists  themselves.  Then,  if  my  opinion  is  cor- 
rectly formed,  their  object  is  directed  ultimately  to  the 
States»  although  they  must  know  that  the  States  alone 
can  regulate  slavery  within  their  limits.  Let,  then, 
those  atK>litionists  turn  their  attention  to  their  own  con- 
dition. Every  State  north  of  Maryland,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Vermont,  hold  alaves,  agreeably  to  the  ceneus 
of  1630 — some  of  them  thousands— and  thereby  recognise 
slavery.  If  they  have  found  so  much  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing satisfactorily  of  the  few  they  have  had,  how  in- 
surmountable would  have  been  the  obstacles  thrown  in 
their  way  in  accomplishing  even  what  t\tey  have  done, 
had  the  slaves  in  any  of  those  States  exceeded  the  whites 
In  numbers,  oi*  even  approached  an  equality. 

Let  us  look,  Mi^  President,  at  what  is  our  condition 
in  relation  to  this  subject,  and  inquire  what  it  is  those 
abolitionists  would  have  us  do.  In  the  adjoining  county 
east  of  the  Capitol,  in  which  I  reside,  there  were,  agree- 
ably to  the  census  of  1830,  seven  thousand  six  hui^red 
and  eighty-seven  whites,  eleven  thousand  6ve  hundred 
and  eighty-five  slaves,  snd  twelve  hundred  free  negroes, 
making  nearly  two  blacks  to  one  white.  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  those  abolitionists,  reckless  as  they  appear  to 
be,  can  be  serious  when  they  call  upon  us  suddenly  to 
yield  up  this  large  amount  of  property,  worth  not  less 
than  four  or  five  millions  of  dollars,  to  carry  their  fanati- 
cal schemes  into  effect?  And  that  is  not  all;  that  is  but 
a  small  part  of  the  sacrifice;  we  are  required  to  degrade 
our  own  caste,  by  placing  the  whites  at  the  disposal  of 
the  blacks,  as  far  as  numbers  can  achieve  it;  and  we  all 
Icnow  the  power  of  numbers.  I  have  referred  to  the 
a4ioimng  county,  because  whatever  takes  place  in  this 
District,  between  which  and  the  county  there  is  only  an 
imaginary  line,  must  materially  affect  its  interests.  In 
this  District  there  are  about  six  thousand  staves,  valua- 
ble to  their  owners,  whose  condition  as  slaves  could  not 
be  made  better,  and,  if  liberated  to-morrow,  would  be 
in  a  worse  condition;  and  it  is  proposed  by  the  memo- 
rialists whose  petitions  are  before  you,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  District  should  forthwith  yield  up  this  prop- 
erty, in  order  to  gratify  their  mistaken  views  of  philan- 
thropy, witliout  having  "property  in,  or  common  interest 
with,  or  any  attachment  to,  this  community;"  and  that, 
too,  without  paying  any  respect  to  that  part  of  the  con- 
stitution which  declares  that  **  no  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor 
shall  private  property  be  taken  without  just  compensa- 
tion." 

1  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  adjoin- 
ing State  of  Maryland,  from  which  I  have  been  deputed 
to  a  seat  on  this  floor,  because  I  was  an  eye-witness  to 
the  excitement,  the  uneasiness,  and  the  painful  appre- 
hension, which  but  ^too  generally  prevailed  throughout 
that  section  of  the  country  during  the  last  summer  and 


autumn,  growing  out  of  the  events  in  one  of  the  sovth- 
em  States.  If  such  occurrences  would  cattae  ui 
ness  now,  what  distress  would  they  not  prodoee 
this  District  filled  with  forty  or  fiAy  thoueand  freed 
p^oes,  and  they  stimulated  to  madneas  by  the  atboUtiott' 
ists>  Even  at  this  time  we  experience  much  anaayanee 
from  the  agents  of  the  abolitionists. 

They  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  amount  of  foiged 
papers  to  any  number  of  slaves  that  may  apply  for  thoB. 
Those  I  have  seen,  with  all  the  forma  of  ofiice  attached 
to  them.  The  conduct  of  the  abolitionists  mmy  be  sport 
to  them,  but  it  is  death  to  us;  and,  niorcoiver»  they  may 
rely  on  it,  this  course  is  well  calculated  to  defeat  the 
very  object  they  pretend  to  have  in  view — the  MseKon- 
tion  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  this  Diatriot. 

I  agree  with  those,  Mr.  President,  who  have  preceded 
me,  in  expressing  the  belief  that,  if  the  abolitioniata  ate 
determined  to  persevere  in  their  attempts  upon  the 
slaveholding  States,  it  is  high  time  those  States  should 
be  arouaed  to  a  sense  of  their  conditioo,  and  be  prepa- 
red to  resist  firmly,  but  calmly  and  legally,  the  dangers 
with  which  they  are  beset,  and  that  Congress  ahooid  de> 
cide  at  once  how  far  they  will  go  to  aeoure  to  them  their 
just  rights,  and  to  check  the  aholitioniats  in  their 


Those  dangers  may  be  readily  aseertained  when  we 
look  at  the  means  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  nhoKtion- 
ists  to  accomplish  their  object  and  annoy  us.  They  of- 
ficially inform  us  they  have  a  press  exclusively  employed 
to  propagate  their  views,  to  destroy  our  peace,  disani^ 
our  repose,  and  keep  us  in  eternal  apprehension;  is 
take  our  property  fh>m  us  without  our  consent,  or  len- 
der it  useless  to  us;  able  and  heartless  writers,  they  in- 
form us,  are  to  be  constantly  emplo3red  against  us.  Every 
odious  epithet  is  to  be  applied  to  us,  and  our  cooduel  is 
to  be  characterized  by  all  the  disgusting  cKiloring  that 
a  heated,  a  deluded,  and  distempered  Insaginntion  can 
invent. 

Suitable  matter  is  always  to  be  in  readiness  for  the 
press.  The  press  is  never  to  be  idle,  which  opemtcs 
like  the  irresistible  screw,  retains  what  power  it  has  ac- 
quired to-day,  and  contends  strenuously  for  more  t^ 
morrow.  Those  abolitionists  have  alao^  we  are  informed 
by  a  recent  publication  of  theirs,  an  abundance  of  funda; 
their  office  is  in  the  great  city  of  New  York,  the  centre 
of  communication  from  every  part  of  our  extensive  coun- 
try; and  they  boast  that  they  have  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  anti-slavery  societies,  (the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  [Mr.  FsaaTov,]  who  is  better  informed 
upon  the  suhjeot  than  I  am,  puts  them  at  five  hundred,) 
and  they  tell  us  that  they  bid  defiance  to  any  post  office 
regulations  we  can  nuke,  that  they  can  evade  them  all« 
and  they  have  able  and  influential  emiasariea  constantly 
employed.  This  is  a  formidable  array  of  power  to  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  sUveholding  States,  and  di- 
rected, too^  at  a  vulnerable  point. 

The  fpress  itself  to  be  directed  constantly  against  us. 
unless  timely  rebutted,  is  truly  formidable.  The  annual 
expose  to  Congress  by  the  executive  department  of  our 
Government,  exhibiting  the  unprecedented  growth  of 
the  wealth,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  this  country,  is 
rapidly  uprooting  the  long-establiahed  prejudicea  of  Eu- 
rope, guarded  as  they  have  been  by  the  respective  Gov- 
ernments of  that  country;  and  if  an  annual  ptiblication 
can  achieve  so  much,  what  may  not  be  apprehended 
from  a  press  exclusively  employed  to  accompliah  a  par- 
ticular object,  however  reprehensible  or  ill-judged  it 
may  be? 

If  the  haaty  view  I  have  taken  of  this  subject  is  at  all 
correct,  it  behooves  us,  Mr.  President,  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  pure  and  patriotic  men  who  constituted  the 
first  Congress,  and  who  declared  they  had  no  power 
over  this  subject,  and  to  give  such  a  direction  to  it  as 
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will  aatisry  the  aboGtionists  of  their  mistaken  viewi,  ami 
aeeufe  the  alaveholding^  States  in  their  just  rifchts,  and 
restore  to  them  their  former  repose.  Since  1790,  when 
tbe  then  Congress  decided  they  had  no  control  over  the 
subject  of  slavery,  no  alteration  has  taken  place  in  our 
c«»ndition,  except  that  the  foreign  slave  trade  baa  been 
sboliahed,  in  which  the  South  had  little  or  no  participa« 
tiofi*  and  this  District  has  been  ceded  to  the  general 
Government,  agreeably  to  the  requisitions  of  the  consti- 
tQtioD,  M  the  seat  of  the  federal  Government,  under  the 
reservations  I  have  mentioned,  and  which  never  would 
have  been  ceded  by  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Blaryland, 
if  it  could  have  been  believed  at  the  time  that  it  ever 
wcMild  have  proved  the  means  of  annoyance  to  them  it  is 
now  threatened  to  become.  The  same  constitution 
which  justified  the  first  Congress  in  expressly  stating 
they  h*d  no  control  over  the  subject  of  slaverv,  is  in  full 
force,  in  every  word  and  syllable,  in  this  District,  and 
w€Miidp  in  my  humble  opinion,  justify  our  adopting  the 
decision  then  made  as  applicable  on  the  present  occasion. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  Mr.  President,  to  wish  to  impli* 
cste  our  northern  fellow-citizens  generally  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  abolitionists.  I  appreciate  too  highly 
their  good  sense,  their  patriotism,  and  their  devotion  to 
the  Union,  to  entertain  such  an  opinion  of  them.  More- 
over, it  has  been  denied  on  this  floor  as  well  as  else- 
where, and  I  give  full  credit  to  their  declarations. 

I  know  the  number  of  the  abolitionists  is  small,  com- 
pared to  those  opposed  to  their  fanatical  conduct.  Yet 
we  are  bound,  in  self-defence,  not  to  underrate  their 
stren|^lh,  not  to  underestimate  their  influence,  when  we 
take  into  view  the  formidable  weapons  of  annoyance  at 
their  command.  The  abolitionists  should  leave  this  sub- 
ject of  slavery  to  the  people  of  the  States,  where  the 
constitution  has  placed  it.  No  one  living  without  the 
limits  of  any  State  can  justifiably  interfere  with  this  sub- 
ject within  the  State,  nor  will  they  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

It  is  from  the  enactments  of  each  State  that  the  slave 
livinif  within  its  limits  must  look  for  any  amelioration  of 
his  condition;  and  allow  roe  to  assure  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  much  has  been  done  in  that  way  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  In  this  District,  the  reliance  of  the 
slave  Diust^  be  upon  the  force  of  public  opinion,  which 
is  stron^^y  in  his  favor «  and  whenever  slavery  shall  cease 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  it  will,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
cease  to  exist  here,  under  the  influence  of  that  public 
feeling  I  have  alluded  to,  and  will  be  accomplished  by 
the  inhabitants  of  this  place,  free  from  the  interference 
of  persons  living  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles  olf. 

An  honorable  Senator  from  Vermont,  [Mr.  Pbbstiss,] 
whilst  delivering  his  sentiments  the  other  day  upon  this 
subject,  expressed  the  opinion,  that  when  legislating  for 
this  District  we  acted  as  a  local  Legislature,  and  that  Con- 
l^iieas  possessed  the  power,  in  consequence  of  acting 
thus,  to  levy  a  tax  of  such  a  character  upon  the  slaves  of 
this  District  as  would,  from  its  amount,  oblige  their 
owners  to  liberate  them  in  preference  to  paying  the  tax. 
I  have  a  high  respect  for  the  intelligence  and  legal  at- 
tainments of  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  but  presume  he 
has  not  investigated  this  part  of  his  argument  with  his 
usual  diligence,  otherwise  he  would  have  found  that 
neither  of  those  questions  was  yet  to  be  settled.  They 
have  been  heretofore  fully  discussed  and  solemnly  deci- 
ded on  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  caaes  of  Cohens  ss. 
Virginia,  and  Luf  borough  w.  BUke. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdic* 
tlon  over  this  District  and  other  ceded  places  is  confer- 
red on  that  body  as  the  Legislature  of  the  Union,  and 
csMnot  be  exercised  in  any  other  character.  The  rea- 
sonin|^  of  the  court,  affirming  that  every  act  of  Congress 
was  a  Utw  of  the  United  States,  and  that  Congress  in 
prnming  it  acted  as  the  Legislature  of  the  Union,  can  best 
be  conveyed  in  their  own  language: 


'*  In  enumerating  the  powers  of  Congress,  which  is 
made  in  the  8th  section  of  the  1st  article,  we  find  that  of 
exercising  exclusive  legislation  over  such  district  as  shall 
become  the  seat  of  Government.  This  power,  like  all 
others  which  ar^  specified,  is  conferred  on  Congress  as 
the  Legislature  of  the  Union;  for,  strip  them  of  that 
character,  and  they  would  not  possess  it.  In  no  other 
character  can  it  be  exercised.  In  legislating  for  the 
District  they  necessarily  preserve  the  character  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Union,  for  it  m  in  that  character  alone 
that  the  constitution  confers  on  them  this  power  of  ex< 
elusive  legislation.  This  proposition  need  not  be  en- 
forced. The  second  clause  of  the  sixth  article  declares 
tliat  *  this  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.'  The  clause  which  gives  ex« 
elusive  jurisdiction  is  unquestionably  a  part  of  the  con* 
stitution,  and  as  such  binds  all  the  United  States." 

Since  Congress  legislates  in  the  a&me  form  and  in  the 
same  character,  in  virtue  of  powers  of  equal  obligation 
conferred  in  the  same  instrument,  when  exercising  its  ex« 
elusive  powers  of  legislation  as  well  as  when  exercising 
those  which  are  limited,  we  must  inquire  whether  there 
be  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  this  exclusive  legislation 
which  necessarily  confines  the  operation  of  the  laws 
made  in  virtue  of  this  power  to  the  place  with  a  view  to 
which  they  are  made.  Connected  with  the  power  to 
legislate  within  this  District  is  a  similar  power  in  forts, 
arsenals,  dock  yards,  &c.  Congress  has  a  right  to  punish 
murder  in  a  fort  or  other  place  within  its  exclusive  juris* 
diction,  but  no  general  right  to  punish  murder  committed 
within  any  of  the  States.  In  the  act  for  the  punishment 
of  crimes  against  the  United  States,  murder  committed 
within  a  fort,  or  any  other  place  under  the  sole  and  ex* 
elusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  is  punislied  with 
death;  thus  Congress  legislates  in  the  same  act  under  its 
exclusive  and  its  limited  powers.  The  act  proceeds  to 
direct  that  the  body  of  the  criminal,  after  execution,  may 
be  delivered  to  a  surgeon  for  dissection,  and  punishes 
any  person  who  shall  rescue  such  body  during  its  con* 
veyance  from  the  place  of  execution  to  the  surgeon  to 
whom  it  is  to  be  delivered. 

Let  those  actual  provisions  of  the  law,  or  any  other 
provisions  which  can  be  made  on  the  subject,  be  consid* 
ered  with  a  view  to  the  character  in  which  Congress 
acts  when  exercising  its  powers  of  exclusive  legislation. 
If  Congress  is  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  local  Legis- 
lature, invested,  as  to  this  object,  with  powers  limited 
to  the  fort  or  other  place  in  which  murder  may  be  com- 
mitted, if  its  general  powers  cannot  come  in  aid  of  these 
local  powers,  how  can  the  offence  be  tried  in  any  other 
court  than  that  of  the  place  in  which  it  has  been  com- 
mitted? How  can  the  offender  be  conveyed  to,  or  tried 
in,  any  other  place?  IIow  can  his  body  be  conveyed 
through  a  country  under  the  jurisdiction  of  another 
sovereign,  and  the  individual  punislied,  who,  within  that 
jurisdiction,  shall  rescue  the  body  f  The  decision  of  the 
court  is  illustrated  by  other  examples,  which  I  consider 
it  unnecessary  to  refer  to,  and,  in  conclusion,  remark 
that  Congress  exercises  all  its  powers  in  its  high  charac- 
ter, as  the  Legislature  of  the  Union,  and  not  as  a  local 
Legislature. 

As  regards  the  tax  upon  slaves  in  this  District,  hereto- 
fore referred  to,  I  presume  the  honorable  Senator  is 
equally  mistaken.  The  question  was  raiaed  in  1815, 
whether  Congress  had,  under  the  constitution,  the  right 
to  tax  this  District  at  all,  so  long  as  it  was  unrepresent- 
ed) but  I  never  heard  it  insinuated  before,  that  Congress 
could  levy  upon  the  inhabitants  of  it  a  separate  capita* 
tion  or  direct  tax.  The  principle  of  apportionment  es- 
tablished in  the  constitution  secures  them  against  the 
oppressive  exercise  of  the  power  to  levy  and  collect 
direct  taxes  as  effectually  as  the  principle  of  uniformity 
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established  in  the  constitution  secures  the  District  from 
oppression  in  the  imposition  of  indirect  taxes.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Luf  borough 
M.  Blake  fully  sustains  this  opiniont  and  at  the  same 
time  that  it  confirms  the  right  of  Congrfss,  should  tbey 
think  proper  to  levy  a  direct  tax  upon  this  District, 
whenever  such  a  tax  shall  be  levied  upon  the  property 
of  the  States,  it  denied  the  power  of  Congress,  if  I  com- 
prehend the  opinion  of  the  court,  to  levy  a  separate  tax 
upon  this  District,  at  any  time  or  for  any  purpose,  ex- 
cept such  as  msy  be  entirely  municipal,  with  which  Con- 
gress, I  take  it  for  granted,  will  never  interfere. 

When  Mr.  Ksht  had  taken  his  seat, 

Mr.  EWING  said  he  was  reluctant  to  prolong  the  de- 
bate even  for  a  moment,  and  yet  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  vote  he  was  about 
to  give.  1  am  (said  Mr.  E.)  opposed  to  slavery,  and 
think  it  a  g^eat  evil  in  any  community;  and  I  believe 
such  is  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  reflecting  men  in  the 
South,  viewing  the  question  in  the  abstract,  without  ref- 
erence to  any  fixed  and  settled  condition  of  society. 
Such,  I  am  very  aure,  ia  the  almost  universal  opinion  in 
the  State  of  Ohio.  The  people  of  that  State  entertain 
that  opinion,  fixed  and  immovable;  it  was  imbibed  from 
their  earlieat  infancy,  and  it  has  grown  up  with  them  as 
a  part  of  the  morals  of  the  society  in  which  they  are 
reared;  and  yet  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  aboli- 
tion is  in  that  State  such  as  our  southern  brethren  them- 
selves would  consider  sound.  There  are  a  few  in  favor 
of  the  interference  of  Congress  to  aboliah  slavery  in  this 
District;  and  yet  I  can  safely  say  that  I  know  of  none 
who  would  push  that  measure  beyond  what  they  suppose 
to  be  the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress — none  who 
would  disturb  the  people  of  the  States  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  that  the  constitution  secures  to  them.  It  is  a  very 
small  minority  of  the  whole  people  who  are  in  favor  of  the 
interference  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  is  true,  many  petitions  have  been  for- 
warded to  that  effect;  but  out  of  a  population  of  more 
than  a  million  of  souls,  a  few  thousand  petitioners  of  both 
sexes  make  up  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  aggre- 
gate mass,  something  more,  perhaps,  than  one  out  of  a 
hundred.  But  these  few,  Mr.  President,  are  not  incen- 
diaries, or  persons  who' are  disposed  to  march  to  tlieir 
object  through  violence  and  bloodshed,  burning  and 
massacre;  not  at  all.  The^  are  humane,  orderly,  and 
peaceful  citizens,  whose  object  is  to  do  good,  but  who 
bave,  in  my  opinion,  mistaken  the  way  to  do  it.  They 
are  certainly  impelled  by  no  motives  of  interes^  nor  bv 
hopes  of  gaining  popular  influence;  for  the  public  feel- 
ing is,  a?  1  have  said,  all  the  other  way.  Gentlemen  here 
bave,  in  their  speeches  on  this  subject,  said  that  violence 
was  done  to  the  abolitionists  at  their  meetings  in  their 
respective  States.  There  have  been  a  few  similar  in- 
stancea  in  mine;  but  they  are,  I  happy  to  say,  rare;  and 
they  are  almost  the  only  instances  that  I  have  known  in 
which  popular  feeling  triumphed  over  law;  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Ohio  are  a  law-sbiding  people,  essentially  so;  and 
It  must  be  a  strong  case  of  public  excitement,  indeed, 
which  could  for  a  moment,  and  to  any  extent,  defy  the 
law.    « 

1  have  said,  said  Mr.  E.,  that  I  thought  the  aboli- 
tionists, even  those  moderste  and  rational  ones  whom 
we  have  among  us,  are  doing  evil  instead  of  good;  and  I 
think,  further,  if  they  could  be  convinced  of  this,  they 
would  cease  to  meet  and  petition  on  the  subject.  They 
do  evil  in  the  first  place,  because  their  views  and  wishes 
cannot,  in  the  estimation  of  the  great  body  of  the  south- 
ern people,  be  separated  from  those  mad  and  reckless 
fanatics  who  attempt,  by  various  devices,  to  excite  insur- 
rection among  the  slaves,  and  bring  on  all  the  horrors 
of  a  servile  war.  Those  who  are  threatened  by  the 
machinations  of  the  last-named  associations,  few  in  num- 


bers aa  they  are,  and  confined  to  a  small  space,  canntft, 
and  do  not,  draw  the  distinction  between  them  and  tbeae 
petitioners,  who  make  the  law  their  guide,  and  wko 
wifch  to  do  nothing  but  what  law  and  homanity  sanction. 
The  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  men,  strong 
as  it  is,  cannot  be  fully  kept  in  view,  even  in  debate  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate;  much  less  can  we  expect 
that  it  will  be  in  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  in  the  Sooth,  especially  in  a  inomeBt  of 
excitement  and  alarm.  These  petitions  tend  to  keep  up 
that  alarm,  to  sow  distrust  in  the  people  of  the  South 
against  those  of  the  North  and  West;  it  makes  whole 
communitiea  in  the  slaveholding  States  distrustful-  of 
their  colored  population,  and  causes  them  to  paas  rigor- 
ous laws  against  them,  denying  them  reasonable  indul- 
gence, and  making  it  penal  to  instruct  them.  We  are 
assured  that  most  of  this  legislation,  which  seems  to  us 
so  harsh,  has  been  caused  by  the  abolition  moTemenli. 
Those  same  movements,  it  seems,  have  another  effect, 
equally  injurious  to  both  master  and  slave.  Tiiej  cause 
jealousy  and  distrust  between  them,  where  otherwise 
there  might  exist  confidence  and  affection.  Such,  I 
believe,  are  the  general  consequences  of  these  petitions 
throughout  the  Union;  ceKainly  the  very  rererse  of  what 
ia  intended  by  those  who  frame  them;  and  they  produce 
no  good  effects  to  counterbalance  those  evils.  If  the  peti- 
tioners should  succeed,  (of  which  there  is  not  the  least 
probability,)  If  by  common  consent  all  should  agree  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  District,  not  a  single  slare  wouU 
be  thereby  emancipated;  all  would  be  hurried  off  in  an- 
ticipation of  such  a  law,  if  it  were  likely  to  paas^  and 
sold  to  the  cotton  and  sugar  pUnters  in  the  South. 

Again:  the  measure  would  be  arbitrary  in  the  extreme. 
The  people  of  this  District,  whose  condition  would  be 
changed  so  materially  and  so  violently,  are  not  consulted. 
They  have  no  voice'  In  the  proposed  measure.  Their 
situation  is  indeed  peculiar.  Our  Government  orer  thesa 
is  among  the  most  arbitrary  on  earth:  they  have  none  of 
the  blessings  of  self-government  whatever,  and  have  no 
participation  in  selecting  their  rulers.  We  who  are  here 
know  something  of  their  situation,  their  wants,  and  their 
wishes.  But  those  of  our  constituents  at  home,  who 
petition  for  this  change  in  the  condition  of  these  people, 
do  evidently  know  very  little  about  them.  I  have  already 
stated  what  I  believed  would  be  the  effect  of  a  law  to 
abolish  slavery  in  this  District  on  the  slaves  themselTes; 
that  it  would  sell  them  into  a  much  more  cheerless  and 
more  bitter  bondage  than  they  now  endure.  Its  effects 
upon  the  whites  would  be  equivalent  to  an  edict  of 
banishment:  nearly  the  whole  population  would  be 
changed;  for  families  would  rather  change  their  place 
than  change  so  materially  their  domestic  habits  and  re- 
lations. All  other  objections  apart,  I  would  not  Tote  for 
such  a  measure,  unless  I  could  be  satisfied  that  the 
people  of  the  District,  if  they  could  speak  as  a  free 
people,  would  pronounce  in  its  -favor.  For  these,  and 
various  other  reasons  which  have  been  oflen  repeated  in 
this  debate,  I  am  opposed  to  g^nting  the  prayer  of  this 
petition.  But  I  csnnot  vote  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  to  refuse  to  receive  it.  This  brings  up 
another  question— the  right  of  petition,  as  guarantied  by 
the  constitution,  and  as  inherent  in  the  very  nature  w 
all  free  institutions.  This  right  would,  it  seems  to  me, 
be  invaded  by  such  a  refusol;  at  least,  it  would  be  ques- 
tionable whether  we  had  not  invaded  it;  and  if  we  err 
in  this  matter,  it  is  better  that  our  error  should  be  on 
the  side  of  the  constitution.  But,  even  if  we  hare  the 
right,  it  is  not  sound  policy  to  reject  it.  Opinion  is  not 
to  be  controlled  by  harsh  or  violent  measures;  and  it  is 
better  that  an  investigation  should  lie  had,  and  a  reason 
given  in  all  our  communications  with  a  reasoning  people. 
For  like  cause,  I  hold  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  objectionable,  though,  if  nothing  better  it 
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proposed,  I  shall  incline  to  vote  for  it.  I  would  much 
prefer  a  reference  to  ft  committee^  and  a  report,  explain- 
iDg**  in  a  calm  and  temperate  manner,  the  reasons  which 
govern  the  Senate  in  refusing  to  interfere  in  the  manner 
proposed.  Or  I  would  be  satisfied  if  some  of  the  leading 
reasons  on  which  we  act  were  appended  to  his  resolu- 
AAon  to  reject  the  prayer;  and  reasons  I  have  no  doubt 
could  be  set  forth,  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
cAm  and  reflecting  people  who  sent  us  this  memorial. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  CALHOUN,  the  subject  still 
being  up. 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


WXDJTSSDAT,  MaHCB  9. 

ABOUTION  OF  SLAVERY. 

Xhe  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  petition  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  subject  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Xbe  question  being  on  the  motion  "that  the  petition 
be  not  received," 

Mr.  CALHOUN  rose  and  said:  If  we  may  judge  from 
'wbat  has  been  said,  the  mind  of  the  Senate  is  fully  made 
up  on  the  subject  of  these  petitions.     With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  Senators  from  Vermont,  all  who  have 
spoken  have  avowed  their  conviction,  not  only  that  they 
contain  nothing  requiring  the  action  of  the  Senate,  but 
tbat  the  petitions  are  highly  mischievous,  as  tending  to 
agitate    and  distract  the  countr}',  and  to  endanger  the 
Union  itself.     With  these  concessions,  1  may  fairly  ask, 
why  should  these  petitions  be  received?    Why  receive, 
wben  we  have  made  up  our  mind  not  to  act?    Why  idly 
waste  our  time  and  lower  our  dignity  in  the  useless 
ceremony  of  receiving  to  reject,  as  is  proposed,  sliould 
the  petitions  be  received?     Why  finally  receive  what  all 
acknowledge  to  be  highly  dangerous  and  mischievous? 
But  one  reason  has  been  or  can  be  as^gned — that  not  to 
receive  would  be  a  violation  of  the  right  of  petition,  and, 
of  course,  that  we  are  bound  to  receive,  however  objec- 
tionable and  dangerous  the  petitions  may  be.     If  such 
be  the  fact,  there  is  an  end  to  the  question.    As  great 
as  would  be  the  advantage  to  the  abolitionists,  if  we  are 
bound  to  receive,  if  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  right 
'  of  petition  not  to  receive,  we  must  acquiesce.    On  the 
other  band,  if  it  shall  be  shown,  not  only  that  we  are  not 
bound  to  receive,  but  that  to  receive,  on  the  ground  on 
which  it  has  been  placed,  would  sacrifice  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  this  body,  would  yield  to  the  abolitionists 
all  they  could  hope  at  this  time,  and  would  surrender 
all  the  outworks  by  which  the  slaveholding  States  can 
defend  their  rights  and  property  here,  then  a  unanimous 
rejection  of  these  petitions  ought  of  right  to  follow. 

Xbe  decision,  then,  of  the  question  now  before  the 
Senate  is  reduced  to  the  single  point:  are  we  bound 
to  receive  these  petitions?  or,  to  vary  the  form  of  the 
question,  would  it  be  a  violation  of  the  right  of  petition 
not  to  receive  them? 

When  the  ground  was  first  taken  that  it  would  be  a 
violation,  1  could  scarcely  persuade  myself  that  those 
who  took  it  were  in  earnest,  so  contrary  was  it  to  all  my 
conceptions  of  the  rights  of  this  body  and  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution;  but,  finding  it  so  earnestly  maintain- 
ed, 1  have  since  carefully  investigated  the  subject,  and 
the  result  has  been  a  confirmation  uf  my  first  impression, 
and  a  conviction  that  the  claim  of  right  is  without  shadow 
of  foundation.  The  question,  I  must  say,  has  not  been 
fairly  met.  Those  opposed  to  the  side  which  we  sup- 
port have  discussed  the  question  as  if  we  denied  the 
right  of  petition,  when  they  could  not  but  know  that  the 
true  issue  is  not  as  to  the  existence  of  the  right,  which 
is  acknowledged  by  all,  but  its  extent  and  limits,  which 
no  one  of  our  opponents  had  so  much  as  attempted  to 


ascertain.     What  they  have  declined  doing,  I  undertake 
to  perform. 

There  must  be  some  point,  all  will  agree,  where  the 
right  of  petition  ends,  and  that  of  this  body  begins. 
Where  is  that  point?  I  have  examined  this  question 
carefully,  and  I  assert  boldly,  without  the  least  fear  of 
refutation,  tbat,  stretched  to  the  utmost,  the  right  can- 
not be  extended  beyond  the  presentation  of  a  petition, 
at  which  point  the  rights  of  this  body  commence.  When 
a  petition  is  presented,  it  is  before  the  Senate.  It  must 
then  be  acted  on.  Some  disposition  must  be  made  of  it 
before  the  Senate  can  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
any  other  subject.  This  no  one  will  deny.  With  the 
action  of  the  •Senate  its  rights  commence — ^rig^hts  se- 
cured by  an  express  provision  of  the  constitution, 
which  vests  each  House  with  the  right  of  regulating 
its  own  proceedings,  ,that  is,  to  determine,  by  fixed 
rules,  the  order  and  form  of  its  action.  To  extend  the 
right  of  petition  beyond  presentation  is  clearly  to  ex- 
tend it  beyond  that  point  where  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate commences,  and,  as  such,  is  a  manifest  violation  of 
its  constitutional  rights.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  limits 
between  the  ri|^ht  of  petition  and  the  right  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  regulate  its  proceedings  clearly  fixed,  and  so  per- 
fectly defined  as  not  to  admit  of  mistake,  and,  I  would 
arid,  of  cpntroversy,  had  it  not  been  questioned  in  this 
discussion. 

If  what  I  have  asserted  required  confirmation,  ample 
might  be  found  in  our  rules,  which  imbody  the  deliber- 
ate sense  of  the  Senate  on  this  point,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Government  to  this  day.  Among 
them  the  Senate  has  prescribed  that  of  its  proceedings 
on  the  presentation  of  petitions.  It  is  contained  in  the 
24th  rule,  which  I  ask  the  SecreUry  to  read,  with  Mr. 
Jeiferson's  remarks  in  reference  to  it: 

«  Before  any  petition  or  memorial  addressed  to  the 
Senate  shall  be  received,  and  read  at  the  table,  whether 
the  same  shall  be  introduced  by  the  President  or  a  mem- 
ber, a  brief  statement  of  the  contents  of  the  petition  or 
memorial  shall  verbally  be  made  by  the  introducer." — 
Rule  24. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  remarks;  ••  Regularly  a  motion  for  re- 
ceiving it  must  be  made  and  seconded,  and  a  question 
put  whether  it  shall  be  received j  but  a  cry  from  the 
House  of  <  receive,'  or  even  a  silence,  dispenses  with 
the  formality  of  the  question." 

Here  we  have  a  confirmation  of  all  I  have  asserted.  It 
clearly  proves  that  when  the  petition  is  presented  the 
action  of  the  Senate  commences.  The  first  act  is  to  re- 
ceive the  petition.  Received  by  whom?  Not  the  Sec- 
retary, but  the  Senate.  And  how  can  it  be  received  by 
the  Senate  but  on  a  motion  to  receive,  and  a  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  body'  And  Mr.  JeftVrson  accordingly 
tells  us  that  regularly  such  a  motion  must  be  made  and 
seconded.  On  this  question,  then,  the  right  of  the 
Senate  begins^  and  its  right  is  as  perfect  and  full  to  re- 
ceive or  reject  as  it  is  to  adopt  or  reject  any  other 
question,  in  any  subsequent  stage  of  its  proceedings. 
When  I  add  that' this  rule  was  adopted  as  far  back  as 
the  19th  of  April,  1789,  at  the  first  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  that  it  has  been  retained,  without  alteration,  in 
all  the  subsequent  changes  and  modifications  of  the 
rules,  we  have  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  deliberate 
sense  of  this  body  in  reference  to  the  point  under  con- 
sideration. 

I  Icel  that  I  might  here  terminate  the  discussion.  I 
have  shown,  conclusively,  that  the  right  of  petition  can- 
not possibly  be  extended  beyond  presentation.  At  tbat 
point  it  is  met  by  the  rights  of  the  Senate;  and  it  follows, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  so  far  from  being 
bound  to  receive  these  petitions,  so  far  would  a  rejection 
be  from  violating  the  right  of  petition,  were  it  left  per- 
fectly free  to  reject  or  receive  at  pleasure;  to  deprive 
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us  of  which  would  ?iolate  the  rights  of  this  body  lecured 
by  the  constitution. 

But,  on  A  question  oFsuch  magnitude,  I  feel  it  to  be  ft 
duty  to  remove  every  difficulty;  and,  that  not  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt  may  remain,  I  ahall  next  proceed  to  i^ply  to 
the  objections  our  opponents  have  made  to  the  grounds 
I  have  taken.  At  the  head  of  these,  it  has  been  urged, 
again  and  again,  that  petitioners  have  a  right  to  be 
heard,  and  that  not  to  receive  petitions  is  to  refuse  a 
hearing.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  throughout  this  dis- 
cussion, those  opposed  to  us  have  dealt  in  such  vague 
generalities,  and  ventured  assertions  with  so  little  atten- 
tion to  facts.  Why  liave  they  not  informed  ua,  in  the 
present  instance,  what  is  meant  by  the  rif^lit  be  be  heard, 
and  how  that  right  is  violated  by  a  refusal  to  receive? 
Had  they  thought  proper  to  give  us  this  information,  it 
woufd  at  least  have  greatly  facilitated  my  reply;  but,  as 
it  is,  I  am  constrained  to  inquire  into  the  different  senses 
in  which  the  assertion  may  be  taken,  and  then  to  show 
that  in  not  one  of  them  is  the  right  of  petition  in  the 
slightest  degree  infringed  by  a  refusal  to  receive. 

What,  then,  is  meant  by  the  assertion  that  these  peti- 
tioners have  a  right  to  be  heard?  Is  it  meant  that  they 
have  a  right  to  appear  in  the  Senate  chamber  in  person 
to  present  their  petition,  and  to  be  heard  in  its  defence? 
If  this  be  the  meaning,  the  dullest  apprehension  must 
see  that  the  queation  on  receiving  has  not  the  slightest 
bearing  on  such  right.  If  they  have  the  right  to  be 
heard  peraonally  at  our  bar,  it  is  not  the  24th  rule  of 
our  proceedings,  but  the  19th,  which  violates  that  right. 
That  rule  expressly  provides  that  a  motion  to  admit  any 
person  whatever  within  the  doors  of  the  Senate  to  pre- 
sent a  petition,  shall  be  out  of  order,  and  of  course  ex- 
cludes the  petitioners  from  being  heard  in  person.  But 
it  may  be  meant  that  petitioners  have  a  right  to  have 
their  petitions  presented  to  the  Senate,  and  read  in  their 
hearing.  If  this  be  the  meaning,  the  right  has  been  en- 
joyed  in  the  present  instance  to  the  fullest  extent.  The 
petition  was  presented  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  BvcHAiTAs]  in  the  usual  mode,  by  giving  a 
statement  of  its  contents,  and  on  my  call  was  read  by  the 
Secretary  at  his  table. 

But  one  more  sense  can  be  attached  to  the  assertion. 
It  may  be  meant  that  the  petitioners  have  a  right  to  have 
their  petitions  discussed  by  the  Senate.  If  this  be  in- 
tended, I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  never  was  an 
assertion  more  directly  in  the  teeth  of  facts  than  that 
which  has  been  so  frequently  made  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion— that  to  refuse  to  receive  the  petition  is  to 
refuse  a  hearing  to  the  petitioners.  Has  not  this  ques- 
tion  been  before  us  for  months?  Has  not  the  petition 
been  discussed  day  after  day,  fully  and  freely,  in  all  its 
bearings?  And  how,  with  these  facts  before  us,  with 
the  debates  still  ringing  in  our  ears,  any  Senator  can 
rise  in  his  place  and  gravely  pronounce  that  to  refuse 
to  receive  this  petition  is  to  refuse  a  hearing  to  the  pe- 
titioners—to refuse  discussion,  in  the  broadest  sense — ^is 
past  my  comprehension.  Our  opponents,  as  if  in  their 
eagerness  to  circumscribe  the  rights  of  the  Senate,  and 
to  enlarge  those  of  the  abolitionists,  (for  such  must  be 
the  effect  of  their  course,)  have  closed  their  senses 
against  facts  passing  before  their  eyes,  and  have  entirely 
overlooked  the  nature  of  the  question  now  before  the 
Senate,  and  which  they  have  been  so  long  discussing. 

The  question  on  receiving  the  petition  not  only  admits 
discussion,  but  admits  it  in  the  most  ample  manner;  more 
so,  in  fact,  than  any  other,  except  the  final  question  on 
the  rejection  of  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  or  some  tan- 
tamount question.  Whatever  may  go  to  show  that  the 
petition  is  or  is  not  deserving  the  action  of  tliis  body, 
may  be  freely  urged  for  or  against  it,  as  has  been  done 
on  the  present  occasion.  In  this  respect  there  is  a 
itriking  difference  between  it  and  many  of  the  subee- 


quent  queitions  which  may  be  raised  after  reeeptioa, 
and  particularly  the  one  made  by  the  Senator  from  Tea- 
nessee,  [Mr.  Gbuvdt,]  who  now  is  so  streimoiia  an  ad- 
vocate in  favor  of  the  right  of  the  pethioners  to  be 
beard.  He  spoke  with  great  apparent  complaoeBcy  of 
his  course,  as  it  respects  another  of  these  petitions.  Aad 
what  was  that  course?  He  who  is  now  so  eager  Ibr  db- 
eussion,  to  give  a  hearing,  moved  to  lay  the  pctitkni  oa 
the  table—a  motion  which  cuts  off  all  discussion. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  queation  on  receiving  pe- 
titions admits  of  so  wide  a  scope  for  discussion,  w^  sat 
receive  this  petition,  and  diacnsa  it  at  some  subseqacnt 
stage?  Why  not  receive,  in  order  to  reject  its  prayer, 
as  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr. 
BucHAVAir,]  instead  of  rejecting  the  petition  itself  oa 
the  question  of  receiving,  as  we  propose?  "What  is  the 
difference  between  the  two? 

I  do  not  intend,  at  this  stage,  to  compare,  or  rmtber  to 
contrast,  the  two  courses,  for  they  admit  of  no  coBpaii- 
son.  My  object,  at  present,  ia  to  establbb,  beyond  the 
possibility  of*^  doubt,  that  we  are  not  bound  to  receive 
these  petitions;  and,  when  that  is  accomplished,  I  w9 
then  show  the  disastrous  consequences  wliich  BHist  fal- 
low the  reception  of  the  petition,  be  the  sfter  dispeai- 
tion  what  it  may.  In  the  mean  time,  it  ia  sufficient  ts 
remark  that  it  ia  only  on  the  question  of  receiving  thst 
opposition  can  be  made  to  the  petition  itself.  On  all 
others,  the  opposition  is  to  its  prayer.  On  the  decision, 
then,  of  the  question  of  receiving,  depends  the  impor- 
tant question  of  jurisdiction.  To  receive  is  to  take  Ju- 
risdiction, to  give  an  implied  pledge  to  investigate  aad 
decide  on  the  prayer,  and  to  give  the  petition  a  plaee  ia 
our  archives,  and  become  responsible  for  its  sa^  keep- 
ing; and  who  votea  for  receiving  of  this  petition,  on  the 
ground  on  which  its  reception  is  placed,  votes  that  Con- 
gress is  bound  to  take  jurisdiction  of  the  question  of 
abolishing  sisvery  both  here  and  in  the  States — gives  ai 
Implied  pledge  to  take  the  subject  under  conaideraiion, 
and  orders  the  petition  to  be  placed  among  the  public 
records  for  safe  keeping. 

But  to  proceed,  in  reply  to  the  objections  of  our  op- 
ponents.    It  is  next  urged  that  precedents  are  against 
the  side  we  support.     I  meet  this  objection  with  a  direct 
denial.     From  the  beginning  of  the  Government  to  the 
commencement  of  this  session,  there  is  not  a  nngle 
precedent  that  justifies  the  receiving  of  these  petitions, 
on  the  ground  on  which  their  reception  is  urged.     The 
f  real  state  of  the  case  is,  that  we  are  not  following  bat 
tnaking  precedents.    For  the  first  time  has  the  principle 
been  assumed,  that  we  are  bound  to  receive  petitions; 
that  we  have  no  discretion,  but  must  take  jurisdiction 
over  them,  however  absurd,  frivolous,  mischievous*  or 
foreign  from  the  purpose  for  which  the  Government 
was  created.     Receive  these  petitions,  and  you  will 
create  a  precedent  which  will  hereafter  establish  this 
monstrous  principle.    As  yet  there  are  none.    The  case 
relied  on  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gn  wnv] 
is  in  no  respect  analogous.     No  question,  in  that  case, 
was  made  on  the  reception  of  the  petition.     Tlie  peti- 
tion slipped  in  without  taking  a  vote,  as  is  daily  done, 
where  the  attention  of  the  Senate  is  not  particularly 
called  to  the  subject.     The  question  on  which  the  dis- 
cussion took  place  was  on  the  reference,  and  not  on  the 
reception,  as  in  this  case;  but  what  is  decisive  against 
the  precedent,  and  which  I  regret  the  Senator  [Mr. 
GauHDT]  did  not  state,  so  that  it  might  accompany  his 
remarks,  is  the  fact  thst  the  petition  was  not  for  abolish- 
ing slavery.     Tlie  subject  was  the  African  slave  trade; 
and  the  petition  simply  prayed  that  Congress  would 
inquire  ^  hether  they  might  not  adopt  aome  measure  of 
interdiction  prior  to  1808,  when,  by  the  constituHon, 
they  would  be  authorized  to  suppress  that  trade.     I  ask 
the  Secretary  to  read  the  prayer  of  ibc  petition: 
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*'  But  we  find  it  indispensably  incumbent  on  us,. as  a 
elig^ious  body,  assuredly  believing  that  both  the  true 
?mpora1  interests  of  nations,  and  eternal  well-being  of 
idividuals,  depend  on  doing  justly,  loving  mercy,  and 
talking  humbly  before  God,  the  creator,  preserver, 
nd  benefactor  of  men',  thus  to  attempt  to  excite  your 
ttention  to  the  affecting  subject,  [slave  trade,]  earnestly 
lesiring  tiiat  the  infinite  Father  of  Spirits  may  so  enrich 
•ui-  minds  with  his  love  and  truth,  and  so  influence  your 
inderstanding  by  that  pure  wisdom  which  is  full  of 
nercy  and  good  fruits,  as  that  a  sincere  and  an  impartial 
nquiry  may  take  place,  whether  it  be  not  an  essential 
mrt  of  the  duty  of  your  exalted  station  to  exert  upright 
ndeavors,  to  the  full  extent  of  your  power,  to  remove 
!very  obstruction  to  public  righteousness,  which  the 
nfluence  or  artifice  of  particular  persons,  governed  by 
he  narrow,  mistaken  views  of  self-interest,  has  oecasion- 
•d;  and  whether,  notwithstanding  such  seeming  impedi- 
neRts,  it  be  not  really  within  your  power  to  exercise 
uetice  and  mercy,  which,  if  adhered  to,  we  cannot 
loubt  abolition  must  produce  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
rade.** 

Now,  I  ask  the  Senator  where  is  the  analogv  between 
his  and  the  present  petition,  the  reception  of  which  he 
»  strenuously  urges?  He  is  a  lawyer  of  long  experi- 
mce  and  of  distinguished  reputation;  and  I  put  the 
luestion  to  him,  on  what  possible  principle  can  a  case 
lo  perfectly  dissimilar  justify  the  vote  he  intends  to  give 
>n  the  present  occasion?  On  what  possible  ground  can 
:be  vote  of  Mr.  Madison  to  refer  that  petition,  on  which 
ie  has  so  much  relied,  justify  him  in  receiving  this?  Does 
ie  not  perceive,  in  his  own  example,  the  danger  of 
rcrrning  precedents^  If  he  may  call  to  his  aid  the 
luthurity  of  Mr.  Madison,  in  a  case  so  dissimilar,  to 
[ustify  the  reception  of  this  petition,  and  thereby  extend 
the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  over  the  question  of  emanci- 
pation, to  what  purpose  hereafter  may  not  the  example 
df  his  course  on  the  present  occasion  be  perverted? 

It  IS  not  my  design  to  censure  Mr.  Madison's  course, 
but  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  regret  that  his 
name  is  not  found  associated,  on  that  occasion,  with  the 
sa^cious  and  firm  representatives  from  the  South — 
SiYiithj  Tucker,  and  Barber,  of  South  Carolina,  James 
lackson,  of  Georgia,  and  many  others  who,  at  that  early 
period,  foresaw  the  danger,  and  met  it,  as  it  ought 
erer  to  be  met  by  those  who  regard  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  slaveholding  States.  Had  he  added 
the  weight  of  his  talents  and  authority  to  theirs,  a 
more  healthy  tone  of  sentiment  than  that  which  now 
A n fortunately  exists  would  this  day  have  been  the  con- 
sequence. 

Another  case  has  been  cited,  to  justify  the  vote  for  re« 
ception.  I  refer  to  the  petition  from  the  Quakers,  in 
1805,  which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Bu- 
cbahah]  relies  on  to  sustain  him  in  receiving  the  pres- 
ent petition.  What  I  have  said  in  reply  to  the  precedent 
cited  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  applies  equally  to 
this.  Like  that,  the  petition  prayed  legislation,  not  on 
abolition  of  slavery,  but  the  African  slave  trade,  over 
which  subject  Congress  then  in  a  few  years  would  have 
full  jurisdiction  by  the  constitution,  and  might  well  have 
their  attention  called  to  it  in  advance.  But,  though 
their  objects  were  the  same,  the  manner  in  which  the 
petitions  were  met  was  very  dissimilar.  Instead  of  being 
permitted  to  be  received  silently,  like  the  former,  this 
petition  was  met  at  the  threshold.  The  question  of 
receiving  was  made,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  and  its 
rejection  sustained  by  a  strong  southern  vote,  as  the 
journals  will  show.  The  Secretary  will  read  the 
journal: 

**  Mr.  Logan  presented  a  petition,  signed  Thomas 
Morris,  clerk,  on  behalf  of  the  meeting  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  called  Quakers,  in  Pennsylvania, 
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New  Jersey,  See,  slating  that  the  petitioners,  from  m 
sense  of  religious  duty,  had  again  come  forward  to 
plead  the  cause  of  their  oppressed  and  degraded  fellow- 
men  of  the  African  race.  On  the  question,  'Shall  this 
petition  be  received?'  it  passed  in  the  affirmative:  Yeas 
19,  nays  9." 

Among  those,  to  receive  the '  petition  there  were 
but  four  from  the  slaveholding  States,  and  this  on  a  sin- 
gle petition  praying  for  legislation  on  a  subject  over 
which  Congress  in  so  short  a  time  would  have  full  au- 
thority. What  an  example  to  us  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Can  any  man  doubt,  from  the  vote,  if  the  south- 
ern Senators  on  that  occasion  had  been  placed  in  our 
present  situation,  that,  had  it  been  their  lot,  as  it  is  ours, 
to  meet  the  torrent  of  petitions  which  is  now  poured  ill 
on  Congress,  not  from  peaceable  Quakers,  but  ferocious 
incendiaries;  not  to  suppress  the  African  slave  trade ^ 
but  to  abolish  slavery,  they  would,  with  united  voice* 
have  rejected  the  petition  with  scorn  and  indignation? 
Can  any  one  who  knew  him  doubt  that  one  of  the  Sena* 
tors  from  the  South,  (the  gallant  Sumpter,)  who  on  that 
occasion  voted  for  receiving  the  petition,  would  have 
been  among  the  first  to  vindicate  the  interests  of  those 
whom  he  represented,  had  the  question  at  that  day  been 
what  it  is  on  the  present  occasion?  We  are  next  told 
that,  instead  of  looking  to  the  constitution,  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  are  the  limits  to  the  right  of  petition,  we 
must  push  that  instrument  aside,  and  go  back  to  magnm 
charta  and  the  declaration  of  rights  for  its  origin  and 
limitation.  We  live  in  strange  times.  It  seems  there 
are  Christians  now  more  orthodox  than  the  Bible,  and 
politicians  whose  standard  is  higher  than  the  constitu- 
tion; but  I  object  not  to  tracing  the  right  to  these  an- 
cient and  venerated  sources;  I  hold  in  high  estimation 
the  institutions  of  our  English  ancestors.  They  gprev 
up  gradually  through  many  generations,  by  the  inces- 
sant and  untiring  efforts  of  an  intelligent  and  brave  peo- 
ple struggling  for  centuries  against  the  power  of  the 
Crown.  To  them  we  are  indebted  for  nearly  all  that 
has  been  gained  for  liberty  in  modern  times,  excepting 
what  we  have  added.  But  may  I  not  ask  how  it  has 
happened  that  our  opponents,  in  going  back  to  these 
sacred  instruments,  have  not  thought  proper  to  cite  their 
provisions,  or  to  show  in  what  manner  our  refusal  to  re* 
ceive  these  petitions  can  violate  the  rip^ht  of  petition  as. 
secured  by  them?  I  feel  under  no  obligation  to  supply 
the  omission — to  cite  what  they  have  omitted  to  cite,  or 
to  prove,  from  the  instruments  themselves,  that  to  be 
no  violation  of  them  which  they  have  not  proved  to  be 
a  violation.  It  is  unnecessary.  The  practice  of  Parlia- 
ment is  sufllicient  for  my  purpose.  It  proves  conclu* 
sively  that  it  is  no  violation  of  the  right,  as  secured  by 
those  instruments,  to  refuse  to  receive  petitions.  To 
establish  what  this  practice  is,  I  ask  the  Secretary  to 
read  from  Hatsel,  a  work  of  the  highest  authority,  the 
several  paragraphs  which  are  marked  with  a  pencil* 
commencing  at  page  760,  under  the  head  of  Petitions 
on  Matter  of  Supply: 

«  On  the  9th  of  April,  1694,  a  petition  was  tendered 
to  the  House,  relating  to  the  bill  for  granting  to  their 
Majesties  several  duties  upon  the  tonnage  of  ships;  and 
the  question  being  put,  that  the  petition  be  received,  it 
passed  in  the  negative. 

«On  the  28th  of  April,  1698,  a  petition  was  offered 
to  the  House  against  the  bill  for  laying  a  duty  upon  in- 
land pit  coal;  and  the  question  being  put,  that  the  peti- 
tion be  received,  it  passed  in  the  negative.  See,  also, 
the  39th  and  30th  of  June,  1698,  petitions  relating  to 
the  duties  upon  Scotch  linens,  and  upon  whale  fins  im- 
ported.—Vide  20th  of  April,  1698. 

«On  the  5th  of  January,  1703,  a  petition  of  the  malt- 
sters of  Nottingham  being  offered,  against  the  bill  for 
continuing  the  duties  on  malt;  and  the  question  being 
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put,  that  the  petition  be  brought  up,  it  passed  in  the 
negative. 

•*On  the  2l8t  of  December,  1706,  Resolved,  That 
this  House  will  receive  no  petition  for  any  sum  of  money 
relating  to  public  service,  but  what  is  recommended 
from  the  Crown.  Upon  the  11th  of  June,  1713,  this  is 
declared  to  be  a  standing  order  of  tiie  House. 

**  On  the  29th  of  March,  1707,  Resohed,  That  the 
House  will  not  proceed  on  any  petition,  motion,  or  bill, 
for  granting  any  money,  or  for  releasing  or  compounding 
any  money  owing  to  the  Crown,  but  in  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  {  and  this  is  declared  to  be  a  standing 
order.     See,  also,  the  29th  of  November,  1710. 

«On  the  23d  of  April,  1713,  Resolved,  That  the 
House  will  receive  no  petition  for  compounding  debts  to 
the  Crown,  upon  any  branch  of  the  revenue,  without  a 
certiAcate  from  the  proper  officer  annexed,  stating  the 
debt,  what  prosecutions,  have  been  made  for  the  re- 
covery thereof,  and  what  the  petitioner  and  his  security 
are  able  to  pay. 

«  On  the  25th  of  March,  1715,  this  is  declared  to  be 
a  standing  order.  See  the  2d  of  March,  1735,  and  the 
9th  of  January,  1752,  the  proceedings  upon  petitions  of 
this  sort. 

**  On  the  8th  of  March,  1732,  a  petHion  being  offered 
against  a  bill  depending  for  securing  the  trade  of  the 
sugar  colonies,  it  was  refused  to  be  brought  up.  A  mo- 
tion was  then  made  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
search  precedents  in  relation  to  the  receiving  or  not  re- 
ceiving petitions  against  the  imposing  of  duties;  and  the 
question  being  put,  it  passed  in  the  negative." 

Nothing  can  be  more  conclusive.  Not  only  arc  peti- 
tions rejected,  but  resolutions  are  passed,  refuMng  to 
receive  entire  classes  of  petitions,  and  that,  too,  on  the 
subject  of  imposing  taxes — a  subject,  above  all  others, 
in  relation  to  which  we  would  suppose  the  right  ouehi 
to  be  held  most  sacred,  and  this  within  a  few  years  after 
the  declaration  of  rights.  With  these  facts  before  us, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  the  assertion  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Grukdt,]  who  pronounced  in  his 
place,  in  the  boldest  and  most  unqualified  manner,  that 
there  was  no  deliberative  body  which  did  not  act  on  the 
principle  that  it  was  bound  to  receive  petitions?  That 
a  member  of  his  long  experience  and  caution  should 
venture  to  make  an  assertion  so  unfounded,  is  one  among 
the  many  proofs  of  the  carelessness,  both  as  to  facts  and 
argument,  with  which  this  important  subject  has  been 
examined  and  discussed  on  that  side. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  or  to  go 
back  to  remote  periods,  to  find  precedents  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  petitions.  This  body,  on  a  memorable  occasion, 
and  after  full  deliberation,  a  short  time  since,  rejected  a 
petition;  and  among  tliose  who  voted  for  the  rejection 
will  be  found  the  names  (of  course  1  exclude  my  own) 
of  the  most  able  and  experienced  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  refer  to  the  case  of  resolutions  in  the  nature  of 
a  remonstrance  from  the  citizens  of  York,  Pennsylvania, 
approving  the  act  of  the  President  in  removing  the  de- 
poaites.  I  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  journals  on  the 
occasion : 

<*  The  Vice  President  communicated  a  preamble  and 
a  series  of  resolutions  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens of  York  county,  Pennsylvania,  approving  the  act 
of  the  Executive  removing  the  public  money  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  opposed  to  the  renewal 
of  the  charter  of  said  bank;  which  having  been  read, 
Mr.  clay  objected  to  the  reception.  And  on  the  ques- 
tion, Shall  they  be  received?  it  was  determined  in  the 
negative:  Yeas  20,  nays  24. 

**On  motion  of  Mr.  Preston,  the  yeas  and  nays  being 
desired  by  one  fifth  of  the  Senatora  present,  those  ^ho 
voted  in  the  affirmative  are, 

••Messrs.    Benton,   Brown,   Forsyth,    Grundy,   Hen- 


dricks, Hill,  Kane,  King  of  Alabama,  King  of  Georgia, 
Linn,  McKean,  Mangum,  Morris,  Robinson.  Shepley, 
Tallmadge,  Tipton,  White,  Wilkins  Wright. 

"  Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are, 

"Messrs.  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Cb>ion, 
Ewing,  Frelinghuysen,  Kent,  Leigh,  Moore,  Naudsin, 
Poindexter,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Robbina^  Silabee, 
Smith,  Southard,  Sprague,  SwifV,  Tomlinson,  Wagga- 
man,  Webster." 

In  citing  this  case,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  call  in 
question  the  consistency  of  any  member  on  this  floor;  it 
would  be  unworthy  of  the  occasion.  1  doubt  not  tbe 
vote  then  given  was  given  from  a  full  conviction  of  iti 
correctness,  as  it  will  doubtless  be  in  the  present  case, 
on  whatever  side  it  may  be  found.  My  object  is  to 
show  that  the  principle  for  whidi  I  contend,  so  &r  frosi 
being  opposed,  is  sustained  by  precedents,  here  and 
elsewhere,  ancient  and  modern. 

In  following,  as  I  have,  those  opposed  to  me,  to  mag- 
na charta  and  the  declaration  of  rights,  for  the  origin 
and  the  limits  of  the  right  of  petition,  I  am  not  disposed, 
with  them,  to  set  aside  the  constitution.  I  'assent  to  the  { 
position  they  assume,  that  the  right  of  petition  existed 
before  the  constitution,  and  that  it  is  not  derived  Trom 
it;  but  while  I  look  beyond  that  instrtiment  for  the  rig^it, 
I  hold  the  constitution,  on  a  question  as  to  its  extent 
and  limits,  to  be  the  highest  authority.  The  first 
amended  article  of  the  constitution,  which  provides  that 
Congress  shall  pass  no  lav  to  prevent  the  people  from 
peaceably  assembling  and  petitioning  for  a  redress  of 
grievances,  was  clearly  intended  to  prescribe  the  liinits 
within  which  the  right  might  be  exercised.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  to  refuse  to  receive  petitions  trenches,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  on  those  limits.  To  suppose  that 
the  framers  of  the  constitution — no,  not  the  frsmers 
but  those  zealous  patriots  who  were  not  satisfied  with 
that  instrument  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  fra- 
mers, and  who  proposed  this  very  provision  to  guard 
what  they  considered  a  sacred  right — performed  their 
task  so  bunglingly  as  to  omit  any  essential  guaM,  would 
be  to  do  great  injustice  to  the  memory  of  those  stem 
and  sagacious  men;  and  yet  this  is  what  the  Senator  frooi 
TennesRce  [Mr.  Grvkdt]  has  ventured  to  assert.  He 
said  that  no  provision  was  added  to  guard  against  the 
rejection  of  petitions,  because  the  obligation  to  receive 
was  considered  so  clear  that  it  was  deemed  unnecessary; 
when  he  ought  to  have  known  that,  according*  to  the 
standing  practice  at  that  time.  Parliament  was  in  the 
constant  habit,  as  has  been  shown,  of  refusing  to  receive 
petitions;  a  practice  which  could  not  have  been  unknown 
to  the  authors  of  the  amendment;  and  from  which  it  may 
be  fairly  inferred  that,  in  omitting  to  provide  that  pe- 
titions should  be  received,  it  was  not  intended  to  com- 
prehend their  reception  in  the  right  of  petition. 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  established,  beyond  all  controvert 
sy,  that  we  are  not  bound  to  receive  these  petitions,  and 
that,  if  we  should  reject  them,  we  would  not,   in  the 
slightest  degree,  infringe  the  rights  of  petition.  It  is  nov 
time  to  look  to  the  rights  of  this  body,  and  to  see  wheth- 
er, if  we  should  receive  them,  when  it  is  acknowledged 
that  the  oiily  reason  for  receiving  is  that  we  are  bound 
to  do  so,  we  would  not  establish  a  principle  which  would 
trench  deeply  on  the  rights  of  the  Senate.     I  have  al- 
ready shown  that  where  the  action  of  the  Senate  com- 
mences, there  also  its  right  to  determine  how  and  when 
it  shall  act  also  commences.     I  have  also  shown  that  the 
action  of  the  Senate  necessarily  begins  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  petition;  that  the  petition  is  then  before  the 
bodyt  that  the  Senate  cannot  proceed  to  other  business 
without  making  some  disposition  of  it;  and  that,  by  tbe 
twenty-fourth  rule,  the  first  action  after  presentation  is 
on  a  question  to  receive  the  petition.     To  extend  the 
right  of  petition  to  tbe  question  on  receiving,  is  to  ex> 
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punge  this  rtile,*  to  abolish  this  tinquestionable  const ttu- 
tionil  right  of  the  Senate,  and  that  for  the  benefit,  in 
this  case,  of  the  abolitionists.  Their  gain  would  be  at 
the  losB  of  this  body.  I  have  not  expreised  myself  too 
strongly.  Give  the  right  of  petition  the  extent  contend- 
ed for;  decide  that  we  are  bound,  under  the  constitution, 
to  receive  these  incendiary  petitions,  and  the  very  mo- 
tion before  the  Senate  would  be  out  of  order.  If  the 
constitution  makes  it  our  duty  to  receive,  we  would  liave 
no  discretion  leA  to  reject,  as  the  motion  presupposes. 
Our  rules  of  proceeding  must  be  in  accord  with  the  con- 
stitution. Thus,  in  the  case  of  received  bills,  which,  by 
the  constitution,  must  originate  in  the  other  House,  it 
would  be  out  of  order  to  introduce  them  here,  and  it  has 
accordingly  been  so  decided.  For  like  reason,  if  we 
are  bound  to  receive  petitions,  the  present  motion  would 
be  out  of  order;  and,  if  such  be  your  opinion,  it  is  your 
duty,  as  the  presiding  officer,  to  call  me  to  order,  and  to 
arrest  all  further  discussion  on  the  question  of  reception. 
I>et  us  now  turn  our  eyes  for  a  moment  to  the  nature  of 
tlie  right,  which,  I  fear,  we  are  about  to  abandon,  with 
the  view  to  ascertain  what  must  be  the  consequence  if 
we  should  surrender  it. 

Of  all  the  rights  belonging  to  %  deliberative  body,  1 
know  of  none  more  universal,  or  more  indispensable  to 
a  proper  performance  of  its  functions,  than  the  right  to 
determine  at  its  discretion  what  it  shall  receive,  over 
what  it  shall  extend  its  jurisdiction,  and  to  what  it  shall 
direct  its  deliberation  and  action.  It  is  the  first  and  uni- 
veraal  law  of  all  such  bodt^  and  extends  not  only  to  pe- 
titionsy  but  to  reports,  to  bills,  and  resolutions,  varied 
only  in  the  two  latter  in  the  form  of  the  question.  It 
may  be  compared  to  the  function  in  the  animal  economy, 
with  which  all  living  creatures  are  endowed,  of  select- 
ing, through  the  instinct  of  taste,  what  to  receive  or  re- 
ject, on  which  the  preservation  of  their  existence  de- 
pends. Deprive  them  of  this  function,  and  the  poison- 
ous as  well  as  the  wholesome  would  be  indifferently 
received  into  their  system.  So  with  deliberative  bodies; 
deprive  them  of  the  essential  and  primary  right  to  deter- 
mine at  their  pleasure  what  to  receive  or  reject,  and  they 
would  become  the  passive  receptacle,  indifferenUy,  of 
-  all  that  is  frivolous,  absurd,  unconstitutional,  immoral, 
and  impious,  as  well  as  what  may  properly  demand  their 
deliberation  and  action.  Establish  this  monstrous,  this 
innpious  principle,  (as  it  would  prove  to  be  in  practice,) 
and  what  must  be  the  consequence^  To  what  would  we 
commit  ourselves^  If  a  petition  should  be  presented 
praying  the  abolition  of  the  constitution,  (which  we  are 
all  bound  by  our  oaths  to  protect,)  according  to  this 
abominable  doctrine  it  must  be  received.  So,  if  it  was 
prayed,  the  abolition  of  the  decalogue,  or  of  the  Bible 
itaelf.  I  go  farther.  If  the  abolition  societies  should  be 
converted  into  a  body  of  atheists,  and  should  ask  the 
passage  of  a  law  denying  the  existence  of  the  Almighty 
Being  above  u^,  the  creator  of  all,  according  to  this 
blasphemous  doctrine  we  would  be  bound  to  receive  the 
petition,  to  take  jurisdiction  of  it.  I  ask  the  Senators 
from  Tennessee  and  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Grckdt  and  Mr. 
Bitch  A  V  Air,]  would  they  vote  to-receive  such  a  petition? 
1  wait  not  an  answer.  They  would  instantly  reject  it  with 
loathing.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  unlimited,  unquali- 
fied, and  universal  obligation  to  receive  petitions,  which 
they  so  strenuously  maintained,  and  to  which  they  are  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  the  constitutional  rights  of  this  bocly. 

I  shall  now  descend  from  these  hypothetical  cases  to 
the  particular  question  before  the  Senate.  What,  then, 
must  be  the  consequences  of  receiving  this  petition,  on 
the  principle  that  we  are  bound  to  receive  it  and  all  sim- 
il«r  petitions  whenever  presented?  1  have  considered 
this  question  calmly,  in  all  its  bearings,  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  that  to  receive  would  be  to  yield  to  the  abo- 
litionists all  that  the  most  sanguine  could  for  the  present 


hope,  and  to  abandon  all  the  outworks  upon  which  we  of 
the  South  rely  for  our  defence  against  their  attacks  here. 

No  one  can  believe  that  the  fanatics,  who  have  flooded 
this  and  the  other  House  with  their  petitions,  entertain 
the  slightest  hope  that  Congress  would  pass  a  law  at  this 
time  to  abolish  slavery  in  this  District.  Infatuated  as  they 
are,  they  most  see  that  public  opinion  at  the  North  is  not 
yet  prepared  for  so  decisive  a  step,  and  that  seriously  to 
attempt  it  now  would  be  fatal  to  their  cause.  What, 
then,  do  they  hope?  What  but  that  Congress  should  take 
jurisdiction  of  the  subject  of  abolishing  slavery;  should 
throw  open  to  the  abolitionists  the  halls  of  legislation, 
and  enable  them  to  establish  a  permanent  position 
within  their  walls,  from  which  hereafter  to  carry  on 
their  operations  against  the  institutions  of  the  slavehold- 
ing  States.  If  we  reccire  this  petition,  all  these  advaiv 
tages  will  be  realized  to  them  to  the  fullest  extent. 
'  Permanent  jurisdiction  would  be  assumed  over  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  not  only  in  this  District,  but  in  the  Sutes 
themselves,  whenever  the  abolitionists  might  choose  to 
ask  Congress,  by  sending  their  petitions  here,  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States.  We  would  be  bound 
to  receive  such  petitions,  and,  by  receiving,  would  be 
fairly  pledged  to  deliberate  and  decide  on  them.  Having 
succeeded  in  this  point,  a  most  favorable  position  would 
be  gained.  The  centre  of  operations  would  be  transp- 
ferred  from  Nassau  Hall  to  the  halls  of  Congress.  To 
this  common  centre  the  incendiary  publicatk>ns  of  the 
abolitionists  would  flow,  in  the  form  of  petitions,  to  be 
received  and  preserved  among  the  public  records. 
Here  the  subject  of  abolition  would  be  agitated  session 
after  session,  and  from  hence  the  assaults  on  the  prop- 
erty and  institutions  of  the  people  of  the  slaveholding 
States  would  be  disseminated,  in  the  guise  of  speeches, 
over  the  whole  Union. 

Such  would  be  the  advantages  yielded  to  the  aboli- 
tionists. In  proportion  to  their  g^in  would  be  our  loss. 
What  would  be  yielded  to  them  would  be  taken  from 
us.  Our  true  position,  that  which  is  indispensable  to 
our  defence  here,  is,  that  Congress  has  no  legitimate  ju- 
risdiction over  the  subject  of  slavery,  either  here  or 
elsewhere.  The  reception  of  this  petition  surrenders 
this  commanding  position;  yields  the  question  of  juris- 
diction,  so  important  to  the  cause  of  abolition  and  so  in- 
jurious to  us;  compels  us  to  sit  in  silence  to  witness  the 
assaults  on  our  character  and  institutions,  or  to  engage 
in  an  endless  contest  in  their  defence.  Such  a  contest 
is  beyond  mortal  endurance.  We  must,  in  the  end,  be 
humbled,  degraded,  broken  down,  and  worn  out. 

The  Senators  fVom  the  slaveholding  States,  who  most 
unfortunately  have  committed  themselves  to  vote  for  re- 
ceiving these  incendiary  petitions,  tell  us  that  whenever 
the  attempt  shall  be  made  to  abolish  slavery,  they  will 
join  with  us  to  repel  it.  I  doubt  not  the  sincerity  of 
their  declaration.  We  all  have  a  common  interest,  and 
they  cannot  betrav  ours  without  betraying,  at  the  same 
time,  their  own.  But  I  announce  to  them  that  they  are 
now  called  on  to  redeem  their  pledge.  The  attempt  is 
now  making.  The  work  is  going  on  daily  and  hourly. 
The  war  is  waged,  not  only  in  the  most  dangerous  man- 
ner, but  in  the  only  manner  it  can  be  waged.  Do  they 
expect  that  the  abolitionists  will  resort  to  arms,  and 
commence  a  crusade  to  liberate  our  slaves  by  force? 
Is  this  what  they  mean  when  they  speak  of  the  attempt 
to  abolish  slavery?  If  so,  let  me  tell  our  friends  of  the 
South  who  differ  from  us,  that  the  war  which  the  abo- 
litionists  wage  against  us  is  of  a  very  different  charac- 
ter, and  far  more  effective.  It  is  a  war  of  religious  and 
political  fanaticism,  mingled,  on  the  part  of  the  leaders, 
with  ambition  and  the  love  of  notoriety,  and  waged,  not 
against  our  lives,  but  our  character.  The  object  is  to 
humble  and  debase  us  in  our  own  estimation,  and  that 
of  the  worW  in  gen^nl;  to  bUst  our  reputation,  while 
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they  overthrow  our  domestic  institutions.     This  is  the  I 
mode  in  which  they  are  attempting  abolition,  with  such 
ample  means  and  untiring  industry;  and  now  is  the  time 
for  all  who  are  opposed  to  them  to  meet  the  attack. 
How  can  it  be  successfully  met.^    This  is  the  important 
question.     There  is  but  one  way:  we  must  meet  the 
enemy  on  the  frontier,  on  the  question  of  receiving;  we 
must  secure  that  important  pass — it  is  our  Thermopylae. 
The  power  of  resistance*  by  a  universal  law  of  nature, 
is  on  the  exterior.     Break  through  the  shell,  penetrate 
the  crust,  and  there  is  no  resistance  within.     In  the 
present  contest,  the  question  on  receiving  constitutes 
our  frontier.     It  is  the  first,  the  exterior  question,  that 
covers  and  protects  all  the  others.    Let  it  be  penetrated 
by  receiving  this  petition,  and  not  a  point  of  resistance 
can  be  found  within,  as  far  as  this  Government  is  con> 
cerned.     If  we  cannot  maintain   ourselves  there,  we 
cannot  on  any  interior  position.   Of  all  the  questions  that 
can  be  raised,  there  is  not  one  on  which  we  can  rally 
on  ground  more  tenable  for  ourselves,  or  more  unten- 
able for  our  opponents,   not  excepting  the    ultimate 
question  of  abolition  in  the  States.     For  our  right  to  re- 
ject this  petition  is  a  truth  as  clear  and  unquestionable 
as  that  Congress  has  no  right  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
States. 

Such  is  the  importance  of  taking  our  stand  immovea- 
bly  on  the  question  now  before  us.  Such  are  the  ad- 
vantages that  we  of  the  South  would  sacrifice,  and  the 
abolitionists  would  gain,  were  we  to  surrender  that  im- 
.portant  position  by  receiving  this  petition.  What  mo- 
tires  have  we  for  making  so  great  a  sacrificed  What 
advantages  can  we  hope  to  gain  that  would  justify  us' 

We  are  told  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  strong  ma- 
jority.   1  acknowledge  it  in  a  good  cause,  and  on  sound 
principles,     1  feel  in  the  present  instance  how  much 
our  cau^e  would  be  strengthened  by  a  strong  and  de- 
cided majority  for  the  rejection  of  these  incendiary  pe- 
titions.    If  any  thing  we  could  do  here  could  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  abolitionists,  it  would  be  such  a  rejec- 
tion.    But  as  advantageous  as  would  be  a  strong  ma- 
jority on  sound  principles,  it  is  in  the  same  degree  dan- 
gerous, when  on  the  opposite — when  it*rests  on  improp- 
er concessions,  and  the  surrender  of  principles,  which 
would  be  the  case  at  present.     Such  a  majority  must  in 
«  this  instance  be  purchased  by  concessions  to  the  aboli- 
tionists, and  a  surrender,  on  our  part,  that  would  de- 
molish all  our  outworks,  give  up  all  our  strong  posi- 
tions, and  open  all  the  passes  to  the  free  .admission  of 
our  enemies.     It  is  only  on  this  condition  that  we  can 
hope  to  obtain  such  a  majority — a  majority  which  must 
be  gathered  together  from  all  sides,  and  entertaining 
every  variety  of  opinion.     To  rally  such  a  majority,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  fallen  on  the  device  to 
receive  this  petition,  and  immediately  reject  it,  without 
consideration  or  reflection.    To  my  mind  the  movement 
looks  like  a  trick— a  mere  piece  of  artifice  to  juggle 
and  deceive.     1  intend  no  disrespect  to  the  Senator.     I 
doubt  not  his  intention  is  good,  and  believe  his  feelings 
are  with  us;  but  I  roust  say  that  the  course  he  has  inti- 
mated is,  in  my  opinion,   the  worst  possible  for  the 
slaveholding  States.     It  surrenders  all  to  abolitionists, 
and  gives  nothing  in  turn  that  would  be  of  the  least  ad- 
'   vantage  to  us.     Let  the  majority  for  the  course  he  indi- 
cates be  ever  so  strong,  can  the  Senator  hope  that  it 
wilt  make  any  impression  on  the  abolitionists.'    Can  he 
even  hope  to  maintain  his  position  of  rejecting  their  pe- 
titions without  consideration,  against  them?    Does  he 
not  see  that,  in  assuming  jurisdiction  by  receiving  their 
petitions,  he  gives  an  implied  pledge  to  inquire,  to  de- 
liberate, and  decide  on  them?    Experience  will  teach 
him  that  we  must  either  refuse    to    receive,   or  go 
through.     I  entirely  concur  with  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  I'HiRTiss]  on  that  point.     There  is  no  mid- 


dle ground  that  is  tenable,  and,  least  of  all,  that  pro- 
posed to  be  occupied  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  those  who  act  with  him.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  course  he  proposes  is  calculated  to  lull  the  people 
of  the  slaveholding  States  into  a  false  security,  under 
the  delusive  impression  which  it  is  calculated  to  make, 
that  there  is  more  universal  strength  here  against  tbe 
abolitionists  than  really  docs  exist. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  right  of  petition  is  popular 
in  the  North,  and  that  to  make  an  issue,  however  tme, 
which  might  bring  it  in  question,  would  weaken  our 
friends,  and  strengthen  the  abolitionists.  I  have  ns 
doubt  of  the  kind  feelings  of  our  brethren  from  tbe 
North,  on  this  floor;  but  I  clearly  see  that,  while  we 
have  their  feelings  in  our  favor,  their  constituents  rigtit 
or  wrong,  will  have  their  votes,  however  we  mav  be  af- 
fected. But  I  assure  our  friends  that  we  would  not  do 
any  thiRg,  willingly,  which  would  weaken  them  at 
home;  and,  if  we  could  be  assured  that,  by  yielding  ts 
their  wishes  the  right  of  receiving  petitions,  they  wauU 
be  able  to  arrest,  permanently,  the  progress  of  the  abo> 
litionists,  we  then  might  be  induced  to  yield;  bat 
nothing  short  of  the  certainty  of  permanent  sceurity 
can  induce  us  to  yield  an  inch.  If  to  maintain  aar 
rights  must  increase  the  abolitionists,  be  it  so.  1  would 
at  no  period  make  the  least  sacrifice  of  principle  for  anj 
temporary  advantage,  and  much  less  at  the  present.  If 
there  must  be  an  issue,  now  is  our  time.  We  never  can 
be  more  united  or  better  prepared  for  the  struggle. 
and  I,  for  one,  would  much  i-atlier  meet  the  dviger 
now,  than  to  turn  it  over  to  those  who  are  to  e 
after  us. 

But  putting  these  views  aside,  it  does  seem  to 

taking  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  course  m- 

timated  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  radfcalhr 

wrong,  and  must  end  in  disappointment.     The  attemft 

to  unite  all,  must,  as  it  usually  does,  terminate  in  diviaioB 

and  distraction.    It  will  divide  the  South  on  the  questioa 

of  receiving,  and  the  North  on  that  of  rejection,  witk 

a  mutual  weakening  of  botl^.     I  already  see  indicatioos 

of  division  among  northern  gentlemen  on  this  floor, 

even  in  this  stag^  of  the  qviestion.     A  division  amoo^ 

them*  would  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  cause  of  abolitioa. 

Whatever  position  the  parties  may  take,  in  the  eveat 

of  such  division,  one  or  the  other  would  be  considered 

more  or  less  favorable  to  the  abolition  cause,  whidi 

could  not  fail  to  run  it  into  the  political  struggles  of  tbe 

two  great  parties  of  the  North.     With  these  views,  I 

hold  that  the  only  possible  hope  of  arresting  the  pro- 

gress  of  the  abolitionists  in  that  quarter  is  to  keep  tbe 

two  great  parties  there  united  against  them,   which 

would  be  impossible  if  they  divide  here.     The  course 

intimated  by  the  Senator  from   Pennsylvania  will  effect 

a  division  here,  and  instead  of  uniting  the  North,  and 

thereby  arresting  the  progress  of  the  abolitionists^  ss 

he  anticipates,  will  end  in  division  and  distraction,  and 

in  giving  thereby  a  more  powerful  impulse  to  their 

cause.     I  must  say,  before  1  close  my  remarks  in  this 

connexion,  that  the  members  from  the  North,  it  seems 

to  me,  are  not  duly  sensible  of  the  deep  interest  whicti 

they  have  in  this  question,  not  only  as  affecting  the 

Union,  but  as  it  relates  immediately  and  directly  to  their 

particular  section.     As  great  as  may  be  our  interests, 

theirs  is  not  less.     If  the  tide  continues  to  roll  on  its 

turbid  waves  of  folly  and  fanaticism,  it  must  in  the  ecd 

prostrate  in  the  North  all  tbe  institutions  that  uphi^ 

their  peace  and  prosperity,  and  -  ultimately  overwlielm 

all  that  is  eminent,  morally  and  intellectually. 

1  have  now  concluded  what  I  intended  to  say  on  the 
question  immediately  before  the  Senate.  If  1  have  spo- 
ken earnestly,  it  is  because  I  feel  the  subject  to  be  one 
of  the  deepest  interest.  We  are  about  to  take  the  first 
step;  that  must  control  all  our  subsequent  movements. 
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ir  it  should  be  such  as  I  fear  it  will,  if  we  receive  this 
petition,  and  establish  the  principle  that  we  are  oblig^ 
to   receive  all  such  petitions,  if  we  shall  determine  to 
taike  permanent  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  of  aboli- 
tion, whenever  and  in  whatever  manner  the  abolitionists 
may  ask,  either,  here  or  in  the  States,  1  fear  that  the 
eonsequence  will    be  ultimately  disastrous.      Such  a 
course  would  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
the  slaveholding*  States  in  this  Government.     We  love 
mnd  cherish  the  Union;  we  remember  with  the  kindest 
feeling^  our  common  origin,  with  pride  our  common 
mchievements,  and  fondly  anticipate  the  common  jfreat- 
nesa  and  glory  that  seem  to  await  us;  but  origin,  achieve- 
ments, ^  and  anticipation  of  coming  greatness,  are  to  us 
ms  nothing,  compared  to  this  question.  •  It  is  to  us  a  vital 
question.     It  involves  not  only  our  liberty,  but,  what  is 
£;reAter,  (if  to  freemen  any  thing  can  be,)  existence  it- 
self.    The  relation  which  now  exists  between  the  two 
raees  in  the  slaveholding  States  has  existed  for  two  cen- 
turies.    It  has  grown  with  our  growth  and  strengthened 
with  our  strength.     It  has  entered  into  and  modified  all 
our  institutions,  civil  and  political.    None  other  can  be 
substituted.     We  will  not,  cannot,  permit  it  to  be  de- 
stroyed.     If  we  were  base  enough  to  do  so,  we  would 
be  traitors  to  our  section,  to  oursehes,  our  families,  and 
to   posterity.     It  is  our  anxious  desire  to  protect  and 
preserve  this  relation  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  confederated  States  of  the  Union;  but  if 
instead  of  closing  the  door,  if  instead  of  denying  all  ju- 
risdiction and  all  interference  in  this  question,  the  doors 
of  Congress  are  to  be  thrown  open,  and  if  we  are  to  be 
exposed  here,  in  the  heart  of  the  Union,  to  an  endless 
attack  on  our  riglits,  our  character,  and  our  institutions; 
if  the  other  States  are  to  stand  and  look  on,  without  at- 
tempting to  suppress  these  attacks,  originating  within 
their  borders;  and,  finally,  if  this  is  to  be  our  fixed  and 
permanent  condition,  as  members  of  this  confederacy, 
we  will  then  be  compelled  to  turn  our  eyes  on  our- 
selves.    Come  what  will,  should  it  cost  every  drop  of 
blood,  and  every  cent  of  property,  we  must  defend  our- 
selves;  and,  if  compelled,  we  would  stand  justified  by 
all  laws,  human  and  divine. 

If  I  feel  alarm,  it  is  not  for  ourselves,. but  the  Union 
and  the  institutions  of  the  country,  to  which  I  have  ever 
been  devotedly  attached,  however  calumniated  and  slan- 
dered. Few  have  made  ^eater  sacrifices  to  maintain 
them,  and  none  is  more  anxious  to  perpetuate  them  to 
the  latest  generation;  but  they  can  and  ought  to  be  per- 
petuated only  on  the  condition  that  they  fulfil  the  great 
objects  for  which  they  were  created—the  liberty  and 
protection  of  these  States. 

As  for  ourselves,  1  feel  no  apprehension.  1  know  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  that 
surrounds  us.  I  am  not  disposed  to  under-estimate  it. 
My  colleague  has  painted  it  truly.  But,  as  great  as  is 
the  danger,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  if  true  to  ourselves. 
We  have  many  and  great  resources;  a  numerous  intel- 
ligent, and  brave  population;  great  and  valuable  staples; 
smple  fiscal  means;  unity  of  feeling  and  interest;  and 
sn  entire  exemption  from  those  dangers  originating  in  a 
conflict  between  labor  and  capital,  which  at  this  time 
threatens  so  much  danger  to  constitutional  Governments. 
To  these  may  be  added,  that  we  would  act  under  an 
imperiotis  necessity.  There  would  be  to  us  but  one 
alternative — to  triumph  or  perish  as  a  people.  We 
would  stand  alone,  compelled  to  defend  life,  character, 
and  institutions.  A  necessity  so  stern  and  imperious 
would  develop  to  the  full  all  the  great  qualities  of  our 
nature,  mental  and  moral,  requisite  for  defence— intelli- 
g'ence,  fortitude,  courage,  and  patriotism;  and  these, 
with  our  ample  moans,  and  our  admirable  materials  for 
the  construction  of  durable  free  States,  would  ensure 
■ecurity,  liberty,  and  renown. 


With  these  impressions,  I  ask  neither  sympathy  nor 
compassion  for  the  slaveholding  States.  We  can  take 
care  of  ourselves.  It  is  not  we,  but  the  Union,  which 
is  in  danger.  It  is  that  which  demands  our  care — de- 
mands that  the  agitation  of  this  question  shall  cease 
here — that  you  shall  refuse  to  receive  these  petitions, 
and  decline  all  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  of  abolition* 
in  every  form  and  shape.  It  is  only  on  these  terms  that 
the  Union  can  be  safe.  We  cannot  remain  here  in  an 
endless  struggle  in  defence  of  our  character,  our  prop- 
erty, and  institutions. 

1  shall  now,  in  conclusion,  make  a  few  remarks  as  to 
the  course  I  shall  feel  myself  compelled  to  pursue, 
.should  the  Senate,  by  receiving  this  petition,  determine 
to  entertain  jurisdiction  over  the  question  of  abolition. 
Thinking  as  1  do,  1  can  perform  no  act  that  would  coun- 
tenance so  dangerous  an  assumption;  and  as  a  participa- 
tion in  the  subsequent  proceedings  on  this  petition, 
should  it  unfortunately  be  received,  might  be  so  con- 
strued, in  that  event  I  shall  feel  myself  constrained  to 
decline  such  participation,  and  to  leave  the  responsibil- 
ity wholly  on  those  who  may  assume  it. 

Mr.  CLAY  ro^e  to  make  an  explanation  with  regard 
to  the  precedents  cited  by  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina, one  of  which  cases  had  been  made  on  his  motion; 
and  as  it  was  his  intention  to  vote  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  petition,  it  might  without  some  explanation  be  sup- 
posed that  there  was  an  inconsistency  in  such  vote. 
The  right  of  the  petition  had,  it  was  true,  certain  quali- 
fications, one  of  which  was,  that  it  must  be  addressed  to 
a  deliberative  body,  having  power  over  the  subject  of 
which  the  petition  treated.  Another  qualification  was, 
that  the  petition  should  not  be  insulting  to  the  body  to 
which  it  was  addressed.  This  was  the  case  with  the  pe- 
tition from  the  town  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  which  the 
Senate  refused  to  receive.  It  would  be  recollected 
that  this  petition  was  not  intended  to  complain  of  a  griev- 
ance in  the  power  of  Congress  to  redress,  but  was  in 
fact  an  insult  on  the  Senate.  Hence  the  rejection  was 
not  founded  on  the  ground  that  Congress  had  no  power 
over  the  subject  treated  of  in  the  petition,  but  on  the 
ground  that  the  matter  contained  in  it  was  offensive.  He 
differed  with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  as  to  the 
right  of  Congress  to  refuse  the  reception  of  a  petition. 
lie  well  knew  that  every  deliberative  body  had  the 
right  to  determine  the  time  when  petitions  should  be  re« 
ceived;  but  this  was  under  a  mere  regulation,  having  in 
view  the  convenience  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  peti- 
tioners. 

His  idea  was,  that  the  right  of  petition  carried  with  it 
the  riglit  of  being  heard  on  any  subject  that  the  body  ad- 
dressed had  the  power  to  act  on.  He  thought  that  there 
was  enough  in  the  constitutional  provisions  which  related 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  justify  their  considering 
it.  On  the  subject  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  District,  he  was  inclined  to  think,  and  can- 
dor required  the  avowal,  that  the  right  did  exist;  though 
he  should  take  a  future  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
views  in  opposition  to  the  expediency  of  the  exercise  of 
that  power.  The  constitution  gave  to  Congress,  with 
respect  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  all  the  powers  not 
prohibited  by  it,  and  was  directly  contrary  to  that  pro- 
vision of  the  same  instrument  with  respect  to  the  States, 
which  prohibited  the  exercise  of  powers  not  granted, 
and  reserved  them  to  the  States  and  their  people. 

Mr.  C.  also  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  mo- 
tion to  receive  and  immediately  reject  the  petition,  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  He  did  not  think  it 
a  safe,  substantial,  and  efficient  enjoyment  of  the  right 
of  petitiun  to  reject  it,  without  its  passing  through  the 
usual  forms.  He  thought  that  the  riglit  of  petition  re- 
quired of  the  servants  of  the  people  to  examine,  deliber- 
ate, and  decide,  cither  to  grant  or  refuse  the  prayer  of 
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m  petition,  l^iving  the  reasons  for  such  decision.  He 
thought  accompanying  the  rejection  of  the  petition 
with  a  clear  and  distinct  expression  of  the  reasons  of  the 
Senate,  would  carry  conviction  to  every  mind,  satisfy 
the  petitioners  of  the  impropriety  of  granting  their  re- 
quest, and  thus  have  the  best  effects  in  putting  an  end 
to  the  agitation  of  the  public  on  the  subject. 

The  qiiebtion  was  here  taken,  <*Stiall  the  petition  be 
received?"  and  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative:  Yeas 
36,  nays  10,  as  follow »: 

YsAS — Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Clay,  Clay- 
ton, Crittenden,  Davis,  EwingofOhio,  Ewing  of  Illinois, 
Goldsborotigh,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Ilil),  Hubbard, Kent, 
King  of  Alabama,  King  of  Georgia,  Knight,  Linn,  Mc-. 
Kean,  Morris,  Naiidi:ui,  Niles,  Prentiss,  Robbins,  Kobin- 
soB,  Ruggles,  Shepley,  Southard,  Swift,  Tallmadge, 
Tipton,  romlinson.  Wall,  Webster,  Wright— 36. 

Nats — Messrs.  Black,  Calhoun,  Cuthbert,  Leigh, 
Moore,  Nicholas,  Porter,  Preston,  Walker,  White — 10. 

Mr.  CLAY  said  tiie  motion  before  the  Senate  was  sus- 
ceptible  of  amendment,  and  before  he  sat  down  he  would 
oB'er  one.  He  had  thought  a  reference  to  a  committee,  and 
m  report  of  the  reasons  against  granting  the  prayer  of  these 
petitioners,  would  be  the  better  way  to  dispose  of  the 
subject;  but  he  fearid  a  majority  could  not  be  had  for 
that  course.  There  were  certain  great  subjects  that 
ought  to  be  kept  out  of  the  scope  of  political  action: 
they  were  the  tariff,  the  g^eat  public  domain,  slavery, 
and  the  Union.  Mr.  C.  commented  briefly  upon  the 
importance  of  each  of  these  heads,  and  condemned  the 
movements  in  a  certain  quarter  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

Mr.  C,  afler  arguing  at  some  length  in  favor  of  re- 
ceiving the  petition,  contending  that  the  refusal  to  re* 
ceive  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  right  of  petition  as 
secured  by  the  constitution,  expressed  the  strongest  dis- 
approbation of  the  course  of  the  northern  abolitionists, 
who  were  intermeddling  with  a  subject  that  no  way  con- 
cerned them*  He  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  a  grad- 
ual emancipation  of  the  black  race,  if  it  could  be  done 
without  those  injurious  consequences  wliich  would  inev- 
itably flow  from  such  a  measure.  Although  he  had  been 
taught  from  his  childhood  to  believe  thut  every  man,  no 
matter  what  was  his  color  or  his  condition,  was  entitled 
to  freedom,  yet  the  retaining  the  black  race  in  slavery 
.was  justified  by  the  necessity  of  the  measure.  If  he  were  a 
southern  man,  he  would  resist  emancipation  in  every  form, 
either  gradual  or  otherwise,  because  he  would  go  for 
Ills  own  race,  which  was  the  superior  race  of  the  two; 
and  because  emancipation  must  necessarily  give  the  in- 
ferior race,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  numerical  preponder- 
ance. Mr.  C,  after  some  further  remarks,  submitted 
the  following  amendment: 

Hesolred,  That  tiie  prayer  of  the  petitioners  be  re- 
jected : 

For  the  Senate,  without  now  affirming  or  denying 
•the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  grant  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  believe,  even  supposing  the  power  un- 
contested, which  it  is  nut,  that  the  exercise  of  it  would 
be  inexpedient — 

Ut.  Becaube  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  not  themselves  petitioned  fur  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very within  the  District. 

2d.  Because  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
would  be  injuriously  aflected  by  such  a  measure,  whilst 
the  institution  of  slavery  continues  to  subsist  within  their 
•  respQctivc  jurisdictions;  and  neither  of  those  States 
would  probably  have  ceded  to  the  United  States  the 
territory  now  forming  the  District,  if  it  had  anticipated 
the  adoption  of  any  such  measure,  without  clearly  and 
expressly  guarding  against  it. 

3d.  Because  the  injury  which  would  be  inflicted  by 
excitinjr  alarm  and  apprehension  in  the  States  tolerating 
gUvf'i'v .  and  by  disturbing  the  harmony  between  them 


and  the  other  members  of  the  eonfederaey,  would  fat 
exceed  any  practical  benefit  which  could  poaably  flow 
from  the  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  District. 

Mr.  PORTER  made  tome  reomrks^  expreaasTe  of  kis 
disappropriation  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  said  that  some  renmrka»  ttoth  oftke 
Senator  from  South  Carolina^  [Mr.  Calbous,]  and  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Clat,^  coaipcHeo 
him  to  make  a  few  observations  in  hU  own  defeiioe. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  B.,  1  rejoice  at  the  result  of  the  vole 
which  has  this  day  been  recorded.  It  will  fur  erer  se- 
cure to  the  citizens  of  this  country  the  sacred  rtgbt  of 
petition.  The  question  has  now  been  finally  settled  by 
a  decisive  vote  of  tlte  Senate.  The  raemorial  which  I 
presented  from  a  portion  of  the  highly  res|>ectsble  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  has  been  received  by  a  triumphsnt  at- 
jority.  Another  happy  consequence  of  this  vote  is,  that 
abolition  is  for  ever  separated  from  the  right  of  petiiios. 
The  abolitionists  will  now  never  be  able  to  connect 
their  cause  with  the  violation  of  a  right  so  justly  dear 
to  the  people.  They  must  now  stand  alone.  This  ii 
the  very  position  in  which  every  friend  of  the  Unioo, 
both  to  the  North  and  the  South,  ought  to  deare  to  see 
them  placed. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  just  been  made  by  the 
Senators  from  South  Carolina  and  Kentucky,  It  might 
almost  be  supposed  that  my  motion  to  reject  the  prayer 
of  the  memorialists  was  trifling  with  the  ri|fht  of  petition, 
which,  in  the  course  of  debate,  I  have  defended  with  aH 
my  power,  is  there  the  slightest  foundation  for  such 
an  imputation? 

The  memorial  has  been  received  by  the  Senate,  and 
has  been  read.  If  this  body  are  in  doubt  whether  they 
will  grant  its  ])rayer;  if  they  wish  further  informatioo 
upon  this  subject  than  what  they  already  possess, then  they 
ought  to  refer  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  every  Senator 
has  already  determined  how  he  will  vote  upon  the  ques* 
tion,  why  send  the  memorial  to  a  committee?  It  pre- 
sents but  one  simple  question  for  our  decision.  It  asks 
us  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  My 
motion  proposes  that  this  prayer  shall  be  rejected. 
Now,  is  it  not  self-evident  to  every  Senator  upon  this 
floor,  that  any  committee  which  can  be  formed  out  of 
this  body  will  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion?  Why,  then, 
refer  this  memorial  to  obtain  a  report,  when  we  already 
know  what  that  report  will  be.'  Why  keep  the  question 
open  for  further  agitation  and  debate'  Should  it  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  upon  their  report  we  shall  tiaTe 
the  same  ground  to  travel  over  again  which  we  have 
been  treading  lor  so  long  a  time.  I  have  yet  to  learn 
that  when  a  petition  is  presented  to  any  tribunal,  in  a 
case  so  clear  as  not  to  require  deliberation,  that  it  i& 
either  disrespectful  to  the  petitioners,  or  that  it  infringes 
the  right  of  petition,  to  decide  against  its  prayer  without 
delay. 

But  in  this  case  powerful  reasons  exist  why  the  me- 
morial ought  not  to  be  referred.  Ahhough  we  all  agree 
that  slavery  ought  not  to  be  abolished  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  yet  we  arrive  at  this  conclusion  by  different 
courses  of  reasoning.  Before  1  presented  this  memo- 
rial, I  endeavored  to  ascertain  from  Senators  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  obtain  a  strong  vote  in  favor  of  any 
proposition  more  specific  in  its  terms  than  that  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  1  found  this  would  be  impossible.  1 
then  made  the  motion  to  reject  the  prayer  of  the  me- 
morial, after  much  deliberation. 

1  found  the  Senate  divided  upon  this  subject  into  four 
sections.  One  portion  was  opposed  to  the  prayer  of  the 
memorial,  because,  in  their  opinion,  it  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional to  grant  it;  another,  because  it  would  violate 
otu*  compacts  of  cession  with  Virginia  and  Maryland;  a 
third,  because  it  would  be  inexpedient  and  unjust  to 
abolish  slavery  in  this  District  whilst  it  exists  in  the  siu> 
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roanding^  States;  and  a  fourth,  who  were  unwiHinf^  to 
l^o  even  to  this  extent,  but  who  equally  condemned  its 
abolition  at  the  present  moment.  Here  were  the  ele- 
ments of  discord.  Whilst  all  or  nearly  all  are  harmoni- 
ous in  their  conclusion  that  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
oug1)t  not  to  be  granted,  their  premises  are  far  different. 
My  object  was  to  get  the  strongest  vote,  for  the  purpose 
of  calming  the  agitation  both  to  the  South  and  to  the 
NoKh.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  my  motion 
must  be  one  on  which  the  largest  majority  could  agr^, 
and  on  which  each  member  might  vote  for  his  own  pe- 
culiar reasons.  I  ask  what  motion  could  I  have  made* 
ao  well  calculated  to  attain  the  end  as  the  one  now  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

The  amendment  which  has  just  been  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  will,  I  fear,  prove  to  be  tbe  ap- 
ple of  discord  in  this  body.  It  is  too  strong  a  measure. 
for  one  portion  of  the  Senate,  whilst  it  is  too  weak  for 
another.  Those  who  believe  that  we  have  no  power, 
under  the  constitution,  to  abolish  slavery  in  this  District, 
will  not  vote  for  the  amendment,  because  it  does  not  rec- 
ognise this  principle;  whilst  such  gentlemen  as  deem 
it  inexpedient  at  the  present  time  to  act  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  who  do  not  wish  to  commit  themselves  for  the 
future,  will  be  equally  opposed  to  the  reasons  which  this 
amendment  assigns.  For  my  own  part,  individually,  I 
should  not  object  to  the  amendment.  I  could  most 
cheerfully  vote  for  all  the  principles  which  it  contains. 
If  I  believed  it  would  unite  in  its  favor  as  large  a  majori- 
ty of  the  Senate  as  the  motion  which  I  have  made,  un- 
accompanied by  these  reasons,  it  should  have  my  sup- 
port. But  this,  I  am  convinced,  will  not  be  the  case; 
and  my  purpose  is  to  obtain  the  largest  vote  possible; 
because  this  will  have  the  strongest  influence  upon  pub- 
lic opinion.  It  would  most  eifeclually  check  the  agita- 
tion upon  this  subject. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  B.,  this  question  of  domestic  slavery  is 
the  weak  point  in  our  institutions.  Tariffs  may  be  raised 
almost  to  prohibition,  and  then  they  may  be  reduced  so 
as  to  yield  no  adequate  protection  to  the  manufacturer: 
our  Union  is  suiBciently  strong  to  endure  the  shock. 
Fierce  political  storms  may  arise;  the  moral  elements  of 
the  country  may  be  convulsed  by  the  struggles  of  ambi- 
tious men  for  the  highest  honors  of  the  Government;  the 
itunshine  does  not  more  certainly  succeed  the  storm,  than 
that  all  will  again  be  peace.  Touch  this  question  of  sla- 
very seriously — let  it  once  be  made  manifest  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  that  they  cannot  live  with  us,  except  in 
a  state  of  continual  apprehension  and  alarm  for  their 
wives  and  their  children,  for  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to 
them  upon  the  earth — and  the  Union  is  from  that  mo- 
ment dissolved.  It  does  not  then  become  a  question  of 
expediency,  but  of  self-preservation.  It  is  a  question 
brought  home  to  the  fireside,  to  the  domestic  circle,  of 
erery  white  man  in  the  southern  States.  This  day,  this  dark 
and  gloomy  day  for  the  republic,  will,  I  most  devoutly 
trust  and  believe,  never  arrive.  Although  in  Pennsylvania 
we  are  all  opposed  to  slavery  in  the  abstract,  yet  we  will 
never  violate  the  constitutional  compact  which  we  have 
made  with  our  sister  States.  Their  rights  will  be  held 
sacred  by  us.  Under  the  constitution  it  is  their  own 
question;  and  there  let  it  remain. 

Mr.  PRESTON  said  there  may  be  other  reasons;  he 
had  some  which  were  stronger  than  those  assigned,  and 
he  should  vote  against  these,  which  contained  a  negative 
pregnant,  looking  to  a  state  of  things  when  Congress 
could  act  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  PORTER  said  one  of  his  reasons  for  wishing  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  was,  that  he  might  ex- 
amine it,  and  ascertain  if  such  reasons  as  would  be 
satisfactory  to  him,  so  as  to  command  his  vote,  could  be 
assigned.  He  renewed  his  motion,  and  again  withdrew 
it;  when 


Mr.  CLAT  stated  that  he  had  no  objection  to  let  the, 
amendment  lie  for  further  examination. 
After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  CUTHBERT, 
On  motion  of  Mr.  MORRIS, 
The  Senate  adjourned. 


Thuesdat,  Mabch  10. 
STATE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ARKANSAS. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  the  proceedings  of  a  con- 
vention held  at  Little  Rock,  in  the  Territory  of  Arkan- 
sas, to  form  a  constitution  and  State  Government  for 
that  Territory. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  moved  to  refer  the  message  to  a 
select  committee. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  moved  to  refer  it  to  the  select  com- 
mittee raised  on  the  Michigan  application. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his 
motion,  which  were  ordered;  and  the  question  being 
taken,  was  decided  as  follows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Cuthbert, 
Ewing  of  Illinois,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Hubbard, 
Ring  of  Georgia,  Linn,  McKean,  Morris,  Nicholas, 
Niles,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Shepley,  Tallmadge,  Tipton, 
Wall,  White— 22. 

Nats — Messrs.  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton,  Davis, 
Ewing  of  Ohio,  Goldsborough,  Knight,  Leigh,  Naudain, 
Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Robbins,  Southard,  Swif^, 
Tomlinson — 17. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BUCHANAN,  the  select  committee 
thus  agreed  upon  was  ordered  to  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers; and  the  balloting  for  the  committee  was  postponed 
until  to-morrow. 

SUFFERERS  BY  FIRE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  WRIGHT,  the  Senate  proceeded 
to  consider  the  amendments  made  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  bill  from  this  House  for  the  relief  of 
the  sufferers  by  the  late  fire  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  moved  to  concur  in  the  amendments 
of  the  House.  He  prefaced  his  motion  with  some  ex- 
planation of  the  character  of  the  amendments.  A  pro- 
vision was  introduced,  which  extended  the  relief  con- 
templated by  the  bill  merely  to  those  sufferers  whose 
bonds  remain  unpaid.  In  the  bill,  as  it  passed  this  body, 
all  the  sufferers  were  included,  and  to  such  as  had  paid 
their  bonds  the  amount  was  to  be  refunded.  He  had 
examined  to  ascertain  what  was  the  amount  of  bonds  re- 
maining unpaid,  and,  without  pretending  to  be  accurate, 
he  would  state  that  it  was  much  less  than  he  had  antici- 
pated, lie  was  not,  therefore,  inclined  to  waste  any 
time  in  attempts  to  correct  the  amendment  of  the  House; 
but  he  would  say  it  appeared  to  be  extremely  hard  that 
those  who,  in  the  midst  of  their  afflictions,  had  been 
faithful  to  the  Government,  and  had  paid  their  bonds, 
sliould  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  measure. 
They  ought  to  have  been  among  the  very  first  to  receive 
those  benefits.  But  he  would  prefer  that  they  should 
make  their  applications  for  relief  individually  rather  than 
attempt  a  correction  of  the  amendment. 

There  was  also  a  provision  introduced  to  make  the 
bonds  extended  bear  an  interest  of  five  per  cent.,  which 
he  could  have  desired  to  see  omitted. 

Mr.  SOUTHARD  expressed  a  wish  for  some  time  to 
examine  the  amendments,  which  he  did  not  now  exactly 
understand.  He  thought  they  changed  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill.  He  would,  therefore,  move  fo  refer 
the  amendments  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  said  his  object  was  expedition.  He 
had  originally  intended  to  move  a  reference  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Finance  Committee.  But  he  had  re- 
ceived a  note  fronT  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  say- 
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uig  that  he  was  unable  to  attend  the  committee.  Another 
member  of  the  committee  was  also  indisposed;  and  as 
these  were  tlie  gentlemen  most  conversant  with  the  bill> 
be  had  abandoned  his  fir^t  intention. 

Mr.  CLAY  suggested  that  the  amendments  should  be 
laid  on  tlie  table  until  to-morrow,  to  allow  time  For  look- 
ing  at  their  character.  He  moved  to  lay  them  on  the 
tablei  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

OHIO  BOUNDARY. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  moved  to  take  up  the  bill  to  settle 
and  establish  the  northern  boundary  ofthe  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  opposed  the  motion,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Senate,  after  the  vote  taken  yesterday 
to  receive  the  petition  praying  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  was  pledged  to  take  the  vote  on 
the  question  pending  to  reject  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tioners, in  order  that  those  who,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  vo- 
ted to  receive,  might  now  give  the  strongest  vote  in  op- 
position to  its  object.  He  showed  the  urgent  necessity 
there  was  for  settling  this  agitating  question  in  the 
speediest  and  most  decided  manner;  and  suggested  that 
the  Ohio  bill  could  be  taken  up  the  next  day,  as  the 
Abolition  question  having  been  sufficiently  discussed,  only 
required  the  vote  on  the  second  and  most  important 
question  (the  first  having  been  taken)  to  end  the  subject. 

Mr.  EWING,  after  referring  to  the  numerous  delays 
both  in  this  and  the  other  House  of  the  Ohio  bill, 
and  the  powerful  reasons  that  existed  for  settling  the 
distracting  controversy  between  Ohio  and  Michigan, 
said  that  a  strong  sense  of  duty  constrained  him  to  press 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  There  was 
no  danger  of  this  bill  not  passing  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress if  it  could  be  brought  fairly  before  them,  but  it 
had  always  been  lust  by  being  sent  too  late  in  the  session 
to  the  other  House. 

Mr.  BROWN  observed  that  gentlemen  expressed 
great  anxiety  to  allay  the  excitement  in  the  southern 
country,  by  giving  some  decided  vote  on  the  question 
that  had  so  long  been  discussed.  Yesterday  the  debate 
was  brought  to  a  close,  the  preliminary  question  taken, 
and  the  one  most  important  to  the  South  yet  remained 
to  be  disposed  of.  He  confessed  he  had  heard  with 
no  little  surprise  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. Was  there  no  way  by  which  this  country  was 
to  be  relieved  from  this  agitating  subject  of  abolition; 
and  was  it  still  to  be  kept  up  without  making  one  effort 
to  put  an  end  to  it?  He  hoped  that  the  Senate  would 
see  the  necessity  of  going  on  with  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, and  taking  the  question  on  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  which  all  expected  when  they 
voted  to  receive  the  petition. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  had  no  idea  that  the  Ohio  bill  would 
give  rise  to  any  discussion.  It  had  been  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed at  the  last  session;  and,  after  the  two  concurring 
reports  that  had  been  made  on  it,  he  was  not  aware  of 
any  cause  for  apprehending  a  debate  that  would  delay 
or  defeat  the  object  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  MORRIS,  after  a  few  remarks,  expressed  his  in- 
tention of  submitting  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  estab- 
the  Ohio  boundary,  if  it  should  be  taken  up.  He  did  not 
concur  with  the  committee  in  their  report,  nor  was  he 
satisfied  with  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LEIGH  observed  that  it  had  been  urged  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  he  was  anxious  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  unfinished  business,  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  the  excitement  that  had  grown  out  of 
the  subject  so  long  discussed  there.  Whenever  that 
subject  came  up,  there  would  be  the  proposition  ofthe 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  which,  it  was  most  probable, 
would  lead  to  a  further  discussion.  To  that  proposition 
he  intended  to  submit  another  by  way  of  amendment,  and 
he  wished  the  Senate  to  be  full   when  it  was  made. 


which  was  not  then  the  case.  There  surely  vu  no 
good  reason  why  they  should  lay  aside  a  subject  whid 
had  been  debated  for  months,  arid  could  be  settled  wltb- 
out  discussion,  to  hasten  the  action  on  one  that  woaU 
most  probably  give  rise  to  a  debate. 

Mr.  BROWN  remarked  that,  as  to  tlie  Senate  being 
full  at  a  particular  time,  was  a  very  uncertain  mauer. 
It  was  .true  that  some  Senators  were  then  absent,  bot 
others  might  leave  there  on  their  return.  Indeed,  he 
knew  of  some  then  there,  who  would  necessarily  be  ab- 
sent in  a  few  days.  He  thought  the  expectation  of  hiTiq| 
A  fuller  Senate  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  debjiog 
the  important  question  that  remained  to  be  decided. 

Mr.  BEATON  observed  that  this  was  one  of  tiuM 
times  for  the  application  of  the  rules  of  parliimeotarf 
proceedings.  Jefferson's  Manual  spoke  of  the  necesa- 
ty  of  finishing  what  business  was  begun  before  proceed- 
ing to  any  other,  •*  because,  in  this  way,  time  wis  oot 
wasted  in  debating  what  business  should  be  commenced, 
and  business  was. prevented  from  accumulating tovtnk 
the  end  of  the  session."  (Mr.  B.  quoted  the  rule  fr« 
the  Manual  ralating  to  this  practice.)  If  ever  there  ni 
a  time  (observed  Mr.  B.)  for  the  application  of  this 
rule,  it  was  now.  They  had  been  discussing  this  subject 
of  abolition  for  weeks,  and  frequently,  when  they  seem- 
ed to  be  coming  to  the  end  of  the  debate,  soneihinf 
would  come  up  that  would  carry  it  on  still  further. 
Last  evening  there  seemed  to  be  m  determination  to  put 
an  end  to  the  subject,  and  the  first  question  wu  tskeu, 
which  was  supposed  would  be  immediately  follovfdbf 
the  final  question.  A  new  proposition,  however,  fW 
now  before  them,  which,  with  other  additionil  branchei 
that  might  come  up,  might  protract  the  discussion  to  in 
indefinite  period.  He  thought  it  would  be  best  for  we 
Senate  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  unfinished  businc«i 
and  settle  it  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  said,  if  all  the  business  ofthe  Senile 
was  to  have  the  preference  over  this  bill,  it  wcwj 
not  be  disposed  of  this  session.  He  had  arrived  it  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  danger  in  delaying  this  iwtter 
any  longer;  and  he  wished  his  hands  clear  of  the  «■ 
sponsibilily  of  further  delay. 

Mr.  WALL  observed  that  he  had  no  objection  to  ^ 
king  his  share  of  the  responsibility  of  voting  igaiw*  J* 
motion  to  take  up  the  bill  to  settle  the  northern  bound- 
ary line  of  the  Stale  of  Ohio,  and  if  any  consequent 
were  to  follow,  he  was  willing  to  bear  so  much  of  t» 
blame  as  might  justly  be  imputed  to  him.  He  said  tbB, 
not  from  a  reckless  disregard  of  the  interests  °[^^. 
but  from  a  strong  sense  of  duly.  We  have  (s*'"  r^ 
been  for  weeks  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  a  subject 
pregnant  with  danger;  involving  the  peace  and  *^F^l 
of  one  half  of  the  States,  and  threatening,  as  thejf  mb 
been  told  in  the  coarse  of  the  discussion,  a  dissohition 
of  the  Union.  He  asked  gentlemen  if  there  could  W» 
question  of  greater  importance  before  them?  ^^^ 
gentleman  had 
quainted  with  the 

decide  it  in  some  u.^  ^.  ^^ .^«,,. «.»,  «.•>'->  %         . 

put  an  end  to  this  exciting  subject;  let  us,  ^X  »P^??L 
decision,  carry   balm  to  the  wounded  feelings  of 
slaveholding  States,  and  convince  them  that  ^**^y ,  J^x 
no  cause  to  apprehend  danger  from  here.    If  C*'^  A 
we  do  not  end  this  question  at  once,  what  is  to  be 
consequence?    He  heard  yesterday  that  this  Senate 
to  be  converted  into  a  Nassau  Hall,  for  the  discussion 
the   subject  of  abolition.     Was  this  to  be  the  ose,^ 
were  they  to  carry  out  the  understanding  of  y^^^JJllf 
to  take  a  decisive  vote  on  it?    He  hoped  lh*t  no  wn^ 
question  would  supersede  this  most  important  *''**' 'y 
with  a  view  to  the  coming  to  a  speedy  decision,  he  *_^^ 


ater  importance  before  them.'  t^"' 
had  an  opportunity  of  ^^^^^^^^Jl 
le  whole  subject,  and  was  P**?^^ 
i  way  or  other.    Let  us,  then,  (swdWi 


move  to  lay  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
on  the  table. 


DeU**^ 
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Mr.  CLAYTON  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which 
xrere  ordered;  and  the  question  of  layin|^  Mr.  Clat- 
roii*8  motion  on  the  (able  was  decided  in  the  affirmative: 
ifesc^  22,  nays  20,  as  follows: 

YcAS— Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Brown,  Buchanan, 
iluthbert,  Grundy,  Hill,  Hubbard,  Kin^  of  Alabama, 
icing'  of  Georgia,  Linn,  Morris,  Nicholas,  Niles,  Porter, 
^u^es,  Shepley,  Tallroadge,  Walker,  Wall,  White, 
W^riiflit— 22. 

Nats — Messrs.  Clay,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Davis, 
Qwing-  of  Illinois,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Goldsborough,  Hen- 
iricksi.  Knight,  Leigh,  McKean,  Moore,  Naudain,  Pren- 
iss,  Robbins,  Robinson,  Southard,  Swi^,  Uptdn,  Tom- 
inson — 20. 

ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY. 

The  unfinished  business  was  then  taken  up,  being  the 
>etition  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to  abolish  slavery 
n  the  District  of  Columbia — the  question  being  on  Mr. 
3i.AT*s  motion  to  amend  the  motion  of  Mr.  BucHiirAir 
o  reject  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 

Mr.  PORTER  had  moved  yesterday  to  lay  the  motion 
>r  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clat]  on  the  table, 
n  order  that  he  might  have  time  for  reflection .  While 
Jtmt  motion  was  pending,  on  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
[>hio,  [Mr.  MoRBis,]  the  Senate  adjourned,  which  fully 
embraced  the  object  of  his  (Mr.  P's)  motion.  He  was 
inxious  to  pursue  that  course  best  calculated  to  accom- 
>1i«li  the  object.  He  had  reflected  last  night  upon  the 
natter,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  bet- 
:er  for  the  southern  Senators  to  vote  for  the  naked  prop- 
isition  of  the  Senator  from  Pennbylvania,  [Mr.  Bucrait* 
kv.]  Without  additional  reasons  being  assigned,  he 
houglit  it  better  not  to  go  for  the  proposition  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Clat.]  There  was  such 
L  contrariety  of  opinion  in  the  Senate  as  to  the  proper 
notle  of  disposing  of  this  exciting  subject,  that  the 
proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Bu- 
:HAjrAN]  was  the  only  one  on  which  they  could  hope  to 
riet  any  thing  like  a  united  vote;  and  as  the  subject  had 
>een  discussed  so  long,  and  the  minds  of  Senators  made 
jp,  he  believed  the  best  thing  they  could  now  do  was 
o  TOte  for  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
o  reject  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 

Mr.  LEIGH  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
;;i.AT,  by  striking  out  all  af^er  the  first  word,  and  insert- 
ng*  the  words,  *<  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate, 
Congress  has  not  the  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
rict  of  Columbia." 

Mr.  CUTHBERT  said  he  thought  that  the  Senator 
'rom  Kentucky  would  now  perceive  the  danger  of  open- 
f\^  the  discussion  still  more  extensively  by  the  motion 
le  bad  made.  If  the  gentleman  (said  Mr.  C.)  will 
arithdraw  that  motion,  and  allow  us  to  take  the  proposi- 
ion  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  they  would  have 
in  opportunity  of  giving  a  decisive  vote,  in  which  every 
nember  could  unite.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
nust  aee  that  there  was  great  difference  of  opinion 
vith  regard  to  his  motion,  and  that  it  must  draw  with 
t  propositions  equally  calculated  to  bring  on  debate. 

Mr.  LEIGH  observed  that  he  had  no  desire  to  press 
ihe  tubject  at  present,  much  less  a  desire  to  produce 
kfptation.  He  had  directed  every  wonl  and  expresssion 
>f  his,  from  the  very  commencement,  with  the  view  of 
ivoiding  excitement;  and  it  was  with  unspeakable  pain 
hat  he  felt  himself  constrained  to  offer  the  amendment, 
not  BO  much  on  account  of  the  proposition  of  the  Sen- 
itor  from  Kentucky  as  of  the  argument  by  which  it 
vas  accompanied.  He  was  willing  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject should  be  laid  over;  be  wished  it  particularly,  as  it 
iraa  desirable  that  the  most  deliberate  consideration 
ih«Ki1d  be  given  to  it.  If  gentlemen  would  persist  in 
lovr  pressing  the  subject,  he  would  persist  in  his  amend- 
iBcnt. 

VoL.XlL— 50 


Mr.  LEIGH  inquired  of  the  Chair  (it  having  been 
suggested  that  Mr.  Clat,  by  withdrawing  his  amend- 
ment, would  defeat  his  substitute)  if  this  could  be  done; 
and,  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  said  that  he 
would,  in  that  case,  feel  it  his  duty  to  offer  hts  amend- 
ment as  a  new  propositioo. 

Mr.  CLAY  said  the  amendment  submitted  by  him  was 
offered  with  the  best  motives.  He  could  not  assent  that 
Congress  had  no  constitutional  power  to  legislate  on  the 
prayer  of  the  petition.  He  was  ready  to  express  his 
opinion  on  that,  as  he  was  on  all  subjects.  The  first 
clause  of  his  amendment  was  in  reference  to  feelings  as 
it  went  against  abolition,  without  affif'ming  any  opinion 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  measure.  The  next,  in 
the  absence  of  its  constitutionality,  recognised  the  inex- 
pediency of  it.  In  the  reasons  assigned,  the  first  was 
that  the  people  of  the  District  had  not  petitioned,and  that, 
he  said,  did  not  imply,  that  if  they  bad  petitioned,  their 
prayer  would  be  granted.  The  next  reason  offered,  he 
thought,  ought  to  have  been  received  by  the  Senators 
from  the  South  with  a  very  different  feeling  than  was 
evinced,  which  was  that  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia would  be  injuriously  affected  by  it;  and  if  they  had 
anticipated  it,  they  would  not  have  made  the  cession.  In 
that  he  had  asserted  a  principle  of  faith  coeval  with  the 
cession  itself.  The  third  reason  was,  the  degree  with 
which  the  injury  would  be  inflicted  would  far  exceed 
any  practical  benefits  resulting  to  the  Government.  This 
was  a  substantial  reason,  which  must  exist  as  long  as  the 
Government.  These  views  would  suppress  abolition  in 
the  North,  and,  in  moments  when  the  minds  of  the 
South'were  calm  and  unagitatcd,w^ou Id  quiet  their  alarms. 
But  as  they  had  not  been  received  in  the  spirit  in  which 
he  expected  they  would  be,  be  was  willing  to  withdraw 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  C.  said  he  had  listened  attentively  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Leiob,]  and 
if  any  one  could  have  convinced  him  that  it  was  uncon- 
stitutional, that  gentleman  could.  But  he  had  heard  no 
argument  that  had  changed  his  opinion.  He  contended, 
that  as  neither  Virginia  nor  Maryland,  nor  both  combined, 
could  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
power  without  limitation  or  restriction  existed  only  in 
Congress.  He  had  intended  to  say  but  little,  and  that 
little  in  the  spirit  of  kindness.  He  had  risen  for  the 
purpose  of  withdrawing  his  amendment. 

Mr.  LEIGH,  in  assigning  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  preks  his  amendment,  referred  to  the  resolutions 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Slate  of  Virginia,  lately 
presented  by  him,  expressly  declaring  that  Congress 
had  not  the  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  He  did  not  expect,  when  he  presented 
these  resolutions,  that  there  would  have  been  an  occa- 
sion so  soon  to  submit  a  proposition  on  them;  but  as  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  took  the  ground,  when  he  sub- 
mitted bis  amendment,  that  Congress  did  possess  this 
power,  he  felt  that  it  was  a  fit  occasion  to  bring  the 
views  of  his  Legislature  distinctly  before  the  Senate. 
Mr.  L.  entered  into  a  lengthy  argument  to  refute  the 
position  of  Mr.  Clat,  that  Congress  possessed  under  the 
constitution  unlimited  sovereign  power  with  regard  to 
this  District,  under  the  clause  of  that  instrument  giving 
Congress  exclusive  legislation  over  it,  drawing  the  dis- 
tinction between  exclusive  legislation  and  exclusive  sov- 
ereignty; and,  further,  he  contended  that  Congress  was 
prohibited  from  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  the  clause 
in  the  constitution  providing  that  private  property  shall 
not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation, 
showing  that  to  abolish  property  was  not  for  <*  public 
use."  Mr.  L.  deprecated  the  doctrines  advanced  by  Mr. 
Clat  as  to  the  evils  of  slavery,  denying  that  slavery,  as 
it  now  existed,  was  an  evil.  Such  sentiments  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  bad  avowed  were  calculated  to  im- 
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pose,  most  grievously  impose,  on  all  those  who  did  not 
understand  the  subject.  Mr.  L.,  aAer  some  remarks  at 
length,  said  he  would  be  willing  to  delay  the  question, 
so  as  to  give  further  time  for  the  consideration  of  the 
subject;  but  if  gentlemen  would  press  it,  he  must  press 
his  motion  to  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  CUTHBEKT  said  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
bad,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  frankness,  yielded  his  smend- 
ment,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Senate  to  come  to 
a  final  and  united  Totei  and  now,  when  by  universal 
consent  the  moment  was  about  to  arrive  to  take  that 
vote,  another  amendment  was  interposed.  He  there- 
fore conjured  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [I^tr.  Lvion] 
to  withdraw  his  amendment  also.  The  vote  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  BvcHnrAv] 
would  not  preclude  him  (Mr.  L.)  from  offering  his 
amendment  at  any  time  after  this  vote  was  taken,  if  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  LEIGH  replied  that  he  was  called  on  to  act  on 
this  subject  without  a  moment's  deliberation.  He  had 
warned  the  Senate  of  the  course  he  should  be  compelled 
to  take,  if  this  subject  was  pressed.  If  the  Senate  would 
give  him  time  to  deliberate,  he  would  pursue  that  course 
which  then  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  best.  Mr.  L.  then 
moved  to  lay  the  subject  on  the  table,  and  called  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  but  withdrew  the  motion  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN,  who  anticipated  with  confidence 
that  the  Senate  would  come  to  some  unanimous  vote. 
He  had  reluctantly  voted  to  receive  this  petition  yester- 
day, with  a  view  at  all  times  of  giving  it  the  most  decided 
rejection;  and  in  doing  so  he  would  desire  to  conform 
to  the  desires  of  the  southern  gentlemen.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [l^fr.  f  .xiea] 
would  find  it  consistent  with  his  feelings  and  the  in- 
terests of  his  constituents  not  to  press  the  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  this  measure  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  was  not  willing,  by  any  vote  of  his,  to 
procrastinate  this  subject,  and  demanded  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  KINO,  of  Alabama,  felt  very  desirous  of  giving 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  an  opportunity  of  giving  as 
much  time  as  might  be  necessary,  to  enable  him  to  de- 
termine whether  an  imperious  duty  required  him  to 
press  his  motion.  It  was  not  his  desire  to  hasten  him  into 
a  decision.  He  suggested  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
that  there  were  resolutions  among  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  which  had  been  proposed  by  his  late  colleague, 
[Mr.  Ttlsa,]  involving  the  very  question  proposed  in 
his  amendment.  These  resolutions  must  come  up  before 
the  Senate,  and  the  whole  subject  relating  to  the  powers 
of  Congress  with  regard  to  slavery  in  this  District  would 
be  a  fair  matter  for  discussion.  [Mr.  Kivo  here  read 
Mr.  Ttlbe's  resolutions,  affirming  that  Congress  did  not 
possess  the  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District,  and 
that  the  assumption  of  it  would  be  a  breach  of  faith 
towards  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  who  ceded 
the  ten  miles  square,  and  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  pri- 
vate property.]  The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  K. 
said)  would  therefore  perceive  that  delay  was  not  de- 
sirsble,  either  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
of  his  Legislature,  or  tb  get  the  constitutional  question 
before  the  Senate,  as  the  subject  must  come  up  in  the 
resolutions  of  his  late  colleague. 

Mr.  LEIGH  renewed  his  motion  to  lay  the  subject  on 
the  table,  and 

The  question  was  taken,  and  decided  as  follows: 

YxAs — Messrs.  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton,  Critten- 
den, Cuthbert,  Davis,  Ewin^  of  Ohio,  Goldsborough, 
King  of  Alabama,  Knight,  Leigh,  McKean,  Moore,  Nau- 
dain,  Nicholas,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Robbins, 
Southard,  Swif^,  Tomlinson,  White— 24. 

Nats — Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Ewing  of 
Illinois,  Grundy,  Hill,  Hubbard,  King  of  Georgia,  Lmn» 


Morris,  Niles,  Robinson,  Rnggles,  Sbeplej,  Tallmadge, 
Tipton,  Walker,  Wall,  Wright- 20. 

OHIO  BOUNDARY. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  EWING,  of  Ohio,  the  preceding  or- 
ders were  postponed,  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to  coa- 
sider  the  bill  to  estsblish  the  northern  boundary  of  Obis. 

Mr.  MORRIS  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  strikii^  oat 
af^er  the  enacting  clause,  to  the  word  *<  Ohio,"  inchnSvr, 
and  inserting  "  The  assent  of  the  Congress  of  the  Unifed 
States  is  hereby  fully  declared  and  given  to  the  proviso 
contained  in  the  sixth  section  of  the  seventh  article  of  tke 
constitution  of  Ohio,  and  the  northern  boundary  of  sud 
State,  as  therein  described." 

Mr.  MORRIS  said,  in  offering  the  amendment  to  the 
bill  under  consideration,  I  fear  that,  at  the  first  view,  it 
may  seem  to  some  Senator*  that  1  am  seeking  to  make  a 
distinction  where  no  real  difference  exists;  and  that  Ike 
amendment  is  uncslled  for,  and  unnecessary  to  a  correct 
decision  of  the  question  before  us.  I  trust,  however, 
that  the  Senate  will  carefully  examine  this  amendmesl, 
and  that  they  will  cheerfully  adopt  it,  if  it  is  believed  ts 
contain  matter  essentially  right,  or  if  they  diall  besf 
opinion  that  by  so  doing,  more  general  satisfaction  will  re- 
suit  from  their  decision,  be  that  decision  what  it  Bsy. 
It  is,  I  believe,  a  maxim  that  will  hold  universally  good^ 
that  even  justice,  to  be  well  received,  must  be  well  m- 
derstood.  And  I  believe  that  it  ia  easentially  iieceaesiy 
in  this  case,  and  that  the  people  of  Ohio  would  be  modi 
better  satisfied,  to  understand  the  principles  upon  whick 
their  claim  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  is 
determined,  whether  that  determination  be  for  oragainsi 
them.  I  must,  therefore,  ask  the  indu1|^ence  m  the 
Senate  for  a  few  moments,  in  which  I  shall  endeavor  ts 
show  the  nature  of  the  claim  as  advanced  by  Ohio,  wad 
the  ri^ht  and  justice  of  that  claim,  and  the  necesoly 
there  is  that  we  should  understand  distinctly  the  pris- 
ciples  on  which  that  claim  is  determined. 

I  feel  that  we  appear  before  Congress  on  this  subject 
in  rather  an  embarrassed  situation.  We  came  to  aik 
here  what  no  State,  I  presume,  hss  heretofore  asked; 
we  came  as  suitors  to  Congress,  after  our  full  admissisB 
into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  State,  for  a  reco|^ition  sr 
assent  of  Congress  to  the  provisions  of  our  own  coostits- 
tion.  And  we  came  here  as  if  Congress  had  the  power 
to  render  that  valid,  or  alter  its  provisions,  which  as 
receive  no  validity  or  alteration  but  from  the  hands  sf 
the  citizens  of  the  State.  On  this  question^  however, 
let  it  be  understood  that  I  speak  for  myself,  and  I  ahoold 
not  probably  have  spoken  at  all,  did  I  not  believe  thst 
there  existed  amongst  us  here,  I  mean  the  Ohio  delega- 
tion in  Congress,  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  natuie 
of  our  claim,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  power  of  Coa- 
gress  should  be  exercised  over  it.  Let  it  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  that  Ohio,  on  this  question,  comes  before 
Congress  as  a  sovereign  Statei  tliat  she  is  not  solicitii^ 
a  favor,  but  demanding  a  right;  tliat  she  claims  to  have 
the  clear  grant  of  the  territory  in  dispute  between  her 
and  Michigan,  and  appeals  to  Congress  to  withdraw  the 
encumbrance  they  have  cast  over  her  title. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me,  in  the  investipitioo 
of  this  subject,  as  I  understand  it,  to  look  beyond  the 
ordinance  of  the  13th  of  July,  1787.  Conj^resa,  by 
virtue  of  that  ordinance,  acquired  jurisdiction  over  the 
Northwestern  Territory.  I'he  nature  of  that  jurisdic- 
tion, where  it  arose,  or  how  it  came  into  existence, 
have  been  so  often  repeated  here  that  it  has  become  a 
beaten  path,  and  well  understood.  It  is  sufficient  for 
us  to  know  that  it  existed,  how  it  has  been  exercised, 
and  if  it  has  in  any  of  its  parts  ceased  to  exists  and  if  the 

flower  of  Congress  under  it  has  been  spent,  and  can  no 
onger  be  exercised,  in  what  manner  and  in  what  par* 
ticuiars  that  has  taken  place. 
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It  will  be  recollected  in  tint  ordifiance  there  are  a 

mmber  of  articles  which  are  to  be  considered  articles 

)f  compact  between  the  origrinal  States  and  the  people 

lod  States  in  the  aforesaid  Territory,  and  are  to  remain 

or   ever  unalterable,  unless  by  common  consent.      It 

rould  be  well  that,  in  the  first  place,  we  determine  for 

'urselves  what  construction  we  ought  to  give  to  the 

irords  <  ^common  consent, "  as  contained  and  used  in  the  or- 

linance,  and  to  whom  those  words  apply,  and  by  whom 

his  « common  consent"  can  be  given;  for  it  seems  to 

ae  that  on  a  correct  understanding  of  this  part  of  the  or- 

Knimcc,  and  a  proper  application  of  these  words  as  used, 

Impends  in  a  great  degfree,  if  not  altogether,  a  proper 

lonsfruction  of  the  articles  which  follow.    These  arti- 

lea  of  compact  are  declared  to  be  between  the  original 

states  of  the  one  part,  and  the  people  and  States  in  the 

lorth western  Territory  of  the  other  part.    I  am  of 

^pWion  that  the  words  «the  people  and  States,''  as 

vsed  in  the  ordinance,  are  used  as  terms  of  equal  import; 

he  people,  before  the  formation  of  the  States,  possess- 

ng  the  same  power  to  give  this  common  consent  as  the 

lutes  could  possibly  have  in  their  sovereign  capacity. 

rhis  common  consent,  then,  I  contend,  Is  the  consent 

f  the  people  within  the  Territory,  before  the  formation 

if  any  State  therein;  or  the  consent  of  any  State  when 

brmed,  togetherwith  that  act  of  Congress;  each  State  act. 

ng  independently  for  itself,  is  the  only  consent  required 

or  the  alteration  of  any  of  these  six  fundamental  arti- 

les  contained  in  the  ordinance  of  '87.     Such,  I  believe, 

ias  been,  and  still  is,  the  opinion  of  all  parties  and  con- 

litions  of  men  inhabiting  any  part  of  the  Northwestern 

Territory;  and,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  I  beg  leave 

D  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  act  of  the  terri- 

aria!  Legislature,  before  the  formation  of  any  State 

Ofthwest  of  the  river  Ohio,   passed  with  a  view  of 

h^n^ing  the  boundaricrof  the  three  southern  States  as 

leaeribed  in  the  ordinance,  and  declaring  the  assent  of 

lie  people  there  inhabiting  said  territory,  ^d  asking 

lie  consent  of  Congress  to  the  provisions  of  that  act 

To  one  at  that  time,  or  since,  to  my  knowledge,  has  for 

aioment  doubted  that,  if  the  consent  of  Congress  had 

een  thus  obtained,  the  change  would  have  taken  place 

ceordingly. 

In  illustration  of  this  position,  which  I  assume  as 

orrect,  permit  me  to  state  a  case  in  which  it  will  appear 

I   »  more  striking  light.     Suppose  that  Ohio,  in  the 

urination  of  her  constitution,  had  provided  that  slavery, 

9So}ute  and  unconditional,  should  be  allowed  within 

le  State,  and  had  organized  her  Government  under  her 

mstitution;  bad  sent  her  members  to  Congress,  and 

ley  had  been  permitted  to  take  seats  in  that  body  with- 

at  objection;  1  ask,  could  any  man  doubt  that  Ohio,  in 

ich  case,  would  have  been  a  slaveholding  State?    But 

icii  a   provision  would  not  have  extended  slavery  a 

ng-le  step  beyond  her  own  limits.    To  my  mind,  then, 

is  clear  that  the  common  coitsent  remiired  by  the 

rdinancr,  necessary  to  a  change  of  any  or  the  six  arti- 

lea  appended  thereto,  is  confined  exclusively  to  any 

ortion  of  people  who  are  entitled  to  State  Government, 

r   the  consent  of  any  State,  when  formed,   together 

ith  that  of  Congress;  and,  when  consent  is  thus  given, 

le  change  rightfully  ukes  place,  and  needs  not  the  ap- 

robation  of  any  other  State  or  sovereignty  whatever. 

un  warranted  and  sustained  in  this  opinion  by  the  act 

r  Congress  in  the  admission  of  both  Indiana  and  Illinois 

to  the  Union.     The  act  to  enable  the  people  of  Indi- 

M  Territory  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  Govern- 

ent  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  preceding  act  of 

ongreaa    establishing    the    Michigan    Territory,    and 

kes  from  that  Territory  a  large  tract  of  country  lying 

irth'of  a  due  east  and  west  line  drawn  through  the 

^therly  extreme  of  lake  Michigan.    And  the  act 

^P<>sed  to  the  people  of  Indiana,  that,  if  they  assented 


thereto,  the  line,  as  described  in  the  ordinance  of  '87» 
should  be  thus  changed.  The  convention  of  Indiana 
alone,  without  the  consent  or  concurrence  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Michigan,  or  any  other  people  or  State,  accepted 
of  this  Territory  as  a  part  of  her  jurisdiction;  and  thus, 
by  this  common  consent  of  Indiana  and  Congress,  has 
the  ordinance  of  1787  been  changed  in  one  of  its  funda- 
mental articles;  and  the  law  establishing  the  Territory 
of  Michigan  been  in  part,  at  least,  repealed  or  abroga- 
ted; and  the  same  proceeding  has  been  had  in  the  case 
of  Illinois,  when  the  people  of  that  State  were  admitted 
into  the  Union.  It  must  clearly  appear  that  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  has  been  changed;  that  it  is  competent 
for  Congress,  with  the  assent  of  that  portion  of  the  Ter- 
ritory northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  over  which  the 
power  or  act  of  Congress,  in  effecting  such  change,  ia 
to  operate  so  to  change  it,  without  the  approbation 
or  consent  of  any  other  portion  of  the  country.  This 
ought  not  to  be  considered  a  settled  question.  The 
only  remaining  one  is,  has  not  such  change  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of 
Ohio?    We  contend  that  such  is  the  fact. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  proposition  to  change 
the  northern  boundary  by  extendmg  north  of  an  east 
and  west  line  drawn  through  the  southerly  extreme  of 
Lake  Michigan,  both  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
first  came  from  Congress,  and  was  accepted  by  the 
convention  of  both  these  States;  and  thus,  by  this  accept- 
ance of  each  State  for  itself,  of  the  proposed  alteration 
oflTered  by  Congress,  the  boundaries  thereof  became 
fixed  and  determined,  and  beyond  the  power  of  Coo- 
p^ress  to  alter  or  change;  for  when  this  common  consent 
IS  once  given,  the  whole  power  is  spent,  and  cannot  be 
again  exercised.  A  difierent  mode  was  pursued  with 
regard  to  Ohio,  but  in  no  way  differing  in  principle 
from  that  afterwards  pursued  with  regard  to  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  The  proposition  to  change  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Ohio  from  that  described  in  the 
ordinance,  and  the  law  of  1803,  authorizing  the  people 
of  Oliio  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  Government, 
was  first  made  by  the  convention  of  Ohio  to  Congress, 
and  was  one  of  the  principal  features  in  the  constitution 
which  Ohio  presented,  as  evidence  of  her  rirht  to  ad- 
mission into  the  Union.  The  proposition  did  not  con- 
tain any  alternative,  as  was  the  case  with  regard  to  In- 
diana and  Illinois,  that  if  Congress  did  not  assent  to  the 
line  proposed  by  Oiiio,  then  the  State  should  be  bound- 
ed by  the  line  as  described  in  the  act  of  Congress,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  people  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion, passed  in  1803.  No.  Ohio  offered  no  such  condi- 
tions; her  only  proposition  to  Congress  was,  when  fairly 
and  justly  considered,  (and  as  she  then  intended  and 
now  insists  it  to  be,)  to  come  into  the  Union  with  a 
boundary,  at  all  events,  extending  to  the  most  northerly 
cape  of  the  Miami  bay;  and  the  constitution  of  the  State 
was  presented  to  Congress  as  an  entire  instrument,  to 
be  understood  and  construed  as  intended  by  Ohio;  in 
other  words,  Ohio,  in  presenting  her  eonstitution,  said 
to  Congress,  this  is  the  form  of  our  Government,  and 
the  charter  of  our  rights,  with  which  no  power  on  earth 
but  that  of  our  citizens  has  a  right  to  mterfere.  We 
cannot,  however,  come  into  the  Union  without  you 
admit  us,  nor  can  you  compel  us  to  change,  alter,  oi 
modify  this  constitution.  If  you  cannot  consent  to  the 
alteration  we  propose  as  to  our  northern  boundary,  differ- 
ing from  that  contained  in  your  law  of  1803,  we  retire. 
But  on  the  terms  of  this  constitution,  we  believe  we 
ought  to  be  admitted,  and  we  ask  your  consent  to  the 
same,  and  to  each  and  every  part  thereof;  and  on  these 
terms  it  will  be  our  highest  ambition  to  become  a  faith- 
ful and  deserving  member  of  this  Uuion.  And  without 
a  single  objection  on  the  part  of  Congress  was  the 
State  of  Ohio  admitted  into  the  Union,  as  one  of  the 
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sovereign   States  of  this  confederacy.     Congress  may  [ 
adm'it  new  States  into  tiie  Union,  and»  in  the  constitution- 
al exercise  of  this  power,  may  refuse  such  admission; 
but  when  a  State  is  once  admitted  into  the  Union,  the 
power  of  Congress  to  look  into  her  constitution  has 
ceased;  and  all  the  rights,  as  well  territorial  as  politic, 
granted  by  it,  are  thus  made  permanent,  or  guarantied 
by  Congress  to  the  citizens  of  the  State.     This,  I  pre- 
sume, will  not  be  controverted,  nor  can  it,  I  maintain, 
be  denied  that  the  admission  of  members  of  Congress 
from  a  State  to  seats  in   this  body  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  admission  of  such  States  into  the  Union. 
And  it  is  to  my  mind  eq^ually  clear  that  a  State  cannot 
be  admitted  into  the  Union  by  peicemeal;  that  one  part 
of  the  constitution  of  a  State  can  be  assented  to  by  Con- 
gress at  one  period,  and  that  a  further  assent  to  another 
part  will  extend  the  jurisdiction  or  power  of  the  State; 
and  thus,  until  tlie  whole  instrument  is  agreed  to  by 
Congress;  such  an  idea,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  absurdity  in 
itself.     Yet  such  would  be  the  case  with  Ohio,  if  we  are 
now  under  obligation  to  ask  and  obtain  of  Congress,  as 
new  matter,  assent  to  any  provision  of  our  constitution,  to 
render  it  valid.    We  contend  that  assent  has  been  given 
to  our  boundary,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  our  con- 
stitution; and  the  right  of  our  claim,  I  beg  leave  to 
illustrate  by  an  individual  case,  and  one  which  I  presume 
would  be  sustained  in  a  court  of  justice.     Application  is 
made  by  an  individual  for  leasing  a  farm.     The  owner 
makes  out  his  terms  in  writing,  defining  its  boundary  by 
lines  to  the  cardinal  points,  and  presents  them  to  the 
applicant,  who,  after  examination,  accepts  them  with  the 
following  addition;  but  it  is  fully  understood  and  de- 
clared, that  if  the  boundaries  you  offer  do  not  include  the 
pasture  field  on  the  north  side  of  the  farm,  then,  and  in 
that  case,  with  your  assent,  the  said  field  shall  be  included 
in  this  lease.     The  owner  of  the  farm  looks  over  the 
addition  to  the  lease,  and,  without  a  single  comment  or 
objection,  says  to  the  applicant,  go  upon  the  farm. 
Keason,  law,  justice,  and  every  honorable  consideration, 
would  bind  the  landlord  to  the  terms  offered  by  the 
tenant.     Is  not  this  in  principle  analogous  to  the  case  of 
Ohio?    The  terms  of  her  admission  into  the  Union,  as  to 
bbundary,  was  matter  of  agreement  between  the  people 
of  that  Stale  and  Congress,  neither  party  within  them- 
selves having  power  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  State 
in  the  first  instance;  but  the  same  was  to  be  agreed  by 
common  consent,  as  declared  in  the  ordinance  of  ITS?. 
The  proposition  as  to  the  boundaries  of  Ohio  was  first 
made  by  Congress  to  the  people  of  Ohio,  by  the  act  of 
1802.     The  answer  of  the  convention  was,  we  agree  to 
the  boundaries  you  propose,  if  the  northern  line  will 
include  the  most  northerly  cape  of  the  Miami  bay;  but  it 
is  understood  and  declared  by  us,  that  our  northern 
boundaiy  must  be  to  that  point.     Our  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives presented  themselves  to  Congress  with  this 
condition  in  their  hands,  and  were  admitted  to  seats  in 
Congress  without  a  single  objection.     Is  not  this  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  every  disinterested  and  impartial  mind  of 
the  constitutional  right  of  Ohio  to  the  boundary  she 
claims,  as  well  as  the  right  and  justice  of  that  claim ^    In 
this  opinion  of  the  nature  and  validity  of  the  claim  of 
Ohio,  as  asserted  by  the  State,  I  feel  that  I  am  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  constant,  uniform,  and  undivided  opinion 
of  all  the  public  functionaries  and  transactions  of  the 
State,  since  the  formation  of  the  State  Government.     It 
is  true,  tlyat  soon  af\er  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the 
Union,  a  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  for  the  purpose 
of  dividing  the  Indiana  Territory  into  two  separate  Gov- 
ernments, containing  a  section  declaring  the  assent  of 
Cung^as  to  the  6lh  section,  7th  article,  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Ohio,  and  was  no  doubt  added  to  the  bill  at  the 
instance  of  one  of  our  Senators,  [Mr.  Worthington,] 
who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  who  reported  the 


same.     And  this  s^tion  was  stricken  out  before  the  Intt 
passed  the  Senate.     This  circumstance  has  been  urged 
as  a  dental,  on  the  part  of  Congress,  of  their  assent  (d 
the  6th  section,  7th  article,  of  the  constitution  of  ibe 
State,  and  of  the  validity  of  our  claim  to  the  line  ve  con- 
tend for.     Before  we  admit  the  argument  thus  urged,  it 
would  be  well  for  us  to  examine.     Is  not  the  reTCne 
most  probably  the  true  state  of  the  case.^    The  constiti- 
lion  of  Ohio  had  been  presented  to  Congress.    Is  it  oflt 
fairly  and   legitimately  to  be  inferred   tliat  Congits 
believed  tliat  assent  had  been  given  to  this  profiiionof 
the  constitution,  so  far  as  the  State  was  concerned?  Am! 
as  no  objection  was  made  from  any  quarter  whatever,  it 
was  unnecessary  to  retain  this  section  in  tlie  biD,  tnd 
more  especially  that  Congress  bad  no  power  over  the 
constitution  of  Ohio,  or  any  one  of  the  States— and  for 
these  reasons  the  section  was  stricken  out?    The  con- 
stitution of  a  State  is  the  highest  and  most  solemn  id 
that  can  be  performed  by  the  people,  and  cannot  be 
altered,  abridged,  revoked,  or  in  any  manner  rendered 
void  or  inoperative,  even  in  its  most  unimportant  ohm 
by  any  other  power  than  that  which  created  it.    It  is 
true,  the  admission  of  new  States  into  the  Union  d^ 
pends  upon  Congress.    This  Congress  may  do,  or  my 
refuse.     And  when  a  new  State  presents  btfseffl^ 
admission.  Congress  may  look  into  her  constitution;  in 
if  any  part  thereof  is  exceptionable,  as  being  incowpiti- 
ble  with  republican  principles,  or  the  nature  •"^/j^'J 
of  our  civil  Institutions,  or  for  any  other  cause  deesied 
just,  such  admission  may  be  refused.     There  can  be  as 
doubt  of  the  power  of  Congress  in  this  instance;  and  the 
power  must,  in  a  good  degree,  be  a  discretionary  potefi 
depending  on  the  judgment  of  Congress.     But  if  dfl^ 
gates  from  a  new  State  are  admitted  to  seats  in  Congre^ 
the  power  of  that  body  to  look  into,  or  object  to,  anyw 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  such  State  no  longer 
exists;  but  it  becon^es  obligatory  upon  the  United  Ststa 
to  protect  and  defend  such  SUte  in  every  proyiawa « 
its  consitution,  as  it  respects  its  boundaries  and  junwic- 
tion,  as  well  as  its  civil  policy.  . 

I  believe  the  declaration  in  the  constitution  of  Ohio, 
asking,  apparently,  the  consent  of  Congress  to  one  of  its 
provisions,  to  be  an  anomaly,  not  contained  in  ^'•^^ 
stitution  of  any  other  State;  but  it  will  be  refncmbcrea 
that  Ohio  was  the  first  State  of  this  Union  for'"***^' 
clusively  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States;  t'»'[*'*f" 
was  no  precedent  in  point  to  look  to  as  a  guide;  ^"f  r. 
citizens  were  few  in  number;  and  that  close  and  criticu 
examination   of  words  and  phrases  was  not  ^^5".  ^° 
that  would  have  taken  place  if  the  country  h»d  been 
more  fully  settled.     Yet,  under  all  those  circumstance^ 
when  they  presented  their  constitution  to  Congrc*»  ■ 
applied  to  be  and  were  admitted  into  the  Un»on,  t«^ 
gress  rightfully  judged  that  the  instrument  wa«  of  w 
sacred  a  character  to  be  touched  by  that  body  in  ^T 
its  parts;  that  the  rights  secured  under  it  could  nolo 
garbled,  and  that  it  would  be  a  mere  act  of  sup«'*''|»^* 
tion  for  Congress  to  give  any  other  or  further  ^^^^  ^ 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  than  ^•'.^^^ 
by  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union.    It  ^  !JJj 
the  assent  asked  for  would  only  be  necessary  to  be  P^ 
on  the  ascertainment  of  a  fact  not  then  ^"°^"\  vjfore 
power  to  give  assent  could  as  well  be  «**"^'**^.  j-ftt 
the  fact  was  ascertained  as  afterwards.    In    r'nlS- 
has  the  question  been  viewed  by  the  people  of  u^^ 
They  n»de  no  further  application  to  Congress  oo 
subject,  but  felt  secure  that  the  boundaries  of  ^^^^ 
would  continue  undisturbed,  as  described  in  the  pi^^^^^ 
of  the  constitution;  and  even  the  act  of  ^o"lP^?  V-ffef 
llth  January,  1805,  did  not  shake  or  alter  their  ^^ 
in  the  permanency  of  their  boundaries.     Yet,  w  ^^ 
provision  of  that  act,  in  describing  the  boundanw 
Michigan  Territory,  was  believed  to  be  within  lbc»r'^ 
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tered  rightu,  (hey  soon  after  called  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  the  subject. 

In  the  year  1806  1  first  had  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  the 
Ohio  Legislature.     No  one  then  doubted  the  constitu- 
tional boundary  of  the  State;  no  one  thought  of  a  pro- 
Yisooal  boundary,  subject  to  the  after  control  of  Con- 
gress, or  that  any  consent  of  Congress  then  given  or 
withheld,  without  the  consent  of  the  State,  could  possi- 
bly make  any  alteration  of  the  actual  existing  boundary. 
But  as  the  country  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  State 
wss  then  unsettled,  and  its  geographical  situation  not 
well  understood,  and  as  political  movements  of  much 
importance  were  then  taking  place  in  the  United  States, 
the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  was  not  turned  to 
this  subject  during  this  session.     But  the  next  session 
the  General  Assembly  took  up  the  subject,  and  after 
expressing  a  belief  that  the  due  east  and  west  line  drawn 
through  the  southerly  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan  would 
not  intersect  Lake  Erie,  or  would  intersect  that  lake 
east  of  the  Miami  river  of  the  Lake,  they  therefore  in- 
ilructed  their  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
ts  obtain  the  passage  of  a  law  to  ascertain  and  define  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  State,  and  fix  the  same  agree- 
ably to  tlie  proviso  contained  in  the  sixth  section  and 
seventh  article  of  the  constitution.      The  succeeding 
Bfsaion  renewed  the  request,  and  also  in  the  session  of 
1811.    Congress  in  1812  passed  an  act  to  authorize  the 
President  to  ascertain  and  designate  certain  boundaries. 
This  act  was  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  repeated  appli- 
cations of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  but  (the  war 
intervening)  was  not  carried  into  efl^ct  until  1816.    In 
that  year  the  President  directed  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Land  Office  to  authorize  the  Surveyor  General  to 
run  and  mark  tiie  northern  boundary  of  Ohio.     In  pur- 
Miance  of  this  authority,  the  Surveyor  General  directed 
Mr.  William  Harris  to  run  and  mark  the  line  to  which 
Ohio  asserted  jurisdiction,  and  contends  is  her  true 
northern  boundary.     It  may  not  be  improper  or  useless 
to  notice,  but  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  officer  (the 
Surveyor  General)  had  been  president  of  the  convention 
that  formed  the  constitution  of  Ohio,  he  had  been  the 
first  Governor  of  the  State,  and  afterwards  Senator  in 
Congress.     Aa  a  faithful  public  officer  of  the  United 
States,  (and  that  he  was  no  one  will  doubt,)  he  was 
bound  to  carry  into  effect  the  instruction  of  the  Presi- 
dent; and,  being  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances and  public  acts  that  bad  taken  place  with  regard 
to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State,  he  must  have 
believed,  and  rightfully,  that  the  act  of  Congress  of  the 
lUh  January,  1815,  creating  the  Michigan  Territory, 
was  unoperative,  so  far  as  the  same  should  be  found  in 
contact  with  the  constitution  of  Ohio,  and  that  Congress 
bad  given  the  proper  assent  to  a  change  in  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  State  from  that  described  in  the  ordi- 
nance of '87,  as  well  as  in  the  act  of  1802,  and  he  di- 
rected Mr.  Harris  to  run  the  line  accordingly;  and  the 
line  thus  run  was  from  the  most  northerly  cape  of  the 
Miami  bay,  on  a  direct  course,  to  the  most  southerly 
extreme  of  Lake  Michigan.      Governor  Cass,  of  the 
Michigan  Territory,  soon  after  objected  to  the  correct- 
ness of  this  line;  and  a  correspondence  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  the  Surveyor  General  on  the  subject.    In 
a  letter  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  in  1817,  he  con- 
cludes with  the  following  remarks:    «  By  attending  to 
the  words  *  with  the  assent  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,'  and  callings  to  mind  that  Congress  did  assent  by 
receiving  the  State  into  the  Union  upon  the  terms  and 
conditions  above  expressed,  I  should  suppose  no  doubt 
can  arise  relative  to  the  tnie  boundary."    In  December 
following  Governor  Worthington,  (the  same  gentleman 
who  had  formerly  been  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  from   Ohio,)  in   his  message  to  the  General 
Assembly,  declared  that  the  northern  l>oundary  of  the 


State  had  been  lately  ascertained,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States;  and  believing  it  important  that 
the  question  should  be  settled  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  and  that  the  action  of  the  Genei^l  Assembly 
might  be  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  line  had 
been  correctly  run,  he  called  their  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  message  was  referred  to  a  select  committee, 
who  reported  a  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  passed 
both  houses,  without  a  division,  in  the  following  Janu- 
ary.. In  the  preamble  the  committee  declare  '<  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  fully  assented  to  the  pro* 
viso  in  the  constitution  of  Ohio,  by  their  acceptance  of 
the  State  into  the  Union;'*  they  therefore  reported  a 
resolution  *'  that  this  General  Assembly  consider  the  line 
running  from  the  most  northerly  cape  of  the  Miami  bay 
to  the  southerly  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan,  until  it  shall 
intersect  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Miami  river  to  the  north  boundary  of  the  State, 
in  that  part  which  adjoins  the  Michigan  Territory.*' 
Sir,  permit  me  here  to  pause  and  ask  the  solemn  ques-' 
tion,  how  public  compacts  are  to  receive  construction, 
action,  and  validity.  We  have  seen  what  the  compact 
was,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made,  the 
parties  to  it;  and  F  know  of  no  better  source  to  look  for 
the  manner  In  which  it  ought  to  be  fulfilled  than  public 
opinion.  It  was  that  which  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
Government,  erected  the  superstructure,  and  constantly 
supports  the  whole  edifice.  Let  us  test,  then,  this  com- 
pact by  public  opinion  in  Ohio,  in  the  first  place.  The 
constitution  of  the  State  was  formed  when  her  territory 
contained  less  than  fifty  thousand  inhabitants;  and  up 
to  the  present  moment,  when  the  same  territory  is  teem* 
ing  with  nearly  if  not  fully  one  and  a  half  million,  during 
all  this  time,  and  under  every  change  of  circumstances 
and  men,  there  has  been  but  one  undivided,  unbroken, 
opinion  in  the  State  on  the  question  of  her  northern 
boundary;  and  that  is,  that  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  State  is  established  by  the  constitution,  and  is  where 
the  line  has  been  lately  re-marked  by  the  authority  of 
the  Legislature.  To  this  fact  all  the  public  function- 
aries of  the  State  have  borne  »mple  testimony,  as  well 
as  the  united  voice  of  her  citizens.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  any  portion  of  the  enlightened  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, acting  in  the  sovereign  character  of  a  State,  can,  in 
a  question  of  constitutional  right,  be  mistaken,  and  that 
mistake  persisted  in  for  more  than  thirty  years;  or  that 
more  than  a  million  of  our  citizens  are  so  unjust  that 
they  ask  an  alteration  in  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  and 
are  willing  it  should  be  resolved  into  a  question  of  mere 
political  expediency?  Sir,  I  cannot  thus  libel  the  peo- 
ple of  Ohio;  I  cannot  believe  it. 

In  looking  into  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  on  this  boundary  question,  I  am  not 
able  to  view  it  in  any  other  light  than  as  sustaining  the 
views  I  have  taken  on  the  subject.  He  says,  "  It  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  the  convention  of  Ohio  did  trans- 
cend their  powers  in  proposing  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress  the  ultimate  extension  of  the  northern  limits 
of  the  State  in  the  manner  suggested  in  the  proviso. 
And  as  no  express  objection  was  made  to  any  part  of  the 
constitution,  I  think  it  the  sounder  opinion,  that  by  the 
admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUles  assented  to  the  proviso,  as  well  as  every 
part  of  that  instrument.  If  the  assent  of  Congress  was 
necessary  to  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union,  as  it 
surely  was,  and  if  Congress  assented  to  the  proviso  in 
the  same  manner  as  to  every  other  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion, I  think  the  sounder  opinion,  and  the  more  safe  one, 
to  be  that  every  part  of  the  constitution  is  of  equal  va- 
lidity. But  the  Attorney  General  thinks  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  assent  of  Congress,  thus  virtually 
given  to  the  proviso,  and  its  assent  to  the  actual  tod 
present  extension  of  the  line  as  described  in  the  proviso. 
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1  conresi  I  am  not  well  able  to  undersland  this  distinc- 
tion, nor  can  I  very  well  see  how  Congress  could  rive 
an  implied  assent,  without  that  assent  becoming  obhga* 
tory  on  the  United  States.  The  convention  of  Ohio 
never  intended  a  provisional  line,  but  a  line  in  part,  and 
that  line  at  all  events  to  be  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Miami  river  of  ^he  Lake.  The  Attorney  General  further 
remarks  *'  that  the  unanimity  with  which  the  Executive 
and  Legislature  of  Ohio  have  recently  taken  tlie  contra- 
ry opinion  may  well  admonish  him  who  questions  it  to 
do  so  with  great  deference  to  their  opinions,  and  w  ith 
some  distrust  of  his  own."  The  Attorney  General 
ought,  however,  to  have  remembered  that  this  opinion, 
unanimously  entertained  by  the  Executive  and  l^egisla- 
ture  of  Ohio,  is  not  of  recent  date,  but  has  been  enter- 
tained by  every  Executive,  as  well  as  the  legislative 
body,  in  Ohio,  since  the  formation  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment; and  if  unanimity  of  opinion  in  the  one  instance 
ou^ht  to  create  distrust  of  the  correctness  of  a  contrary 
Qpmion,  this,  constant  unanimity  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  by  different  individuals  who  have  filled  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  departments  of  Ohio,  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  that 
opinion.  If  it  be  possible  to  settle  a  question  by  force 
of  public  opinion — and  that  is  the  foundation  on  which 
this  Government,  her  constitution  and  laws,  must  for 
ever  rest— it  seems  to  me  that  the  third  part  of  a  centu- 
ry, the  age  allotted  to  man,  is  sufficiently  long  for  that 
purpose.  The  Attorney  General,  however,  endeavors 
to  sustain  his  argument  by  a  reference  to  the  acts  and 
proceedings  of  Congress  subsequent  to  the  admission  of 
Ohio  into  the  Union.  I  can  only  say  that  he  seems  to 
have  mistaken  the  views  of  Ohio:  so  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned or  had  any  agency  in  the  passage  of  those  acts,  in 
no  instance  has  the  State  admitted,  even  impliedly,  that 
her  constitutional  boundary  did  not  extend  to  the  line 
she  now  claims;  but  as  doubts  existed  at  what  point  that 
line  would  strike  Lake  Erie,  when  accurately  run,  ap- 
plication was  made  to  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining that  fact;  and  she  has  been  as  solicitous  to  obtain 
a  settlement  of  the  question  as  she  was  confident  that 
the  line  that  has  been  cafled  the  provisional  line  in  her 
con&titution  was  the  true  and  proper  boundary  of  the 
State.  Thus  it  appears  that  we  have  not  only  had  the 
imanimous  opinion  of  the  citizens  and  public  func- 
tionaries of  our  own  State,  but  the  acts  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  public  functionaries  and  officers  of  the  gen- 
eral Government,  constantly  in  favor  of  the  constitutional 
boundary  of  Ohio,  as  that  State  now  asserts  it.  And 
last,  though  not  least,  is  the  opinion  of  the  first  law  offi- 
cer of  the  Government,  who  admits  that  Congress  did 
impliedly  assent  to  this  proviso  in  our  constitution;  and 
surely,  if  any  act  or  proceeding  of  Congress  was  of  suoh 
character  that  the  State  and  people  of  Ohio  could  im- 
pliedly infer  that  such  assent  was  given,  then  surely 
Congress  is  bound  by  every  principle  of  justice  and  good 
fikith  to  sustain  the  Just  belief  and  expectation  of  Ohio 
in  reaffirming  that  assent,  if  there  exists  any  doubt  or 
dissatisfaction  on  the  subject;  and  such  most  unfor- 
tunately and  strangely  is  the  case.  We  will  now  exam- 
ine into  the  cause  why  it  is  so.  In  January,  1805,  Con- 
gress passed  the  act  establishing  the  Michigan  Territory, 
and  by  the  provisions  of  that  act  imprudently,  if  not 
unwittingly,  extended  the  southern  boundary  of  that 
Territory  over  the  constitutional  limits  of  Ohio;  but  I  am 
atrongly  inclined  to  the  opinion,  though  I  cannot  assert 
it  as  a  fact,  tliat  the  actual  exercise  of  the  authority  of 
Michigan  was  not  attempted  within  those  limits  until 
1818,  and  af\er  the  authorities  of  Ohio  had  assessed  a 
tax  on  the  people  living  within  that  part  of  the  State 
included  in  the  Michigan  Territory  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress before  mentioned.  Af\er  this  took  place,  some  of 
the  inhabitants  applied  to  the  Governor  of  Michigan  for 


commissioners  or  justices  of  th^  peace,  and  other  offi- 
cers, under  the  authority  of  that  Government,  wluch 
were  readily  granted;  and  thus  commenced  the  juris- 
diction of  Michigan  within  the  borders  of  Ohio.  After 
the  possession  of  the  disputed  territory  was  thusasquired 
by  Michigan,  under  color  at  least  of  an  act  of  Congrai, 
the  application  of  the  military  of  Ohio  would  have  bees 
unjustifiable  in  regaining  the  posaeasion  at  that  time, 
and  would  be  so  still.  Congress  having  cast  over  oar 
boundary  another  title,  and  poaseaaion  under  that  title 
being  obtained  whilst  we  slept,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  bound  to  take  care  that  the  lavi 
of  Congress  are  faithfully  executed,  would  have  beta 
required,  by  a  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty,  to  ktYe 
sustained  the  jurisdiction  of  Michigan  against  a  mifitary 
force,  until  Congress  should  have  withdrawn  the  jurii- 
diction  of  that  Territor)'  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Obio; 
and  this  is  all  that  Ohio  now  wishea  to  be  done. 

The  people  of  Ohio  will  not,  I  know  they  will  not, 
endanger  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  country  by  sn  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  operation  of  an  act  of  Congrev 
by  force.     They  have  already  had  too  many  evidences 
of  the  justice  as  well  as  the  liberality  of  Congres  to 
believe  that  this  will  ever  be   necessary.     But  tbii 
disposition  on  the  part  of  Ohio,  the  forbearance  of  ber 
citizens,  will  not,  I  hope,  be  construed  into  an  abandon- 
ment of  their  riglits,  or  a  dulness  in  comprehending 
them.     Let  it  be  remembered  that  Obio  has  claimed  jo- 
risdiction  of  the  country  in  contest  between  the  Stale 
and  Michigan,  aa  her  undoubted  right,  being  included 
in  her  constitutional  limits:  nothing  short  of  a  recogni- 
tion of  this  principle  will  satisfy  her  people;  and  it 
would  be  an  act  of  humiliation  to  the  State  to  give  to 
her  territory  to  which  she  has  not  a  constitutional  ri^t, 
as  an  act   of  law,  of  eqtiity,  or  political  exoediencj. 
Sir,  there  are  situations  and  circumstances  under  whicb 
an  honorable  mind  would  recoil  in  accepting  wliat  is  un- 
questionably his  own.    So  with  States  and  nations.  The 
money  due  us  from  the  French  nation  could  be  obtained 
from  that  Government  by  making  acknowledgments  for 
an  act  done,  which  was  clearly  proper;  and  does  not 
every  American  heart  spurn  its  reception  on  such  ternw- 
And  that,  too,  for  the  plain  and  simple  reason  that  it  a 
our  just  due  by  compact,  and  justice  and  ^ood  faith  re- 
quire its  payment.     Suppose,  sir,  you  give  Ohio  the 
boundary  claimed  by  the  State,  on  the  score  of  political 
expediency,  will  it  not  be  expected  that  Ohio,  under 
this  obligation,  will,  on  the  score  of  political  expedien- 
cy, be  also  bound  to  favor  the  political  views  at  ^csst  oi 
the  donors,  for  this  favor,  thus  gratuitously  bestowed 
ft  may  be  thought  that  the  smsUest  return  she  could 
make  would  be  to  act  with  or  for  you  in  future  elec- 
tions, if  it  should  be  at  the  expense  of  her  honors* 
well  as  constitutional  righU.     It  will  be  an  entire  mtf- 
take  if  you  expect  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  people 
of  Ohio   by  letting  them  know  that  their  constitution 
gave  them  no  such  right,  but  that  the  same  h»«  b^ 
granted  out  of  your  abundant  favor  and  g^ood  willf »" 
as  an  act  of  grace.     Sir,  is  not  this  the  language  yoa 
hold  to  Ohio,  when  you  talk  of  political  justice  and  e^ 
pediency?    Ohio,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  will  "5'?f* 
far  humble  herself  as  to  acknowledge  such  a  principK* 
It  will  probably  not  be  insisted  on  that  this  bestowroew 
is  a  mere  act  of  political  justice  and  expediency  alon^ 
but  that  you  will  give  her  the  territory  contained  m  wr 
constitutional  limits  as  matter  of  law.     Pray,  nri  vd» 
laws  are  to  be  yet  enacted,  or  are  already  in  f°'^:  .t- 
doubt  the  power  of  Congress,  and  1  doubt  the  <^P*^ 
ty  of  my  State,  to  receive  any  exten&ion  of  her  confiU- 
tutional  boundar},  by  the  mere  operation  of  any  act 
this  Government.     If  the  territory  of  a  SUte  can  be  e^ 
larged  by  act  of  Congress,  why,  by  virtue  of  ibf  *"": 
power,  cannot  it  be  diminished  r    If  such  powc'  "  ^' 
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ed  in  Congress  by  virtue  of  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  then  indeed  is  State  sovereignty  a  solemn 
mockery.  The  most  that  couM  be  done  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  would  be  by  an  act  of  Cong^ress,  approved 
and  ratified  by  a  convention  of  the  people  of  a  State, 
elected  for  that  purpose,  with  power  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution in  this  particular. 

If  Ohio  is  to  rest  upon  existing^  law  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  her  rig^hts,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  what  par- 
ticular law  is  relied  on;  if  the  constitution  of  Ohio  is  in- 
tended, we  thank  you  for  your  justice,  and  would  be 
gratified  to  have  it  so  expressed)  if  you  mean  an  act  of 
Congress  has  given  it  us  without  our  consent  to  such  act, 
properly  obtained,  we  are  still  at  a  misunderstanding. 

But  suppose  Ohio  obtains  her  claim  as  an  act  of  sheer 
justice,  we  would  be  happy  to  know  upon  what  prmci- 
ple  this  act  is  founded,  or  from  what  fountain  it  springs. 
Is  it  drawn  from  the  power  of  Congress,  or  does  it  nat- 
urally flow  from  our  rights'  It  is  true  we  ask  for  noth- 
ing but  justice — naked,  simple  justice;  but  we  ask 
that  not  as  an  abstract  principle,  but  as  our  undeniable 
right.  It  seenns  strange,  at  least  to  me,  that  we  should 
feel  so  much  disposed  to  assail  the  constitution  of  the 
State,  and  constantly  looking  af\er  some  principle  by 
which  we  can,  with  some  degree  of  plausibility,  claim 
the  honor  of  adding  to  Ohio  a  strip  of  territory,  which 
we  would  make  her  citizens  believe  the  constitution  of 
the  State  had  not  secured  to  them;  when,  if  we  would 
look  directly  to  that  instrument,  and  make  it  the  man  of 
our  choice,  we  would  find  it  sufficient  for  our  purpose, 
and  (here  written  all  that  we  ask  for.  Ohio  expects  this 
of  her  own  representatives  here  at  least.  But,  suppose 
that,  after  all  we  have  said  and  done  on  this  subject,  Ohio, 
with  more  than  her  million  of  inhabitants,  has  been  and 
is  still  mistaken  in  this  matter,  that  mistake  has  grown 
with  her  growth  and  strengthened  with  her  strength; 
for  the  last  General  Assembly,  with  but  one  dissenting 
vote,  resolved  that  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State 
is  by  a  direct  line  running  from  the  southern  extreme  of 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  most  northerly  cape  of  the  Miami 
bay,  thence,  northeast,  to  the  territorial  line.  If  it  can 
for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  a  mistake  thus  exists,  it 
■  roust,  in  the  first  instance,  be  imputed  to  a  want  of  cor- 
rect understanding  in  the  people  of  Ohio  as  it  respects 
their  own  constitution  as  to  the  extent  and  boundaries  of 
the  State;  and  that  the  legislative  body  is  equally  unin- 
formed. I  hope  we  are  not  prepared  to  offer  this  biting 
compliment  to  the  intelligent  citizens  of  that  State,  by 
giving  them,  as  an  act  of  political  justice  and  expedien- 
cy, that  which  they  uniformly,  and  from  the  first,  claim- 
ed as  their  constitutional  right,  but  with  which  the  acts  of 
Conj^ress  have  improvidently  interfered.  But  if  it  was 
the  intention  of  Congress  as  well  as  the  people  of  Ohio 
that  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  should  be  where 
H  is  claimed  on  the  part  of  Ohio,  and  if  a  mistake  as  to 
the  actual  fact  existed  in  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress to  enable  the  people  to  form  a  State  Government, 
that  mistake  ought  at  once  to  be  rectified,  and  Congress 
do  that  pow  which  was  originally  intended  to  be  done; 
and  a  declaratory  act  is  all  that  is  necessary  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  there  can  be  no  question  of  expediency  involv- 
ed that  ought  to  induce  a  different  action.  The  east 
and  west  line,  drawn  through  the  southern  extreme  of 
Lake  Michigan,  never  was  in  fact  the  northern  boundary 
of  Ohio;  nor  could  it  ever  have  been  intended  by  Con- 
gress that  the  State  should  be  cut  off  from  Lake  Erie  at 
any  point  afler  her  northern  line  had  touched  the  bor- 
der of  that  water,  or  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
should  not  extend  to  the  territwial  line  in  the  centre  of 
that  lake.  Yet  such  would  be  the  case;  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  her  territory  in  the  northeast  part  of  the 
State  would  be  without  its  jurisdiction,  and  in  fact  with- 
out government  or  law  of  any  kind,  if  the  line  contend- 


ed for  on  the  part  of  Michigan  be  in  truth  the  northern 
boundary  of  Ohio.  It  is  a  well-settled  principle,  that 
compacts  in  part  exist  as  the  parties  understood  and  in- 
tended at  the  time  of  making  such  contract,  and  are  to 
be  so  carried  into  effect.  This  principle,  1  presume, 
will  not  be  denied  in  any  case.  If  we  apply  it  to  the 
Ohio  boundary  question,  I  can  say,  with  much  confi- 
dence, (though  young  at  that  time,)  that  not  a  single  in- 
dividual then  in  the  boundary  of  the  new  State  about  to 
be  formed  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress,  1802,  would 
have  accepted  the  provisions  of  that  act,  or  formed  a 
convention  under  it,  had  they  not  fully  believed  that  the 
line  contemplated  oy  that  act  would  not  have  intersect- 
ed the  territorial  line  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit 
river;  much  less  would  they  have  been  willing  to  accept 
the  provisions  of  the  act  I  have  mentioned,  with  a  knowl- 
edge that  the  line  would  be  found  where  it  actually  is. 
Nor  would  a  single  citisen  of  Ohio  be  now  found  of  a 
different  opinion,  was  the  question  at  this  moment  an 
original  one.  And  I  am  equally  clear  in  opinion  that 
Congress  would  never  have  passed  the  act  with  the  line 
as  therein  contained,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  that 
the  new  State  about  to  be  formed  would,  by  the  letter 
of  that  act,  be  excluded  from  the  margin  of  the  lake  at 
any  point  after  the  intersection  of  that  line  with  its  wa- 
ters, because  such  an  act  would  be  contrary  to  all  former 
proceedings  of  Congress  in  their  views  with  regard  to 
new  States.  Suppose  you  pass  the  act  in  its  present 
form,  which  imports  on  its  face  to  be  a  mere  gratuity  on 
the  part  off  Congress  and  ytfU  place  it  on  the  ground  of 
political  justice  and  expediency,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  will  prevent  a  future  Cong^ss  from  ag^in 
reviewing  this  question,  and  at  a  time  when  it  may  be 
thought  political  justice  and  expediency  requires  its  re- 
peal? Are  the  boundaries  of  a  sovereign  State  to  de- 
pend on  the  fluctuating  legislation  of  Congress.^  This 
doctrine  of  depending  exclusively  on  an  act  of  Congress 
for  their  boundary  will  not  satisfy  the  people  of  Ohio; 
they  will  require  'something  more  permanent;  and  they 
will  not  cease  in  their  endeavors  until  Congress  with- 
draws all  jurisdiction,  foreign  to  their  constitution  and 
laws,  north  of  a  direct  line  drawn  from  the  most  south- 
erly extreme  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  most  northerly 
cape  of  the  Miami  bay,  and  thus  recognising  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  under  the  provisions  of  their  own 
constitution,  and  which  they  are  fully  satisfied  no  power 
on  earth  but  themselves  has  any  right  to  alter,  abridge, 
or  restrain  in  a  single  jot  or  tittle. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  said  that  if  it  really  was  the  object  of 
the  Senator  who  proposed  this  amendment  to  commit 
the  Senate  on  the  question  of  jurisdiction  to  the  dispu- 
ted territory,  by  declaring  the  title  already  perfected  in 
the  State,  that  of  itself  would  constitute  a  suf!it:ient  ob- 
jection to  his  proposition;  and  if  the  reasoning  of  the 
gentleman  were  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  Senate,  and 
he  had  established  the  title  of  the  State  without  the  as- 
sent of  Congress,  the  Senate  would  for  that  very  cause 
send  tne  State  to  the  Judioiary  for  redress,  and  give  her 
no  legislative  aid  whatever.  His  argument,  therefore, 
was  an  argument  against  the  claim  set  up  here  by  Ohio. 
But  the  gentleman's  reasoning  runs  counter  to  his  own 
proposition.  His  amendment  asks  of  us  to  assent  to  the 
proviso  in  the  constitution  of  his  State,  and  the  line  pro- 
posed by  that  proviso^  while  his  whole  argument  is,  that 
our  assent  is  unnecessary,  and  therefore  improper.  His 
motion  is  a  complete  surrender  of  all  his  own  principles 
avowed  here  on  this  subject.  He  yields  up,  by  the  very 
act  of  asking  us  to  adopt  his  amendment,  the  whole  claim 
of  Ohio,  as  founded  on  strict  legpil  right,  to  the  line  she 
wishes,  for  he  thus  admits  that  our  consent  to  that  line 
is  indispensable.  He  does  more.  He  proposes,  by  bis 
amendment,  that  we  give  our'  consent  to  the  proviso  to 
the  6th  section  of  the  7th  article  of  his  State's  conati- 
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tution.  This  i«  conceding  that  we  never  have  assented 
even  to  that  proviso.  Now,  sir,  I  hold  that  we  have  as- 
sented to  that  proviso^  and,  if  the  committee  hsd  not 
thought  so  too,  we  should  have  reported  against  Ohio. 
Mr.  C.  then  referred  to  the  letter  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  the  President,  dated  21st  March  last,  and  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  the  President  in  bis  message 
of  the  9th  of  December,  and  read  a  passage  from  it  to 
show  the  distinction  then  taken  between  the  assent  of 
Congress  to  the  proviso,  which  merely  proposes  that  the 
boundary  in  the  bill  shall  become  the  boundary  of  Ohio, 
with  the  assent  of  Congres»s,  on  the  ascertainment  of  a 
fact  not  formerly  known  to  exist,  and  the  assent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  boundary  line  itself  depending  on  that  fact. 
He  held  that  Congress  had  adopted  the  whole  constitu- 
tion of  Ohio,  and  consequently  the  proviso  in  question, 
which  was  a  part  of  it.  But  Congress  had  never  assent- 
ed to  the  boundary  in  the  bill,  although  he  thought  it 
now  bound  to  give  its  assent  to  that,  because  it  had  as- 
sented to  that  proviso.  The  amendment,  therefore,  was 
improper,  as  it  admitted  that  Congress  had  never  assent- 
ed to  this  proviso.  If  the  Senate  thought  so,  it  would 
perhaps  oppose  the  bill;  at  least  the  strongest  argument 
for  Ohio  was  thus  swept  away.  He  hoped  the  amend- 
ment woidd  not  prevail,  and  that  the  bill  would  pass  to 
give  Ohio  her  line  on  the  true  and  only  principle  on 
which  her  claim  could  be  rightfully  sustained. 

Mr.  EWING  said  the  bill  gave  to  Ohio  all  that  she  ask- 
ed for  or  desired}  and,  for  his  part,  he  was  unwilling  to 
press  the  question  of  legal  right  to  the  disputed  terri- 
tory, as  it  could  do  no  possible  good,  and  might  very 
much  embarrass  the  measure.  He  regretted  tliat  his 
colleague  felt  it  his  duty  to  delay  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
or  throw  difficulties  in  its  way,  by  urging  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORRIS  said  he  had  offered  the  amendment  under 
solemn  convictions  of  duty,  to  carry  out  a  principle  in 
which  he  believed  every  citizen  of  Ohio  was  deeply  in- 
terested, and  which,  he'  believed,  would  settle  this  diffi- 
culty, as  it  related  to  the  people  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  M.  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  amendment; 
which  were  ordered  and  tsken;  and  his  amendment  was 
rejected  by  the  following  vote: 

FsAS^Messrs.  Morris,  Niles,  Wall— ^. 

Nats — Messrs.  Black,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clay- 
ton, Crittenden,  Cuthbert,  Davis,  Ewing  of  Illinois,  Cwing 
of  Ohio,  Goldsborough,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Hubbard,  King 
of  Alabama,  King  of  Georgia,  Knight,  Leigh,  Linn, 
McKean,  Naudain,  Nicholas,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston, 
Bobbins,  Uobinson,  Shepley,  Southard,  Tipton,  Tom- 
linson,  Walker,  White,  Wright— 34. 

The  question  being  on  the  engrossment  of  the  bill,  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  the  decision  was 
as  follows: 

Ykas— Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clay- 
ton, Crittenden,  Cuthbert,  Davis,  Ewing  of  Illinois,  Ew- 
ing  of  Ohio,  Goldsborough,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill, 
Hubbard,  Ring  of  Alabama,  King  of  Georgia,  Knight, 
Leigh,  Linn,  McKean,  Morris,  Naudain,  Nicholas,  Por- 
ter, Prentiss,  Preston,  Bobbins,  Bobinson,  Southard, 
Tallmadge,   Tipton,   Tomlinson,  Walker,  Wall,  White 

Nats — Messrs.  Nile?,  Buggies,  Shepley — 3. 
So  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a 
third  time. 

I'he  Senate  adjourned* 

Fridat,  Maich  11. 

MISSOUBI  LAND  CLAIMS. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  presented  the  memorial  of 

several  individuals  residing  in  Arkansas,  remonstrating 

•gainst  the  confirmation  of  the  report  of  the  eommis- 

aioners  appointed  to  settle  and  confirm  claims  to  lands 


in  Missouri,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  entitled  to 
lands  confirmed  to  others  by  said  report. 

Mr.  K.  moved  for  the  printing  of  the  roemomi,  lod 
its  reference  to  the  Committee  on  Private  Land  CUioi. 
Mr.  LINN  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  presentitim 
of  the  memoriMl  to  the  Senate  after  such  a  lapse  of 
time,  and  after  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  vbidi 
was  about  to  be  acted  on  by  Congrean.  The  bill  to  con- 
firm this  report  was  in  such  a  ^ituation  on  the  geacnl 
orders  that  it  would  have  been  reached  before  thii  but 
for  the  protracted  discussions  which  had  occupied  the 
Senate  on  important  matters;  and  he  intended  toba^-e 
moved  to  take  it  up  to-day,  but  would  be  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  the  understanding  that  a  final  action 
was  to  be  had  on  the  abolition  memorial,  which  woqM 
most  probably  consume  the  remainder  of  the  day.  He 
could  not  give  his  assent  that  this  memorial  should  inter- 
fere with  the  passage  of  a  bill  so  important  to  tbofe  be 
represented;  indeed,  it  ought  not  to  have  been  preieot- 
ed  to  the  Senate  at  all.  It  was  the  duty  of  these  ok- 
morialists  to  have  presented  their  claims,  with  the  eri* 
dence  in  support  of  them,  to  the  board  of  commission- 
ers while  in  session,  who  would  have  given  every  ittes- 
tion  to  the  subject  that  it  merited.  Their  failure  to  par- 
sue  this  plain  and  obvious  course  was  certainly  a  good 
and  sufficient  reason  why  the  Senate  should  not  listes  lo 
their  prayer. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  replied  that  he  owed  it  U> 
himself  to  say  that  he  had  no  idea  that  there  ms  sny 
fault  belonging  to  this  memorial,  or  any  reason  vhjr  H 
should  not  be  presented.  It  hsd  been  handed  to  bia 
by  the  memorialists,  who  were  residents  of  Arkano^ 
and  consequently  had  no  representative  on  that  floor, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  present  it.  Had  they  bees 
citizens  of  a  State,  he  should  certainly  have  sent  the* 
to  their  representative;  but  inasmuch  as  they  iiad  no 
representative  in  that  body,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  complT 
with  their  request.  They  represented  to  him  that  tbcy 
had  offered  to  submit  their  claims,  with  the  evidence, 
to  the  board  of  commissioners  while  in  session,  b«t 
were  informed  that  that  was  not  the  proper  time  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  that  when  the  time  arrived  they  vrouW 
have  due  notice  of  it.  This  notice,  perhaps  in  conl^ 
quence  of  the  distance  at  which  they  lived  from  the 
place  of  sitting  of  the  board,  they  never  received.  At 
all  events,  the  commissioners  adjourned  without  sctifl( 
on  their  claims. 

Mr.  LINN  said  hie  had  no  intention  of  imputing  bbne 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  presenting  *!**. '"*?^ 
rial;  but  he  would  observe  that  the  memorialists  had 
stated  what  was  not  the  fact.  He  himself  wasameo- 
ber  of  the  board  of  commissioners,  and  knew  ^^r^ 
memorialists  made  no  application  to  be  permitted  ^ 
present  testimony  lo  rebut  that  before  the  commissioi' 
ers,  but  wanted  lo  have  an  argument  by  counsel.  »J 
had  informed  them  that  the  commissioners  voui" 
cheerfully  receive  all  the  testimony  they  might  ofWi 
together  with  a  written  argument,  and  give  to  thejm  tw 
most  deliberate  consideration;  but  that  they  would  no 
waste  time  in  listening  for  weeks  to  the  argurocn** 
counsel  about  a  matter  they  wanted  to  close  at  once. 

The  petition  was  then  referred,  and  ordered  to  w 
printed. 

CUMBBULAND  ROAD. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  HENDRICKS,  the  Senate  PJ^ 
ceeded  to  the  consideration,  as  in  Committee  ot  ^ 
Whole,  of  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  7^TV 
pairs  and  continuation  of  the  Cumberland  road  m 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri;  ^^^^ 
tion  being  on  Mr.  Crittbzidkn's  motion  to  *^V^ 
those  words  in  the  bill  declaring  that  the  approP"»°r 
is  made  out  of  the  two  per  cent,  fund  reserved  fof  "*' 
king  roads  in  the  above  States, 
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Mp.  clay  suffg-ested  to  Mr.  Crittknogn  to  witli- 
drew  his  amendment,  which  was  done;  when  Mr.  C.  of- 
fered an  amendment  making  the  appropriation  for  Indi- 
ana  $2^0,000,  and  reducing'  the  appropriation  for  Illi- 
nois to  $150,000,  so  that  the  sum  appropriated  in  the 
whole  bill  wotdd  be  $600,000. 

Mr.  C.  adverted  to  the  amount  of  appropriations  made 
in  several  preceding  years,  and  stated  that  the  largest 
amount  appropriated  to  this  road  in  any  one  year  was 
$450,000,  and  the  appropriation  about  to  be  made  now 
was  $150,000  more  than  that  sum. 

These  amendments  having  been  agreed  to  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate, 
and  the  question  recurred  in  concurring  with  the  amend- 
ments as  agreed  to  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  BENTON  observed  that  the  St.'tte  of  Missouri  was 
IS  deeply  interested  in  the  bill  as  the  States  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana.  His  State,  he  said,  was  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  slow  progress  made  in  carrying  this  road  to  the 
Mississippi.  He  was  much  surprised  at  the  manner  in 
which  gentlemen  had  agreed  to  the  reduction  of  these 
appropriations.  He  meant  to  record  his  vote  in  opposi- 
tion (o  the  retardation  of  the  road  towards  the  Missis- 
sippi; and  on  that  question  he  called  for  the  yeas  and 
iisys. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  accordingly  ordered. 
Mr.  PORTCRsaid  that  there  was  also  considerable 
dissatisfaction  among  his  constituents,  but  it  was  caused 
by  very  different  views  from  those  entertained  by  the 
constituents  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Bbvton.] 
They  were  in  Louisiana  against  taking  the  public  funds 
for  this  road,  unless  an  appropriation  was  made  in  which 
all  the  States  could  participate.  They  of  the  Southwest 
were  called  upon  to  vote  for  an  appropriation  of  $500,000 
for  a  road  in  which  they  had  an  interest  so  weak  as  to 
be  virtually  no  interest  at  all.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  had  said  he  would  bring  forward  a  motion  to 
make  the  system  of  appropriation  general  throughout 
the  United  States,  lie  was  glad  to  hear  it;  and  hoped 
he  would  do  it  now,  as  this  was  as  good  a  time  as  any  to 
do  it.  Voting  upon  the  two  per  cent,  fund  was  a  mere 
delusion.  He  hoped  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
€lit]  would  oppose  this  bill  now,  unless  it  was  made 
general. 

Mr.  CLAY  said  the  question  now  before  the  Senate 
vas  only  a  question  of  reduction  from  a  larg^  to  a  smaller 
amount,  and  hoped  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Pohtih]  would  not  vote  against  that.  But  when  the 
question  came  to  be  taken  upon  the  bill  itself,  perhaps 
it  would  be  well  enough,  if  the  gentleman  continued  of 
the  same  mind,  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  PORTER  said  he  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  ndes  as  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Clat,] 
and  had  labored  under  a  misapprehension;  but  if  he  had 
not  confined  himself  to  the  question  before  the  Senate, 
he  had  many  illustrious  examples  before  him. 

Mr.  LINN  said:  My  friend  from  Louisiana,  [Mr.  Pob- 
TEB,]  complains  of  a  vote  given  some  days  since  against  an 
amendment  offered  to  this  bill  by  an  honorable  member 
from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Black,]  which  had  for  its  object 
the  making  of  a  great  road  through  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi.  The  policy,  expediency,  or  pow- 
er of  Congress  to  make  such  an  appropriation  for  such 
an  object  was  not,  if  I  remember  right,  called  in  ques- 
tion on  that  occasion.  The  question  was  simply,  will  the 
Senate,  by  adopting  this  amendment,  and  othert  that 
would  probably  have  been  proposed,  consent  so  to  load 
the  bill  as  ultimately  to  ensure  its  defeat;  for  if  the  amend 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  bad  pre- 
vailed, my  duty  to  my  constituents  would  have  obliged 
me  to  propose  another  having  for  its  object  an  appro- 
priation to  make  the  roa^  through  the  State  of  Missouri 
to  its  western  boundary;  otheriDembers,  doubllessj  would 
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have  felt  themselves  constrained  to  have  pursued  a  sim- 
ilar course,  (t  became  apparent  to  every  friend  of  this 
great  national  work,  that  this  course  would  have  ensu- 
red its  certain  defeat.  Now,  if  the  gentleman  fromLou- 
/isiana  is  anxious  his  constituents  should  enjoy  a  portion 
of  the  benefits  of  this  road,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  vote 
a  continuance  of  this  great  highway  through  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  and  Louisiana;  on  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the 
course  of  which  route  it  is  or  will  be  much  wanted  for 
military  purposes,  on  account  of  our  proximity  to  the 
Mexicans  and  the  vast  hordes  of  Indians  thrown  along 
our  borders  by  the  policy  of  the  general  Government. 

Mr.  BENTON  observed  that  tl>e  question  was  now 
to  concur  in  the  amendments  made  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  He  did  not  concur  in  them.  He  had  been 
laboring  for  years  to  get  the  annual  appropriation  for 
this  road  increased,  that  its  progress  might  be  accelera- 
ted, so  as  to  arrive  at  the  Mississippi  within  the  time  of 
those  now  living.  Heretofore  the  money  was  not  in 
the  treasury  to  be  spared  to  a  sufficient  amount  to 
accomplish  the  object  in  view;  but  now  that  the  treasu- 
ry was  full,  there  was  no  earthly  reason  why  this  great 
and  necessary  work  should  be  delayed.  The  people  of 
Missouri  were  becoming  impatient  on  the  subject,  and 
he  and  his  colleague  had  for  years  been  receiving  peti- 
tions and  memorials  of  citizens,  and  resolves  of  their  Le- 
gislature, earnestly  asking  for  the  completion  of  the 
road.  They  had  been  endeavoring  to  act  on  them,  so 
as  to  carry  these  views  into  effect;  and  now  th^t  they 
thought  themselves  safe,  and  nearly  at  a  successful  ter- 
mination of  their  labors,  they  found  the  appropriations 
reduced,  by  some  arrangement  of  which  he  knew  noth- 
ing; if  there  had  been  no  arrangement,  he  mistook  the 
signs  evinced,  and  would  take  back  his  words. 

The  question  was  taken  on  concurring  with  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  Mr.  Clat,  and  made  in  committee,  and 
decided  in  the  affirmative:  Yeas  29,  nays  11,  as  follows: 

Ybas — Messrs.  Black,  Brown,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clay- 
ton, Crittenden,  Davis,  Ewing  of  Illinois,  Ewing  of 
Ohio,  Goldsborough,  Hendricks,  Hill,  King  of  Alabama, 
King  of  Georgia,  Knight,  Leigh,  McKean,  Naudain, 
Niles,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Robbins,  Robinsion,  Swift,  Tip- 
ton, Tomlinson,  Walker,  Webster,  White-— 29. 

Nats — Messrs.  Benton,  Buchanan,  Cuthbert,  Hub- 
bard, Linn,  Morris,  Ruggles,  Shepley,  Tallmadge,  Wall, 
Wright— 11. 

The  question  on  concurring  in  the  remaining  amend- 
ments made  in  committee,  was  taken,  and  carried  in  the 
affirmative. 

Mr.  PORTER  here  submitted  an  amendment,  in  sub- 
stance the  same  as  the  one  withdrawn  by  Mr.  CniTTsir- 
DEir,  viz:  striking  out  the  words  in  the  bill  expressing 
that  the  appropriation  was  made  out  of  the  two  per 
cent,  fund  reserved  for  making  roads  in  the  said  States. 

Mr.  PORTER  said  he  would,  at  all  events,  try  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  by  this  motion.  It  had  been  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  this  two  per  cent,  fund  had 
long  ago  been  exhausted,  and  there  seemed  to  imply  an 
absurdity  that  the  money  was  appropriated  out  of  this 
fund. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  said  that  he  had  never  admit- 
ted it. 

Mr.  PORTER  and  Mr.  KING  made  some  remarks  in 
opposition  to  each  other  in  relation  to  the  exhaustion  of 
the  two  per  cent.  fund. 

Hr.  HENDRICKS  contended  that  the  two  per  cent, 
fund  would  go  far  beyond  the  amount  expended  on  this 
road  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  And  as  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Kiiro]  had  said  the  road  east  of 
Wheeling  was  made  more  for  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
than  for  Indiana,  he  could  not  see  the  object  of  this 
amendment,  unless  it  was  to  make  the  bill  less  accepta- 
ble to  some  gentlemen  on  the  grounds  of  the  compact. 
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Mr.  CLAY  Ba'ul^  as  there  seemed  to  be  some  inaccu- 
racy in  the  minds  of  titc  Senators  on  this  subject,  he 
wouUl  give  a  history  of  its  origin  and  progress.  He 
then  went  into  a  delatled  estimate  of  the  appropriations 
to  the  road  and  the  two  per  cent,  fund,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  fund  was  exhausted. 

Mr.  EWING,  of  Ohio,  said  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Clat]  had  fallen  into  the  common  error  of 
jumbling  all  the  States  immediately  interested  in  this 
road  together,  in  making  his  appHcation  of  the  two  per 
cent.  fund.  Mr.  E.  advanced  some  reasons  to  show 
that  there  should  be  a  distinction  made,  and  that  a  sepa- 
rate calculation  sliould  be  made  in  reference  to  each 
State,  which  would  show  a  very  different  result  from 
that  to  which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  had  arrived. 

Mr.  Poutbr'h  amendment  was  then  rejected  by  the 
following  vote: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Black,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay, 
Clayton,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Goldsborough,  Hill,  Hub- 
bard, King  of  Georgia,  Knight,  Leigh,  McKean,  Nau- 
dain.  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Bobbins,  Swift,  Web- 
ster~2]. 

Nats— Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Cuthbert,  Ewing  of 
Illinois,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  King  of 
Alabama,  Linn,  Morris,  Nicholas,  Niles,  Robinson,  Bug- 
gies, Shepley,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Tomliuson,  Walker, 
Wall,  White,  Wright— 22. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  ordering  the  bill  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  decided  in  the  af- 
firmative: Yeas  27,  nays  16,  as  follows: 

Ybas — Messrs.  Benton,  Buchanan,  Clay,  Clayton, 
Crittenden,  Cuthbert,  Davis,  Ewing  of  Illinois,  Ewing 
of  Ohio,  Goldhborough,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  King  of 
Alabama,  Knight,  Linn,  McKean,  Morris,  Nicholas, 
Niles,  Bobbins,  Hobinson,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Tomlin- 
son.  Wall,  Webster,  Wright--27. 

NATS-^Messrs.  Black,  Brown,  Calhoun,  Hill,  Hub- 
bard, King  of  Georgia,  Leigh,  Naiidain,  Porter,  Prentiss, 
Preston,  Buggies,  Shepley,  Swift,  Walker,  While— 16. 

ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY. 

Mr.  LEIGH  ruse  and  said  that,  in  pursuance  of  the 
promise  which  he  yesterdsty  made  to  the  Senate  to 
move  to  r^Bume  the  consideration  of  the  abolition  peti- 
tion at  the  earliest  moment  that  he  should  have  decided 
what  course  his  duty  required  him  to  pursue  in  regard 
to  the  amendment  which  he  yesterday  offered  to  the 
motion  for  rejection,  he  now  moved  thul  the  Senate  take 
up  that  subject. 

Hie  motion  having  been  agreed  to, 

Mr.  LEIGH  withdrew  the  amendment  offered  by  him 
yesterday;  and  the  question  recurred  on  Mr.  Bu'cmak- 
an's  motion  that  the  prayer  of  the  petition  be  rejected. 

[The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  petition: 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

Stateh: 

The  memorial  of  Cain  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Re- 
ligious Society  of  Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers, 
respectfully  represents:  That,  having  long  felt  deep 
sympathy  with  that  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
United  States  which  is  held  in  bondage,  and  having  no 
doubt  that  the  happiness  and  interests,  moral  and  pecu- 
niary, of  both  master  and  slave,  and  our  whole  commu- 
nity, would  be  greatly  promoted  if  the  inestimable  right 
to  liberty  was  extended  equally  to  all,  we  contemplate 
with  extreme  regret  that  the  District  of  Columbia,  over 
w'.iich  you  possess  entire  control,  is  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  marts  for  the  traffic  in  the  per- 
sons of  human  beings  in  the  known  world,  notwith- 
standing the  principles  of  the  constitution  declare  that 
all  men  have  an  unalienable  right  to  the  blessing  of 
liberty. 


We  therefore  earnestly  desire  that  you  vill  eiact 
such  laws  as  will  secure  Ihe  right  of  freedofn  to  evciy 
human  being  residing  within  the  constitutlootl  ju- 
risdiction of  Congress,  and  prohibit  every  speciei  of 
trafBc  in  the  persons  of  men,  which  is  as  inconiistentii 
principle  and  inhuman  in  practice  as  the  foreign  shie 
trade. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  atorenij 
quarterly  meeting,  held  in  Lancaster  county,  Pewisfl 
vania,  the  19th  of  llth  month,  1335. 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on  the  question  of 
rejection. 

Mr.  McKEAN  moved  to  amend  the  motion  by  strikiss 
out  all  after  the  word  "  that,*'  (namely,  the  words  "ik 
prayer  of  the  petition  be  rejected,")  and  inserting  "it 
is  inexpedient  at  this  time  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  oi 
his  motion. 

I'he  question  being  taken,  it  was  decided  as  foUovs: 

Ykas — Messrs.  Hendricks,  McKean — 2. 

Nats — Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Brown,  Buchuas, 
Clay,  Crittenden,  Cuthbert,  Davis,  Ewing  of  lliinos. 
Ewing  of  Ohio,  Goldsborough,  Grundy,  Hill,  Hubbud, 
King  of  Alabama,  King  of  Georgia,  Knight,  iMi^ 
Linn,  Nicholas,  Niles,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preslon,  Rab- 
bins, Robinson,  Buggies,  Shepley,  Swif^,  Tsllmid^ei 
Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Walker,  Wall,  Webster,  While, 
Wright— 37. 

Mr.  McKEAN  moved  to  amend  the  motion  by  inseit- 
ing  between  tlte  first  word  **  that"  and  the  words  "the 
prayer  of  the  petition  be  rejected,"  the  words  "itisia* 
expedient  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  that." 

On  this  question  he  called  for  the  yeas  and  ni)i; 
which  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  decided  as  follo*^ 

YsAS— Messrs.  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Hendricks,  McKean-3. 

Nats— Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Brown,  Buchaniflf 
Clay,  Crittenden,  Cuthbert,  Davis,  Ewing,  of  VUa* 
Goldsborough,  Grundy,  Hill,  Hubbard,  King  of  Ahbi- 
ma.  King  of  Georgia,  Knight,  Leigh,  Lion,  Moorfi 
Niles,  Nicholus,  Preston,  Porter,  Bobbins,  Robinson, 
Buggies,  Shepley,  Swift,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Tonito- 
son.  Walker,  Wall,  Webster,  White,  Wright— 36. 

I'he  question  being  on  the  original  motion  of  Mr.  Bffj 
CHANAK,  **  that  the  prayer  of  the  petition  be  rejected, 

Mr.  McKEAN  said  tlwt,  in  offering  the  amendmests 
which  he  had  proposed,  he  had  discharged  his  c^* 
science  of  an  imperative  duty.  Ic  had  pleased  the  Seo- 
ate  to  reject  these  amendments,  and,  as  he  was  lb* 
deprived  of  the  power  of  making  the  motion  more  p*l>' 
table,  all  that  he  could  now  do  was  to  vote  for  the  prop 
ositiun  of  his  colleague. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  rose  and  said  that,  as  the  q««t«?» 
was  about  to  be  put,  he  felt  himself  constrained  to  ffljlj* 
a  few  remarks  explanatory  of  the  course  he  intended  to 
pursue.  He  could  not  vole  in  favor  of  the  motion  noij 
before  the  Senate.  If  the  question  of  the  rejection" 
this  petition 'had  been  presented  without  coimesion  viiu 
the  one  which  had  been  previously  raised  and  ^*'^ 
ed,  the  objection  which  he  felt  against  the  motion  woiw^ 
not  have  existed;  but  it  was  impossible  for  bin>»  ^'j^' 
what  had  passed,  to  regard  the  present  motion  ^V^^ 
\y  from  the  motion  to  receive.  They  in  fact  constitute 
but  one  question.  It  was  avowed  by  the  moveri  vow 
the  question  on  receiving  was  pending,  tliat  he  vo< 
for  the  reception  with  the  view  of  immediately  motms 
the  rejection.  Regarding  them,  then,  as  consuwu'^ 
single  question,  it  was  impossible  for  hiiDi  ^^^ 
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opinions  he  enterlaincil,  to  give  his  support  lo  the  pres- 
ent iiMition. 

The  Senate  ha<H  by  voting:  to  receive  this  petition,  on 
the  ground  on  which  the  reception  was  placed,  assumed 
the  principle  that  we  are  Bound  lo  receive  petitions  to 
abohih  sla%'ery,  whether  in  this  District  or  the  States; 
that  is,  to  take  jurisdiction  of  the  question  of  abniiiihing 
slavery  wlienever  and  in  whatever  manner  the  abolition- 
ists may  think  proper  to  present  the  question.    He  wm- 
sidered  this  decision  pregnant  with  consequences  of  the 
mofct  disastrous  chamcter.     When  and  how  they  were  to 
otxur  it  was  not  for  him  to  predict;  but  he  could  not  be 
mistaken  in  the  fact  that  there  must  follow  a  long  train 
of  evils.     What,  he  would  ask,  must  hereafter  be  the 
condition  on  this  floor  of  the  Senators  from  the  slave- 
holding  States.^    No  one  can  expect  that  what  has  been 
done  will  arrest  the  progress  of  the  abolitionists.    Its 
effects  must  be  the  opposite,  and  instead  of  diminishing 
must  greatly  increase  the  number  of  the  petitions.  Under 
the  decision  of  the  Senate,  we  of  the  South  are  doomed 
to  sit  here  and  receive  in  silence,  however  outrageous 
or  abusive  in  their  language  towards  us  and  those  whom 
we  represent,  the  petitions  of  the  incendiaries  who  are 
making  war  on  our  institutions.     Nay,  more,  we  are 
*ound,  withmit  the  power  of  resistance,  to  see  the  Sen- 
ate, at  the  request  of  these  incendiaries,  whenever  they 
think  proper  to  petition,  extend  its  jurisdiction  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  over  the  States  as  well  as  this  District. 
Thus  deprived  of  all  power  of  effectual  resistance,  can 
any  thing  be  considered  more  hopeless  and  degrading 
than  our  situation;  to  sit  here,  year  after  year,  session 
sftcr  session,  hearing  ourselves  and  our  constittients  vili- 
led  by  thousands  of  incendiary  publicalions  in  the  form 
of  petitions,  of  which  the   Senate,  by  its  decision,  is 
bound  to  take  jurisdiction,  and  against  which  we  must 
rise  like  culprits  to  defend  ourselves,  or  permit  them  to 
go  uncontradicted  and  unresisted?     We  must  ultimately 
be  not  only  degraded  in  our  own  estimation  and  that  of 
the  world,  but    be  exhausted  and  worn  out  in  such  a 
contest. 

Whatever  may  be  the  feelings  of  others,  he,  for  one, 
■f  he  stood  alone,  would  not  givo  his  countenance  to  so 
danjfcrous  an  assumption  of  jurisdiction  in  any  manner 
or  form  wluttcvcr.  To  vote  far  the  motion  now  pend- 
mi*  would,  in  his  opinion,  give  such  countenance;  and, 
«f  he  had  no  other  reason,  would  prevent  him  from  giv- 
ing K  his  support. 

But  he  had  other  reasons.  In  his  view  of  the  subject, 
the  vote  to  receive  gave  a  fatal  stab  to  the  rights  of  the 
prople  of  the  slaveholding  States,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
given  here;  and  the  present  motion  was  vainly  intended 
to  pour  a  healing  balm  into  the  wound.  So  far  from 
doing  good,  it  can  but  do  mischief.  It  can  have  no  influ- 
ence whatever  in  stopping  the  mischief  at  the  North, 
while  it  is  calculated  to  throw  the  South  off  its  guard. 
Thus  viewed,  he  was  compelled  to  say  that  the  very 
worst  possible  direction  has  been  given  to  the  subject, 
■s  far  as  we  were  concerned,  and  thai  in  voting  for  the 
present  motion  we  would  increase  rather  than  diminish 
the  mischief.  What  the  votes  of  Senators  from  other 
quarters  would  not  be  able  to  effect  standing  alone,  to 
create  a  false  security  among  those  we  represent,  might 
DC  elTectcd  with  Ihe  aid  of  ours. 

Kntertaining  these  views,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
vole  for  the  motion.  But  could  he  vote  against  it?  No. 
It  would  put  him  in  a  false  position,  which  he  did  not 
choose  to  assume.  With  these  alternatives  there  was 
but  one  course  left  for  him  lo  pursue,  consistently  with 
bis  sense  of  duty^to  abstain  from  all  participation  in 
;ne  further  progress  of  this  question. 

Mr.  KNIGHT  said:  The  vote  that  I  shall  give  on  this 
{uestion  may  be  diflerenl  from  the  vote  of  many  of  my 
Hends  here,  and  probably  variant  from  the  expectations 


of  some  of  my  constituents.  I  will  therefore  state  one 
reason,  and  one  only,  that  governs  me  in  the  vote  I  shall 
give.  The  petitioners  pray  for  two  things  in  Iheir  me- 
morial: one  the  abolition  of  slavery;  and  the  other  a 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Now,  sir,  believing  as  I  do  that  there  is  a  slave 
trade  carried  on  in  this  District  which  1  believe  im< 
proper,  unjust,  and  inhuman,  and  otight  to  be  suppress- 
ed, and,  were  it  examined  and  brought  to  light,  would 
not  be  justified  by  any  Senator  on  this  floor,  I  cannot 
vote  to  reject  the  petition.  1  would  have  preferred  its 
reference  to  a  committee,  and  to  have  this  slave  trade 
inquired  into,  and  Ihe  facts  reported  to  the  Senate;  but 
as  no  Senator  has  moved  its  reference,  1  will  not  at  this 
stage  of  the  business  make  the  motion,  but  will  content 
myself  with  votiug  agniust  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  which  is,  to  reject  the  prayer  of  the 
petition. 

Mr.    PRESTON   said:  No  one,  Mr.    President,  de- 
plores  more  than  I  do  the  fact  tiiat  the  Senate  has  taken 
I  jurisdiction  of  these  petitions,  so  far  as  lo  receive  them. 
I  opposed  the  reception  of  them  as  strenuously  and  as 
zealously  and  as  perseveringly  as  1  could;  and  I  endeav- 
ored to  warn  the  Senate  of  the  disastrous  consequence 
which  might  result  from  giving  even  thus  much  counte- 
naifce  to  the  petitioners.     1  was  overruled;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  additional  regret  that  1  was  overruled  by  the 
vote  of  one  half  of  the  representation  of  my  own  section 
and  interests.     1  am  sorry,  sir,  that  the  Senate  has  re- 
ceived these  petitions;  but,  having  done  so,  what  is  now 
my  duty?    On  this  question  1  do  not  hesitate.     I  wished 
the  strongest  action  against  the  abolitionists.     Failing 
in  that,  I  shall  go  for  the  next  strongest.     1  might  con- 
ceive a  case  in  which  the  Senate  could  adopt  or  discuss 
a  course  of  action  upon  this  subject  that  would  make  it 
my  duty  not  to  participate  in  its  councils;  and  if  such  a 
case  should  occur,  I  will  withdraw  myself  from  the 
body,  and  take  advice  of  my  constituents.     But  as  long^ 
as  I  remain  a  member  of  this  body,  I  shall  feel  myself 
specially  called  upon  to  give  my  most  anxious  atteution 
to  the  progress  of  its  deliberations  upon  these  petitions. 
I  shall  continue  to  warn  gentlemen  of  the  dangerous 
'ground  upon  which  they  are  adventuring.     I  shall  con- 
tinue to  proclaim  the  duties  of  this  Government  and  tlie 
rights  of  my  constituents.     I  will  let  it  be  known  by  my 
declarations,  and  by  the  record  of  my  votes,  that  I  have 
endeavored^  to  the  last,  to  give  such  shape  to  your  pro- 
ceedings as  to  avert,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  calami- 
ties with  which  I  deeply  fear  the  agitation  of  these  ques- 
tions is  pregnant.    1  vote  for  the  rejection  of  the  prayer 
of  these  petitions  as  the  strongest  expression  of  disap- 
probation now  lef\  to  us  to  give  to  them. 

Mr.  DAViS,  of  Massachusetts,  said  he  had  been  a  si- 
lent  but  he  hoped  not  inattentive  listener  to  the  debate. 
It  had  been  his  purpose  not  to  engage  In  it,  if  his  votes 
could  be  made  inlelltgible  without.  He  had,  however, 
last  evening  felt  the  necessity- of  some  explanation,  and 
had  resolved  to  make  it  this  morning;  but,  suffering  as 
he  then  was  under  indisposition,  he  could  not  venture 
upon  the  task  further  than  to  state,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  the  principles  upon  which  he  should  record  his 
vote  on  the  question  now  to  be  taken. 

This  question  is  now  considered  momentous,  but,  in 
his  humble  opinion,  it  had  acquired  an  importance  in 
this  place  which  it  did  not  deserve.  The  subject  had 
called  to  its  investigation  the  talents,  wisdom,  and  singu- 
lar eloquence,  of  this  enlightened  and  distinguished 
body.  The  fervid  animation  which  had  pervaded  the 
debate  had  kindled  a  zeal,  an  ardor,  in  the  minds  of  the 
gentlemen,  until  the  subject  had  been  wrought  up  into 
its  present  apparently  grave  and  important  character. 
But  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  back  for 
a  moment  to  the  proposition  actually  before  it.    And 
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what  was  it^    A  few  personff,  represented  as  humble 
but  respectable  individuals  of  the  relij^^ioua  sect  called 
Friend;^  had  presented  here  their  petition,  in  unobjec- 
tionable language,  requesting  Congress  to  inquire  into 
the    propriety    of   abolistiing    slavery — where?     Yes, 
where?    N0t  in  the  States  of  this  Union;  they  have  not 
invited  a  consideration  of  that  matter,  nor  alluded  to  it; 
they  have  nowhere  touched  that  disturbing  topic,  or 
claimed  any  right  for  this  Government  to  interfere  with 
it;  but  they  ask  you  to  turn  your  eyes  upon  this  District 
of  Columbia — this  ten  miles  square — over  which  you  ex- 
ercise exclusive  legislative  power;   and  here,   in   this 
place,  and  in  this  place  alone,  to  do  two  things:  to  abol- 
ish slavery,  and  to  suppress  the  slave  trade.     This  was 
•11.    And  yet  it  seemed  to  him  as  if,  through  the  whole 
debate,  the  subject  had  been  argued  and  the  petition 
treated  as  if  it  demanded  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
several  States,  by  an  act  of  this  Government.     It  was 
this,  and  this  alone,  which  drew  to  it  the  all-absorbing 
interest  which  appeared  to  pervade  some  minds.     How 
had  this  petition,  thus  limited  in  its  objects,  been  treated? 
The  petitioners  were  met  at  the  door  with  a  proposition 
to  shut  it  in  their  face,  and  to  forbid  their  entrance.     A 
great  and  strenuous  effort  was  made,  and,  I  doubt  not, 
with  sincerity  of  purpose,  believing  it  to  be  useful,  to 
repel  them,  to  send  them  away  witit  a  stern  denial  of 
their  right  to  address  this  body.     The  debate  had  been 
long,  ardent,  and  imposing,  and,  at  its  termination  yes- 
terday, a  vote  was  taken  which  overruled  the  motion  to 
reject,  and  the  petition  is  now  rightfully  brought  into 
the  custody  of  the  Senate.     This  vote  seemed  to  decide 
that  it  contained  matter  suitable  for  this  place,  and  prop- 
er to  be  here  considered.  The  question  then  arose,  what 
was  to  be  done  with  it?    The  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, [Mr.  Buchanan,]  his  worthy  friend,  had,  in  an  early 
■tage  of  the  proceedings,  intimated  his  purpose  of  mov- 
ing to  reject  the  prayer  of  the  petition;  in  other  words, 
that  the  Senate  would  not  legislate  upon  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  or  the  suppression  or  modification  of  the  slave 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  gave  the  honorftble 
Senator  all  credit  for  the  ability  with  which  he  had  sustain- 
ed the  motion,  for  the  purity  of  purpose  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  oifer  it,  and  for  sincerity,  when  he  had  re- 
peatedly declared  his  object  to  be  to  restore  peace  and 
harmony,  by  discountenancing  such  petitions.   If  he  con- 
curred in  that  opinion,  if  he  thought  that  would  be  the  con- 
sequence, he  would  cheerfully  give  the  measure  his  sup- 
port. But,  alter  considering  the  matter,  with  an  anxious 
and  sincere  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  mover,  he  was 
obliged,  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty,  to 
separate  from  him;  and  he  had  risen  to  state  his  reasons 
for  doing  so,  and  it  should  be  only  a  simple  statement. 
The  first  motion  was  out  of  the  usual  course  of  legisla- 
tion.    It  was  a  sudden,  prompt  denial  of  a  right  to  ap- 
pear, and  seemed  designed  rather  to  deter  than  to  con- 
ciliate the  petitioners.     The  second  was  alike  unusual; 
for,  while  it  admitted  the  right  to  appear,  it  denied  the 
right  to  a  deliberate  hearing,  and  differs  more  in  form 
than  in  substance. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calbottm]  had 
just  informed  us  that  the  slaveholders  entertained  the 
opinion  that  Congress  had  no  constitutional  power  to 
touch  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  would  be 
folly  for  him  (Mr.  D.)  to  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  free  States 
entertain  exactly  the  opposite  opinion.  He  did  not 
remember  to  have  heard  this  doctrine  advanced  before 
this  debate,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  although  peti- 
tions had  been  sent  here  at  every  session,  and  sometimes 
debate  had  arisen  upon  them.  What,  he  would  ask, 
was  the  fair  interpretation  of  the  vote  taken  here  yester- 
day, by  which  this  petition  was  received  by  an  over- 
whelming majority?     Was  it  not  declaring  that  it  con- 


tained matter  fit  for  the  consideration  of 
Would  not  the  petitioners  and  the  public  understand  by 
that  vote  that  slavery  here  and  in  the  States,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate,  stands  on  a  different  footing  is 
regard  to  Congress?  That  the  Senate  had  a^eed  to 
act  on  the  subject  by  considering  it,  because  it  had 
constitutional  power  so  to  do?  It  was  not  a  direct  deo- 
fiion  of  that  question,  but  it  was  so  by  implication. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  public  opinion  as  to  constitu- 
tional power,  and  of  this  decision  made  here,  be  Ikad 
endeavored  to  think,  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyhrs- 
nia,  that  his  motion  was  judicion*,  and  would  accomplisli 
his  purpose  of  tranquillizing  public  sentiment;  but,  wbem 
he  saw  this  great  and  uniform  current  of  public  opinioB 
on  the  question  of  right,  he  thought  there  should  be 
some  urgent  emergency  to  justify  a  refn&Al  to  consider 
the  subject,  and  to  let  it  pass  through  the  usuhI  PastM 
of  deliberation.  The  measure  was  characterised  here 
as  it  would  be  elsewhere.  It  had  been  said  and  reiter- 
ated  on  this  floor,  «*  let  us  receive  the  petition,  and  then 
treat  it  with  the  contempt  it  deserves,  by  an  instant  re- 
jection of  the  prayer."  What  was  he  to  understand  by 
this?  He  made  the  inquiry  in  no  invidious  or  reproach- 
ful sense,  for  he  believed  gentlemen  uttered  the  senti- 
ments in  their  minds,  and  gave  to  the  measure  the  char- 
acter which  they  conceived  belonged  to  it.  But  what 
was  he  to  understand^  Just  what  the  public  would  un- 
derstand: that  there  was  a  purpose  of  rejection  without 
deliberatioh;  that,  from  this  decision,  petitioners  migbt 
consider  it  hopeless  to  come  here,  because  they  would 
understand  the  determination  of  this  body  as  inexorable, 
both  in  regard  to  abolition  and  the  traffic  in  slaves  in 
this  District  as  a^narket. 

He  was  not  prepared  to  embrace  lliis  broad  proposi- 
tion, for  it  combined  too  many  grave  matters?  nor  did 
he  like  it  in  other  respects,  as  it  seemed  to  hin»  to  be 
designed  only  for  Extraordinary  cases.  It  was  like  re- 
jecting a  bill  on  its  second  reading,  which  be  had  never 
known  done  but  once,  and  then  becatise  it  was  deemed 
vexatious;  and  he  at  that  time  thought  it  a  harsh,  inexpe- 
dient measure,  characterized  rather  by  resentment  than 
deliberation.  Ever}*  thing  had  conspired  to  convince 
him  that,  if  the  Senate  would  gfive  power  and  efficacy 
to  their  vote,  if  they  would  satisfy  a  reasoning  public  oif 
their  wisdom  and  prudence,  they  must  do  it  by  showing 
that  public  that  they  had  treated  the  subject  calmly,  dis- 
passionately, and  with  reference  to  the  whole  country. 
Why,  he  asked,  do  you  have  standing  committees?  Why 
a  rule  that  all  subjects — yes,  all  subjects — shall  be  re- 
ferred to  them?  Why  do  you  require  these  committees 
to  examine  and  report  upon  the  matters  intrusted  to 
them?  Why  have  a  rule  which  reauires  each  and  every 
bill  to  be  read  on  three  different  days  before  it  can  be 
passed?  It  is  to  secure  deliberation;  it  is  that  this  body 
may  be  what  it  is  called — a  dehberative  body,  acting  in 
the  great  matters  confided  to  it  with  a  calm  considers* 
tion  which  ought  to  secure  public  confidence  and  re- 
spect. In  his  opinion,  this  subject,  which  had  been 
wrought  up  into  one  of  exciting  magnitude,  demanded 
cool,  dispassionate  consideration,  and  ought  to  have 
taken  the  usual  course  of  other  matters.  He  would 
have  moved  the  commitment  of  the  petition  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  there  was  little 
hope  of  carrying  it,  and  he  was,  besides,  unwilling  to 
embarrass  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
which  he  seemed  to  have  much  at  heart. 

He  had  spoken  of  this  petition  as  if  it  stood  forth  liere 
like  the  other  business  before  them,  having  supporters 
to  press  it  forward;  but  this  motion  to  reject  was  a  vol- 
untary motion;  yes,  a  voluntary  motion.  And  what,  he 
asked,  do  I  mean  by  that?  He  meant  that  no  one  had  risen 
here,  or  in  the  other  House,  to  advocate  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioners;  no  one  had  asked  for  any  legiblatire 
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measure  tending  to  that  effect.  The  utmost  that  had 
been  done  with  any  petition  on  the  subject  was  to  move 
its  reference  to  the  committee  to  which  such  papers 
baye  usually  gone,  and  to  desire  its  fair  consideration, 
rbisiiicthad  not  passed  unobserved  in  this  debate  of  three 
nonths,  for  it  had  been  often  remarked  on  this  floor,  by 
hose  who  bad  addressed  the  Senate,  that  but  one  opin- 
on  prevailed  in  Congress  as  to  the  expediency  of  at- 
eropting  to  legislate  at  this  time,  and  but  one  opinion  as 
:o  (he  rights  secured  to  the  States  by  the  constitution. 
JJot  satisfied  with  this  extraordinary  unanimity,  this  high 
)roof  of  forbearance  and  conciliation,  this  motion  is 
pressed  upon  the  Senate,  to  be  sent  forth  as  a  kind  of 
nexorable  determination.  In  his  judgment,  it  was  vol- 
intary,  because  uncalled  for  and  unnecessary^  indeed,  it 
fould  fail  to  produce  the  harmony  and  secure  the  in- 
luence  upon  public  sentiment  which  its  friends  appear- 
sd  so  anxiously  to  look  for.  Every  man  must ,  on  questions 
lere,  be  guided  by  his  own  judgment,  his  own  sense  of^ » 
wblic  duty,  and  obligation  to  the  constitution  and  the 
>eople.  He  had  considered  this  matter  with  anxious 
tttention,  and  had  observed  what  was  passing  here  and 
elsewhere,  and  candor  called  on  him  to  avow  that  he 
aw  no  where  any  cause  for  the  great  alarm  and  excite- 
nent  which  pervaded  some  minds  in  regard  to  the  safety 
jf  the  Union.  In  this  he  concurred  with  the  Senator 
rom  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Clat.]  Neither  the  petition  on 
rhich  the  debate  had  arisen,  nor  any  other  that  he  had 
leen,  proposed  directly  or  indirectly  to  disturb  the 
Jnion,  unless  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  District,  or 
he  suppression  or  regulation  of  the  slave  trade  within  it, 
»ould  have  that  effect.  For  himself,  Mr.  D.  believed 
»o  purpose  could  be  further  than  this  from  the  minds  of 
he  petitioners.  He  could  not  determine  what  thoughts 
)r  motives  might  be  in  the  minds  of  men,  but  he  judged 
)y  what  was  revealed;  and  he  could  not  persuade  him- 
«lf  that  these  petitioners  were  not  attached  to  the 
Union,  and  that  they  bad  (as  had  been  suggested) 
iny  ulterior  purpose  of  making  this  District  the  head- 
luartcrs  of  future  operation— the  strong-hold  of  anti. 
ilavery — the  stepping-stone  to  an  attack  upon  the  con- 
(titutional  rights  of  the  South.  He  was  obliged  to  re- 
judiate  these  inferences  as  unjust,  for  he  had  seen  no 
>roof  to  sustain  them  in  any  of  the  petitions  that  had 
some  here.  The  petitioners  entertained  opinions  coin- 
sidcnt  with  their  fellowK^itizens  as  to  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  in  regard  to  slavery  in  this  District; 
ind  being  desirous  that  slavery  should  cease  here,  if  it 
sould  be  abolished  upon  just  principles;  and,  if  not,  that 
lie  traffic  carried  on  here  from  other  quarters  should  be 
wppressed  or  regulated,  they  came  here  to  ask  Congress 
o  investigate  the  matter.  This  was  all;  and  he  could 
«e  no  evidence  in  it  of  a  clandestine  purpose  to  disre- 
fard  the  constitution  or  to  disturb  the  Union. 

On  the  whole,  he  had  determined  to  vote  steadily 
igainst  propositions  hostile  to  a  commitment  of  the  peti- 
ion,  having  indulged  the  hope  that  such  a  result  might 
;>^ibly  be  attained,  and  believing,  as  he  did,  that  its 
Jffect  upon  the  public  mind  would  be  far  more  efiica- 
Jious  and  salutary  than  a  hasty  rejection  of  the  prayer 
IS  soon  as  the  petition  enters  this  chamber,  as  proposed 
»y  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER  stated  that  he  had  voted  for  the  mo- 
ion  not  to  receive  the  petition;  but  as  that  motion, 
which  was  the  strongest,  had  failed,  he  should  feel  him- 
lelf  bound  to  vote  for  that  which  was  the  next  strongest 
proposition,  which  he  considered  to  be  the  motion  to 
reject  the  prayer  of  the  petition.  If  he  had  felt  it  his 
iuty  to  avoid  a  participation  in  the  vote,  as  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  had  done,  he  would  have  retired 
From  the  Senate  altogether,  and  left  it  to  those  he  rep- 
resented  to  pass  judgment  upon  his  conduct.  But  if, 
by  tlie  absence  of  his  vote,  a  measure  hostile  to  the  views 


or  interests  of  his  constituents  should  at  any  time  be  car- 
ried, he  felt  that,  in  such  a  case,  a  severe  responsibility 
would  rest  upon  him.  Ue  should,  therefore,  give  his 
vote  in  faVor  of  the  motion . 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  to  reject 
the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and  decided  as  follows: 

Yjbas — Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Brown,  Buchanan, 
Clay,  Crittenden,  Cuthbert,  Ewing  of  Illinois,  Ewing  of 
Ohio,  Goldsborough,  Grundy,  Hill,  Hubbard,  King  of 
Alabama,  King  of  Georgia,  Leigh,  Linn,  McKean, 
Moore,  Nicholas,  Niles,  Porter,  Preston,  Rtibbins,  Rob- 
inson, Ruggles,  Shepley,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Tomlin- 
son.  Walker,  Wall,  White,  Wright— 34. 

Nats — Messrs.  Davis,  Ilendrlcks,  Knight,  Prentiss, 
Swift,  Webster-  6. 

So  the  prayer  of  the  petition  was  rejected. 

After  this  decision,  Mr.  WEBSTER  gave  notice  that 
he  had  in  his  hand  several  similar  petitions,  which  he 
had  forborne  to  present  till  this  from  Pennsylvania 
should  be  disposed  of,  and  that  he  should  now,  on  an 
early  occasion,  present  them,  and  move  to  dispose  of 
them  in  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  his  opinion  from 
the  first  that  all  such  petitions  should  have  been  treated; 
that  is,  to  refer  them  to  the  committee  for  inquiry  and 
consideration. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  CLAY,  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business; 

After  which,  the  Senate  adjourned  to  Monday. 


M051IAT,  Mahcu  14. 

Mr.  LEIGH  presented  the  credentials  of  W.  C.  Rivxs, 
elected  a  Senator  from  Virginia,  in  the  room  of  John 
Ttler,  resigned. 

Mr.  Rivxs  was  then  qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 

LAND  BILL. 

Mr.  EWING,  of  Ohio,  moved  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  bill  to  appropriate  for  a  limited  time 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  &c. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  expressed  a  hope  that  the  motion 
would  not  be  pressed,  but  that  the  Senate  would  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  executive  business,  which 
had  been  so  long  delayed. 

Mr.  EWING  suggested  that  it  had  beerf  considered 
best  to  postpone  the  executive  business  until  the  Senate 
should  be  full.  Some  Senators  were  now  indisposed, 
and  in  a  few  days  it  would  be  more  likely  to  be  full. 

Mr.  WALL  stated  that  be  should  be  obliged  to  quit 
the  city  to-morrow  on  indispensable  business. 

Mr.  EWING  and  Mr.  CALHOUN  advocated  the 
taking  up  of  the  land  bill,  as  a  subject  of  very  great  im- 
portance; and  Mr.  EWING  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
which  were  ordered,  on  his  motion. 

The  question  was  taken,  after  some  opposition  from 
Mr.  BRNTON,  and  decided  as  follows: 

YxAS — Messrs.  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton,  Crittenden, 
Davis,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Hendricks,  Knight,  Leigh,  Mc- 
Kean, Mangum,  Naudain,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston, 
Robbins,  Southard,  Swift,  Tomlinson,  Webster — 20. 

Nats— Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Brown,  Buchanan, 
Cuthbert,  Ewing  of  Illinois,  Grundy,  Hill,  Hubbard, 
King  of  Alabama,  King  of  Georgia,  Linn,  Moore,  Mor- 
ris, Nicholas,  Niles,  Rives,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Shepley, 
Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Walker,  Wa!l,  White,  Wright-26. 

The  Senate  then  receded  from  their  amendments  to 
the  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  volunteer  and 
militia  corps  in  Florida. 

.    Mr.    PRENTISS    offered  the    following  resolution; 
which  was  agreed  to: 

Jiesohed,  'i'hat  the  Committee  on  Pensions  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  expediency  of  directing  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  allow  and  pay  to  the  heirs  of  Rich- 
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ardson  Anderson,  decraf^ed,  late  %  pensioner  on  the 
revolutionary  invalid  pension  roll,  the  amount  of  the 
said  Richardson's  invalid  pension,  from  the  3d  day  of 
March,  1826,  to  the  31st  day  of  May,  1830,  durinfr 
which  time  the  said  pension  was  withheld  or  discon- 
tinued, in  consequence  of  the  said  Richardson's  taking 
the  benefit  of  the  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  surviving 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  Revolution, 
passed  May  15,  1828. 

The  bill  for  the  continuation  of  the  Cumberland  road 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  TlUCrtANAN,  the  Senate  proceed- 
ed to  the  consideration  of  executive  business;  and,  after 
remaining  for  some  time  with  closed  doors, 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


TuESBAT,  March  15. 

LAND  BILL. 

Mr.  EWING,  of  Ohio,  moved  the  Senate  to  take  up 
thfe  bill  to  authorize  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands,  &c. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

Mr.  EWING  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  ques- 
tion«  which  were  ordered;  and,  af^er  a  few  words  from 
Mr.  BENTON,  l4r.  EWING,  and  Mr.  BLACK,  the 
question  was  taken,  and  decided  as  follows: 

YsAB — Messrs.  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton,  Crit- 
tenden, Davis,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Goldsbnrough,  Hen- 
dricks, Kent,  Knight,  Leigh,  McKean,  Mangum,  Nau- 
dain,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Robbins,  Southard,Swift, 
Tomlinson,  Webster,  White— 24. 

NArs^-Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Cuthbert, 
Ewing  of  Illinois.  Grundy,  Hill,  Hubbard,  King  of  Ala- 
bama, King  of  Georgia,  Linn,  Morris,  Nicholas,  Niles, 
Hives,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Sheplcy,  't'allmadge,  Tipton, 
Walker,  Wall,  Wright— 23. 

So  the  Senate  determined  to  take  up  the  bill. 

Mr.  EWING,  of  Ohfo,  then  rose  and  addressed  the 
Chair  as  follows:  " 

Mr.  President:  This  bill,  which  has  already  several 
times  passed  this  body,  and  which  was  once  carried  in 
the  other  branch  of  the  national  Legislature,  is  so  fa- 
miliar to  all  here  that  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  present 
an   analysis  of  its  provisions.     Some  amendment*,  in- 
deed, have  been  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands;  but  those  amendments  are  not  at  all  vital  to  the 
bill;  they  merely  modify  in  some  measure  its  provisions; 
they  propose  tu  strike  out  some  matters  which  seem 
incongruous,  or  out  of  place  here;  but  there  is  no  one 
of  those  amendments  which   the   committee  would  not 
be  willing  to  yield,  if  the  bill,  in  its  original  shape,  be 
tnore  acceptable  to  the  Senate.     The  leading  provisions 
which  remain  are  these:  1st.  That  there  be  granted  to 
each  of  the  new  States,  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
internal  improvement,  so   much   land   as,  with  that  al- 
ready granted  for  the  same  purpose,  will  make  to  each 
State  at  least  500,000  acres.     2d.  That  there  be  granted 
to  each  of  the  said  new  States,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Alabama,  ten  per 
cent,  on  the  nelt  proceeds  of  the  satea  of  the  public 
lands  within  its  limits  since  the  3l8t  day  of  December, 
1832,  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  internal  improve- 
ments within  the  respective  States;   and,    lastly  and 
chiefly,  that  the   whole  residue  of  the  nctt  proceeds 
of    the    sales    of    the    public  lands    since    that    day 
shall  be  divided  among  all  the  States,  according  to  their 
respeciive  federal  representative  population,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  last  census,  to  be  applied  by  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  States  to  such  objects  as  they  shall  designate 
and  authorize. 


I'his  bill,  Mr.  President,  ought  not  to  be  lool^ed  n|m 
as  a  party  measure;  nor  i^ould  it,  nor,  I  trust,  witl  it,  be 
agitated  or  decided  as  a  party  question.    It  b  a  fptal 
national  measure;  one  in  which  the  whole  Union  is i»- 
terested  deeply;  one  which  the  general  good  impm- 
tively  demands;  and  it  is  one  which  has  been  beretofare 
considered  and  sustained  as  a  national  measure  by  mn 
of  both  political  parties,  even  in  times  of  bi^h  party  ei- 
citement.     In  turning  to  the  yeas  and  nays,  as  reconkd 
in  the  Journals  of  the  Senate  in  1832, 1  find  in  theiffirm- 
ative,  nn  the  final  pa<tsage  of  this  bill,  Dudley,  of  Net 
York,  Dtckerson,  of  New  Jersey,  (now  a  member  of 
the  cabinet,)  and  Dallas  and  Wilkins,  of  Pennsylrtoii; 
all  devoted  friends  of  the  President,  but  who,  in  this  is- 
stance  at  least,  if  party  were  at  all  involved  in  liie  qoes- 
tion,  showed  that  they  loved  their  country  better  thw 
their  party.     But  the  state  of  things  has  chan^  liaee 
this  bill  was  then  before  the  Senate.    The  reason  Iff 
its  pass.^ge,  all  that  then   existed,  still  remain  in  Ml 
vigor;  all  the  leading  objections  to  it  have  cttsedto 
exist;  and  other  reasons  most  imperative  in  their » 
ture,  seem  to  demand  of  us  its  adoption.    Thnse  vlio 
opposed  it  then  may,  with  perfect  consistency,  wipport 
it  now.     Not  only  so;  they  may,  and  those  whoftewit 
aright  will,  as  1  think,  feel  constrained,  by  a  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  com- 
mon country,  to  sustain  it,  and  press  it  onward  toaio& 
cessful  termination.     The  public  debt  is  now  ps«l;  the 
tariff  is  adjusted  on  terms  which  no  one  will  think  fit  t« 
disturb;  and  there  has  accumulated  in  the  national  treu- 
ury  a  very  large  amount  of  money  beyond  what  i»  re- 
quisite for  the  wants  of  the  Government.     This  amwwrt 
continues  and  must    continue  rapidly  to  accumulate. 
We  have  for  it  no  safe  depository.     It  is  scatteretl  abflpt 
among  the  banks  in  the  several  States,  who  give  m 
pledge  for  its  repayment,  and  pay  no  interest  for  iiw*<- 
This  surplus,  now  nominally  in  the  treasury,  but  really 
scattered  among  these  deposite  banks,  is  large— «7 
large;  according  to  the  report  of  the  Secret»ry  of  the 
Treasury  made  to  the  Senate  a  short  .time  since,  it 
amounted  on  the  Ut  of  February  last  to  $28,239,74461, 
exclusive  of  considerable  sums  also  in  deposite  in  tbe« 
banks  to  the   credit  of  disbursing  officers,  but  which 
had  not  been  expended;  the  whole  sum  amounted  tB 
#30,678,87'9  91.     This  sum  cannot  be  touched  or  les- 
sened by  any  of  the  expenditures  of  the  present  yesr; 
on  the  contrary,  it  must  continue  to  increase.    There  tf 
one  item,  and  a  large  one,'  which  will  soon,  I  pre«iB«i 
be  added  to  itj  I  mean  the  stock  which  we  held  in  the 
late  Bank  of  the  United  States.     That  bank  has  ceaied 
to  exist  as  a  national  institution.     Its  stockholders,  ail 
except  the  United  States,  have  been  incorporated  by 
one  of  the  States  as  a  State  bank.     It  is  now  r*?***  •[! 
proper  that  our  connexion  with  it  should  be  dissolved, 
for  the  United  States  ought  not  to  be  a  stockholder  m 
any  of  the  State  institutions.     This  bank  slock,  amount- 
ing to  57,000,000,  will,  if  present  prices  be  maintained, 
sell  for  at  least  seven  and  a  half— more  probably  elp>t 
millions;  but  if  we  estimate  the  receipts  from  it  at  seven 
and  a  half,  it  gives,  added  to  the  present  sum  in  tn* 
treasury,  $38,178,879  91  of  present  means  on  l»ndi 
or  which  must  be  on  hand  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 
And  this  surplus  must  continue  to  increase;  for  t**^^* 
ceipts  of  the  current  year  will  very  much  exceed  all  iw 
expenditures  which  can   be  made  beneficially  to  lh« 
country  under  the  appropriations  of  the  present  session. 
The  receipts  from  customs  for  the  year  1836  ^JXj* 
safely  estimated  as  equalling  those  of  1835.    Indeed, 
the  receipts  for  January  of  this  year  have  very  nwjft 
exceeded  those  for  the   corresponding  month  o\  IW 
last.     But  that  1  may  not  place  it  too  high,  I  set  it  down 
at  the  same;  that  is,  in  round  numbers,  $19,000,OW. 
Hie  receipts  from  public  lands  will  much  exceed  too«« 
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of  the  past  year.  The  lowMt  estimate  which  can  be 
made,  with  a  due  ref>^rd  to  facta  already  in  our  posseaaion, 
from  that  source  is  #20,000,000,  making  |t39,000,0O0 
for  the  receipts  of  the  year  1856.  This,  addeil  to  the 
sum  DOW  in  tlie  treasury,  and  the  b«nk  stock  which  will 
fall  in  during  tiie  present  year,  make  an  aggregate,  in 
round  numbers,  of  #77,000,000.  Out  of  this  sum  are 
to  be  paid  all  tlie  expenses  of  the  current  year,  which 
are  eitimated  by  the .  Secretary  of  ^he  l>easury  at 
123,133,640,  including  ail  expenditures,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary;  and  a  pretty  good  round  sum  it  is  for  an 
economical  ^vernment.  Dropping  the  fractions,  as  I 
have  done  in  my  estimate  of  receipts,  and  deducting  the 
123,000,000,  which  the  Secretary  says  will  be  wanted 
for  all  the  purposes  of  Government,  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary,  during  the  year  1836,  we  have  a  balance 
on  the  Ut  of  January,  1837,  of  about  #54,000,000. 

Tliese  estimates,  it  is  true,  differ  very  materially  from 
those  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  so  far  as  relates 
to  receipts,  but  not  as  to  expenditures;  for  in  that  I 
take  bis  estimate  as  accurate. .  As  to  the  receipts,  he  is 
not  to  be  implicitly  relied  on.  Ever  since  the  surplus 
began  to  accumulate  in  the  treasury,  he  has  kept  it  as 
far  down  as  possible,  on  paper,  by  very  low  estimates. 
In  his  report  of  the  3d  of  December,  1834,  on  the  state 
of  the  finances^  be  estimates  the  receipts  into  the  treas- 
ury for  the  year  1835,  from  all  sources,  at  #iO,000,000, 
viz: 

From  customs,         ....  #16,000,000 
From  public  lands,  ...      3,500,000 

Bank  dividends  and  miscellaneous  receipts,        500,000 

#20,000,000 


This  estimate  will  be  found  in  Doc.  No.  2.  of  the  last 
year,  page  4.  In  this  instance  he  has  erred  more  than 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars;  the  actual  receipts  for  that 
year  having  been,  in  fact,  nearly  as  follows:  I  cannot 
give  it  exactly,  not  having  yet  received  full  and  exact  re- 
turns: 


Customs, 

Lands, 

Other  sources, 


Making,  in  all, 


-  #19,324.547 

15,200,000 
736,991 

-  #35,261,538 


In  his  report,  made  to  Congress  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  session,  he  gives  us  the  receipts  fur  the 
first  three  quarters  of  the  year  1835  at  #20,480,881  07; 
and  be  eatimates  all  the  receipts,  from  all  sources,  for 
the  last  quarter  of  the  same  year,  at  #4,950,000.  This 
report  ^as  presented  on  the  8th  December,  1835,  when 
ftll  but  twenty-three  days  of  that  quarter  had  expired. 
Yet,  strange  to  tell,  that  estimate  falls  short  of  the  true 
amount  by  more  than  #6,800,000;  the  whole  receipts  for 
that  quarter,  instead  of  #4.950,000,  actually  amount  to 
111,780,000.  These  great  and  repeated  errors  look  bad 
upon  the  face  of  them.  One  would  be  half  inclined  to 
suspect  that  this  officer,  who  has  the  custody  of  the 
money  of  the  people,  was  willing  to  conceal  from  them,  as 
long  as  possible,  the  actual  amount  in  his  hands,  or  which, 
m  the  regular  course  of  things,  was  coming  into  his  hands. 
At  tlie  time  he  made  his  estimate  of  a  little  less  tlian  five 
millions,  for  the  last  quarter  of  1835,  about  eight  millions 
must  have  been  actually  received  by  his  subordinates  in 
the  custom-houses  and  land  offices;  and  he  must,  in  the 
regular  course  of  business  in  his  Department— -either  be 
personally,  or  the  heads  of  his  several  bureaux — have 
been  informed,  officially  or  unofficially,  of  receipts  for 
such  part  of  that  quarter,  to  an  amount  considerably  ex- 
ceeding that  at  which  he  estimated  the  receipts  of  the 
whole  quarter.     I  do  not  say  that  he  bad  this  informa- 


tion personally;  for,  if  he  had,  his  personal  veracity  would 
have  been  implicated  in  withholding  it;  and  his  statement, 
although  it  purported  to  be  but  an  estimate,  must  have 
conformed  to  the  fact  as  far  as  it  was  actually  ascertained. 
But  what  I  do  say  is,  that  he  might  have  known  it  if  he 
pleased;  and  if  he  had  been  anxious  to  give  a  full  and 
fair  view  to  Congress  and  the  nation  of  what  was  receiv- 
ed, and  what  would  be  received,  into  the  treastjry  with- 
in the  year,  he  would  have  had  it.  If  the  party  to  which 
be  is  attached  would,  in  bis  opinion,  have  obtained  any 
advantage  by  a  show  of  larger  receipts  for  that  year,  caii 
any  one  doubt  that  he  would  have  had  more  exact  infor- 
mation of  the  receipts  for  the  first  two  months  of  the 
last  quarter,  and  that  his  estimate  for  that  quarter  would 
have  been  larger?    My  belief  is  that  it  would. 

Included  in  the  thirty  millions  now  in  the  deposite 
banks  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasury  and  the  disbursing 
officers,  is  the  eight  millions  of  unexpended  balances  of 
old  appropriations,  as  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  the  8th  December,  1835.  I  in- 
clude this  sum,  because  1  look  upon  it  as  a  permanent 
residuum,  which  will  always  be  found  in  the  treasury  at 
the  end  of  each  year,  never  to  be  much  lessened,  but 
generally  increased  in  amount.  In  looking  at  the  means 
of  the  treasury  to  effect  any  object  in  the  present  or  any 
future  year,  this  sliould  be  taken  into  the  account.  It 
is  not  necessary  or  proper  that  this  amount  should  re- 
main idle  in  the  treasury,  or  worse  than  idle  in  the  de- 
posite banks,  to  be  lent  out  by  them  on  interest,  or  used 
as  the  basis  of  a  large  paper  issue.  It  wm  settled,  | 
think,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  in  solemn  debate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives — a  debate  in  which  Ifr.  Lowndes  bore 
a  conspicuous  part — that  the  unexpended  balance  of  ap- 
propriations for  former  years  might  and  ought  to  be,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  considered  ss  a  constant  fund,  to 
be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  Government.  It  is  true 
this  might  not  be  the  case  if  we  were  about  to  settle  up 
and  quit,  or  if  administration  were  taken  out  on  the  affaira 
of  the  nation,  and  the  estate  were  to  be  finally  adjusted. 
In  that  state  of  things,  the  objection  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Shsflbt]  would  apply.  But,  until  that 
takes  place,  this  fund,  with  the  rest,  is  properly  avail- 
able, and  S4ibject  to  appropriation.  It  is,  in  fact,  doing 
as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Behtoh]  very  justly 
said  the  other  day  we  might  do — anticipate,  in  the  appro- 
priations for  any  year,  one  quarter's  receipts  of  the  next 
succeeding  year.  I'his,  indeed,  has  been  constantly 
done  heretofore,  as  I  believe.  1  hare  looked  back  no 
further  than  1832,  where  I  find  the  estimates  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  for  the  then  coming  year,  include 
#5,231,094  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  former  appro- 
priations; to  this  IJieard  of  no  objections.  Whether 
any  were  urged  to  it,  or  not,  1  cannot  say.  If  there 
were  any,  they  were  not  founde<l  in  justice,  or  in  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  financial  operaticms. 

•In  estimating  the  customs  of  the  year  1836  by  the  re- 
ceipts of  1835,  I  am  conscious  they  are  set  too  low.  The 
receipts  for  this  year,  thus  far,  in  the  port  of  New  York, 
do,  1  am  informed,  very  much  exceed  those  of  last  year 
for  the  same  period.  That  excess  will  probably  con- 
tinue during  the  year,  if  the  causes  which  have  given 
rise  to  it  be  not  checked  in  their  action.  It  springs  in 
part,  and,  as  I  think,  principally,  from  the  Immense  pa- 
per circulation  which  the  deposite  banks  are  enabled  to 
throw  out,  founded  on  the  deposite  of  thirty  millions  of 
the  public  money  in  their  vaults.  They  deal  on  the ' 
public  treasure  as  a  fixed  capital. 

The  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
receipts  for  lands  in  the  year  1836  differs  very  widely 
from  my  own.  He  fixes  it  at  four  millions.  Was  that  his 
real  opinion?  Did  he  seriously  believe,  after  the  experi- 
ence which  he  had  of  the  past  year,  that  it  would  not  ex- 
ceed that  amount?  His  estimate  from  the  same  source  for 
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1835,  it  will  be  recollected,  Wfts  ^,500,000;  while  the  re- 
ceipts do,  in  fact,  amount  to  about  $15,200,000.  I  have 
not  g^t  the  returns  exactly  For  1 835,  hut,  so  far  as  received, 
they  amount  to  $14,719,239  21;  and  the  table  sent  me  from 
the  General  Land  Office,  showing  the  result,  is  accom- 
panied with  a  slip  stating  that  the  sales  in  those  offices 
in  which  the  returns  have  not  been  rendered  will  exceed 
$500,000.*  If  it  amount  to  that  sum,  the  aggregate  for 
the  year  will  be  $15,219,239  21. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has,  as  I  before  re- 
marked, estimated  the  receipts  for  lands  in  the  present 
year  (1836)  at  $4,000,000.  Now  T,  for  one,  can  see  no 
reason  why  those  proceeds  should  have  been  estimated 
so  much  lower  for  this  year  than  what  it  was  known  they 
had  produced,  or  must  produce,  for  the  last.  '  The  rea- 
sons urged  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  are,  in  my 
opinion,  wholly  inconclusive.  Accident,  it  is  true,  may 
check  these  sales;  a  great  commercial  or  financial  catas- 
trophe may  check,  and,  indeed,  almost  stop,  the  entries 
of  public  land;  but  unless  such  catastrophe  do  take  place, 
or  unless  there  be  an  extraordinary  pressure  in  the  mo- 
ney market,  it  is  likely  that  the  sales  will  go  on  as  here- 
tofore; for  the  same  causes  which  produced  the  great 
purchases  in  1835  are  still  in  full  and  even  ir.creased 
activity.  So  far  as  we  have  facts  to  aid  us  in  estimates 
like  this,  which  must  necessarily  rest  partly  on  conjec- 
ture, they  are  of  the  6rst  importance;  they  are  a  safe 
guide,  so  far  as  they  go;  and,  when  we  must  necessarily 
quit  them,  they  give  a  jnst  direction  to  our  further  pro- 
gress. We  are  now  something  more  than  two  months 
advanced  in  the  year  1836;  I  have  received,  through  the 
proper  channel,  information  of  the  sales  in  many  of  the 
t)ffices  for  the  first  month  of  that  year,  and,  by  compa- 
ring those  sales  with  the  amount  of  sales  in  the  same  offi- 
ces for  January,  1835,  and  carrying  out  the  proportion, 
we  can,  it  would  seem,  arrive  at  a  tolerably  fair  conjec- 
tural estimate  of  the  products  of  the  lands  for  the  whole 
of  the  present  year. 

1  have  before  me  a  table  made  out,  pursuant  to  my 
instructions,  at  the  General  Land  Office,  which  presents, 
in  corresponding  columns,  all  the  receipts  for  public 
lands,  in  the  several  land  offices,  for  January,  1835,  and 
all  the  receipts  for  January,  1836,  ao  far  as  heard  from. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  has  caused  to  be  prepared 
for  me,  from  that  t^ble,  another,  having  in  the  column 
for  January,  1835,  those  offices  only  which  had  been 
heard  from  for  January,  1836.  This  table  shows  the  ex- 
traordinary fact  that  ihe  same  offices,  twenty-seven  in 
number,  which  produced,  in  January,  1835,  but 
$333,949  34,  have  produced,  in  January,  1836, 
$841,066  18.  From  this  it  would  appear  that,  if  the 
sales  at  all  the  offices  increase  in  tlie  same  proportion, 
and  if  that  proportion  continue  for  the  whole  year,  the 
sales  will  amount  to  $38,221,928.f  This  is  nearly 
double  my  estimate.  There  is,  however,  one  other  fact, 
and  an  important  one,  to  show  the  avidity  with  which 
vahiable  public  lands  are  now  sought  for,  and  the  rapidi- 
ty with  which  sales  are  made.  From  accounts  just  re- 
ceived from  the  Poniitoc  land  office,  in  the  Chickasaw 
district,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  it  appears  that  there 
was  received  in  that  single  office,  at  a  public  sale,  be- 
tween the  first  Monday  in  January  and  the  17th  day  of 
February  of  this  year,  $600,000;  and  on  the  17th  of^ 
February,  after  the  public  sales  had  closed,  there  were 
ten  thousand  applications  for  private  entries  in  a  single 
day.  If  those  applications  averaged  eighty  acres  each, 
the  money  received  from  them  will  be  one  million  of 
dollars,  if  all  be  for  the  smallest  possible  quantities  for 
which  entries  can  be  made — that  is,  forty  acre  lots — ^it 
must  amount  to  ^500,000.  It  is  true  that  the  receipts 
from  this  office  do  not  belong  to  the  United  States;  the 
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avails  go  to  the  Chickaaaws,  under  their  treaty  of  tbe 
24th  of  May,  1834.  But  it  shows  not  the  len  conclo- 
sively  the  eagerness  of  capitalists  to  vest  Iheir  funds  in 
the  public  lands;  the  spirit  of  speculation  and  emigratioa 
which  is  abroad,  and  which  has  pervaded  every  aectiiw 
of  our  country,  and  every  condition  and  situation  in  life. 

I  agree  entirely  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  that 
very  much  of  these  excessive  sales  arises  froai  a  disea«d 
state  of  our  currency;  that  much,  indeed  all,  that  ve  ere 
now  receiving  for  the  national  domain,  is  mere  trasli — 
base  rag^;  and  that  every  thing  is  tending  to  a  catastro- 
phe similar  to  that  of  1818;  but  I  did  not,  I  confess,  ex- 
pect to  hear  from  that  Senator  the  precroua  confeasioos 
wltich  he  uttered  yesterday.  All  that  I  had  prepared 
to  urge  upon  that  subject;  all  that  1  bad  anticipated, 
when  the  first  experiment  was  tried  upon  the  fiscal  con- 
cerns of  our  country;  all  the  danger  to  our  public  funds; 
and  all  the  consequent  destruction  of  the  credit  and  bua- 
ness  of  our  country,  which  every  one  who  possessed  the 
lea^t  rav  of  light  glimmering  into  the  future  foresaw, 
and  which  many  foretold  «rould  arise  from  leaving  the 
State  hanks  unchecked  and  unrestrained,  and  laakrng 
them  the  depositories  of  our  almost  unbounded  treas- 
ure, is,  as  he  concedes,  about  to  come  upon  us.  Hot, 
strange  to  be  told,  the  Senator  says  **  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  has  done  all  this.**  To  whom  does  the 
honorable  Senator  address  himself?  To  men  who  he 
believes  possess  ordinary  intellect  and  ordinary  informa- 
tion? The  honorable  Senator  rates  the  common  intel- 
ligence of  our  country  too  low,  if  he  believes  he  can  in- 
duce any  one  to  suppose,  even  for  a  moment,  that  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  has  been  deprived  of 
the  public  deposites,  whose  charter  has  expired  and 
ended,  that  bank  which  has  ceased  to  exist,  except  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  collecting  Its  debts  and  winding  op 
its  affairs,  has  caused  all  this  mighty  flood  of  bank  paper, 
which  now  pours  like  a  torrent  over  the  whole  land,  and 
drives  out  gold  and  silver  from  circulation.  One  thing 
should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  and  that  is  this: 
those  who  see  the  bank  paper,  which  is  so  abundant  in 
circulation,  know  whether  that  which  they  see  is  the 
paper  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  or  not.  XT  that 
is  pretty  profusely  mixed  with  the  notes  on  the  deposite 
bank%  the  people  may  give  credit  to  those  who  say  that 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  borne  its  part  in  produ* 
cing  the  evils  which  now  menace  us. 

I  am  fully  aware,  and  I  wish  the  country  to  be  appri- 
zed also,  that  these  immense,  unparalleled  sales  of  the 
public  lands  arise  from  a  diseased  condition  of  the  public 
currency.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  deceptive;  or,  rather, 
that  which  we  receive  for  them  is  not  money,  but  a 
cheat.  We  sell  for  cash,  in  form,  but,  in  effect,  on 
credit;  we  make  the  honest  purchaser — him  who  buys 
on  his  own  means,  and  for  his  own  use — pay  cash;  and 
we  sell  to  the  great  capitalists — those  who  are  connect- 
ed with  the  deposite  banks,  those  who  buy  tens  of  thou- 
sands and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  on  speculation, 
and  who  make  fortunes  by  it,  of  which  we  plain  men 
scarcely  have  a  conception— we  sell  them  on  credit, 
without  interest.  And  I  will  show  you  how:  There  are 
thirty  millions  of  the  public  money  deposited  in  these 
banks  without  interest,  and  there  it  is  to  remain  from 
year  to  year;  those  who  are  connected  a'ith  these  banks, 
or  who  find  favor  with  them,  borrow  this  money,  and 
lay  it  out  in  public  land;  it  is  paid  into  the  land  office; 
the  receiver  returns  it  to  the  banks  by  way  of  deposite, 
and  it  is  again  lent  out,  and  again  goes  the  round  of  pur- 
chasing land,  and  coming  again  into  bank.  You  see  at 
once,  sir,  the  advantage  this  gives  the  great  monopolist 
over  the  common  citizen,  who  depends  upon  his  own 
resources,  and  not  on  the  favor  of  Government,  for  his 
means  of  purchase.  The  man  or  the  company  with  two 
or  three  millions  of  money  may  cause  to  be  traversed 
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«very  desirable  portion  of  the  public  lands  by  their  aer- 
vmnt«  and  agents,  and  seize  upon  all  the  choicest  spots, 
before  the  farmer  who  seeks  for  himself  a  home  can 
examine  and  select  it.     And,  what  is  still  worse,  tiiere  is 
great  danger — and  I  am  told  that  that  state  of  things  has, 
io  some  cases,  been  found  to  exist — there  is  great  dan- 
ger that  the  land  officers  themselves,  or  some  one  in  the 
offices,  will  be  in  the  partnership  or  in  the  pay  of  these 
regularly  organized  bands.     Sir,  the  shocking  frauds 
which  have  taken  place  under  the  pre-emption  laws  have 
had  their  origin  in  this  source.    It  is  they  or  their  agents 
that  call  upon  the  poor  and  ignorant  families  residing  on 
the  public  lands,  and,  persuading  them  that  they  had  a 
right  to  do  so^  get  them  to  swear  that  the  man  and  his  wife 
cultivate  the  land  separately,  and  that  each  child,  from 
twenty-one  to  one  year  old,  cultivates  separately;  and  thus 
manufacture  eight  or  ten  pre-emption  claims  from  a  sin- 
gle family,  pay  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars  for  it,  get  out 
these  floats,  and  get  them  duly  assigned,  and  lay  them 
upon  lands  of  the  United  States  worth  thirty  or  forty 
dollars  per  acre.    Nay,  more;  I  have  been  advised  that 
there  is  a  regular  manufactory  of  those  pre-emption 
floats,  carried  on  under  the  same  auspices,  where  the 
papers  are  all  duly  made  out,  signed,  and  sworn  to,  leav- 
ing a  blank  for  the  purchaser  to  fill  up  with  whatever 
tract  of  land    he  may  choose.    Now,  it  is  self-evident 
that  these  things  could  not  be  carried  on  extensively 
vitbout  great  capital  embarked  in  it;  and  that  capital 
could  not  be  had,  and  thus  diverted  and  withdrawn^  from 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  country,  if  it  were  not  for 
its  accumulation  in  the  deposite  banks.     An  end  will  be 
put  to  all  this  fraud  more  safely  and  certainly  by  this  law 
than  in  any  other  mode  that  can  be  devised.     It  will 
abstract  the  accumulated  mass  of  the  public  treasure 
from  these  banks.     It  will  tap  these  great  reservoirs, 
which  send  forth  their  streams  of  corruption  through 
devious  channels,  and  over  the  whole  surface  of  our 
coantry.    As  it  is,  the  public  money  is  taken  and  made 
use  of  to  defraud  the  public  out  of  the  most  valuable  por- 
tions of  the  domain;  and,  after  all,  the  amount  of  money 
in  the  public  treasury  or  elsewhere  is  not  increased  by 
the  operation:  U  is  credit  borrowing  upon  credit,  and 
the  United  States  is  the  final  creditor,  who,  after  being 
defrauded  of  its  domain,  must  lose  at  last  even  the  show 
of  consideration  which  was  received  for  it.     It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  more  bungling,  wretched  system  than 
that  which  has  been  devised  tov  the  keeping  of  these  pub- 
lic funds. 

There  is  another  matter  closely  connected  with  the 
tbove,  in  which,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  funds  of  the 
United  States  in  some  of  these  deposite  banks  have  borne 
no  humble  part.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  by  the  14th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Dancing  Uabbit  creek,  made  with 
the  Chocuws  on  the  37th  of  September,  1830,  it  was  pro- 
vided that,  though  the  nation  removed  beyond  the  Mis- 
"^^Ppiy  each  head  of  a  family  who  wished  to  remain,  and 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  was  at  liberty  to 
do  SO;  and,  on  his  pving  in  his  name  to  the  agent  within 
A  limited  time,  he  became  entitled  to  a  section  of  land, 
to  be  selected  by  a  locating  agent;  and  smaller  quanti- 
ll^t  wefe  allowed  to  each  of  his  children.  It  appears 
by  document  No.  69,  laid  on  our  tables  some  time  since, 
Ihat  this  agent,  who  was  authorized  to  receive  and  regis- 
l^r  the  names  of  such  Indians  as  wished  to  remain, 
omitted  or  lost  some  of  the  names,  or  some  leaves  con- 
taming  the  names  of  Indians  having  made  such  applica- 
tion. The  subject,  therefore,  was  opened  by  order  of  the 
Preaident,  and  further  time  given  to  let  in  these  Indians, 
whose  names  were  so  omitted,  to  prove  their  rights. 

Here  was  an  opening  at  once,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
preemption  laws,  to  obtain  lands,  and  pay  for  them,  in 
whole,  or  in  part,  in  affidavits;  and  the  occasion  was,  as 
ft  niatter  of  course,  seized  upon  by  these  honest  gentle- 
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men.  Samuel  Gwyn;  the  register  of  the  office  of  Choc- 
chuma,  writes  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  on,4he  24th  of  September,  1835,  a  letter,  in 
which  are  the  following  paragraphs: 

<*  I  am  now  more  than  ever  satisfied  that  it  is  the 
settled  purpose  and  determination  of  a  set  of  speculators 
to  sweep  the  balance  of  the  Choctaw  country,  itnd^r  the 
pretended  claims  arising  under  the  14th  article  of  the 
treaty;"  and  he  adds,  speaking  of  the  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, above  referred  tOi  "But  advantage  has  been 
taken,  and  his  order,  limited,  as  it  is  on  its  face,  to  the 
last  Congress,  is  held  up  as  authority  for  sweeping  every 
acre  of  the  remaining  country,  under  ciroumstancea 
much  more  agg^vated  than  the  grand  Yazoo  speculation 
thirty-five  yeari  ago.  Hordes  of  Indians,  who  have  all 
plain  cases,  are  now  conjured  up,  and,  under  pretended 
purchases,  a  set  of  ravenous  speculators  are  sweeping 
every  thing  before  them.''  The  document  to  which  I 
have  referred  abounds  in  matter  of  this  kind,  and  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  its  details,  as  there  can  be 
seen  something  of  our  financial  affairs,  our  land  systeni« 
and  our  Indian  affairs,  at  a  point  ^here  they  all  meet 
and  touch. 

These  speculations  and  these  frauds — the  abundance 
of  public  money  deposited  in  banks,  whose  officers  were 
ready,  if  not  to  engage  themselves  in  the  business,  to 
lend  freely  to  those  who  did,  and  thus  aflTord  means  to 
these  large  and  powerful  combinations  to  carry  out  their 
schemes  of  rapine — have,  no  doubt,  very  much  aug- 
mented the  sales  of  public  lands,  though,  perhaps,  all 
combined,  they  have  not  much  increased  the  amount  of 
money  received  into  the  treasury;  for  the  rich  lands  in 
the  South  would  have  sold,  and  that  at  high  prices,  if 
they  could  have  been  brought  into  market  under  cir- 
cumstances which  would  give  room  for  fair  competition. 
If  those  fruitful  sources  of  fraud  be  cut  off,  and  the 
public  money  remain  in  those  deposite  banks,  without 
distribution,  the  sales  will  continue  large,  and  specula- 
tion will  run  hip^h;  but,  the  means  of  perpetrating  frauds 
being  cut  off,  it  will  be  that  kind  of  speculation  which» 
though  we  should  endeavor  to  prevent,  we  cannot  con- 
demn; for»  when  the  occasion  is  fairly  made,  a  man  is  no 
more  to  blame  for  endeavoring  to  better  his  circum- 
stances by  an  investment  in  land  \han  by  an  investment 
in  cotton  or  tobacco.  But  it  should  be  the  care  of  Gov- 
ernment, if  possible,  so  to  dispose  of  its  lands  that  they 
may  pass  direct  to  the  cultivator,  the  husbandman  him- 
self^ and  have  no  middle  man  between  them  to  make 
profit  out  of  both.  But  the  thing,  as  it  is  earned  oil 
now,  is  destructive  alike  to  the  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  morals  of  the  people. 

I  have  now  to  look  at  this  subject  in  another  and  a 
more  pleasing  aspect.  I  propose  to  touch  briefly  on  the 
leading  causes  which  operate  to  keep  up  the  permanent 
sales  of  the  public  lands,  independently  of  all  excess  of 
circulating  medium;  independently  of  all  temporary  ex- 
citement, all  the  rage  of  speculation,  all  its  success,  and 
all  its  reverses;  the  steady,  permanent,  and  enduring 
causes  which  cannot  cease  to  act  until  the  subject  on 
which  they  act  is  exhausted,  and  our  broad  domain  filled 
with  inhabiunts.  It  is  a  point  too  clear  to  require  argu- 
ment or  illustration,  that  the  sale  of  our  national  domain 
must  depend,  at  last,  on  the  increase  of  our  population. 
In  that  whole  range  of  country  east  of  the  Allegany 
mounUtns,  including  New  York  and  all  New  England* 
except  Maine,  and  southward  to  Georgia,  the  country 
is  very  nearly  filled  with  population;  and  the  agricultural 
portion  of  the  community  will  not  become  much  more 
numerous  within  that  extensive  district,  so  long  as  there 
are  new  lands,  accessible  within  a  reasonable  distance* 
and  at  a  moderate  price.  The  whole  increase  of  this 
population  f^o  into  the  towns  and  cities,  and  engage  In 
trade  or  manufactures,  or  they  emigrate.     In  the  year 
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1800,  which  is  a^  far  back  as  I  propose  to  extend  rey 
view  of  this  •object,  there  were  in  the  old  States,  (in 
which  I  include  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,)  about 
100,000,000  of  acres  of  wild  land,  that  belonged  not  to 
the  United  States,  but  to  the  several  States  themselves, 
or  to  individuals.  This  furnished  an  outlet  to  emigra- 
tion; and  thus,  for  a  series  of  years,  absorbed  ne&rly  the 
whole  increasing  population  of  the  old  States.  From 
1800  to  1835,  there  have  been  sold,  and  given  as  dona- 
tions, of  the  public  lands,  above  50,000,000  of  acres, 
nearly  all  of  which  is  actually  occupied;  so  that  there 
has  been  brought  into  actual  occupation,  within  thirty- 
five  years,  about  150,000,000  of  acres  of  wild  and  un- 
cultivated land;  that  is,  an  average  quantity  of  something 
more  than  4,000,000  of  acres  a  year.  The  population 
of  the  United  States  in  1800  was  about  5,300»000;  it  is 
now  about  14,500,000;  so  that,  if  the  new  land  continue 
to  come  into  occupancy  for  the  next  thirty-five  years  in 
the  same  ratio,  as  compared  with  the  population,  there 
will  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  United  States  into  those 
of  the  husbandman,  within  that  time,  about  400,000,000 
of  acres,  being  about  12,000,000  of  acres  a  year— less 
at  the  beginning,  and  more  towards  the  close  of  the 
period.  The  average  sales  for  the  first  ten  yesrs,  there- 
fore, will  not  be  less  than  8,000,000  of  acres  a  year, 
yielding  considerably  more  than  ^10,000,000. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  progress  of  our  population, 
its  steadiness  and  regularity  as  to  the  whole  Union,  and 
the  constant  principles  by  which  it  varies  in  its  several 
parts.  The  increase  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  States  has  been,  since  1790,  about  thirty.four  per 
cent,  in  ten  years;  varying,  in  the  whole,  not  more  than 
one  and  three  fourths  of  one  per  cent,  between  any 
periods  of  ten  years,  except  what  is  caused  in  one  of 
them  by  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  between  1800  and 

1801.  But,  deduct  from  that  series  of  ten  years  what 
Louisiana  has  added  to  it,  and  it  will  correspond,  very 
justly,  with  the  average  for  the  other  several  series. 
From  1800  to  1810,  Maine,  Vermont,  and  the  northern 
district  of  New  York,  increased  much  beyond  the  aver- 
age ratio;  they,  therefore,  received  immigration.  While 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  New  Jersey,  and  the  southern  district  of  New 
York,  have  an  increkse  very  much  below  the  average; 
they,  of  course,  gave  out  emigration,  a  part  of  which 
flowed  into  the  neighboring  States,  and  a  part  found  its 
way  westward,  to  Ohio.  At  the  same  time,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina,  and  South  Carolina,  sent  out  a  large  portion  of 
their  increase  in  emigration,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
great  relative  increase  of  western  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Georgia;  cast  and  west  Pennsylvania, 
during  that  period,  having  preserved  a  little  more  than 
the  average  increase,  and  receiving  more  emigration 
than  she  sent  out.  This  condition  of  things  gradually 
changed,  as  the  new  parts  of  the  old  States  and  the  older 
of  the  new  States  became  filled  with  population.  And, 
at  this  time,  in  addition  to  those  which  wen^  emigrating 
districts  in  1810,  the  State  of  Vermont,  the  northern 
district  of  New  York,  the  western  districts  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia,  and  the  SUtes  of  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee,  instead  of  receiving  and  absorb- 
ing the  population  of  the  adjoining  States  and  districts, 
pfiye  out  large  portions  of  their  own  increase,  which, 
joined  with  the  general  current,  flow  westward.  This 
fiood-tide  of  emigration,  constant  and  undeviating  in  its 
course,  holds  due  on,  and  will  continue  onward  until  it 
has  spread  over  and  filled  the  wide  national  domain,  and 
equalized  the  population,  according  to  natural  advan- 
tages, over  the  whole  land. 

It  is  not  merely  that  the  new  portions  of  the  old  States 
are  filled  with  population,  and,  instead  of  receiving,  send 
forth  their  emigrants:  but  the  great  barriers  to  emigra- 


tion, which  shut  out  the  broad  and  inviting  regions  of 
the  tVest  from  the  Atlantic  States,  are  broken  dovn 
and  removed;  our  roads  and  canals  across  the  AUegui^ 
mountains,  the  New  York  caoal.  Lake  Erie,  the  Ohi» 
canal,  and  Uie  steamboats  that  navigate  all  our  lakes  ind 
rivers,  have  almost  annihilated  space,  and  brought  the 
fair  and  fertile  lands  of  the  West  into  the  very  neighbor- 
hood of  our  Atlantic  cities. 

It  is  on  these  considerations  that  1  rest  my  estimate  ol 
the  sales  of  the  pubhc  lands,  the  regular  and  pemaneat 
sales  for  the  use  of  the  cultivator,  for  a  long  series  oi 
years  to  come.  Speculation  may  increase  them  foroae 
year;  disappointment  and  embarrassment  in  themonejed 
concerns  of  the  country  may  diminish  them  for  the  nexti 
but  these  are  the  constant  elements  which  now  act,  tnd 
which  must  continue  to  act  with  consUntly  incrcin| 
vigor;  and  from  these  1  infer  that,  if  our  land  systeobe 
preserved,  and  fairly  and  honestly  administered,  thenb 
will  hereafter  exceed  an  average  of  $10,000,000  per 
annum. 

I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  attack  estimates  in  advinc^ 
and  to  forget  them  when  they  are  verified  by  the  tnA. 
It  is  now  but  one  year  since  the  honorable  Senator  ff* 
South  Carolina,  now  near  me,  [Mr.  CALHouif,]  presented 
a  report  on  the  revenues,  with  a  view  to  the  gcoj** 
distribution  of  the  surplus  which  shouV]  remiia  wa 
subserving  all  the  wants  of  the  general  GovernmeijjjJJ 
report  in  which  he  shed  the  clear  sunlight  of  intellect 
and  intelligence  over  that  involved  and  intricate  subject. 
In  that,  he  estimated  the  amount  which  could  be  srt 
aside  for  distribution  annually  at  nine  millions;  •™J* 
was  charged  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  with  "W- 
lucination;"  a  word  selected,  and  repeated  with  eroplfr 
sis,  as  if  the  very  supposition  savored  of  madness  or  sell* 
delusion.  But,  mark  the  event.  The  Senator  fro* 
Missouri  now  admits  an  excess  much  beyond  that;  vMJ 
millions  larger;  but  now  there  is  a  new  excuse,  •"*'2" 
planation,  a  new  project.  The  currency  is  sll  "'^'V'Jj 
and  that  occasions  this  accumulation  of  money,  wdkb 
is  but  waste  paper,  mere  rags.  Be  it  so;  still  it  » *■* 
better  currency  which  was  promised  us  by  *^*f^'T' 
have  been  ignorantly  or  wantonly  tampering  with  t» 
currency  as  well  as  with  the  finances  of  the  ^rjl 
This  is  the  way  in  which  a  hard-money  currency  «^^r^ 
restored  to  us.  These  notes  on  the  depositc  wn^ 
which  are  able  to  cash  one  dollar  in  seven,  tfc  "* 
yellow  boys  which  were  to  glisten  in  the  long  w» 
purses  of  our  substantial  farmers.  The  result  ^^r^ 
amusing,  if  it  were  not  a  subject  too  serious  to  cxcii 

*"™**^*  .    11  •   (be 

But  since  the  money,  such  as  it  is,  is  "*''?*"*  ^'^-^it 

treasury,  and  now  when  we  seek  to  apply  it  to  *°^  JJjj 
pose,  so  useful  to  the  country  at  large,  we  ■''^'"'L^ 
a  project  new  and  fresh  coined,  for  the  avowed  P^^'P^J 
of  defeating  this  distribution.  It  is  proposed  ^^  p^ 
it  all  upon  our  navy  and  fortifications,  and »»  r[Jjj^ 
up  a  standing  army  to  man  the  fortifications.  ■^^^ 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  n>^''""*' JlJ^ 
that  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  will  ****vj,-,j 
of  pecun'niry  profit  to  the  people.  Modern  opin 
differ  some  little  from  the  old  notions  of  cconofl^^  ,^ 
retrenchment,  of  which  we  used  to  hear  w  "^"^ 
times  past.  •^'^ 

But  I  have  no  objections  to  any  expenditure*!  ,  jj^ 
reasonable  bounds,  which  can  be  made,  and  use  ^ 
made,  in  finishing  our  fortifications  and  ^^^^^fl^ 
navy;  and,  although  an  excessive  expenditure'  ^^ 
purpose  must  seriously  embarrass  business  in  ^^^c^ 
by  drawing  a  large  portion  of  the  treasure  of  tbcns  ^ 
to  the  seaboard,  and  disbursing  it  there,  yet  I  ^^^^^ 
cavil  upon  small  points,  even  in  that  respect.  ^  e^ 
not,  it  is  true,  like  well  to  have  all  the  vast  ji^^]^  tj,0fe 
country  drawn  to  one  point  or  to  one  line,  ^ 
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expended,  to  the  injury  of  all  the  rest;  and,  if  the 
amount  be  excessive,  not,  perhaps,  to  the  advantaf^e  of 
the  part  thus  favored.  The  whole  country,  and  all  its 
parts,  would  be  better  for  having  something  approach- 
xxifi  to  an  equality  of  distribution;  as  in  the  human  sys* 
tern,  all  the  frame  is  diseased  if  the  blood,  which  belongs 
to  the  whole,  and  which  was  formed  to  circulate  throuf^h 
the  whole  freely,  should  rush  from  the  head  to  the 
heart,  from  the  heart  to  the  head,  or  tend  in  excess  to 
any  i|tngle  member  or  limb. 

But  this  measure  of  expenditure  on  fortifications  and 
the  navy  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  when  rightly  viewed,  a 
measure  opposed  to  that  of  distribution.  It  may  be  used 
in  opposition  to  it,  and  it  may  be  pressed  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  it,  but  there  is  nothing  whatever  inconsisent 
in  them.  They  can  stand  together;  and,  if  both  be  adopt- 
ed, ihey  will  work  together  to  the  same  good  end,  that  of 
rescuing  the  public  mbney  from  the  hands  in  which  it  is 
improvidently  placed.  But  there  is  a  limit,  beyond  which 
it  is  worse  than  idle — a  limit  beyond  which  it  is  decep- 
tive— ^to  extend  these  appropriations  for  the  navy  and 
fortifications.  It  is  useless,  and  it  is  deceptive,  to  ap* 
propriate  sums  which  we  know  cannot  be  expended. 

We  well  know  that  our  appropriations  for  the  gradu* 
al  improvement  of  the  navy  have  not  yet  in  any  one  year 
been  expended.  The  navy  commissioners  report  a  bal- 
ance on  hand  of  the  appropriations  made  last  year  for  that 
object  of  ^1,497,245;  and  of  the  whole  appropriations  for 
the  navy,  for  all  purposes,  there  is  reported  a  balance  on 
hand  of  |3,714,033;  more  than  half  the  amount  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  I  do  not  say  that  there 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  no  addition  to  these  appropria- 
tions. It  may  be  that  more  energy  may  be  infused  into 
this  Department,  and  more  money  advantageously  ex- 
pended; but  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  increased  amount 
ought  not  to  be  very  great,  until  we  are  satisfied  of  our 
ability  to  apply  it. 

Our  prospect  is  certainly  not  more  flattering  of  ap' 
plying  large  extra  sums,  and  applying  them  usefully,  on 
oar  fortifications.  General  Gratiot,  the  chief  of  the  en- 
gineer corps,  in  his  report,  which  was  laid  on  our  tables 
with  the  President's  message  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session  of  1834-5,  says  that  the  officers  belonging 
to  that  corps  are  not  sufficient  for  the  duties  which  they 
are  constantly  called  on  to  perform;  that  ordinary  ap- 
propriations have  to  remain  unexpended,  or,  what  is  still 
worse,  be  unskilfully  applied,  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  experienced  engineers  to  attend  to  its  appli- 
cation. He  says  that  this  defect  cannot  be  supplied  by 
taking  individuals  from  civil  pursuits,  and  giving  them 
the  su|)erintendencef  and  that  much  money  has  been 
anprofitably  expended,  and  many  works  badly  exe- 
cuted, because  of  this  deficiency.  No  remedy  has  as 
yet  been  provided  for  this;  we  have  not  yet  increased 
our  corps  of  engineers,  and  we  cannot  do  it  immediate- 
ly in  a  way  to  give  them  efficiency.  We  may  increase 
the  corps  by  law,  but  we  cannot  by  law  give  immediate 
science  and  experience  to  such  increased  corps.  Nor 
can  civil  engineers  be  procured,  even  if  they  would  an- 
'Swerthe  purpose,  (which  General  Gratiot  says  they  will 
not;)  for  the  works  of  internal  improvement  within  the 
States,  canals,  railroads,  turnpikes,  projected  and  under 
construction,  occupy  all  the  civil  engineers  which  the 
country  affoitis,  and  create  a  demand  for  many  more. 

Nor  can  mechanics  and  laborers  be  procured  to  an 
indefinite  extent.  Even  in  the  last  year,  when  there 
was  no  new  appropriation  for  fortifications,  it  is  shown 
in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  accompanying 
the  President's  message  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  sesnon^  that  about  #100,000,  a  balance  of  the 
appropriation  of  the  previous  year  for  completing  Fort 
Schuyler,  on  Tbrog'a  neck,  near  New  York,  could 
not  be  expended  for  want  of  m^dianics  and  laborers. 


though  every  effort  was  made  to  procure  them,  north, 
as  far  as  Boston,  and,  in  the  interior,  even  to  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State  of  New  York.     And  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  from  this  part  of  the  country  comes 
almost  the  entire  efficient  force  which  constructs  our 
public  works  wheresoever  situated.     The  gentleman 
from  Alabama,   over  the   way,   observed,   some  days 
since,  (and  I  have  no  doubt  justly,)  that  very  little  of 
the  labor,  and  but  a  part  of  the  machinery  and  materi- 
als for  the  construction  of  public  works  were  furnished 
by  the  South;  that  the  contracts  were  all,  or  nearly  all, 
taken  in  the  North;  and  that  men  and  provisions,  and, 
in  fact,  materials,  were  brought  from  the  North  for  the 
construction.     Then,  if  mechanics  and  laborers  cannot 
be  procured  in  Boston,  Providence,  Connecticut,  or 
New  York,  to  do  a  small  amount  of  work,  such  as  that 
at  Fort  Schuyler,  it  would  seem  difficult  to  procure 
enough  on  the  seacoast  at  all  to  expend  several  millions 
in  the  same  kind  of  labor.     Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  the  great  fire  in  New  York,  which  consumed  so 
valuable  a  portion  of  that  flourishing  city,  has  caused 
an  absolute  and  pressing  demand  for  labor,   to   the 
amount  of  seven  or  eight  millions,  to  rebuild  it;  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  this,  wages  have  risen  to  an  un- 
usual height.     And  if  the  United  States  should  now,  or 
within  the  present  summer,  come  into  the  market  for 
an  unusual  amount  of  labor,  it  would  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  inhabitants  to  rebuild  their  city,  or  of  the 
United  States  to  expend  its  appropriations;  for  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  labor  in  a  whole  country  is  not  in- 
creased indefinitely  by  excessive  prices;  it  has  its  maxi- 
mum, beyond  which  it  cannot  pass. 

It  is  very  clear,  therefore,  to  my  mind,  that  no  such 
sums  can  be  expended  for  these  objects,  in  any  manner 
usefully  to  the  country,  as  will  lessen  the  amount  of  the 
present  surplus,  or  at  all  interfere  with  the  distribution 
proposed  by  this  bill.  I  felt  it  necessary  to  step  some- 
what out  of  my  way  to  observe,  upon  these  matters,  in 
consequence  of  the  repeated  declarations  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  that  the  adoption  of  the  one  measure 
must  be  the  defeat  of  the  other — that  they  could  not 
stand  together;  but  1  think  1  have  shown  that,  so  far  as 
bis  project  is  a  useful  and  a  practicable  one,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  at  all  opposed  to  the  principles  or  the  op- 
erations of  this  bill,  but  that  both  measures  concur  to 
the  same  end,  and  both  would  be  necessary  to  effect  a 
most  important  object — that  of  abstracting  the  public 
money  from  the  deposite  banks,  where  it  is  hoarded  and 
used  for  purposes  of  private  emolument,  and  of  spread- 
ing it  among  the  people,  and  applying  it  to  the  benefit 
of  all. 

This  bill  points  out  the  only  practicable  mode  in 
which  this  immense  surplus  can  be  disposed  of  usefully 
to  the  country.  All  approprfations  for  internal  im- 
provements, with  one  single  exception,  have  been  put 
down  by  the  veto  of  the  President  and  the  determined 
policy  of  the  times.  An  amendment  of  the  constitti- 
tion,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  distribute,  generally,  the  sur- 
plus revenue,  is  wholly  impracticable;  and,  if  liable  to 
no  other  objection,  it  cannot  come  in  time  to  prevent 
the  evil  with  which  we  are  threatened.  No  one  pro- 
poses to  disturb  the  tariff,  in  order  to  lessen  the  re- 
ceipts from  customs;  and  the  proposed  reduction  of  the 
price  of  the  public  lands  would  produce  nothing  Imt 
evil.  It  ia  important,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  the 
pubUo  lands  should,  so  far  as  general  regulations  can  di- 
rect them,  pass  at  once  from  the  Government  into  the 
hands  of  the  husbandman:  in  other  words,  that  there 
should  be  as  little  inducement  as  possible  for  specula- 
tion in  those  lands.  They  should  be  sold  at  as  low  a 
price  as  possible  not  to  invite  speculation;  but  they 
should  not  be  brought  down  so  low  as  to  encourage  it| 
I  for,  if  they  are,  it  places  large  quaufities  at  once  in  the 
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bands  of  companies  and  individuals,  embarrasses  the  set- 
tlement of  the  country,  and  raises  the  price  on  the  hus- 
bandman. Such  would  be  the  undoubted  effect  of  re- 
ducinfl^  the  price  of  the  public  land  at  this  time.  It 
would  enable  the  capitalist,  who  proposes  to  inyest  his 
iniHion  in  lands,  to  buy  a  larger  quantity  with  it,  or  to 
hold  up  his  purchase  longer,  and  realize  a  better  profit; 
but  the  public  at  large,  the  emigrants,  who  purchase  to 
till  the  soil,  would  suffer  by  it.  It  wDuld  be  no  reduc- 
tion, but  the  very  reverse,  to  them. 

There  is,  then,  no  safe,  practicable,  and  constitution- 
al mode  of  disposing  of  the  public  lands,  and  of  re- 
ducing the  surplus  funds,  which  all  admit  to  be  an  evil 
rather  thart  a  blessing,  except  by  the  distribution  pro- 
posed by  this  bill;  and  I  will  now  proceed,  with  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  Senate,  to  examine  our  constitutional 
power  to  make  this  distribution. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  Congress  possesses  the 
general  power  of  collecting  revenue  for  the  purposes 
of  distribution;  my  opinion,  though  I  have  not  fully  ex- 
amined the  subject,  is,  that  we  do  not  possess  it.  Those 
who  hold  that  we  do,  must,  as  I  suppose,  derive  the 
power  from  the  8th  section  of  the  Ist  article  of  the  con- 
stitution, which  provides  that  Congress  shall  have  pow- 
er **  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  and  imposts;  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States.*'  But  this  con- 
fines the  purpose  for  which  the  taxes,  duties,  and  im- 
posts, may  be  laid,  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  and  pro- 
riding  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare; 
and,  consequently,  limits  the  use  which  may  be  made  of 
the  public  funds  so  collected.  The  committee  did  not, 
in  their  report  on  this  subject,  think  proper  to  rest  the 
proposed  measure  on  this  ground;  and  I  do  not,  in  any 
manner,  rely  upon  it  now,  though  I  am  aware  it  has 
been  a  favorite  doctrine  of  many  intelligent  men,  who 
hold  to  a  strict  construction  of  the  constitution.  I  rest 
this  (question  entirely  on  the  special  circumstances  at- 
tending the  grant  of  these  lands  to  the  United  States, 
and  that  clause  in  the  3d  section  of  the  4th  article  of 
the  constitution  which  gfives  Congress  unlimited  power 
to  dispose  of  the  national  domain. 

I  propose  to  examine  one  only  of  the  deeds  of  cession, 
namely,  that  of  Virginia;  because,  as  relates  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  soil,  all  the  other  deeds  conform,  sub- 
aUntially,  to  that;  there  is,  I  believe,  this  difference 
only,  that  the  deed  of  Georgia  was  made  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution;  that  of  Virginia  and  the 
other  Slates  before  it.  At  the  time  the  deed  of  cession 
from  Virginia  was  made  and  accepted,  the  SUtes  were 
held  together  by  the  articles  of  confederation  of  1778; 
which,  by  its  8lh  article,  provides  ••  that  all  charges  of 
war,  and  other  expenses  that  shall  be  incurred  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare,  and  allowed  by 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  be  de- 
frayed out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  shall  be  sup- 
plied by  the  several  SUtcs."  The  articles  then  go  on 
to  fix  the  proportions  which  each  State  shall  contribute, 
and  then  declare  that  **  the  taxes  for  paying  that  pro- 
portion shall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the  authority  of  the 
several  States.  Such  was  the  Union,  so  far  as  regards 
its  financial  system,  at  the  time  the  Virginia  deed  of 
cession  was  executed  and  delivered;  and  to  this  state  of 
things,  on  every  sound  principle  of  construction,  must 
its  provisions  apply.  The  clause  in  that  deed  of  cession 
which  relates  to  the  subject  immediately  under  consider- 
ation is  as  follows: 

**  That  all  the  lands  within  the  territory  so  ceded  to 
the  United  States  shall  be  considered  as  a  common  fund 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as 
have  become,  or  shall  become,  members  of  the  con- 
federation, Virginia  inclusive,  according  to  their  usual  I 
respective  proportions  in  the  general  charge  and  ex-  ' 


penditures;  and  shall  be  faithfully  and  bonafide  da- 
posed  of  for  that  purpose,  and  for  no  other  uie  or  par. 
pose  whatsoever.'*  I  have  thrown  out  of  the  ibove 
sentence  a  clause  which  does  not  bear  upon  the  qiiestjos, 
for  the  purpose  of  freeing  it  of  extraneous  matter,  uid 
of  bringing  all  the  members  of  the  sentence  u  doedf 
together  as  possible.  It  is  now  clear  and  explicit  is  iH 
directions,  and  not  easily  roimmderstood. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  lands  granted  by  VirgiiutHt 
not  a  grant  to  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
the  United  States  in  any  way,  as  the  beneficial  grsntee. 
The  United  States  holds  those  lands  in  the  cbineterof 
trustee,  and  is  required  to  dispose  of  them  bonsfide  fcr 
the  use  and  benefit  of  those  for  whom  the  trust  iid6 
dared  in  the  deed,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpoe 
whatsoever.  If  it  had  been  intended  to  make  the  pro* 
ceeds  of  the  land  a  fund,  which  should,  at  ill  tfct^ 
and  in  all  eases,  go  into  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  remain  there  until  wanted  for  the  conaoi 
purposes  of  the  confederacy,  that  idea  would  have  ben 
very  easily  expressed,  and  it  would  have  been  dose  is 
words  very  different  from  those  actually  used  io  tke 
deed:  a  simple  declaration  that  the  proceeds  of  the  bsdi 
should  be  applied  to  the  common  purposes  of  the  eos- 
federation— the  payment  of  debta,  the  common  defence 
or  the  same  purposes  to  which  taxes  were  to  be  sppW 
would  have  conveyed  the  idea  that  the  fund,  whea^^ 
ceived,  was  to  be  a  joint  fund,  and  not  liable  to  djitribo- 
tion;  but  the  more  closely  we  look  at  the  languapw 
this  clause  in  the  deeil  of  cession,  the  more  concluareir 
does  it  convey  the  idea  that  distribution,  in  some  ereat, 
was  in  contemplation  of  those  who  drew  the  instnimcat. 
It  is  ••  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  Uniirt 
States  as  have  become,  or  shall  become,  memben  fl 
the  confederation,  Virginia  incluwve."  If  distributioi 
was  not  intended,  why  say  any  thing  more  than  tbitij 
was  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States/  It 
would  then  have  been  received  into  the  common  tres** 
ry,  and  have  been  applied  to  the  common  purposes* 
the  confederation,  whoever  might  be  its  members;  bat 
the  deed  is  framed  with  a  view  to  the  individuals  i1» 
are  to  share  in  the  trust— not  to  ita  application,  m  tw 
aggregate,  to  the  common  purposes  of  the  country.  K 
it  be  not  so,  why  use  the  term  «*  Virginia  incluaiT^ 
If  this  were  a  fund  to  be  used  in  no  way  but  jointly,  m 
expression  would  be  idle;  but,  with  a  view  to  distribute 
amongst  those  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  trust,  it  «■ 
well  applied.  It  shows  that,  though  Virginia  mjo«  JJ* 
grant,  part  of  that  grant  was  for  her  own  benefit;  tw 
she  was  grantor  and  grantee  in  the  same  deed;  and,  lU 
she  is  declaring  the  use,  she  expressly  declares  that  ine 
is  to  come  in  for  a  portion  of  that  use.  This  was  doi^ 
lest  she  might  be  cut  out,  because  she  was  grantor,  •» 
because  she  had  made  certain  reservations  for  her  oj 
benefit,  or  the  benefit  of  her  citizens,  in  the  same  dew- 
I  do  not  say  that  such  expression  wan,  in  that  case,  ne- 
cessary to  give  her  a  share  in  the  fund  to  be  distributefli 
but  it  was  natural  and  proper  to  insert  it,  m  order » 
avoid  misconstruction  and  cavil.  . . 

Under  this  deed  of  cession,  and  in  execution  of  tlj» 
trust,  it  would,  I  think,  be  competent  for  Con^w 
pay  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government  out  w 
the  proceeds  of  these  lands,  if  those  proceeds  ^^^.^ 
cessary  for  that  purpose;  for  it  would  be  substantwf 


disposing  of  them  in  conformity  with  that  trust.  Co  • 
gress,  as  the  trustee  for  all  the  States,  ^oidB^M^^ 
money  which  must  be  used  bonafide  for  the  henefit^^ 


all.  Congress  also  has  power  to  lay  and  collect  a  iw 
in  the  same  proportion  in  which  this  trust  fund  ^^j^ 
applied,  and  to  the  same  amount,  on  all  .the  ^^*^.£,| 
this  condition  of  things,  it  is  consistent  with  the  futon' 
discharge  of  the  trust  to  apply  that  fund  to  the  ^^ 
purposes  of  Government;  omit  to  distribute,  and  oS" 
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o  bj  the  Uz.  But  the  case  i«  wholly  different  when  [ 
hit  trust  fund  has  accumulated  in  the  treasury^  and  is 
lot  wanted  for  the  common  purposei,  and  will  save  the 
mpositioD  of  no  tax  by  remaming^  and  accumulating.  It 
;heo  can  receive  no  other  application,  bonafide  for  the 
»enefit  of  all  the  Statea,  than  by  distribution  among  them 
dl.  If  we  had  remained  down  to  the  present  time  a 
Eonfederation,  as  we  were  by  the  articles  of  1778,  and  if 
this  large  surplus  had  in  any  manner  found  its  way  into 
ihe  public  treasury,  and  if  the  land  conveyed  to  us  under 
the  deed  of  cession  were,  as  it  now  is,  pouring  in  its 
millions  annually,  would  any  one  doubt  that  it  ought  in 
justice  and  good  fai(h  to  be  distributed  among  the  States 
in  pursuance  of  the  trust  ^  Good  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
general  Government  would  certainly  require  it;  and 
equity,  as  between  individuals  under  similar  circum- 
itances,  would  compel  it.  But  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  United  States  as  a  contracting  party  are  in  nowise 
changed  by  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  The  first 
section  of  the  sixth  article  of  that  instrument  declares 
••  that  all  debts  contracted,  and  all  engagements  entered 
ioto,^before  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  be  as 
valid  against  the  United  SUtes  under  this  constitution  as 
under  the  confederation $"  and  the  framers  of  the  consti- 
tution, when,  in  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article, 
ti>ey  give  Congress  general  power  over  the  public  lands, 
seem  to  have  had  these  deeds  of  cession  and  the  rights 
of  the  SUtes  under  them  in  mind;  for  they  provide  in 
the  same  section  that  nothing  in  that  constitution  **  shall 
be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  Uni- 
ted SUtes,  or  of  any  particular  SUte."  All  contracts, 
therefore,  which  were  made  under  the  old  confedera- 
tion, whether  with  individuals  or  SUtes,  continue  to  be 
binding;  and  all  engagemenU  entered  into  must  be  exe- 
cuted, as  they  would  have  been  if  we  bad  continued 
merely  a  federal  alliance. 

•   There  is  another  argument  of  much  weight,  founded 
on  the  clause  in  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article 
of  the  constitution,  wherein  it  is  provided  •*  that  Con- 
P^  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
«iles  and  reg-ulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States."    Or,  if  we  cast 
out  of  the  sentence  all  that  does  not  bear  upon  the  sub- 
^*  the  provision  is,  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
dispose  of  the  territory  of  the  United  SUtes.     For  what 
purpose?    It  it;  unlimited  and  unrestrained  as  to  object 
K*****  nunner?     Equally  without  limiution.      To 
what  use  apply  the  proceeds?    This  clause  of  the  con- 
■titution  is  silent  as  to  all  this.    Therefore,  the  power  is 
nnlunited,  unless  it  be  elsewhere  restrained,  or  iU  object 
or  extent  defined.     But  this  clause  dfclares  for  itself 
«[at  It  ••shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any 
cliims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State." 
The  first  section  of  the  sixth  article  makes  all  the  con- 
tracts of  the  confederation  valid,  and  the  deeds  of  cession 
l^uire  Congress  to  dispose  of  the  lands  bonafide  for 
w«  use  of  all  the  States,  and  for  no  other  use  or  pur- 
pose whatever.   Thus,  the  general  power  given  to  Con- 
gress over  these  lands  in  the  third  section  of  the  fourth 
•'^•cle  is  limited  and  restrained  by  the  righU  of  the  sev- 
«jai  SUtes  to  this  distribution  under  the  deeds  of  ces- 
non;  but  it  would  seem  that  it  has  no  other  limit. 
Ja*  ^  ^^^  ^^^  acquired  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
™  ^*ofida,  it  comes,  without  limitation  or  restraint, 
'rt^^u^*  provisions  of  the  third  section  of  the  fourth 
article.    Congress  has  power  to  dispose  of  it;  and  that 
power  would  seem  to  be  unlimited,  except  that  it  must  be 
^•posed  of  justly  and  rightfully,  pursuant  to  the  general 
porpose  and  intent  of  Government.  Let  it  be  remarked, 
/^t  the  objecU  for  which  Uxes,  imposts,  and  excises, 
^y  be  laid  and  collected  are  particularly  specified; 


for  which  it  might  be  constitutionally  collected.  There 
is  no  such  limitation  here,  in  regard  either  to  purposes 
or  objecU.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  these  lands, 
for  which  there  is  no  compact,  might  be  disposed  of  as 
Congress  may,  in  their  discretion,  think  advantageous 
to  the  country. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treks- 
ury  (and,  indeed,  this  opinion  has  been  long  prevalent) 
that  the  purchases  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  were  made 
out  of  funds  derived  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands. 
Hence,  in  all  the  estimates  which  have  been  furnished 
us  for  many  years  past  of  the  costs  of  the  public  lands, 
and  the  expenses  attending  their  mana(>^ement,  we  find, 
as  items,  the  cost  of  the  Territories  of  Louisiana  and 
Florida.  If  this  be  ^correct — ^if  the  pQblic  lands  have 
been  made  the  fund  out  of  which  this  large  purchase 
has  been  paid— the  lands  in  those  Territories  are  bound 
at  once  by  the  same  principle  of  distribution  with  those 
held  under  the  deeds  of  cession.  It  is  a  reinvestment 
by  the  trustee  of  the  trust  fund,  and  the  trust,  according 
to  the  weIl>known  principles  of  equity,  follows  it, 
wheresoever  invested. 

These  considerations,  Mr.  President,  have  satisfied 
me  that  we  have  the  constitutional  power  to  distribute 
the  nett  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  in  due  proportion 
among  the  several  States;  that,  as  to  the  lands  conveyed 
to  us  by  the  several  States,  we  not  only  have  the  power 
to  distribute,  but  that  it  is  our  solemn  duty  to  do  so.  It 
is  a  sacred  trust  reposed  in  the  confederacy  by  individual 
States,  which  we,  by  the  constitution^  bounid  ourselves 
to  execute,  and  which  can  in  no  other  manner  be  exe- 
cuted  in  good  faith,  and  according  to  the  intent  of  those 
who  created  the  trust.  The  next  inquiry  that  presenU 
itself  is,  whether  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  public  lands, 
after  defraying  all  expenses  with  which  they  are 
chargeable,  are  equal  in  amount  to  the  sum  proposed  to 
be  distributed  by  this  bill. 

In  a  report  of  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury,  made  in 
answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  and  now  lying  on 
ourUbles,  (doc.  No.  80,)  the  whole  nett  proceeds  or 
receipts  into  the  treasury  from  the  public  lands,  to  the 
30th  of  September,  1835,  is  sUted  at  158,619,538. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  same  paper  shows 
that  the  public  lands  have  paid  "certifi- 
cates of  public  debt  and  army  warants,"      $984^189 
In  United  States  stock,  -  -         257,660 

And  in  military  scrip,  (the  precise  amount 
not  shown,  as  it  is  blended  with  forfeited 
land  stock,  but  is  about)  •  -      1,500,000 

This,  if  we  add  to  it  the  above  sum  of      -    58,619,528 

Makes  the  sgg^egate,  in  cash  and  public 
securities,  to  the  30ih  September,  1835,  $61,361,377 

In  addition  to  this,  the  public  lands  have 
paid  in  miliury  bounties,  partly  for  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  partly  fur  the  bte 
war,  a  large  sum,  which  1  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  estimate,  but  it  amounts  to  several 
millions.  But  if  we  add  to  the  afore- 
named sum  of  $61,361,377,  the  receipU 
for  the  last  quarter  of  1835,     -  -     6,033,410 


We  have  of  the  aggregate  nett  proceeds  to 
the  Ist  of  January,  1836,  a  fraetion  more 
than  •  -  -  . 


$67,000,000 


jnerefore,  the  power  of  Congress  has  been  held  limited,  | 
» the  application  of  money  so  cojlected,  to  the  obj 


The  same  document  gives  the  cost  of  the  public 
lands,  and  the  whole  expense  of  their  management,  at 
$57,652,207.  But  in  this  is  included  the  whole  cost  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  amounting,  with  the  interest  paid 
upon  it,  to  a  little  more  than  $30,000,000.  Now  this, 
it  must  be  obvious  to  any  one,  is  an  excessive  and  un- 
objects  I  warranUble  charge  upon  the  fund.    Those  Territories 
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were  not  purchased  Tor  the  toil  only;  and  the  public  land 
should  not  be  charfi^ed,  in  any  acconnt  current  against 
it,  with  the  whole  amount  of  that  purchase.  Admitting 
half  the  value  to  be  the  soil,  one  half  the  jurisdiction 
and  the  outlet  to  the  ocean  throug-h  the  great  river  of 
the  West,  which  is  conceding  tenfold  too  much  in  favor 
of  the  Secretary's  account,  it  will  reduce  the  whole 
amount  of  his  charge  against  the  lands  to  a  little  less  than 
$43,000,000. 

But  his  account  against  the  lands  is  excessive  in 
another  larg«  item,  lie  has  charged  the  whole  expense 
of  the  Indian  bureau,  Indian  wars,  Indian  treaties,  and 
Indian  intercourse  in  all  its  forms,  amounting  to  more 
than  $17,500,000,  to  the  public  lands.  Now,  so  much 
of  this  as  was  pkid  for  the  purchase  of  lands  from  the 
Indians  is  rightfully  put  down  in  this  account,  but  no 
more.  It  is  probably  overcharged  by  about  $10,000,000; 
but  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  this  with  certainty. 
This  would  reduce  the  charge  against  the  lands  to  about 
$33,000,000.  To  that  sum  should  be  added  about 
$3,000,000  for  the  five  per  cent,  of  the  nett  proceeds 
paid  over  by  compact  to  the  new  States,  and  we  have 
$36,000,000  as  the  whole  cost  of  the  lands,  and 
$67,000,000  their  nett  proceeds;  leaving  to  the  credit 
of  the  fund  $31,000,000.  The  whole  amount  proposed 
to  be  divided  on  the  1st  of  January,  1836,  the  time  to 
which  1  bring  down  this  estimate,  is  a  little  more  than 
$21,000,000,  leaving  still  a  balance  io  favor  of  the  lands 
of  about  $10,000,000. 

Having  attempted  to  show  (and  I  hope  successfully) 
-that  there  is  a  surplus  in  the  treasury  sufficient  to  make 
this  distribution,  without  trenching  upon  any  of  the 
wants  of  the  country;  that  we  can  distribute  the  sum 
proposed,  and  still  retain  more  than  can  be  advantage- 
ously applied  to  all  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  pur- 
poses of  Government;  having  shown  that,  among  all  the 
other  expedients  for  disposing  of  the  surplus  treasure, 
no  one  that  is  practicable  is  entitled  to  the  favor  of  the 
country,  or  would  redound  to  its  prosperity;  having 
shown  that  this  bill  is  not  only  constitutional,  but  that 
aomlthing  of  the  kind  is  required  of  us  by  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  compacts  which  it  recognises  and  sanctions; 
and  having  established  the  fact,  that  there  is  of  the  nett 
proceeds  of  the  lands,  after  paying  all  that  is  justly 
chargeable  upon  them,  a  fund  sufficient,  and  more  than 
aufficient,  to  meet  the  provisiona  of  this  bill,  I  will  now 
consider  the  measure  in  some  of  its  details,  and  endeav- 
or to  show  that  in  those  also  it  is»  between  all  portions  of 
the  Union,  right  and  just. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  bill  which  in  this  re- 
spect requires  explanation  is,  the  grant  to  each  of  the 
new  States  often  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  sold  within  its  limits. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  I  have  held  the  United  States 
bound  by  the  terms  of  their  compact  to  dispose  of  these 
lands  bonafide  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  States,  and  that 
they  ought  to  distribute  the  proceeds  faithfully  and 
equally  among  all  the  States,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive proportions  in  the  general  charge  and  expenditure. 
This  ten  per  cent,  rests  upon  a  ground  connected  with 
the  administration  of  this  trust,  which  1  think  I  can  easily 
explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Senate.  It  will  be  rec- 
ollected that  tiie  United  States,  by  compacts  with  the 
new  States,  gives  them  five  per  cent,  of  the  nett  pro- 
ceeds for  making  roads  to  and  within  them,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  States  giving  up  the  right  of  taxing  the  pub- 
lic lands  for  five  years  after  they  shall  have  been  sold. 
This  is  no  gift  or  gratuity  to  the  new  States,  but  a  bar- 
gain with  them,  and  a  hard  one. 

l*he  public  lands  derive  an  additional  value  from  the 
public  improvements  made  within  those  States  in  which 
they  lie.  Those  lands,  it  is  true,  ought  not  to  contribute 
any  thing  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  Government;  but. 


they  ought  to  contribute  for  those  improvementt  which 
enhance  their  value  in  common  with  the  vmlue  of  the 
other  lands  in  such  States.  If  the  small  landholderacoii- 
tribute,  by  way  of  taxation,  to  construct  %  road  or  canal, 
and  And  their  indemnity  in  the  increased  value  of  their 
land,  ought  not  the  United  States,  as  the  great  land- 
holder, whose  domain  is  equally  increased  in  Talae,  ta 
contribute  in  like  proportion?  It  is  certainly  just  thajb 
they  should.  In  the  management  of  this  trust  fund  pla^ 
ced  in  their  hands,  the  United  States  ought  to  do  wlial 
an  intelligent  and  judicious  trustee  in  private  life  ought 
to  do.  If  a  contribution  to  extend  a  great  and  valuable 
improvement  through  the  lands  so  held  in  trust  will  oake 
the  whole  fund  more  valuable,  the  trustee  ought  to  naake 
the  contribution;  and  if  he  fail  to  do  ao^  he  does  not  do 
all  that  is  in  his  power  for  the  benefit  of  bn  etatui  fwe 
trust.  The  contributions  made  heretofore  bj  the  Uai* 
ted  States  to  great  works  of  internal  improveiDent  in  the 
States,  have  been  made  partly  upon  this  principle;  t^at 
to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Alabama,  for  their  several 
canals,  distinctly  so;  and  who  can  say  that  tkiooe  gnmts^ 
which  leave  the  aggregate  value  of  the  land  grester  than 
before  they  were  made,  are  not  an  application  of  the 
fund  bonafide  for  the  benefit  of  all  entitled  to  share  in  it? 

On  this  principle  it  is  that  ten  per  cenL  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  lands  in  the  new  States  is,  in  the  first  place, 
set  ap.trt  by  this  bill  to  the  States  for  the  purposes  of 
internal  improvement.  It  is  supposed  to  be,  as  nearif 
as  can  be  ascertained,  the  just  proportion  which  the 
United  States,  as  the  great  landholder,  ought  to  contrib* 
ute  to  the  improvements  made  by  the  States  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  public  lands,  and  which  enhancs 
their  value.  The  appropriation  is  liberal,  but  not  so 
beyond  the  pale  of  right  and  justice.  The  old  States 
ought  not  to  object  to  it;  and,  on  a  full  view  of  the  su^ 
ject,  I  am  satisfied  they  will  not.  If  they  look  upon  it 
as  a  mere  concession,  a  gift  without  any  equitable  con- 
sideration whereon  to  rest,  they  might,  and  perhaps  they 
ought  to,  oppose  it;  but,  if  1  have  viewed  this  subjeot 
right,  such  is  by  no  means  its  real  character.  It  is  d(^ 
ing  to  the  new  States  nothing  more  than  justice  in  aid- 
ing them  to  perform  works  which  profit  the  whole  Union, 
and  by  which  the  whole  Union  prospers.  I  have  soae- 
times  heard  it  said  that  these  favors  to  the  new  States 
were  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  the  old,  because  it  was 
the  old  thirteen  that  achieved  our  independence,  and 
purchased  with  their  blood  and  treasure  the  beautiiul 
country  which  now  composes  those  new  and  flourishing 
States  to  which  they  are  asked  to  extend  these  other  fii- 
yors.  This  is  true  to  the  letter;  but  it  avails  nothing, 
in  point  of  argument.  It  is  not  the  soil  or  the  limits  of 
the  old  States  that  made  this  conquest,  and  conferred 
these  favors  upon  future  generations.  It  was  their  soa& 
And  many  of  those  who  fought  hardest  and  longest  in 
this  contest,  who  sacrificed  aU  their  time,  their  taleots^ 
and  their  fortunes,  in  the  glorious  struggle,  the  war  be- 
ing ended,  were  compell^  to  adopt  the  alternative  of 
living  in  poverty  among  those  with  whom  they  had  once 
lived  in  afHuence,  or  go  and  encouifter  new  toils  and 
new  perils,  and  g^in  themselves  a  home  and  a  compe* 
tence,  and  build  up  new  States,  in  the  West.  The  ear- 
liest emigrants  to  Ohio  were  of  the  officers  and  soldiers^ 
and  the  sons  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. They  were  generally  of  the  less  wealthy  and  the 
less  fortunate,  but  not  the  least  brave  and  patriotic,  of 
the  men  of  those  days. 

For  the  reasons  already  urged,  I  consider  the  ten  per 
cent,  to  the  new  States  perfectly  just  on  principle.  The 
proper  amount  cannot  be  settled  with  accuracy,  becausa 
it  admits  only  of  general  reasoning;  but  every  considersp 
tion  that  1  have  been  able  to  bestow  upon  the  subject 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sum  fixed  upon  i% 
as  near  as  possible,  right. 
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If  it  be  so  considered,  it  will  aid  us  in  settling^  another 
branch  of  the  subject — I  mean  the  fi^rant  of  land  to  sev- 
eral of  the  new  States,  which  is  contained  in  the  bill: 
tliat  is,  500,000  acres  to  each  of  the  new  States  which 
has  received  no  grant;  and  so  much  as  will  make  500,000 
to  e»ch  of  those  which  has  received  less  than  that 
amount.  , 

If  it  be  now  just  to  give  to  each  of  the  new  Slates  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  within  them,  it  has  been  so  at  all  times  heretofore; 
and  the  States  which  have  not  received  it  have  not  been 
justly  dealt  by.  The  United  States  has  profited  by  their 
improvements,  without  bearing  its  due  proportion  of  the 
expense  of  making  them.  But  it  will  be  found  that  this 
proposed  grant  of  500,000  acres  to  each  of  the  new 
States  will  make  a  near  approach  to  justice  in  this  re- 
spect; not  exact,  it  is  true,  but  approaching  it  nearly. 
Ohio  and  Indiana  will  have  received  something  less  than 
they  are  entitled  to;  the  other  new  States  something 
more.  Down  to  the  1st  of  January,  1833,  (the  time 
that  the  distribution  is  to  commence  by  the  terms  of  this 
bill,)  there  had  been  paid  into  the  public  treasury,  for 
land  sold  in  Ohio,  something  more  than  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars,  including  the  public  securities,  which  were 
equivalent  to  cash.  Ten  per  cent,  upon  this  sum  would 
have  fpven  Ohio  $1,500,000:  she  has,  in  fact,  received 
933,937  acres  of  land,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which,  at  the  minimum  price, 
is  worth  $1,153,000;  less,  by  $348,000,  than  her  ten  per 
cent.  Down  to  the  same  day,  the  sales  in  Indiana 
brought  into  the  public  treasury  about  $7,000,000,  of 
which  the  ten  per  cent,  would  be  $700,000.  Indiana^ 
with  what  she  has  received,  and  is  to  receive,  if  this  bill 
pass,  will  have  500,000  acres,  equal  in  value  to  $635,000; 
being  $75,000  less  than  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  nett  pro- 
ceeds of  the  lands  in  the  State.  Alabama  would  receive, 
within  a  small  fraction,  her  ten  per  cent.;  and  the  other 
new  States  something  more  than  theirs:  so,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  bill  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  just,  as  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  States,  and  approaching  nearly 
to  equality  among  the  new  States — the  oldest  among  the 
new  States  getting  less  than  their  due;  the  younger 
States  something  more  than  theirs.  But  this,  again,  is 
compeTisated  by  the  rapidly  increasing  population  of  the 
new  States,  which  gives  them,  near  the  close  of  each 
period  of  ten  years,  before  adjusting  the  federal  popu- 
lation, greater  relative  numbers  than  they  are  rated  at: 
so  that,  at  last,  it  is  as  nearly  equal  and  just  as  it  can  be 
made,  where  mathematical  certainty  is  not  to  be  arri- 
ved at. 

But  we  have  been  told  that  this  bill  holds  out  a  lure 
to  the  people,  to  lead  them  astrsy  from  the  path  of  their 
political  duty;  thut  it  addresses  their  sordid  passions; 
and  that  it  is  a  bribe  to  the  people  and  to  the  States. 
And  who  tell  us  this?  Those,  sir,  who  have  this  money, 
the  money  of  the  people,  safe  and  snug  in  their  own 
cofiersy  or  in  the  coffers  and  vaults  of  corporations  un- 
der their  control.  It  is  they  who  tell  us  that  we  address 
the  sordid  passions  of  men  when  we  tell  them  that  the 
public  treasur.e,  which  is  not  wanted  for  the  public  use, 
but  which  is  used  for  private  emolument,  is  theirs;  and 
that,  by  compact,  and  in  fulfilment  of  a  trust,  it  ought 
to  be  distributed  among  the  States,  to  lighten  their  bur- 
dens, and  to  advance  their  prosperity.  As  welt  might 
the  trustee  of  a  private  fund  say  to  those  for  whom  he 
holds  it,  that  it  was  mean  and  sordid  in  them  to  demand 
It  of  him;  that  the  love  of  gold  was  a  base  passion,  and 
they  ought  not  to  cherish  but  to  rise  above  its  influence. 
So  say  the  banks  which  have  the  money  of  the  people  in 
their  vaolls,  and  who  are  dividing  their  hundreds  of 
thousands,  yearly,  out  of  its  proceeds;  so  say  they,  or 
railier  those  who  stand  their  champions  on  this  floor,  to 
all  who  assert  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  people  to 


the  enjoyment  of  what  is  their  own.  But  gentlemen  say 
that  the  paying  over  of  this  money  would  be  a  bribe — 
there  is  corruption  in  it.  Now,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend, exactly,  the  accusation;  therefore,  I  have  dif- 
ficulty in  answering  it.  I  cannot  conceive  how  a  peo- 
ple can  bribe  themselves;  or  how  a  general  law,  for  the 
general  and  equal  benefit  of  a  whole  people,  proposed 
or  passed  by  their  own  represehtatives,  can  be  a  bribe 
to  a  whole  people.  I  can  easily  see  how  the  application 
of  the  funds  of  a  whole  nation,  when  in  the  hands  of 
their  rulers,  to  the  benefit  of  a  few  persons,  or  a  few 
corporations,  may  operate  as  a  bribe,  and  enlist  the  feel- 
ings and  efforts  of  the  few  against  the  interests  of  the 
many;  but  I  cannot  conceive  how  a  whole  nation  is  to 
be  bribed,  or  how  any  one  could  be  silly  enough  to  hope 
to  bribe  them,  by  rendering  them  a  mere  act  of  justice, 
especially  if  nothing  be  asked  in  return.  It  would,  at 
any  rate,  be  a  bribe  merely  to  enjoy  and  value  the 
blessings  which  a  free  Government  secures  to  its  citizens. 

The  doing  sn  act  of  justice,  and  what  law  and  honor 
demand,  however  much  it  may  win  the  aflTections  and 
good  will  of  men,  is  not  generally  characterized  by  that 
epithet  as  between  man  and  man.  If  a  debtor  pay  his 
just  debt,  his  creditor  will  esteem  him  for  it,  and  so  will 
mank%id  in  general;  but  it  does  not  follow,  therefore, 
that  he  has  bribed  them,  though  he  has  gained  their 
good  will  by  parting  with  a  sum  of  money.  So  the  in- 
dividual who  holds  the  funds  of  another  in  deposiie  as  a 
trtistee:  if  he  pay  it  over  when  he  ought  to  do  so.  in  vir- 
tue of  his  trust,  he  will  be  more  esteemed  than  if  he 
had  hoarded  it,  or  wasted  it,  or  lavished  it  upon  his  fa- 
vorites, and  refused  payment;  yet  we  do  not  call  this 
act  of  honesty,  justice,  and  punctuality,  a  bribe.  If  it 
be  so,  every  good  act  which  a  man  can  do  in  private 
life,  which  entitles  him  to  the  esteem  of  the  public  and 
the  affection  of  his  friends,  should  be  also  designated  by 
this  odious  epithet.  In  this  sense,  if  we  may  abuse  lan- 
guage in  this  way,  all  good  government  is  a  bribe;  that 
security  for  our  liberty,  our  persons,  our  property,  the 
due  administration  of  justice,  which  all  good  and  orderly 
men  desire,  and  the  possession  of  which  makes  them 
love  their  country  and  their  Government,  is  a  bribe. 
So  is  the  justice  which  a  good  Government  renders  to 
individuals  who  have  claims  upon  it,  the  justice  which  it 
renders  to  individual  States  or  masses  of  men,  as  well  as 
the  justice  which  I  ask  that  it  should  render  to  all  the 
States,  and  to  the  whole  people,  by  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

The  object  of  this  bill— its  effect,  if  passed  into  a  law, 
would  be  pure  and  unmixed  g^od,  without  any  con- 
ceivable tinge  or  dash  of  evil.  The  vast  surplus  in  the 
treasury,  which  it  is  intended  to  reduce,  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  to  be  fraught  with  mischief.  It  is  an  evil,  and 
not  a  good.  The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  distribute  it 
among  the  States  to  whom  it  of  right  belongs,  that  they 
may  spread  it  abroad  upon  those  important  improve- 
ments which  will  add  countless  blessings  to  all  portions 
of  the  land.  We  wish  to  turn  the  resources  of  the 
nation  into  their  true  and  legitimate  channel;  to  direct 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  to  its  legitimate  use;  **  to  scat- 
ter blessings  o'er  a  smiling  land;"  and  all  that  is  asked, 
and  all  that  can  be  received,  in  return  for  this  effort  to 
serve  the  country,  is  a  participation,  for  ourselves  and 
our  children,  in  the  blessings  which  it  may  produce,  and 
that  approbation  which  is  due  to  an  honest  and  just  con- 
duct ofaffairs,  so  far  as  our  efforts  can  control  them. 

When  I  cast  my  eyes  over  the  Union,  and  view  it  as 
composed  of  numerous  States,  with  a  people  engaged 
in  various  pursuits,  acted  upon  by  various  feelings  and 
various  interests,  I  am  most  sensibly  and  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  this  bill  to  settle  for  ever  a  ques- 
tion which  is  otherwise  destined  to  be  one  of  constant 
and  perplexing  agitation.    The  old  States  should  de- 
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sire  to  see  it  thus  equitably  settled  and  put  at  rest;  for 
if  it  be  not,  (here  will  be  constant  and  continuing  effbrtSp 
year  an:er  year,  as  there  have  heretofore  been  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  new  States,  to  grasp  for  themseWes  the 
whole  golden  treasure.  Combinstions  will  be  formedf 
political  aspirants  will  make  those  lands  a  fund  for  polit- 
ical bargain;  and  the  nation  will  be  torn  and  agitated 
until  the  dazzling  mass  is,  at  last,  like  the  snow  drifV, 
melted  away.  The  new  States  should  desire  its  final 
and  speedy  adjustment.  Do  they  seek  for  a  gift  of  all 
the  lands  withm  their  limits?  The  temper  of  the  times, 
the  moral  feelings  of  the  community,  do  not  permit  them 
to  demand,  and  it  forbids  them  even  to  hope,  that  they 
can  compass  that  which  would  be  felt  to  be  such  great 
injustice.  Are  they  watching  for  m  favorable  moment 
to  press  such  a  measure?  Before  that  time  comes,  they 
who  now  wish  it  will  cease  to  have  an  interest  in  it,  or 
to  desire  it.  Look  at  the  progress  of  things:  Ohio,  now, 
would  suffer  much  loss  by  a  gift  to  the  new  States  of 
all  the  lands  within  tliem.  She  would  get  but  a  small 
part  of  her  just  proportion  as  one  of  the  twenty-four 
States.  The  same  will  be  the  case  with  Indiana,  llli- 
nois,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  in  a  very  few  years;  and, 
in  a  few  years  more,  perhaps  in  an  equally  short  period, 
with  Louisiana  and  Missouri.  Nay,  if  I  had  not  already 
exhausted  your  patience  and  my  own  strength,  I  could 
prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  anjr  impartial  intellect,  that 
those  Stales  would  now  all  be  mjured,  retarded  in  their 
settlements,  checked  in  their  onward  progress  to  wealth 
and  prosperity,  by  a  surrender  to  them  this  day  of  all 
the  lands  within  them.  I^ook  at  the  States  which  luive 
had  the  disposition  of  their  own  soil;  and  look  at  those 
where  it  has  been  disposed  of  under  our  general  system, 
and  note  their  progress;  and  you  will  comprehend,  at  a 
glance,  the  argument  which  would  lead  to  tliat  conclu- 


sion. 


Once  again,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I  trust  and 
hope  this  will  not  be  received  or  acted  on  as  a  party 
measure.  It  can  be  none,  within  the  sphere  of  the  hon- 
est operation  of  party  feeling  or  party  adherence.  It 
cannot,  justly  and  honestly,  subserve  the  party  in  power 
to  retain  in  banks,  in  rich  corporations,  to  the  profit  of 
none  but  rich  corporators,  an  immense  amount  of  public 
money,  the  property  of  ,the  States  and  of  the  people; 
money  which  is  necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  that 
people,  both  for  public  works  and  as  a  medium  for  com- 
merce. No  party  can  avow  such  a  motive;  no  honest  man 
of  any  party  can  act  upon  it.  On  the  other  hand,  can 
any  party  purpose  be  subserved,  or  any  party  object  ad- 
vanced, by  the  .distribution  of  this  money  among  the 
SUtes?  Not  at  all.  All  alke  will  partake  in  its  advan- 
tagfes;  and  all  have  the  power,  if  the  inclination,  to  aid 
alike  in  rendering  this  service  to  our  common  country; 
our  whole  country. 

I  am  not  without  hope  that  it  will  be  so  considered 
and  so  acted  on.  i  see  and  feel  that  prejudice,  both 
within  and  without  our  halls,  *is  fast  giving  way  before 
the  reason  and  the  justice  of  the  measure,  and  the  plain 
sincere  garb  of  truth  in  which  it  is  shrouded.  I  am  sure 
that  this  bill  is  destmed  to  become  a  law.  It  may  not 
this  year,  but  the  day  is  not  distant  when  it  will.  The 
public  eye  is  upon  it.  It  is  seen,  it  is  examined,  it  is 
comprehended;  and,  sooner  or  later,  public  opinion 
will  force  it  upon  our  councils. 

Explanatory  Note  to  table  A^  folk/wing. 

The  December  return  from  Mount  Selus,  and  the  Norem- 
ber  and  December  returns  from  Columbus,  Miuieeippii  and 
the  December  refbrna  from  Palmyra,  Miasouri,  and  Edwards- 
ville,  liiinois,  have  not  been  receired. 

-     The  aalea  in  thoao  offices  for  which  the  returns  hare  not  yet 
been  rendered  will  exceed  $600,000. 

J.  M.  MOOR& 
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B. 


States  and  Ter- 
ritories. 


Districts. 


Ohio,    - 

Do.    - 

Do.   - 

Do.    • 

Do.   - 

Do.   - 

Do.   - 

Do.   - 
Indiana, 

Do.   - 

Do.    • 

Do,   - 
Illinois, 

Do.   - 
Missouri, 
Alabama, 

Do.   - 

Do.   - 

Do.  - 

Do.   - 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 

Do.  • 
Michigan, 

Do.    - 

Do.   • 
A^ansaa, 


Cincinnati, 
Slenbenville,  - 
Wooster, 
ZanesviUe, 
Chillicoihe,     - 
Marietta, 
Bucyrus, 
Lima,  - 
Jefferaonyille, 
Indianapolis,   - 
Crawfords  ville. 
La  Porte, 
Shawneetown, 
Palestine, 
St.  Louis, 
Demopolia, 
HuntsTille, 
Mardisyille,     - 
Montgomery,  - 
Sparta, 

Choccliuma,    • 
St.  Helena, 
New  Orleans, - 
Detroit, 
Monroe, 
Bronson, 
Little  Rock,     - 


Jaooaxy. 


1836. 


33 
88 
19 
15 


$6,197  40 

709  64 

748 

6,740 

1,291 

1,041 

10,983  24 

15jl44  68 

9,198  78 

89,366  92 

19,370  67 

6,286  37 

347  39 

3,999  92 

4,948  71 

106,446  67 

3,604  98 

14,492  00 

39,482  76 

3,697  31 

9,020  90 

293  76 

3,861  03 

7,229  80 

11,611   16 

8,382  76 

662  10 


1836. 


$12,641  90 
939  19 

1,510  12 
29,464  99 

9,192  72 

7,198  39 
33,882  80 
27,063  7t 
24,442  16 
83,149  39 
61,299  IS 
46,636  79 
13,162  49 
17,482  72 
12,649  09 
65,573  41 
10,469  57 
11,243  76 
26,552  18 
16,754  21 
22,663  14 

9,370  61 
24,538  60 
73,832  89 
75,210  84 
134,026  85 
10,116  46 


$338,949  34     $841,066  1^ 


January,  1835.      Year  1835.        Janoary,  1836«       Year  1889. 
Aa  $333,949  34  :  $16,200,000  :  :  $841,066  16  :  $38,221  998 
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[Snr^TS. 


About  .half  past  two,  Mr.  Ewino,  beings  exhaasted, 
S^ve  way,  and 

Mr.  SODTIIARD  moved  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  moved  to  postpone  the  further  con- 
sideration oFthe  bUl  until  to-morrow;  bat 

Mr.  KWING  refused  to  yield  the  floor  for  such  mo- 
tion .  He  said  he  was  willing  to  yield  to  an  informal 
motion,  which  would  leave  the  question  in  the  situation 
in  vrhich  he  left  it,  to  be  resumed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
This  might  be  done  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  expresiied  his  willingness. 

Mr.  BENTON.  I  wish  to  be  excluded  from  any  such 
consent. 

Mr.  EWING  then  resumed  his  remarks,  as  given  en- 
tire sbove. 

At  three  o'clock,  Mr.  NAUDAIN  moved  that  the 
Senate  adjourn. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  asked  by  Mr.  BENTON,  and 
were  ordered. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  decided  in  the  neg- 
ative, as  follows: 

TsAs — Messrs.  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Crittenden, 
Davisy  Swing  of  Ohio,  Hendricks,  Knight,  Leigh,  Man- 
gum,  Moore,  Naudain,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Kobbins,  Swift, 
Tomlinson,  Webster,  White—IQ. 

Nats — Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Cuthbert, 
Ewing  of  Illinois,  Grundy,  Hill,  Hubbard,  King  of  Ala- 
bams,  King  of  Georgia,  Linn,  McKean,  Morris,  Nich- 
olas, Rives,  Robinson,  Roggles,  Shepley,  Tallmadge, 
Walker,  Wall,  Wright— 22. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  motion  was  renewed  to 
adjourn,  and  again  decided  in  the  negative:  Yeas  20, 
nays  36. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  PRESTON,  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  was  postponed  until  to-morrow ;  and. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BUCHANAN,  the  Senate  proceeded 
to  the  consideration  of  executive  business;  after  which 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


WsDVisDir,  Mabch  16. 

ABOLITION  PETITIONS. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  rose  to  present  several  petitions;  and 
addressed  the  Senate  as  follows: 

Ai^reeably  to  notice,  1  offer  sundry  petitions  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  first  purports  to  be  signed  by  two 
thousand  fcur  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the  female  in- 
habitants of  Boston.  This  petition  is  in  the  usual  print- 
ed form.  It  is  respectful  to  Congress,  and  contains  no 
reproaches  on  any  body.  It  asks  for  the  consideration 
of  Congress,  both  with, respect  to  the  existence  of  sla- 
very in  the  District,  and  with  respect  to  the  slave  trade 
in  the  District. 

The  second  is  a  petition,  signed  by  Joseph  Filson, 
and  about  a  hundred  others,  citizens  of  Boston,  some 
of  whom  are  known  to  me,  and  are  highly  respectable 
persons.  The  petition  is  to  the  same  effect,  and  in  the 
flsme  form. 

The  third  petition  appears  to  be  signed  by  a  large 
number  of  persons,  inhabitants  of  Wayne  county,  in 
Michigan.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  them.  It  is  a 
printed  petition,  different  in  form  from  the  preceding, 
drawn  more  at  len^h,  and  g^ing  further  into  the  sub- 
ject. But  I  perceive  nothing  in  it  disrespectful  to  the 
Senate,  or  reproachful  to  others. 

The  fourth  petition  is  like  the  two  first,  in  substance 
and  in  form.  It  is  signed  by  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  citizens  of  Boston.  Among  these  signers,  sir,  I 
recognise  the  names  of  many  persons  well  known  to  me 
to  be  gentlemen  of  great  worth  and  respectability. 
There  are    clergymen,  lawyers,  merchants,    literary 
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men,   manufacturers,   and,    indeed,   persons  from    all 
classes  of  society. 

I  ask,  sir,  that  these  petitions  may  be  received,  and 
move  that  they  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  motion  itself,  sir,  sufficient- 
ly shows  in  what  manner  1  think  this  subject  ought  to 
be  treated  in  the  Senate. 

The  petitioners  ask  Congress  to  consider  the  proprie- 
ty and  expediency  of  two  thingfs:  first,  of  making  pro- 
vision for  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  District;  sec- 
ond, of  abolishifig  or  restraining  the  trade  in  slaves 
within  the  District.  Similar  petitions  have  already  been 
received.  Those  gentlemen  who  think  Congress  have 
no  power  over  any  part  of  the  subject,  if  they  are  clear 
and  settled  in  that  opinion,  were  perfectly  justifiable  in 
voting  not  to  receive  them.  Any  petition  which,  in 
our  opinion,  asks  us  to  do  that  which  is  plainly  against 
the  constitution,  we  might  very  justly  reject.  As,  if 
persons  should  petition  us  to  pass  a  law  abridging  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  or  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  such  petition  would  very  properly  be  denied 
any  reception  at  all. 

In  doubtful  cases  we  should  incline  to  receive  and  con- 
sider, becau<;e  doubtful  cases  ought  not  to  be  decided 
without  consideration.  But  I  cannot  regard  this  case  as 
a  doubtful  one.  I  think  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  over  the  Subject  is  clear,  and,  therefore,  that 
we  were  bound  to  receive  the  petitions.  And  a  large 
majority  of  the  Senate  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  peti- 
tions ought  to  be  received. 

I  have  of)en,  Mr.  President,  expressed  the,  opinion 
that,  over  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  States,  this  Gov- 
ernment has  no  control  whatever.  It  4s  entirely  and  ex- 
clusively a  State  concern.  And  while  it  is  thus  clear 
that  Congress  hss  no  direct  power  over  this  subject,  it 
is  our  duty  to  take  care  that  the  authority  of  this  Gov- 
ernment is  not  brought  to  bear  upon  it  by  any  indirect 
interference  whatever.  It  must  be  \th  to  the  States, 
to  the  course  of  things,  and  to  those  causes  over  which 
this  Government  has  no  control.  All  this,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  in  the  clear  line  of  duty. 

On  the  other  hand,  believing  that  Congress  has  con- 
stitutional power  over  slavery,  and  the  trade  in  slaves, 
within  the  District,  I  think  petitions  on  those  subjects, 
respectfully  presented,  ought  to  be  respectfully  treat- 
ed and  respectfully  considered.  The  respectful  mode, 
the  proper  mode,  is  the  ordinary  mode.  We  have  a 
committee  on  the  affairs  of  the  District.  For  very  ob- 
vious reasons,  and  without  any  reference  to  this  quei- 
tion,  this  committee  is  ordinarily  composed  principally 
of  southern  gentlemen.  For  many  years  a  member 
from  Virginia  or  Maryland  has,  I  believe,  been  at  the 
head  of  the  committee.  The  committee,  therefore,  is  the 
appropriate  one,  and  there  can  be  possibly  no  objection 
to  it,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  constituted. 

Now,  I  believe,  sir,  that  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
North  is,  that  Congress  has  no  authority  over  slavery  in 
the  States;  and  perhaps  equally  unanimous  that  over 
slavery  in  the  District  it  has  such  rightful  authority. 

Then,  sir,  the  question  is  a  question  of  the  fitness,  pro- 
priety, justice,  and  expediency,  of  considering  these  two 
subjects,  or  either  of  them,  according  to  the  prayer  of 
these  petitions. 

It  is  well  known  to  us  and  the  country  that  Con^ss 
has  hitherto  entertained  inquiries  on  both  these  points. 
On  the  9th  of  January,  180^  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives resolved,  by  very  large  majorities,  *<  That  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  District  of  Columbia  be  instructed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  laws  within  the  District  in  respect 
to  slavery;  that  they  inquire  into  the  slave  trade  as  it  ex- 
ists in,  and  is  carried  on  through,  the  District,  and  that 
they  report  to  the  House  such  amendments  to  the  exist- 
ing laws  as  shall  seem  to  them  to  be  just. 
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And  it  resolved,  aN(»,  **Tliat  the  committee  be  fiir- 
thcp  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  provi- 
ding^ by  \aw  for  the  f^radiial  abolition  of  slavery  within 
the  District,  in  such  manner  that  the  interest  of  no  indi- 
vidual shall  be  injured  thereby." 

As  early  as  March,  1816,  the  same  House,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Viri^inia,  resolved,  **  That  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  existence  of 
an  inhuman  and  illegal  traffic  of  slaves  carried  on  in  and 
tlirough  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  report  whether 
any,  and  what,  measures  are  necessary  for  putting  a  stop 
to  the  same." 

It  is  known,  also,  sir,  that  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has,  within  a  very  few  year's,  urged  upon  Congress 
the  propriety  of  providing  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  District.  The  House  of  Assembly  of  New  York, 
about  the  same  time,  I  think,  passed  a  similar  vote.  Af- 
ter these  proceedings,  Mr.  President,  which  were  gener- 
ally known,  1  think,  the  country  was  not  at  all  prepared 
to  Bnd  that  these  petitions  would  be.  objected  to,  on  the 
ground  that  they  asked  for  the  exercise  of  an  authority, 
on  the  part  of  Congress,  which  Congress  cannot  consti- 
tutionally exercise;  or  that,  having  been  formally  re- 
ceived, the  prayer  of  them,  in  regard  to  both  objects, 
would  be  immediately  rejected,  without  reference  to  the 
committee,  and  without  any  inquiry. 

Now,  sir,  the  propriety,  justice,  and  fitness,  of  any  in- 
terference of  Congress,  for  either  of  the  purposes  stated 
m  the  petitions,  are  the  points  on  which,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  it  is  higlily  proper  for  a  committee  to  make  a  report. 
The  well-disposed  and  patriotic  among  these  petitioners 
are  entitled  to  be  respectfully  answered;  and  if  there  be 
among  tliem  other3  whose  motives  are  less  praiseworthy, 
it  is  not  the  part  of  prudence  to  give  them  the  advantage 
which  they  would  derive  from  a  right  of  complaint  that 
the  Senate  had  acted  hastily  or  summarily  on  their  pe- 
titions, without  inquiry  or  consideration. 

Let  the  committee  set  forth  their  own  views  on  these 
points,  dispassionately,  fully,  and  candidly.  Let  the  ar- 
gument be  seen  and  heard;  let  the  people  be  trusted 
with  it;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  fair  discussion  of  the 
subject  will  produce  its  proper  eflfect,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  Senate. 

This,  sir,  would  have  been,  and  is,  the  course  of 
proceeding  which  appears  to  me  to  be  prudent  and  just. 
The  Senate,  however,  having  dtcided  otherwise,  by  a 
very  large  majority,  I  only  say  so  much,  on  the  present 
occasion,  as  may  suffice  to  make  my  own  opinions  known. 
Mr.'  MANGUM  said  that,  as  he  had  been  prevented 
from  being  pre&ent  uhen  a  former  petition  wa<i  disposed 
of,  and  had  no  opportunity  to  record  his  name  on  the 
motion  not  to  receive  the  petition,  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  so  at  this  time,  he  would  move  that  these  peti- 
tions be  not  received,  and  would  ask  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  question. 

The  yeas  and  nays  having  been  ordered, 

Mr.  RIVES  rose  to  make  a  few  remarks,  disclaiming 
any  intention  to  open  again  the  discussion  which  had  so 
recently  been  terminated  in  the  Senate,  by  any  thing  he 
had  to  say.  Under  one  of  the  views  which  had  fallen 
from  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  he  might,  with 
great  propriety,  vote  against  the  reception  of  these  pe- 
titions, as  it  was  his  deliberate  opinion  that  Congress  had 
no  constitutional  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  But  it  would  be  very  inopportune,  and, 
indeed,  he  had  not  prepared  himself  to  go  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question.  Nor  would  it  be  proper  to 
oH'er  any  observations  at  length,  after  the  full  discus- 
sion which  the  subject  had  undergone.  The  sense  of 
this  body  hud  already  been  expressed  on  this  question 
of  receiving  a  former  petition. 

He  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  consult  with 
gentlemen,  especially  with  those  whose  section  of  coun- 


try was  most  deeply  interested  in  this  matter;  sooke  of 
whom,  regarding  the  question  of  reception  after  the  far-> 
mer  decision  as  resjudiealOt  might  now  be  disposed  to 
adopt  some  other  course.  For  himself,  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  question  of  the  reception  of  the  peti- 
tions did  not  involve  any  violation  of  the  rights  of  pe- 
tition; as  it  was  merejya  refusal  to  receivep  where  Con- 
gress had  no  constitutional  power  to  act.  If  such  a  mo- 
tion were  proposed,  and  on  consultation  with  his  friends  it 
should  be  regarded  as  the  proper  course,  he  should  feel 
it  his  duty  to  vote  against  the  reception  of  these  petitions. 
But  it  might  be  considered  by  some  of  the  southern  geo- 
tlemen  who  had  voted  against  the  reception  of  the  pe- 
titions, that,  after  the  decision  of  the  Senate*  there 
might  be  another  course  selected.  It  mi|^t  he  a  si^ 
ject  for  consideration  whether  the  petitions  ought  to  be 
sent  to  the  Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  a 
select  committee,  or  to  any  other  committee,  or  wheth- 
er they  ought  to  be  sent  with  or  without  instructions.  II 
was  to  enable  him  to  consnlt  with  his  friends  that  he  wish- 
ed for  some  delay,  and  he  would,  therefore*  move  to  lay 
the  motion  not  to  receive  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MANGUM  said  he  had  no  particular  objection  to 
the  motion  being  laid  on  the  table,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  would  not  call  it  up  again  during  his  absence* 
as  he  desired  to  record  his  vote. 

Mr.  EWING  inquired  wliat  became  of  the  memorials 
if  the  motion  was  laid  on  the  table;  whether  they  could 
go  on  the  table  with  the  motion,  or  be  separated  frorn  it. 

The  CHAIR  replied  that  the  menuirials  would  renaoi 
on  the  table  with  the  motion. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  said  he  did  not  expect,  after 
what  had  been  said  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts^ 
that  he  would  have  taken  this  course.  He  had  supposed 
that  the  Senator  from  Massadmsetts,  instead  of  moviog 
a  reference  of  these  petitions,  would  have  simply  mored 
to  lay  them  on  the  table.  The  course  whicli  that  gen- 
tleman had  taken  had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  those  inea 
who  inundated  Congress  with  their  petitions.  He  had 
hoped  that  the  subject  was  put  to  sleep,  and  that  nothing 
more  would  be  done  to  Increase  the  elcilemeRt  which  ' 
already  existed,  and  that  thje  subject  would  not  be  stirred 
again  this  session.  He  had  himself  refrained  from  doing 
any  thing  to  add  to  the  excitement;  he  had  taken  no 
further  share  in  the  debate  tlian  what  he  had  felt  him- 
self compelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  take.  He  wished 
the  subject  to  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  to  lie  there  for 
ever;  and  if  there  was  any  intention  to  take  it  up  again* 
he  should  vote  against  laying  it  on  the  table  at  all,  A 
single  word  as  to  a  report  from  the  Committee  for  the 
Distiict  of  Columbia.  From  that  committee  there  could 
be  no  report  which  could  have  the  effect  of  allaying  ex- 
citement in  any  other  part  of  the  country  than  tlie 
North.  A  majority  of  that  committee  consisted  of  mem« 
bers  from  the  northern  States,  and  it  was  not  likely  that 
any  report  from  such  a  committee  could  be  satisfactory 
to  the  southern  States. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Ktho,  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  having  said  any  thing  which  could 
justify  the  remarks  of  the  honorable  member.  By  what 
authority  does  the  gentleman  say  (said  Mr.  W.)  that  I 
have  placed  myself  at  the  head  of  these  petitioneriv 
The  gentleman  cannot  be  allowed,  sir,  to  assign  to  me 
any  place  or  any  character  which  I  do  not  choose  to 
take  to  myself.  I  have  only  expressed  my  opinion  as 
to  the  course  which  it  is  prudent  and  wise  in  us  all  to 
adopt,  in  disposing  of  these  petitions. 

It  is  true  tliat,  while  the  question  on  the  reception  of 
the  petitions  was  pending,  I  observed  that  I  sliould  hoU 
back  these  petitions  till  that  question  was  decided.  It  if 
decided.  The  Senate  has  decided  to  receive  the  peti- 
tions; and,  being  received,  the  manner  of  treating  them 
necessarily  arises.     Tbe  origin  of  the  authority  of  Con- 
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over  this  District,  the  views  and  objects  of  the 
Stmtes  in  ceding  the  territory,  the  little  interest  which 
tliis  Government  has  in  the  general  question  of  slavery, 
and  ifae  great  magnitude  which  individual  States  have  in 
it,  the  great  danger,  to  the  Government  itself,  of  agiu- 
tin|f4be  question  here,  white  things  remain  in  their  pres- 
ent posture  in  the  States  around  us — tliese,  sir,  are 
considerations  all  intimately  belonging  to  the  question, 
as  1  think,  and  wiiich  a  competent  committee  would 
naturally  present  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  1  feel  bound  to  make  one  further  re- 
mark. Whatever  gentlemen  may  think  of  it,  I  assure 
them  that  these  petitions,  at  least  in  many  cases,  have 
no  factious  origin,  no  political  or  party  origin.  Such 
may  be  the  origin  of  some  of  them.  I  am  quite  sure  it 
is  not  of  all.  Many  of  them  arise  from  a  sense  of  reli- 
gious duty;  and  that  is  a  feeling  which  should  be  reasoned 
with,  but  cannot  be  suppressed  by  a  mere  summary 
exercise  of  authority.  I  wish  that  all  reasonable  men 
may  be  satisfied  witU  our  proceedings;  that  we  may  so 
cct  in  regard  to  the  whole  jiiatter  as  shall  promote  har- 
monyy  strengthen  the  bonds  of  our  Union,  and  increase 
the  confidence,  both  of  the  North  and  the  South,  in  this 
Government. 

Mr.  PRBSTON  next  addressed  the  Chair.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  (said  he,)  having  alluded  to  the 
opinion  of  an  honorable  gentleman,  recently,  a  member 
of  this  body,  my  friend  Mr.  Tyler,  I  beg  leave  to  offer 
an  explanation  in  his  behalf. 

it  certainly  was  the  opinion  of  that  gentleman,  at  the 
be^^nning  of  this  session,  that  the  proper  disposition  of 
these  petitions  was  to  refer  them  to  the  Committee  for 
the  District,  from  which  he  ihen  hoped  such  a  report 
might  be  had  as  would  meet  tlie  views  of  the  South  and 
a  majority  of  this  Senate.  Upon  further  reflection, 
however,  upon  comparing  opinions  expressed  out  of 
doors  aod  in  the  Senate,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  a  report  could  not  be.  framed;  that  the  attempt 
would  do  more  harm  than  good;  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
vote  against  the  reception  of  the  petition;  and  also  his 
duty  to  submit  resolutions,  now  in  possession  of  the 
Senate,  imbodying  tlie  result  of  that  process  of  reasoning 
which  he  wouki  have  adopted  had  he  drawn  the  report. 

Mr.  IIUBUAUli  expressed  a  wish  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  would  not  press  his  motion  to  lay  upon 
Che  table  the  proposition  not  to  receive  the  memorials. 
He  hoped  that  the  Senate  would  at  once  proceed  to  the 
"vote  upon  the  question  of  reception,  and  prevent  any 
further  discussion  at  this  time;  and  should  the  Senate, 
as  he  had  no  doubt  they  would,  vole  to  receive  the  peti- 
tion, he  presumed  that  some  one  Senator  would  move 
Co  lay  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and 
the  petitions)  on  the  table. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Senate  on  Friday  Ust  satisfied 
feis  mind  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  body,  at  this 
session,  further  to  agitate  the  question  of  slavery  within 
the  District  of  Columbia.  He  was  entirely  satisfied  as 
to  the  policy  and  propriety  of  such  a  course.  The 
Senate  then  decided,  by  a  very  large  majority  of  its 
members,  to  reject  the  prayer  9f  a  similar  petition  to 
Chose  now  presented  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
He  was  anxious  to  wait  and  see  what  effect  shall  be  pro- 
duced by  the  adoption  of  the  vote  of  the  Senate  on 
Friday  last,  and  he  was  very  unwilling  to  agitate  this 
question  again.  He  was  in  hopes  that  we  should  not 
have  been  asked  to  take  any  course  with  these  petitions 
which  would  render  further  consideration  and  debate 
necessary.  He  had  on  his  table  a  petition  committed  to 
his  care,  and  if  no  objection  should  be  made  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  petition,  he  would  move  that  it  be  laid  on 
the  table.  But  if  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts should  be  adopted,  he  might  find  it  necessary 
^to  give  a  dtfTerent  ((jrection  to  that  petition  from  the  one 


he  had  coittpmplated.  He  hoped  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  not  press  his  motion;  that  the  Senate 
would  receive  the  memorials,  and  that  the  whole  subject 
would  at  once  be  laid  upon  the  table,  and  that  t^ie  Senate 
would  suspend  all  further  action  upon  this  subject,  until 
the  Senate  first  shall  ascertain  the  efl>ct  upon  Jthe  public 
mind  of  the  proceeding^  of  the  Senate  on  Friday  last 
upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  RIVES,  in  reference  to  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire,  begged  leave  to  say  that  his 
purpose  seemed  to  have  been  misapprehended  by  that 
gentleman.  It  was  not  his  wish  to  revive  the  discussion, 
nor  to  create  any  additional  excitement;  but  as  he  had 
stated,  when  he  moved  to  lay  the  question  on  the  table, 
(having  just  taken  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  having 
had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  views  with  his  southern 
friends  on  this  subject,)  he  wished  to  be  enabled  to  do  so. 
There  were  various  modes  of  disposing  of  these  peti- 
tions, all  of  which  he  had  named,  and  all  of  which  he 
considered  as  presenting  questions  of  expediency  only; 
it  was  that  he  might,  with  the  light  of  experience  reflect- 
ed by  other  gentlemen,  who  had  been  here  through  the 
whole  session,  make  up  a  clearer  opinion  as  to  which  of 
those  modes  was  most  eligible,  that  he  wished  the  sub- 
ject laid  over.  Though  he  believed  Congress  might  re- 
fuse to  receive  a  petition,  without  violating  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee  on  the  subject  of  petitioning,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say  it  was  expedient,  under  the  present 
aspect  of  this  case,  to  exercise  the  right.  It  was  far  from 
his  wish  to  raise  any  discussion  again  on  the  subject,  and 
he  regretted  that  his  motion  had  given  rise  to  it. 

The  motion  not  to  receive  the  petitions  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  EWING,  of  Ohio,  presented  a  petition  of  a  simi- 
lar character  from  sundry  citizens  of  Ohio,  and  moved 
to  refer  it  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  PORTER  demanded  the  question  on  the  recep- 
tion of  the  petition;  and 

Mr.  LEIGH  moved  to  lay  the  question  on  the  table. 
For  the  reasons  stated  by  his  colleague,  [Mr.  Rivxs,] 
this  was  a  proper  disposition  to  make  of  all  such  peti- 
tions as  had  been  presented  or  might  be  presented  to- 
day. 

The  motion  to  lay  the  question  as  to  reception  of  the 
petition  on  the  table  was  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

PRE-EMPTION  RIGHTS. 

Mr.  WALKER,  in  pursuance  of  notice  given,  asked 
and  obtained  leave,  and  introduced  two  bills;  one  pro- 
viding for  the  extension  of  the  time  of  proving  certain 
pre-emptions  granted  under  the  act  of  the  19th  of  June, 
1834,  where  such  proof  had  been  prevented  by  the  want 
of  public  surveys;  and  the  other  bill  to  extend  the  time 
for  proving  certain  pre-emption  claims  granted  by  the 
same  act,  where  such  proofs  had  been  prevented  by  the 
opposing  location  of  certain  pretended  Choctaw  reserva- 
tions. These  bills  were  severiiliy  read  twice  by  general 
consent;  and 

Mr.  WALKER  moved  to  refer  them  to  the  Committee 
on  Private  Land  Claims. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  moved  to  refer  them  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Public  Lands;  and  advocated  this  motion  by 
contending  that  they  involved  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  preemption  law,  to  the  further 
extension  of  which,  he  believed,  a  large  majority  of  the 
Senate  was  opposed. 

Mr.  WALKER  replied,  that  the  present  bills  did  not 
involve  an  extension  of  the  pre-emption  system;  that  tic 
claims  embraced  in  the  bills  now  offered  were  already 
vested  rights  under  the  act  of  I9th  June,  1834,  and  were 
now  obstructed  in  the  proof  by  no  fault  or  neglect  upon 
the  part  of  the  owners.  That  after  these  claims  had 
been  vested  by  an  act  of  Con£^ess,  the  proprietors  had,  in 
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many  esses,  made  extensive  and  valuable  iroproTemenls; 
that  gins,  Mr.  W.  believed,  had  in  some  cases  been  erect- 
ed; and  that,  after  all  this  had  taken  place,  to  set  up  these 
ands  again  at  public  auction,  or  to  locate  other  claims 
over  them,  would  be  an  act  of  spoliation  which  he  hoped 
this  Government  would  never  commit;  that  these  were  pri- 
vate land  claims,  and  that  the  committee  on  such  claims 
was  the  proper  one  to  which  to  refer  these  bills;  that  to 
send  them  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  upon  the 
principle  already  reported  by  that  committee,  would  be 
to  ensure  a  report  against  some,  if  not  all,  of  Ihese  bills. 
Mr.  W.  took  this  occasion  to  declare  that,  although  these 
bills  did  not  involve  the  general  pre-emption  system,  yet 
be  should  press  the  adoption  at  this  session  of  a  standing 
pre-emption  law,  so  guarded  as  to  prevent  the  perpetra- 
tion of  any  future  frauds  on  the  Government;  that  he 
should  also  press  the  reduction  and  graduation  of  the 
price  of  the  public  lands,  in  favor  only  of  the  actual  set- 
tlers, and  the  sale  and  entry  of  all  the  public  lands  in 
forty  acre  lots.  Mr.  AV's  motion  to  refer  these  bills  to 
the  Committee  on  Private  Land  Claims  prevailed. 

The  Senate  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
among  the  several  States. 

Mr.  EWING,  of  Ohio,  resumed  and  concluded  bis 
speech,  as  given  entire  in  tl^  preceding  pages.  After 
which. 

The  Senate  went  into  the  consideration  of  executive 
business.     When  the  doors  were  reopened, 

The  Senate  adjourned. 

Tbubssat,  Maiicr  17. 

THE  DEPOSITE  BANKS. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  rose  to  move  for  the  printing  of 
3,000  extra  copies  of  the  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
deposite  banks,  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

In  making  this  motion  Mr.  W.  called  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  document  from  the  Treasury,  showing 
the  state  of  the  deposite  banks  at  the  latest  dates.  He 
quoted  from  the  tabular  statement  some  of  the  leading 
facts.  The  immediate  liabilities  of  the  banks  amounted, 
it  appeared,  to  nearly  seventy-two  millions  of  dollars,  viz: 
the.  public  deposites,  $30,678,879  91;  the  private 
deposites,  $15,043,033  64)  the  bills  in  circulation, 
126,243,688  36. 

The  amount  of  specie  held  by  these  banks,  it  further 

appeared,  was  $10,198,659  24;  that  is  to  say,  there  is 

less  than  one  dollar  specie  for  six  dollars  debt ;  and  there 

is  due  to  the  Government  by  those  banks  more   than 

'  three  times  the  amount  of  all  the  specie. 

There  are  other  items  (said  he)  which  swell  the 
amounts  on  each  side,  such  as  debts  due  to  banks,  and 
debts  due  from  banks.  But  these  are  only  equalling 
quantities,  and  of  no  moment  in  the  view  I  am  taking  of 
the  question. 

Among  the  means  of  these  deposite  banks  I  see  an 
item  of**  other  investments,*'  of  no  less  amount  than 
$8,777,228  79.  What  is  meant  by  these  ••other  invest- 
ments," I  am  not  informed.  I  wish  for  light.  1  have 
my  suspicions,  but  I  have  no  proofs.  Sir,  look  at  the 
reported  state  of  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of 
Michigan,  the  last  in  the  list.  The  capital  of  that  bank 
is  only  $150,000.  Its  portion  of  the  public  deposites  is 
no  less  a  sum  than  $784,764  75*  Now,  sir,  where  is  this 
money  ?  It  is  not  in  specie  in  the  bank  itself*  All  its 
specie  is  only  $51,011  95;  all  its  discounts,  loans,  &c., 
are  only  $500,000,  or  thereabouts;  where  is  the  residue? 
Why,  we  see  where  it  is;  it  is  included  in  the  item  ••  due 
from  banks,  $678,766  37."  What  banks  have  got  this? 
On  what  terms  do  they  take  it'  Do  they  give  interest 
for  it?    Is  it  in  the  deposite  banks  iu  the  great  cities? 


and  does  this  make  a  part  of  the  other  liabilities  of  tbeie 
deposite  banks  in  the  cities^  Now,  this  is  one  questioa: 
what  are  these  other  liabilities^  But,  as  to  these  *^itber 
investments,"  I  ssy  again  I  wish  to  know  what  they 
are.  Besides  real  estate,  loans,  discount,  and  czchangr, 
I  beg  to  know  wliat  other  investments  banks  usoaBy 
make. 

in  my  opinion,  sir,  (said  Mr.  W.,)  the  present  sjsteai 
now  begins  to  develop  itself.  We  see  what  a  coaiplica- 
tion  of  private  and  pecimiary  interest  have  thus  womid 
themselves  around  our  finances.  While  the  present 
state  of  things  continues,  or  as  it  goes  on,  there  wiD  be 
no  lack  of  ardor  in  opposing  the  land  bill,  or  any  other 
proposition  for  distributing  or  eifectually  using  the 
public  money. 

We  have  certainly  arrived  at  a  very  extraordiaafy 
crittis;  a  crisis  which  we  must  nut  trifle  with.  The 
cumulation  of  revenue  must  be  prevented.  Every 
politician  will  set  that  down  as  a  cardinal  maxin. 
can  it  be  prevented?  Fortifications  will  not  do  it. 
I  am  perfectly  persuaded  of.  1  shall  vote  for  every  pttt 
and  parcel  of  the  fortification  bill  reported  by  tbe  Mil- 
itary Committee.  And  yet  I  am  sure  that,  if  that  bill  sbooU 
pass  into  a  law,  it  will  not  absorb  the  revenue,  or  sufi- 
ciently  diminish  its  amount.  Internal  improvemenU 
cannot  absorb  it:  these  useful  channels  are  blocked  op 
by  vetoes.  How,  then,  is  this  revenue  to  be  disponed 
of?  1  put  this  question  seriously  to  all  those  who  are 
inclined  to  oppose  the  land  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 
Sir,  look  t«  tbe  future,  and  see  what  will  be  the  stale 
of  things  next  autumn.  The  accumulation  of  revenue 
nwy  then  probably  be  near  fifty  millions;  an  amount 
equal,  perhaps,  to  the  whole  amount  of  specie  in  the 
country.  What  a  state  of  things  is  that!  Every  dollsr 
in  the  country  the  property  of  Government ! 

Again,  sir,  sre  gentlemen  satisfied  with  tbe  present 
condition  of  the  public  money  in  regard  to  its  safety?  h 
that  condition  safe,  commendable,  and  proper?  The 
member  from  South  Carolina  has  brouglit  in  a  bill  to 
regulate  these  deposite  banks.  1  hope  he  wiH  call  it  up, 
that  we  may  at  least  have  an  opportunity  of  showing, 
for  ourselves,  what  we  think  the  exigency  requires. 

Mr.  DENTON  said  that  he  rose  to  secoml  the  motion 
made  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massachosetis. 
I'his  was  a  subject  worthy  of  the  attention  both  of  the 
Executive  and  of  Congress.  There  was  a  vast  expansion 
of  paper  currency,  and  gentlemen  would  perceive  that 
the  United  States  Bank  was  very  far  from  being  tbe 
regulator  of  the  currency,  for  the  reason  that  it  had  set 
the  example  of  such  expansion.  This  was  unjustifiable 
on  the  part  of  that  institution,  and  not  tbe  less  so  on  the 
part  of  these  deposite  banks.  Ue  utterly  comlemned 
tbe  conduct  of  both.  He  was  at  present  amicably  dis- 
posed, but  held  himself  prepared  for  war  against  all 
banks.  He  sliould  not  now  either  defend  or  extenuate 
their  conduct;  but  he  had  a  hand  as  ready  to  strike 
against  them  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
Bank.  He  objected  to  a  national  paper  currency  n 
toto:  and  he  had  a  series  of  measures  on  the  subject 
carefully  prepared,  and  wiiich,  at  a  proper  time,  he 
should  present  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLAY  said  that  he  bad  attentively  examined  tbe 
document  to  which  tbe  attention  of  the  Senate  had  just 
been  called,  and  was  seriously  impressed  with  tbe  alarm- 
ing state  of  the  thirty  millions  of  the  public  money  which 
was  reported  to  be  in  the  deposite  banks.  It  appeared 
that  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  the  capitals  of  those 
institutions  was  only  forty-two  millions  of  dollars,  whilst 
tbe  public  had,  or  ought  to  have,  in  titeir  vaults  thirty 
millions.  In  various  instances  the  amount  of  the  public 
deposite  far  exceeded  the  capital  of  the  banks.  Among 
others,  the  capital  of  the  Savings  Institution  at  Louisville 
was  stated  to  be  $96,460,  whilst  the  sum  of  f  337,377  43 
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deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasury,  besides  the 
sum  of  #80,500  98  on  account  of  private  depositors. 
Of  the  two  banks  in  Michipin,  one  had  a  capital  of 
$419,779  99,  and  the  sum  oF  $828,698  60  in  public  de- 
poaites,  and  the  other  a  capital  of  $150,000,  and  public 
deposites  to  the  amount  of  $784,764  75.  And  if  we 
look  at  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Union,  where 
near  ten  millions  of  public  money  are  deposited  with 
three  banks,  in  every  instance  the  amount  of  the  public 
deposite  exceeds  the  capital  of  the  bank. 

Now*  the  security  of  this  vast  sum  of  public  money  is, 
an  object  of  threat  importance.     Let  us  see  what  it  is. 
Those  deposite  banks  are  under  total  liabilities  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  nearly  seventy-eight  millions  of  dol- 
lars, for  payment  of  which  they  may  be  called  on  any 
one  of  the  365  days  of  the  year.     And  what  amount 
have  they  to  meet  these  liabilities,  in  the  event  of  any 
such  immediate  call?    Only  about  ten  millions  of  specie! 
Only  one  dollar  in  about  eight!     The  principal  part  of 
their  other  means  consists  of  notes  discounted  and  bills 
of  exchange  negotiated.    But  if  there  come  any  sudden 
pressure,   if  that  jconvulsion  in    the    paper  system  of 
which  every  considerate  man  feels  a  consciousness  shall 
take  place,  these  means  will  be  found  altogether  una- 
vailable to  enable  the  deposite  banks  to  fulfil  their  en- 
gagements.    Suppose  a  failure  in  the  southern  crop,  or 
a  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  southern  staples,  the 
wants  of  commerce  would  require  the  exportation  of 
specie  to  supply  the  deficiency.   The  banks  would  have 
toTurnish  this  supply,  which  they  could  only  do  by  calls 
on  their  debtors.     l*he  example  of  one  bank  calling  in 
for  such  a  purpose  would  become  contagious.     Great 
distress  would  ensue;  and  a  crash,  if  the  demand  for  ex- 
portation of  specie  should  be  great,  would  be  inevitable, 
and  ruin  and  bankruptcy  the  necessary  consequences. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  where  would  be  the  ability  of 
the  deposite  banks  to  refund  the  amount  of  the  public 
deposites^    What  would  become  of  the  thirty  millions 
of  the  public  treasure  now  in  their  possession? 

There  is  another  interesting  view  of  this  subject.  We 
have  collected  from  the  people,  and  now  have  in  those 
banks,  $30,000,000.     Who  is  the  real  debtor  to  the 
public  for  that  sum?  Not  the  banks.     They  are,  indeed, 
the  nominal  debtors;  but  they  are,. in  fact,  mere  agents. 
The  real,  substantial  debtors  to  the  public  are  the  debt- 
ors to  the  banks  who  have  borrowed  the  public  money. 
And  we  do  not  know  who  they  are.     The  public  is  in 
the  most  singular  condition  of  being  a  creditor  to  the 
large  amount  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars^  without  even 
knowing  the  nsmes  of  its  actual  debtors* 
•  But  it  is  not  the  insecurity  only  of  this  vast  amount 
which  ought  to  challenge  the  serious  attention  of  Con- 
f^ress  and  the  public.     The  distribution  of  it  among  the 
different  parts  of  the  Union,  whilst  it  remains  unappro- 
priated by  law,  is  a  most  material  circumstance.    No 
one  can  believe  that,  unless  some  such  scheme  as  the 
land  bill  is  adopted,  there  will  be  a  less  sum  constantly 
on  deposite,  for  some  time  to  come,  than  the  present  sum. 
Assuming  it  to  be  thirty  millions,  the  annual  interest  at 
six  per  cent,  upon  it  would  be  one  million  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.     Now,  who  ought  to  have  this 
interest?    The  public,  undoubtedly.    Who  gets  it?  The 
deposite  banks,  and  their  shareholders.    And  how'is  this 
thirty  millions  distributed?     In  the  State  of  New  York, 
with  about  one  seventh  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  deposited  one  third  of  the  whole  sum  of 
thirty  millions;  and  in  Kentucky,  which,  on  a  fair  divi- 
aion/  would  be  entitled  to  about  a  million  and  a  half, 
there  is  deposited  only  about  $337,000.     In  other  States 
and  sections  the  disproportions  were  equally  striking. 

He  was  aware  of  what  might  be  said.  He  was  aware 
that  it  might  be  alleged  that  the  deposites  of  the  public 
money  were  made  where  the  colic ctioos  were  made. 


But  surely  the  incidental,  as  well  as  the  direct,  advan- 
tages in  the  administration  of  this  Government  are  worthy 
of  consideration.  The  accidental  circumstance  of  the 
place  of  collection  ought  not  to  give  to  that  place  pe- 
culiar advantages,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  parts  of 
the  Union.  It  was  not  so  when  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  the  financial  agent  of  the  Government.  Then, 
by  means  of  its  branches,  the  benefit  of  its  being  the 
depository  of  the  public  money  was  diflTused  throughout 
the  Union;  and  the  Government,  as  a  stockholder  in  it, 
received  a  fair  proportion  of  the  profits.  And  the  true 
remedy  for  the  inequality  which  he  had  stated  would  be 
found  in  the  distribution  proposed  by  the  land  bill,  and 
in  avoiding  always- the  accumulation  of  any  unnecessary 
surplus. 

Mr.  C.  said  that  he  had  intended  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  this  document,  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  land  bill,  and  for  that  purpose  had  directed 
the  preparation  of  a  table.  But  as  the  subject,  unex- 
pectedly to  him,  had  been  adverted  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  this  morning,  he  felt  it  due  to  the 
occasion  to  make  the  observations  which  he  had  sub- 
mitted. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  that,  until  he  saw  this  document, 
he  had  no  conception  of  the  £^eat  and  imminent  danger 
which  awaited  u^.     No  man  now,  however,  could  deny 
or  shut  his  eyes  as  to  the  cause  of  it.     Its  commence- 
ment took  date  some  three  or  four  years  back;  and  its 
results  had  been  distinctly  foreseen,  by  himself  at  least. 
The  disease  is  on  us,  and  there  is  a  fearful  responsibility 
somewhere  as  to  its  cause.     This  is  the  point.     Some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  done  speedily.     Delay  till  this 
session  has  \)assed,  and  a  wound  will  be  inflicted  on  our 
currency  and  our  country,  from  which  neither  will  re- 
cover.    All  who  have    any   of  this   worthless   capital 
in  their  possession  will  be  rushing  to  invest  it  in  the 
public  lands.     And  shall  we  stand  calmly  by,  and  per- 
mit this  fraud?    Shall  this  Senate  enlist  on  the  side  of 
speculators  and  swindlers?    Sir,  a  worse  state  of  things 
is,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  frightful  political  catastrophe 
»-a  catastrophe  which  will  terminate  in  nothing  but  the 
government  of  the  strongest.     He   understood  these 
military  schemes;  they  were  leading,  by  a  rapid  and 
fiery  process,  to  absolute  despotism.     The  Government 
was  no  longer  elective;  it  had  become  hereditary.    The 
demoralizing  influence  of  gold  has  been  already  exer- 
cised: the  age  of  steel  is  coming;  and  with  steel  will 
the  conflict  close.     Vain  will  be  the  efforts  of  patriot- 
ism,  of  virtue,  of  eloquence,  to  withstand  the  advances 
of  arbitrary  power.    The  great  and  durable  interests  of 
society  will  be  destroyed,  and  executive  power  will  rise 
over  them,  strong  in  the  ruin  of  every  counteracting  au- 
thority; strongest  in  the  possession  of  consolidated  power. 

Some  honest  and  equitable  manner  of  getting  rid  of 
this  surplus  revenue  must  be  devised.  He  put  it  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Wiijoht,]  whether 
fifteen  millions  of  money,  belonging  to  the  whole  coun- 
try, ought  to  remain  at  the  disposal  of  his  particular 
constituents?  Will  he,  as  a  friend  of  his  country,  per- 
mit this  robbery?  He  was  confident  that  the  Senate 
would  not  adjourn  without  applying  some  remedy.  Let 
all  party  feeling  be  put  aside.  Let  Senators  consider 
themselves  as  citizens  of  the  confederated  States,  sent 
here  to  legislate  for  the  whole  Union.  He  felt  under 
great  obligation  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for 
the  motion  he  bad  made.  He  trusted  it  would  prevail . 
Let  the  document  be  printed,  and,  take  my  word  for  it, 
(said  Mr.  0.,^  it  will  be  considered  as  a  phenomenon  in 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  The  disease  which  is  spreading 
over  the  whole  body  politic  demands,  and  should  receive, 
our  notice.  Let  us  break  up  this  stagnant  pool,  and 
throw  back  upon  the  people  the  treasure  which  is  lc« 
gaily  and  equitably  theirs. 
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Mr.  WRIGHT  said  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina had  asked  him  one  most  important  question,  and  he 
had  asked  it  most  improperly.  He  had  asked  me,  Was 
I  a  friend  to  my  country^  In  the  position  (said  Mr.  W.) 
in  which  I  stand,  the  answer  to  that  question  is  not  with 
me.  I  am  wiUinfr  for  my  conduct  to  reply.  Proudly 
will  I  place  myself  by  the  side  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  and  let  our  acts  be  canvassed  together, 
and  let  them  give  the  answer;  I  will  not  answer.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  had  complained  loudly  of 
the  inequality  of  the  deposites,  as  they  were  now  dis- 
tributed. Would  he  not  throw  back  his  recollection, 
and  remember  what  occurred  only  two  years  ago,  when 
we  were  fold,  and  by  no  Senator  in  more  emphatic 
terms  than  by  that  gentleman,  that  the  transfers  of  drafts 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were  violations  of  the 
constitution?  Did  not  the  strongest  denunciations  come 
from  that  Senator,  as  well  as  from  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  on  account  of  a  transfer  of  Treasury  drafts 
from  one  bank  to  another?  Yet,  now  the  complaint  is 
that  these  deposites  have  not  been  transferred.  The 
argument  could  have  no  other  bearing.  Was  not  all 
the  money  which  lies  on  deposite  in  the  New  York  banks 
collected  in  the  port  of  New  York?  Gentlemen  do  not 
believe  that  this  could  have  been  transferred.  Ts  the 
Department  to  be  complained  of  because  the  public 
money  has  thus  accumulated  in  those  banks?  The  money 
has  been  suffered  to  accumulate,  for  there  was  no  au- 
thority by  law  for  the  Department  to  transfer  it,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  had  been  collected  in  New  York. 
Hence  arises  the  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  the 
deposites,  and  not  from  any  action  of  the  executive  de- 
partment. He  bad  been  greatly  astonished  to  hear  this 
complaint  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  tread- 
ing so  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  other  complaint,  that 
drafts  had  been  unconstitutionally  transferred  by  the 
Department.  If  there  had  been  no  law  passed  to  regu> 
late  the  deposites,  was  the  Executive  to  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  that  omission?  It  did  not  seem  tu  be  just 
that  he  should. 

It  was  far  from  his  purpose,  coming  into  his  seat,  as 
he  had  done,  after  this  motion  had  been  made,  and  not 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  over  the  docu- 
ment, to  enter  into  an  argument  as  to  the  security  or  in- 
security of  the  public  money.  He  had,  as  yet,  made  up 
no  opinion  of  his  own  on  the  subject,  but  he  might  be 
allowed  to  say  that  he  did  not  feel  so  much  apprehen- 
sion on  the  subject  as  some  gentlemen  appeared  to  feel. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  feel  enough  of  apprehension.  But, 
certainly,  M'hatever  the  danger  in  this  case  may  be,  it 
could  not  be  ascribed  to  any  fault  of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  had  displayed  his  usual  tact  and  ingenuity  in  the 
remarks  which  he  had  just  made.  He  (Mr.  C.)  had 
stated  the  existing  evil  as  it  stands.  He  had  said  that 
there  was  fifleen  millions  of  the  people's  money  in  the 
deposite  banks  of  New  York,  and  that  these  funds  were 
used  without  interest.  He  did  not  question  the  Sena- 
tor's patriotism;  he  only  appealed  to  it.  The  gentle- 
man, however,  had  given  to  his  remarks  a  totally  dif- 
ferent turn.  As  to  transfer  drafts,  he  would  rather  the 
money  should  remain  where  it  was,  than  give  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  power  of  issuing  them. 

Tlie  gentleman  wishes  to  know  why  a  remedy  was 
not  offered  before.  Did  not  he  (Mr.  C.)  offer  one? 
Did  he  not  introduce  a  bill  which  would  have  met  and 
obviated  these  evils;  and  was  it  not  lost  in  the  other 
House?  As  to  any  comparison  of  his  political  life 
with  that  of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  he  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  go  into  it  at  any  moment  when  the  gen- 
tleman saw  fit.  He  should  not  shrink  from  any  com- 
parison which  should  involve  forecast,  patriotism,  and  a 
manly  meeting  of  responsibility.     The  majority  in  this 


body  had  changed,  and  in  some  memstire  he  rejoiced  A 
it;  for  the  Executive  and  those  who  supported  him  \mA 
now  (he  whole  responsibility. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  begged  to  dischiim  any  things  Tike  per- 
sonality of  allusion.  It  would  be  vanity  indeed  in  his 
to  put  his  humble  services  in  competition  with  the  1oa$ 
and  valuable  services  of  the  Senator  from  South  CarolC 
na.  But  he  had  understood  that  gentleman  as  charac- 
terizing the  great  accumulation  of  the  deposites  in  tbe 
New  York  banks  as  a  robbery  of  his  constituents.  K 
the  bill  of  the  last  session  had  passed,  would  there  have 
been  any  alteration  in  the  present  state  of  thingsf  He 
would  read  an  extract  from  that  bill;  it  ran  thus: 

**  That  the  public  funds  shall  not  be  removed  fron 
the  banks  in  which  they  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be 
deposited,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  except  is 
cases  where  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  in  \m 
opinion,  have  good  cause  to  app>ehend  that  the  fundi 
are  insecure,  or  where  a  bank  of  deposite  shall  neglect 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  refuse  to 
perform  the  duties  or  conform  to  the  conditions  or  reg- 
ulations which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  herein- 
after authorized  to  prescribe." 

This  was  the  regulation  of  the  bill  on  tirat  part  of  tbe 
subject.  Would  the  situation  of  the  deposites,  tlien, 
have  been  in  any  way  altered  if  this  bill  had  passed' 
Their  distribution,  it  was  true,  would  have  been  regu- 
lated by  law,  which  would  have  been  higiily  pmper, 
but  the  situation  of  them  would  have  been  in  no  degree 
changed.  This  was  the  part  of  the  subject  in  whicli  he 
most  particularly  desired  to  be  understood.  As  to  the 
fault  of  the  accumtilation  of  the  deposites  in  New  York, 
it  was  not  in  the  executive  departntent.  The  Senator 
had  asked  why  some  measure  of  regulation  had  not 
been  proposed?  He  should  have  recollected  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  recommended  to  Con- 
gress the  course  of  sction  on  this  subject  which  he  had 
supposed  to  be  the  best. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  that  the  Executive  had  a  fixed 
majority  in  the  other  House;  we  poor  Senators,  who 
were  called  a  factious  msjority,  had  done  all  that  was 
possible  to  avert  these  evils.  Why  were  we  not  sec9nded 
by  the  friends  of  the  administration  in  the  other  branch 
of  Congress?  The  Senator  could  answer  that  question 
if  he  chose. 

There  were  three  measures  introduced  in  this  body 
which  would  have  had  the  desired  effect :  one  to  take 
away  from  the  Executive  the  power,  by  means  of  the 
public  treasure,  of  disciplining  and  regulating  the  ranks 
of  his  party;  another,  to  regulate  the  deposites  of  the 
public  money;  the  third,  a  proposition  so  to  amend  the 
constitution  as  to  permit  the  distribution  of  the  surplus 
revenue  equitably  among  thtj  whole  people.  All  his 
reasoning  on  this  last  subject  was  pronounced  wild  and 
visionary.  There  was  no  prospect  of  pushing  it  through 
at  the  last  session;  and  he  had  thought  it  better  to  let  it 
sleep  over  until  the  amount  of  the  surplus  was  ascer- 
tained. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  wishes  us  to  turn  our 
eyes  upon  the  past.  He  (Mr.  C)  wished  to  consider 
the  future;  and  it  was  for  this  purpose  he  had  endeav- 
ored to  awaken  tl>e  attention  of  the  gentleman.  The 
subject  was  indeed  full  of  interesting  considerations.  It 
was  the  greatest  and  most  momentous  question  that  had 
ever  occupied  the  attention  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  BENTON  said  he  could  not  help  interfering  in 
the  debate.  He  could  not  sit  there,  without  pointing 
out  that  this  affair  of  thirty  millions  of  surplus  revenue 
was  all  an  illusion.  There  was  no  such  surplus.  There 
appeared  to  be  such  a  surplus  because  Congress  had 
reached  the  fourth  month  of  their  session,  and  the  ap- 
propriation bills  had  not  yet  been  passed.  The  money 
which  appeared  to  be  a  surplus  Was  all  pledged  to  nrt- 
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ous  objects,  the  appropriation  bills  for  which  were  yet 
to  be  pas^d.  Pie  thanked  gentlemen  for  reminding 
bim  \\\»X  the  m;ijorities  had  changed  in  the  Senate. 
And  he  meant  now  to  admit  to  the  American  people 
that  the  majority  should  be  responsible,  hereafter,  for 
the  public  business.  Yes,  four  whole  months  had  pass- 
ed away,  the  time  for  laying  in  the  matterials  for  erect- 
incf  fortifications  was  going  by,  and  no  appropriation 
biUs  had  been  passed.  He  was  determined  hereafter  to 
ask  the  yeas  and  nays  on  every  question,  in  order  that  it 
mig'ht  be  seen  who  would  obstruct  the  public  business. 
At  the  very  moment  when  a  vote  was  about  to  be  taken 
on  the  fortification  bill,  it  was  decided,  by  a  vote  taken 
by  yeas  and  nays,  that  this  bill  should  be  stopped  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  up  the  bill  to  give  away  the  public 
lands.  It  was  an  illusion  to  talk  of  thirty  millions  sur- 
plus revenue.  It  was  an  illusion,  because  the  appropri- 
ation bills  bad  not  been  passed,  no,  not  even  the  Cum- 
berland road  bill;  for,  although  that  bill  had  passed  the 
Senate,  it  did  not  pass  until  after  an  account  had  been 
made  out  by  the  Department,  and  the  most  injurious 
delay  bad  taken  place.  And  now,  having  made  up  a 
showy  account,  we  are  to  tell  the  people  that  this  mo- 
ney 18  improperly  distributed;  that  ten  millions  are  given 
to  one  State,  and  a  million  and  a  half  to  another.  It  was 
all  an  illusion.  It  was  putting  out  a  golden  fly,  a  fulse 
bait,  to  catch  the  people.  He  had  determined  to  call 
up  the  defence  bills  early  next  week,  and  sec  if  the 
public  business  was  not  to  be  carried  on,  now  that  the 
Jackson  party  had  the  majority. 

■  Instead  of  calling  on  the  Treasury  Department  for  a 
return  of  the  amount  of  the  revenue  in  the  treasury  at 
the  date  of  the  last  examination,  why  did  not  gentlemen 
call  for  the  amount  of  surplus  revenue  which  there  would 
be  after  all  the  appropriations  of  the  session  shall  have 
been  paid?  The  appropriation  bills  had  been  delayed 
for  four  months  to  swell  this  mass  of  apparent  accumula- 
tion; and  when  it  bad  been  swelled  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  highest  point,  it  is  held  out  to  the  people  that 
there  ia  a  surplus  of  twenty-seven  millions  to  be  divided 
among  them.  Although  there  seems  to  be  so  large  a 
auin  in  the  treasury,  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress 
appropriations  must  pass  which  will  dispose  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  millions.  Let  no  gentleman  decide,  even  for 
himtelf,  what  will  be  required  in  our  navy  yards  and  for 
our  fortifications.  Hitherto  a  few  works  have  been  com- 
menced at  a  time,  and  those  have  been  finished  before 
others  have  been  commenced.  But  it  may  now  be  ne- 
cessary to  begin  at  once  at  many  different  points.  A 
resolution  has  been  passed  calling  on  the  President  for  a 
return  of  all  the  points  on  our  coast  at  which  fortifica- 
tions are  required.  The  report,  in  answer  to  that  reso- 
lution, may  be  expected  daily.  Gentlemen,  therefore, 
ahould  not  commit  their  opinions  on  these  points.  Every 
thing*  which  could  be  spared  ought  to  be  expended  on 
the  fortifications. 

Tlie  evil  of  the  infliction  of  paper  he  would  only  touch 
for  the  purpose  of  referring  to  a  remedy.  That  reme- 
dy would  be  found  in  the  first  act  of  Congress  after  the 
formation  of  the  constitution.  The  act  of  1789  provi- 
ded that  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  should  be  received 
in  payment  of  the  public  revenue.  He  hoped  this 
would  be  the  case  again.  He  hoped  the  Senate  would 
not  rise  without  being  called  on  to  give  a  vote  on  this 
question. 

The  danger  which  had  been  referred  to  was  not  so 
l^eat  as  gentlemen  seemed  to  apprehend.  About  a  year 
ago  it  was  astonisliing  to  see  the  amount  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver-which  came  into  this  country.  Since  that  time  we 
had  seen  no  such  accounts,  because  the  country  had 
been  flooded  with  paper,  which  at  first  prevented  the 
inundation  of  specie,  and  then  drove  out  of  the  country 
what  had  found  its  wsy  here.     He  should  call  on  the 


Senate  for  a  vote  on  this  question  before  the  adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr.  EWING  said  he  believed  It  had  not  been  usual, 
before  the  final  discharge  of  the  national  debt,  to  have 
at  any  one  time  in  the  treasury  money  enough  to  dis- 
charge all  the  existing  appropriations;  indeed,  it  had 
never  been  the  case  at  the  commencement  of  the  year. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  was  therefore  wrong  in  say- 
ing that  the  surplus  in  the  treasury  was  chargeable,  or 
would  be  chargeable,  with  the  appropriations  of  the 
current  year.  Those  appropriations  are  always  expect- 
ed to  be  paid  out  of  the  accruing  revenues.  For  exam- 
ple, if  we  had  now  in  the  treasury  but  five  millions,  in- 
stead of  thirty  millions,  can  it  be  doubted  that  we  might 
safely  go  on  and  appropriate  twenty-five  millions,  if  ne- 
cessary, for  the  current  year,  and  be  secure  in  the  pros- 
pect of  receiving  from  the  customs  alone  money  enough 
to  meet  and  cover  the  expenditures?  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  knows  well — none  better  than  he--that 
we  might.  How,  then,  can  he  urge  that  the  present 
surplus  is  or  will  be  chargeable  with  future  expendi- 
tures? On  the  contrary,  the  receipts  of  this  year  will, 
beyond  all  doubt,  very  much  exceed  the  expenditures. 
The  surplus,  instead  of  being  diminished,  must  continue 
to  increase. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  says  the  appropriation  bills 
are  kept  back  to  an  unusually  late  day  in  the  session, 
for  the  purpose  of  swelling  this  apparent  surplus.  By 
whom  kept  back?  Those  bills  do,  in  the  regular  course 
of  things,  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives; 
they  are  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
acted  on  here.  Well,  we  have  not  yet  hesrtl  from  them; 
they  have  not  come  to  us;  and,  if  they  are  kept  back,  it 
is  by  the  friends  of  the  administration  in  the  House,  with 
whose  doings  and  motives  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is 
probably  better  acquainted  than  I  am.  This  only  can  I 
say:  those  bills  have  not  been  kept  back  here  for  any 
such  purpose. 

I  feel  rully  and  sensibly  the  danger  to  which  the  pub- 
lic money,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  our  curren- 
cy and  the  business  of  the  country,  are  exposed  from 
the  unsound  condition  of  the  deposite  banks.  I  glanced 
my  eye  this  morning  over  the  returns  from  those  banks, 
which  were  laid  on  our  tables  yesterday,  and  I  felt  fully 
all  the  danger  from  that  state  of  things  which  has  been 
so  clearly  and  forcihly  developed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  There  is  no  safety  in  those  de- 
positories of  the  public  money.  There  is  no  safety  or 
soundness  in  the  currency  of  the  country,  so  far  as  the 
notes  of  those  deposite  banks  mingle  with  or  form  a  part 
of  it.  Besides,  I  could  not  but  be  struck,  and  forcibly, 
with  the  perfect  control  which  the  Executive  has,  if  he 
see  fit  to  exercise  it,  over  all  these  banks,  and,  with 
them,  also  over  the  whole  long  list  of  directors,  stock- 
holders, and  debtors.  Of  the  thirty-five  banks  in  which 
the  public  money  is  deposited,  there  are  but  eight  which 
would  not  be  crushed  at  once,  if  the  public  deposites 
should  be  at  oncJe  withdrawn  from  them.  There  are 
twenty-seven  of  them  that  could  not  pay  the  amount  of 
those  deposites  on  demand,  even  if  no  other  creditor 
should  call  on  them.  They  are  fettered,  bound  by  a 
golden  chain,  the  ring  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  They  could  not,  and  they 
dare  not,  move  contrary  to  his  bidding,  if  he  see  fit  to 
direct  them  to  any  end  or  object. 

Is  this  a  state  of  things  which  any  one  who  is  a  friend 
to  his  country,  no  matter  to  what  party  he  may  belong, 
would  wish  to  continue?  But,  unless  some  efficient  rem- 
edy be  applied,  continue  it  must,  and  with  constantly 
increasing  aggravation.  Let  the  present  order  of  things 
remain  unchanged  during  this  year,  and  the  surplus  in 
the  treasury  will  have  arisen  to  fifty  miHions--a  sum 
which  will  probably  exceed  all  the  specie  in  the  United 
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States.  If  the  deposites  shall  then  be  so  extended  as 
to  reach  all  the  principal  banks,  the  great  depositories 
of  specie,  the  Executive  will  have  the  whole  solid  me- 
dium of  the  country  in  his  power,  and  may  control  it  at 
pleasure. 

Mr.  WALKER  said  he  did  not  rise  to  enter  into  the 
discussion,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  statin;  a  fact. 
The  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  seemed  to  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  public  money  in  the  deposite 
banks  might  be  used  for  political  purposes.  He  felt 
himself  called  on,  therefore,  to  state  that  such  wus  not 
the  fact  so  far  as  Mississippi  was  concerned.  The  Plant- 
ers'  Bank  of  Mississippi  had  more  of  the  public  depos- 
ites than  any  other  bank  in  all  the  western  part  of  the 
country.  The  directors  of  this  bank  were  gentlemen 
opposed  to  the  party  which  is  called  the  party  of  the 
administration.  The  gentleman  who  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  opposition  ticket  [Mr.  Lynch]  was  the  president 
of  the  branch  of  the  deposite  bank;  and  the  gentleman 
who  stood  as  a  candidate  for  Congress  at  the  head  of 
that  ticket  [Mr.  Wilkins]  was  the  president  of  the  de- 
posite bank.  AAer  the  result  of  that  election 'was  de- 
cided against  him,  he  was  run  as  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate.  So  far,  then,  as  the  Mississippi  bank 
was  concerned,  the  public  money  could  not  be  said  to 
have  been  used  for  political  purposes  by  the  party  call- 
ed the  party  of  the  administration.  He  believed  that 
the  same  would  be  found  to  be  the  state  of  facts  in 
relation  to  all  or  most  of  the  other  banks.  In  fact,  the 
whole  of  this  paper  system  was  against  the  party  called 
the  party  of  the  administration — it  was  against  the  peo- 
ple. And  whether  the  public  money  shall  be  deposited 
m  a  national  bank,  or  in  deposite  banks  throughout  the 
States,  instead  of  being  likely  to  be  used  for  the  peo- 
ple, it  will  be  used  against  them.  If  money,  if  dol- 
lars and  cents,  were  to  control,  instead  of  the  votes  of 
freemen,  there  would  be  a  different  party  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  than  that  which  is  now  placed  there. 
Count  dollars  and  cents  instead  of  votes,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  country  would  be  in  different  hands. 

Mr.  DLACK  said  that  politics  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  election  of  the  directors  of  the  deposite  banks  in 
Mississippi.  He  believed,  indeed,  that  they  were  op- 
posed to  the  present  administration,  and  that  this  was 
true  of  the  moneyed  interests  in  his  State  generally. 
Money  was  no  test  with  them,  nor  did  it  influence  their 
elections. 

Mr.  WALKER  explained  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
cast  any  censure  on  the  Planters'  Bank  of  MlssisbippL 

Mr.  EW1NG  said  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Walkeb]  misunderstood  him.  He  did  not  say  that 
the  Executive  had  exercised  this  power,  but  that  he 
could  if  he  chose.  There  was  a  difference  between  the 
having  of  a  power  and  the  exercise  of  it. 

The  motion  was  .then  agreed  to. 

MAIL  CONTRACTS. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Beiolvtdt  That  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Post  Roads  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expendiency 
of  authorizing  permanent  contracts  to  be  made  for  the 
transportation  of  the  mail  with  the  different  railroad 
companies,  or  such  of  them  as  may  be  wilfrng  to  make 
contracts  for  that  purpose,  upon  such  terms  and  under 
such  restrictions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  expressed  his  acquiescence  in  the 
resolution,  and  hoped  that  the  views  of  the  Department 
would  be  extended  to  railroads  about  to  be  constructed, 
as  well  as  those  which  are  already  in  operation. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  replied  that  he  concurred  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  contracts,  and  the  advance  of  the  money 
to  such  railroads  as  might  be  so  far  completed  as  to  en- 
able them  to  render  service  to  the  countrv. 


Mr.  WEBSTER  referred  to  certain  resolutions  on  the 
same  subject,  submitted  by  him  at  the  commenccoient 
of  the  present  session,  and,  after  some  obaerraliona,  he 
stated  that  he  should,  when  this  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed, move  the  reference  of  bis  resohitioiw  to  the  ssne 
committee. 

Mr.  PORTER  made  a  few  remarks,  and  Mr.  CAL- 
HOUN had  obtained  the  floor;  when 

Mr.  GRUNDY  (to  check  the  discussion)  vithdrcw  ha 
motion  for  consideration,  and  the  resolution  lies  for  con- 
sideration until  to-morrow. 

LAND  BILL. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  to  sppro* 
priate,  for  a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
landsi  when 

Mr.  HILL  rose  and  addressed  the  Cbair  as  follows: 

Mr.  President:  Congress  has  now  been  in  session  more 
than  three  months:  the  bill  for  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  was  introduced 
during  the  first  month.  A  most  fascinatini^  argument 
was  first  presented  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Clat]  in  &vor  of  the  bill,  and  the  circulation  of  this  argu- 
ment has  been  coextensive  with  the  limits  of  the  Union. 
It  was  followed  by  an  elaborate  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands,  embracing  another  elaborate  report  of  a 
former  committee,  five  thousand  copies  of  which  have 
been  printed  by  order  of  the  Senate.  In  addition,  tbe 
subject  has  been  moved  in  the  Legislature  of  nearly  erery 
State  which  has  been  In  session  during  the  past  winter,  in 
which  direct  appeals  to  the  interests  of  the  several  States 
have  been  made.  The  sum  to  be  divided  has  been  enor- 
mously magnified,  embracing  In  a  single  dividend  the 
ordinary  nominal  receipts  from  the  lands  of  half  a  dozen 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  appeal  more  forci- 
ble and  more  effectual;  for  nearly  three  months  the  pec^ 
pie  of  the  United  States  have  had  only  an  ex  parte  view 
of  this  question;  the  argument  In  Congress  has  been  al> 
together  one-sided.  Whether  It  be  intended  to  pass  the 
bill,  or  only  to  hold  it  out  to  the  people  as  a  gilded  bait 
to  tempt  them  away  from  the  support  of  those  men  who 
oppose  it.  It  Is  high  time  an  examination  of  both  sides  of 
this  question  should  be  had  before  the  public;  and  as  the 
reasons  in  favor  of  the  bill  are  spread  over  much  ground, 
this  must  be  my  apology  for  occupying  a  larger  portion 
of  time  in  discussing  this  subject  than  I  could  otherwise 
have  wished. 

When  tbe  bill  appropriating  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands  was  before  the  Senate  In  January, 
1833,  I  then  stated  my  objections  to  It  to  be  the  follow- 
ing, viz: 

That  the  dibtribution  would  have  a  demoralizing  effect 
on  the  States  and  people  who  are  the  recipients: 

That  the  tendency  of  such  distribution  would  be  to 
reduce  the  State  Governments  to  abject  dependence  on 
the  Treasury  of  the  nation : 

That  It  created  a  necessity  for  raising,  by  taxation  on 
the  consumption  of  the  country,  an  equal  and  even  a 
greater  amount  than  the  sum  distributed: 

That  it  was  a  bad  policy  to  raise  money  for  the  pur- 
pose simply  of  distributing  it  among  those  who  have  ort- 
ginallv  contributed  lt«  the  expense  of  collection  and  the 
use  of  the  money  collected  during  the  process  beii^  a 
dead  loss: 

That  the  true  policy  was  a  reduction  of  taxes  on  im- 
ports, rather  than  to  gather  money  from  the  people  to 
be  distributed  and  expended  on  objects  of  internal  im- 
provements and  education  from  the  national  treasury^ 

That  the  dlstrtbution  could  not  be  equally  applied  in 
the  several  States,  and  would  engender  local  strife  and 
scrambling  in  the  several  legislative  bodies  which  should 
direct  Its  application : 

That  projects  for  internal  Improvements  would  be 
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Started  in  the  several  States,  involving  expenditures  great- 
er than  the  land  fund  would  discharge,  creating  a  neces- 
sity for  further  taxation  to  supply  the  deficiency: 

That,  applied  either  to  purposes  of  education,  or  to 
colonization  in  Africa  of  the  black  population  of  this 
country,  the  money  could  not  be  equally  or  equitably 
appropriated: 

That  a  most  decisive  objection  to  the  bill  was  its  ine- 
quality, giving  to  seven  of  the  new  States  nearly  one 
third  of  the  whole  amount,  while  an  equal  distribution 
would  entitle  the  same  States  to  one  sixth;  and  this,  be- 
side presenting  to  soaa  of  the  same  States  half  a  million 
or  acres  each,  together  with  other  previous  donations  of 
lands  to  all  of  the  new  States: 

That  the  proportion  which  the  distribution  gives  to  the 
old  SUtes  would  not  amount  to  the  proportion  paid  into 
the  treasury  by  the  same  States,  and  expended  in  pur- 
chasing  titles  to  the  same  lands,  in  annuities  and  other 
Indian  expenses,  and  in  expenses  for  managing  the  pub- 
he  domain: 

That,  up  to  the  time  the  bill  was  introduced,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  fell  short  of  the 
expense  of  purchase  and  management,  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  eleven  millions  of  dollars: 

That  the  debt  for  which  the  public  lands  were  pledg- 
ed, the  debt  of  the  Revolution,  had  not  by  those  lands 
been  discharged,-  that  the^  ought  Brst  to  supply  the 

glace  of  money  collected  from  impost  duties  which  had 
een  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt?  and 
that  they  ought  further  to  be  applied  to  pay  millions  of 
dollars  which  the  law  had  madejiecessary  to  be  paid  in 
years  to  come: 

That  the  cessions  by  Virginia  and  Georgia  to  the 
Union  never  contemplated  that  the  lands  reserved  to  the 
Umon  as  a  «*  common  fund"  should  be  sold  to  fill  the 
coffers  of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  Connecticut;  which 
latter  States  were  already  enjoying  the  proceeds  of 
lands  each  of  them  had  retained  to  itself: 

•  Finally,  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  never 
contemplated  the  distribution  of  the  funds  of  the  nation, 
however  raised,  among  the  several  State  Governments. 

It  has  become  exceedingly  fashionable,  of  late  years, 
for  pohticians  of  a  certain  cast  to  ride  some  favorite 
hobby.  The  internal  improvement  hobby  has  been  rid- 
den in  either  branch  of  Congress  till  the  animal  had  been 
absolutely  broken  down.  Appeals  have  been  made  to 
the  avarice  of  citizens  in  eveiy  section  of  the  cotintry 
where  votes  were  most  wanted,  by  proffered  appropria- 
tions from  the  treasury,  till  the  gilded  bait  would  no 
longer  be  swallowed;  and  now  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  for  a  series  of 
years — a  retrospective  distribution  of  the  money  which 
had  already  been  expended  and  paid  out— comes  up  to 
take  the  place  of  other  projects  which  have  failed  either 
to  benefit  the  people,  or  to  raise  their  authors  to  the 
stations  and  consideration  they  have  sought. 

Thus  far  the  projects  of  gentlemen  have  notoriously 
failed.  The  taxes  on  various  imported  articles  had  been 
reduced;  and  so  far  from  ruining  the  manufacturers,  as 
had  been  predicted,  manufactures  had  flourished.  The 
people  had  been  saved  millions  in  taxation,  in  the  cheap- 
ening of  articles  of  consumption;  and»  yet  more  money 
was  collected  for  the  Treasury  than  was  wanted  for  the 
public  expenditure.  How  sadly  had  been  the  predic- 
tions of  the  enemies  of  this  administration  verified!  if 
those  enemies  have  not  succeeded  in  their  predictions  of 
distress  and  ruin,  may  they  not  now  obUin  some  credit 
by  surmounting  the  barriers  of  the  constitution,  and  dis- 
tributing to  the  four  winds  the  treasure  which  a  pros- 
pcroua  and  provident  administration  has  amassed? 

l,will  present  a  summary  statement  which  I  have  pro- 
cured at  the  Treasury,  going  to  show,  not  how  much 
has  been  distributed  to  the  States,  but  how  much  has 
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been  saved  in  the  pockets  of  the  consumers  by  the  re- 
duction of  duties  which  the  friends  of  this  administration 
have  been  able  to  make  in  the  tariff  since  the  year 

1829.  I  know  there  are  gentlemen,  who  are  not  the 
friends  of  the  administration,  who  claim  to  themselves 
the  compromise  bill  of  1833.  But  the  blow  against  a 
high  tariff  was  struck,  first  by  a  reduction  of  duties 
on  coffee,  cocoa,  and  molasses,  made  by  Congress  in 

1830,  and  a  still  further  reduction  on  coffee,  on  teas, 
and  on  salt,  in  1831,  followed  up  by  a  more  effectuU 
blow  in  1832,  by  which  still  further  reductions  were 
made  on  some  of  the  same  articles,  and  great  reductions 
made  on  wool  and  woollens,  on  the  various  manu- 
factures of  cottons,  silks,  and  linens,  on  sugars,  on  iron 
and  its  manufactures,  on  crockery  and  glassware,  on 
indigo;  and  by  which,  teas,  coffee,  almonds,  currants, 
figs,  and  raisins,  pepper,  pimento,  &c.,  were  made  duty 
free.  These  several  reductions  were  hard  fourht  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress;  the  opposition  generally  was 
all  on  one  side  of  the  House,  and  the  several  bills 
struggled  through  a  long  contest,  on  the  point  of  being 
defeated  at  many  stages  by  the  interposition  of  proposi- 
tions furthering  some  sectional  interest,  by  offering  to 
sacrifice  some  other  sectional  interests. 

Well,  sir,  all  these  reductions,  with  the  anticipation  of 
more,  did  not  satisfy  South  Carolina.  She  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  nullify  the  laws,  and  to  break  up  the  cus- 
toms altogether;  she  arrayed  herself  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union.  Some  of  her  principal  men  lashed 
her  population  into  a  whirlwind  of  passion,  which  could 
not  be  controlled.  They  found  affairs  approaching  a 
crisis  which  must  involve  their  State  in  bloodshed  and 
civil  war;  they  became  alarmed;  they  retraced  their 
steps;  they  were  glad  to  find  any  pretext  for  escape. 
The  compromise;  a  compromise  between  two  extremes; 
between  those  who  had  contended  up  to  that  moment 
that  southern  agriculturists  and  northern  manufacturers 
had  diametrically  opposite  interests,  which  never  could, 
and  never  should,  be  reconciled;  a  compromise  was 
effected,  not  so  much  to  benefit  any  particular  interest 
as  to  relieve  South  Corolina  from  her  unpleasant  dilem- 
ma. This  compromise  effected  no  immediate  important 
reduction  of  duties  from  the  act  of  the  previous  year;  it 
reduced  the  duties  on  some  articles  and  raised  them  on 
others,  while  it  contemplated  a  still  further  prospective 
reduction  of  duties  at  a  future  time. 

I  voted  for  this  compromise  bill,  as  I  have  voted  for 
.every  other  bill  for  reducing  duties  that  has  come 
before  Congress  during  the  last  four  sessions;  but  1 
voted  for  it  with  the  disclaimer  that  1  did  not  consider 
myself,  nor  the  people  of  my  State,  bound  by  the  com- 
promise. In  my  place  I  there  declared  of  this  bill 
"that  the  reduction  of  duties  was  not  as  rapid  as  the 
public  sentiment  of  my  State  called  for;"  that  "the  peo- 

f)le  of  New  Hampshire,  for  their  own  sakcs,  wanted  a 
arge  reduction  of  the  taxes  on  all  articles  which  they 
consume,  when  those  taxes  are  no  longer  needed  for 
the  support  of  the  public  expenses;"  and  that  "they 
would  not  allow  their  Senators  or  Representatives  to 
pledge  the  public  faith  that  the  reduction  shall  not  be 
more  rapid.*'* 

A  reduction  has  been  made,  and  events  have  shown 
that  even  a  greater  reduction  might  have  been  made 
without  detriment  to  the  public  interest.  This  reduc- 
tion has  been  effected  in  spite  of  prejudice  and  of  pas- 
sion, in  favor  of  what  was  called  the  "American  sys- 
tem." The  reduction  has  had  the  effect  on  the  revenue 
of  the  six  last  years,  exhibited  in  the  following  statement 
of  the  amounts  of  duties  which  actually  accrued  on  mer- 
chandise imported  during  the  years  1829,  1830,  1831, 
1832,  1833,  and  1834,  compared  with   an  estimated 

*  Gales  &  Seaton's Debates,  vol.  9.  parti,  page  703. 
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by  a  written  communication  Trom  the  Treasury  Depart-  I 
ment,  that  the  two  per  cent,  fund,  as  far  as  yet  ascer- 
tained, was  but  $524,511  18,  while  there  has  been  ex- 
pended on  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  the  Cumber- 
land road,  this  side  of  the  Ohio,  the  enormous  sum  of 
12,837,506  88,  or  21,650  dollars  per  milet  and  on  the 
same  road  west  of  the  Ohio  $2,341,900  88,  Total  amount 
expended  on  the  Cumberland  road  up  to  the  30th  of 
September,  1835,  $5,169,407  76.  This  expenditure 
is  most  clearly  a  charge  on  the  receipts  for  the  public 
lands. 

In  like  manner,  all  the  appropriations  of  money  for 
roads,  or  other  improvements  in  the  new  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, made  expressly  with  the  view  to  raise  the  price 
and  help  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  are  chargeable  to 
the  same  receipts.  For  seventeen  years,  commencing 
January  1st,  1817,  and  ending  December  31,  1834,  the 
expenditures  for  roads  in  the  new  States  and  Territories 
(see  House  document  No.  39,  of  the  present  session) 
were  as  follows: 

In  Ohio,  -  -        $214,129  97 

Illinois,  -  -  39,637  81 

Indiana,  -  -  207,519  20 

Alabama,  -  -  138,922  43 

Mississippi,         -  -  37,024  00 

Missouri,  -  -  94,531  61 

Louisiana,  -  -  36,736  19 

Indiana  Territory,  -  7,920  00 

Other  Territories,  -  81,706  20 


$858,127  31 
This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  only  a  part  of  the  expen- 
ditures for  roads  in  the  Territories  named.  To  it  we 
may  add  the  million  of  dollars  paid  by  the  Government 
as  a  subscription  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  einal,  open- 
ing an  avenue  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  lands  at  the 
West. 

The  three  per  cent,  fund  paid  to  Statep,  exhibited  in 
the  following  table,  is  also  to  be  added  to  the  expenses 
of  the  public  lands: 

3  per  cent. 
Ohio,        -        -      404,741  09 
Indiana,    -        -      238,848  72 
Illinois,     -        -        73,441  73 
Missouri,  -        -        69,585  21 


2  per  cent. 

$269,827  40 

159,232  48 

49,061  16 

46,390  14 


$786,616  75     $524,511  18 

We  may  add  the  expenses  of  the  civil  Government  of 
Territories,  (which,  exclusive  of  the  judiciary  and  cus- 
toms, amounted  for  seventeen  years,  ending  December 
31,  1834,  to  $676,269  99,)  at  least  a  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars.  These  expenses  are  not  less  legitimately 
chargeable  to  the  land  fund  than  the  expenses  of  the 
land  offices  themselves. 

In  addition  to  this,  all  the  frontier  and  Indian  wars, 
since  the  Revolution,  are  justly  chargeable  to  the  public 
lands.  If  for  ten  years  to  come  these  lands  were  to 
yield  a  clear  revenue  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
they  would  scarcely  repay  the  expenses  which  the  Uni- 
ted States  have  incurred  in  defending  them.  A  contest 
of  only  a  few  months  with  Black  Hawk  cost  the  nation 
some  two  or  three  millions  of  dollars;  and  the  present  In- 
dian war  in  Florida  may  cost  live  or  ten  millions.  The 
regiment  of  mounted  dragoons  raised  to  guard  the  fron- 
tiers and  protect  the  new  settlements,  supported  at  an 
expense  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  belong  also  to  the  expenses  of  managing  the  pub- 
lic lands. 

The  public  lands  cause  annually  a  large  share  of  the 
time  and  expenses  of  Congress,  and  much  of  the  litiga- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasury,  in  the  United 
States  courts,  is  on  account  of  the  public  lands. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ewiko]  has  contended 


that  the  public  lands  are  not  chargeable  with  nany  of 
these  expenses;  and  the  bill  assumes  that  tbej  are  not 
even  chargeable  with  the  expense  of  surveys  sad  of  the 
land  offices,  for  it  divides  the  whole  receipts,  vithoot 
making  any  provision  for  those  expenses.    But  the  Sen- 
tor  justifies  the  large  grants  of  land  and  money  for  is* 
ternal  improvements  to  the  new  States  on  the  exprea 
ground  that  they  were  chargeable  to  the  public  laadi 
The  two  positions  taken  by  the  gentleman  ahow  Wat 
when  his  object  is  to  make  partial  grants,  all  oiaj  be. 
charged  to  the  account  of  the  public  lands;  bat  vhei 
the  object  is  to  divide  the  surplus  funds  among  the 
States,  nothing  is  to  be  charged  to  the  expenses  of  the 
public  lands! 

Considering  the  many  millions  expended  on  accoiiat 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  lands  not  taken  intol^ 
count  in  the  statement  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasorf, 
can  it  be  pretended  that  there  is  now,  that  there  ever 
has  been,  a  dollar  of  money  in  the  treasury  which  bii 
not  been  derived  from  taxes  laid  upon  the  people^  If 
it  be  admitted  that  Congress  has  no  power  *'  to  hj  and 
collect  taxes,  and  distribute  the  amount  among  the  ser* 
eral  SUtes,"  it  must  as  freely  be  admitted  that  the  bill 
distributing  among  the  States  a  greater  amount  than  the 
present  surplus  in-  the  public  treasury  is  not  varranted 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  condemned  for  the 
inequality  of  distribution  upon  its  foce.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  framed  a  table,  which  may  openie 
as  a  bait  to  the  several  States,  to  show  how  much  no- 
ney  they  will  gain  by  the  bill.  I  have  made  an  addition 
to  bis  table,  to  show  the  people  of  eighteen  of  the  old- 
est States  how  much  they  will  lose  in  the  distribution  oi 
the  bill  before  the  Senate.  I  have  added  to  the  lerea 
new  States  in  addition  to  the  money  they  are  to  recei« 
by  the  bill,  the  premium  price  of  the  land  granted  to 
them  in  the  same  bill;  that  is,  to  each  of  the  SUtes  of 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Missouri,  500,000  acrei;  to 
Indiana,  115,272  acres;  to  Alabama,  100,000;  and  to  Il- 
linois, 20,000  acres;  not  taking  into  account  the  eiteoj 
sive  donations  that  bad  previously  been  made  to  soneot 
those  Stales. 

The  following  is  the  table  framed  by  Mr.  Cut: 

Statement  showing  the  dividend  qf  each  State  {aecording^ 
its  federal  population)  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  »*«. 
during  the  years  1833,  *4,  am/*6,  ajler  deducting  from  W 
amount  15  per  cent,  previously  aUowed  to  tfuseren  «• 
Stales, 


Federal 

Share  for  each 

Suitei. 

popula- 

State  under  the 

lion. 

proposed  bill. 

Maine, 

399,437 

•617,269 

New  Hnmpahire,     - 

269,326 

416,202 

MasMchusetts, 

610,408 

943,293 

Rhode  Island, 

97,194 

160,198 

CoDoecticur, 

297,665 

459,996 

Vermont,     - 

280,667 

433,713 

New  York,  - 

1,918,553 

2,964,834 

New  Jersey, 

319,922 

'     494,391 

PennsyWaniB, 

1,348,072 

2,083,233 

Delaware,    - 

75,432 

116,508 

Maryland,    - 

405»843 

627,169 

Virginia, 

1,023,603 

1,581,669 

North  Carolina, 

639,747 

988,632 

South  Carolina, 

455,025 

701,496 

Georgia, 

429,811 

664,208 

Kentucky,   - 

621,832 

960,947 

Tennessee,  - 

625,263 

966,249 

Ohio, 

935,864 

1,146,266 

Louisiana,    - 

171,694 

265,327 

Indiana,       -             •. 

343,031 

530,102 

Illinois, 

157,147* 

242,846 

Missouri, 

130,419 

201,542 

Mississippi, 

110,358 

170,541 

Alabama,     - 

262,508 

406^666 

toul  w  w« 
St«le»' 


|1,67?,UJ 
957,S8« 

999,677 
1,000,35; 
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Addition  made  to  the  table  by  Mr.  Hill. 


States. 

Ek]ual  share  to 

which  each  State 

is  entitled. 

Loss  to  States 

haying  less 

than  their 

share. 

Gain  to  States 

haying  more 

than  their 

share. 

iaine, 

•777,318 

•160,099 

Hew  Hampshire, 

524,117 

107,915 

IfassachasettB,  - 

1,187,875 

244,582 

Ihode  IsUod,  - 

189,226 

39,028 

^necticut,     - 

579,266 

1 19,270 

l^ermont, 

546,168 

112,155 

Hew  York,       - 

3,733,57  4 

768,740 

s 

Sew  Jersey,     - 

622,495 

128,104 

Pennsylvania,  - 

2,623,395 

540,162 

Oelaware, 

165,176 

38,668 

Maryland, 

789,784 

160,615 

iTirginia, 

1,991,773 

410,104 

North  Carolina, 

1,214,970 

256,338 

South  Carolina, 

885,495 

184,000 

Georgia, 

836,419 

172,211 

KcDtucky, 

1,210,123 

249,176 

Tennessee, 

1,216,876 

250,627 

Ohio,    - 

1,821,262 

144,152 

Looisiana, 

334,122 

- 

•424,766 

lodiana, 

667,560 

- 

33-2,127 

Illinois, 

305,813 

- 

445,793 

Minoori, 

252,816 

- 

748,080 

Mississippi, 

214,760 

- 

369,184 

Alabama, 

535,999 

• 

1,536,607 

The  low  to  the  six  New  England  States  will  be 
1753,349;  that  is,  this  amount,  which  has  been  paid  by 
the  people  of  New  England  directly  into  the  treasury, 
from  taxes  on  articles  which  they  have  consumed,  will 
be  taken  from  tbero  by  this  bill,  and  given  to  seven  new 
States,  whose  soil,  more  luxuriant  than  that  of  the  old 
States,  is  tempting  and  drawing  to  them,  without  such 
invidious  distinction,  the  best  of  the  enterprise  and  cap* 
ital  of  tbC'  States  from  whom  this  advantage  is  taken. 
The  loss  which  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  will  sustain 
in  this  unequal  distribution  is  $107,915 — more  than 
twice  the  amount  of  money  which  that  State  annually 
pays  for  all  her  State  expenses,  including  the  salaries 
and  pay  of  her  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  de- 
partments. The  State  of  New  York  loses  in  the  distri- 
bution 1768,740,  and  Virginia  $410,104. 

The  injustice  and  inequality  of  this  bill  are  not  its  only 
bad  features.    .Take  the  two  States  of  Louisiana  and 
Missouri,  besides  the  direct  gift  of  500,000  acres,  each 
receives  her  share,  as  one  of  the  seven  new  States,  of 
fifteen  per  cent,   on  the  whole  amount  first,  and  after* 
wards  an  equal  proportion  with  all  the  rest.     Now,  by 
what  right,  either  in  law  or  equity,  can  either  of  these 
States,  as  States,  be  entitled,  not  to  simple  equality,  but 
to  manifest  favoritism,  in  making  the  ai vision^    Those 
two  States,  with  their  inhabitants,  were  a  foreign  coun- 
try until  after  the  great  mass  of  public  lands  this  side  of 
the  Mississippi  had  been  acquired  through  the  blood  and 
toil  of  the  old  States  of  this  Union,  which  have  always 
been  of  the  disfavored  States  «  hen  any  benefits  were  to 
be  derived  from  the  public  lands.    The  most  of  those  old 
States  have  had  no  expenditures  made  within  their  bor- 
ders of  the  public  money  for  internal  improvements.    It 
i>  plaip  to  common  sense  that  neither  Louisiana  nor  Mis- 
MMiri  can  be  entitled  to  receive  Into  its  State  coffers  the 
avails  of  that  property  which  belonged  exclusively  to 
the  old  States  before  they  were  admitted  into  the  Union. 
Asajoiot  interest,  Louisiana  and  Missouri  might  enjoy 
their  portion  of  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  public 
lands.    As  a  separate  interest,  those  States  can  have  no 
claim  whatever  to  that  part  of  the  public  domain  which 
was  acquired  while  the  States  owed  allegiance  to  a  for- 
eign Government^ 
Again:  the  Statei  of  Maine  and.  Massachusetts  have  a 


domain  which  they  retained,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Massachusetts,  tSier  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  From 
this  land  the  two  States,  during  the  past  year,  have  re- 
ceived some  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  each; 
and  if  the  boundary  line  shall  be  established  where  it  ia 
claimed  to  be,  an  extended  territory,  rising  in  price, 
will  furnish  each  of  those  States  annually  still  larger 
sums  from  the  sales  of  land.  Is  it  just  that  these  two 
States  should  derive  a  large  revenue  from  the  lands 
which  fell  to  them  on  the  termination  of  the  contest  for. 
independence,  at  the  same  time  they  come  in  for  an 
equal  portion  with  the  other  original  States  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sales  of  lands  which  other  States,  holding  them 
under  a  like  tenure,  ceded  for  the  common  benefit  of 
the  whole  United  States?  Massachusetts  and  Maine 
may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  public  lands,  while  pre- 
served as  a  common  fund  for  the  use  of  all  the  States; 
but  when  this  bill,  becoming  a  law,  shall  vest  in  them  a 
separate  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public 
lands,  making  in  their  favor  the  invidious  distinction  of 
two  separate  interests,  violence  will  be  done  the  consti- 
tution, which  must  seek  in  vain  for  any  true  ground  of 
justification. 

Further:  the  State  of  Connecticut  retained  a  tract  of 
land,  without  her  limits,  called  the  Connecticut  Reserve* 
within  the  limiu  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio,  from  the 
sale  of  which  she  has  created  a  fund  for  conrimon  schools, 
whose  increase  is  now  more  than  a  million  of  dollars, 
and  in  a  few  years  will  go  far  towards  supporting  those 
schools  in  each  and  every  school  district  of  the  State; 
She  retained  this  tract,  when  she  had  really  no  better 
claim  to  it  than  others  of  the  original  States,  which 
claimed  nothing  and  received  nothing,  had  to  an  equal 
quantity.  Would  it  not  be  Just,  before  the  *<  common 
fund"  shall  be  dispersed  to  the  four  winds,  first  to  grant 
the  old  States  which,  as  yet,  have  had  nothing,  at  least 
an  equal  amount  with  others  which  have  received? 

Again:  Virginia,  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, besides  the  whole  country  within  the  present 
limits  of  Kentucky,  claimed  what  was  then  called  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  comprising  the  present  States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  the  new  State  of  Michi- 
gan, the  Territory  of  Ouisconsln,  and  all  the  country 
west.  She  claimed  this,  although  it  is  manifest  that, 
beyond  the  limits  of  Kentucky,  which  had  then  just 
been  commenced  as  a  settlement,  she  had  really  no 
more  pretension  to  it  than  any  other  State  which  had 
contributed  an  equal  share  with  her  in  the  blood  and 
toils  of  the  Revolution.  Nor  did  she  yield  up  this  im- 
mense tract  of  country  without  an  equivalent.  The 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  of  the  Virginia 
line  had  grants  of  land,  which  were  given  to  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  no  other  State.  And  when  she 
gave  up  hi  r  pretension  for  the  common  benefit  of  the 
whole  United  States,  she  made  ample  provision  for  her 
own.  In  the  first  instance,  she  covered  all  that  remain- 
ed of  Kentucky  as  grants  for  her  own  benefit;  she  trav- 
elled afterwards  into  Ohio,  and  took  to  herself  district 
after  district  there  for  the  benefit  of  her  own  oflicera 
and  soldiers.  She  claimed  these  immense  grants,  ex- 
tending beyond  what  she  had  herself  conceived,  because 
it  was  **  notified  in  the  bond"  that  she  might  take  some 
of  the  land  for  such  a  purpose.  But  a  single  taste  never 
satisfies.  Although  perhaps  four  times  the  amount  of 
land  that  l^ad  been  first  expected  was  taken  up,  and 
although  it  was  not  dreamed  there  could  be  a  possible 
pretext  for  taking  more,  some  antiquated  resolution  or 
order  of  the  revolutionary  Government  of  Virginia  was 
discovered,  on  which  certain  claimants  founded  a  suit 
for  more  land  against  the  State  of  Virginia.  As  might 
be  expected,  after  making  a  decision  against  these 
claimants,  the  Judiciary  of  Virginia  deemed  it  expedient, 
inasmuch  as  the  United  States,  and  not  Virginia,  would 
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ultimfttely  be  obliged  to  foot  the  bill,  to  reverse  thftt  de- 
<rition,  ajid  the  clainuints,  and  children  and  heirs  of 
clainiants,  come  in  forty  years  after  the  service  was  per- 
fbrmed,  and  obtain  scrip  for  incredible  quantities  of 
public  landsf  from  four  to  six,  and>  I  believe,  as  high 
V  ten,  thousand  acres  to  each  person.  This  scrip  lo- 
cates the  bnd  in  no  particular  place,  there  being  no 
land  left  of  the  reservation  first  made,  but  it  is  a  cer- 
tificate to  enter  for  land  any  where,  either  at  public  sales 
at  the  price  of  the  bid,  or  after  the  public  sales  at  the 
minimum  price.  The  appropriations  already  made  by 
Congress  to  cover  these  claims,  I  believe,  amount  to 
about  two  millions  of  acres.  I  am  told  that  land  scrip 
has  issued  for  the  benefit  of  officers  who  were  mere- 
ly nominally  such,  and  who  never  did  a  particle  of 
service;  and  it  is  said  there  have  been  grants  made 
where  the  officer  and  the  service  were  wholly  fictitious. 
If  the  whole  business  be  not  a  gross  fraud,  it  looks  very 
much  like  it.  Three  millions  of  dollars  at  least  of  the 
avaib  of  the  public  lands  will  have  been  abstracted  from 
the  treasury  by  this  after-claim  of  Virginia.  And  when 
h  is  considered  that  this  comes  upon  the  top  of  other 
previous  |[rants  made  for  the  benefit  of  that  State,  is  it 
not  claimmg  too  much  for  her  that,  in  the  process  of 
dissipating  the  *' common  fund"  which  remains  from 
the  public  lands,  she  receives  an  equal  share  with  other 
States  which  have  had  none  of  the  benefits  that  she  has 
derived? 

Still  further:  by  the  compact  with  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, yielding,  for  the  benefit  of  the  *<  common  fund," 
what  now  constitutes  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  a  part 
of  Alabama,  and  which  she  claimed  as  within  her  own 

Srescribed  limits,  the  United  States  guarantied  to  that 
tate  the  title  to  the  soil  possessed  by  the  Indians  with- 
in the  present  limits  of  that  State.  To  give  Georgia 
a  free  title  to  the  lands  within  these  limits,  the  United 
States  have  already  encountered  immense  difficuhies 
and  large  expenses.  Nor  is  the  Indian  title  yet  pur- 
chased. Five  millions  of  dollars  have  been  offered  to 
purchase  the  small  tract  remaining.  If  the  Whole  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  lands  be  divided  as  the  bill  proposes^ 
whenever  this  purchase  shall  be  made,  the  five  or  ten 
miUioRS  which  the  lands  may  cost,  and  the  further  sum 
which  a  war  on  account  of  the  removal  of  the  Indians 
may  cost  the  Government,  will  be  raised  f^om  taxes  di- 
rectly imposed  on  the  people.  The  State  of  Georgia, 
having  no  more  right  to  the  public  domain  than  tlie 
other  States  which  participated  in  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, is  favored  beyond  tb^m  by  her  compact.  Is 
it  right  that,  in  the  division  of  the  proceeds,  slie  should 
be  forced  to  violate  her  compact,  which  declared  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  binds  which  she  ceded  to  the  Union 
should  be  used  *<  as  a  common  fund  for  the  use  and  ben- 
efit of  the  United  States,  Georgia  included,  and  shall 
be  faithfully  disposed  of  for  that  purpose,  and  for  no 
other  use. or  purpose  whatever?"  Is  it  just  that,  as  a 
State,  she  should  receive  two  shares  of  a  dividend  in 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  domain,  while  other  Slates, 
as  such,  can  receive  but  one  share? 

I'he  facts  t  have  shown  in  relation  to  some  of  the 
States  prove  that,  even  if  the  division  were  an  equal  one 
now  to  all  the  States,  great  injustice  would  be  done  to 
New  Hampshire,  to  Vermont,  to  Rhode  Island,  to  the 
great  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsvlvania,  to  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  and  to  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  perhaps  to  Kentucky  ancf  Tennes* 
see.  The  first  ten,  if  not  the  last  two  States,  would  not 
receive  their  respective  shares,  equal  to  the  other  old 
States  whose  cases  have  been  stated.  But  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  seven  new  States  of  Ohio,  Louisiana, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama, 
besides  large  grants  of  the  public  domain  itself,  are  to 
be  entitled  in  the  first  instance  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of 


the  whole  amount,  leaving  the  remnant  only  to  be  A- 
vided,  it  ncHist  be  yielded  that  the  most  gross  u^vitics 
is  done  to  the  ten  States  first  named.  Can  it  be  1» 
lieved  that  these  SUtes  will  quietly  submit  to  be  taxed 
by  a  high  tarifl^  of  duties  on  the  necessaries  of  life  to 
contribute  towards  a  dividend  among  the  States,  in 
which  they  are  to  receive  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  ts 
their  neighbors'  receiving  one  dollar? 

The  last  report  of  ttie  Committee  en  the  Pubbc 
Lands,  which  recommends  the  bill  under  coasiderstieSi 
has  this  striking  sentence:  *'The  several  States  whidi 
form  parties  to  the  national  compact  have  all  an  equii 
right  to,  and  an  equal  interest  in,  the  national  domuAi 
and  such  an  application  of  it  to  the  use  of  some  of  the 
States,  which  is  not  just  to  all,  cannot  be  expected  to 
meet  with  general  favor."  Can  it  be  possible  thsttk 
writer  of  this  paragraph  has  duly  considered  the  WH 
which  the  report  recommends?  Can  he  g*'n»yj|* 
fact  that  out  of  their  own  mouth  does  their  intended 
law  of  distribution  stand  condemned? 

A  Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  CwTri»Di»ilwlw« 
deportment  and  whose  talents  deserve  high  comnenda* 
tion,  remarked  some  time  ago,  while  debating  onsaotber 
subject,  in  substance,  tliat  milfions  have  come  frov  the 
West,  to  the  treasury  in  the  East,  in  payment  for  iw 
public  landsi  and  that  the  nation  was  constantly  dermic 
large  amounts  of  money  from  that  portion  of  the  Union, 
while  little  or  nothing  was  there  expended.  The  report 
of  the  committee  also  gives  countenance  to  the  idestW 
the  nation  is  much  indebted  to  the  West,  and  especisHj 
to  the  State  of  Ohio»  for  a  great  portion  of  its  revenuei. 
I  will  presume  that  both  the  Senator  and  the  comoMttee 
believe  they  are  correct  in  their  opinions.  Bst  wy 
cannot  have  well  considered  all  the  facts.  In  the  fi^ 
place,  much  of  the  money  that  is  paid  for  public  lin» 
comes  originally  from  the  East.  Since  the  sales  baT«» 
much  increased,  there  has  been  an  almost  oonitsiH 
atream  of  money  flowing  from  all  the  States  Esst  int« 
the  land  oflSees  of  the  West--the  drain  of  money,  withn 
the  last  three  of  four  years,  is  felt  in  almost  eveiy  nojp 
borhood  of  both  town  and  country  throughout  Ne# 
England.  And,  sir,  no  part  of  this  money  ever  has,  or 
probably  ever  will,  come  back  again.  An  in'****^J'JI! 
of  this  subject  will  show  that,  ever  since  the  ^^^^ 
ment  of  Government,  up  to  the  year  ending  on  the  3011 
September  last,  the  local  expenditures  of  the  weitnn 
States  have  always  exceeded  the  amount  of  rereoye 
derived  from  those  States.  I  cannot  now  go  into  sn  * 
vestigation  and  analysis  of  the  whole  expenditures  since 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

In  executive  document  No.  27  of  the  House  of  ReP' 
resentatives,  for  the  second  session  of  the  last  CongKifi 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  furnished  an  anslyw 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  1^' 
which  I  avail  myself.     It  will  be  remembered  that  »b 
receipts  from  the  aale  of  the  public  lands  in  ^^'^ 
were  five  millions  of  dollars,  one  million  l^f^f^'^g^ 
previous  year,  and  nearly  two  and  a  half  miHio"*  o^^ 
than  in  1832.     Up  to  that  time,  the  average  rccetpw 
would  not  much  exceed  a  million  of  dolUrs  per  ^i^**"  / 
The  year  1834  will  therefore  present  a  more  f«o»»?*! 
result  to  the  West  than  any  preceding  year;  »"."-TjJ! 
was  that  result?    The  document  i  have  named  ."i*^ 
us  that  the  whole  expenditures  of  mppropri»t»<»^r 
1834  were  $21,Q93,200i  that  the  whole  collection  " 
1824  were  20,624,717;  that  the  expenditures  >"^^ 
eastern  States  were  less  than  the  coUectioni>  ^.- J 
that  the  expenditures  in  the  middle  SUtes,  in^'^^'^P 
the  District  of  Columbia,  were  less  than  the  collecw^ 
$1,127,297;  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  eastern*^ 
middle  States  of  |l,  156,205;  that  the  cxpena»^||JJy,j 
the  southern  and  southwestern  States  were  mo**][''*"^j. 
collections,  $957,218  J  that  the  expenditurei  iP  "«  * 
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ern  States  were  more  than  the  collectiona,  ^67,470; 
leaving'a  balance  against  the  southern,  southwestern,  and 
wesrtern  States,  of  $1,834,688. 

The  report  of  the  Comni'ittee  on  the  Public  Lands 
states  *<  that  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Ohio  have 
brought  into  the  treasury  about  seventeen  millions  of 
dollars,  besides  satisfying  to  a  large  amount  the  debts  of 
the  Government."  In  1834,  the  local  expenditures  in 
Ohio»  without  taking  into  view  her  portion  of  the  ex- 
penditures at  the  seat  of  Government,  were  $569,600, 
and  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  lands  and  from  customs 
in  that  State  were  $433,433;  leaving  a  balance  of 
$  1 36, 167  against  her. 

The  Atlantic  States  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
generous  West,  even  though  the  money  of  the  former, 
for  the  purchase  of  public  lands,  and  for  paying  on  the 
rise  of  property,  flows  into  the  latter,  and  contributes  to 
their  prosperity.  Every  new  cotmtry  encounters  disad- 
vantages and  hardships;  the  profits  of  labor,  converted 
in  large  proportion  to  permanent  capital,  will  not  allow, 
in  any  new  settled  country,  of  present  pecuniary  ease 
and  enjoyment.  The  West,  from  its  highly  fruitful  soil, 
and  from  the  facilities  of  transport  which  nature  has 
afforded  her,  enjoys  advantages  which  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  especially  the  States  of  New  England,  never 
possessed.  Compare,  if  you  will,  the  condition  of  the 
present  western  settler  with  the  first  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  the  New  England  settler.  When  attacked  by 
the  ferocious  tribes  of  the  forest,  the  latter  could  look 
only  to  the  strength  of  his  own  arm  for  protection  and 
defence.  In  the  West,  If  a  single  Indian  ifturder  is  com- 
mitted,  a  thousand  men  are  ready  to  march  and  avenge 
the  outrage.  In  New  England,  the  first  settlers  were 
liable  to  starvation  whenever  their  crops  were  cut  off  or 
destroyed.  In  the  West,  although  the  crops  fail  and 
,  inoney  fails,  plenty  comes  in  a  few  days  on  credit  alone, 
and  on  the  •«  wings  of  the  wind."  The  New  England 
settlers  had  to  encounter  not  only  the  ruthless  tomahawk 
'  and  scalping  knife  of  the  savage,  but  for  many  years  the 
I  hostility  of  a  more  powerful  and  scarcely  less  savage  foe, 
I  ■  in  successive  wars  with  Frsnce,  terminating  only  in  the 
I  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  English.  The  first  western 
settlers  have  had  sanguinary  contests  with  the  Indians, 
which  have  been  of  short  duration,  and  the  frontier 
settlements  encountered  great  perils  during  the  three 
years'  war  with  Great  Britain;  but  at  any  point  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  and  north  of  Florida,  there 
is  now  scarcely  more  to  be  apprehended  from  any 
anticipated  hostility  of  the  Indians,  than  there  is  in  the 
heart  of  New  England.  The  first  settler  in  the  East  had 
no  improvements  in  roads,  bridges,  or  canals,  until  he 
was  able  to  make  them  with  his  own  hands;  and  to  this 
day»  for  these  objects,  there  has  been  in  that  region  no 
help  from  the  Government.  I'he  first  settler  of  the 
West  has  had  liberal  appropriations  for  roads  and  bridges, 
openingtheavenues  of  communication  to  his  very  doors; 
and  even  the  more  modern  improvements  of  railroads 
Slid  steam  navigation  keep  pace  with  the  falling  of  the 
forest  trees  by  the  settler,  as  he  recedes  to  the  far  West. 
The  people  of  the  Atlantic  States  spilt  much  blood,  and 
endured  many  privations,  to  conquer  independence,  and 
did  jrain  that  independence  and  the  great  national 
domain,  which  is  now  the  subject  of  discussion;  and 
the  young  West,  no  less  than  the  East,  enjoys  her  full 
portion  of  blessings  resulting  from  that  arduous  strug- 
gle. These  are  considerations  which  should  bind 
closer  to  each  other  the  West  and  the  East,  instead 
of  dividing  them.  The  East  and  the  West  must  be 
mutually  beneficial  each  to  the  other;  and  whatever  shall 
eonduce  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  one,  will 
conduce  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  other.  The 
great  bulk  of  those  who  now  inhabit  the  West  either 
emigrated  or  descended  from  the  States  of  the  East;  will 


they  not  reverence  the  birthplaces  and  the  tombs  of 
their  fathers?  Will  they  not  rejoice  when  we  rejoice,  and 
weep  with  us,  when  we  have  cause  to  weep?  Will  they 
not,  in  the  day  of  their  greatest  strength,  consider 
whence  they  derived  those  elements  of  knowledge  and 
enterprise  which  have  made  them  all  they  are/  We 
say  to  the  West,  "let  there  be  no  strife  between  me  and 
thee;  for  we  be  brethren;"  least  of  all,  let  there  be  no 
unprofitable  cpntest  in  a  struggle  between  us,  of  who 
can  make  most  out  of  a  property  which  can  bestow  no 
real  benefits  to  either,  until  the  hand  of  diligence  and 
industry  shall  '*  cause  the  waste  places  to  become  fruit- 
ful fields,  and  ttie  deserts  to  blossom  as  the  rose." 

Even  if,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  this- 
measure,  it  were  no  violation  of  the  constitution  to 
divide  among  the  States  the  money  In  the  treasury,  true 
policy  would  dictate  the  rejection  of  this  bill.  How  can 
it  be  possible  that  gentlemen,  who  have  condemned  so 
freely  the  magnitude  of  numbers  in  the  public  offices, 
as  exhibited  in  the  Blue  Book,  should  advocate  this  bill, 
which,  under  its  present  provisions,  will  go  to  the  crea- 
tion of  another  army  of  officers  dependent  on  the  State 
treasuries,  and  these  last  dependent  on  the  treasury  of 
the  nation,  and  the  good  graces  of  members  of  either 
House  of  Congress?  How  can  they,  who  have  so  clam- 
orously complained  of  the  alarming  extent  of  executive 
patronage,  vote  for  a  law  which  shall  at  once  double  the 
patronage  of  whoever  adminiaters  the  national  Govern- 
ment? 

The  mischiefs  that  will  attend  the  distribution  of  the 
whole  amount  of  money  received  from  the  sales  of  thef 
public  land  cannot  be  duly  appreciated  until  they  shall 
be  realized.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States  must  be  taxed  to  pay  the  expense  of 
managing  these  lands — ^to  pay  the  Indian  annuities,  and 
for  the  support  of  the  Indians — ^to  pay  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands,  which,  in  some  cases, 
will  be  equal  to  the  amount  for  which  the  lands  will  sell; 
to  pay  the  expense  of  defending  the  lands  against  depre- 
dations, and  also  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  all  the  Indian 
wars  that  may  arise  on  account  of  the  lands.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  must  be  heavily  taxed;  articles 
oPnecessary  consumption  brought  into  the  United  States 
must  be  heavily  taxed,  to  pay  expenses  incident  to  the 
lands;  but  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  are  to  be 
distributed,  not  to  the  people  themselves  who  pay  these 
expenses,  but  to  the  several  State  treasures.  I  cannot 
better  illustrate  the  mischiefs  and  the  miseries  of  such 
distribution  than  by  contrasting  the  present  condhion  of 
the  three  cities  which  compose  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  the  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

The  bankruptcy  of  these  three  cities  is  too  well  known 
to  be  denied;  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  in  a  debate 
which  took  place  in  the  Senate  during  the  present  ses- 
sion. Now,  what  has  caused  this  bankruptcy  ?  what  has 
brought  upon  these  three  cities  a  load  of  debt,  the  annual 
interest  of  which  burdens  every  inch  of  the  real  estate 
within  their  limits  with  a  tax  equal  at  least  to  the  price 
of  rents  in  other  parts  of  the  country?  Do  not  these 
corpprations,  in  so  many  words,  charge  the  evils  on  the 
former  action  of  Congress,  making  them  pet  children  in 
a  system  of  internal  improvements?     The  Gongre» 

{^ranted  directly  from  the  treasury  of  the  nation  one  mil- 
Ion  of  dollars  to  build  a  canal,  which  was  to  waft  pros- 
perity into  their  lap;  and  by  this  grant  they  were  indu- 
ced to  ask  liberty  of  Congress  to  borrow  on  their  own 
account  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  more,  mortgaging 
themselves  for  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  to 
the  Dutch !  The  cities  now  charge  their  miserable  con- 
dition, not  on  themselves,  but  on  Congress;  and  they 
boldly  say,  and  their  friends  in  this  body  say,  that  Con- 
gress has  seduced  them  into  this  wretched  condition,  aa 
well  by  giving  the  million  of  dollars  for  the  canal,  as  by 
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ftuthorizin§^  the  cities,  at  their  own  request,  to  run  in 
debt  for  a  further  sum,  which  has  been  expended  on  the 
canal;  and  they  boldly  insist  that  Congress  is  bound  in 
honor  to  pay  their  debts. 

If  we  search  for  the  causes  of  the  present  misery  of 
this  devoted  District,  much  of  them  may  be  traced  to 
the  fact  that  they  (and  especially  the  city  of  Washington) 
are  thrown  directly  on  the  public  treasury.  The  people 
here  look  so  anxiously  for  U)e  distribution  of  the  public 
lunds,  they  rely  so  exclusively  on  the  treasury  and  so 
little  on  themselves,  that  there  is  no  room  left  for  pros- 
perity in  any  kind  of  useful  business.  More  than  three 
millions  of  the  public  money  are  annually  disbursed  here; 
And  yet  there  is  no  part  of  the  country  where  there  is 
actually  so  much  pecuniary  suflTering,  according  to  the 
Bumber  of  inhabitants,  as  there  is  here.  For  the  internal 
improvement  of  the  District,  Congress  has  given  out- 
right, not  the  million  to  the  canal  alone:  it. has  paid  the 
interest  which  this  city  owes  on  the  Dutch  debt;  it  has 
paid  large  sums  for  improvements,  among  other  things 
#130,000  for  Macadamizing  the  Pennsylvania  avenue, 
#150,000  and  upwards  for  building  a  bridge  over  the 
Potomac  river,  and  large  sums  for  various  other  items. 
Yet,  with  all  this  feeding,  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the 
District  is  daily  growing  worse.  Gladly  would  they 
retrace  their  steps  in  the  internal  improvement  mania; 
but  they  have  gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  they  have 
not  the  power  to  go  forward.  Their  last  resort  is  to  in- 
duce Congress  to  purchase  their  valuable  stock,  to  pay 
their  Dutch  debt,  to  relieve  the  corporation  of  Washing- 
ton of  another  debt  of  great  magnitude;  and,  as  our 
comFort,  we  are  told  that  Congress  is  bound  in  honor, 
as  the  sole  and  exclusive  legislators  For  this  District,  to 
take  the  money  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
contribute  at  once  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  for 
these  purposes! 

The  miseries  of  a  generous  distribution  of  the  public 
money  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  but  a  foretaste  of 
the  evils  that  will  follow  a  distribution  of  an  amount 
equal  to  all  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the 
States.  There  is,  however,  this  diflerence  between  the 
distribution  in  the  District  and  the  corrupting  distribu- 
tion proposed  by  the  bill:  for  the  money  expended  in 
the  District,  the  people  of  the  District  were  never  taxed; 
for  the  money  distributed  among  the  States,  the  people 
themselves  are  to  be  heavily  taxed,  and  in  some  of  them 
the  amount  of  one  dollar  is  taken  from  the  people's 
pockets  for  every  fif^y  cents  that  shall  be  brought  into 
the  State  coffers. 

I  cannot,  Mr.  President,  speak  of  such  a  corrupting 
system  as  the  bill  proposes  with  any  feelings  of  compla- 
cency. The  title  oi  the  bill,  *<to  appropriate  for  a 
limited  time  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States,  and  for  granting  land  to 
certain  Sutes,"  is  scarcely  less  a  misnomer  than  is  the 
title  of  the  bill  which  has  been  forced  by  the  vilest  cor- 
ruption through  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  entitled 
"an  act  to  repeal  the  State  tax  on  real  and  personal 
property,  and  to  continue  and  extend  the  improvements 
of  the  State  by  railroads  and  canals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." The  last  bill  bribes  the  people  of  Pennsylfania 
with  a  bonus,  much  larger  than  the  bank  was  to  give 
Congress  in  the  bill  vetoed  [by  the  President,  to  be  ex- 
pended on  internal  improvements.  The  land  bill  is  a 
bribe  offered  to  the  States  from  money  paid  into  the 
treasury  by  severe  taxation  on  the  people,  under  the 
idea  of  being  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands;  when,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  the  public  lands  have 
not  yet  paid,  and  cannot  for  twenty  years  to  come,  pay 
back  the  expense  which  the  people  have  incurred  on 
their  account. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clat]  yields  to 
the  opinion  that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  tax  the  people 


of  the  United  States  by  Congress,  for  the  purpoM  of 
distributing  the  money  among  the  several  States.  How 
easy  to  evade  the  constitution  will  it  be  at  any  time, 
when  Congress  shall  choose,  if  the  fact  be  not  conceded, 
that  all  money  coming  to  the  treasury  is  deriTed,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  taxation  upon  the  people. 
Millions  of  dollars  have  come  to  or  paased  through  the 
treasury  on  account  of  restitution  for  spoliations  of  the 
property  of  individuals;  and  although  every  dollar  of  it 
has  been  paid  back  for  the  benefit  of  those  individuals, 
whenever  there  is  a  surplus  in  the  treasury,  we  have 
only  to  suppose  the  amount,  and  to  say  this  money  wss 
paid,  not  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  by 
foreign  Governments,  and  that  Congress  has  Uie  powtf 
to  appropriate  it  to  be  divided  among  the  several  States. 
The  fallacy  in  this  case  would  be  no  more  striking  than 
is  the  fallacy  of  appropriating  for  the  same  parpose 
money  in  the  treasury  as  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public 
lands,  when  not  a  dollar  of  it  can  properly  be  considered 
as  money  derived  from  such  sales. 

It  is  hardly  passible  to  conceive  a  condition  more  de- . 
grading  than  that  to  which  the  high-minded  States  of  the 
Union  will  be  thrown  by\he  passage  of  this  bill.  The 
Government  of  the  State  which  I  have  the  honor  here 
in  part  to  represent  is  supported  by  a  direct  tax  upon 
the  people;  every  citizen  there  knows  what  is  his  annual 
proportion  of  tax  for  the  support  of  the  Government  of 
the  State,  of  the  county,  and  of  the  town  in  wbii^  he 
resides.  Paying  the  money  directly  from  his  own 
pocket,  a  vigilant  eye  is  kept  upon  those  who  expend 
it.  If  it  be  not  made  to  produce  its  equivalent,  the 
agent  is  called  to  account,  and  is  at  once  dismissed.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  money  is  generally  well  ex- 
pended, for  the  most  salutary  and  useful  purposes  of 
Government;  the  burdens  of  the  people  comparatively 
light.  If  they  were  obliged  to  pay  as  much  in  propor- 
tion for  these  as  they  do  for  the  few  objects  for  which 
the  general  Government  is  instituted,  they  would  groan 
under  an  oppression  which  would  be  scarcely  tolerable. 
It  is  my  belief  that,  if  the  national  funds  were  derived 
from  direct  instead  of  indirect  taxes,  the  public  agents 
would  be  held  to  a  more  strict  accountability;  that  one 
dollar  would  not  be  wasted  where  ten  dollars  now  are; 
and  that  every  kind  of  service  performed  for  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  better  done  than  it  now  is.  How 
degrading  to  the  people  of  a  State  must  it  be,  that 
numerous  salaried  agents  shall  be  added  to  her  without 
her  consent,  which  salaried  agents  are  dependent  on  the 
breath  of  Congress  for  their  existence!  How  degrading, 
that  so  long  as  the  State  shall  retain  the  good  graces  of 
Congress,  she  shall  have  thrown  upon  her  an  annual 
stipend,  to  be  scrambled  for,  and  seized  by  that  portion 
of  her  citizens  who  shall  have  received  the  highest  in- 
struction in  the  arts  of  chicanery,  and  made  themselves 
most  adroit  in  the  business  of  log-rolling!  How  degra- 
ding, that  she  is  to  be  annually  called  up,  tike  a  beast  to 
the  stall,  to  feed  out  the  proportion  which  shall  be  dealt 
out  to  her;  that,  like  the  noble  ox  who  works  for  his 
master,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  favor  that  the  one  half 
of  what  she  has  earned  is  to  be  dealt  out  for  a  daily 
allowance! 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  composing  the  usual 
political  majoritv,  and  the  party  with  which  they  act, 
consider  this  bill  as  a  measure  which  is  to  do  them  g^reat 
credit;  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr. 
Clat,]  from  the  top  of  Pisgah,  views  the  fair  Canaan  on 
the  other  side  of  Jordan,  the  '*  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,"  as  dating  its  prosperity,  its  blooming  verdure, 
its  rapid  growth  in  wealth,  its  fairy  enchantment  of  cities, 
and  towns,  and  splendid  edifices,  and  beautiful  cottages, 
its  canals  and  its  railroads — from  the  consummation  of 
this,  his  favorite  project  of  dividing  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands!     <*  If/*  (said  he,}  « I  can  be 
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i  ntlminental,  in  any  de^^ree,  in  the  adoption  of  it,  I  shall 
«njoy,  in  that  retirement  into  which  I  hope  shortly  to 
enter,  a  heart-feelinj^  satisfaction,  and  a  lasting^  consola- 
tion.*' There  may  be  g^at  merit  io  devisin?  a  measure 
to  take  money  from  the  treasury;  one  would,  however, 
think  there  was  more  merit  in  putting  money  into  it 
^«vithout  enfeebling  or  oppressing  the  people.     The 
Senator  will  recollect  that  he  has  been  the  father  and 
patron  of  other  measures^  which,  had  they  not  been  in- 
terrupted in  their  progress  by  another  estate  in  this 
Government  that  has  constantly  stood  in  bis  way,  would 
liare  left  no  surplus  in  the  treasury  to  be  divided.    The 
bills  that  have  been  vetoed,  and  those  that  would  have 
passed,  had  not  the  veto  power  been  interposed — the 
bills  that  have  passed  the  Senate  and  failed  to  obUin  the 
sanction  of  the  House,  appropriating  money,  which  of 
right  belongs  to  that  House,  and  not  to  this-^he  favorite 
measures  of  the  party  of  which  the  Senator  has  been 
the  conspicuous  leader---had  they  been  carried  into  ef- 
feet,  would  not,  at  this  time,  have  left  a  dolkr  of  surplus 
money  in  the  treasury.     M'e  might  have  had  the  satis* 
faction  to  see  a  hundred  miHions  as  uselessly  expended 
as  has  been  the  million  subscribed  to  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canals  we  might  have  had  a  road  from  Buffalo 
to  New  Orleans  without  travel  or  use;  we  might  have 
purchased  up  the  Louisville  canal;  we  might  have  tun* 
nelled  the  Allegany  mountains;  we  might  have  paid 
eighty  millions  more  than  we  have  paid  in  taxes  under 
the  high  tariff  of  1638;  and  we  might  in  consequence 
have  had  a  civil  commotion  convulsing  the  Government 
Co  its  very  centre.     Quite  certain  it  is,  that  had  other 
counsels  prevailed,  we  should  now  have  no  scruples  in 
the  treasury  with  which  to  **  buy  golden  opinions  from 
all  sorts  of  men." 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  a  great  man;  bis  glory  con- 
sisted in  the  ability  to  concentrate  meansb  to  surmount 
obstacles  natural  and  artificial,  and  before  his  enemy 
was  aware  of  the  fact,  to  be  in  his  presence  ready  to 
give  him  battle,  and  finally  to  meet  and  beat  that  enemy 
with  one  half  his  own  nominal  force.  His  glory,  after 
conqueriiig  emperors  and  king^  in  a  six  weeks'  campaign, 
which  other  emperors  and  kings  had  essayed  in  vain  to 
conquer  in  the  campaigns  of  as  many  successive  years-^ 
his  glory  was  to  bring  to  the  capital  of  France,  as  the 
trophies  of  his  victories,  the  most  celebrated  works 
of  art,  and  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  public  treasury. 
Another  great  man,  not  a  '*  military  chieftain,"  may  find 
bis  greatest  notoriety,  not  in  bringing  any  thing  either 
to  the  capital  or  to  the  public  coffers,  but  in  attempting 
to  seize  on  the  public  treasury  as  "spoils"  for  distribu- 
tion in  the  several  States,  to  be  applied  to  the  creation 
of  a  horde  of  agents  who  shall  minister  to  power,  and 
become  its  most  subservient  instruments,  from  that  sheer 
necessity  which  throws  them  on  power  as  the  most  ef- 
fectual help  to  obtain  their  daily  bread. 

The  Senators  from  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  [Messrs.  Clat 
and  Ewiss,]  the  first  of  whom  nurtures  this  bill  as  his 
own,  and  the  other  feeds  it  as  the  child  of  his  adoption, 
are  doubtless  impelled  to  urge  its  passage  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  will  carry  into  the  treasuries  of  those 
two  States,  as  the  first  dividend,  nearly  two  millions  and 
a  half  of  dollars.  If  they  do  not  conclude  that  the  peo- 
ple of  their  States. ought  to  consider  themselves  indebt- 
ed especially  to  them  for  that  amount,  the  natural  infer- 
ence IS,  that  the  boon  to  the  States  will  have  been  gained 
by  them;  or  at  least  the  obvious  effect  of  the  bill  being 
defeated  by  the  votes  of  those  who  consider  it  unconsti- 
tutional or  impolitic  will  be  to  induce  all  such  as  regard 
possession  of  the  money  to  be  of  more  value  than  either 
constitutional-  scruples  or  questions  of  expediency  to 
Jbecoroe  warm  supporters  of  its  friends,  and  to  repudiate 
and  cast  off  all  who  oppose  it. 

I  would  suggest  a  measure  which,  if  the  Senators,  with 
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the  powerful  influence  tliey  have  had  over  this  body, 
would  adopt  and  pursue  to  its  consummation,  would  en- 
title them  to,  if  it  did  not  actually  secure  to  them,  a  high- 
er commendation  from  the  people  of  their  States  than 
this  measure  of  dividing  the  money  in  the  treasury  among 
the  States.  We  will  suppose  the  present  federal  popu- 
lation of  the  two  States  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  increas- 
ing as  it  is  rapidly,  to  be  two  millions  of  souls.  By  the 
price  current  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  I  observe  the 
wholesale  price  of  common  brown  sugar  is  twelve  dollars 
the  hundred  pounds.  If  by  the  repeal  of  the  entire 
duty  on  this  article,  its  price  could  be  reduced  to  eight 
dolUrs  the  hundred,  supplyir^  the  place  of,  because  as 
little  expensive  as  other,  common  articles  of  sustenance, 
it  would  not  be  extravagant  to  suppose  that  the  con- 
sumption of  brown  sugar  would  reach  to  an  average  of 
twenty  pounds  per  head  each  year.  One  third  of  the 
price  reduced  on  twenty  pounds  of  sugar,  would  gain 
to  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  eighty  cents,  and 
would  save  to  the  two  States  in  a  single  year,  the  sum 
of  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Let  the 
Senators  introduce  a  bill  repealing  the  duty  on  the  single 
article  of  sugar,  and  they  will  give  cause  to  every  citi- 
zen of  their  States,  and  of  the  United  States,  to  thank 
them.  A  repeal  of  this  duty  would  annually  save  to  the 
people  a  much  greater  amount  than  the  States  (not  the 
people)  will  receive  by  the  present  bill. 

The  rich  planters  of  I-ouisiana  might  possibly  feel  for 
a  year  or  two  the  effect  of  an  entire  repeal  of  the  dutyj 
but,  so  long  as  sugar  bears  two  thirds  of  its  present 
price,  the  sugar  business  is  probably  more  lucrative  to 
its  owners  than  any  other  agricultural  business  pursued 
in  the  country.  Besides  the  reduction  of  price,  increas- 
ing the  demand  will  enable  the  growers  of  sugar  to 
make  equal  profits  from  the  greater  quantity.  It  is  a 
fact,  that  the  manufiicturers  of  cotton  cloths,  although 
the  price  of  the  rsw  article  be  not  reduced,  make  more 
money  at  the  present  price  of  ten  cenU  the  yard,  than 
they  did  when  the  same  article  of  the  same  quality  sold 
for  twenty  cents  the  yard. 

The  first  effect  of  the  grand  canal  in  New  York  was 
to  reduce  on  the  AtUintic  seaboard  the  price  of  flour  one 
dollar,  and  the  price  of  pork  two  dollars,  per  barrel.  If 
the  producers  of  those  articles,  who  were  affected  by 
the  reduction,  had  complained  to  Congress,  would  there 
not  have  been  as  good  reason  why  the  nation  should 
have  made  up  their  loss,  as  there  is  that  Congress  should 
continue  a  severe  duty  on  sugar,  not  because  the  money 
is  wanted  in  the  treasury  for  national  purposes,  but  be- 
cause a  few  hundred  gentlemen  of  wealth  want  a  bounty 
of  two  and  a  half  cents  on  every  pound  of  sugar  they 
produce,  to  be  paid  from  the  hai-d  earnings  of  men  and 
women  who  labor  with  their  own  hands?  ^    ^ 

I  mention  the  single  article  of  sugar,  because  it  is 
more  Ungible  and  convenient  than  any  other.  But  the 
Senators  need  not  confine  themselves  to  that  article,  ir 
the  money  shall  not  be  wanted  for  the  public  service, 
this  reduction  is  not  the  half,  or  even  the  fourth,  that 
may  be  made  without  essential  injury  to  any  manulactu- 
ring  or  producing  interest  whatever.  Every  article 
cheapened  by  a  reduction  of  duty,  encourages  as  well 
as  cheapens  production  of  that  or  some  other  article. 
Every  day's  experience  proves  that  never  did  American 
interests  encounter  a  greater  enemy  than  in  the  affected 
friendship  of  the  authors  of  what  was  called  the  '•Amer- 
ican system."  Every  dollar  saved  to  an  individual  by 
reduction  of  his  taxation,  will  be  of  more  benefit  to  that 
individual  than  every  five  dollars  voted  into  the  treasury 
of  his  particular  State. 

The  "pictorial  representation"  drawn  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  presents  the  country  in  quite  a  different  state 
from  the  gentleman's  haggard  picture  two  years  ago. 
The  patient,  the  "skin  and  bones"  of  March,  1834,  is 
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now  to  fuU  and  plethoric,  that  Dr.  Sangrado  prescribes 
depletion  from  profuse  bleeding^,  and  is  anxious  to  draw 
blood  from  every  vein  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the 
end  of  the  toes.  He  says  it  is  physically  impossible  to 
make  any  impression  upon,  the  treasury  by  any  appro- 
priation you  can  make  on  the  works  of  fortifications  and 
defence.  You  may  appropriate  money,  but  it  will  not, 
cannot,  be  expended.  This  is  a  truly  new  state  of  thing^. 
"Wlien  was  it  ever  before  known  that  a  nation  had  so 
much  money  that  it  was  a  greater  curse  than  a  nation's 
utmost  poverty?  There  are  many  hundred  gentlemen, 
political  friends  ot  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  (politial  as 
well  as  civil  engineers,)  who  are  looking  with  wistful 
eye  and  anxious  heart  to  the'  surplus  in  the  treasury. 
The  head  of  the  engineer  corps,  (Gratiot,)  who  is  a  man 
of  all  administrations,  and  the  best  friend  of  him  who 
will  vote  most  money  for  objects  of  internal  improve- 
ment; the  head  of  this  corps,  whom  the  Senator  has 
quoted  as  last  year  demonstrating  that  there  was  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  his  subalterns  to  spend  the  little 
amount  that  has  been  heretofore  appropriated,  this  year 

groves  it  out  and  out  that,  even  without  an  addition  to 
is  corps,  he  can  take  care  of  at  least  five  millions  of 
your  surplus.  It  was  only  a  few  days  since  we  were 
told  that  a  large  appropriation  must  be  made  for  the 
Cumberland  road,  (and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  voted  for 
the  highest  amount  proposed,)  because  if  that  amount 
was  not  appropriated  the  engineers  must  stand  still  while 
their  expense  was  going  on.  I  will  confess  that  I  have 
not  so  much  confidence  in  this  engineering  bureau  as 
tome  gentlemen  have.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  bureau  are  generally  based  on  the  wishes 
of  the  officer  who  wants  employment,  rather  than  on  the 
public  interest.  If  the  object  be  to  increase  the  corps, 
we  are  told  that  the  public  interest  suffers  for  want  of 
them,  while  there  is  a  little  army  of  West  Point  gentle- 
men dancing  attendance  in  this  city.  If  it  be  to  induce 
Congress  to  commence  some  new  work,  the  cost  of  that 
work  is  underestimated;  and,  af^er  twice  as  much  has 
been  expended  as  was  first  called  for,  still  larger  appro- 
priations are  called  for,  lest  the  engineers  should  stand 
•till  for  want  of  employment.*  On  the  whole,  I  should 
consider  the  public  expenditures  on  works  of  any  kind 
more  safe  in  the  hands  of  practical  men,  than  in  those  of 
young  men  just  merging  from  West  Point,  who  have 
had  no  practice  in  the  useful  affairs  of  life  beyond  what 
they  have  been  there  taught. 

All  I  wish  to  say  in  relation  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  ten  to  fifteen  millions  to  be  received  for  a  series  of 
years  every  year  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands, 
which  the  Senator  anticipates,  would  be,  that  such  anti- 
cipation furnishes  the  best  argument  in  the  world  for  an 
immediate  reduction  of  the  taxes  on  imports  to  the  scale 
of  1792.  Seven  per  cent,  duty  will  give  a  better  pro- 
tection to  all  interests  than  thirty,  fifty,  or  one  hundred 
per  cent.  The  article  of  silk,  paying  no  duty,  was  im- 
ported into  the  country,  in  the  year  1835,  to  the  amount 
of  114,984,584,  while  only  ^67,035  of  free  silks  was 
exported  during  that  year.  The  India  and  sewing  silks 
paying  duty,  imported  in  the  same  time,  were  valued  at 
#1,513,399;  and  of  these  $470,474  were  exported.  Now, 
if  any  branch  of  the  cotton  manufacture  had  been  made 
duty  free,  so  that  $15,000,000  in  that  same  manufacture 
had  been  imported,  it  is  my  opinion  that  such  reduction 
would  not  have  more  injuriously  aflTected  the  cotton 
manufacturing  interest,  than  would  the  introduction  of 
•15,000,000  worth  of  silks  free  of  duty.  The  cotton 
grower  must  consider  the  extensive  substitution  of  silks 
fop  cotton,  resulting  from  the  one  being  free  of  duty, 
and  the  other  subject  to  high  duty,  as  peculiarly  injuri- 

•  See  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  No.  297,  24th  Congress, 
1st  session.  ^ 


ous  to  his  interests.  The  present  flourishing  state  of 
cotton  growing  and  cotton  manufacturing,  under  the 
great  discouragement  which  the  introduction  of  nib 
free  of  duty  presents,  must  convince  every  manuhetn- 
ring  and  producing  man  in  the  country  that  his  intereit 
has  more  to  fear  from  a  high  than  from  a  moderate  doty. 
Of  consequence,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  imme* 
diate  reduction  of  taxation  on  imports  to  any  amount  that 
shall  not  leave  the  treasury  bare. 

The  Senator  says  the  money  should  be  divided,  be- 
cause it  will  not  be  possible  to  procure  laborers  to  work 
upon  the  fortifications  to  the  extent  that  may  be  needed. 
If  the  money  shall  ^  to  the  several  State  treasuries,  the 
bill  provides  that  it  shall  by  the  States  be  expended  oo 
internal  improvements.  Can  the  States  find  laboren 
where  the  United  States  cannot  find  them?  If  neither 
can  find  them,  will  the  money  waste  faster  in  the  United 
States  than  in  the  State  treasuries?- 

It  seems,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have  arrived  tt  ui- 
other  crisis.  We  have  had  a  *'  crisis"  of  some  sort  u 
often  as  once  in  every  two  years,  for  the  last  qasrter 
of  a  century.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Wsbstsb]  is  alarmed  on  account  of  the  enormoui 
amount  of  deposites  in  the  selected  State  banks,  and  the 
amount  of  issues  by  those  banks.  I  could  wish  thtt  ve 
might  have  had  a  similar  alarm  sounds  by  that  gent]^ 
man  years  ago,  when  another  single  institution  (the 
United  States  Bank)  was  making  greater  issues  than  til 
the  pet  banks  are  together  at  this  time.  If  the  monej 
be  not  safe  where  it  is,  I  will  go  as  far  as  he  who  goes 
farthest  in  taking  all  proper  measures  not  only  to  secure 
the  public  money,  but  to  prevent  extraordinary  issues 
of  paper  by  those  banks.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bsvtoh]  has  said,  truly,  that  when  a  great  bank 
issues  paper  to  a  large  amount,  all  the  little  banks  follov 
suit;  and  when  the  great  bank  hauls  up  and  contneti, 
all  the  little  banks  are  obliged  to  do  the  same  thing. 
The  only  way  to  correct  the  business  of  panic-nuking 
by  the  banks  is  for  the  Legislatures^  both  State  im 
national,  to  take  steps  for  the  introduction  of  a  specie 
foundation  in  the  place  of  the  paper  circuhtion,  vhich 
is  as  unstable  and  uncertain  as  the  wind.  The  grest 
"  paper  crisis*'  anticipated  by  the  Senators  who  hare 
spoken  this  day  must  be  met  as  every  other  crisis  hsi 
been  met,  until  the  mania  for  banking  and  paper  cur- 
rency, generated  by  the  gambling  propensity  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  repressed  by  the 
prudence  of  our  Legislatures.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
present  distribution  of  the  surplus  money  cannot  lessen 
the  chances  of  panic  and  pressure,  or  the  explosions  of 
a  paper  currency. 

If  it  should  be  asked,  what  would  I  do  with  the  sur- 
plus in  the  treasury?  I  would  answer,  that  it  should  not 
be  expended  in  erectinjj  roads^  bridges,  or  csnsls,  under 
the  superintendence  of  mcompetent  engineers  and  o▼e^ 
seers;  it  should  not  be  expended  to  pay  the  raised 
compensation  of  oflicers  of  the  army  or  navy,  when  ins 
time  of  almost  profound  peace  many  of  those  office's 
are  doing  no  service;  it  should  not  be  expended  is 
erecting  fortifications  like  those  of  the  Rip  Raps  and  the 
Pea  Patch  under  former  administrations,  where  million' 
of  money  were  thrown  away,  because  incompetent  or 
dishonest  agents  were  employed  to  conduct  the  vork; 
it  should  not  be  expended  on  an  increased  civil  listi 
where  the  officers  receive  more  pay  than  their  serricei 
are  worth;  it  should  not  be  expended  in  manufacturing 
pieces  of  ordnance  which  would  burst  at  the  first  triaJ 
of  their  strength;  it  should  not  be  expended  in  finishing 
works  that  ought  to  be  permanent  with  such  perishable 
materials  as  will  scarcely  last  a  single  year;  it  should  not 
be  expended  to  create  an  army  of  officers,  who  sliaH 
remain  idle  because  they  have  no  rank  and  file  of  v^ 
diers  to  follow  ihem. 
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I  would,  of  the  present  surplus,  always  keep  on  hand 
sovne  eight  or  ten  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  used  in  any 
^xig^ncy;  that  sum,  even  though  it  lie  still  in  the  treas- 
ury, will  better  subserve  the  public  interest  than  to  be 
expended  on  projects  which  have  neither  true  science 
nor  experience  to  recommend  them.     I  would  of  the 
remainder  expend  every  dollar  that  is  necessary  to  make 
permanent  the  works  of  defence  at  important  points  on 
the  seaboard,  to  arm  those  works  so  that  in  case  of  a 
sudden  emergency  their  defence  may  be  entered  on  at 
once.     I  would  take  measures  for  the  setfurKy  of  our 
nmval  stations;  build  more  ships  of  war,  if  necessary; 
build  at  least  one  steam  vessel,  carrying  guns  of  the 
heaviest  caliber,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  defence, 
in    each  of  our  important  harbors;  and  purchase  and 
keep  on  hand  all  the  material  necessary  for  ship  build- 
ing.    I  would  erect  an  arsenal  in  each  considerable 
State  that  has  none,  and  continue  to  furnish  rifles,  guns, 
and  bayonets,  for  the  use  of  that  "  surest  arm  of  our 
defence,"  the  militia.     I  would  manufacture  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  heavy  artillery  to  supply  every  fort  of  the 
country,  so  soon  as  competent  science  and  skill  could  be 
brought  to  the  aid  of  such  manufacture. 

Having  taken  measures  to  complete  the  defences  of 
the  country,  and  to  enable  the  Government  to  cause  the 
American  flag  to  be  respected  in  every  clime,  if  a  sur- 
plus still  remained  in  the  treasury,  I  would  bestow 
something  on  the  purchasers  of  the  public  domain,  as  a 
premium  for  a  given  number  of  acres  brought  into 
pro6table  cultivation  within  a  given  date  from  the  day 
of  purchase.     I  would  'give  a  bounty  to  the  agriculturist 
who  should  furnish  evidence  of  having  raised  for  export- 
ation, either  to  a  sister  State  or  to  a  foreign  nation,  a 
given  quantity  of  sugar,  of  cotton,  of  tobacco,  of  wheat 
and  flour,  of  beef  and  pork,  or  other  material  profitable 
to  the  country,  as  articles  for  exportation;  I  would  pay 
bounties  on  the  production  of  iron,  or  other  minerals, 
including  salt  and  coal,  which  shall  be  exported;  in  like 
manner  I  would  protect  the  various  manufactures  that 
would  be  made  for  exportation.     Further  reducing  the 
duties  on  importation,  such  bounty  on  exportation  would 
have  a  most  salutary  effect  on  all  the  great  interests  of 
the  country.     With  a  treasury  by  no  means  redundant, 
the  pockets  of  the  people  would  be  full  of  money;  other 
occupations  than  those  to  be  sought  for  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Treasury  would  be  universally  preferred, 
because  they  would  present  more  decided  advantages. 
Instead  of  passing  through  the  public  coffers  of  either 
of  the  States  or  the  nation,  where  money  can  be  of  no 
more  advantage  to  the  people  at  large  than  in  the  hands 
of  any  wealthy  individual  who  makes  use  of  it,  the  peo- 
ple, being  almost  entirely  relieved  fVom  taxation,  will 
flourish  under  that  state  of  thin^  presenting  no  wants 
that  cannot  be  immediately  gratified.     Make  such  use 
of  the  surplus  in  the  treasury  as  I  have  described,  or 
even  keep  it  locked  up  where  it  now  is;  but  I  beseech 
Senators  never  to  send  any  surplus  money  to  the  treas- 
uries of  the  several  States,  to  whom  it  must  prove  in 
fact,  what  the  wise  man  has  called  it,  <*the  root  of 
all  evil." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  an  officer  whose 
ability  is  everywhere  acknowledged,  whose  application 
and  perseverance  in  whatever  he  undertakes  is  prover- 
bial to  all  who  know  him,  whose  answers  to  inquiries 
are  as  prompt  as  the  calls  made  upon  him,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  details  was  never  exceeded  by  any  public  offi- 
cer of  this  Government;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  been  reproached,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  for 
having  anticipated,  somewhat  wide  from  the  fact,  the 
receipts  into  the  treasvy  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
Tear  ending  December  31,  1835.  Those  receipts  were 
by  him  estimated  at  $4,950,000,  when,  in  fact,  they  have 
turned  out  to  be  $1 1,149,000.    The  report  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  the  Public  Lands  also  raps  that  officer  over  the 
knuckles  for  the  same  alleged  fault.  The  anticipation 
of  the  Secretary  was  mere  conjecture,  and  that  conjec- 
ture miide  at  a  time  when  he  could  avail  himself  of  no 
official  information  indicating  the  truth.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  speculations  in  land  during  the  past  year 
have  exceeded  all  precedent.  As  those  speculations 
had  been  kept  up  to  a  great  extent  during  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  year,  and  as  there  was  a  supposed 
change  in  the  money  market,  it  was  natural  that  the 
Secretary  should  base  his  calculations  on  a  lower  estimate 
than  the  ascertained  amounts  of  the  first  three  quarters. 
He  judged  as  every  man  of  sense  would  judge,  but  he 
did  not  judge  correctly;  instead  of  falling  off,  the  spirit 
of  speculation  in  lands  increased,  and  the  receipts  of  the 
last  quarter  for  lands  much  exceeded  any  former  quar- 
ter. So  an  anticipated  rupture  with  France  forced  into 
the  country  during  that  quarter  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  goods  paying  duties.  From  both  sources  the 
amount  received  was  double  what  the  most  astute  calcu- 
lator would  have  fixed  on.  Slight  changes  in  events 
transpiring,  or  even  in  public  opinion,  would  have  al- 
tered the  state  of  things  entirely.  No  greater  change 
in  the  spirit  of  speculation  than  freauently  takes  place 
in  a  single  week  might  have  reduced  the  land  receipts 
seventy-five  in  the  hundred  dollars;  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts  which  have  since  been  developed — a  certainty 
that  no  war  with  France  will  take  place — would  probably 
have  lessened  the  receipts  of  the  oustomr  at  least  one 
half.  Who  can  calculate  with  any  certainty  within  one 
half  of  what  will  be  the  receipts  of  the  public  lands  for 
the  year  to  come?  Take  the  last  year  for  a  standard, 
and  we  may  conjecture  either  that  the  amount  will  be 
doubled,  or  that  it  will  not  be  so  great  by  one  half;  and 
events  of  a  seemingly  trivial*  character  may  tend  to  one 
or  the  other  result. 

Not  more  in  error  was  the  Secretary,  in  his  anticipa- 
tion of  the  revenue  of  the  last  quarter  of  1835,  than  were 
gentlemen  of  this  Senate  two  years  ago,  in  their  antici- 
pation of  what  was  to  follow  from  the  withdrawal  of  the 
deposites  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Then, 
according  to  some  gentlemen,  the  whole  people  were 
to  be  overwhelmed  in  ruin,  and  the  treasury  was  to  be 
bankrupt.  <*The  canals  were  to  become  a  solitude, 
and  the  lakes  a  desert  waste  of  waters.''  The  anticipa- 
tions were  not  verified,  t  am  heartily  glad  that  in  both 
instances  our  fortune  has  been  turned  to  the  brij^hter 
side.  This  may  not  always  be  so;  indeed,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  tables  are  turned  a  different  way.  This 
fact  should  teach  us  to  husband  our  present  abundant 
resources,  that  we  may  be  duly  and  truly  prepared, 
when  "  the  evil  day  shall  come  upon  us."  I  think, 
however,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ewihg]  was  not 
more  in  error  in  predicting  ruin  two  years  ago,  than  he 
is  now  in  the  confident  anticipation  that  there  will  be  a 
surplus  of  forty  millions  of  dollars  in  the  treasury  du- 
ring the  present  year. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  more  recent  attack  upon  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  this  floor  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhouit,]  demands  a  pass- 
ing notice.  That  attack,  from  its  violence  and  its  as- 
perity of  terms,  preceded  as  it  was  by  assaults  made  at 
former  sessions  from  the  same  quarter,  evinces  that 
there  might  have  rankled  some  personality  in  the  bosom 
of  the  assailant.  <•  What  secret  griefs  he  has,  alas!  I 
know  not."  Might  it  be  that  the  Secretary  would  not 
embark  in  the  same  ship  with  the  honorable  Senator  in 
a  controversy  which  terminated  in  the  dismissal  of  the 
first  cabinet  of  President  Jackson?  Might  it  be  that 
the  Secretary,  then  a  Senator  on  this  floor,  refused  to 
take  his  stand  with  others^  who  consummated  their  po- 
litical ruin  by  serving  the  interests  of  a  future  aspirant 
to  the  presidency,  rather  than  by  tssisting  the  Chief 
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Magistrate  to  discharge  his  duty  to  the  country?  What- 
ever the  fact  be,  if  common  report  be  not  a  He,  there 
has  been  no  personal  intercourse  indicating  even  a  for- 
mer acquaintance  bejtween  the  honorable  Senator  and 
the  Secretary  since  a  certain  correspondence  between 
the  President  and  the  Senator  was  first  broached  by  the 
latter  to  the  Secretary. 

But  what  is  the  crime  with  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  charged  withal?  What  is  the  <*  head 
and  front  of  his  offending?"  Is  it  that  he  has  deceived 
the  people  by  his  calculations,  so  that  the  treasury  bad 
become  bankrupt,  when  he  informed  them  that  there 
might  be  a  surplus?  Is  it  that  the  public  service  has 
suffered  by  a  want  of  funds,  whenever  and  at  whatever 
distant  points  of  the  Union  they  might  be  wanted?  No, 
sir;  the  Secretary  has  made  a  mistake  last  year,  in  esti- 
mating, or  rather  guessing,  a  year  beforehand,  the  rev- 
enue from  the  customs  to  be  the  sum  of  sixteen  million 
of  dollars,  when,  in  consequence  of  accelerated  im- 
ports from  an  anticipated  rupture  with  France,  the  rev- 
enue may  have  exceeded  that  amount  by  the  sum  of  two 
or  three  millions  during  the  year  1835;  and  in  making 
the  further  estimate  of  the  receipts  of  public  lands  one 
year  beforehand,  be  guessed  those  receipts  would  be 
three  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  when  they  have 
turned  out  to  be  more  than  three  times  that  amount.  If 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  indeed  verily  guilty, 
cither  for  making  that  estimate  short  of  the  fact,  or  for 
estimating  on  the  first  of  December  that  the  receipts 
for  the  last  quarter  of  the  vear  18S5  would  probably 
average  the  amount  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  the 
same  year,  then  let  him  that  has  made  belter  and  more 
accurate  calculations  cast  the  first  stone.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  says  he  predicted  what  would  take 
place:  I  know  not  where  tb  nnd  that  prediction.  I  do 
find  in  a  celebrated  report,  purporting  to  be  drawn  up 
by  the  honorable  Senator,  (Senate^document  No.  108, 
of  the  last  session,)  that  he  estimates  or  guesses  the 
«*  average  annual  receipts  from  the  customs  during  a  se- 
ries of  years,  (including  the  year  1835,)  will  be  equal 
to  the  sum  of  #16,370,000;"  and  that  •«  it  is  believed  to 
be  a  safe  estimate,  that  the  average  annual  increase" 
from  the  public  lands  will  be  $3,500,000!  By  this  it 
would  seem  that  the  Senator  himself,  when  he  bad  all 
the  benefits  of  the  oflScial  returns  for  one  quarter's  in- 
come  more  than  the  SecreUry,  was  equally  wide  of  the 
mark  with  that  officer  in  bis  calculations.  The  Senator 
would  yield  probably  to  no  man  in  America  the  palm  of 
financial  sagacity;  and  if  be  was  deceived  as  to  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  year  1835,  bow  can  he  blame  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  not  anticipating  aright?  The 
sober  truth  is,  no  human  being,  on  the  Ist  day  of  De- 
cember, 1834,  could  have  anticipated  the  speculations 
of  that  year  in  real  estate,  and  the  anxiety  to  grasp  at 
the  public  lands— none  jvould  have  guessed  on  the  1st 
December,  1835,  before  an  oflicial  return  had  been 
made  for  any  portion  of  the  quarter  at  the  Treasury, 
when  none  or  tew  lands  were  offered  at  private  sale, 
that  more  money  would  be  taken  in  that  quarter  than 
m  any  two  prior  quarters  of  the  same  year.  Of  conse- 
quence. It  IS  not  surprising  that  both  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
should  have  been  misUken  in  their  anticipations  of  the 
amount  of  revenue  for  the  year  1835.  If  neither  of 
them  had  committed  a  worse  political  sin  than  this,  nei- 
ther of  them  would  deserve  reprobation. 

Turning  back  to  that  report  of  last  year,  the  famous 
report  on  executive  patronage;  turning  back  to  the 
charges  therein  made,  upon  the  present  Executive  of 
the  United  States,  of  "  great  and  extravagant  expendi- 

IVl^  *   "growing  and  excessive  patronage," 

which  has  '•  tended  to  sap  the  foundation  of  our  institu- 
tions, to  throw  a  cloud  of  uncertainty  over  the  future, 


and  to  degrade  and  corrupt  the  public  roorali,"  I  tsi 
forced  into  reflections  that  otherwise  would  have  beet 
avoided. 

In  the  first  place,  it  strikes  me,  from  a  recent  cunorf 
perusal  of  that  report,  that  a  false  estimate  was  held  out 
to  the  people,  of  the  future  receipts  of  the  treasaiji  in! 
the  future  surplus  to  be  divided,  by  omitting  entirely  in 
the  calculation  the  reduction  of  more  than  five  millioos 
of  dollars  in  that  revenue  which  would  take  place  under 
the  compromise  act  of  1833.*  That  reduction,  admitp 
ting  all  the  calculations  and  anticipations  of  the  rqiort 
to  be  correct,  would,  after  the  year  1843,  leave  butt 

*  The  following  tables  were  made  and  communiated 
to  Mr.  Calhouk,  before  the  production  of  that  report 
by  the  Treasury  Department;  but,  for  some  cause,  were 
not  published  with  the  other  documents. 

Statemtnt  exhibiting  the  value  of  imports  and  eiporU 
of  foreign  merchandise  during  the  years  IS3Z  and  I33i 

VALUE  OP  mPOBTS. 


Year  ending 


Sept.  30,  1833 
1834 


Free  of 
duty. 


32,447,950 
68,018,034 


Paying  da- 
tiee  ad  ra- 
lorem. 


Paying 
specific 
duties. 


Total 


49,364,349 
36,148,669 


26,316,013 
22,602,251 


108,118,31) 
I25,r63,W 


VALUS  OP  POaSlGN  MSacaANDI8S  KXPOBTSD, 


1883 
1834 


7,410,766 
12,371,765 


8,260,381 
6,194,629 


4,151,588 
2,411,890 


19,122,73» 
22,978,284 


VALUB  COKSUMSD  AHD  ON  HAND. 


1833 
1834 


25,037,184 
55,646,269 


41,093,968 
26,954,040 


22,164,424 
20,190,361 


88,29S,57( 
IO2,7»0,«ni 


DuUtB  on  merehandiit — 1834. 


Duties  which  accrued  during  the  1st, 

2d,  and  3d  quarters  ot  183i, 
4lh  quarter  estimated  at        - 


Deduct  estimated 
drawback. 

Deduct  estimated 
bounties  and  al- 
lowances, 


#15,157,448  a 
3,500,000  00 

118,657,448  60 


$3,835,000  00 
250,000  00 


Deduct  estimated  expenses  of  col- 
lection,       -  tf*  - 

Estimated  nett  revenue, 


3,085,000  00 
#15,572,448  60 

-  1,350,000  00 

-  #14,222,448  60 


Biennial  reduction  of  duties  under  the  first  seetm  of  At 

act  of  2d  March,  18J3. 
Upon  importations  similar  to  those  of  1834,  prodacinc 

duties  to  the  amount  of  #18,657,448  60,  the  biCDDiil 

reduction  would  be^ 
From    Ist   January,     1834,    excess    of 

1-lOth  over  20  per  cent,        -  -  #852,000  CO 

From  Ist  January,  1836,  excess  of  2-10th8 

over  20  per  cent.,      -  -  -  1,704,000  00 

From  1st  January,  1838,  excess  of  3-lOths 

over  20  per  cent.,      -  -  -  2,556,000  W 

From  Ist  January,  1840,  excess  of  4-lOths  ^ 

over  20  per  cent 3,408,000  00 

From  1st  January,  1842,  excess^f  j  resi-  ^  ^ 

due,or3-10ths,  -  -  -2.408,000  00 

NoT»— The  duties,  as  above  stated,  in  1834>  ««  ^' 
elusive  of  the  reduction  of  #852,000. 
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small  sum  to  be  divided;  and  when  it  is  considered,  that 
while  the  whole  amount  of  imports  has  for  some  years 
been  increasing',  that  portion  of  imports  paying  duties 
has  been  diminishing',  and  that  the  actual  consumption 
in  the  United  States  of  such  foreign  merchandise  as 
pays  duties  is  little  more  than  one  third  of  the  whole 
value  of  our  import^  no  impartial  and  prudent  states- 
man, on  a  calculation  of  the  ordinary  risk  of  depression 
in  trade,  or  of  the  casualties  incident  to  relations  between 
different  Governments,  would  have  found  it  in  his  heart 
to  recommend  that  ways  and  means  should  be  found  for 
the  division  of  a  surplus  revenue.  May  it  not  be  safe  to 
calculate,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  calculated, 
that  the  biennial  reduction  of  one  million,  in  the  rates 
under  the  last  tariff,  will  not  be  made  up  by  the  increas- 
ed quantity,  when  it  is  officially  ascertained  that  the  an- 
nual increase  of  consumption  of  foreign  merchandise 
has  not  equalled  the  annual  increase  of  popubtion  ^ 

The  Senator  has  said,  in  substance,  the  estimates  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  administration  have  been 
a  series  of  blunderst  those  of  the  present  Secretary  have 
been  so  incorrect  that  he  places  no  reliance  upon  them. 
A  recurrence  to  all  the  estimates  from  the  year  1802  up 
to  the  present  time,  will  show  that  the  recent  calcula- 
tions have  been  much  more  accurate  than  they  were  for- 
merly. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  cred- 
it system,  extending  from  ten  months  to  two  years  after 
the  duties  were  securedj  furnished  data  for  more  accurate 
calculations  than  the  present  system  of  cash  payments. 

Whatever  may  be  the  &ults  of  the  present  beads  of 
Departments,  it  will  not  be  urged  that  they  present  them- 
selves as  rival  and  conflicting  aspirants  fur  a  still  higher 
place  than  they  now  occupy.  Or  if,  perchance,  any  one 
of  them  looks  for  advancement,  it  is  through  an  honest 
and  fiuthful  discharge  of  his  public  duty,  and  not  in  vir- 
tue of  the  **  line  of  safe  precedents."  The  eight  years 
subsequent  to  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain  was 
marked,  I  believe,  by  John  Randolph,  as  the  administra- 
tion which,  at  its  second  term,  <*  came  in  unanimously, 
and  went  out  unanimously.''  The  President  of  that 
day  might  mean  well;  but  the  administration  was  not  his 
own.  The  State  Department  was  grubbing  its  way  to 
the  presidency  on  a  sectional  contest  in  favor  of  north- 
ern principles  and  northern  predilections;  the  War 
attempted  to  force  itself  into  the  public  favor  by  its 
•* growing  and  excessive  patronage" — by  "great  and 
extravagant  expenditures" — by  patting  on  the  back 
every  man  who  would  do  its  work,  and  by  butcher- 
ing in  cold  blood  every  other  man  who  discovered  a 
scintilla  of  independence.  The  Treasury  was  also 
of  the  candidates}  it  had  all  the  real  democracy  which 
the  amalgamating  policy  of  an  administration  with- 
out any  definite  political  cliaracter  had  left  in  most 
of  the  States;  but  it  was  weakened  much  in  the  North 
From  the  circumstance  that  many  of  the  old  fcderalistts 
pretended  (as  they  have  since  pretended  to  General 
Jackson)  to  support  that,  rather  than  the  northern  pre- 
tender, by  whom  they  had  been  betrayed.  This  was 
the  state  of  things;  three  candidates  for  the  presidency 
in  the  cabinet,  and  another  contending  for  the  palm, 
as  premier  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  bat- 
tle was  fought  as  if  the  politicians  here,  and  not  the  peo- 
ple at  home,  were  to  make  the  President.  The  princi- 
pal candidates  had  each  his  newspaper  in  this  city  to  ad- 
vocate his  claims.  The  War  Department,  for  several 
years,  as  if  determined  to  carry  the  question  by  a  coup 
de  mairif  went  on  the  high  pressure  principle,  till  at 
length  a  demonstration  on  Pennsylvania  discovered  it 
could  neither  carry  that  nor  probably  any  other  State  of 
the  Union;  when,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  it  yields  its  pretensions  in  favor  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  whom  it  sees  carrying  every  thing  by  the 
people  which  it  bad  the  presumption  to  claim  for  itself. 


I  have  been  thus  particular  in  stating  this  controversy, 
because  it  involved  a  scene  in  the  cabinet  of  those  times 
which  we  may  hope  never  to  see  acted  again — a  scene 
in  which  the  patronage  of  office,  and  of  emoluments, 
and  of  contracts,  in  one  Department  at  least,  were  di- 
rected to  promote  the  election  of  a  man  to  the  first  of- 
fice in  the  Government,  who  had  no  hold  upon  the  peo- 
ple, and  who  could  not,  with  all  that  patronage,  com- 
mand a  single  vote — a  scene  in  which  every  public  man 
was  assailed  and  sacrificed  who  would  not  minister  to  the 
most  greedy  pretender— a  scene  in  which  the  "  public 
morals  were  corrupted  and  degraded  to  the  lowest  ebb." 
During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  Senator  charged 
on  the  Post  Office  Department  "rottenness"  and  "cor- 
ruption," and  "  abominable  violations  of  trust;"  and  then 
said  we  "  must  have  reform,  or  we  must  have  revolu- 
tion." During  the  present  session,  the  same  Senator 
has  charged  on  the  friends  of  the  administration  that 
they  are  the  *'  parasites  of  power"  of  the  "spoils  par- 
ty;" and  made  use  of  other  epithets  equally  odious. 
Now,  sir,  it  is  a  common  and  a  true  saying,  that  *'  evil 
thinketh  he  who  evil  doeth."  If  corruption  and  rotten- 
ness exist  in  any  Department  of  this  Government,  the 
diseased  part  cannot  be  too  soon  taken  away,  whether 
it  be  necessary  to  apply  the  cautery  or  the  knife.  I  will 
refer  to,  or  recapitulate,  a  few  of  the  abuses,  the  "un- 
warranted exercises  of  executive  power"  under  a  former 
administration,  and  leave  it  with  the  people  to  judge 
whether,  if  reform  hat  not  thoroughly  done  its  work, 
finding  it  impossible  to  do  all  things  at  once,  the  evils 
that  are  left  will  not,  many  of  them,  be  referred  back  to 
a  time  when  the  Senator  himself  was  a  part  of  the  exist- 
ing administration. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1817,  the  army  of 
the  United  States  in  the  aggregate  amounted  to  10,024 
men .  There  were  recruited  in  that  year  3,939,  in  1818 
4,238,  An  1819  4,304,  in  the  three  years  12,481.  But  at 
tlie  close  of  the  year  1819  the  army  amounted  to  8,688, 
less  than  the  aggregate  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1817  1,336;  this  number  added  to  12,481,  the 
number  recruited,  amounts  to  13,817  men  lost  to  the 
army,  mostly  by  desertion,  in  the  space  of  three  years. 
In  this  state  of  things,  the  Secretary  of  War  (Cal- 
houn) called  on  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of 
$183,925,  for  the  recruiting  service  of  1820.  The 
House  of  Representatives  paid  so  little  attention  to  the 
Secretary's  estimates  as  to  appropriate  no  more  than 
^4, 125 'for  the  whole  recruiting  service  of  that  year. 
The  House  of  Representatives  particularly  specified  the 
number  to  be  raised  by  the  words  "  for  bounties  and 
premiums  for  fifteen  hundred  recruits."  Yet,  in  vio- 
lation of  this  law,  and,  as  was  said,  to  "keep  in  pay 
near  seven  hundred  commissioned  officers,"  the  Secre- 
tary recruited  3,211  instead  of  1,500  men,  and  ex- 
pended for  the  recruiting  service  $66,398  22  instead 
of  $34,125.  And  when  called  on  to  account  for  the  ex- 
penditure beyond  the  law,  the  adiutant  general  re- 
ported that  the  money  had  been  made  up  from  tlie  bal- 
ances of  old  appropriations,  which  balances  were  not  in 
the  treasury.  One  of  these  balances  was  for  "amount 
due  Robert  Brent,  late  paymaster  general,  being  part  of 
the  advance  made  him  on  account  of  bounties  and  pre- 
miums out  of  the  appropriation  of  1816,  refunded  in 
1820,  on  settlement  of  his  account,  $35,364  56,  respect- 
ing which  it  was  expressly  stated  by  the  Second  Audi- 
tor that  it  "  ought  not  to  be  understood  that  he  refund- 
ed that  sum  in  money;  he  refunded  it  in  settlement  of 
account  only." 

I  would  also  refer  to  document  No.  99,  of  the  first 
session  of  the  twcnty-first  Congress,  for  examples  of  ex- 
ecutive legislation  by  the  SecreUiry  of  War,  by  which 
the  pay  and  emoluments  of  sundry  officers  of  the  army 
were  enormously  increased  at  several  times  by  a  simple 
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order*  sometimefl  subscribed  in  pencil  by  the  initials  of 
tliat  officer.  The  psy  and  emoluments  were  increased 
in  a  manner  which  the  law  never  contemplated.  The 
legislation  of  the  Secretary  was  always  quite  laconic;  it 
run  in  this  manner: 

"Until  otherwise  ordered,  the  chief  engineer,  white 
resident  in  Washington,  will  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of 
nine  hundred  dollars  a  year,  in  lieu  of  fuel  and  quarters. 
He  will  also  receive  double  rations. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

Mat  12,  1818." 

«  You  will  instruct  the  paymaster  of  the  corps  of  en- 
gineers at  West  Point  to  pay  the  superintendent  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  that  post  triple  rations,  from  the  Ist 
of  September  last  until  further  orders. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

OcTOiXB  16,  1820.'* 

■*  Does  the  command  of  the  corps  of  engineers  entitle 
Msjor  Worth  to  brevet  psy  and 'emoluments?  A  battal- 
ion consists  of  three  hundred  and  forty  men. 

Answer.  The  command  of  Msjor  Worth  is  equal  to 
his  brevet  rank,  and  his  psy  as  such  is  allowed. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

Jajtuabt  6,  1821." 

'<  The  quartermaster  general,  commissary  general  of 
subsistence,  the  colonel  of  engineers,  and  the  chief  of  the 
ordnance  department,  while  stationed  at  the  seat  of 
Government,  will  be  allowed  double  rations  from  this 
date. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

Jolt  27,  1821." 

"  In  the  absence  of  the  chief  of  staiF  bureaus,  the  al- 
lowance of  double  rations  will  devolve  on  the  officer 
having  charge  in  their  absence. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

JuHB  4,  1822." 

The  special  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  allow- 
ing officers  of  the  army  extra  pay  and  emoluments,  no 
where  to  be  found  authorized  in  any  law  of  Congress, 
are  numerous  in  the  document  1  have  referred  to.  A 
decision  in  one  case  has  been  held  to  be  a  rule  in  all 
similar  cases;  and  by  these  special  decisions  the  pay 
and  emoluments  of  officers  in  the  army  at  Washington, 
from  a  major  general  to  a  lieutenant  of  topographical 
engineers,  have  been  raised  to  a  point  much  beyond  tiie 
salaries  of  our  civil  officers.  And  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
remark,  that  in  proportion  as  the  pay  of  these  officers 
has  been  raised,  so  have  their  numbers  increased,  while 
the  army  itself  has  really  all  the  time  been  growing  more 
and  more  Inefficient.  To  the  executive  legislation  of 
the  Secretaay  of  War,  from  1817  to  1829,  are  we  in- 
debted for  that  state  of  things  which,  creating  in  the 
officers  of  the  army  a  desire  for  ease  and  increased  emol- 
uments, has  made  of.  that  institution  an  increased  bur- 
den of  millions  to  the  treasury,  and  rendered  the  service 
and  the  army  itself  more  and  more  unpopular. 

A  contemporary  historian,  in  1823,  says:  «  The  con- 
tests between  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  have  been  frequent  and  arduous;  he  strug- 
gling to  draw  money,  money,  more  money,  from  the 
treasury,  for  the  use  of  his  Department,  and  they  to  re- 
tain it  for  other  purposes.  If,  in  all  this,  the  Secretary 
has  been  right  and  Congress  wrong,  then  must  it  be 
consiikred  as  unfortunate  that  they  did  not,  in  the  year 
1820,  borrow  six  millions  instead  of  three,  and  in  the 
year  1821,  ten  millions  instead  of  five.  Then  our  peace 
establishment  might  have  been  kept  up  at  ten  thousand 
men;  our  army  removed  a  thousand  miles  further  into 
the  wilderness,  from  Council  Bluffs  to  Yellow  Stone 
river.  Then  we  might  have  recruited  five  thousand 
men  every  year;  and  every  year  have  expended  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  upon   Rip   Rap  con- 


tracts." These  were  the  "glorious  times"  of  which  the 
Senator  boasts.  Glorious  times,  indeed,  when  the  Got- 
ernment,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  was  obliged  to 
borrow  money  to  support  extravagant  expenses  is  the 
War  Deparment ! 

By  a  law  of  the  United  States  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
the  Comptrollers  of  the  Treasury  to  "  take  all  rack 
measures  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  law  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  all  debts  due  the  United  SUtes."  The 
general  regulations  of  the  army  also  required  thst  the 
pay  of  all  officers  in  arrears  should  be  stopped.  T« 
make  himself  more  popular  with  those  officers,  who 
loved  their  ease  and  emoluments  better  tlian  they  lored 
justice,  we  have  the  following  further  sample  of  execa- 
tive  legislation  by  the  Secretary  of  War: 

"  DiPABTKBHT  OF  Wab,  December  3, 1831. 

*'  SiB :  The  practice  of  instructing  paymasters  to  irith* 
hold  from  officers  of  the  army  all  such  sums  as  may  be 
reported  by  the  Second  and  Third  Auditors  to  be  doe 
from  them  to  the  United  States,  is  superseded. 
I  have  the  honor,  &c. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 
The  Patxastib  Gikebal." 

Corigress,  however,  continued  to  be  refractory  aod 
disobedient;  they  introduced  into  the  appropriation  billi 
at  the  very  next  session,  a  clause  requiring  '*  that  m 
money  appropriated  by  that  act  shall  be  advanced  or 
paid  to  any  person  on  any  contract,  or  to  any  of&cer 
who  is  in  arrears  to  the  United  States,  until  he  sliall  hate 
accounted  for  and  paid  into  the  treasury  all  sums  for 
which  he  may  be  liable. 

We  are  now  reproached  with  having  taken  up  the 
system  of  the  Senator,  for  which  he  sufiFered  much  per- 
secution from  our  friends — a  splendid  system  of  furtifi- 
cations.  Where  is  tlie  fortification  on  Rouse's  Point,  on 
which  the  Secretary  then  made  a  Urge  expenditure' 
Abandoned,  because  it  fell  within  the  British  territorr, 
and  scarcely  a  stone  remains  to  tell  where  it  once  w- 
How  many  other  forts  projected  by  Mr.  Monroe'i  Secrt* 
tary  of  War  were  abandoned  as  untenable?  Where  is 
the  value  of  the  millions  expended  at  the  Pea  Palcbl 
Burnt — but  good  for  nothing  before  it  was  burnt,  sstbe 
foundation  laid  up  in  the  roost  improviclent  manner,  M 
given  way;  and  the  wood  work  erected  over  it  seemed 
to  be  there  placed  for  the  particular  purpose  ofburnio; 
down  the  whole,  that  its  imperfections  and  its  u&elessnesi 
might  not  remain  as  a  monument  to  the  folly  of  its  pro- 
jectors. The  fortifications  at  the  Rip  Raps  I  bare  never 
seen;  I  am  told  they  are  little  better  than  those  of  the 
Pea  Patch.  I  have,  however,  heai*d^much  of  Kip*B*P 
contracts;  and  thereby  bangs  a  tale  'respecting  some  of 
the  favorites  of,  if  not  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  attj 
not  much  redound  to  the  **  glory"  of  cither.  If  there 
be  a  single  fort  or  other  work  erected  in  these  "iflon- 
ous"  days  that  stands  as  a  perfect  and  useful  vorki 
evincing  military  science  applied  practically  to  it|  tli*| 
work  remains  yet  to  come  to  my  knowledge.  Those  l 
have  seen  were  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Frencli 
works  erected  at  Ticonderoga,  at  the  head  of  St.  Georgfi 
at  Oswego,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara,  more  than  ooe 
hundred  years  ago,  some  of  which  were  blown  "P '"  jjj 
war  of  the  Revolution;  that  is,  it  would  seem  to  tat  that 
the  blown  up  works  might  be  repaired  and  rebuilt  vito 
even  less  expense  than  those  erected  in  the  "  gloriou* 
reign  of  that  cabinet,  three  of  whose  members  v*"* 
fighting  on  their  own  hook,  and  all  polling  dinerf"* 
ways,  tor  the  presidency. 

Mr.  H.  concluded  by  expressing  his  obl»g»tions  to 
those  Senators  who  had  patiently  kept  their  seats  to  s 
late  hour  to  hear  all  he  had  to  say:  he  did  not  now  wisji 
he  never  had  intended  in  any  speech  that  ,he  «b*'*^ 
make,  to  interfere  with  the  time  that  could  be  taort  u«* 
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uUy  employed  than  in  hearing  htm.     He  said,  the  first 
ession  he  had  a  seat  in  this  bc^y,  four  years  ago,  of  the 
wenty-four  Senators  representing:  twelve  States  north 
if  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  east  of  the  Wabash, 
\e  alone  took  his  peculiar  stand  on  the  subject  of  the 
ariif  ;  and  the  stand  he  then  took  in  favor  of  a  large  re- 
iuction  of  taxes  upon  imports  was  in  this  body  made  a 
abject  of  derision.     The  Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr. 
;kat,]  in  the  proud  6haracter  of  father  of  the  **  Ameri- 
an  system,"  said  the  whole  North  was  in  this  body 
inanimous  in  favor  of  a  high  protecting  tariff:  he  said  he 
»egged  pardon — it  was  not  quite  unanimous— he  believed 
\e  had  heard  a  "  still  small  voice"  in  this  Senate  agfainst 
hat   system!     It  is  true,  (said  Mr.  H.,)  the  still  small 
oice  in  this  body  was  but  a  speck  of  the  size  of  a  man's 
and  in  the  North  at  that  time:  it  is  true,  that  I  then 
ook  my  stand  against  fearful  odds;  but  the  speck  in  the 
lorizon   has  since  become  a  cloud  filling  the   whole 
tmosphere.    The  wliole  people  have  become  convin- 
«d  that  a  high  tariff  is  not  needed  for  the  protection  of 
.ny  interest,  or  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country.     In- 
fBcient  and  weak  as  I  then  was,  (continued  Mr.  H.,) 
ay  ground  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  was  taken  on  my 
iwn  responsibility:  1  consulted  and  advised  with  no  men 
ligh  in  office  or  friends  of  the  administration  at  that 
ime.     I  have  consulted  on  this  subject  with  none.    An 
rdent  friend  of  this  administration,  I  would  do  nothing 
o  injure  it  or  its  friends;  fur  the  opinions  I  have  now 
offered,  the  administration  is  not  responsible.     If  my 
oggeslions  are  worthy  of  attention,  they  will  doubtless 
lave  their  due  weight;  if  they  are  unworthy,  they  can 
njiire  no  one  but  myself. 

When  Mr.  Hill  had  concluded  his  remarks, 

The  Senate  adjourned. 

Fbidat,  Mabch  18. 
EXPUNGING    RESOLUTION. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Dentoit  a 
3ay  or  two  ago,  being  in  order,  viz: 

Whereas  on  the  26th  day  of  December,  in  the  year 
833,  the  following  resolve  was  moved  in  the  Senate: 

*'  JRetolved,  That  by  dismissing  the  late  Secretary  of 
be  Treaaury  because  he  would  not,  contrary  to  his  own 
ense  of  duty,  remove  the  money  of  the  United  States 
n  deposite  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its 
»ranchea.  in  conformity  with  the  President's  opinion, 
nd  by  appoipting  his  successor  to  effect  such  removal, 
vhich  has  been  done,  the  President  has  assumed  the 
fzercise  of  a  power  over  the  treasury  of  the  United 
Statea  not  granted  him  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  and 
Lang^rous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people:" 

Which  proposed  resolve  was  altered  and  changed  by 
he  mover  thereof,  on  the  28th  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
[834,  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

*'  jResolved,  That  in  taking  upon  himself  the  respon- 
iibility  of  removing  the  deposite  of  the  public  money 
rom  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
Jnitevi  States  has  assumed  the  exercise  of  a  power  over 
he  Treasur}'  of  the  United  Slates  not  granted  to  him  by 
he  constitution  and  laws,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
»f  the  people:" 

Which  resolve,  so  changed  and  modified  by  the  mover 
hereof  on  the  same  day  and  year  last  mentioned,  was 
urther  altered  so  as  to  read  in  these  words: 

**  He^ohed,  That  the  President,  in  the  late  executive 
>roceeding8in  relation  to  the  revenue,  has  assumed  upon 
limaelf  authority  and  power  not  conferred  by  the  con- 
titution  and  laws  but  in  derogation  of  both:" 

In  which  last-mentioned  form  the  said  resolve,  on  the 
ame  day  and  year  last  mentioned,  was  adopted  by  the 
lenate,  and  became  the  act  and  judgment  of  that  body; 
nd,  as  such,  now  remains  upon  the  journal  thereof: 


And  whereas  the  said  resolve  was  irregularly,  illegally, 
and  unconstitutionally  adopted  by  the  Senate,  inViolation 
of  the  rights  of  defence  which  belong  to  every  citizen, 
and  in  subversion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  law 
and  justice;  because  President  Jackson  was  thereby  ad- 
judged and  pronounced  to  be  guilty  of  an  impeachable 
offence,  and  a  stigma  placed  upon  him  as  a  violator  of 
his  oath  of  office,  and  of  the  laws  and  constitution  which 
he  was  sworn  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend,  without 
going  through  the  forms  of  an  impeachment,  and  with- 
out allowing  to  him  the  benefits  of  a  trial,  or  the  means 
of  defence: 

And  whereas  the  said  resolve,  in  all  its  various  shapes 
and  forms,  was  unfounded  and  erroneous  in  point  of 
fact,  and,  therefore,  unjust  and  unrighteous,  as  well  as 
irregular  and  unconstitutional;  because  the  said  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  neither  in  the  act  of  dismissing  Mr.  Duane, 
nor  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Taney,  as  specified  in  the 
first  form  of  the  resolve,  nor  in  taking  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  removing  the  deposites,  as  specified  in 
the  second  form  of  the  same  resolve,  nor  m  any  act 
which  was  then,  or  can  now  be,  specified  under  the 
vague  and  ambiguous  terms  of  the  general  denunciation 
contained  in  the  third  and  last  form  of  the  resolve,  did 
do  or  commit  any  act  in  violation  or  in  derogation  of  the 
laws  and  constitution,  or  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people: 

And  whereas  the  said  resolve,  as  adopted,  was  uncer- 
tain and  ambiguous,  containing  nothing  but  a  loose  and 
floating  charge  for  derogating  from  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution, and  assuming  ungranted  power  and  authority  in 
the  late  executive  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  public 
revenue,  without  specifying  what  part  of  the  executive 
proceedings,  or  what  part  of  the  public  revenue,  was 
intended  to  be  referred  to,  or  what  parts  of  the  laws  and 
constitution  were  supposed  to  have  been  infringed,  or 
in  what  part  of  the  Union,  or  at  what  period  of  his  ad- 
ministration, thestf  late  proceedings  were  supposed  to 
have  taken  place;  thereby  putting  each  Senator  at  lib- 
erty to  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolve  upon  a  separate  and 
secret  reason  of  his  own,  and  leavine  the  ground  of  the 
Senate's  judgment  to  be  guessed  at  by  the  public,  and 
to  be  differently  and  diversely  interpreted  by  individual 
Senators,  according  to  the  private  and  particular  under- 
standing of  each;  contrary  to  all  the  ends  of  justice,  and 
to  all  the  forms  of  legal  and  judicial  proceeding — to  the 
great  prejudice  of  the  accused,  who  would  not  know 
against  what  to  defend  himself;  and  to  the  losa  of  Sen- 
atorial responsibility,  by  shielding  Senators  from  public 
accountability,  for  making  up  a  judgment  upon  grounds 
which  the  public  cannot  know,  and  which,  if  known, 
might  prove  to  be  insufficient  in  law,  or  unfounded  in 
fact: 

And  whereas  the  specifications  contained  in  the  first 
and  second  forms  of  the  resolve,  having  been  objected 
to  in  debate,  and  shown  to  be  insufficient  to  sustain  the 
charges  they  were  adduced  to  support,  and  it  being  well 
believed  that  no  majority  could  be  obtained  to  vote  for 
the  said  specifications;  and  the  same  having  been  actu- 
ally withdrawn  by  the  mover  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
Senate,  in  consequence  of  such  objection  and  belief,  and 
before  any  vote  taken  thereupon,  the  said  specifications 
could  not  afterwards  be  admitted  by  any  rule  of  parlia- 
mentary practice,  or  by  any  principle  of  legal  implica- 
tion, secret  intendment,  or  mental  reservation,  to  remain 
and  continue  a  part  of  the  written  and  public  resolve 
from  which  they  were  thus  withdrawn;  and,  if  they 
could  be  so  admitted,  they  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  charges  therein  contained: 

And  whereas  the  Senate  being  the  constitutional  tri- 
bunal for  the  trial  of  the  President,  when  charged  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  offences  against  the 
laws  and  the  constitution,  the  adoption  of  the  said  re- 
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solve  before  any  impeachment  was  preferred  by  the 
House,  was  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House,  a 
violation  of  the  constitution,  a  subversion  of  justice,  a 
prejudication  of  a  question  which  might  legally  come 
before  the  Senate,  and  a  disqualification  of  that  body  to 
perform  its  constitutional  duty  with  fairness  and  impar- 
tiality, if  the  President  should  thereafter  be  regularly 
impeached  by  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  same 
offence: 

And  whereas  the  temperate,  respectful,  and  argu- 
mentative defence  and  protest  of  the  President  against 
the  aforesaid  proceedings  of  the  Senate  was  rejected 
and  repulsed  by  that  body,  and  was  voted  to  be  a  breach 
of  its  privileges,  and  was  not  permitted  to  be  entered 
on  its  journal,  or  printed  among  its  documents,  while  all 
Tnemorials,  petitions,  resolves,  and  remonstrances  against 
the  President,  however  violent  or  unfounded,  and  cal- 
culated to  inflame  the  people  against  him,  were  duly 
and  honorably  received,  encomiastically  commented  upon 
in  speeches,  read  at  the  table,  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  the  long  list  of  names  attached,  referred  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  for  consideration,  filed  away  among 
the  public  archives,  and  now  constitute  a  part  of  the 
public  documents  of  the  Senate,  to  be  handed  down  to 
the  latest  posterity: 

And  whereas  the  said  resolve  was  introduced,  deba- 
ted, and  adopted,  at  a  time  and  under  circumstances 
which  had  the  eff*ect  of  co-operating  with  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  in  the  parricidal  attempt  which  that  in- 
stitution was  then  making  to  produce  a  panic  and  pres- 
sure in  the  country,  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  President  Jackson,  to  paralyze  his  administra- 
tion, to  govern  the  elections,  to  bankrupt  the  State 
banks,  ruin  their  currency,  fill  the  wl)ole  Union  with 
terror  and  distress,  and  thereby  to  extort  from  the  suf- 
fering^ and  alarms  of  the  people  the  restoration  of  the' 
deposites  and  the  renewal  of  its  charter: 

And  whereas  the  said  resolve  is  of  evil  example  and 
dangerous  precedent,  and  should  never  have  been  re- 
ceived, debated,  or  adopted  by  the  Senate,  or  admitted 
to  entry  upon  its  journal:  wherefore, 

Beaolved,  That  the  said  resolve  be  expunged  from  the 
journal;  and,  for  that  purpose,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  at  such  time  as  the  Senate  may  appoint,  shall 
bring  the  manuscript  journal  of  the  session  of  1833-'34 
into  the  Senate,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate, 
draw  black  lines  round  the  said  resolve,  and  write  across 
the  face  thereof,  in  strong  letters^  the  following  words: 

"  Expuiresi)  bt  ordsr  op  the  Senate,  this day 

OP ,  iw  the  tear  op  oun  Lord  1836." 

The  preamble  and  resolution  having  been  read,  Mr. 
BENTON  rose  and  said: 

Mr.  President:  I  comply  with  my  promise,  and,  I  pre- 
sume, with  the  general  expectation  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  people,  in  bringing  forward,  at  the  first  day  that  the 
Senate  is  full,  and  every  State  completely  represented, 
my  long-intended  motion  to  expunge  from' the  journal  of 
the  Senate  the  sentence  of  condemnation  which  was 
pronounced  against  President  Jackson  at  the  session  of 
1833-'34.  I  have  given  to  my  motion  a  more  extended 
basis,  and  a  more  detailed  and  comprehensive  form,  than 
it  wore  at  its  first  introduction;  and  I  have  done  so  for 
two  reasons:  first,  that  all  the  proceedings  against  Presi- 
dent Jackson  might  be  set  out  together,  and  exhibited  to 
the  public  at  one  view;  secondly,  that  our  own  reasons 
for  impugning  that  act  of  the  Senate  should  also  be  set 
out  and  fully  submitted  to  the  examination  and  scrutiny 
of  the  people.  The  first  is  due  to  the  Senate,  that  all 
its  proceedings  in  this  novel  and  momentous  case  should 
be  fully  known;  the  second  is  due  to  the  impugners  of 
their  conduct,  that  it  may  be  seen  now,  and  in  all  time 
to  come,  that  law  and  justice,  and  not  the  factious  im- 
pulsions of  party  spirit,  have  governed  our  conduct. 


It  has  been  seen,  by  the  reading  of  my  resolation,  thit 
I  have  reinstated  and  adhere  to  the  word  expunge.  At 
the  last  session  of  the  Senate  I  gave  way  to  the  eo- 
treaties  of  friends,  and  surrendered  that  word;  but  I  hsd 
no  sooner  made  the  surrender  than  I  had  reason  to  re- 
pent of  my  complaisance,  and  to  revoke  my  concession. 
I  repented  and  revoked  in  the  face  of  the  Senate.  I 
have  since  examined  and  considere.d  the  objection  with 
all  the  care  which  was  due  to  the  gravity  of  the  subject, 
and  with  all  the  deference  which  was  due  to  the  dissent 
of  friends;  and,  upon  this  full  and  renewed  considera- 
tion, I  remain  firmly  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the 
phrase,  and  of  the  justice  of  the  remedy  which  it  ia- 
plies;  and,  being  so  convinced,  it  becomes  my  duty  to 
present  it  over  ag^in  to  the  Senate,  and  to  submit  the 
decision  to  their  judgment. 

It  is  also  seen  that  the  resolution  prescribes  a  mode  of 
expunging  which  avoids  a  total  obliteration  of  the  jour- 
nal. 1  have  agreed  to  this  mode  of  executing  the  reso- 
lution, not  from  the  least  doubt  of  the  Senate's  right  to 
blot  out  the  whole  obnoxious  entry— for  it  is  a  part  of 
my  present  purpose  to  maintain  and  to  vindicate  that 
right;  nor  from  complaisance  merely  to  my  friends — for 
some  of  those  who  objected  to  the  expunging^  process  at 
the  last  session  are  ready  now  to  sustain  it  in  its  whole 
extent;  but  I  have  agreed  to  it  because,  while  it  retieres 
the  scruples  of  some,  it  pronounces,  in  the  opinioo  of 
others,  a  more  emphatic  condemnation  than  mere  oblit-  ^ 
eration  would  imply;  and  because  it  will  enable  gentle- 
men in  the  opposition  to  emerge  from  their  preliminary 
defences  behind  the  screen  of  the  constitution,  and  to 
come  into  action  in  the  open  field,  upon  the  merits  of 
the  whole  question,  and  thus  meet  my  motion  upon  the 
broad  grounds  of  the  injustice,  the  illegality,  the  irregu- 
larity, the  unconstitutionality,  the  error  of  fact,  and  the 
whole  gross  wrong  of  that  proceeding  against  the  Pre«- 
dent,  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  expose  and  to  correct. 

The  objection  to  this  word  expunge  is  founded  upon 
that  clause  in  the  constitution  which  directs  each  House 
of  Congress  **to  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings." 
The  word  keep  is  the  pregnant  point  of  the  objection. 
Gentlemen  take  a  position  in  the  rear  of  that  word;  and, 
out  of  the  numerous  and  diverse  meanings  attributed  to 
it  by  lexicographers,  and  exemplified  by  daily  usage, 
they  select  one,  and,  shutting  their  e^es  upon  all  other 
meanings,  they  rest  the  whole  strength  of  the  objection 
upon  the  propriety  of  that  single  selection.  Iliey  take 
the  word  in  the  sense  of  preserve;  and,  adhering  to  that 
sense,  they  assume  that  the  Senate  is  constitutionally 
commanded  to  preserve  its  journals,  and  that  no  part  of 
them  can  be  defaced  or  altered  without  disregarding  the 
authority  of  that  injunction.  I  am  free  to  admit  that,  to 
preserve,  is  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  verb,  to  keep; 
but  I  must  be  permitted  to  afiirm  that  it  is  one  meaning 
only  out  of  three  or  four  dozen  meanings  which  belong 
to  that  phrase,  and  which  every  Senator's  recollection 
will  readily  recall  to  his  mind.  It  is  needless  to  thread 
the  labyrinth  of  all  these  meanings,  and  to  show,  by 
multiplied  dictionary  quotations,  in  how  many  instances 
the  verb,  to  keep,  displays  a  signification  entirely  for- 
eign, and  even  contradictory,  to  the  idea  of  preserving. 
A  few  examples  will  sufiice  to  illustrate  the  position, 
and  to  bring  many  other  instances  to  the  recollection  of 
Senators.  Thus:  to  keep  up,  is  to  maintain;  to  keep  un- 
der, is  to  oppress;  to  keep  house,  is  to  eat  and  sleep  at 
home;  to  keep  the  door,  is  to  let  people  in  and  out;  to 
keep  company,  is  to  frequent  one;  to  keep  a  mill,  is  to 
grind  grain;  to  keep  store,  is  to  sell  goods;  to  keep  a 
public  house,  is  to  sell  entertainment;  to  keep  bar,  is  to 
sell  liquors;  to  keep  a  diary,  is  to  write  a  daily  history 
of  what  you  do;  and  to  keep  a  journal  is  the  same  thing. 
It  is  to  make  a  journal;  and  the  phrase  has  the  same  ' 
meaning  in  the  constitution  that  it  has  in  common  par- 
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Unce.  When  we  direct  a  person  in  our  employment  to 
keep  a  journal,  we  direct  him  to  make  one{  our  inten- 
tion is  that  be  shall  make  one,  and  not  that  he  shall  pre- 
serve an  old  one  already  made  by  somebody  else;  and 
this  is  the  precise  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  the  constitu- 
tion. That  it  is  so,  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  sense  and 
reason  of  the  injunction,  but  from  the  words  which  fol- 
low next  after:  **  and,  from  time  to  time,  publish  the 
same,  except  such  parts  as  in  their  iudgment  require 
secrecy."  This  injunction  to  publish  follows  immedi- 
ately aAer  the  injunction  to  keep;  it  is  part  of  the  same 
sentence,  and  can  on\y  apply  to  the  makers  of  the  jour- 
nal. They  are  to  keep  a  journal,  and  to  publish  the 
same.  Which  same?  The  new  one  made  by  themselves, 
or  the  old  one  made  by  their  predecessors?  Certainly, 
they  are  to  publish  their  own,  which  they  are  daily  ma- 
king', and  not  the  one  which  was  both  made  and  pub- 
lisUed  by  a  former  Congress;  and  in  this  sense  has  the 
injunction  been  understood  and  acted  upon  by  the  two 
Houses  from  the  date  of  their  existence. 

Again;  if  this  injunction  is  to  be  interpreted  to  signi- 
fy preserve,  and  we  are  to  be  sunk  to  the  condition  of 
mere  keepers  of  the  old  journals,  where  is  the  injunc* 
tioii  for  making  new  ones?  Where  is  (he  injunction 
under  which  our  Secretary  is  ivow  acting  in  writing 
down  a  history  of  your  proceedings  on  this  my  present 
motion  ?  There  is  nothing  else  in  the  constitution  upon 
the  subject.  There  is  no  other  clause  directing  a  jour- 
nal to  be  made;  and,  if  this  interpretation  is  to  prevail, 
then  the  absurdity  prevails  of  having  an  injunction  to 
save  what  there  is  no  injunction  to  create ! — the  absurd- 
ity of  having  each  successive  Congress  bound  to  pre- 
serve the  journals  of  its  predecessors,  while  neither  its 
predecessors  nor  itself  are  required  to  make  any  journal 
whatever. 

Again:  if  the  Houses  are  to  be  the  preservers,  and 
not  the  makers,  of  journals,  then  a  most  inadequate 
keeper  is  provided;  for,  during  one  half  the  time  the 
two  Houses  are  not  in  session,  the  keepers  are  not  in 
existence,  for  the  Secretary  is  not  the  House;  and,  du- 
ring all  that  moiety  of  time,  there  can  be  no  keeper  of 
this  thing  which  is  to  be  kept  all  the  time. 

Again:  if  to  keep  the  journal  is  to  save  old  ones,  and 
not  to  make  new  ones,  then  the  constitutional  injunc- 
tion could  have  had  no  application  to  the  first  session  of 
the  first  Congress;  for  the  two  Houses,  during  that  ses- 
sion, had  no  pre*exi8ting  journal  in  their  possession 
whereof  to  become  the  constitutional  keepers. 

There  are  but  two  injunctions  in  the  constitution  on 
the  subject  of  the  journal:  the  one  to  make  it,  the  other 
to  publish  it;  and  both  are  found  in  the  same  clause. 
There  is  no  specific  command  to  preserve  it;  there  is 
no  keeper  provided  to  stand  guard  over  it.  The  House 
is  not  the  keeper,  and  never  has  been,  and  never  can 
be.  The  Secretary  and  the  Clerk  are  the  keepers,  and 
they  are  not  the  Houses.  The  only  preservation  pro- 
vided for  is  their  custody  and  the  publication;  and  that 
is  the  most  effectual,  and,  in  fiict,  the  only  safe  preserv- 
er. What  is  published  is  preserved,  though  no  one 
is  appointed  to  keep  it;  what  is  not  published  is  often 
lost,  though  committed  to  the  custody  of  special  guar- 
dians. 

1  have  examined  this  word  upon  its  literal  meanings, 
at  a  verbal  critic  would  do  it;  but  I  am  bound  to  exam- 
ine it  practically,  as  a  statesman  should  see  it,  and  as 
tbeframers  of  the  oonstitution  used  it.  Those  wise 
men  did  not  invent  phrases,  but  adopted  them,  and  used 
them  in  the  sense  known  and  accepted  by  the  communi- 
ty; law  terms,  as  understood  in  the  courts;  technical,  as 
known  in  science;  parliamentary,  as  known  in  legisla- 
tion; and  fiimiliar  phrases,  as  used  by  the  people. 
Strong  examples  of  this  occur  twice  more  in  the  very 
elMMC  which  we  have  been  examining.    There  is  tbo 
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word  <«  house;*'  «each  House  shall  keep,"  &c.  Here 
the  word  *  *house"  is  used  in  the  parliamentary  sense, 
and  means,  not  stone  and  mortar,  but  people,  and  not 
people  generally,  but  the  representatives  of  the  people^ 
and  these  representatives  organized  for  action.  Yet^ 
with  a  dictionary  in  hand,  this  word  <*  house"  might  be 
shown  to  be  the  habitation,  and  not  the  inhabitants;  and 
the  walls  and  roof  of  this  Capitol  might  be  proved  to 
have  received  the  injunction  of  the  constitution  to  keep 
a  journal.  Again:  the  House  is  directed  to  publish  the 
journal,  and  under  that  injunction  the  journal  is  print- 
ed, because  the  popular  sense  of  publishing  is  printing} 
while  the  legal  sense  is  a  mere  discovery  of  its  contents 
in  any  manner  whatever.  The  reading  of  the  journal 
at  the  Secretary's  table  every  morning,  the  leaving  it 
open  in  his  office  for  the  Inspection  of  the  public,  is  » 
publication  in  law;  and  this  legal  publication  woul4 
comply  with  the  letter  of  the  constitution.  But  the 
common  sense  men  who  framed  the  constitution  used 
the  word  in  its  popular  sense,  as  synonymous  with  print- 
ing; and  in  that  sense  it  has  been  understood  and  exe- 
cuted by  Congress.  So  of  this  phrase  to  keep  a  jour- 
nal; the  framers  of  the  constitution  found  it  in  English 
legislation,  in  English  history,  and  in  English  life;  and 
they  used  it  as  they  found  it.  The  traveller  keeps  a 
journal  of  his  voyage;  the  natural  philosopher  of  hip 
experiments;  the  Parliament  of  its  proceedings;  and  in 
e?ery  case  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  the  same.  Our 
constitution  adopts  the  phrase  without  defining  it,  and 
of  course  adopts  it  in  the  sense  in  which  it  wss  known 
in  the  language  from  which  it  wss  borrowed.  So  of 
the  word  proceedings;  it  is  technical,  and  no  person 
who  has  not  studied  parliamentary  law  can  tell  what  it 
includes.  Both  in  England  and  America  rules  have 
been  adopted  to  define  these  proceedings,  and  great 
mistakes  have  been  made  by  Senators  in  acting  under 
the  orders  of  the  Senate  in  relation  to  proceedings  in 
executive  session.  Grave  debates  have  taken  place 
among  ourselves  to  know  what  fell  under  the  definition 
of  proceedings,  and  how  far  Senators  may  have  mit< 
taken  the  import  of  an  order  for  removing  the  injunc* 
tion  of  secrecy  from  the  Senate's  proceedings.  Every 
word  in  this  short  clause  has  a  parliamentary  sense  in 
which  it  must  be  understood:  House— keep— publish— 
proceedings — all  are  parliamentary  terms  as  here  used, 
and  must  be  construed  by  statesmen  with  the  book  of 
parliamentary  history  spread  before  them,  and  not  by 
verbal  critics  with  Entick's  pocket  dictionary  in  their 
band. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  borrowed  largely  from  our 
English  ancestors;  and  because  we  have  so  borrowed 
results  the  precious  and  proud  gratification  that  cor 
America  now  ranks  among  the  great  and  liberal  Powers 
of  the  world.  We  have  borrowed  largely  from  them; 
but,  not  to  enter  upon  a  field  which  presents  inexhanat* 
ible  topics,  I  limit  myself  to  the  precise  question  before 
the  Senate.  Then,  sir,  I  say  we  have  borrowed  from 
England  the  idea  of  this  Congress:  its  two  Houses*  their 
organization,  theii  forms  of  proceeding,  the  laws  for 
their  government,  and  the  general  scope  of  their  powers 
and  of  their  duties,  with  the  very  words  and  phrases 
which  define  every  thing;  and  so  clear  and  absolute  is 
all  this,  that,  whenever  not  altered  or  modified  by  our 
own  constitution,  our  own  laws,  and  our  own  rules,  the 
British  parliamentary  law  is  the  lav  to  our  Congresi^ 
and  as  such  is  read,  quoted,  and  enforced,  every  day. 
The  English  constitution  requires  a  Parliament— a  Par- 
liament of  two  Houses— and  it  requires  each  House  to 
keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedinjps;  and  that  duty  haa 
been  performed  with  a  fidelity,  ajealo(i|^,  a  care,  and* 
courage,  which  shows  them  to  have  been  as  vigUrat  and 
as  faithful  in  the  preservation  of  their  journals  aawecaa 
ever  be.    The  p«gei  of  their  journals  are  traced  back 
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'in  a  continuouf  line  to  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The 
Cterk  of  the  English  House  of  Commons  was  the  keeper 
of  the  journal,  and  he  took  an  oath  **to  make  true  en- 
tries, remembrances,  and  journals,  of  the  things  done 
and  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons."  As  far  back  as 
1641,  the  Clerk  was  moved  against  for  sufiering  his 
journals,  or  papers  committed  to  his  trust,  to  be  taken 
by  members  of  the  House  from  the  table;  and  it  was 
declared  **  that  it  was  a  fundamental  order  of  the  House 
that  the  Clerk,  who  is  the  sworn  officer,  and  intrusted 
with  the  entries  and  the  custody  of  the  records  of  the 
House,  ought  not  to  suffer  any  journal  or  record  to  be 
taken  from  the  table  or  out  of  his  custody;  and  that  if 
he  shall  hereafter  do  it,  aAer  this  warning,  that  at  his 
peril  he  shall  do  if."  Many  instances  occur  in  the  par- 
liamentary history  of  England,  of  severe  reprimands 
upon  members  for  slight  and  innocent  alterations  in  the 
journal,  and  merely  to  make  them  conformable  to  the 
fact;  the  House  of  Commons  permitting  none  but  the 
-House  itself  to  meddle  with  the  journal;  and  when  King 
*Jaroe8  I  sent  for  the  journal,  and  tore  out  of  it  the  cele- 
brated declaration  of  their  privileges  which  the  Com- 
mons had  made,  the  House  took  effectual  care  that  that 
declaration  should  be  the  better  known,  and  should  be 
held  the  more  sacred,  for  that  very  attempt  to  annihilate 
it.  And,  to  comprise  the  whole  in  one  word,  and  to 
ahow  the  reverence  which  the  English  Parliament  had 
for  their  journals,  the  two  Houses,  as  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI,  by  act  of  Parliament,  affirmed  them 
to  be  records,  and  compelled  the  judges  to  recognise 
them  as  such.— (Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  4  Inst.  23,  24.) 
This  suffices  to  show  the  high  and  sacred  character  of 
their  journals  in  tlie  eves  of  the  English  Parliament; 
but  this  high  and  sacred  character  did  not  prevent  the 
two  Houses,  each  in  its  sphere,  from  rectifying  any  mis- 
take in  the  journal,  or  expunging  from  it,  by  total  oblit- 
eration, any  entry  that  was  unconstitutional,  or  untrue 
in  law  or  in  fact,  or  unfit  to  be  drawn  into  future  pre- 
cedent. The  business  of  rectifying  mistaken  or  errone- 
ous entries  in  the  journals  is  as  old  as  the  journals  them- 
selves. The  rectification  is  made  by  a  committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  facts,  and  to  report  them 
to  the  House;  and  there  is  no  limitation  of  time  upon 
these  inquiries.  Instances  occur  in  which  tt>e  erroneous 
entry  has  been  corrected  four  years  af^er  the  mistake 
had  occurred.  The  expunction  or  expurgation  of  ttie 
journal,  and  that  by  total  obliteration  of  any  improper 
matter  put  into  it,  i»  as  early  at  least  in  England  as  Lord 
Strafford's  case,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1,  and  as  late  as 
the  Middlesex  election  case,  in  the  reign  of  George  III. 
f  Lave  found  no  instance  in  which  the  right  or  the  power 
or  the  House  to  expunge  has  been  questioned.  I  have 
seen  no  instance  in  which  the  duty  to  keep  a  journal  of 
its  proceedings  has  bren  set  up  in  opposition  to  any 
motion  to  expunge  un6t  matter  from  the  journal;  and, 
therefore,  1  hold  it  (o  be  the  settled  law  of  Parliament 
that  each  House  has  power  over  its  own  journal,  both  to 
correct  it  and  to  efiaoe  objectionable  matter  from  it. 
And  this,  Mr.  President,  brings  me  4o  the  law  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  power  of  the  two  Houses  over  their  Jour- 
nals. What  is  the  law  of  Congress  in  regard  to  its 
powers  and  duties?  It  is  the  Lex  FaHiamerUaria — it  is 
the  law  of  Parliament,  except  where  changed  or  modi- 
fied by  ourselves.  This  is  so  entirely  the  case,  that 
every  book  that  we  have  on  parliamentary  law  is  English. 
We  have  not  a  book  on  the  subject,  nor  even  a  treatise, 
nothing  but  the  Manual  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  is  in 
Hself  an  abstri^i^t  from  the  English  books,  with  the 
changes  and  mc^ificatiune  made  by  our  rules  and  consti- 
tution. Our  wl^ie  code  of  parliamentary  law  is  English; 
and  whoever  wishes  to  understand  it  goes  to  the  four 
quarto  volomea  of  flatsell,  and  the  less  voluminous  com- 
pilations of  Grey,  Elsynge,  and  Dewes.    Mr.  Jefferson's 


Manual  is  little  more  than  an  index  to  these  booki,  and 
is  so  declared  by  himself;  and  intended  to  supply,  in  t 
slight  degree,  the  want  of  those  books  in  ihiscoontry. 
His  own  words  in  his  preface,  and  the  authority  oTEn^ 
lish  parliamentary  practice,  where  not  controlled  by  ov 
own  rules  and  constitution,  will  be  too  instructire  on 
this  occasion  to  be  omitted,  and  I  shall  accordingly  retd 
a  passage  from  the  preface  to  hia  Manual: 

**  Considering,  therefore,  the- law  of  proceedings  in 
the  Senate  as  composed  of  the  precepts  pf  the  conilita- 
tion,  the  regulations  of  the  Senate,  and,  where  these  ire 
silent,  of  the  rules  of  Parliament,  1  have  endeavored  to 
collect  and  digest  so  much  of  these  as  is  called  forinir- 
dinary  practice,  collating  the  parliamentary  ^'^**  ** 
senatorial  rules,  both  where  they  agree  and  where  th^ 
vary.  I  have  done  this,  as  well  to  have  them  tt  taw 
for  my  own  government,  as  to  deposite  with  the  Sen- 
ate the  standard  by  which  I  judge,  and  am  willing  to 
be  judged.  I  could  not  doubt  the  necessity  of  qootiwj 
the  sources  of  my  information,  among  which  Mr.  Hit' 
sell's  most  valuable  book  is  pre-eminent;  but  as  he  has 
only  treated  sdme  general  heads,  1  have  been  obli^  tj 
recur  to  other  authorities  in  support  of  a  number  of 
common  rules  of  practice,  to  which  his  plan  did  net 
descend.'* 

The  authority  of  the  English  parliamentary  law  is  here 
recognised,  and  brought  into  action  over  the  Senate,  in 
every  case  in  which  the  precepts  of  the  constitolion  wd 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  are  silent;  and  on  the  head  of 
expunging  both  are  silent;  the  English  parliamenWy 
law,  therefore,  takes  effect.  It  ia  to  no  purpose  tiJit 
gentlemen  may  recur  to  that  poor  little  word,  keep?  it 
is  in  the  English  constitution,  and  in  the  English  ptriii- 
mentary  law  as  much  as  it  is  in  our«.  But  no  one  m 
England  ever  thought  of  that  word  except  as  an  injanc 
tion  to  make  a  journal.  No  one  ever  thouglit  of  «t  ■» 
constituting  the  Hou^e  of  Commons,  or  the  House  oc 
Lords,  the  eustoi,  keeper,  or  preserver,  o'^^***  J*5?"Jj 
an  office  which  cannot  be  performed  by  a  colkctiTe 
body;  but  there  as  here,  and  in  law  as  well  as  in  fac»,  tfte 
Secretary  and  the  Clerk  are  the  keepers  of  the  htttoij 
of  their  proceedings  which  the  two  Houses  cause  to  oe 
daily  written.  And  thus  I  hold  that  the  right  oftJV^' 
ing,  even  to  the  entire  obliteration,  ia  completely  mtfc 
out;  of  course  that  there  can  be  no  objection  toiw 
mode  of  expunging  now  proposed;  a  mode  that  »^ 
the  remedy  and  avoids  the  ol)jection,  and  effectually  ex- 
punges without  the  least  obliteration. 

Thus  far,  Mr.  President,  I  have  examined  this  obj«' 


tion  in  a  mere  verbal  point  of  view,  and  shown  U* 
there  is  nothing  in  it,  even  in  that  contracted  ••P^  [.  • 
prevent  the  Senate  from  executing  justice  upon  ift» 
journal.     But  gentlemen  who  brotight  it  forwnw  ui 
not  limit  themselves  to  that  narrow  view;  they  toot 
wider  range,  and  argued  earnestly  that  mischievoiw  cw* 
sequences  would  result,  and  actual  injury  wow'o  "^^ 
flicted  on  themselves  and  the  country,  if  w.^  "!|J~r 
should  prevail.     They  maintain  that  a  part  of  our  i<^ 
lative  history  would   be   destroyed;  that  a  p>r*  ™ 
journal  would  be  annihilated;  that  the  proceedings  con- 
tained in  the  annihilated  part  would  be  lost  to  the  poj^ 
lie  and  to  posterity;  that  their  own  proceedings  ^ou 
become  illegible;  that  they  would  be  depriw  or  wc 
means  of  showing  what  they  did,  and  how  they  «    ' 
All  these  disastrous  consequences,  and  "^''^^J^tiie 
vrT<y.^^  and  serious  injuries  to  themselves  •"".°  :/ 
public,  they  stoutly  maintained,  would  fall  "P**" '"?Jj. 
the  proposed  obliteration  of  the  journal  took  pw  j 
And  they  affirmed  that  it  was  no  answer  to  all  ^jj'*  j^ 
injuries  4o  say  that  the  expunged  part  would  be  » 
ferred  to  the  new  journal,  and  there  preser? ed  •"     ' 
for,  they  declared,  this  transfer  would  mislead  jno 
barrass  them;  because  they  could  not  read  tbe obbtei* 
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words  in  the  plUce  where  the^  were  first  put,  but  would 
be  disappointed  in  looking  for  them  there,  and  might 
not  be  able  to  find  them  in  their  new  place,  under  a  dif- 
ferent  date,  on  another  page,  and  in  a  different  volume. 
This  is  the  substantive  part  of  the  objection  to  my  mo- 
tJonf  and  if  there  happened  to  be  any  reality  in  the  sup- 
posed existence  of  all  these  wrongs  and  injuries,  there 
might  be  some  apology  for  the  resistance  they  set  up; 
but  this  is  not  the  case;  not  one  of  these  disastrous  con- 
sec|i]eiices  will  ever  occur.  All  is  mistake  and  delusion, 
Che  creation  of  fancy«  the  cheat  of  imagination,  and  the 
li|[^ment  of  the  brain.  There  is  nothing  lost,  nothing  de- 
stroyed, nothing  displaced.  AH  will  exist  just  as  clearly, 
and  just  as  usefully,  for  every  practical  and  every  legal 
purpose,  as  it  now  does;  and  this  1  will  establish  by 
pi^oof  in  less  time  than  it  has  taken  me  to  state  the  prop- 
ositioa. 

I  request  the  Secretair  to  show  me  the  Senate  jour- 
nals for  1833-'34;  to  tell  me  what  the  journals  are,  and 
how  they  are  kept  or  disposed  of. 

[The  SxcBBTAST  stood  up  and  said: 

There  is  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  journal,  and  a 
printed  copy.  The  manuscript  journal  is  but  a  single 
copy,  and  is  the  same  that  is  read  in  the  Senate  every 
morning  in  sheets,  and  which  is  afterwards  bound  in  a 
-Volume.  From  this  manuscript  one  thousand  and  ten 
copies  are  printed^  and  distributed  as  follows:  [The 
Steretary  here  showed  the  list  of  distribution,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  twenty-five  copies  were  to  be 
placed  in  the  library  of  Congress;  two  hurtdred  snd 
twentyofive  were  to  be  furnished  to  the  Governors, 
Legislatures,  universities,  colleges,  and  incorporated 
historical  societies,  in  each  State;  two  copies  each  to 
each  member  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; five  copies  each  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of^  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  heads  of  Departments,  Attorney  General, 
judges  of  the  United  States  courts;  two  each  to  all  bu- 
reau officers;  twenty-five  to  the  Secretary  of  State; 
thirty-five  copies  for  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
.  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  (he  House  of  Representatives; 
and  two  copies  each  to  the  ministers  from  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  the  Nether- 
lands, Denmark,  Portugal,  the  Hanseatic  Republics, 
Mexico,  Colombia,  Chili,  Peru,  Buenos  Ayres,  Brazil, 
and  Central  America;  and  to  the  consul  general  of  the 
two  Sicilies.] 

Mr.  B.  resumed.  We  now  arrive  upon  firm  ground, 
and  have  solid  matter  to  go  upon.  We  can  see  and 
feel  the  question,  and  can  hanclle  both  the  objection  and 
the  answer  to  it.  The  Secretary's  answer  is  the  plat- 
form of  my  battery,  and  has  already  expunged  the  ob- 
jection to  my  motion,  whether  the  motion  shall  succeed 
in  expunging  the  journal  or  not.  He  says  there  are  two 
sets  of  journals;  the  manuscript,  which  consists  of  one 
copy;  and  the  printed,  which  is  multiplied  to  one  thou- 
Bitnd  and  ten  copies.  Hitherto  the  discussion  has  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  assumption  that  there  was  but  one  copy 
of  the  journal,  and  that  any  erasure  of  that  copy  would 
be  a  total  loss  of  the  erased  part.  But  now  one  thou- 
sand and  ten  other  copies  start  up  to  our  view,  stand  in 
array  before  us,  and  offer  their  multiplied  pages  to  our 
free  perusal;  and  the  question  now  is,  what  are  all  these 
copies  for?  What  use  is  made  of  them  in  fact,  and  in 
law?  And  the  answer  comes  as  quickly  as  the  question 
can  be  put:  first,  in  point  of  faot,  that  these  printed 
journals  are  the  only  ones  read,  used,  or  referred  to, 
either  in  this  Senate,  in  the  other  House,  before  the 
public,  or  by  the  members  themselves;  secondly,  that, 
in  point  of  law,  they  are  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  manuscript  volume,  and  received  as  legal  evi- 
dence in  every  court  of  justice.  Such  are  the  decisions; 
and,  not  to  impede  the  march  of  my  argument,  by  the 


voluminous  citation  of  cases,  T  refer  you  for  a  summary 
of  them  to  Peake's  Law  of  Evidence,  American  edition, 
by  Norris,  in  the  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages  84, 
85.  He  says,  *Mhe  printed  journals  of  Congress  have 
been  allowed  to  be  read  without  proof  of  their  authen- 
ticity," and  refers  to  cases.  This  puts  an  end  to  all  ob- 
jections. It  settles  all  questions.  Take  the  constitution 
as  you  please,  to  make  or  to  preserve  journals,  and  it  is 
complied  with;  for  both  is  done.  One  copy  is  directed 
to  be  made;  a  thousand  and  ten  are  made.  Parts  are 
directed  to  be  published;  all  is  published.  Suppose 
preservation  is  intended;  the  most  ample  precautions  are 
taken  to  preserve  them,  and  so  to  multiply  them,  that 
every  State  in  the  Union,  and  every  kingdom,  republic 
and  empire,  in  Europe  and  the  two  Americas,  shall  pos- 
sess copies,  in  addition  to  all  the  departments  of  the 
federal  Government,  the  library  of  Congress,  and  the 
offices  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  House.  Besides  all  this,  each  Senator  has  two 
copies  for  himself.  All  these  are  equal  in  law,  and 
many  ten  thousand  times  superior  in  use,  to  the  manu- 
script journal.  Suppose  th»t  one  be  blacked  up  and 
blotted  out  according  to  the  import  of  the  word  ex- 
punge; is  the  expunged  matter  lost^  Is  any  fact  sup- 
pressed ?  Are  gentlemen  prevented  from  justifying  them- 
selves by  showing  what  they  had  done?  Is  the  knowledge 
of  any  thing  extinguished?  So  far  from  it,  that  if  the 
manuscript  journal  should  be  secretly  withdrawn  and 
burnt,  not  a  Senator  here  lyould  find  it -out  to  the  end 
of  his  Kfe,  unless  gratuitously  told  of  it!  so  little  does  it 
pnter  into  the  head  of  any  one  to  think  of  that  journal, 
much  less  to  look  at  it  or  to  use  it!  Suppression  oip 
facts!  Suppression  of  the  knowledge  or  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  March,  1834,  ad- 
judged President  Jackson  to  be  guilty  of  having  violated 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  his  country!  The  preposter- 
our  conception  never  entered  our  imaginations.  We 
know  that  this  act  of  the  Senate  is  to  live,  and  to  live 
while  American  history  lasts.  We  know  that  it  is  to 
gain  new  notoriety,  and  multiplied  existences,  from  the 
very  motion  which  I  now  make.  To  say  nothing  of  our 
own  action,  my  resolution,  our  speeches,  the  newspaper 
publications,  and  the  universal  attraction  of  the  public 
mind  to  the  subject,  our  own  journals  are  again  to  be- 
come the  recipient  of  its  existence,  and  the  instruments 
of  its  diffusion  over  the  Union,  the  two  Americas,  and 
all  Europe.  The  new  manuscript  journal,  read  this 
morning  at  our  table,  will  contain  ever>'  word  of  this 
juclgment;  the  one  thousand  and  ten  copies  to  be  printed 
will,  every  one,  be  honored  with  its  impression. 

Nothing  is  suppressed;  nothing  so  insane  is  intended. 
The  whole  effect,  and  the  whole  design  of  the  motion, 
is  to  declare  the  solemn  sense  of  the  Senate  that  such* 
proceedings  ought  never  to  have  taken  place;  that  they 
were  wrong  from  the  beginning,  and  require  a  remedy 
which  extirpates  to  the  root.  The  order  to  expunge 
does  this;  and  there  is  no  other  remedy  which  can 
amount  to  its  equivalent,  or  stand  for  its  substitute.  It 
is  the  parliamentary  ph>ase,  and  the  only  one  in  the 
whole  vocabulary  of  parliamentary  language,  which 
implies  that  original,  wrongful  proceeding,  which  infers 
misconduct  as  will  as  error,  and  requires  rebuke  as 
well  as  reversal.  Take  any  other  phrase — ^go  into 
circumlocution— string  epithets  together — write  an  essay; 
and  all  united  will  not  express  the  meaning,  and  come 
up  to  the  import  of  this  single  word.  Reverse — repeal— 
rescind— annul — make  void:  none  of  them  will  do. 
They  all  admit  either  a  legal  or  an  innocent  beginning, 
and  fail  in  that  flagrant  conception  of  wrong  which  the 
word  expunge  alone  imports.  Try  them  by  their  ac- 
cepted meanings:  we  reverse  an  attainder,  repeal  a 
law,  and  rescind  an  order;  and  none  of  these  terms 
imply  either  misconduct  or  defect  of  power  in  the 
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I^arliAfnent  which  puied  the  attainder*  enacted  the  bw, 
or  directed  the  order.  A  superior  tribunal  annuls  and 
makes  void  the  judgment  of  the  inferior;  the  legal  error 
is  corrected,  but  judicial  misconduct  is  not  rebuked. 
These  terms  are  all  inadequate,  and  not  only  inadequate, 
but  Inapplicable;  for  they  imply  remedies  which  have  no 
application  to  the  state  of  the  case  against  President 
Jackson.  They  all  apply  to  future  proceedings.  They 
afe  all  intended  to  arrest  the  progress  of  some  meas- 
ure still  in  a  course  of  execution.  Thus;  we  reverse 
an  attainder,  to  slop  the  corruption  of  blood,  and  to 
prevent  the  forfeiture  of  estates;  we  repeal  a  law,  to  pre- 
vent its  further  operation;  we  rescind  an  order,  to  arrest 
its  fulfilment;  we  annul  and  make  void  a  judgment,  to 
prevent  executionTrom  being  taken  out  upon  it.  In  all 
these  oases  there  is  something  to  be  stopped  or  restored; 
but  in  President  Jackson's  case  there  is  nothing;  no  cor- 
rupted blood  to  be  purified  or  forfeited  estates  to  be 
restored;  no  law  in  operation  whose  progress  requires 
to  be  arrested;  no  order  which  ought  to  be  revoked; 
DO  judgment  on  which  execution  of  person  or  property 
can  be  taken  out.  The  judgment  against  him  attacks 
bis  character^  not  his  person  or  property.  It  is  a  pro- 
ceding  to  disgrace  his  name,  and  to  dishonor  his  memo- 
ry; to  eover  htm  with  odium  now,  and  execration  here- 
after. It  is  a  denunciation,  a  stigma,  a  brand;  and  if  he 
Is  willing  to  wear  it,  his  judges  are  content.  No  further 
proceeding  is  meditated.  The  Senate  does  not  mean  to 
chastise  the  guilt  which  it  has  denounced.  They  pro- 
pose no  fine,  no  imprisonnient,  no  corruption  of  blood, 
no  forfeiture  of  estate,  no  removal  from  office,  and  no 
disqualification  to  hold  office.  Their  mercy  stops  short 
of  all  this.  By  a  sort  of  gratuitous  exercise  of  the  par- 
doning power,  they  intermit  the  punishment  which  tneir 
judgment  implies.  They  are  content  to  let  the  culprit 
run,  unwhipt  of  justice,  but  bearing  to  his  grave  the 
stigma  they  have  put  upon  him,  and  delivering  down  to 
posterity  the  memory  which  they  have  attainted.  This 
IS  what  the  Senate  proposes;  and  it  is  absurd  and  nuga- 
tory, it  is  irrelevant,  inapt,  and  supererogatory  in  us  to 
apply  a  remedy  which  implies  the  arrestation  of  what 
is  not  impending.  No,  sir!  our  true  remedy  lies  in  the 
knife,  with  which  we  are  to  cut  out;  in  the  fire,  with 
which  we  are  to  burn  out;  in  the  potential  cautery,  with 
which  we  are  to  extirpate  the  brand  which  has  been 
stamped  upon  the  first  patriot  of  the  age,  for  the  most 
glorious  action  of  his  life.  Expunge  is  the  word,  and 
expunge  is  the  remedy.  None  of  your  reversals,  re- 
peals, rescisions,  annullings,  or  vacatings;  but  let  our 
Secretary  bring  the  manuscript  journal  to  his  desk;  open 
it  in  the  presence  of  an  assembled  Senate  and  of  attend- 
ing  multitudes,  and,  encircling  the  odious  sentence  with 
lines  as  black  as  its  own  injustice,  let  him  inscribe  upon 
its  face  the  indelible  decree:  "Expunged  by  order  of 
the  Senate."  Yes,  sir;  expunge  is  the  word,  it  is  the 
only  one  that  befits  the  occasion.  It  is  the  only  one  that 
can  render  adequate  justice  to  that  man  who  has  done 
more  for  the  human  race  than  any  other  mortal  who  has 
ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times.  It  is  true,  the  word 
bears  hard  upon  the  Senate;  it  implies  great  misconduct 
in  them;  it  amounts  to  a  reproach.  But  let  us  hear 
nothing  of  that.  Let  us  have  no  posthumous  appeals  to 
the  comity  and  dignity  of  the  Senate.  Comity  and 
dignity!  Where  were  they  during  that  prolonged 
denunciation  of  one  hundred  days,  when  this  fell  sen- 
tence of  condemnation,  like  poison  in  the  sick  air,  hung 
suspended  over  the  pale  face  of  the  country,  and  over 
the  devoted  head  of  the  President?  when  history  was 
ransacked  and  language  was  tortured,  to  find  examples 
and  epithets  infamous  enough  and  odious  enough  to  paint 
his  crimes?  when  every  furious  passion,  bursting  from  its 
long  confinement  in  the  bosom,  came  ranging  through 
this  hkll,  crying  vengeance  upon  the  wicked  destroyer 


of  bis  oooDtry,  and  shame  upon  every  collared  slave  that 
took  his  part?  Where  were  comity  and  dif^nity  tbenf 
Trampled  under  foot  in  the  hot  pursuit  after  the  devoted 
victim!  Banished  from  this  floor;  and  not  from  this 
floor  only,  but  from  those  galleries,  where  the  aatelGtes 
of  the  bank  assembled  every  day  to  applaud  the  a»> 
sailants,  and  to  hiss  the  defenders  of  the  President,  aad 
to  triumph  in  the  impunity  which  the  beneTolence  of 
the  majority  accorded  to  their  insolence.  Expunge  is  a 
severe  rensedy,  but  it  is  a  just  one.  It  reflects  reprosd^ 
but  the  h\i\t  is  not  ours,  but  of  those  who  compel  us  to 
use  it.  Let  us  go  on,  then,  and  neither  compromae 
for  difficulties,  nor  despair  for  failures.  If  we  fiul  now, 
let  us  try  again.  If  we  continue  to  fail,  and  have  to  re- 
tire before  the  good  work  is  accomplished,  let  as  trans- 
mit and  bequeath  it  to  the  democracy  of  America.  Let 
us  give  it  to  the  aged  sire,  that  he  may  hand  it  down  to 
his  heir;  to  the  matron,  that  she  may  deliver  it  to  ber 
manly  son;  to  the  young  mother,  that  ahe  naay  teseb 
her  infant  babe  to  suck  in  the  avenging  word  expunge^ 
with  the  life-sustaining  milk  which  itdmws  from  ber 
bosom. 

Mr.  B.  said  that  he  had  chosen  to  make  out  his  case 
upon  reason  and  argument,  with  aa  little  reference  as 
possible  to  precedent  and  authority.  I  am,  said  be.  In 
favor  of  the  arguments  which  convince  the  onderstand- 
ing,  in  contradistinction  to  the  authorities  and  prece- 
dents which  subdue  the  will.  I  wish  always  to  receive 
reasons  myself,  and  therefore  feel  bound  to  render 
them.  Addressing  an  enlightened  Senate,  and  an  intel- 
ligent community,  I  look  to  their  understandings,  and 
feel  safe  while  I  speak  to  their  judgment.  I  have^ 
therefore,  postponed  to  the  last  an  authority  drawn 
from  our  own  history— an  authority  drawn  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  Senate—covering  the  whole 
ground  of  the  present  case,  and  going  far  beyond  what 
I  now  propose  to  do.  It  is  a  precedent  of  thirty  yeaiif 
standing,  occurring  in  the  good  days  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
when  the  demoerscy  were  in  the  ascendant  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  when  the  fathers  of  the  re- 
public, the  framers  of  the  constitution,  were  in  fiiU 
life  and  full  power  to  protect  their  work,  and  to  see 
that  nothing  was  done  to  impair  the  constitution  whicfa 
they  had  established. 

Mr.  B.  then  read: 

SxvATB  JouaHAL — Mondoy,  JtprU2lf  1806. 

"  On  motion  that  every  thing  in  the  journal  relative 
to  the  memorials  of  S.  6.  Ogden  and  William  S.  Smith 
be  expunged  therefrom,  it  was  passed  in  the  afllrm- 
ative: 

"  Yeas — Messrs.  Adair,  Condit,  Gilman,  Kitchel,  Lo> 
gan,  Mitchell,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Smith  of  New  York, 
Stone,  Thruston,  Worthington,  and  Wright— 13. 

<*Nays — Messrs.  Adams,  Baklwin,  Hillbovse,  Pick- 
ering, Pill  met*.  Smith  of  Ohio,  Trscy,  snd  White — 8.** 

[Mr.  PoaTBB,  of  Louisiana,  rose  to  inquire  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  at  what  time  it  was  that  this  or- 
der for  expunging  bad  been  made  by  tlie  Senate,  and 
especially  whether  it  waa  at  the  aame  aession.]' 

Mr.  Bsirrov  replied  that  he  was  too  well  practised  in 
these  contests  to  suffer  his  fire  to  be  drawn  until  he  was 
ready  to  deliver  it.  He  would  answer  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  but  not  until  he  had  arrived  at  the  point  at 
which  the  answer  and  the  reasons  for  showing  the  im- 
materiality of  time  in  this  case  could  be  given  together. 
In  the  mean  time,  be  would  caution  the  gentleman 
against  taking  a  position  upon  so  small  a  point— upon  a 
distinction  without  a  difference;  and  to  warn  him,  if  he 
did,  that  he  might  find  himself  suddenly  blown  up. 

This  (said  Mr.  B.)  is  an  entry  which  we  find  upon 
our  printed  journal;  and  sesrcbing  the  same  journal 
over  to  see  what  these  memorials  were,  snd  what  had 
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been  the  proceeding^  of  the  Senate  upon  them,  and 
wherefore  they  were  ordered  to  be  expunged,  nothing, 
no^  not  any  thing,  no  trace  of  these  proceedings,  could 
any  where  be  found.  Recourse  was  then  had  to  the 
manuscript  journal  of  that  year,  and  searching  it  care- 
fully over,  not  a  speck  of  the  expunged  proceedings 
could  be  found,  nor  even  the  place  st  which  the  expur- 
gation hsd  been  made.  And  here  Mr.  B.  exhibited  the 
manuscript  journal  to  verify  his  statement.  Unwilling 
to  be  foiled  in  the  sesrch,  with  the  aid  of  a  clerk,  one 
of  his  friends  bad  ascended  to  the  {^rret  rooms  of  the 
Capitol,  and  there,  at  the  top  of  the  building,  they  had 
got  to  the  bottom  of  this  affair,  and  found  the  original 
minutes  of  the  session  of  1806,  drew  them  out  from 
their  thirty  years'  sleep,  and  reconducted  them  into  the 
Senate  chamber.  [Here  Mr.  B*.  exhibited  a  large  un* 
bound  volume  of  manuscript  sheets,  besring  strong 
marks  oY  age.  Tliey  were  the  minutes  of  1806,  from 
which  the  fair  copy  of  the  bound  journal  bad  been 
raatle.}  On  tliese  original  minutes  every  thing  appear- 
ed^-the  presentation  of  the  memorials^the  statement 
of  their  contents — the  Senate's  leave  to  withdraw  them 
-—and,  finally,  the  order  to  expunge  every  thing.  Mr. 
B.  then  read  the  following  extracts  from  these  minutes: 

**  Mr.  Adams  communicated  two  memorials,  one  from 
Samuel  G.  Ogden,  and  the  other  from  William  S.  Smith, 
stating  that  they  are  under  a  criminal  prosecution  for 
certain  proceedings  into  which  they  were  led  by  the 
circumstances  that  their  purpose  was  fully  known  to, 
«od  approved  by,  the  executive  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States;  that  on  this  prosecution  they  have  been 
treated  by  the  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  at  New  York,  Mathias  B.  Tallmadge,  Esq.,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  same  grand  jury  which  round  the 
bills  against  them  made  a  presentment  agfainst  the  judge 
himself^  for  his  conduct  in  taking  the  examination  and 
deposition  of  the  said  Samuel  G.  Ogden.  And  the  me- 
morialists, considering  Congress  as  the  only  power  com- 
petent to  relieve  them,  submit  their  case  to  the  wisdom 
of  Congress,  and  pray  such  relief  as  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  this  country  and  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
Congress  may  afford  them;  and  the  memorials  were 
read;  and,  on  motion, 

**  Orderedf  That  the  memorialists  have  leave  to  with- 
draw their  memorials,  respectively." 

Mr.  B.  mid  that  these  entries  showed  a  part  of  what 
was  wanted,  but  not  the  whole;  they  were  deficient  in 
showing  the  reasons  upon  which  the  Senate  acted  in 
ordering  the  expurgation,  although  these  reasons  might 
be  well  guessed  atirom  the  statement  of  the  contents  of 
the  petition.  Other  searches  were  then  instituted  into 
the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  the  journal  of  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives.  He  was  told,  for  he  had  not  looked 
himself,  that  the  copy  of  the  National  Intelligencer  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  was  either  silent  on  the  point, 
or  minus  a  page,  at  that  part;  but  the  journal  of  the 
supplied  the  defect,  and  showed  that  the  same 

tmorials  were  presented  in  that  body,  on  the  same  day, 
and  that  they  had  been  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the 
petitioners,  for  reasons  set  forth  in  a  resolve  of  the 
House.  These  proceedings  of  the  House  he  would 
then  read: 

JorrBXAL  or   thx  Hoirss  or    Rkpbssbvtativxs — 3£m- 

daj/,  April  2U  1806. 

**  Mr.  Qoincy  presented  to  the  House  two  several 
memorials  of  Samuel  G.  Ogden  and  of  William  S.  Smith, 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  were  received  and  read, 
respectively  stating  that  they  are  under  a  criminal  pros- 
ecution, now  depending  in  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  of  New  York,  for  an  al* 
leged  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States^  in 
which*   if  guilty,  they  have  been  led  into  error  by 


the  conduct  of  officers  of  the  executive  Government, 
who  now  intended  to  bring  upon  the  memorialists  the 
penalties  of  the  laws,  and  to  sacrifice  their  characters,  for* 
tunes,  and  liberty,  in  expiation  of  their  own  errors,  oc 
to  deprecate  the  vengeance  of  foreign  Governments,  by 
offering  the  memorialists  as  a  victim  to  their  resentment: 
that  they  have  also  experienced  great  oppression  and 
injustice  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  said  prosecu* 
tion;  and  praying  such  relief  therein  as  the  wisdom  of 
Congress  may  think  proper  to  grant." 

**  The  House  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  said  me- 
morial: whereupon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Early,  and  second* 
ed,  that  the  House  do  come  to  the  following  resolution; 

'*  Resohedf  That  the  charges  contained  in  the  memo* 
rials  of  Samuel  G.  Ogden  and  William  S.  Smith  are,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  House,  unsupported  by  any  evidence 
which,  in  the  least  degree,  criminates  the  executive 
Government  of  this  country  t  that  the  said  memorials  ap- 
pear to  have  been  presented  at  a  time  and  under  cir* 
cumstances  insidiously  calculated  to  excite  unjust  sos* 
picion  in  the  *mmds  of  the  good  people  of  this  nation 
against  the  existing  administration  of  the  general  Govern- 
ment, and  that  it  would  be  highly  imnroper  in  this 
House  to  take  any  step  which  might  influence  or  pre- 
judice a  cause  now  depending  in  a  legal  tribunal  or  the 
United  States;  therefore, 

'^Reaolvedf  That  said  memorials  be,  by  the  Clerk  of 
this  House,  returned  to  those  from  whom  they  came.** 

Having  read  these  entries  from  the  Journal,  Mr.  B. 
said  the  Senate  would  doubtless  wish  io  see  how  the 
resolution  of  Mr.  Early  was  disposed  of,  and  whether 
the  memorials  of  Messrs.  Ogden  and  Smith  were  actually 
returned  to  them.  He  said  that  such  was  the  fact.  The 
resolution  of  Mr.  Early  was  adopted,  not  in  one  resolve, 
but  piece  by  piece.  Divisions  were  called,  and  separate 
votes  taken  upon  every  separate  member  of  the  resolu- 
tion, making  fire  sets  of  votes,  and  all  carried  in  the 
affirmative,  by  yeas  varying  from  70  to  75,  nays  varying 
from  15  to  8.  The  first  list  of  nays,  were:  Messrs.  Silas 
Bet  ton,  Christopher  Clark,  Samuel  W.  Dana,  Caleb 
Ellis,  William  Ely,  Joseph  Lewis,  Jr.,  Jonathan  0» 
Mosely,  Jeremiah  Nelson,  Timothy  Pitkin,  Jr.,  Josiah 
Quincy,  Benjamin  Tallmadge,  Samuel  Tenney,  Thomas 
W.  Thompson,  William  K.  Van  Kenssellaer,  Peleg 
Wadsworth. 

Mr.  B.  then  remarked  upon  the  passages  which  he 
had  read  from  the  Senate  and  House  journals.  He  said 
that  they  established  every  point  which  was  material  to 
be  made  out  in  support  of  his  motion;  they  establish 
both  the  right  to  expunge,  and  the  duty  to  expunge 
in  such  a  case  as  is  now  presented  in  the  proceedings 
against  President  Jackson.  The  memorials  which  were 
presented  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Represents^ 
tives  contained  criminal  charges  sgainst  President  Jef- 
ferson. They  went  to  criminate  him  as  a  conniver  at  a 
violation  of  the  laws,  and  to  stigmatize  him  for  bad  faith 
to  those  who  had  been  his  dupes.  The  petitions  were 
in  duplicate,  and  were  presented  simultaneously  in  the 
two  Houses.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  they 
were  instantly  met  by  a  resolve  denying  their  truth, 
declaring  them  to  be  unfit  matter  to  be  presented  to  the 
House,  and  ordering  them  to  be  returned  to  the  peti- 
tioners. In  the  Senate  they  were  first  ordered  to  be 
returned,  but  no  reason  assigned;  they  were  then 
ordered  to  be  expunged  from  it;  and  were  expunged  in 
the  most  effectual  and  irrecoverable  manner.  They 
were  dropped  from  the  volume.  The  very  pages  which 
contained  them  were  dropped  and  omitted.  For  the 
journal  being  still  in  loose  sheets,  the  sheets  which  con- 
tained the  obnoxious  proceedings  were  left  out  of  the 
bound  volume,  and  thus  all  trace  of  their  existence  dis- 
appeared. It  is  only  by  looking  to  the  minutes  and  the 
journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  we  can  find 
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out  what  these  petitions  were.  Such  is  the  esse  of 
1806.  It  is  a  complete  and  perfect  precedent  for  the 
case  of  1836.  The  memorials  were  attacks  upon  Mr. 
Jefferson.  They  contained  impeachable  matter  ag^ainat 
bim.  They  charg'ed  him  with  connivance  and  secret 
participation  in  the  unlawful,  disastrous,  and  tragical 
expedition  of  Miranda.  The  charges  which  they  con- 
tained had  filled  all  the  opposition  newspapers  of  the 
day,  and  had  been  used  for  every  purpose  of  party  war- 
fare against  him.  To  get  these  criminal  charges  on  the 
journals  was  the  next  object.  In  the  Senate,  and  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  they  were  presented  by 
the  political  enemies  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  so  far  as  they 
received  support  or  countenance,  it  was  from  the  ranks 
of  the  opposition.  So  of  the  proceeding  against  Presi- 
dent Jackson.  They  are  attacks  upon  him.  They 
charge  him  with  violating  the  laws  and  the  constitution. 
Tliey  go  to  criminate  and  stigmatize  him.  The  charges 
which  they  exhibit  were  universally  circulated  in  the 
opposition  newspapers  before  they  were  presented  in 
the  Senate.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  formally 
accused  the  President,  and  all  the  publications  of  the 
day,  periodical,  diurnal,  and  what  not,  that  espoused  the 
cAuse  of  the  bank,  were  filled  with  the  charges.  Party 
warfare  had  used  them  to  the  uttermost  in  the  fall  elec- 
tions  of  1833;  but  that  was  not  sufficient;  the  same  psrty 
spirit,  and  the  same  party,  the  bank  federal  party,  which 
in  1806  wished  to  hsve  its  charg^es  against  President 
Jefferson  transferred  from  the  newspapers  to  the  journals 
of  Congress,  thence  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  as  a  part 
of  the  legislative  history  of  the  country;  that  same  spirit, 
and  that  same  party,  has  wished  to  do  the  same  thing 
with  the  accusations  against  President  Jackson.  The 
Congress  of  1806,  both  House  and  Senate,  met  this  un- 
constitutional  attempt  as  it  deserved.  The  House 
refused  the  memorial,  and  voted  it  to  be  unsustained  by 
evidence,  and  reprehensible  in  its  character;  the  Senate 
ordered  the  whole  proceeding,  and  every  trace  and 
letter  of  it,  to  be  expunged  from  the  journal.  It  is  to 
no  purpose,  Mr.  President,  that  any  one  may  attempt  to 
draw  a  distinction  where  there  is  no  diflerence.  It  is  to 
no  purpose  that  any  one  may  attempt  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  expunging  at  the  same  session,  and 
at  a  subsequent  one.  Thiere  is  no  difference  between 
the  cases.  The  right  to  expunge  rests  upon  the  right 
to  keep  the  journal  clear  of  what  ought  never  to  be 
upon  it.  It  rests  upon  the  right  to  purify  it  from 
any  thing  improper,  which  inadvertence,  mistake,  or 
the  injustice,  virulence,  and  fury  of  party  spirit,  may  have 
put  upon  it.  To  this  purification  there  is  no  limit  of  time, 
either  in  law  or  in  morals.  It  is  not  a  case  for  a  statute 
of  limitations.  ^  Thus,  from  its  very  nature,  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  journal  is  to  be  effected  when  it  can  be; 
and  that  always  implies  a  time  posterior  to  the  wrong; 
and  in  the  case  of  faction,  it  implies  a  time  posterior  to 
the  downfall  of  the  faction.  The  precedent  of  1806 
meets  the  objection  of  1836.  It  meets  it  full  and  fair  in 
the  face.  The  objection  is,  that  the  Senate  is  bound  to 
preserve  is  proceedings;  that  it  must  write  doWn  all  its 
proceedings  in  the  journal,  and  then  preserve  them  for 
ever;  never  altering,  changing,  or  effacing  one  word, 
one  letter,  one  iota,  one  tittle,  of  the  sacred  work,  from 
the  moment  it  is  to  be  done  to  the  end  of  time.  This  is 
the  objection;  and  it  has  been  repeated  rather  too  often 
to  be  itself  changed  or  altered  to  avoid  the  overpower- 
ing authority  of  the  precedent  of  1806.  And  this,  sir, 
is  my  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  [Mr. 
PoRTxa.]  I  tell  him  the  expunging  was  not  only  at  the 
same  session,  but  on  the  same  day  that  the  proceeding 
took  place. 

1  would  here  drop  this  head  of  my  argument,  but  it 
seems  that  something  lias  occurred  in  our  own  history 
on  which  gentlemen  rely,  either  to  justify  themselves 


or  to  criminate  their  opponents;  I  allude  to  the  case  of 
Mr.  Barry,  who  \9iis  condemned  for  a  violation  of  the 
laws  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate.  This  wis 
done  at  the  same  session,  and  a  few  months  later  thaa 
the  President  was  condemned.  Both  parties  Toted  lor 
that  condemnation  of  Mr.  Barry;  and  it  is  argued  thii 
must  sanction  the  proceeding  against  the  President,  or 
involve  in  an  inconsistency  those  who  voted  for  thil 
condemnation  without  objection,  and  now  object  to  tke 
proceeding  in  the  case  of  the  President.  Not  so  the 
fact  or  the  consequence.  The  proceeding  aj^inat  Mr. 
Barry  was  objected  to,  and  that  in  the  very  first  stages 
of  it,  upon  the  same  grounds  on  which  we  now  stand  ia 
the  case  of  the  President;  and  the  vote  which  was  giveo 
by  me  and  my  friends  was  a  vote  forced  upon  us  by  tiie 
majority  of  the  Senate',  and,  being  so  forced  upon  n^ 
was  given,  as  we  believed,  according  to  the  tnith  and 
the  fact.  I  well  recollect  that  vote,  and  the* conver- 
sation among  ourselves  to  which  it  gave  rise.  Schiic 
thought  we  should  vote  against  it,  on  the  ground  that 
the  proceeding  was  unconstitutional,  and  that  a  vote  in 
in  its  favor  would  commit  us  on  that  point;  others,  of 
whom  I  was  one,  objected  to  the  negative  vote,  because 
it  would  be  against  evidence,  and  would  subject  usta 
the  imputation  of  voting  as  partisans,  and  not  as  Senators^ 
and  because  a  negative  vote  admitted  the  jurisdictioo, 
just  as  much  as  an  affirmative  one.  Upon  these  grounds, 
and  because  the  majority  had  the  power,  and  enforced 
it,  to  compel  a  vote,  we  took  the  alter  native  whick 
truth  seemed  to  require,  and  acted  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  both  cases,  that  of  Mr.  Barry  and  that  of  Pres- 
dent  Jackson,  voting  according  to  what  we  believed  to 
be  the  fact  in  each  case.  But  let  no  one  delude  bifli- 
self  with  the  notion  that  the  proceeding  against  Mr. 
Barry  was  not  objected  to!  Let  no  one  suppose  thst 
the  diflerence  in  rank  has  made  a  difference  in  the 
opinions  held  in  the  two  cases!  The  proceeding*  against 
Mr.  Barry  was  objected  to,  and  fully  and  unequivocally, 
in  open  debate,  and  upon  all  the  grounds  assumed  after^ 
wards  in  the  case  of  President  Jackson.  Here  is  the  proo^ 
taken  from  the  debate  of  February  10,  1831,  and  pf«. 
served  in  the  congressional  history  of  that  period.  The 
debate  was  on  the  adoption  of  a  resolution,  of  crimina- 
tive aspect,  concerning  the  examination  of  witnesses  as  to 
the  causes  of  their  removal  by  the  Postmaster  General 
from  office,  and  the  speaker  the  same  that  now  ad- 
dresses you. 

'*  Mr.  Benton  then  rose  and  said  that  he  did  not  ap- 
pear on  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  joining  in  the  debate, 
nor  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  truih  of  the  allegations 
so  violently  urged  against  the  Posimakter  General.  He 
had  no  opinion  oh  the  matter,  and  did  not  wish  to  have 
one,  except  it  was  that  presumptive  opinion  of  innocence 
which  the  laws  awarded  to  all  that  were  accused,  and 
which  the  pure  and  elevated  character  of  Mr.  Barry  so 
eminently  claims.  If  impeached,  it  might  be  hia  duty  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  him,  or,  if  he  had  an  opinion  in 
the  case,  to  retire  from  the  judgment  seat;  as  he  could 
neither  reconcile  it  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  nor 
the  rights  of  the  accused,  to  take  the  oath  of  a  judge,  with 
a  preconceived  opinion  in  his  bosom,  to  be  dropped  out 
as  soon  as  the  forms  would  permit.  He  rose,  he  repeat- 
ed, not  to  accuse  or  to  absolve  Mr.  Barry,  but  to  ex* 
press  his  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  proceeding 
which  was  carrying  on  against  him,  and  to  intimate  an 
idea  of  what  might  be  proper  to  be  done  hereafter  in 
regard  to  it.  He  then  affirmed  that  he  looked  upon 
the  whole  proceeding,  from  its  first  inception  to  that 
moment,  as  one  of  eminent  impropriety,  compromising 
the  judical  purity  of  the  Senate  on  one  hand,  and  inva- 
ding the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
other.  The  Senate,  under  the  constitution,  tries  im* 
peachreents— the  House  of  Representatives  prefers  theoi. 
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Each  has  its  asftigned  part  to  act,  and  it  is  an  invasion  of 
mvilege  for  either  to  assume  the  part  of'  the  other.  If 
Jie  tenth  part  of  the  matter  so  furiously  urfifed  against 
llr.  Barry  was  true,  or  even  founded  in  probability,  he 
night  come  before  the  Senate  for  trial;  and  it  would  be 
t  horrid  mockery  of  judicial  forms  for  his  future  judges 
0  take  the  lead  now  in  the  case  of  accusation,  and  to  ez- 
iite,  promote,  foment,  and  instigate  charges  against  him. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives  belonged  that  painful 
lart  of  the  business;  and  the  present  proceedings  in  the 
lenate  must  appear  to  them  as  an  invasion  of  their  priv- 
lege,  and  an  implied  censure  upon  their  negligence. 
t  did  seem  to  him  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
night  take  notice  of  the  proceeding,  and  feel  itself 
tound  to  vindicate  its  rights;  and  the  two  Houses  thus 
le  brought  into  serious  collision.  To  avoid  these  con- 
eqoences,  as  well  as  to  escape  a  compromise  of  the 
odicial  character  of  the  Senate,  he  was  decidedly  of 
ipinion  that  the  debate  and  the  proceeding  should  ter- 
Diaate  immediately.     This  would  save  the  further  evils, 

0  the  Senate  itself,  which  might  ensue.  As  to  the  past, 
be  proceedings  already  had,  ne  declared  that  he  thought 
betn  a  fit  subjecf  for  that  operation  which  had  been 
lerforined  upon  the  record  of  Wilkes's  expulsion  from 
he  British  House  of  Conimons,  upon  the  record  of  the 
Tazoo  fraud,  and  upon  the  record  of  the  Massachusetts 
3eneral  Assembly,  which  declared  it  to  be  unbecoming 
he  character  of  a  moral  and  religious  people  to  rejuice 
tf  the  victories  of  their  country.  He  declared  it  to  be 
lis  deliberate  opinion  that  the  history  of  the  whole  pro- 
needing  against  Mr.  Barry  ought  to  be  expunged  from 
be  journals  of  the  Senate !  Total  expurgation  from  the 
ournals  was  the  most  appropriate  means  in  the  power 
ff  the  Senate  to  restore  its  own  injured  character — to 
Bake  atonement  to  the  invaded  privileges  and  insulted 
eelings  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and,  what, 
lerhaps,  was  still  more  important,  to  prevent  this  evil 
•umple,  this  horrid  combination  of  the  accusing  and 
ryiiig  functions,  from  being  drawn  into  precedent  in 
Bture  times,  when  the  party  in  power,  and  predomi- 
ant  in  the  Senate,  might  want  the  spoils  of  a  victim.  If 
be  American  Cato,  the  venerable  Macon,  was  here,  it 
'ould  be  his  part  to  become  the  guardian  of  the  honor 
■(d  dignity  of  the  Senate;  in  his  absence,  that  high  duty 
light  devolve,  at  an  appropriate  time,  upon  some  aged 
enator.  If  none  such  undertook  it,  it  might  become 
is  part  to  consider  how  far  their  places  ought  to  be  sup- 
lied  by  a  less  worthy  and  a  less  efficient  member." 

^ia,  sir,  is  what  I  said  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Barry  ifi  the 
lonth  of  February,  1831,  just  five  years  ago,  and  full 
tree  years  before  the  proceeding  against  President 
Kkson.  I  took  ground  for  him  as  promptly,  as  un- 
luivocally,  as  I  took  it  for  President  Jackson,  l.took 
le  same  ground  for  him  that  I  took  for  the  President. 
*nllemen  will,  therefore,  see  how  far  they  have  been 
^rrect  in  supposing  that  we  have  been  inconsistent,  or 
Jttentive,  or  unjust,  and  how  far  we  have  been  detect- 
*  in  keeping  two  measures  for  meting  out  justice  to 
afferent  ranks.  They  may  see  also  how  far  my  voice 
M  been  prophetic  in  warning  the  Senate  against  the 
angers  of  an  evil  example,  which  might  be  drawn  into 
•^cedent  at  a  future  time,  when  the  parly  in  power, 
nd  predominant  in  the  Senate,  might  pant  for  the  spoils 

1  an  illustrious  victim! 

After  this  preliminary  view  of  the  rights  and  power 
f  the  Senate  over  its  journal,  and  in  vindication  of  its 
uthority  to  expunge  by  total  obliteration,  and  conse- 
uently  to  expunge  by  an  order  instead  of  an  erasure, 
|r.  B.  came  to  the  merits  of  the  question,  and  said  the 
«w  which  he  proposed  to  take  of  the  proceedings 
gainst  President  Jackson  required  him  to  proceed  to 
le  fountain  head  and  original  source  of  this  extraor- 
inary  process.    It  did  not  originate  in  the  Senate  of  the 


United  SUtes,  but  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States!  and 
all  that  the  Senate  has  done  has  been  to  copy  the  proceed- 
ing of  which  that  institution  was  the  author.  A  state- 
ment so  material  as  this,  (continued  Mr.  B.,)  and  which 
goes  to  exhibit  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  the 
condemnation  of  the  President,  cannot  be  made  without 
evidence  at  hand  to  support  it.  No  assertion  of  such  a 
thing  should  be  made,  except  as  an  introduction  to  the 
proof.  Fully  aware  of  this,  it  is  my  intention  to  econo- 
mize  words,  to  dispense  with  assertion,  and  to  proceed 
directly  to  the  evidence.  With  this  object,  and  without 
adverting  at  present  to  a  mass  of  secondary  evidence  in 
the  bank  gazettes  of  the  autumn  of  1833, 1  have  recourse 
at  once  to  a  publication  issuing  directly  from  the  bank — a 
pamphlet  of  fifty  pages,  issued  by  the  board  of  direc* 
tors  on  Tuesday,  the  3d  day  of  December,  1833.  This 
was  the  same  day  on  which  the  President  of  the  Umted 
States  delivered  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  and  the 
day  on  which  it  was  known  everywhere  that  he  would 
deliver  it.  On  that  day  the  president  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  sat  at  the  head  of  his  board  of  directors; 
and,  taking  cognizance  of  the  imputed  delinauencies  of 
President  Jackson,  they  proceeded  to  try  and  condemn 
him  for  a  violation  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  bis 
country — to  denounce  him  for  a  despot,  tyrant,  and 
usurper — to  assimilate  him  to  counterfeiters---to  load 
him  with  every  odious  and  every  infamous  epithet — to 
indicate  his  impeachment  to  Congress— to  argue  at  great 
length  to  prove  him  guilty— to  order  5,000  copies  of  the 
argument  and  proceedings  to  be  printed,  and  a  copy  to 
be  furnished  to  each  member  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  1  had 
the  honor  to  receive  one  of  these  pamphlets,  the  only 
favor  I  ever  received  from  that  institution,  and  for  which 
I  hope  to  show  myself  mindful  by  the  use  which  I  make 
of  it.  It  is  from  that  pamphi.et  that  I  now  quote;  and  I 
shall  first  read  the  order  for  its  adoption  and  publi- 
cation, to  show  ^he  authenticity  of  its  origin,  the  gravity 
of  its  character,  and  the  formality  with  which  the  board 
of  directors,  sitting  as  a  hii^h  court  of  justice,  took  cog- 
nizance of  the  imputed  offences  of  the  President,  pro- 
nounced him  guilty,  and  promulgated  their  sentence  to 
the  world. 

**  BAlfK  or  THX  UWITSD    STATES, 

"TuisDiT,  December  3,  1833. 

**  At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors, 
held  this  evening— present;  Nicholas  Biddle,  president, 
Messrs.  Willing,  Eyre,  Bevan,  White,  Sergeant,  Fisher, 
Lippincott,  Chauncey,  Newkirk,  Macalester,  Lewis, 
Holmes,  Gilpin,  Sullivan,  and  Wager. 

**  Mr.  Chauncey,  from  the  special  committee  appoint- 
ed on  the  24th  September,  presented  the  following  re- 
port, which  was  read. 

«*  Wh^ereupon  Mc.  Chauncey  moved  the  following  res- 
olution; 

•*Iie3oloed,  That  the  said  report,  with  the  accompany, 
ing  resolution,  be  adopted. 

•*  Upon  this  motion  the  yeas  and  nays  were  called  for; 
when  it  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  12  to  3,  as  follows: 

«« Yeas— Messrs.  Willing,  Eyre,  Bcvan,  White,  Ser- 
geant, Fisher,  Lippincott,  Chauncey,  Newkirk,  Lewis, 
Holmes,  and  Biddle — 12. 

«  Nays— Messrs.  Gilpin,  Sullivan,  and  Wager— 3. 

"  On  motion,  it  was  resolved,  tliat  5,000  copies  of  the 
said  report  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  bank. 

<<  Extract  from  the  minutes. 

••S.  JAUDON,  Cashier.'* 

Mr.  B.  then  read  the  following  extracts  from  the  re- 
port, thus  adopted  by  the  board: 
<*  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred,  on  the^24th 
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of  fteptcmbcr,  a  paper  signed  •  Andrew  Jackson,  pur- 
portlnj^  to  have  been  read  to  a  cabinet  on  the  18ih;  and 
also  another  paper  signed   *  H.  D.  Gilpin,  John  T.  Sul- 
livan, Peter  Wager,  and  Hugh  McEldery,'  bearing  date 
19lh  of  August  1833,  with  instructions  to  consider  the 
same,  and  report  to  the  board  whether  any,  and  what, 
steps  may  be  necessary,  on  the  part  of  the  board,  in 
consequence  of  the  publication  of  the  said  letter  and  re- 
port, beg  leave  to  stale  that  they  have  carefully  exam- 
ined these  papers,  and  will  now  proceed  to  sUte  the  re- 
sults of  their  reflections  in  regard  to  them."      •      •      ♦ 
"  Of  the  paper  itself,  and  of  the  individual  who  has 
signed  it,  the  committee  find  it  difficult  to  speak  with 
the  plainness  by  which  alone  such  a  document,  from  such 
a  source,  should  be  described,  without  wounding  their 
own  self-respect,  and  violating  the  consideration  which 
all  American  citizens  must  feel  for  the  chief  magistracy 
of  their  country.      Subduing,  however,  their  feelings 
and  their  language  down  to  that  respectful  tone  which 
18  due  to  the  office,  they  will  proceed  to  examine  the  his- 
tory of  this  measure,  (removal  of  the  deposites,)  iu  char- 
mclep,  and  the  pretexts  offered  in  palliation  of  it."    ♦    ♦ 
« It  would  appear  from  its  contents,  and  from  other 
sources  of  information,  that  the  President  bad  a  meeting 
of  what  is  called  the  cabinet,  on  Wednesday,  the  18th 
of  September,  and  there  read  this  paper.     Finding  that 
it  made  no  impression  on  the  majority  of  persons  as- 
sembled, the  subject  was  postponed,  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  document  was  put  into  the  newspapers.     It 
was  obviously  published  for  two  reasons.     The  first  was 
to  influence  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  by  bringing  to 
bear  upon  their  immediate  decision  the  first  public  im- 
pression excited  by  misrcpre8enlation%  which  the  ob- 
jects of  them  could  not  refute  in  time;  the  second  was, 
by  the  same  excitement,  to  affect  the  approaching  elec- 
tions in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey."    ♦ 
•    ♦    •     "  The  indelicacy  of  the  form  of  these  pro- 
ceedings corresponds  well  with  the  substance  of  them, 
which  is  equally  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  bank 
and  the  laws  of  the  country."    ♦•♦•♦«•  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  alone,  has  tlie  power  to  remove  them,  (the  de- 
posites,) that  officer  being  specially  designated  to  per- 
form that  specific  dnty,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  being,  by  the  clearest  implication,  forbidden  to  in- 
terfere."   •     •    ♦    "  The  whole  structure  of  the  Treas* 
ury  shows   that  the  design  of  Congress  was  to  make 
the  Secretary  as  independent  as  possible  of  the  Presi- 
dent.    The  other  Secretaries  are  merely  executive  offi- 
ccrsibut  the  Sccertary  of  the  Treasury,  the  guardian  of 
the  public  revenue,  comes  into  more  immediate  sympa- 
thy with  the  representatives  of  the  people,  who  pay  that 
revenue;  and  although,  according  to  the  general  scheme 
of  appointment,  he  is  nominated  by  the  President  to  the 
Senate,  yet  he  is  in  fact  the  officer  of  Congress,  and  not 
the  officer  of  the  President."    ••♦•••* 
•«  It  is  manifest  that  this  removal  of  the  deposites  is  not 
made  by  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
It  is  a  perversion  of  language  so  to  describe  it.     On  the 
contrary,  the  reverse  is  openly  avowed.     The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  refused  to  remove  them,  believing,  as  his 
published  letter  declares,  that  the  removal  was  '  unne- 
cessary, unwise,  vindictive.'arbitrary,  and  unjust.'     He 
was  then  dismissed  because  he  would  not  remove  them, 
and  another  was  appointed  because  he  would  remove 
them.      Now,  this  is  a  palpable  violation  of  the  charter. 
The  bank  and  Congress  agree  upon  certain  terms,  which 
no  one  can  change  but  a  particular  officer,   who,  al- 
though necessarily  nominated  to  the  Senate  by  the  Pres- 
ident, was  designated  by  the  bank  and  Congress  as  the 
umpire  between  them.      Both  Congress  and  the  banks 
have  a  right  to  the  free,  and  honest,   and  impartial 
judgment  of  that  officer,  whoever  he  may  be:  the  bank, 


because  the  removal  may  injure  its  intereats;  tbe  Coa- 
gress,  because  the  removal  may  greatly  incommode  and 
distress  their  coastituents.  In  this  case  they  are  depfi- 
ved  of  it  by  tlie  unlawful  interference  of  tbe  Preadenl, 
who  '  assumes  the  responsibility,'  which,  beiofr  Inter- 
preted, means,  usurps  the  power  of  the  Secretary.  Ts 
make  this  usurpation  more  evident,  hia  own  language 
contradicts  the  very  power  which  he  asserta."  •  •  • 
<*  But  a  judicial  investigatioo  of  his  charges  is  predady 
what  he  dreaded.  Tbe  more  summary  and  illef|:al  inva. 
sion  of  the  powers  of  others  seems  to  have  more  attrac- 
tion than  the  legitimate  exercise  of  his  own.*'  *  *  * 
■<  But  the  wrong  done  to  the  pecuniary  interesta  of  the 
bank  sinks  into  insignificance,  when  compared  with  the 
deeper  injury  inflicted  on  the  country,  by  this  uMirpa- 
tion  of  all  the  powers  of  the  Government."  •  •  • 
**  Certainly,  since  the  foundation  of  this  Goremaient, 
nothing  has  ever  been  done  which  more  deeply  wounds 
the  spirit  of  our  free  institutions.  It,  in  fikct,  reaolvea 
itself  into  this,  that  whenever  the  laws  prescribe  oertaiB 
duties  to  an  officer,  if  that  officer,  acting  under  the 
sanctions  of  his  official  oath  and  private  character,  rclii- 
ses  to  violate  that  bw,  the  President  of  the  United  Sutes 
msy  dismiss  him,  and  appoint  another;  and  if  he,  too, 
should  prove  to  be  a  <  refractory  subordinate,'  to  coa- 
tinue  his  removals  until  he  at  last  discovers,  in  the  de> 
scending  scale  of  degradation,  some  irreaponaible  ioA* 
vidual  fit  to  be  the  tool  of  bis  dewgns.  Unhappily  there 
are  never  wanting  men  who  will  think  as  thieir  superi- 
ors wish  them  to  think— men  who  regard  more  the  com- 
pensation than  the  duties  of  their  office— men  to  whom 
daily  bread  is  a  sufficient  consolation  for  daily  shaaie.** 

*  *  *  «  At  this  moment  the  whole  revenue  of  this 
country  is  at  the  disposal,  the  absolute,  uncontrolled  dis- 
posal, of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I'he  laws 
declare  that  the  public  funds  shall  be  placed  in  the 
Dank  of  the  United  States,  unless  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  forbids  it  The  SecreUry  of  the  Trcasuty 
will  not  forbid  it.  The  President  dismisses  hiai, 
and  appoints  somebody  that  will.  So  the  laws  de- 
clare that  no  money  aliall  be  drawn  from  the  treasttry 
except  on  warrants  for  appropriations  made  by  lav.  If 
the  Treasurer  refuses  to  draw  his  warrant  for  any  dis- 
bursement, the  President  may  dismiss  him,  and  appoint 
some  more  flexible  agent,  who  will  not  hesitate  to  g^ti- 
fy  his  patron."  ♦  ♦  ♦  •  "The  power  is  asserted 
in  a  tone  fltter  for  the  East  than  for  any  country  claim- 
ing to  be  governed  by  laws."  ♦  ♦  •  •  •  ««At 
this  moment  the  process  of  evading  the  law  is  in  liiU 
practice.  By  the  con^itution  of  the  United  States,  no 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in  conse- 
quence of  an  appropriation  made  by  law.  But  there  has 
been  a  usage  of  transferring  funds  from  one  branch 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  another,  en*  one 
State  bank  to  another,  when  the  public  service  re- 
quired disbursements  at  remote  places.  This  transfer 
draft  has  been  abused,"  &c.  •  ♦  •  •  <*  The  com- 
mittee  (of  the  bank)  willingly  leave  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  the  assertion  of  their  own  consiita- 
tiond  power,  and  the  vindication  of  the  principles  of  our 
Government  against  the  most  violent  assault  they  have 
ever  yet  encountered,  and  will  now  confine  themselves 
to  the  more  limited  purpose  of  showing  that  the  reasons 
assigned  for  the  measures  are  as  unfounded  as  tbe  ob- 
ject itself  is  illegal." 

When  Mr.  B.  had  read  thus  far,  he  stopped,  closed 
the  pamphlet,  and  said  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  point 
where  the  bank  divided  tbe  criminal  from  the  civil  pro- 
ceedings against  tbe  President,  and,  consigning  him  to 
Congress  for  tbe  notice  which  was  due  to  the  violation 
of  the  laws  and  constitution,  it  proceeded  to  make  out 
its  own  case  for  damages  for  the  loss  of  the  deposites, 
and  to  adopt  a  resolve  to  cUim  redress  for  that  injury. 
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*he  argument  in  the  whole  pamphlet  is  pertinent  to  tbo 
lotion  now  before  the  Senate,  as  showing  the  relation 
etw«en  the  proceedings  of  the  bank  and  the  proceed- 
t§^  of  the  Senate  against  the  President,  and  how  close- 
f  the  latter,  arguments  and  all,  were  copied  from  the 
>rmer.  The  whole  pamphlet  was  pertinent  to  his  mo- 
on, and  it  ought  to  be  printed  and  preserved  among 
le  public  documents,  as  a  part  of  the  hist  or}*  of  the  case; 
ut  time  forbid  him  to  read  any  more^  and  having  arrived 
t  the  point  where  the  bank  turned  over  the  President  to 
'ong^ress  for  criminal  prosecution,  and  where  the  Senate 
9ok  it  up,  he  went  on  to  sap^ :  The  three  resolves  which 
have  read,  though  varied  m  their  forms,  are  all  intend- 
d  to  accomplish  what  the  bank  indicated  when  it  vouch- 
afed  <<  to  leave  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
he  assertion  of  their  own  constitutional  power,  and  the 
indication  of  the  principles  of  our  Government,  against 
he  most  violent  assault  they  had  ever  encountered i"  and 
he  first  of  these  three  was  accompanied  by  another  re- 
olve  which  pursued  the  civil  branch  of  the  subject  which 
he  bank  had  reserved  to  itself;  namely,  to  show  that  the 
easons  assigned  for  the  removal  of  the  deposites  were 
*  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient,"  or,  as  the  bank  pam- 
>hlet  expresses  it,  *'  unfounded  as  the  object  itself  is  ille- 
pil."  Thus  the  proceedings  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  bank 
irere  identical;  and»  what  is  too  obvious  and  striking  to 
•scape  observation,  the  very  form  of  commencing  the 
work  against  the  President,  and  the  precise  material 
upon  which  the  work  was  commenced,  was  the  same  in 
both  bodies.  The  bank  commenced  its  process,  and  took 
for  the  foundation  of  its  proceeding  « a  certain  paper, 
signed  <  Andrew  Jackson,'  and  purporting  to  have  been 
read  to  what  was  called  a  cabinet  on  the  18th  dav  of 
September,  in  the  year  1833."  So  of  the  proceeding 
in  the  Senate.  It  lakes  for  its  commencement,  and  for 
its  foundation,  the  same  identical  paper,  and,  in  every 
essential  phrase,  describes  and  calls  for  it  in  the  same 
words.  Our  journal  of  that  period,  at  page  40,  and  for 
Wednesday,  the  lllh  of  December,  1833,  iust  nine  days 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  bank  proceedings,  exhibits 
an  entry  in  these  words: 

'*  The  following  motion,  submitted  by  Mr.  Clay,  was 
considered : 

•*Besoived,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  communicate  to  the  Senate  a  copy  of 
the  paper  which  had  been  published,  and  which  pur- 
ports to  have  been  read  by  him  to  the  heads  of  the  ex- 
ecutive Departments,  dated  the  15lh  day  of  September 
last,  relating  to  the  removal  of  the  deposites  of  the  pub- 
lic money  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  ana  its 
offices." 

This  call  was  adopted  by  the  Senate.  The  President 
was  requested  to  furnish  the  paper  described;  and,  upon 
his  declining  to  do  so,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
proceeded,  as  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  previ- 
ously done,  to  use  the  copy  of  the  paper,  as  found  in  the 
columns  of  the  Globe. 

Upon  the  contents  of  this  paper  two  distinct  resolu- 
tions were  submitted  by  a  Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr. 
Clat] — one  criminal,  the  other  civil.  The  criminal  res- 
olution has  been  read.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
three  resolves  quoted  in  the  preamble  to  the  resolution 
which  I  have  ottered,  and  follows  not  only  the  charges 
and  the  specifications  which  the  bank  had  preferred 
against  the  President,  but  uses  the  very  words  which 
tltat  institution  had  used.  The  civil  resolution  offered 
at  the  same  time  is  not  inserted  in  the  preamble,  because 
the  expunging  process  is  not  proposed  to  reach  it;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  read  it  by  way  of  identifying  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  bank  and  of  the  Senate,  and  to  show  bow 
faithfolly  the  Senate  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Bank. 
This  is  it: 
"  Eaolved,  That  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Secreta* 
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Iry  of  the  Treasury  for  the  removal  of  the  money  of  the 
,  United  States  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
and  its  branches,  communicated  to  Congress  on  the  Sd  day 
of  December,  1833,  are  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient." 

The  reasons  assigned  for  the  removal  were  voted  by 
the  bank  to  be  unfounded;  by  the  Senate  they  a*ere 
voted  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient;  showing  the 
exact  division  of  the  subject  in  the  Senate  to  be  what  it 
was  in  the  bank,  and  expressed  in  the  same  phrases. 

The  bank  refers  the  paper  which  «ras  read  to  what 
was  called  a  cabinet  to  one  of  its  committees,  to  report 
«  what  steps  are  necessary  to  be  taken  on  the  part  of 
the  board."  They  report  two  steps:  First,  to  vindicate 
the  constitution  and  laws  from  the  most  violent  assault 
they  had  ever  encountered,  which,  being  interpreted, 
signified  to  impeach  him;  and  such  was  the  language  of 
the  bank  gazettes,  and  a  member  actually  named  who 
was  to  move  the  impeachment.  Secondly,  to  assert  its 
own  right  to  redress  for  the  injury  of  removing  the  de- 
posites. Both  these  steps  were  pursued  in  the  Senate; 
only,  for  want  of  a  regular  impeachment  preferred  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  took  it  up 
irregularly,  as  indicated  by  tlie  bank. 

I  do  not  detain  the  Senate,  Mr.  President,  to  nuke 
any  renuirk  upon  the  unparalleled  and  almost  incredible 
audacity  of  this  moneyed  institution,  which,  erecting 
itself  into  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  federal  Govern- 
ment,  and  assuming  a  political,  judicial,  and  moral  su» 
premacy  over  the  President  of  the  United  States,  takes 
cognizance  of  his  imputed'  offences,  refers  his  conduct 
to  one  of  its  commitAes  as  to  a  grand  jury,  receives  a 
report  arraigning  him  for  a*  public  crime  as  well  as  for  a 
private  injury,  adopts  it  in  both  aspects,  and  adjudges 
him  guilty  of  the  crime,  while  it  demands  redress  for  the 
injury,  with  the  unceremonious  indifference  and  perfect 
self-complacency  which  belongs  to  the  conduct  of  an 
established  constitutional  tribunal.  Nor  do  I  comment 
upon  the  significant  intimation  for  an  impeachment, 
which  their  high  mightinesses,  the  serene  directors  of 
this  moneyed  corporation,  so  distinctly  hold  out  to 
Congress.  Nor  shall  I  dwell  upon  the  coincidence  that 
the  bank  proceeding  against  the  President  should  have 
made  its  appearance  in  Philadelphia  cotemporaneously 
with  the  assembling  of  Congress  in  this  city.  All  these 
circumstances,  and  many  others,  will  naturally  attract 
the  attention  and  excite  the  reflections  of  the  people. 
My  purpose  at  present  is  quite  different.  It  is  to  show 
that  the  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes  is  the  original  author 
of  all  the  proceedings  against  the  President,  and  That 
what  has  been  don^  in  this  chamber  is  nothing  but  a  copy 
of  what  had  first  been  done  at  the  board  of  directors  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  extracts  which  I  have 
read  are  sufficient  for  the  present,  and  I  shall  only  refer, 
at  this  time,  in  confirmation  of  them,  to  the  columns  of 
the  bank  gazettes  at  that  period;  the  meetings  got  up 
by  the  bank  to  condemn  the  President;  the  committees 
and  memorials  sent  here;  the  purchase  by  the  bank  of 
800,000  copies  of  the  speeches  made  against  the  Presi' 
dent;  iU  efforts  to  distress  and  alarm  the  country;  and 
the  palpable  line  which  is  still  drawn  in  the  Legislatures 
of  all  the  States,  between  the  friends  of  the  bank  and 
the  friends  of  the  President,  wherever  expunging  reso- 
lutions are  brought  forward. 

These  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  bank,  from  first 
to  last,  took  charge  of  this  proceeding  against  the  Presi- 
dent; that  she  originated  it,  followed  it  here,  nursed  and 
cherished  it,  adopted  all  that  was  done,  and  now  opposes 
the  expunging  resolutions  in  the  different  States  with 
such  fidelity  that  the  list  of  votes,  except  in  Tennessee, 
and  some  individual  exceptions  in  the  other  States,  shows 
the  question  of  expunging  to  be  a  mere  bank  q^uestion, 
to  be  lost  or  carried  as  the  bank  party  predominate  or 
not  in  the  Legislature. 
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Mr.  B.  then  took  up  his  ezpurgfttory  resolution^  and 
Mid  that  be  had  digested  his  motion,  for  the  sake  of  a 
nore  convenient  and  intelligible  presentation  of  his  sub- 
ject, into  a  series  of  distinct  propositions,  covering  the 
whole  ground  of  the  case,  yet  separating  the  parts,  so 
that  a  distinct  consideration  and  a  distinct  vote  may  be 
taken  on  each  distinct  point: 

I.  The  first  proposition  which  I  submit  assumes  the 
cardinal  position  that  the  proceeding  against  President 
Jackson  was  for  an  impeachable  offence i  and  that,  be- 
ing conducted  without  the  forms  of  an  impeachment,  it 
was,  by  consequence,  irregular,  illegal,  unconstitutional, 
and  subversive  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  law  and 
justice. 

The  stress  of  this  proposition  Ties  in  the  position  that 
the  offence  charged  upon  the  President  was  impeacba^ 
blet  and,  to  maintain  this  position,  I  shall  show,  first, 
what  it  is  that  constitutes  an  impeachable  offence  under 
our  constitution;  and  next,  what  the  offence  is  that  the 
President  was  char|^ed  with. 

By  section  4,  article  2,  of  the  constitution,  the  Pre«* 
dent  may  be  impeached: 

1.  For  treason  I 

2.  For  bribery; 

3.  For  other  high  crimes) 

4.  For  misdemesnors. 

Here  are  four  classes  of  off'ences  for  which  impeach- 
ment liest  two  of  them  well^  defined  by  common  and 
constitutional  law;  and  two  of  them  resting,  not  upon 
strict  legal  definition;*,  but  rather  upon  the  general  ac* 
•eptation  of  terms,  and  the  moral  sense  of  the  commu* 
nity.  Treason  and  bribery  have  their  precise  defini- 
tions; other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  have  their 
import,  but  have  not  been  legally  defined,  so  as  to  in* 
elude  all  cases  which  may  fittl  under  their  heads.  They 
were  evidently  adopted  by  the  framers  of  the  constitu* 
tion,  on  purpose  to  include  all  the  unknown  and  all  the 
possible  cases  of  malfeasance  in  office  which  should 
amount  either  to  a  high  offence,  or  to  a  petty  offence,  and 
for  which  the  officer  might  deserve  actual  punishment 
at  common  law,  or  a  mere  removal  from  that  particular 
oflSce,  or  a  general  disqualification  to  hold  any  office 
whatever.  A  crime  is  a  great  offence;  a  misdemeanor 
is  a  petty  offence.  A  high  crime  is  always  understood 
to  be  some  great  offence  against  the  State  or  the  public; 
a  misdemeanor  is  some  petty  offence  in  office,  consist- 
ing of  any  kind  of  misbehaviour,  or  ill  behaviour.  So 
say  the  books.  It  would  be  sufficient  for  my  argument 
to  show  that  the  offence  charged  upon  President  Jack- 
son by  the  Senate  of  1833-'34,  was  one  of  those  petty 
offences  growing  out  of  misbehaviour,  or  ill  behaviour 
in  office,  which  constitutes  a  misdemeanor;  for  eren 
that  would  be  impeachable,  and  would  sustain  my  posi- 
tion that  the  President  was  adjudged  guilty  of  an  im- 
peachable offence.  But  I  will  not  wrong  the  Senators 
who  passed  that  judgment  upon  him  so  tar  as  to  lower 
their  charge  to  the  petty  off*ence,  which  constitutes  a 
mere  misdemeanor.  I  will  not  undertake  to  deprive 
them  of  their  excuse  or  justification  for  alarming  and 
agitating  the  country  as  they  then  did,  and  denouncing 
President  Jackson  with  the  violence  then  exhibited,  by 
reducing  the  offence  with  which  they  charged  him  to 
the  mere  misbehaviour  which  amounts  to  misdemeanor. 
But  I  will  take  the  charge  in  its  natural  import,  and 
according  to  the  understanding  of  it  then  manifested  by 
gentlemen  in  all  their  speeches;  and,  according  to  these, 
1  say  that  President  Jackson  was  charged  with  a  great, 
heinous,  and  darings  offence;  and,  being  so  charged, 
was  impeachably  charged,  not  with  a  petty  misdemean- 
or, but  with  a  high  crime. 

How  was  he  charged  >  The  record  answers  that  he 
was  charged,  first,  with  assuming  the  exercise  of  a  pow- 


er over  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  not  granted 
to  him  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  and  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people;  beeause  he  dismissed  lir. 
Duane  from  the  Treasury  DepaKment,  and  appoinled 
Mr.  Taney  to  it.  Secondly,  with  assuming'  the  exerna 
of  a  power  over  the  treasury  of  the  United  Ststea,  asl 
granted  to  him  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  and  dn- 
gerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people;  became  be  took 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  remoYing'  the  depos- 
ites  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States;  and,  thiitlly, 
with  assuming  upon  himself  authority  and  power  ast 
conferred  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  but  in  dero^ 
tion  of  both;  beeause  of  the  late  executive  proceedings 
in  relation  to  the  revenue.  These  were  the  ebaiges; 
and  how  much  soever  the  specificationa  were  again  sad 
sgain  changed,  and  finally  all  dropped,  yet  the  charge 
itself  remained  the  same,  and  wears  its  meaning^  pl*B9f 
on  its  face,  that  of  usurping  power  and  aatfaoritj,  and 
violating  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  land.  This  is 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  charge  in  everj  instance  of  its 
threefold  repetition,  and  so  was  underatcMMl  and  ex- 
pressed by  every  speaker,  who  constantly  applied  the 
terms  of  usurper  and  violator  of  the  laws  and  constila- 
tton,  and  rummaged  history  to  find,  in  the  lires  of  the 
most  odious  of  tyrants,  acts  of  usurpation  and  offaiwlcai 
violence  sufficiently  inimmous,  wicked,  and  dangerous, 
to  exemplify  the  conduct  which  they  charged  opon  the 
President. 

The  precise  words  in  the  resolve  adopted  fully 
charge  the  violation,  and  that  twice  over.  To  aseixme 
power  not  conferred  by  the  laws  and  constitotion  is  to 
violate  the  laws  and  the  constitution;  to  do  an  act  ie 
derogation  of  both  is,  in  the  President,  a  violation  of 
both.  The  legislative  power  may  derogate  from  a  law, 
that  ia  to  say,  can  repeal  and  take  away  a  part  of  it;  but 
it  cannot  derogate  from  the  constitution,  that  is  to  say, 
repeal  or  take  away  a  part  of  it;  and  the  attempt  to  do 
it  is  to  violate  it.  The  President  can  neither  dercwmte 
from  the  common  law,  nor  from  statute  law,  nor  iron 
the  eonstitution.  He  has  uo  repealing  power  over  them; 
by  consequence,  to  derogate  from  them  is  to  viofaue 
them. 

Mr.  B.  well  recollected  that  some  of  the  gentlemen 
in  opposition  called  the  President's  conduct  a  g^ross 
abuse  of  power.  Be  it  so.  The  smallest  abuse  of 
power  is  a  misbehaviour  in  office,  and  a  miademeancnv 
fi>r  which  the  officer  may  be  impeached;  a  gross  abuae 
of  power  is  a  high  crime,  for  which  impeachment  also 
lies.  The  charge  then  still  continues  impeachable, 
whether  qualified  as  a  gross  abuse  of  power,  or  charged 
as  a  direct  violation  of  law. 

The  charge,  then,  stripped  of  its  thin  disguise,  taken  in 
its  obvious  sense,  and  put  into  the  words  proclaimed  by 
every  speaker,  is  a  charge  of  usurpation  of  power  and 
authority,  and  of  a  violation  of  thelawsandconstitutioob 
I  do  not  make  a  separate  head  of  the  usurpation  here 
charged,  because  it  is  merely  subsidiary  in  its  reference, 
and  explanatory  in  its  import,  of  the  main  charge  more 
distinctly  expressed.  To  usurp  power  and  authority 
is  to  seize  upon  power  and  authority  without  right  or 
law;  to  violate  the  laws  and  constitution  is  to  do  the 
same  thing;  so  that  all  the  charges  substantially  end  iit 
one,  that  of  violating  the  laws  and  the  constitution.  Is 
this  a  petty  offence,  or  a  great  crime  f  It  is  sufilcient 
for  my  argument  that  it  should  be  a  petty  offence;  bat 
truth  and  Justice  will  qualify  it  as  a  great  crime.  In  a 
country  of  law,  the  violation  of  law  is  always  a  crime. 
In  the  mere  citizen  it  is  criminal,  in  the  common  magis- 
trate  it  is  heinous,  in  the  Chief  officer  of  a  republic  it  is 
atrocious  and  parricidal.  In  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  bound  by  his  oath  not  only  to  preserve,  protect, 
and  defend  the  constitution,  but  to  cause  all  others  Aiitb- 
fully  to  execute  the  laws,  the  violation  of  the  laws  and 
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ctMMtjtationy  inTolvtnir  at  il  does  perjury  to  bis  eon- 
science,  treachery  to  his  trust,  danger  to  the  country, 
mild  eril  example  to  all,  becomes  an  ofTence  of  the  great- 
est inagnitude,  inferior  only  in  turpitude  and  mischief  to 
high  treason  itself.     In  republics  the  g^reatest  jealousy 
is  felt  «t  assumptions  of  pover  beyond  the  law;  and  the 
more  exaHad  the  magistrate,  the  more  eminent  the  citi- 
xefip  who  CMBmits  that  offence,  no  matter  how  strong 
the  neeessityt  or  bow  sUgfat  the  consequence,  the  voice 
of  offended  justice  is  sure  to  be  beard.  Why  was  Cicero 
bsmiahed  from  Rome?    Not  for  putting  Lentulus  and 
Cethegus  to  death-«for  these  parricides  deserved  to  die 
a  thoosaod  deaths^but  because,  in  ordering  Roman 
oattsens  to  be  strangled,  the  Consul  had  assumed  the 
exercise  of  a  power  not  granted  to  him  by  the  constitu- 
tioii  and  the  laws  of  Rome.     What  was  tlM  cause  of  that 
ioMiioftai  contest  in  Athens — that  contest  for  the  crown, 
tiot  of  royalty,  b«i  of  honor  and  patriotism?    Not  that 
Demosthenes  did  not  deserve  to  wear  it,  but  that  Ctesi- 
pbon  had  transcended  the  law  in  canting  it  to  be  con- 
lerred  upon  him.    These  were  excusable,  or  venial  vio- 
lations of  lawi  yet  tbeir  commission  agitated  the  great 
republics  of  antiquity,  and  tbeir  memory,  at  the  end  of 
two  thousand  years,  and  in  a  new  hemisphere,  is  fresh 
in  the  recdleotion  of  ereiy  reader.    But  why  quote  ex- 
amples'   Why  go  to  foreign  countries?    Why  quit  our 
owrn  soil,  this  chamber,  and  this  very  case,  to  prove  that 
the  violation  of  law  is  the  commission  of  a  great  crime  ^ 
Did  not  every  gentleman,  in  arguing  this  very  case, 
treet  it  as  a  crime  of  the  greatest  enormity?    Did  they 
not  denounce  the  President's  conduct  not  merely  as  a 
violation  of  the  laws  and  the  eonstitution,  but  an  actual 
overthrow  of  all  Government?  as  the  establishment  of 
one  man's  will  in  place  of  all  law  and  government?  as 
being  in  itself  a  revolution?  as  an  act  pregnant  with 
every  calamity^  filling  the  country  with  distress  and 
ainrm,  ruining  the  currency,  sinking  the  price  of  prop- 
erty, paralyzing  industry,  stopping  factones,  bankrupt- 
tng  merchants  and  traders,  destroying  all  confidence  be- 
tween roan  and  man,  and  striking  the  whole  country 
down  from  a  state  of  unparalleled  prosperitv  to  a  state 
of  unparalleled  misery?    Did  not  every  speaker  against 
tile  President  assert  all  this,  and  infinitely  more,  and 
worse?    And  did  not  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
petitioners  back  their  assertions,  reiterate  their  denun- 
ciation, send  it  here  for  our  information,  and  call  upon 
US  to  undo  what  the  President  bad  done,  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  the  country  from  utter  ruin?  And  were 
not  these  petitions  received  with  all  honor,  and  their 
contcnta  made  every  speaker's  own,  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  adopted  and  commented  upon  them?  Certainly 
all  these  things  were  so;  and  during  the  six  months  that 
they  were  going  on,  the  act  of  President  Jackson,  in  re- 
moving the  deposites,  was  expressly  treated  as  a  crime 
of  the  direst  import,  and  of  the  most  calamitous  conse- 
quences.   Having  personally  witnessed  all  these  things, 
and  loo  well  remembering  them,  it  is  incomprehensible 
to  me,  and  my  mind  will  remain  incredulous  to  the  ap- 
parition until!  shall  behold  it,  that  any  one  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  proceedings  against  President  Jackson 
will  now  take  a  position  in  the  rear  of  President  Jack- 
son's innoeency,  and  rest  the  success  of  their  defence 
DOW,  upon  the  overthrow  of  their  attack  then.    1  say 
upon  his  innoeency !  for  every  denial  of  the  criminality 
of  his  conduct  is  an  allegation  of  his  innocence;  and 
every  attempt  to  wit  the  charge  against  him  below  the 
degree  of  a  high  crime  is  an  admission  of  the  injustice 
of  those  who  then  denounced  and  condemned  him;  for 
nothing  can  excuse  them  for  the  course  the^  then  pur- 
sued, and  for  the  alarm  and  agitation  in  which  they  in- 
volved the  country,  but  the  reality  of  their  belief  in  the 
high  crimes  which  they  then  imputed  to  the  President. 
Here^  then,  lies  a  dilemma.     l*o  Justify  themselves  for 


their  conduct  then,  gentlemen  must  now  stick  to  the 
charge  as  then  made,  and  maintain  the  President  to  have 
been  guilty  of  a  high  crime.  To  defend  themselves 
from  the  censure  of  having  violated  the  constitution, 
subverted  justice,  and  set  a  dreadful  example,  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  maintain  that  he  committed  no  crime 
at  all,  not  even  the  petty  offence  and  venial  misconduct 
which  will  constitute  a  misdemesnor  in  office.  In  this 
dilemma,  it  is  not  for  me  to  anticipate  what  course  gen- 
tlemen will  take;  whether  they  will  retrace  their  steps, 
or  advance  further.  It  is  not  for  me  to  decide  whether 
it  is  a  case  in  which  the  actors,  far  steeped  in  blood,  may 
think  it  safer  to  go  through  than  turn  back;  but,  solelv 
occupied  with  my  own  course,  I  proceed  to  establish 
my  position,  that  the  President  was  adjudged  guilty  of 
an  impeachable  offence,  and  that  the  Senate  was  un- 
justifiable for  proceeding  against  him  without  the  forms 
of  an  impeachment. 

The  sentence  against  him  is  for  violating  the  laws  and 
the  constitution.  I  have  said  that  this  offence  was  great 
in  a  private  citizen,  still  greater  in  a  common  magistrate, 
and  greatest  of  all  in  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  coun* 
try.  Our  own  Chief  Magistrate  is  Uid  under  the  most 
sacred  and  solemn  responsibilities,  to  God  and  his  co«in- 
try,  to  abstain  from  this  crime.  He  takea  an  oath  to  do 
so;  and  here  is  a  copy  of  that  oath  which  President 
Jackson  actually  took,  administered  by  the  bte  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  in  the  presence  of  assembled  thou- 
sands, and  on  the  steps  of  that  Capitol,  and  at  the  base 
of  that  column  at  which  he  came  so  near  to  pay  the 
dreadful  forfeit  of  a  supposed  violation  of  his  oath: 

*<  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  1  will  faithfully  execute 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend, 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Preserve,  protect,  and  defend,  the  constitution!  Such 
is  the  oath.  The  sentence  is,  that  he  violated  that  con- 
stitution, and,  by  consequence,  that  he  violated  that 
oath.  Here,  then,  ia  the  aggravated  charge  of  perjury 
upon  his  conscience,  treachery  to  his  trust,  mischief  to 
the  people,  and  destruction  to  that  which  he  was  bound 
to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend.  Can  such  things  be^ 
and  not  imply  crime?  that  high  crime  for  which  not  only 
impeachment  lies  under  our  constitution,  but  indictmeot 
and  punishment  also  at  common  law?  Surely,  the  point 
is  too  plain  for  argument;  and  I  must  be  permitted  to 
repeat  that  I  cannot  figure  to  my  imagination  any  thing 
so  strange  and  wonderful  as  that  gentlemen  who  pushed 
the  condemnation  of  President  Jackson  with  such  fury, 
in  1834,  should  now  deprive  themselves  of  all  justificsF 
tion  for  what  they  then  did,  by  special  pleading  upon 
the  verbality  of  the  accusation  which  they  themselves 
drew  up,  and,  pointing  to  the  careful  omission  of  impu- 
ted bad  motive,  declare  that  his  intentions  were  not 
impugned;  and  defend  themselves  from  the  consequences 
of  pronouncing  him  a  criminal  then,  by  intrenching 
themselves  behind  his  innoeency  now!  Far  from  It. 
The  justification  of  gentlemen  for  what  they  did  to  agi- 
tate the  country  rests  upon  the  conscientiousness  of  their 
belief  that  the  President  was  in  reality  the  Uwless  and 
dangerous  criminal  which  they  described  him  to  be; 
and  the  moment  they  give  up  that — the  moment  they 
admit  that  innoeency  of  motive,  without  which  crime 
cannot  exist — that  moment  they  condemn  themselves 
and  admit  that  they  were  factious  agitators,  unjust  judges, 
and  relentless  persecutors  of  an  innocent  man.  instead 
ol  this,  they  and  I  should  now  act  together,  both  main- 
taining that  a  high  crime  was  charged  upon  the  Presi- 
dent; but  as  I  have  not  conferred  with  gentlemen,  and 
do  not  know  upon  which  horn  of  this  dilemma  they  pre- 
fer to  hang  themselves,  1  must  proceed  in  my  own  way, 
and  make  out  my  case  upon  its  own  strength,  without 
reference  to  their  weakness. 
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The  s^reat  position  which  T  take  is,  that  an  impeacha- 
ble offence  has  been  chareed  upon  the  President,  and 
that  he  has  been  adjudged  guilty  of  that  oflTence,  with- 
out the  forms  of  an  impeachment,  and  without  the  ben- 
efits of  a  trial. 

Suppose  gentlemen  undertake  to  arrest  me  at  the 
threshold,  and  say,  we  did  not  impugn  his  motives,  we 
did  not  attribute  bad  intentions,  we  merely  charged  the 
fact. 

To  this  I  answer: 

1.  If  there  was  no  allegation  there  was  no  denial  of 
bad  motive;  and  the  charge  of  the  crime  implies  the 
wicked  intent. 

3.  That  the  upeeches  of  gentlemen  supplied  what  the 
form  of  their  charge  omitted;  and  that  the  imputation 
withheld  from  the  record  was  proclaimed  from  the 
mouth,  and  incorporated  into  every  speech. 

3.  That  the  criminal  averment,  <*  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people,"  was  inserted  in  the  first  and 
retained  in  the  second  form  of  the  charge,  and  only 
dropped  from  the  third  and  last  form  after  having  been 
repeatedly  pointed  out,  and  fully  relied  on  as  showing 
the  criminal  and  impeachable  character  of  the  accusation. 

4.  That  no  legislative  use  was  made  of  the  condemna- 
tory resolve,  after  it  was  passed;  that  no  such  use  could 
then  or  can  now  be  made  of  it,  because  in  its  nature  it 
is  a  criminal  accusation,  and  presents  a  case,  not  for 
legislation,  but  for  punishment. 

5.  That  gentlemen  in  the  opposition  drew  the  charge 
themselves,  and  altered  it  themselves;  and  may  have 
had  a  reason,  not  yet  explained,  for  omitting  those  im- 
putations of  criminality  in  the  record  which  were  so 
profusely  and  conspicuously  used  in  their  speeches. 

6.  That  even  a  regular  and  formal  impeachment  re- 
quires no  allegation  of  corrupt  motive. 

7.  That  the  offence  being  stated  in  the  article  of  im- 
peachment, the  conviction  will  be  valid;  and  the  only 
sentence  known  under  our  constitution  will  be  pro- 
nounced without  reference  to  the  quo  animo. 

8.  That  this  is  not  a  case  of  regular  impeachment, 
but  of  irregular  condemnation  without  impeachment, 
and  a  charge  on  which  the  House  of  Representatives 
might  frame  an  impeachment  in  form,  and  send  it  to 
us  for  trial.  It  is  precisely  the  preliminary  resolution, 
the  general  charge,  without  specification  and  technical 
averments,  which  is  the  incipient  step  and  opening  pro- 
cess to  the  preferment  of  an  impeachment  in  form.  It 
is  the  initiative  to  impeachment.  So  say  the  books. 
Listen  to  Jefferson,  in  his  Manual  of  parliamentary  prac- 
tice, drawn  up  by  him  for  our  especial  guidance,  and 
printed  by  ourselves  for  our  convenient  snd  constant 
reference.  He  says:  *<The  general  course  is  to  pass  a 
resolution  containing  a  criminal  charge  against  the  sup- 
posed delinquent,  and  then  to  direct  some  member  to 
impeach  him  by  oral  accusation  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords.*'  This  is  the  way  to  begin  an  impeachment 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  this  is  the  precise 
manner  in  which  we  began  it  in  the  Senate.  We  passed 
the  resolution  as  the  book  directs,  and  we  passed  it  with 
the  criminal  charge  in  it.  We  began  the  impeachment 
regularly,  but  we  began  it  in  the  wrong  place,  and  our 
proceedings  ended  where  those  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives begin;  we  ended  with  the  adoption  of  a  gene- 
ral resolution,  containing  a  criminal  charge  against  the 
supposed  delinquent. 

These  brief  answers  I  hold  to  be  sufficient,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  set  aside  any  defence  which  could  be  bottomed 
on  the  omission,  accidental  or  designed,  of  formal  aver- 
ments of  bad  motives  in  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
the  President.  They  show  that  the  impeachable  na- 
ture of  the  charge  is  not  affected  by  that  omission;  on 
the  contrar)',  the  very  circumstance  of  the  omission 
may  aggravate  the  conduct  of  the  Senate  by  showing  an 


extension  of  the  non-coraimittal  policy  to  the  high  tad 
sacred  functions  of  Senators  and  judges,  and  ezhibitiBf 
a  subtle  contrivance  for  condemning  the  victim  wA- 
out  committing  the  judges.  Thej  show  that  this  is  sol 
a  case  for  common  law  averments,  not  a  case  for  Ki' 
ting  out  with  legal  verbosity,  that  the  aforesaid  Anditv 
Jackion,  yeonsan,  not  havings  the  fear  of  God  befen 
his  eyes  but  being  moved  and  seduced  by  the  instipp 
tion  of  the  devil,  he  first  dismissed  Mr.  Duane  fipom  the 
Treasury;  and,  after  that,  appointed  Mr.  Taney  to  the 
Treasury;  and,  after  that,  he  took  upon  himself  the  f^ 
sponsibility  of  removing  the  deposites;  and,  finally,  lie 
perfomed  a  certtiin  late  proceeding^  in  relation  to  te 
public  revenue.  All  thia,  though  eminently  pieto* 
resque,  and  even  quite  dramatic  in  a  common  lavii- 
dictment,  happens  to  have  no  place  in  an  impeaehfscsii 
and  I  might  safely  rest  my  case  where  it  nov  sttadb; 
but  I  choose  to  g^  further,  to  rise  higher,  and  to  pliee 
my  cauae  upon  lof\ier  and  nobler  g^unds.  I  tskethi 
true  position,  that  the  impeachment  of  a  magistrate  ifi^ 
fers  from  the  indictment  of  a  citizen;  and  that  a  n^ps' 
trate  may  be  impeached  under  our  constitution,  tried, 
convicted,  and  subjected  to  every  penalty  known  to  is 
impeachment,  not  only  without  the  allegation  of  bed 
motivea,  but  without  the  fact  of  such  intentions,  or  efcs 
the  possibility  of  possessing  intentions  of  any  kis4i 
either  good  or  bad.  And,  firat,  I  show  whattbejwHf* 
ment  on  impeachment  is;  and  for  that  purpose  refer  M 
article  1,  section  3,  of  the  constitution: 

**  Judgpment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  eiten 
further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqaalifitttki 
to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  pnw, 
under  the  United  States;  but  the  parly  convicted  m 
nevertheleas  be  liable  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  ssd 
punishment,  according  to  law." 

Upon  this  provision  in  the  constitution  I  hare  to  re- 
mark that  impeachment  lies  against  nobody  but  tnofr 
cer;  and,  in  its  judgment,  is  official  and  not  pcrsoiw. 
It  affects  the  ofiicer,  not  the  roan.  The  object  of  the 
judgment  is  preventive,  not  penal  justice.  It  is  not 
punishment  for  past  offences,  but  prevention  of  futsit 
misconduct,  that  is  intended.  Removal  from  office  snj 
disqualification  to  hold  office  is  the  ultimate  pentftf 
which  can  be  inflicted  under  it.  If  the  offence  w 
which  the  impeachment  was  made  ahould  amount  to  » 
crime  at  common  law,  or  by  atatute,  then  a  cnmm 
trial  might  ensue,  and  the  punishment  provided  by  »» 
for  that  offence  might  be  inflicted.  The  dilttfy« 
between  indictment  and  impeachment  lies  in  ^hediirff- 
ence  between  preventive  and  penal  justice.  ™ '"' 
peachment  is  to  prevent  the  officer  from  doing  turtner 
mischief;  the  indictment  is  to  punish  the  «»"  J^  ?; 
mischief  he  has  done.  A  man  can  only  be  punished  w 
crime,  and  wicked  intention  is  necessary  to  <^^"JJ: 
crime;  but  the  officer  may  be  deprived  of  bis  office  »r 
acts  not  amounting  to  crime,  for  want  of  the  corrupt  »| 
tention;  for  these  acts  may  be  detrimental  to  the  com- 
munity, and  the  welfare  of  the  community  msy  rjqjwv 
that  these  acts  should  cease,  whether  they  proceed  w 
a  wicked  heart,  or  a  weak  head,  or  even  a  ^f^^Z 
principle  of  action.  Hence,  impeachment  lies  for  w 
act,  without  regard  to  the  criminal  intention?  s»d  '"* 
dictment  lies  for  the  crime  of  which  criminal  Jn*?"^ 
is  the  essence  and  the  touchatone.  From  *""  "r 
analysis  of  the  impeachment  proceas  and  j"*^ff*'5^  L^ 
contradistinction  to  indictment,  results  the  "n'«'^"r: 
that  criminality  of  intention  is  no  way  cssentisl  »  rnc 
validity  of  impeachments  under  the  constitution, 
distinct  is  the  trial  by  impeachment  from  that  upo" ' 
dictment  for  the  same  offence,  that  one  cannot  be  PJ 
in  bar  of  the  other,  under  the  clause  of  the  cooslrtU"yj 
which  protects  the  citizen  from  two  prosecutions 
the  tame  offence. 
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In  KnRland,  on  the  contrary,  the  sentence  on  convic- 
ion  under  tmpeacbment  extends  to  legal  and  actual 
sunishntent — to  punishment  in  person  and  in  property — 
Sor  the  party  nrvay  be  both  fined  and  imprisoned.  On 
ndictments  both  in  England  and  our  America,  as  every 
M>dy  knows,  the  direct  object  of  the  prosecution  is 
Minishment — punishment  in  life,  limb,  person,  or  prop- 
erty; and  preventive  justice  is  only  an  incident.  When- 
ever, then,  punishment  would  follow  conviction,  whetb- 
sr  on  indictment  or  impeachment — whenever  the  life  or 
iitnb  of  the  party  was  to  be  touched — whenever  his  body 
miC^ht  be  cast  into  prison,  or  his  property  taken  by  fine 
or  forfeiture — in  every  such  case,  the  quoanimOf  the 
Btate  of  mind,  the  criminal  intent,  was  of  the  essence  of 
Khe  offence,  and  must  be  duly  averred  and  fully  proved, 
or  clearly  inferrible  from  the  nature  of  the  act  done;  but 
in  the  case  of  impeachment  under  the  constitution  of 
^he  United  States,  where  the  sentence  could  extend  no 
further  than  merely  to  prevent  the  party  from  using  his 
power  to  do  further  mischief,  leaving  him  subject  to  a 
fulore  indictment,  then  the  intent  of  the  party,  whether 
gpood  or  bad,  innocent  or  wicked,  became  wholly  im- 
material, not  necessary  to  be  alleged,  nor  requiring  to 
be  proved  or  inferred,  if  the  allegation  should  chance  to 
be  made.  Every  averment  relative  to  the  intention 
would  be  surplusage;  for  the  mischief  to  the  public  was 
the  same,  whether  a  public  Tunctionary  should  violate 
the  law  from  weakness  or  wickedness,  from  folly  or 
from  design. 

Mr.  B.  said  that  the  cases  of  the  Judges  Chase  and 
PJckering  were  evidences  of  the  truth  of  his  argument; 
for  in  one  of  these  there  could  be  no  corrupt  or  wicked 
intention,  tor  the  party  was  insane,  and  therefore  incapa- 
ble, both  in  law  and  in  fact,  of  being  either  corrupt  or 
wicked;  and  in  the  other  of  which  the  mere  naked 
violation  of  law  was  charged,  without  the  slightest  ref- 
erence to  the  intentions,  or  quo  animo,  of  the  party. 
Mr.  B.  then  went  into  a  detailed  statement  of  the  im- 
peachment of  these  two  judges,  to  sustain  the  view  he 
had  been  taking,  and  to  apply  historical  facts  and  judi- 
cial decisions  to  the  legal  doctrines  which  he  had  laid 
down.     Judge  Pickering,  a  district  judge  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  was  impeached 
for  acts  of  flaunt  illegality,  and  which,  in  truth,  im- 
plied great  wickedness:  the  articles  of  impeachment 
charged    wicked  and    corrupt  intentions;  yet.it  was 
proved  that  be  was  incapable,  in  law  and  in  fact,  of 
wickedness  or  corruption;  for  he  was  utterly  insane, 
both  at  the  time  of  committing  the  acts,  and  at  the  time 
he  was  tried  for  them,  and  could  not,  and  did  not,  ap- 
pear before  the  Senate  to  make  any  defence.     His  un- 
fortunate condition  was  both  proved  and  admitted,  and 
the  Senate  was  moved  by  counsel  to  stop  the  proceed- 
ings against  him,  and  to  remit  or  postpone  the  trial;  but 
'  the  Senate  took  the  clear  distinction  between  a  proceed- 
ing which  could  only  go  to  removal  from  office  and  a 
disqualification  for  holding  office,   and  a  prosecution 
which  might  involve  a  criminal  punishment;  and  they 
proceeded  with  the  trial,  heard  the  evidence,  found  the 
illegal  acts  to  have  been  committed,  and  pronounced 
the  sentence  which  the  good  of  the  community  required, 
and  which  the  unfortunate  judge  was  a  proper  subject 
to  receive,  that  of  removal  from  office.  .  They  did  not 
add  a  sentence  of  disqualification  for  holding  future 
offices,  for  he  might  recover  his  understanding,  and 
again  become  a  useful  citizen.    The  Senate  limited 
itself  to  a  sentence  which  the  good  of  the  community 
demanded,  and  which  was  applicable  to  misfortune  and 
not  to  criminality,   which  was  suited  to  the  acts  of 
the  judge,  without  regard  to  the  absence  of  intentions. 
Tiie  case  of  Judge  Chase  was  a  case  of  a  different 
kind  to  prove  the  same  point.     It  was  a  case  of  various 
artides;  some  with,  some  without,  the  averment  of 


criminal  intentions.     Judge  Chase  was  impeached  upon 
eight  articles;  five  of  them  charged  corrupt  and  wicked 
intentions,  three  charged  no  intentions  at  all,   being 
wholly  silent  on  the  question  of  motives,  and  merely 
alleging  the  commission  of  the  acts  and  the  violation 
of  the  law.      The  three  articles  thus  silent  on  the 
question    of    motives    were   distinct   and   substantive 
charges  in  themselves,    not   variations   of  the    same 
charge  in  other  articles,  but  containing  new  and  distinct 
charges;  and,  therefore,  to  stand  or  fall  upon  their  own 
merits,  without  being  hslped  out  by  a  reference  to  the 
same  charges  in  another  form,  in  another  part  of  (he  pro- 
ceedings.    They  were  the  articles  first,  fourth,  and  fifth. 
Mr.  B.  wonld  state  them  particularly;  for  if  the  least 
doubt  remained  on  the  mind  of  any  one  after  seeing  the 
case  of  Judge  Pickering,  the  tenor  of  these  three  arti« 
cles  in  the  impeachment  of  Judge  Chase  would  entirely 
remove  And  dispel  that  doubt.     The  first  of  these  arti- 
cles, which  is  number  one  in  the  impeachment,  relates 
to  the  trial  of  Fries  at  Philadelphia,  and  charges  the 
judge  with  three  specific  instances  of  misconduct  in  con- 
ducting that  trial;  and  concluded  them  with  the  allega- 
tion, "that  they  were  dangerous  to  our  liberties,'' and 
**  in  violation  of  law  and  justice;"  but  without  the  slight- 
est reference  to  the  quo  animo  of  the  judge,  or  the  state 
of  mind  in  which  the  acts  were  done.     The  article  is 
wholly  silent  with  respect  to  his  intentions.    The  fourth 
article  contains  four  specifications  of  misconduct,  all 
charged  to  have  occurred  on  the  trial  of  Callender,  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  and  alleged  them  to  be  ''subver- 
sive of  justice'"  and  "disgraceful  to  the  character  of  a 
judge;"  but  they  were  wholly  silent  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  judge,  and  left  the  quo  animo  with  which 
he  did  the  acts  entirely  out  of  the  record.     The  fifth 
article  charged  a  specific  and  single  violation  of  law,  in 
ordering  the  arrest  of  Callender  upon  a  capiaa,  instead 
of  directing  him  to  be  called  in  upon  a  summons,  but 
without  imputing  any  motive  or  intention  whatever,  good 
or  bad,  to  the  judge,  for  preferring  the  capias  to  the 
summons.     The  only  averment  is,  "that  Callender  was 
arrested  and  committed  to  dose  custody  contrary  to  law 
in  that  case  made  and  provided."    Such  were  the  three 
articles  which  chargped  violations  of  law  upon  Judge 
Chase,  without  imputing  criminal  intentions  or  corrupt 
motives  to  him;  and  upon  which  the  judge  was  as  fully 
tried,  and  made  as  ample  a  defence,  both  upon  the  law 
and  the  facts,  as  he  did  upon  the  five  other  articles  which 
contained  the  ordinary  averments  of  wicked  and  corrupt 
intentions.     Neither  the  learned  judge  himself,  nor  any 
one  of  his  numerous  and  eminent  counsel,  made  the 
least  distinction  between  the  articles  which  charged,  and 
the  articles  which  did  not  charge,  corrupt  intentions. 
They  went  to  trial  upon  the  whole  alike;  put  in  no  de- 
murrers, made  no  motions  to  quash,  reserved  no  points, 
but  defended  the  whole  upon  the  law  and  the  facts  of 
each  separate  charge.     This,  sir,  should  exterminate 
doubt  and  silence  cavil.     It  should  put  an  end  to  all  idea 
of  getting  out  of  the  dilemma  in  which  the  Senate  is 
placed  by  intrenching  themselves  now  behind  the  in- 
nocency  of  President  Jackson's  intentions. 

Mr.  B.  continued.  Thus  far,  Mr.  President,  1  have 
argued  this  point  upon  principles  of  law  and  reason,  sup- 
ported by  precedents  drawn  from  our  own  history,  and 
1  trust  have  fully  established  my  first  proposition,  name- 
ly, that  the  offence  charged  upon  President  Jackson 
was  an  impeachable  offence,  and  that  as  a  high  crime, 
though  it  would  be  sufficient  for  my  argument  that  it 
charged  conduct  amounting  to  misdemeanor  only;  and, 
consequently,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Senate,  in  pro- 
ceeding against  him  without  the  forms  of  an  Impeach- 
ment, was  illegal,  irregular,  unconstitutional,  and  sub- 
versive of  the  fundamental  principles  of  law  and  justice. 
But  although  my  case  may  be  made  out,  and  my  propo« 
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mtion  established,  yet  my  mac^zine  of  argument  is  not 
exhausted,  and  I  sltU  have  in  reserve  «  most  potential 
argument  to  be  used  in  this  case.  It  is  the  argument  of 
authoritv,  and  is  drawn  from  the  legislative  history  of 
one  of  the  States  of  this  Union — the  State  of  Kentucky; 
and  a  brief  introductory  narrative  may  be  necessary  to 
develop  its  origin  and  to  elucidate  its  application. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history,  Mr.  President,  that  some 
forty  years  sgo,  a  Judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  in  Ken- 
tucky had  the  misfortune  to  be  «  pensioner  on  the 
Spanish  Crown,  and  held  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  Governors  General  of  Louisiana  for  the  separation 
oF  the  Western  from  the  Atlantic  States.  A  legislative 
inquiry  established  these  facts,  and  the  unhappy  judge 
avoided  the  stroke  of  justice  by  retiring  from  the  judg- 
ment seat.  The  same  inquiry  implicated  another  judge 
in  Kentucky,  not  of  the  State  courts,  but  of  the  fedenil 
Judieiarvf  and  at  a  succeeding  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  a  member  of  that  body,  Humphrey  Marshall, 
Esq.,  introduced  a  resolution  condemning  the  conduct 
of  that  federal  judge,  and  recommending  an  inquiry  to 
be  instituted  into  it  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  This  proceeding 
was  resisted  by  distinguished  members  of  the  Kentucky 
Legislature;  and  another  resolution  was  brought  in,  ut- 
terly reprobating  the  motion  of  Mr.  Marshall,  and  severe- 
ly ccmdemning  the  attempt  to  procure  from  a  tenta- 
tive body  the  expression  of  an  opinion  upon  the  giult  or 
innocence  of  an  ofRcer  who  was  subject  to  impeachment 
before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  After  several 
day's  discussion,  says  the  historian,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  offered  by  Mr.  Clay. 

••  WhereM  the  General  Assembly  did,  at  their  last 
session,  order  transcripts  of  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  committee  appointed  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of 
Benjamin  Sebastian  to  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  the  State  in  Congress;  and  as  the  present 
Assembly  has  entire  confidence  in  the  general  adminis- 
tration, and  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  among 
whose  duties  is  that  of  arraigning  the  public  officer,  or 
private  citizen,  who  may  have  violated  the  constitution 
or  the  laws  of  the  Union;  and  whereas  the  legitimate 
objects  which  call  for  the  attention  of  the  I  legislature  are 
themselves  sufficiently  important  to  require  the  exercise 
of  all  their  wisdom  and  time,  without  eng^aging  in  pursuit 
of  others,  thereby  consuming  the  public  treasure,  and 
the  time  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  in  investi- 
gating subjects  not  strictly  within  the  sphere  of  their 
duty;  and  inasmuch  as  the  expression  of  an  opinion  by 
the  General  Assembly  upon  the  g^ilt  or  innocence  of 
Harry  Innis,  Esq.,  in  relation  to  certain  charges  made 
against  him,  would  be  a  prejudication  of  his  case— if  in 
one  way,  would  fix  an  indelible  stigma  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  judge,  without  the  forms  of  t^ial  or  judicial 
proceeding,  and  if  the  other^  might  emt>arrass  and  pre- 
vent a  free  and  full  investigation  into  those  charges; 
wherefore, 

^^Rnohed  by  the  General  AhBenMy^  That  it  is  im- 
proper in  them  to  prescribe  to  Congress  any  course  to 
be  taken  by  that  body  in  relation  to  the  said  charges, 
or  to  indicate  any  opinion  upon  their  truth  or  falsehood. 

*'  Retolvedf  That  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land, 
securing  to  every  citizen^  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial,  whether  by  impeachment  or  at 
common  law,  the  example  of  a  legislative  body,  before 
the  commencement  of  any  prosecution,  expressing  an 
opinion  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  Implicated 
individual,  would  tend  to  subvert  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  justice." 

Mr.  President,  I  seize,  with  confidence,  and  appropri- 
ate without  abatement  to  the  present  occasion,  every 
word  that  is  contained  in  this  resolution,  with  the  re-  I 


mark,  that  the  aevere  reprobation  wliicb  H 
many  ten  thousand  times  more  applicable  to  the 
of  the  United  SUtes,  for  its  conduct  towards  PrenkH 
Jackson,  than  to  the  Kentucky  Legislature  lor  its  pes* 
posed  conduct  towards  Judge  Innis.     In  thnt  case  the 
Kentucky  General  Assembly  was  not  the  tribsiml  for  tht 
trial  of  the  federal  judge  in  the  event  of  his  impeacb- 
ment,  and  their  prejudication  of  his  case  did  not  affect 
the  bosom  of  his  constitutional  triers.  In  President  Jade* 
son's  case  his  prejudgers  were  his  conatilutiofnl  judges, 
and  judges  who  would  have  a  legal  right  to  sit  in  jud^ 
ment  upon  him,  notwithstanding  their  moml 
cation  for  that  doty  by  their  prejudication  of  his 
In  Judge  Innis's  case  there  was  no  grest  national 
connected  with  his  fate;  no  change  in  the  aaoendancy  of 
political  parties  to  be  effected;  no  political   prophecies 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  prophets  themaetvesi  no  great 
moneyed  power  to  be  gratified;  no  barrier  to  he  stru^ 
down  from  l>etween  the  people  and  their  eternal  foe;  as 
obstacle  to  be  removed  from  before  the  onward  mareh 
of  a  pcrfitical  and  moneyed  confederacy  which  was  ad- 
vancing to  the  conquest  of  the  Government,  and  only 
stopped  in  its  course  by  the  invincible  ooura|^  and  in- 
corruptible  integrity  of  one  man.    Judge  Innis's  case 
was  different  from  all  this.     It  affected  no  one  but  hiss- 
self.  It  was  individual  and  personal;  his  prejudgers  wers 
not  his  triers;  and,  whatever  wrong  might  be  done  hism 
his  country  at  least  was  safe,  and  her  free  insttiulioai 
might  survive  and  flourish;  yet,  even  in  this  case  of  ant- 
igated  wrong  and  contingent  injustice,  hov  keen  was 
the  scent  that  snuffed  the  approach  of  danjper  in  the 
tainted  breeze!     How  aharp  was  the  eye  that  detected 
the  lurking  misdiief  in  the  remote  contingency  of  a  bars 
possibility!  How  pointed,  how  cutttnr,  how  strong,  sad 
how  just,  the  rebuke  that  was  lavished  upon  a  legii^tifc 
body  for  setting  the  example  of  pronouncing  an  optnioB 
upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  officer  subject  to  iah 
peachment  before  the  Senate  of  the  United   Statea! 
Every  word  of  it  is  a  two-edged  sword  cottin|f  into  the 
viUls  of  the  Senate,  and  leaving  that  deadly  wound  far 
which  there  is  no  healing  in  the  art  of  surgery.     To 
comment  upon  su(^  a  case  is  imposRihle;  to  amplify,  is 
to  weaken  it;  to  repeat,  is  to  destroy;  yet  at  how  mai^ 
points  must  the  minds  of  Scnatora  instinctively  hah, 
catch  up  the  cuttin^f  phrase,  apply  it  to  their  own  cas^ 
while  the  small,  still  voice  of  conscience  whispers,  tea 
thousand  times  more  applicable  to  us  than  to  theas! 
Mark  a  few  of  these  phrases:  *<  The  constitutional  right 
of  Congress  to  arraign  tlie  public  ofRcer  who  may  have 
violated  the  constitution;"  *<  the  waste  of  time  and  pub« 
lie  money  in  pursuing  subjects  not  within  the  sphere  of 
their  duty;"   *'  the  injustice  of  prejudging  an  impeach- 
able officer;"  **the  stigma  upon  an  innocent  man,  if  un- 
justly condemned;"  **  the  impediment  to  justice,  if  the 
guilty  should  be  absolved;"  <*the  flagrant  enormity  of 
pronouncing  an  opinion  upon  impeachable  charges  with- 
out the  forms  of  trial  or  judicial  proceeding;'*  **  the  to- 
tal impropriety  of  even  indicating  an  opinion  upon  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  accusation;"  *the  constitutioa- 
al  and  legal  security  of  each  citizen  to  have  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial,  both  by  impeachment  and  at  commoa 
law;"  *'the  subversion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
justice,  and  the  dangerous  example  of  a  legislative  bod^, 
before  the  commencenaent  of  an^  prosecution,  express- 
ing an  opinion  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  impli- 
cated individual."    All  these  expressions  apply  directly 
and  with  infinitely  more  force  to  the  case  of  President 
Jackson  than  to  that  of  Judge  Innis.     The  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  through  all  its  organs,  had  appeared  as 
the  accuser  of  President  Jackson.     It  had  sat  in  jo^- 
ment  upon  him  for  a  violation  of  the  laws  and  the  con- 
stitution in  dismissing  Mr.  Duane  and  appointing  Mr. 
Taney;  for  taking  upon  himself  the  respoiBaibihty  of  re- 
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loving  the  deposites,  and  for  his  proceedings  in  relation 
9  the  rerenue.  It  had  demanded  his  impeachment, 
uretold  it,  and  named  the  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
eaentatives  whom  it  presumed  to  say  would  bring  it  for- 
rmrd.  The  public  press  in  the  senrice  of  the  bank  had 
leen  for  many  months  preparing  the  pubfic  mind  for  the 
Tent;  and,  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
he  bank  itself,  in  Us  own  person,  and  in  the  most  im- 
»osing  form,  stepped  from  behind  the  curtain,  and  appear- 
d  upon  the  stage  as  the  responsible  accuser.  It  caused 
msnifesto  of  some  fifty  pages  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  com- 
aittee  of  its  directors;  adopted  by  a  Tote  of  the  board; 
rdered  5,000  copies  to  be  printed;  a  copy  to  be  laid 
ipon  the  table  of  erery  member  of  Congress,  and  the 
eat  distributed  all  over  the  Union.  It  was  that  famous 
lumileato,  from  which  I  have  read  some  passages,  in 
rhich  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  compared 
o  counterfeiters,  and  the  first  place  in  the  comparison 
aligned  to  him.  The  Senate  and  the  country  would 
emember  that  manifesto.  It  was  the  authentic  act  of 
he  bank,  and  contained  the  identical  charge  against  the 
^resident  which  was  immediately  afterwards  brought 
nto  the  Senate — and,  what  is  more,  it  contained  every 
irgument  which  was  used  in  the  Senate  in  support  of 
he  condemnatory  resolution.  The  President,  then, 
ma  an  implicated  and  accused  individual  at  the  com- 
nencement  of  the  sesbion  of  1 833-34 .  He  was  accu sed 
>7  the  bank;  and,  being  thus  accused,  the  Senate  took 
:o^izance  of  the  charge  without  the  intervention  of  the 
Souse  of  Representatives,  debated  it  for  a  hundred 
Isys,  and  adopted  it.  The  resolution  brought  into  the 
Eteneral  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  In- 
lisy  strong  as  they  are,  are  yet  described  by  the  histori- 
in,*  from  whom  I  have  read  them,  as  being  "temperate 
md  just,  and  respectful  to  the  sacred  rights  of  every  pri- 
rate  eitizen  to  enjoy  an  impartial  trial  without  the  de- 
lunciatton  of  influential  men  in  office."  I  concur  in  this 
lentiment,  Mr.  President,  and  so  did  the  General  Assem- 
>ly  of  Kentucky  concur  with  the  mover  of  the  resolution 
irbich  I  have  read;  for,  although  that  resolution  was  not 
idopted,  yet  it  had  the  effect  of  changing  the  resolutions 
>f  Mr.  Marshall,  and  to  deprive  them  entirely  of  their 
criminating  character. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  entertained  in  Kentucky, 
nicb  the  jealous  and  sensitive  delicacy  of  the  feeling 
igminst  the  prejudication  of  an  impeachable  officer;  and 
ill  this  generous  feeling,  watchful  jealousy,  and  cutting 
rebuke,  was  called  forth  in  a  case  of  most  remote  and 
contingent  mischief,  where  the  prejudgers  were  not  the 
triers,  and  where  the  prejudication  could  have  but  a 
most  indirect  operation  upon  the  minds  of  the  actual 
judges.  If  just  there  and  then,  how  much  more  so  now 
md  here!  When  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
ipon  charges  put  forth  by  the  Bank  of  the  United 
SUtes,  sits  in  judgment  upon  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ed  States,  condemns  him  unheard,  fixes  a  stigma  on  his 
laine,^  rouses  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  people 
to  petition  against  him — more  than  ever  appeared  at  the 
aar  of  the  national  convention  against  liOuis  the  XV(— 
gpves  an  audacious  institution  a  triumph  over  him,  and 
iubjects  his  life  to  imminent  deadly  peril.  Tes,  sir, 
pots  life  itself  in  danger;  for  it  is  incontestable  that  the 
denunciations  of  the  Senate  had  the  effect  of  putting 
the  pistol  in  the  hands  of  the  assassin.  Yes,  sir,  these 
lenunciations!  for  while  rational,  intelligent,  and  in* 
formed  people  aaw  the  iniustice  of  the  charge  against 
the  President,  and  the  folly  of  believing  that  the  remo- 
val of  the  deposites  had  made  the  distress;  yet,  with  the 
i^piorant,  the  uninformed,  and  the  insane,  it  was  quite 
iifFerent.  They  believed  it  all,  and  acted  according  to 
:heir  belief.     The  ignorant  went  to  the  polls  to  put  an 
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end,  by  their  votes,  to  the  administration  of  the  **  ty- 
rant" that  was  destroying  their  country;  the  '<  insane" 
went  to  the  portico  of  the  Capitol  to  put  an  end,  with 
his  pistol,  to  the  life  of  the  same  <'  tyrant."  But  thanks 
to  God  and  to  the  people!  his  providence  held  back 
the  bullets;  their  confidence  sustained  him  at  the  polls, 
and  their  justice  will  find  the  means  of  expunging  from 
our  journals  that  unjustifiable  sentence  which  should 
never  have  been  put  upon  it. 

Sooner  or  later,  expung^  it  will  be.  At  this  session, 
if  the  voice  of  the  people  is  obeyed;  after  the  next  gen- 
eral election,  if  it  is  not  done  now.  There  is  no  room 
for  mistake.  Two  years'  past  history,  and  the  issue  of 
the  elections,  had  developed  the  will  of  the  people. 
Far  from  believing  in  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  by  the  Senate,  and  returning  a  House 
of  Representatives  to  impeach  the  President  in  form, 
they  have  gone  on  increasing  in  their  confidence  and 
affection,  returning  larger  and  larger  majorities  in  hi^ 
fiivor;  and  in  primary  meetings,  legislative  resolves, 
and  a  thousand  different  modes,  have  testified  their  wilt 
that  this  unjust  sentence  should  be  expunged  from  the 
journal.  The  will  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  these  States  is  known;  it  is  in  fivor  of  expurgation. 
The  famous  Mr.  Fox  voted  in  favor  of  expunging  the 
record  of  Wilkes's  expulsion  from  the  journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  against  his  own  opinion,  and  against 
his  previous  votes,  and  in  professed  obedience  to  the 
will  of  the  people.  His  example  is  worthy  of  imitation; 
and  I  trust  (said  Mr.  B.)  that  the  expressed  will  of  the 
people  will  be  obeyed  in  this  case.  For  or  against  the 
expunging,  I  trust  it  will  be  obeyed;  and  that  the 
voices  of  the  State  Legislatures  will  be  equally  respect- 
ed, work  which  way  they  may. 

Mr.  B.  concluded  what  he  had  to  say  upon  this  part 
of  the  case  with  expressing  his  deep  regret  that  the 
General  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  in  1834,  should  have 
so  s.idly  and  lamentably  forgotten  their  own  example  of 
1807.  In  180T,  as  has  been  shown,  they  deprived  the 
resolutions  of  Mr.  Marshall  of  their  criminating  charac- 
ter before  they  would  adopt  them;  in  1834^  and  in  the 
month  of  February  of  that  year,  while  the  proceeding 
against  President  Jackson  was  in  full  blast,  it  adopted 
resolutions  against  him  of  the  most  violent  character, 
upon  the  very  points  in  discussion,  and  ordered  them  to 
be  transmitted  to  their  whole  delegation  in  Congress. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  these  resolutions: 

*•  Reaoived,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  causing  to  be  withdrawn  the  public  money  from  the 
place  of  safe  deposite,  where  it  had  been  made  by  law, 
and  placing  it  in  local  banks  under  his  control,  of  the 
solvency  of  which  the  people  at  large  know  nothing, 
and  into  whose  affairs  their  representatives  have  no  right 
to  examine,  has  violated  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
United  States;  that  he  has  '  assumed  a  responsibility' 
dangerous  to  liberty,  and  which  tends  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  all  p<iwer  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Magistrate 
or  the  United  States." 

**  Resolved,  Thar,  by  the  frequent  exercise  of  the  veto 
power,  and  that  still  more  arbitrary  and  dangerous  one 
of  withholding  bills  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
thereby  preventing  the  opportunity  of  a  reconsideration 
by  that  body  in  the  mode  prescribed  in  the  constitution, 
the  President  has,  to  a  great  extent,  crippled  and  para- 
lyzed the  legislative  department  of  our  Government, 
and,  in  some  instances,  has  prevented  the  exercise  by 
Congress  of  tlieir  essential  constitutional  rights." 

<*  Revived,  That  the  Clerk  of  this  House  transmit  to 
each  of  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress, 
copies  of  the  foregoing  resolutions." 

U.  Having  shown,  Mr.  President,  that  the  proceed- 
ing against  President  Jackson  was  illegal  and  unconsti- 
tutional, I  take  up  my  second  proposition,  which  affirms 
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the  injustice  of  that  proceeding,  and  makes  an  issue  of 
fact  upon  tbe  truth  of  the  sentence  pronounced  upon 
him.     This  proposition  is  in  these  words: 

"And  whereas  the  said  resoWe,  in  all  its  various 
shapes  and  forms,  was  unfounded  and  erroneous  in  point 
of  fact,  and  therefore  unjust  and  unrighteous,  as  well  as 
irregular  and  unconstitutional;  because  the  said  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  neither  in  the  act  of  dismissing  Mr.  Du- 
ane,  nor  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Taney,  as  specified 
in  the  first  form  of  the  resoWe,  nor  in  taking  upon  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  removing  the  deposites,  as 
specified  in  the  second  form  of  the  same  resolve,  nor  in 
any  act  which  was  then  or  can  now  be  specified  under 
the  vague  and  ambiguous  terms  of  the  general  denun« 
ciation  contained  in  the  third  and  last  form  of  the  re- 
solve, did  do  or  commit  any  act  in  violation  or  in  dero- 
gation of  the  laws  and  constitution,  or  dangerous  to  the 
Fiberties  of  the  people." 

The  condemnatory  resolution,  as  first  drawn  up,  con- 
tained two  specifications  of  supposed  violation  of  law 
and  constitution:  first,  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Duanefrom 
the  Treasury  Department  because  he  would  not  remove 
the  public  moneys  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  8tatesi 
and,  second,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Taney  to  make 
that  removal.  The  second  form  of  the  resolution  con- 
tained a  single  specification,  namely,  taking  upon  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  removing  the  depositest  and 
the  third  and  ultimate  form  of  the  same  resolution  was 
utterly  destitute  of  any  specification  whatever.  Having 
remarked  that  these  specifications  were  copied  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  3tates»  and 
in  the  very  words  used  by  that  institution,  such  as  he 
had  read  them  at  the  opening  of  this  debate,  Mr.  B. 
said,  we  join  issue  upon  each  of  these  specifications,  as 
far  as  they  are  made  under  the  first  and  second  forms 
which  they  bear,  and  are  ready  to  join  issue  upon  any 
specification  which  can  be  assigned  under  the  vague 
terms  of  the  third  form. 

We  deny,  out  and  out,  that  there  was  any  violation  of 
the  laws  or  constitution  in  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Duane, 
cr  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Taney,  or  in  taking  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  removing  the  deposites,  or 
in  any  proceeding  whatever,  either  late  or  early,  in  re- 
lation to  tbe  public  revenue. 

All  these  denials  we  made  at  the  time;  and  every 
specification  ventured  upon  by  the  mover  of  the  resolu- 
tion was  promptly  met  and  fully  overthrown  by  us. 
Shall  I  repeat  the  arguments  we  then  used,  or  shall  I 
limit  myself  to  a  recapitulation  of  points  which  nurk 
our  reasoning,  and  to  an  enumeration  of  proofs  which 
attest  our  victory?  I  prefer  the  latter,  and  shall  pro- 
ceed accordingly. 

First,  then,  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Duane  because  he 
would  not  remove  the  deposites: 

In  answer  to  this  specification  we  showed,  first,  that 
the  right  of  the  President  to  dismiss  this  Secretary  re- 
sulted from  his  constitutional  obligation  to  see  the  laws 
faithfully  extcuted;  secondly,  from  the  recognition  of 
the  right  in  the  first  act  of  Congress  establishing  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Here  is  the  law:  •'Whenever  the  Sccretsry  (of  the 
Treasury)  shall  be  removed  from  office  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  United  States,  or  in  any  other  case  of  va- 
cancy in  the  office  of  Secretary,  the  assistant  shall,  du- 
ring the  vacancy,  have  the  charge  and  custody  of  the 
records,  books,  and  pspers,  appertaining  to  the  said 
office."  This  is  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  entitled 
*'An  act  to  establish  the  Treasury  Department," 
passed  September  2,  1789.  It  is  an  express,  and,  as 
the  debates  of  the  time  will  show,  a  purposely  express- 
ed recognition  of  the  right  of  the  President  to  dismiss 
this  officer.  And  here  I  might  dismiss  this  specifica- 
tion j  but   it  is  right  to  recall  the  recollection  of  the 


fact,  that  the  mover  of  the  resolution  gave  it  up,  and 
was  compelled  to  give  it  up,  or  lose  the  whole  ress- 
lution;  for  it  was  well  known  throughout  the  Seoate 
that  not  even  a  party  majority,  at  the  end  of  an  biia- 
dred  days*  debate,  could  be  |^t  to  vote  for  it;  that 
several  members  of  the  opposition  openly  admitted  ths 
right  of  the  President  to  make  the  dismission,  and  ooold 
not  vote  for  the  resolution  with  that  specification  in  iL 

The  second  specification  was  for  appointing  Mr.  Ta- 
ney to  make  the  removal  of  tbe  deposites.  which  Mr. 
Duane  would  not.  This  requires  no  considerattony  and 
admits  of  no  notice.  It  was  scarcely  noticed  in  debate; 
and,  being  wholly  dependent  on  the  first  specificatioi^ 
it  was  withdrawn  with  it  and  never  mentioned  ance. 
It  was  given  up  by  tbe  mover  without  a  vote,  became 
even  a  party  majority  could  not  be  got  to  vote  fbr  it;  sad 
in  cannot  be  resuscitated  now  for  tbe  sake  of  a  posthu- 
mous discussion. 

The  third  specification  was  for  taking'  on  himself  the 
responsibility  of  removing  the  deposites.  This  spedfi- 
cation,  like  the  two  former,  was  found  to  be  too  weak 
to  stand  a  vote.  It  was  withdrawn  by  the  mover  with- 
out a  vote,  because  it  was  known  that  not  even  a  party 
majority  could  be  induced  to  vote  for  it.  Being  thus 
given  up  and  abandoned,  it  can  no  longer  claim  the 
honor  of  a  notice. 

An  allegation,  twice  repeated  by  way  of  aggravation, 
also  graced  the  first  and  second  forms  of  the  resolutioiv 
wliich  disappeared  from  the  third;  it  wa8»  that  the 
President's  conduct  was  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  This  allegation  also  shared  the  fate  of  tbe 
three  specifications.  It  was  given  up  and  withdrawa 
without  a  vote,  because  not  even  a  party  majority  could 
vote  for  it;  and  thus  it  was  clearly  admitted  that  tbe 
President's  conduct  was  not  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people. 

The  resolve  as  adopted  was  void  of  specificationp  and 
contains  no  Allegation  whatever  on  which  an  issue  of 
fact  or  of  law  could  be  taken,  it  was  a  vag^e,  indefi- 
nite denunciation,  without  a  reference  to  any  act,  at 
any  time,  in  any  place,  or  to  any  law,  or  any  clauae  in 
the  constitution  supposed  to  be  violated.  Against  such 
a  condemnation  argiiment  is  impossible,  for  issues  are 
impracticable.  I  limit  myself  to  the  broad,  emphatk 
denial  of  the  truth  and  validity  of  any  thing  tliat  can  be 
specified  under  this  vague  denunciation.  I  pronounce 
myself  and  my  friends  to  be  now  standing  ready,  cdial- 
lenging  and  defying  any  specification  under  this  resolu- 
tion, and  waiting  to  impale  and  transfix  it  the  moment  it 
is  produced.  And  here  I  conclude  this  heady  and  hold 
my  second  proposition  to  be  completely  established; 
namely,  that  the  charge  of  violating  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution was  unfounded  and  erroneous  in  point  of  fact* 
and  that  the  condemnation  of  the  President  wa%  there- 
fore, as  unjust  and  unrighteous  as  it  was  illegal,  irregu- 
lar, and  unconstitutional. 

III.  I  pass  on  to  the  third  proposition,  which  affirms 
the  vagueness  and  ambiguity  of  the  resolve  as  adopted, 
and  presents  some  of  the  evils  resulting  from  such  an 
indefinite  mode  of  condemnation.     It  is  in  these  words: 

<*  And  whereas  the  said  resolve,  as  adopted,  was  un- 
certain and  ambiguous,  containing  nothing  but  a  loose 
and  floating  charge  for  derogating  from  the  laws  and 
constitution,  and  assuming  ungranted  power  and  au- 
thority in  the  late  executive  proceedings  in  relation  to 
the  public  revenue,  without  specifying  in  what  part  of 
the  executive  proceedings,  or  what  part  of  the  public 
revenue,  was  intended  to  be  referred  to,  or  what  parts 
of  the  laws  and  constitution  were  supposed  to  have 
been  infringed,  or  in  what  part  of  the  Union,  or  at  what 
period  of  his  administration,  these  late  proceedings 
were  supposed  to  have  taken  place;  thereby  putting 
each  Senator  at  liberty  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolve  upon 
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wk.  teparate  and  secret  reason  of  his  own,  and  leavings 
«.l^e  ground  of  the  Senate's*  judgment  to  be  guessed  at 
by  the  public,  and  to  be  differently  and  diversely  inter- 
(>  reted  by  individnal  Senators,  according  to  the  private 
sa  fid  particular  understandine^  of  each;  contrary  to  all  the 
^ntls  of  justice,  and!  to  all  the  forms  of  legal  and  judi- 
cial proceedings;  to  the  gr^t  prejudice  of  the  accused, 
iNrho  could  not  ktiow  against  what  to  defend  hinwetf;  and 
^o  the  loss  of  senatorial  respansibitity,  by  shielding  Sena- 
^<»r8  from  public  accountability,  fur  making  up  a  judg- 
vnent  upon  grounds  which  the  public  cannot  know,  and 
^arhichy  if  known,  might  prove  to  be  insufficient  in  law, 
or  unfounded  in  fact." 

When   he  had  read  this  proposition,  Mr.  B.  said,  is 
^his  a  true  description  of  the  Senate's  judgment?     Can 
%%.  be  possible  that  this  elevated  body,  intended  by  the 
constitution  to  be  the  gravest  assembly  on  earth,  could 
Have  so  far  sported  with  its  own  responsibility,  and  with 
the  rights  of  an  accused  person,  as  to  deliver  a  sentence 
of  condemnation  so  void  of  form  as  this  description  an- 
Yiotinces?    The  question  is  a  grave  one,  and  the  answer 
dltouM  be  the  best  which  the  nature  of  the  case  ean  pos- 
sibly admit  of.    Inspection  is  the  best  answer  which  the 
case  admits  of.     It  is  a  case  for  the   inspection  of  the 
Tccord;  for  trying  the  record  by  itself.    Here  it  is;  read, 
listen,  and  judge: 

••  Remived,  That  the  President,  in  the  late  executive 
proceedings  in  relation  to  the  revenue,  has  assumed 
npon  himself  authority  and  power  not  conferred  by  the 
constitution  and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both." 

Vagfue,  vague,  vague,  uncertain,  ambiguous,  decep- 
tive, amphibological,  and  the  highest  illustration  of  that 
-Cynic's  sarcasm,  who  defined  language  to  bean  art  con- 
ferred upon  man  to  enable  his  tongue  to  conceal  his 
thoughts.  Surely  the  very  thing  is  concealed  here  which 
M  the  only  thing  that  ought  to  be  known,  namely,  the 
-specific  act  which  constitutes  the  violation  of  law  and 
constitution  intended  to  be  fastened  on  the  President. 

I  do  not  dilate  upon  the  use  and  necessity  of  precise 
allegation  in  criminal  accusation.     The  time,  the  place, 
and  the  act,  are  the  essence  of  the  charge,  and  can  never 
be  dispensed  with.     The  instinct  of  justice  in  every  hu- 
man bosom  recognises  this;  the  forms  of  criminal  pro- 
ceeding in  all  countries  of  law  and  order  prescribe  it; 
and  the  mover  of  this  condemnation  admitted  it,  by  his 
repeated  attempts  to  give  specifications,  and  by  his  tardy 
abandonment  of  that  attempt  at  the  last  moment,  at  the 
end  of  one  hundred  days'  debate,  when  the  sentence  of 
condemnation  could  no  longer  be  delayed,  without  losing 
the  benefit  of  it  at  the  impending  elections,  and  when  it 
was  indisputably  known  that  no  majority,  not  even  the 
party  majority  which   then  prevailed  in  this  chamber, 
could  be  brought  to  unite  in  any  act  of  illegal  conduct 
which   the  genius  of  the  mover  could  impute  to  the 
President.     I  will  not  dilate  upon  this  plain  point,  but  I 
will  produce  an  example  from  our  own  history  to  show 
with  what  precise  allegation  of  time,  place,  and  act, 
violations  of  law  were  charged  upon  executive  officers 
in  the  earlier  age  of  our  republic. 

I  read  from  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1793.  They  are  the  resolutions  submitted  by 
Mr.  Giles,  of  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  impeaching 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  General  Hamilton,  and 
are  in  these  words: 

"  lieaoloed.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
violated  the  law  passed  the  4lh  of  August,  1790,  making 
appropriation  ofcertain  moneys  authorized  to  be  borrow- 
ed by  the  same  law,  in  the  follow'mg  particular,  to  wit: 
•*  1.  By  applying  a  certain  portion  of  the  principal 
borrowed  to  the  payment  of  interest  falling  due  upon 
the  principal,  which  was  not  authorized  by  that  or  any 
other  law. 

**2.  By  drawing  a  part  of  the  same  moneys  into  the 
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United  States,  without  the  instructions  of  the  President 
ofthe  United  States." 

Here  all  is  open,  manly,  and  intelligible.  Mr.  Giles 
tells  what  he  means,  and  commits  himself  upon  the  issue. 
General  Hamilton  knows  what  he  is  charged  with;  the 
House  knows  what  to  proceed  upon;  and  the  pubKc 
knows  for  what  to  hold  the  accused  to  his  defence,  the 
accuser  to  his  proofs,  the  House  to  its  justice,  and  all  the 
parties  to  their  official  accountability  to  their  con- 
stituents. Compare  this  resolve  against  President  Jack- 
son with  the  resolve  of  Mr.  Giles,  and  see  how  dif- 
ferent in  the  essential  particulars  of  criminal  accusation. 
The  general  charge  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  that  of 
violating  law,  and  acting  without  authority;  yet  the 
resolves  are  totally  different;  one  all  precision,  the 
other  all  ambiguity.  In  one,  every  word  a  declaration 
of  fact  or  law,  on  which  precise  issues  might  be  taken; 
in  the  other,  every  word  a  problem,  and  susceptible  of 
as  many  meanings  as  there  were  tongues  to  debate  it. 
Like  the  oracular  responses  ofthe  Pythian  Apollo,  they 
seemed  to  be  selected  for  their  amphibology,  and  be- 
cause any  meaning  and  every  meaning  which  might  be 
required  or  forbid,  might  be  affirmed  or  denied  under 
them.  Try  them  by  their  sense  and  import.  *'  Late 
executive  proceedings."  Here  are  three  words,  and 
three  ambiguities.  1.  "Late."  How  late?  one  year, 
two  years,  five  or  ten  years  ago?  2.  "  Kxecutive." 
What  part  of  the  executive?  the  Chief  Magistrate,  or 
one  of  the  heads  of  Departments?  3.  "The  public 
revenue."  What  part  of  it?  That  in  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  the  deposite  banks,  or  in  a  state  of 
collection  in  South  Carolina^  I  defy  any  man  to  affix 
any  definite  idea  to  either  of  these  terms,  or  to  take  any 
issue  upon  them.  All  is  uncertain,  ambigtious,  proble- 
matical; nothing  is  clear  but  the  abandonment  of  all  that 
related  to  Mr.  Duane,  Mr.  Taney,  the  removal  of  the 
deposites,  the  responsibility  of  removing  them,  the  dan- 
ger to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  the  complete 
cutting  loose  from  all  connexion  with  the  Rank  of  the 
United  States,  whose  wrongs  had  solely  occupied  the 
two  previous  forms  of  the  resolution,  and  had  figured 
so  incontinently  in  the  speeches  of  all  its  friends.  All 
this  is  abandoned ;  alt  mention  of  the  bank  is  dropped. 
Instead  of  it,  the  vague  charge  is  substitutefl,  which  has 
been  so  often  pointed  out  to  the  notice  of  the  Senate; 
and,  under  this  general  denunciation,  »  general  verdict 
was  procured  by  a  new  species  of  individual  contribu- 
tion, something  like  a  subscription  list,  or  pony  purse 
of  accusation,  in  which  each  one  put  in  according  to  his 
will  and  his  means. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  had  adduced  this  instance  of  criminal 
accusation,  this  charge  against  General  Hamilton,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  precise  allegations  were 
indispensable  in  such  cases;  but  it  was  also  available  and 
eminently  applicable  for  another  purpose;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  corrupt,  wicked,  or  improper 
motives  were  not  necessary  to  be  alleged  in  proceeding 
against  an  officer  for  an  impeachable  offence.  The 
design  of  Mr.  Giles  was  to  impeach  General  Hamilton, 
and  for  tliat  purpose  he  charges  him  with  a  naked  viola- 
tion of  law,  without  the  slightest  imputation  of  an  improp- 
er motive,  and  without  the  smallest  allegation  of  injury 
to  the  public.  It  is  a  case  in  point;  and,  added  to  the 
cases  of  the  judges  Chase  and  Pickering,  is  conclusive 
to  show,  that  even  where  a  regular  and,  formal  impeach- 
ment is  intended,  no  averment,  under  our  constitution, 
of  criminal  motives,  or  public  detriment,  need  be  al- 
leged. 

Mr.  President,  the  public,  and  even  the  Senate,  have 
heard  much,  of  late  years,  of  a  certain  doctrine  in  politics 
called  non-committal,  and  it  has  generally  been  present- 
ed in  a  very  unenviable  and  undesirable  point  of  view. 
Some  .have  .even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  scorned 
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the  character  of  an  uncoiDinitted  man;  and  a  certain  gen- 
tleman thai  you  and  I  wot  of  has  been  conaplcuoualy 
paraded,  in  speeches  and  gazettes,  as  the  founder  of  the 
oon-committai  school,  and  the  original  of  the  portrait 
which  has  been  drawn  of  an  uncommitted  man.     Of  the 
justice,  the  propriety,  the  truth,  and  the  decency,  of 
what  has  beed  said  and  published  of  that  gentleman,  on 
that  point,  it  is  not  my  purpose,  in  this  place,  to  make 
a  question,  nor  would  it,  I  presume,  be  your  pleasure 
to  decide.   I  pretermit  that  labor}  and,  proceeding  upon 
the  assumption  of  his  opponents,  that  the  aforesaid  gen- 
tleman was  actually  the  founder  of  the  aforesaid  school, 
1  have  to  remark  that  it  seems  to  me  that,  like  other 
great  inventors,  he  is  in  danger  of  being  robbed  of  tlie 
glory  of  his  discovery  by  the  improvements  which  are 
made  by  others  upon  his  invention.    So  far  as  1  under- 
stand the  institutes  of  the  original  school,  the  right  of 
non>committal  extended  no  further  than  to  problems  in 
politics;  it  did  not  embrace  cases  of  law  and  morality, 
nor  extend  to  the  conduct  of  judges  and  Senators!    But 
who  can  stop  the  march  of  improvement?    Who  can 
limit  the  genius  of  the  scholar?    Who  can  baffle  the  art 
of  the  cunning  imitator?    Already  the  doctrine  of  non- 
committal has  made  its  way  to  the  judgment  seat — to 
this  chamber,  and  to  this  very  case.   The  Senate  refuses 
to  commit  itself  upon  the  question,  of  what  it  is  that  they 
have  condemned  President  Jackson  for!     They  not  only 
refuse  to  commit  themselves  for  the  grounds  of  that 
judgment,  but  they  revoke  the  committal  which  they 
had   partly  made.     They  withdraw  every  thing  upon 
which  they  could  be  held  to  their  accountability.     They 
haul  in,  back  out,  cut  loose,  and  run  away,  from  their 
own  attempt  to  specify  the  guilt  of  President  Jackson; 
and  then  condemn  him  in  a  general  verdict,  made  up  by 
compromise,  and  unable  to  bear  the  test  of  any  one 
specification   whatever.      Yes,  sir,  made   up  by  com- 
promise !   fur  who  of  us  that  were  then  in  this  chamber 
that  does  not  remember  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
of  the  closing  scene?  the  peripatetic  movements  which 
took  place  among  members?  the  crossing  to  and  fro  on 
this  floor?  the  consultations  and  the  whisperings?  the 
fixing  and  altering,  the  writing  and  rubbing  out,  the 
oflering  and  withdrawing,  the  tearing  4ip  and  beginning 
anew,  which  went  on  in  this  chamber,  to  the  delay  of 
the  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  until  a  set  of  phrases 
were  collected,^  by  contribution  from  different  parts  of 
this  floor,  sufficiently  non-committal  to  embrace  all  who 
were  willing  to  condemn  the  President,  without  being 
able  to  tell  for  what?    I  speak  as  an  eye  witness,  when 
1  describe  the  closing  scene  in  these  terms;  and  1  appeal 
to  forty  Senators  then  and  now  present  to  affirm  my 
statement.     And  what  say  the  laws  .of  the  land  to  the 
verdicts  obtained  by  compromise?     Utterly  reprobated; 
the  jury  reprimanded  who  gives  thcmj  their  verdict  set 
aside,  and  a  new  trial  ordered. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  B.,  examine  this  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion as  it  stands.  Examine  it  word  by  word,  and  see  if 
it  is  located  to  any  one  place,  limited  to  any  time,  or 
confined  to  any  one  act?  Will  it  not  cover  the  "  late" 
executive  proceedings  relative  to  the  revenue  in  South 
Carolina,  as  well  as  the  "late"  executive  proceedings 
relative  to  the  deposites  in  Philadelphia?  Will  it  not 
cover  the  orders  to  Commodore  Elliott  to  proceed  to 
Charleston  just  as  well  as  it  will  cover  the  order  to  Mr. 
Duane  to  quit  the  cabinet?  Would  it  not  cover  the 
removal  of  troops  to  the  South,  to  ensure  the  collection 
of  the  revenue,  just  as  well  as  it  would  cover  the  removal 
of  the  deposites  from  tlie  bank  to  prevent  the  mischiefs 
of  their  remaining  there?  Were  not  the  two  measures 
equally  complained  of  at  Charleston  and  in  Philadelphia? 
and  is  it  not  notorious,  that  when  distinguished  sons  of 
South  Carolina,  immediately  after  the  condemnation  of 
the  President,  denounced  the  lawless  tyranny  of  his 


conduct  in  public  speeches  in  Philadelphia,  meaiun;aA 
the  while  his  conduct  in  relation  to  the  revenue  in  Souifa 
Carolina,  that  the  friends  of  the  bank,  who  had  prertni' 
ly  applauded  the  President  for  that  conduct,  cbppcd, 
and  siiouted,  and  flung  their  caps  into  the  air  in  a  deli- 
rium of  exultation,  under  the  delusion  that  all  tbii  de- 
nunciation found  its  inuendo  in  the  wrongs  of  the  bisk, 
and  not  in  the  wrongs  of  South  CarolinaT  Certiis  'lti^ 
that  the  criminating  reu>lve,  which  in  tta  first  and  second 
form  was  all  bank,  in  its  third  form  cut  loose  fnn 
the  bank  entirely!  that  Mr.  Duane,  Mr.  Taney, the r- 
sponsibility,  the  deposites,  the  mother  bank  and  ks 
branches,  which  figured  exclusively  in  the  first  ud 
second  forms,  were  all  expunged  in  the  third  form!  lod 
not  one  word  retained  which  could  commit  the  wp* 
porters  of  the  resolve  to  the  name,  to  the  cause,  or  is 
the  complaints  of  the  bank ! 

I  have  described  the  scene,  faintly  described  it,  as  it 
took  place  in  this  Senate,  in  the  face  of  all  then  presesi, 
and  while  the  call  for  the  yeas  and  naya  was  delayed  to 
give  time  for  making  up  the  phraseology  of  the  resolu- 
tion. It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  explain  the  reaioB 
why  it  came  to  pass  that  this  business  of  fixing  the  nos* 
committal  phrases  of  the  resolve  was  postponed  to  tbe 
last  moment,  and  then  had  to  be  transacted  by  comuhi' 
tions  and  whisperings  in  the  Senate.  Tbe  reason,  sirj  m 
this;  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1833  -% 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  appear  to  have  commenced  an  attack 
upon  the  people,  the  property,  and  the  Governoiest 
of  the  United  States.  The  bank  created  a  presnre; 
the  Senate  excited  a  panic;  and  the  spring  elect^ 
in  New  York  and  Virginia  were  tbe  first  and  prifi- 
cipal  objects  of  both.  The  bank  sent  out  her  ordento 
call  in  debts  and  break  up  exchanges;  the  Senate  brougbt 
in  its  resolution  to  condemn  President  Jackson  foraviO' 
lation  of  the  laws  and  constitution;  and,  under  tlie  com- 
bined action  of  this  double  process,  the  price  of  all  prop- 
erty was  sunk,  and  the  public  mind  agitated  and  ahra- 
ed,  until  a  fictitious  panic  was  produced.  Tbe  open- 
tiou  was  kept  up,  the  bank  screwing  tighter  and  tight- 
er, and  the  alarm  guns  firing,  and  the  tocsin  ringing  laH' 
er  and  louder  in  the  Senate,  until  the  pressure  baJ 
reached  its  lowest  point  of  depression,  and  the  panic  itt 
highest  point  of  culmination,  and  the  important  electionsi 
of  New  York  and  Virginia  were  just  at  hand,  and  ere- 
ry  thing  was  ripe  for  the  final  blow.  The  condem- 
nation of  the  President  before  those  electiousi  and 
and  at  the  moment  of  their  commencement,  was  ibji 
final  blow,  and  the  exact  moment  for  striking  it  had  arri- 
ved on  Friday,  the  28th  day  of  March.  That  was  tbe 
day,  for  it  was  the  last  day  that  it  could  be  done  in  time  to 
have  its  effect.  Monday  was  the  first  day  of  Aprilt  ^ 
the  great  elections  were  to  begin;  it  was  therefore  in- 
dispensable that  the  news  of  the  condemnation  of  lbs 
President  should  leave  Washington  a  few  days  before 
the  first  of  April,  in  order  to  reach  in  time  the  more  re* 
mote  election  grounds  in  the  great  States  of  New  Vori 
and  Virginia,  and  to  have  its  effect  upon  those  election* 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  debate  on  the  condemnatory 
resolution  was  delayed,  protracted,  prolonged,  and  span 
out  from  the  26th  of  December  to  the  28ih  of  Harob 
and  then  passed  In  the  hurry  and  precipitation  wbicb 
produced  that  scene  of  consultation  and  of  wbisperiogi 
of  running  to  and  fro,  of  putting  in,  and  striking  ouS  « 
offtimg  and  withdrawing,  which  was  then  witnessed  m 
the  Senate,  and  which  ended  in  the  engendering  of  tW 
unrivalled  specimen,  that  ne  pius  ultra  producUoOt  vm 
chef  d'auvre,  and  everlasting  'masterpiece  of  tl»e  non- 
committal policy,  which  now  stands  upon  y^^  i^^' 
nal  as  a  judgment  of  condemnation  against  Fresiden* 
Jackson. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  was  an  enemy  to  monopolies,  andmus* 
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xpress  his  ilissatiafaction  to  them,  in  whatsoever  shape 
tiey  were  presented  to  his  view.      Here  was  a  monopo- 
ly a  new  and  strange  monopoly;  it  was  a  monopoly  of 
lon-committal  and  of  irresponsibility,  and  that  by  friends 
iresent  to  the  prejudice  of  their  friends  absent.     The 
[entucky  legislative  resolve,  all  the  State  legislative  re- 
olvesy  all  the  resolves  of  all  the  public  meetings,  and 
11  the  petitions  of  the  120,000  petitioners  sent  into  the 
lenatc,  were  direct  and  speci6c  in  their  charges  against 
he  President.      They  all  charged  in  direct  terms  the 
iolation  of  the  laws  and  constitution,  and  all  grounded 
heir  cliarges  upon  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Dtiane,  the  ap- 
K>intment  of  Mr.  Taney,  the  assumption  of  the  reapon- 
ibtlity,  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  and  the  danger  to 
he  liberties  of  the  people.      They  all  specified  these 
fits,  and  therefore  fully  committed  themselves,  and  now 
itand  committed  upon  them.      So  did  their  friends  and 
eaders  on  this  floor.      All  were  even  at  the  start.     All 
rere  in  the   same  predicament  up  to  the  memorable 
28ih  da^  of  March,  1834.     Up  to  that  day  all  were,  to- 
jfether  in  the  Caudifie  Ihrks;  but  now  the  leaders  and 
.he  followers    are    divided.      The  leadera   extricated 
themselves;  tKey    uncommitted   theipselves;   they  cut 
oose  from  the  bank  and  all  its  griefs  and  complaints. 
I'hey  dropped  every  thing  which  could  connect  them 
Dpon  the  record   with  the  bank  and  its    cause;  en- 
iconced  themselves  in  the  mystification  of  amphibologi- 
^1  phrases;  and  now  stand  untrammeled,  unpledged,  un- 
tied, uncommitted  and  non-committed  upon  one  single 
lUegation  of  law  or  fact  on  which  responsibility  can 
be  incurred,    or  an  issue    can  be  taken.        This    is 
wrong.     The  leaders  should  never  desert  their  follow- 
ers; tUey  should  never  leave  their  deluded  associates  in 
Lhe  lurch.     The  military  man  shares  the  fate  of  his  sol- 
diers; he  saves  them,  or  dies  with  them!     The  politician 
should  do  the  same.     No  monopoly  of  escape  is  allow- 
ed to  one  any  more  than  to  the  other.     Here  is  a  case 
for  sympathy  and  relief,  for  interposition  and  help.  The 
followers  should  be  allowed  to  escape  with  the  leaders; 
they  should  be  allowed  to  cut  loose  from  the  bank;  they 
should  be  permitted  to  uncommit  themselves!  and  for 
that  purpose  should  have  leave  to  withdraw  and  amend! 
to  amend,  by  striking  out  every  thing  that  relates  to  the 
deposites,  the  Secretaries,  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
the  responsibility,  &c.,  and  float  at  large  upon  the  un- 
definable  and  intangible  denunciation  of  **  the  late  ex- 
ecutive proceeding^  in  relation  to  the  revenue!" 

IV.  My  fourth  proposition  applies  to  the  doctrine  of 
legal  implications,  and  affirms  that  what  has  been  with- 
drawn upon  objection,  cannot  afterwards  be  understood, 
by  implication,  to  remain  a  part  of  the  record.  The 
proposition,  for  its  better  understanding,  will  be  read, 
u  in  these  words  : 

"And  whereas  the  specifications  contained  in  the  first 
and  second  forms  of  the  resolve,  having  been  objected 
to  m  debate,  and  shown  to  be  insufficient  to  sustain  the 
charges  they  were  adduced  to  support,  and  it  being  well 
i^**"**^  that  no  majority  could  be  obtained  to  vote  for 
the  said  specifications,  and  the  same  having  been  actual- 
ly withdrawn  by  the  mover  in  the  face  of  the  whole  Sen- 
^^*  in  consejquence  of  such  objection  and  belief,  and 
before  any  vote  taken  thereupon,  the  said  specifications 
could  not  afterwards  be  admitted  by  any  rule  of  parlia- 
jftentary  practice,  or  by  any  principle  of  legal  implica- 
"oiji  secret  intendment,  or  mental  reservation,  to  remain 
jnd  continue  a  part  of  the  written  and  public  resolve 
l^oin  which  they  were  thus  withdrawn;  and,  if  they  could 
flf  ^  admitted,  ihcy  would  not  be  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  charges  therein  conUined." 

>he  proposition  contains  three  points:  1st.  An  af- 
°^l«on.  2d.  A  rule  of  law.  3d.  An  issue  offered.  The 
ib  t"*?*^**'  in  part,  is  proved  by  the  record,  namely, 

^^  ^he  specifications  of  President  Jackson's  supposed 


illegal  and  unconstitutional  conduct  were  all  withdrawn; 
and  the  remainder  of  it,  namely,  that  they  were  with- 
drawn because  no  majority,  not  even  a  party  one,  could 
be  got  to  vote  for  them,  can  be  proved  by  the  Senators 
then  and  now  present.  The  rule  of  law  is  too  clear  for 
argument.  It  is  known  to  every  apprentice  to  the  law, 
that  what  is  given  up  upon  the  face  of  the  record  can- 
not be  retained,  as  a  part  of  the  case,  by  any  fiction  of 
pleading,  legal  intendment,  constructive  implication, 
mental  reservation,  or  supposititious  reintegration  what- 
soever. The  issue  is  open  and  bold,  that,  if  the  specifi- 
cations can  be  saved  by  implication,  they  are  insuffi- 
cient to  justify  the  condemnation;  and  to  the  trial  of 
this  issue  we  challenge  and  defy  the  whole  power  of 
the  opposition. 

y.  My  fifth  proposition  affirms  the  total  impropriety 
and  the  particular  unconstitutionality  of  the  Senate's 
proceeding  against  President  Jackson.  It  is  in  these 
words: 

*<And  whereas  the  Senate  being  the  constitutional 
tribunal  for  the  trial  of  the  President  when  charged  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  offences  against  the 
laws  and  the  constitution,  the  adoption  of  the  said  re- 
solve before  any  impeachment  was  preferred  by  the 
House  was  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House,  a 
violation  of  the  constitution,  a  subversion  of  justice,  a 
prejudication  of  a  question  which  might  legally  come 
before  the  Senate,  and  a  disqualification  of  that  body  to 
perform  its  constitutional  duty  with  fairness  and  impar- 
tiality, if  the  President  should  thereafter  be  regularly 
impeached  by  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  same 
offence." 

In  this  proposition,  said  Mr.  B.,  I  take  my  stand  upon 
the  same  ground  which  I  took  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Barry 
in  February,  1831,  and  in  the  case  of  President  Jackson 
in  January,  1834.  What  I  said  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Barry, 
five  years  ago,  has  been  read;  what  I  said  in  the  case  of 
President  Jackson,  two  years  ago,  will  be  read  now.  It 
is  done  for  two  purposes:  first,  to  show  that  we  stand 
upon  the  same  ground  now  which  we  occupied  then; 
and  next,  to  let  it  be  seen  that  the  expunging  process 
is  no  af^er-thought  with  us;  and  that  gentlemen  are  not 
allowed  to  take  a  distinction  between  expunging  now 
and  expunging  then;  their  power  alone  having  prevented 
the  expurgation  at  the  same  session,  the  same  day,  and 
the  same  instant,  at  which  the  unjust  and  unrighteous 
sentence  was  passed. 

Mr.  B.  here  read  from  the  debate  of  February,  1834: 

**  Mr.  Benton  said  that  the  first  of  these  resolutions 
contained  impeachable  matter,  and*was  in  fact,  though 
not  in  form,  a  direct  impeachment  of  the  President.  He 
recited  the  constitutional  provision,  that  the  President 
might  be  impeached,  1,  for  treason;  2,  for  bribery;  3, 
for  other  high  crimes;  4,  for  misdemeanors;  and  said 
that  the  first  resolution  charged  both  a  high  crime  and  a 
misdemeanor;  the  crime,  in  violating  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution, in  seizing  upon  illegal  and  ungranted  power 
over  the  public  treasury,  to  the  danger  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people;  the  misdemeanor,  in  dismissing  the  lata 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  office.  Mr.  B.  said  that 
the  terms  of  the  resolution  were  sufficiently  explicit  to 
define  a  high  crime  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitu- 
tion, without  having  recourse  to  the  arguments  and  dec* 
larations  used  by  the  mover  of  the  resolution  in  illustra- 
tion of  his  meaning;  but  if  any  doubt  remained  on  that 
head,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
argument,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  compared 
the  President's  conduct  to  that  of  Cxsar  in  seising  the 
public  treasure  in  Rome,  to  aid  him  in  putting  an  end 
to  the  liberties  of  hia  country;  and  every  Senator,  in  vo- 
ting upon  it,  would  vote  as  directly  upon  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  President  as  if  he  was  responding  to  the 
question  of  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  in  the  concluding  scena 
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of  a  formal  impeachment.    We  are,  then,  said  Mr.  B., 
trying  an  impeachment!     But  hovrf    The  congtitution 
gives  to  the  Honse  of  Representatives  the  sole  power  to 
originate  impeaehments;  yet  we  nriginaie  this  impeach- 
ment ourselves.     The  constitution  gives  the  accused  a 
right  to  be  present;  but  he  is  not  here.     It  requires  the 
Senate  to  be  sworn  as  judges;  but  we  are  not  so  sworn. 
It  requires  the  Cliief  Justice  of  the  United  States  to  pre- 
side when  the  President  is  tried;  but  the  Chief  Justice 
is  not  here  presiding.     It  gives  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives  a  right  to  be  present,  and  to  manage  the  prose- 
cution; but  neither  the  House  nor  its  managers  attend 
this  proceeding.     It  requires  the  forms  of  criminal  jus- 
tice to  be  strictly  observed;  yet  all  these  forms  are  neg- 
lected, or  violated.     It  is  a  proceeding  without  law, 
without  justice,  without  precedent!  in  which  the  Chief 
Magistrate  oF  the  republic  is  to  be  tried  without  being 
heard,  and  in  which  his  accusers  are  to  act  as  his  judges." 
This  is  what  I  said  two  years  ago.     I  choose  to  refer 
to  it  as  then  said,  and  to  repeat  it  now,  first,  to  show 
that  mv  present  opinions  of  the  conduct  of  the  Senate 
were  formed,  two  years  ago,  and  fully  expressed  then, 
fthd  are  not  the  creation  of  subsequent  events  and  after- 
thoughts; and,  secondly,   that  the   specificattcms  tlien 
made  were  laid  hold  of,  and  expressly  objected  to,  as 
showing  the  impeachment  character  of  the  resolution; 
■c  that  the  proof  is  clear  that  they  were  withdrawn  to 
avoid  objections  which  cotild  not  be  answered,  and  on 
*  which  votes  could  not  be  taken.     I  thus  show  that  the 
opinions  expressed  in  this  fifth  proposition  are  as  old  as 
the  commencement  of  the  Senate's  proceeding  sgainst 
the  President;  and  what  in,  perhaps,  more  material,  I 
have  shown  from  the  resolutions  ptoposed  in  the  Ken- 
tucky Legislature,  in  the  case  of  Judge  Innis,  that  they 
were  expressed  by  others  long  before  I  had  any  occasion 
to  form  opinions  upon  such  subjects.     I  will  place  my 
proposition  by  the  side  of  that  resolution,  and  leave  it  to 
any  one  to  show  a  difference,  except  in  the  circumstance 
that  makes  the  conduct  of  the  Senate  many  ten  thousand 
times  more  censurable  than  the  conduct  of  the  Kentucky 
General  Assembly. 

It  was  thus,  Mr.  President,  that  I  challenged  the  un- 
constitutionality of  the  Senate's  proceeding  on  the  mo- 
tnent  of  the  firnt  introduction  of  this  fatal  resolution.     I 
did  fco  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  its  total  infringe- 
ment of  the  constitution.     I  knew  then,  and  I  know 
now,  what  was  due  to  the  Senate,  and  what  was  impli- 
cated of  myself  in  the  expression  of  such  an  opinion.     1 
knew  that  I  spoke  under  a  just  and  mighty  responsibili- 
ty to  that  enlightened  discernment  and  high  moral  sense 
of  the  community  which  no  man  may  be  permitted  to 
disregard,  and  which  is  so  prompt  to  perceive,  and  so 
able  to  avenge,  the  outrage  of  unjust  accusation.  1  knew 
that  the  charge  mtist  be  made  good,  or  recoil  upon  its 
author;  and  I  went  on  at  that  time  to  justify  the  chal- 
lenge which  I  had  made.     Will  the  Senate  indulge  me 
In  the  reading  of  a  few  words  of  what  I  then  said,  and 
^hich  will  stand  for  a  part  of  my  speech  now  ?    This  is 
the  part  which  I  beg  leave  to  repeat: 
Mr.  B.  then  read  from  the  same  debate: 
<*  Mr.  Benton  called  upon  the  Senate  to  consider  well 
what  they  did,  before  they  proceed  further  in  the  con- 
-sideration  of  this  resolution.     He  called  upon  them  to 
consider  what  was  due  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
whose  privilege  was  invaded,  and  who  had  a  right,  and 
which   had  a  right,  to  send  a  message  to  the  Senate 
complaining  of  the  proceeding  and  demanding  its  aban- 
donment.   He  conjured  them  to  consider  what  was  due 
to  the  President,  who  was  thus  to  be  tried  in  his  absence 
for  a  most  enormous  crime — what  was  due  to  the  Senate 
itself  in  thua  combining  the  incompatible  characters  of 
accusers  and  judges,  and  which  would  itself  be  judged 
by  Europe  and  America.    He  dwelt  particularly  on  the 


figure  which  the  Senate  would  make  in  going  on  vitli 
the   consideration   of  this   resolution.     It  accuifd  tbe 
President  of  viuht'mgthe  constitution,  and  itself  cnimul- 
ted  twenty  violations  of  the  same  constitution  in  mknf 
the  accusation!    It  accused  him  of  violating  a  single  tav, 
and  itself  violated  all  tlie  laws  of  criminal  justice  in  proi> 
ecuting  him  for  it!     It  charged  him  with  conduct  din- 
gerous  to  tlie  liberties  of  the  people;  and  inunediatrly 
trampled  upon  the  rights  of  all  citizens  in  the  grttuiton 
assumption  to  protect  them  from  that  Illusory  danger." 
Mr.  B.  would  close  this  head.     It  was  a  painful  we. 
It  was  a  pointed  and  severe  condemnation  of  the  Senate'i 
conduct;  but  not  more  so  than  had  been  pronounced  ii 
Kentucky  in  a  case  many  thousand  degrees  belov  ty 
culpability  of  the  present  one.    Mr.  H.  would  confromhii 
proposhion  with  the  concluding  resolve  in  tbe  Kenlocki 
case,  and  appeal  to  all  candid  men  to  say  if  the  censire 
then  pronounced  is  not  many  ten  thousand  times  more 
applicable  to  the   Senate,  who  are  the  constitutioial 

triers  of  President  Jackson,  than  to  the  Kentucky  G«i«- 
al  Assembly,  who  were  not  the  triers  of  Judge  Innis. 
TJit/ifih  proposition.       I    T%e  Kentucky  resolutien. 
"The  Senate  boitig  the  con-      "That   the  consiituiion  iiJ 

Btitutional  tribunal  for  the  trial 

of  the  Premdent  when  charged 

by  the  HoQse  of  Representa- 

lives  with  offencea  against  the 

laws  and  conatitution,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  said  resolution  be- 
fore any  impeachment  waa  pre- 
ferred   by    the    House,   woa    o 

breach  of  the  p:ivilegCAof  the 

House,  a  violation  of  the  const!- 

tiition,  a  subTersion  of  justice, 

a    prejudication  of   a   question 

which  might  eome  before   the 

Senate,  and  a  disqualification  of 

that  body  to  perform  its  consti- 

Uilional  duty  with  fairness  and 

impartiality,   if  the   President 

should  be  afterwords  regularly 

impeached   by   the     House    of 

RepresenUitlvea  for  the   samp 

offence." 

VI.  Mr.  B.  took  up  his  sixth  proposition,  and  reid  t- 
*«  And  whereas  the  temperate,  respectful,  and  trp'' 
mentative  defence  and  protest  of  the  President  *g»>wj 
the  aforesaid  proceedings  of  the  Senate  was  rejected  iw 
repulsed  by  that  body,  and  was  voted  to  be  a  breach  ol 
its  privileges,  and  was  not  permitted  to  be  enterw  oj 
its  journal,  or  printed  among  its  documents,  whrte«« 
memorials,  petitions,  resolves,  and  remonstrances  tp^ 
the  President,  however  violent  or  unfounded,  '"^  , 
culated  to  inflame  the  people  against  him,  were  ooff 
and  honorably  received,  encomiastically  comnif")Y 
upon  in  speeches,  read  at  the  table,  ordered  to  be  pfj^' 
ed  with  the  long  list  of  names  attached,  referred  toW 
Finance  Committee  for  consideration,  filed  away  sJ^jC 
the  public  archives,  and  now  constitute  a  part  of  Vif 
public  documents  of  the  Senate,  to  be  handed  dosrn  to 
the  latest  posterity."  . 

Resuming  his  speech,  Mr.  B.  went  on  to  ssy  th»l/y 
statements  in  this  proposition  were  merely  histories. 


lau-9  of  the  land,  secaring  b 
each  citizen,  whether  in  oro« 
of  office,  a  ftir  and  iinparwl 
trial,  whether  by  impesehai* 
or  at  coiBinon  law,  the  ex»"- 
pie  of  a  legfalatire  body,  be 
fore  the  coromcncementaf »»! 
pnisecution,  e  x  pressing  an  cf.»- 
ion  upon  the  guill  or  iDiK>cf«« 
of  an  implicated  indir««»5 
wonid  tend  to  subvert  lb*/**,; 
damental  principles  alj«f*«^'- 


and  intended  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  t™"?^ "i 
which  the  defence  of  the  President  was  repulsed,  »"^^ 
the  attacks  of  his  assailants  were  received.  Th?  P/^. 
of  the  main  Allegations  will  be  found  in  the  journaH  «^ 
the  session  of  1833-'34i  but  what  that  journal  does"? 
show,  and  what  no  history  can  ever  adequately  1'" 
the  violence  and  fury  with  which  the  P'^?*^*"!,!^ 
denounced,  and  his  protest  stigmatized,  durin{|:  *>■  ""^ 
period.  It  was  a  period  which  covered  the  P'*irf'!i^ 
the  Virginia  elections,  wliich,  protracted  througn 
month  of  April  in  that  State,  are  extended  in  *]r 
instances  into  the  month  of  May.     The  debftte  m  ^ 
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enate  on  the  protest  was  calculated  for  the  meridian  of 
lat  State,  and  spread  over  the  three  weeks  that  the 
imainin^  elections  had  to  continue;  and  during  all  that 
me  a  daily  torrent  of  invective  was  poured  upon  his 
ead,  and  language  the  most  furious  and  contumelious 
ras  lavished  upon  him,  exhibiting,  perhaps,  a  degree 
f  virulence,  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  had  just  been 
wing  as  juflgesy  never  before  witnessed  in  our  America, 
ever  seen  in  England  since  the  time  that  Jeffries  rode 
lie  western  circuit,  and  never  seen  in  France  before  or 
ince  the  time  when  the  revolutionary  tribunal  sat  in 
uilgment  upon  the  noblest  spirits  of  the  country,  and 
ailed  up,  to  be  insulted  at  the  bar,  those  whom  it 
lismissed  to  be  detruncated  on  tlie  scaffold.  This  scene 
nded  in  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  which  will  be 
i>unil  at  page  253  of  the  Senate  Journal  for  the  session 
if  1833-'34:  •«  That  the  aforesaid  protest  is  a  breach  of 
he  privileges  of  the  Senate,  and  that  it  be  not  entered 
m  the  journals." 

A  breach  of  their  privileges!     The  attempt  of  the 
Presiden»,  after  sentence  pronounced  upon  him,  to  show 
hat  it  ought  not  to  have  been  pronounced,  to  be  sol- 
emnly voted   to  he  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  this 
Senate!      What  are,  then,    our   privileges/     Is  it  the 
privilege  of  the  Senate  to  condemn  without  hearing,  and 
to  insult  whom  It  condemns?    In  the  language  of  the 
Kentucky  resoUitions,  is  it  their  privilege  to  arraign  the 
public  officer  who  may  have  committed  a  violation  of 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  Union,  and  to  fix  an 
indelible  stigma  upon  him,  without  the  forms  of  trial  or 
judicial  proceedings?    Is  it  their  privilege  to  consume 
the  public  treasure  and  the  public  time  in  investigating 
wbjecU  not  within  their  sphere?     Is  it  their  privilege 
to  violate  the  right  to  that  fair  and  impartial  trial  which 
the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  land  have  secured 
to  every  citizen,  in  or  out  of  office,  whether  triable  by 
impeachment  or  at  common  law?     Is  it  their  privilege 
to  ejrfubit  the  example  of  a  legislative  body,  before  the 
commencement  of  any  prosecution,  expressing  an  opin- 
ion upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  implicated  indi- 
vidual, and  thus  subverting  the  fundamental  principles 
of  justice?     More  than  all,  is  it  the  privilege  of  the 
Senate  to  try  the  President  of  the  United  States  upon 
charges  put  forth  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
t"  use  against  him  the  fiftpr  pages  of  accusation  furnished 
by  the  bank,  and  not  receive  one  word  of  defence  offered 
by  himself?     Is  it  the  privilege  of  the  Senate  to  act  as 
j^itnesses,  prosecutors,  and  judges,  in  the  same  case? 
Is 't  their  privilege  to  withdraw  specifications  from  the 
J^cord,  and  retain  them  in  the  mind;  to  make  a  verdict 
upon  compromise,  and  to  condemn  the  President  wilh- 
om  being  able  to  tell  for  what?     Is  it  their  privilege  to 
receive  petitions  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
P^^ple,  demanding  the  condemnation  of  the  President, 
»nu  not  hear  one  word  from  himself  in  vindication  of  his 
jnnocence?    If  these  are  the  privileges  of  the  Senate, 
jnen  has  the  President  violated  those  privileges  by  pro- 
Wmg  against  them;  if  not,  then  has  the  Senate  placed 
another  entry  upon  its  journal  which  truth  and  justice 
would  require  to  be  Uken  off. 

Mr.  President,  this  condemnation  of  President  Jack- 

■«"»  lor  violating  the  privileges  of  the  Senate,  is  a  much 

•Jwre  serious  affair  than  would  seem  to  persons  not  fa- 

"V"*'  with  parliamentary  law.     It  is  a  conviction  for  a 

nme.  for  a  crime  which  may  affect  the  independence, 

fo   *?***^"*^®'  *"^  *^®  purity,  of  the  body.    It  is  a  crime 

to  i*v      .^**'  Senate  has  a  right  to  punish  the  offender! 

,    ^■Ke  him  into  custody  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms,  to 

^^  turn  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  reprimand- 

I  •  *?^P'woncd,  or  required  to  apologize.     In  cases  of 

lgj^'*°""»ent,  the  party  is  not  bailable,  nor  can  he  be  re- 

Uon     ^^^^  habeoB  corpus;  so  that  here  is  a  condemna- 

"  of  the  President,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Senate 


could  make  the  Preudent  their  prisoner,  and  keep  him 
in  confinement  without  the  riglit  to  legal  release.  In 
England  there  is  but  one  instance  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons having  declared  the  King  to  have  violated  the 
privileges  of  Parliatkient,.  and  that  declaration  was  fol- 
lowed by  civil  war,  and  the  eventual  death  of  the  King. 
It  was  the  case  of  Charles  the  I.,  going  in  person  to  de- 
mand the  arrest  of  tha  five  members,  Hampden,  Pym, 
Holies,  Strowd,  and  Haslerig.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons voted  the  demand  to  be  a  violation  of  their 
privileges,  and  that  the  violation  of  their  privileges 
was  the  overthrow  of  Parliament.  Here  are  the 
words  of  the  resolve:  '*  That  the  violating  the  privileges 
of  Parliament  is  the  overthrow  of  Parliament;*'  and 
acted  accordingly,  for  the  civil  war  immediately  began, 
and  ended,  as  every  body  knows,  in  the  death  of  the 
King.  After  voting  that  President  Jackson  had  violated 
their  privileges,  why  not  follow  up  the  vote  to  do  some- 
thing in  vindication  of  those  privileges?  Why  not  fol- 
low out  the  judgment?  If  true,  it  ought  to  be  enforced; 
if  not  true,  it  ought  not  to  have  been  pronounced. 
Was  it  sufficient  that  the  Virginia  elections  were  im- 
pending, and  that  effect  there  would  satisfy  justice  here? 
This  was  twice  in  the  same  session  that  the  President 
was  pronounced  guilty  of  criminal  offences,  and  twice 
permitted  to  go  unpunished,  by  the  gratuitous  clenn 
ency  of  his  judges.  Yes,  sir,  gratuitous  clemency t 
pardon,  without  petition  for  mercy;  for  the  man  who 
does  not  "  stain  the  honor  of  his  country  by  making  an 
apology  for  speaking  truth  in  the  performance  of  duty," 
does  not  compromise  the  dignity  of  his  species  by  im- 
petrating  pardons  from  judges  who  condemn  without 
hearing,  and  reject  as  insult  a  protestation  of  inno- 
cence. 

YII.  Mr.  B.  took  up  his  seventh  and  last  proposition^ 
and  read  it.     It  was  in  these  words: 

'*  And  whereas  the  said  resolve  was  introduced,  de- 
bated, and  adopted,  at  a  time,  and  under  circumstances, 
which  had  the  effect  of  co-operating  with  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  in  the  parricidal  attempt  which  that 
institution  was  then  making  to  produce  a  panic  and 
pressure  in  the  country — to  destroy  the  conndence  of 
the  people  in  President  Jackson — to  paralyze  his  admin- 
istration— to  govern  the  elections— to  bankrupt  the 
State  banks — ruin  their  currency — fill  the  whole  Union 
with  terror  and  distress,  and  thereby  to  extort  from  the 
sufferings  and  alarms  of  the  people  the  restoration  of 
the  deposites  and  the  renewal  of  its  charter." 

In  support  of  this  proposition  (said  Mr.  B.)  I  propose 
to  read,  before  I  produce  the  direct  proofs,  the  predic- 
tion which  Mr.  Jefferson  made  thirty  years  ago,  and  in 
which  he  described  to  the  life,  and  foretold  to  the  let- 
ter, the  exact  conduct  of  which  the  present  Bank  of  the 
United  States  has  just  been  guilty. 

«  This  institution  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  hostility 
existing  agatnt  the  principles  and  the  form  of  our  consti- 
tution. The  nation  is  at  this  time  so  strong  and  united 
in  its  sentiments  that  it  cannot  be  shaken  at  this  mo- 
ment; but  suppose  a  series  of  untoward  events  to  occur, 
sufficient  to  bring  into  doubt  the  competency  of  a  re- 
publican Government  to  meet  a  crisis  of  great  danger, 
or  to  unhinge  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  public 
functionaries;  an  institution  like  this,  penetrating  by  its 
branches  every  part  of  the  Union,  acting  by  command 
and  in  phalanx,  may,  in  a  critical  moment,  upset  the 
Government.  1  deem  no  Government  safe  which  is 
under  the  vassalage  of  self-constituted  auUiorities,  or 
any  other  authority  than  that  of  the  nation,  or  its  regu- 
lar functionaries.  What  an  obstruction  could  not  this 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  all  its  branches,  be  in 
time  of  war!  It  might  dictate  to  us  the  peace  we  should 
accept,  or  withdraw  its  sids.  Ought  we,  then,  to  give 
furttier  growth  to  an  institution  so  powerful*  so  hostile .? 
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That  it  is  to  hostile  we  know;  first,  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  persons  composing  the  body  of 
directors  in  every  bank,  principal  or  branch,  and  those 
of  most  of  the  stockholders;  secondly,  from  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  measures  and  principles  of  the  Government, 
and  to  the  election  of  those  friendly  to  them;  thirdly, 
from  the  sentiments  of  the  newspapers  they  support. 
Now,  while  we  are  strong,  it  is  the  greatest  duty  we  owe 
to  the  safety  of  our  constitution  to  bring  this  powerful 
enemy  to  a  perfect  subordination  under  its  aathoriiies; 
and  the  first  measure  would  be  to  reduce  them  to  an 
equal  footing  only  with  other  banks,  as  to  the  favors  of 
the  Government.*' 

8uch  was  the  prediction!  the  fulfilment  took  place 
m  the  winter  of  1833-'S4,  and  we  all  beheld  it.  That 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  plotted  and  machinated 
the  panic  and  pressure  then  produced,  is  a  fact  that 
nobody  doubts  at  present,  and  few  deny.  It  was  a  plot 
against  the  Government  and  against  the  property  of  the 
country.  If  proof  was  necessai7  to  establish  the  fact, 
it  could  be  had  in  a  thousand  ways,  a  few  of  which  1 
will  now  briefly  enumerate. 

1.  There  was  no  necessity  for  the  pressure.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  bank  had  made  two  cur- 
tailments before  the  pressure,  and  had  curtailed  upwards 
of  three  millions  more  than  she  had  lost  by  ilie  removal 
of  the  deposites.  The  amount  of  deposites  on  the  first 
of  October  was  $9,868,435,  of  which  $3,0^6,561  re- 
mained  unremoved  at  the  commencement  of  the  pressure, 
and  until  it  was  over.  The  whole  removal,  then,  was 
$6,798,874.  To  meet  and  cover  this  loss,  the  bank  had 
curtailed,  by  orders  sent  out  in  August,  as  soon  as  it 
knew  the  removal  was  to  be  made,  the  sum  of  $4,066,000; 
and  in  October,  the  further  sum  of  $5,825,000,  making 
$9,868,436,  and  being  the  full  amount  of  all  the  de- 
positee, and  $22,500  over;  so  that,  to  repair  a  loss  of 
about  six  ipillions  and  three  quarters,  the  bank  had  al- 
ready called  in  about  nine  millions  and  three  quarters. 
So  well  did  the  bank  know  that  it  had  no  excuse  for 
making  a  further  curtailment  on  account  of  the  removal 
of  the  deposites,  that  it  did  not  dare  to  state  that  fake- 
hood  to  its  own  branches,  which  knew  the  truth,  but 
placed  the  third  curtailment,  which  was  ordered  in 
January,  and  produced  the  pressure,  wholly  upon  dif- 
ferent grounds,  namely,  «upon  the  new  measures  of 
hostility  understood  to  be  in  contemplation."  But  what 
places  this  point  beyond  the  power  of  guilt  itself  to 
deny,  is  that  the  whole  amount  collected  from  the  people 
during  the  pressure,  and  about  $100,000  over,  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  about  $3,500,000,  was  remitted  to 
Europe,  to  Jie  idle  in  the  hands  of  agents  there,  until 
long  afler  the  pressure  was  over. 

2.  The  parricidal  nature  of  the  bank  attacks  upon  the 
business,  the  prosperity,  the  confidence,  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  was  proved  by  the  universality  of 
its  operations,  and  the  system  of  its  efforts  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  at  the  same  time.  From  Passamsquoddy 
bay  to  Attakapas  creek,  from  the  Dismal  Swamp  in  Vir- 
ginia to  Boonslick  in  Missouri,  every  where  that  the 
bank  had  power  to  excite  and  distu  b  the  country,  the 
scene  was  the  same.  Shops  and  factories  shut;  wages 
reduced;  workmen  and  day  laborers  dismissed;  loans 

-refused  to  business  men,  and  granted  to  brokers;  the 
exchanges  doubled  at  some  points,  and  stopped  at  others; 
public  meetings  held;  the  President  denounced  for  all 
the  mischief  which  the  bank  itself  was  perpetrating; 
committees  sent  on  to  petition  Congress;  itinerant  orators 
addressing  the  people  in  the  streets,  and  on  tavern 
steps,  even  on  Sundays,  to  excite  and  exasperate  the 
people;  the  most  alarming  reports  constantly  put  in  cir- 
culation, the  whole  crowned  by  the  great  distress  jubilee 
in  the  cow-yard  at  Powelton,  in  the  purlieus  of  Philadel- 
phia; by  the  iDsuUing  repulse  of  the  select  committee  of 


the  House  of  Representatives;  and  by  the  fratermlte- 
ception  of  the  four  members  of  the  Finance  ComDittce 
of  the  Senate. 

3.  The  attacks  upon  the  credit  and  currency  of  tbe 
State  banks,  the  predictions  of  iheir  insolvency,  sndtlie 
efforts  to  make  them  so,  were  clear  proof  of  the  desiga 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  bankrupt  these ii< 
stitutions,  and  to  produce  a  scene  of  general  insolvencf 
throughout  the  Union.  This  attack  was  general,  sgiJut 
tbe  whole  six  hundred  banks  in  the  country,  but  hotieit, 
heaviest,  and  longest  continued,  against  the  banks,  sad 
especially  the  safety  fund  banks,  of  New  York.  The 
heaviest  artillery  of  the  United  States  Bank  press  vsi 
directed  against  them,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Bsak 
of  the  United  States  was  lauded,  in  its  oa'n  pubIicatieB^ 
as  the  only  check  to  the  corruption  and  political  pre- 
dominance of  the  safety  fund  system,  and  tbe  AlbsBf 
regency  which  founded  and  directed  it.  The  Qosftrrly 
Ueview,  a  periodical  published  under  the  eyes  of  tbe 
bank,  and  devoted  to  its  interests,  had  publicly  opened 
the  batteries  upon  these  points,  and  carefully  indiated 
every  separate  point  to  the  subaltern  assailants.  Here 
are  extracts  from  that  journal,  which  attest  thissssenioa, 
and  show  the  true  origin  of  all  the  assaults  upon  the 
name,  character,  institutions,  and  citizens  of  New  York, 
which  pervaded  the  Union,  and  particularly  disphyd 
themselves  in  this  chamber  during  the  whole  pasic 
session. 

From  the  March  number  Jor  1831. 

*'  Let  us,  for  example,  suppose  that  a  system  of  bank- 
ing was  adopted  for  a  State,  by  which,  under  the  colcr 
of  guarding  the  public  against  their  insolvency,  those 
institutions  were  subjected  to  a  surveillance  and  contrail 
which  were  calculated  to  make  them  feel  their  depend- 
ance  on  the  State  Governments,  and  when  this  plan  wn 
matured,  to  make  them  obsequious  to  its  will.  Would 
not  every  friend  of  the  political  purity  of  the  Slate,  and 
the  independent  spirit  of  Its  citizens,  wish  to  see  i 
scheme  of  this  character  frustrated?  And  whatHjeani 
so  conducive  as  the  Bank  of  the  United  States?" 
From  the  March  number  for  1832. 

*«  Besides  these  contrivances  to  consolidate  the  bank* 
in^  system  of  that  State  into  one  great  machine,  a  further 
concentration  of  power  is  obtained  and  vested  in  s  fe' 
individusls  around  the  seat  of  Government,*  by  means 
of  that  portion  of  the  public  revenue  appropriated  to  the 
redemption  of  the  canal  loans.  This  institution  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  leading  men  of  the  prevailing  party  m 
that  8tate;f  and  in  the  incorporating  of  the  new  banto, 
for  several  years  past,  efforts  have  been  made  to  proTwe 
in  the  distribution  of  stock  for  such  as  fraternise  with 
them  in  political  sentiment  in  the  places  where  the  new 
banks  are  located,  so  as  in  general  to  give  to  them* 
control  over  them.  The  consequence  has  been,  tliatas 
undue  share  of  banking  influence  has  been  concenti** 
ted  in  the  hands  of  the  dominant  party,  and  they  not 
stand  ready  to  control  the  banking  system  of  the  Statti 
or  in  case  the  United  Ststes  Bank  be  not  rechartered, 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  transaction  of  the  exchange 
business  " 

Mr.  B.  referred  to  the  secret  orders  sent  to  the 
branches  in  January,  1834,  for  the  third  curtailment. 
for  corroboration  of  what  he  had  said.  Theys"* 
out  with  a  myterious  annunciation  of  danger,  •'•^"^ 
telling  what  it  was;  but  in  two  of  those  orders,  the  one 
to  the  branch  at  Charleston  and  the  other  at  New;  Or- 
leans, this  danger  was  distinctly  shown  to  be  P*^*'?' 
and  to  liave  reference  to  the  overthrow  of  the  admm* 
tration,  and  that  the  pressure  ordered  at  those  p<»o*' 

•  The  Albany  regency. — Note  by  Mir,  £. 
f  The  aforesaid  regency,  ^i^e  by  Afr.  B' 
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It  to  ceftse  the  instant  the  catastrophe  was  effected, 
ere  19  an  extract  from  tbese  two  orders: 
"The  state  of  things  here  is  very  gloomy,  and  unless 
ingress  takes  some  decided  step  to  prevent  the  pro- 
■ess  of  the  troubles,  they  may  soon  outgrow  our  con- 
si.  Thus  circumstanced,  our  first  duty  is  to  the  insti- 
tion,  to  preserve  it  from  danger;  and  we  are  therefore 
xious,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  to  keep  our  business 
ilbin  manageable  limits,  and  to  make  some  sacrifice 
profif  to  entire  security.  It  is  a  moment  of  great  in- 
rest,  and  exposed  to  sudden  changes  in  public  affairs, 
liich  may  induce  the  bank  to  conform  its  policy  to 
eat.  Of  these  dangers,  sitould  any  occur,  you  will 
ve  early  advice."  (Letter  of  Mr.  Biddle  to  Mr.  Mont- 
tmery,  president  of  the  New  Orleans  branch,  dated 
nuary24th,  1834.) 

Tbe  next  is  to  Mr.  Johnson,  president  of  the  branch 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  dated  tin:  30th  January. 
lie  passage  is  this: 

"On  the  defeat  of  these  attempts  to  destroy  the 
ink  depends,  in  our  judgment,  not  merely  the  pecu- 
iry  interests,  but  the  whole  free  institutions  of  our 
untry;  and  our  determination  is,  by  even  a  temporary 
crifice  or  profit,  to  place  the  bank  entirely  beyond 
e  reach  of  those  who  meditate  its  destruction." 
Mr.  B.  said  that  these  letters  were  as  plain  as  such 
Nnmunications  could  be  expected  to  be;  in  letting  these 
infidential  and  distant  branches,  for  none  others  re- 
hired the  same  intimations,  know  that  the  bank  was  at 
ar  with  the  Government;  that  great  changes  in  public 
fairs  were  suddenly  expected;  that  the  bank  was  con- 
Dding  for  the  free  institutions  of  the  country;  and 
letnt  to  incur  temporary  sacrifices  of  property  to  incur 
tern;  and  that  as  soon  as  the  changes  took  place,  that 
to  say,  as  sooo  as  the  administration  was  overthrown, 
lese  distant  branches  should  be  informed  of  it,  and  the 
ink  would  coflform  its  policy  to  the  change;  that  is  to 
ly,  would  stop  the  pressure,  and  pour  out  its  money  in 
isns  and  accommodations,  in  support  of  tbe  party  that 
rerthrew  the  tyrant.  This  is  the  literal  and  fair  inter- 
retation  of  the  letters;  and  if  any  body  wishes  for  more 
ridence  to  convince  them  of  the  wantonness  and 
ickedness  of  the  curtailment  at  New  Orleans,  where  it 
'as  so  heavy,  a  nd  where  so  much  mischief  was  done  to 
lercbants  and  traders,  and  to  the  produce  of  the  upper 
mintry,  it  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  bank  ship- 
ed  oflT  to  Europe,  immediately,  the  whole  amount  it 
urtailed,  to  lie  in  Europe  undrawn  for  until  long  after 
lie  panic  was  over. 

That  the  design  of  this  bank  was  to  unhinge  the  confi- 
ence  of  the  people  in  their  public  functionaries,  and  to 
pset  tbe  Government,  was  proved  not  only  by  the  fero- 
ityofthe  warfore  carried  on  against  the  President,  and 
)e  House  of  Representatives  which  stood  by  him,  and 
ytbe  plaudits  showered  upon  the  Senate  which  was  st- 
icking him,  but  by  the  express  declarations  and  osten- 
itious  proclamations  of  the  bank  itself;  for  to  such  a  pitch 
f  unparalleled  audacity  was  the  impudence  of  that  in- 
titution  carried  by  its  confidence  in  its  own  moneyed 
'Ower,  and  the  co-operative  effect  of  the  Senate's  con- 
iuet,  that,  far  from  aenying,  it  boasted  and  gloried  in  its 
etermination  to  drive  the  usurper,  interloper,  and  prof- 
gate  adventurer,  aft  the  President  was  called,  from  the 
ligh  place  which  he  dishonored.  Here  is  one  of  these 
leclarations,  issued  by  the  president  of  the  bank  himself, 
nd  published  in  the  organ  of  the  bank,  the  Philadelphia 
(alional  Gazette: 
"  The  great  contest  now  waging  in  this  country  is 
etween  its  free  institutions  and  the  violence  of  the  vul- 
var despotism.  The  Government  is  turned  into  a  bane- 
ul  faction,  and  the  spirit  of  liberty  contends  against  it 
^roughout  the  country.  On  the  one  hand  is  this  mis- 
t^ble  cabal,  wUli  all  the  patronage  of  the  Executive; 


on  the  other  the  yet  unbroken  mind  and  heart  of  the 
country,  with  the  Senate  and  the  bank;  the  House  of 
Representatives,  hitherto  the  instinctive  champion  of 
freedom,  shaken  by  the  intrigues  of  the  kitchen,  hesi- 
tates for  a  time,  but  cannot  fail  before  long  to  break  its 
own  fetters  first,  and  then  those  of  the  country.  In  that 
quarrel,  we  predict  they  who  administer  the  bank  will 
shrink  from  no  proper  share  which  the  country  may  as- 
sign to  them.  Personally,  they  must  be  as  indifferent 
as  any  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  the  recharter  of  the 
bank;  but  they  will  not  suffer  themselves,  nor  the  insti- 
tution intrusted  to  them,  to  be  the  instrument  of  private 
wrong  and  public  outrage;  nor  will  th^  omit  any  effort 
to  rescue  the  institutions  of  the  country  from  being  trod- 
den under  foot  by  a  faction  of  interlopers.  To  these 
profligate  adventurers,  whether  their  power  is  displayed 
in  the  executive  or  legislative  department,  tbe  directors 
of  the  bank  will,  we  are  satisfied,  never  yield  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  an  inch  of  their  own  personal  rights  or 
their  own  official  duties;  and  will  continue  this  resistance 
until  the  country,  roused  to  a  proper  sense  of  its  dan- 
gers and  its  wrongs,  shall  drive  these  usurpers  out  of 
the  high  places  they  dishonor." 

This  public  avowal  of  the  design  of  the  bank  to  up- 
9e\  the  administration  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
developments,  and,  since  the  Princeton  address,  may  be 
considered  as  the  fixed  and  permanent  policy  of  tbe  in- 
stitution. In  that  address,  the  president  of  the  bank 
thus  holds  forth: 

"Never  desert  the  country;  never  despond  over  iti 
misfortunes.  Confront  its  betrayers',  as  madmen  are 
made  to  quail  beneath  the  stern  gaze  of  fearless  reason. 
They  will  denounce  you.  Disregard  their  outcries;  it 
is  only  the  scream  of  the  vultures  whom  they  scare  from 
their  prey.  They  will  seek  to  destroy  you.  Rejoice 
that  your  country's  enemies  are  yours.  You  can  never 
fall  more  worthily  than  in  defending  her  from  her  own 
degenerate  children.  If  overborne  by  this  tumult,  and 
the  cause  seems  hopeless,  continue  self-sustained  and 
self-possessed.  Retire  to  your  fields,  but  took  beyond 
them.  Nourish  your  spirits  with  meditation  on  the 
mighty  dead  who  have  saved  their  country.  From  your 
own  quiet  elevation,  watch  calmly  this  survile  route,  as 
its  triumph  sweeps  before  you.  The  avenging  hour  will 
at  last  come.  It  cannot  be  that  our  fr^e  nation  can  long 
endure  the  vulgar  dominion  of  ignorance  and  profligacy. 
You  will  live  to  see  the  laws  re-established;  these  ban- 
ditti will  be  scourged  back  to  their  caverns;  the  peni- 
tentiary will  reclaim  its  fugitives  in  office,  and  the  only 
remembrance  which  history  will  preserve  of  them  Is  the 
energy  with  which  you  resisted  and  defeated  them." 

The  levity  and  flippancy  with  which  the  pressure  was 
abandoned  by  the  bank  in  Philadelphia,  without  giving 
notice  to  its  friends  in  the  Senate,  was  a  circumstance  on 
which  Mr.  B.  dwelt  at  large,  not  only  to  show  the  wan- 
tonness of  the  pressure,  but  the  insolence  of  the  bank 
towards  its  friends  and  champions.  He  wished  to  recall 
to  the  recollection  of  the  Senate  the  scene  of  Friday,  the 
the  27lh  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  the  panic  session. 
It  was  a  day  of  heavy  presentation  of  distress  memorials, 
and  great  delivery  of  distress  speeches.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  alarming  days  which  the  panic  had  produced. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  rally  for  the  last  final  cflTort.  Never 
did  the  alarm  guns  fire  quicker,  the  tocsin  ring  louder, 
or  the  distress  flag  float  higher,  than  on  that  day.  The 
speeches  which  ushered  in  the  distress  memorials  might 
be  lost,  or  imperfectly  reported;  but  a  statement  of  the 
memorials  is  preserved  upon  the  journal,  and  from  that 
source  I  will  read  them  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  B.  then  read  from  the  journal  of  Friday,  the  27th 
of  June,  J  834: 

"  Mr.  Hendricks  presented  the  petition  of  upwards 
of  500  citizens  of  Marion  county,  Indiana,  disapproving 
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the  removal  oT  the  public  deposite*,  and  pnylng  a  re- 
charter  of  the  Dank  of  the  United  States." 

**  Mr.  Ewinflp  presented  the  memorial  of  103  citizena 
.of  Harrison  township,  Piqua  county,  Ohio,  disapprorin|c 
the  removal  of  the  public  money  from  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  favor  of  a  national  bank." 

'*Mr.  Tomlinson  presented  the  memorial  of  the  cit- 
izens of  Newtown,  Fairfield  county,  Connecticut,  pray- 
\ng,  as  the  only  remedy  for  ezistin|^  evils,  that  the  pub- 
lic money  may  be  restored  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
iltates,  and  that  the  bank  may  be  rechartered  with  suit- 
able modifications." 

**  Mr.  Clay  presented  the  memorial  of  170  citizens  of 
.York  county,  Pennsylvania,  praying,  as  the  only  means  of 
restoring  public  and  private  credit,  that  the  public  money 
may  be  restored  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  that  bank  may  be  rechartered  with  suitable  modifi- 
cations." 

**He  presented  the  proceedings  and  resolutions  adopt- 
ed at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Butler  county,  Penn- 
jiylvanis,  opposed  to  all  the  acts  of  the  executive  in  re- 
.lation  to  the  public  money  and  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  favor  of  rechartering  tliat  bank." 

*'  Hfe  presented  the  memorial  of  700  citizens  of  Ma- 
«on  county,  Kentucky,  remonstrating  against  the  acts  of 
the  Executive  in  relation  to  the  public  money  and  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  a  usurpation  uf  power, 
and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  praying  for  its  restoration,  and  a  recbartcr  of 
the  bank." 

Such  were  the  memorial  presented  on  Friday,  the 
27th  day  of  June,  accompanied  by  the  usual  lamenta- 
tions over  the  ruin  of  the  country,  and  the  usual  commis- 
eration for  the  hard  fate  of  the  bank,  and  the  usual  reit- 
eration of  the  impossibility  of  relieviAg  the  distress  until 
the  deposites  were  restored,  or  the  charter  renew- 
ed. Such  was  the  scene  going  on  in  this  chamber; 
while  on  the  same  identical  day,  and,  peradventure,  in 
the  same  hour,  the  bank,  calm  as  a  summer's  morning, 
was  quietly  adopting  a  resolve  to  put  an  end  to  the  game, 
to  cease  curtailing,  to  restore  exchanges,  to  loan  five  or 
ten  million  of  dollars,  to  make  money  plenty,  and  to 
expand  its  currency  with  more  rapidity  than  it  had  ever 
contracted  it.  The  resolve  was  adopted  at  tlte  board, 
and  the  result  communicated  to  the  New  York  mer- 
chants with  that  flippant  levity  which  discriminates  one 
branch  of  the  bank  school  from  the  ponderous  verbosity 
.of  the  other.  The  communication,  in  the  lightest  style 
of  an  unimportant  note,  stated  that  Congress  was  about 
to  rise  without  doing  any  thing  for  the  relief  of  the  coun- 
try; to  the  bank  would  relieve  the  country  itself,  and 
immediately  commenced  loaning  and  expanding  with  all 
possible  rapidity.  And  so  ende4  the  agony  of  six  months; 
the  light  and  flippant  conclusion  of  the  panic,  being  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  audacity  of  its  conception 
and  the  ferocity  of  its  execution.  So  true  were  the 
words  of  President  Jackson,  who  constantly  told  the  dis- 
tress committees  to  go  back  to  Mr.  Biddle,  that  he 
could  relieve  them  at  any  hour  that  he  pleased!  But 
what  are  we  to  think  of  the  insolence  of  this  institution; 
its  contemptuous  indifference  to  its  friends  in  the  Senate, 
to  let  them  continue  to  go  on  in  the  old  strain,  singing  to 
the  old  tune,  and  repeating  that  eternal  ditty,  **  that  the 
removal  of  the  deposites  made  the  distress,  and  nothing 
could  relieve  the  distress  but  the  restoration  of  the  de- 
posites or  the  renewal  of  the  charter,"  and  thus  expo- 
sing themselves  to  ridicule  in  the  Senate,  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  bank,  throwing  off  all  disguise,  and 
appearing  in  her  true  condition,  bids  adieu  to  the  panic, 
makes  a  laugh  at  the  whole  aflair,  and  goes  on  to  run 
up  its  loans  and  circulation  to  the  highest  amount  that 
the  country  would  take. 

1  know,  Mr.  President,  that  the  four  members  of  our 


Fimmce  Committee  nwde  a  report  m  fkrw  of  tke 
and  which  will  be  relied  upoa  to  prove  its  innocence  of 
every  thing  laid  to  its  charge;  but  I  know  also  that  the 
report  wat  incorrect  in  its  views,  mistaken  in  &els  tmi 
m  law,  partial  lo  the  bank,  unjust  to  the  President,  and 
to  tke  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  Mr.  Tnney,  in- 
jurious to  the  people*  and  dangerous  to  Iheir  ri|^li4s  wmi 
liberties.  I  know  this  to  be  the  character  of  that  report, 
for  1  studied  it  well,  and  made  a  motioa  nt  tbe  last  ses- 
sion to  reconmit  it«  titat  I  might  have  sn  opportviHiy  of 
ahowing  what  it  was.  That  motion  was  laud  upon  tke 
table  by  the  friends  of  the  bank,  and  I  was  preclnded 
from  making  my  exposition  of  its  erron  and  anfimntio; 
but  what  I  was  unable  to  do  then  1  am  able  to  do  now;  aad 
if  any  one  member  of  that  committee  shall  dissent  fitsa 
the  judgment  I  have  now  pronounced  upon  their  wotk, 
I  hold  myself  bound  and  ready  to  make  it  i;^ood«  aad 
e%'en  to  show  that  I  have  spoken  in  terms  of  limited  cen- 
sure and  of  subdued  moderation  in  respect  to  it.  TIk 
gentleman  who  was  the  organ  of  tbe  report  [Mr.  Txasx] 
is  no  longer  here;  but  three  members  of  the  €:osnnsiHee 
remain  to  defend  their  work;  and  we  all  remember  tksft 
it  was  announced  at  the  time  tliat  the  committee  were 
unanimous  in  that  report. 

That  it  was  tbe  misfortune  of  tbe  Senate  so  to  act,  ds- 
ring  all  thia  frightful  scene,  as  to  have  the  effect  of  co- 
operating with  the  Bank  cf  the  United  States,  it  is  nov 
my  duty  to  show.  With  motives  or  intentions  1  have 
nothing  (o  do;  I  deal  with  acts  alone;  and  limitinf^  mj- 
self  to  the  moat  subdued  style  of  historical  narrative,  I 
proceed  to  enumerate  the  leading  points  which  give  to 
the  Senate's  conduct  the  fatal  aspect  of  a  co-opcrsljoa 
with  the  Bank. 

1.  The  nature  and  specifications  of  the  charges  piv- 
ferred  by  the  Senate  against  the  President;  bein]^  the 
same  which  the  bank  had  previoualy  set  forth  in  all  the 
newspapers  engaged  in  its  interest;  sffll  in  that  famoas 
manifesto  of  which  1  have  given  tbe  origin  and  read 
some  parts. 

2.  The  arguments  used  by  Senstors  in  uipport  of 
these  charges;  being  the  same  which  had  been  previ- 
oualy used  by  (he  bank  in  all  its  publications,  and  espe- 
cially in  that  authentic  manifesto. 

3.  The  adoption  of  all  these  speeches  and  repoits  by 
the  bank;  about  eight  hundred  thousand  copies  of  which 
are  ascertained  to  have  been  paid  for  out  of  the  corpo- 
rate funds  of  the  institution  (costing  about  $26,250}  and 
distributed  under  the  frank  of  members  of  Congrcsi 
friendly  to  the  bank,  into  every  quarter  and  corner  sf 
the  Union. 

4.  In  the  identity  of  action  on  the  fears  and  pasRoas 
of  the  community,  by  alarm  meetings  got  up  by  the  bank, 
and  alarm  speeches  delivered  in  the  Senate. 

5.  In  the  manner  of  treating  llie  nelitiona  against  the 
President  which  were  got  up  by  the  bank  and  srnt  to 
the  Senate,  the  whole  of  which  were  received  with  em- 
phatic distinctions,  read  at  the  table,  applauded,  refer- 
red, printed,  laid  away  among  the  archievea,  and  trans- 
mitted to  distant  posterity  in  the  numerous  volumes  of 
our  public  documents. 

6.  In  the  concurrence  of  time  in  the  periods  of  com- 
mencing operation  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  bank»  the 
resolution  for  condemning  the  President  having  been 
brought  in  on  the  last  days  of  December,  and  the  two- 
andtwenty  orders  for  making  tlie  curtailnnent  and  pres- 
sure having  issued  from  the  bank  in  the  January  folios- 
ing. 

7.  In  the  concurrence  of  time  in  the  periods  of  lenw- 
nating  the  operations  in  each  case,  and  the  conformtlf 
of  these  terminations  to  the  occurrence  of  elections  is 
New  York  and  Virginia;  the  Senate  havii^  reaclted  tke 
end  of  its  process  on  the  38th  of  March,  the  bank  cur* 
tailmeut  having  attained    its    maximum    on   the    fint 
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tays  of  Aprils  and  the  elections  occurring  at  the  same 
;>eriod. 

8.  In  the  long  neglect  to  act  upon  the  nominations  of 
Bovernment  directors  for  the  Bank  of  the  United 
Itates,  and  the  eventual  rejection  of  all  those  clenoun- 
:ed  by  the  bank,  whereby  ibe  people  of  the  United 
States  were  deprived  of  the  lawful  share  of  representa- 
ion  at  the  board  of  the  bank  during  the  period  of  the 
lanic  and  pressure. 

9.  In  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Taney  for  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after  the  specification  of  the 
llegality  of  his  appointment  had  been  withdrawn,  and 
ifter  Senators  had  thus  deprived  themselves  of  their  own 
argument  for  rejecting  him. 

10.  In  the  manner  of  receiving  the  plaudits  of  the 
riends  of  the  bank  in  the  galleries  of  the  Senate,  for 
rhatever  was  most  offensive  to  the  President  and  most 
ikonorable  to  the  bank. 

11.  In  the  peregrinations  and  harangues  of  Senators 
who  visited  cities  and  traversed  States,  making  speeches 
lo  moltitudes,  declaiming  against  the  President  and  laud- 
ing the  bank. 

12.  In  the  unity,  energy,  and  perseverance  of  the  at- 
tack, in  the  Senate  and  at  the  bank*  upon  the  credit  and 
currency  of  the  State  banks,  and  especially  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  above  all,  of  the  safety  fund  banks. 

13.  In  the  illegal  and  unparliamentary  appointment  of 
tlie  standing  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  to  visit 
and  eiamine  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  af^er  the 
legal  and  parliamentary  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives had  been  repulsed;  the  said  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  exclusive  friends  of  the  bank  in  its  con- 
troversy with  the  President,  and  its  public  advocates  on 
the  identical  points  most  requiring  examination. 

14.  In  laying  on  the  table  my  resolution  for  recomi^it- 
iing  the  report  of  that  committee,  whereby  I  was  pre- 
vented from  showing  the  illegal  and  unparliamentary 
constitution  of  that  committee,  the  partiality  of  its  con- 
duct to  the  bank,  the  injustice  of  its  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  Mr.  Taney,  and  to  the  country;  and  its  manifold 
mistakes  and  errors  of  law  and  of  fact,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  country  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  bank. 

The  condemnation  of  the  President,  combining  as  it 
did  all  that  illegality  and  injustice  could  inflict,  had  the 
further  misfortune  to  be  co-operative  in  its  effects  with 
4lie  conspiracy  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  effect 
the  most  wicked  universal  scheme  of  mischief  which  the 
annals  of  modern  times  exhibit.  It  was  a  plot  against 
the  G(»vernment,  and  against  the  property  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Government  was  to  be  upset,  and  property 
revolutionized.  Six  hundred  banks  were  to  be  broken, 
^he  general  currency  ruined,  myriads  bankrupted,  all 
business  stopped,  all  property  sunk  in  value,  all  confi- 
dence destroyed!  that  out  of  this  wide-spread  ruin  and 
pervading  distress  the  vengeful  institution  might  glut  its 
avarice  and  ambition,  trample  upon  the  President,  take 
possession  of  the  Government,  reclaim  its  lost  deposites, 
and  perpetuate  its  charter.  These  crimes,  revolting 
and  frightful  in  themselves,  were  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  perpetration  of  a  whole  system  of  subordinate  and 
•ubsidiary  crime!  the  people  to  be  deceived  and  exci- 
ted; the  President  to  be  calumniated;  the  effects  of  the 
bank's  own  conduct  to  be  charged  upon  him;  meetings 
got  up;  business  suspended;  distress  deputations  organ- 
ised; and  the  Senate  chamber  converted  into  a  theatre 
for  the  dramatic  exhibition  of  all  this  fictitious  wo. 
That  it  was  the  deep  and  sad  misfortune  of  the  Senate 
so  to  act  as  to  be  co-operative  in  all  this  scene  of  mis- 
chief is  too  fully  proved  by  the  facts  known^to  admit 
of  denial.  I  speak  of  acts,  not  of  motives.  The  effect 
of  the  Senate's  conduct  in  trying  the  President  and 
uttering  alarm  speeches  was  to  co-operate  with  the  bank, 
$od  that  secondarily,  and  as  a  subordinate  pecformer; 
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for  it  is  incontestable  that  the  bank  began  the  whole 
affair;  the  little  book  of  fifty  pages  proves  that.  The 
bank  began  it;  the  bank  followed  it  up;  the  bank  attenda 
to  it  now.  It  is  a  case  which  might  well  be  entered  on 
our  journal  as  a  State  is  entered  against  a  criminal  in  the 
docket  of  a  court:  The  Bank\>f  the  United  States  versus 
President  Jackson;  on  impeachment  for  removing  the 
deposites.  The  entry  would  be  justified  by  the  facts^ 
for  these  are  the  indubitable  facts.  The  bank  started 
the  accusation;  the  Senate  took  it  up.  The  bank  fur- 
nished arguments;  the  Senate  used  them.  The  bank 
excited  meetings;  the  Senate  extolled  them.  The  bank 
sent  deputations;  Senators  received  them  with  honor. 
The  deputations  reported  answers  for  the  President  which 
he  never  gave;  the  Senate  repeated  and  enforced  these 
answers.  Hand  in  hand  throughout  the  whole  process, 
the  bank  and  the  Senate  acted  together,  and  suceeeded 
in  getting  up  the  most  serious  and  afflicting  panic  evelr 
known  in  this  country.  The  whole  country  wws  agitated. 
Cities,  towns,  and  villages,  the  entire  country,  and  the 
whole  earth,  seemed  to  be  in  commotion  against  one 
man.  A  revolution  was  proclaimed!  the  overthrow  of 
all  law  was  announced!  the  substitution  of  one  man's 
will  for  the  voice  of  the  whole  Government  was  daily 
asserted!  the  public  sense  was  astounded  and  bewilder- 
ed with  dire  and  portentous  annunciations!  In  the  midst 
of  all  this  nuichinery  of  alarm  and  distress,  many  good 
citizens  lost  their  reckoning;  sensible  beads  went  wrong, 
stout  hearts  quailed,  old  friends  gave  way,  temporizing 
counsels  came  in,  and  the  solitary  defender  of  his  coun- 
try was  urged  to  yield!  Oh,  how  much  depended  upon 
that  one  man  at  that  dread  and  awful  point  of  time!  If 
he  had  given  way  then,  all  was  gone!  An  insolent,  rapa- 
cious, and  revengeful  institution  would  have  been  install- 
ed in  sovereign  power.  The  federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments, the  Congress,  the  Presidency,  the  State  Legisla- 
tures, all  would  have  fallen  under  tlie  dominion  of  the 
bank;  and  all  departments  of  the  Government  would 
have  been  filled  and  administered  by  the  debtors,  pen- 
sioners, and  attorneya  of  that  institution.  He  did  not 
yield,  and  the  country  was  saved.  The  heroic  patriot- 
ism of  one  man  prevented  all  thia  calamity,  and  saved 
the  republic  from  becoming  the  appendage  and  fief  of  a 
moneyed  corporation.  And  what  has  been  his  reward? 
So  far  as  the  people  are  concerned,  honor,  gratitude, 
blessing^  everlasting  benedictions;  so  fkr  aa  the  Senate 
is  concerned,  dishonor,  denunciation,  stigma,  infamy. 
And  shall  these  two  verdicts  stand?  Shall  our  journal 
bear  the  verdict  of  infamy,  while  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple glow  and  palpitate  with  the  verdict  of  honor? 

President  Jackson  hss  done  more  for  the  human  race 
than  the  whole  tribe  of  hack  politicians  put  together, 
and  shall  he  remain  stigmatized  and  condemned  for  the 
most  glorious  action  of  his  life?  The  bare  attempt  to 
stigmatize  Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  merely  expunged,  but 
cut  out  from  the  journal,  so  that  no  trace  of  it  remains 
upon  the  Senate  records.  The  designs  are  the  same  in 
both  cases;  but  the  aggravations  are  inexpressibly  great- 
er in  the  case  of  President  Jackson.  Referring  to  the 
journals  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  charac- 
ter of  the  attempt  agairtst  President  Jeflferson,  and  the 
reasons  for  repulsing  it,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  attempt 
Was  to  criminate  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  to  charge  him  upon 
the  journals  with  a  violation  of  the  laws;  and  that  thia 
attempt  was  made  at  a  time,  and  under  circumstances^ 
insidiously  calculated  to  excite  unjust  suspicion  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  against  the  Chief  Magistrate.  Such 
was  precisely  the  character  of  the  charge,  and  the  effect 
of  the  charge,  against  President  Jackson,  with  the  differ- 
ence only  that  the  proceeding  against  President  Jackson 
was  nuiny  ten  thousand  times  more  revolting  and  aggra- 
vated; commencing  as  it  did  in  the  bank,  carried  on  by 
a  Tiolent  political  party,  proMcuted  toienttnoe  and 
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condemnation,  and  calculated,  if  believed,  to  destroy 
the  President,  to  chanj^e  the  administration,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  popular  representative  government.  Yes, 
sir,  to  pnt  an  end  to  elective  and  representative  govern- 
ment! For  what  are  all  the  attacks  upon  President 
Jackson's  administration  but  attacks  upon  the  people 
who  elect  and  re-elect  him,  who  approve  his  administra- 
tion, and,  by  approving,  make  it  their  own^  To  con- 
demn such  a  President,  thus  supported,  is  to  condemn 
the  people,  to  condemn  the  elective  principle,  to  con- 
demn the  fundamental  principle  of  our  Government,  and 
to  establish  the  favorite  dogma  of  the  monarchists,  that 
^the  people  are  incapable  of  self-government,  and  will 
surrender  themselves  as  collared  slaves  into  the  hands  of 
military  chieftains. 

Great  are  the  services  which  President  Jackson  has 
rendered  his  country.  As  a  general  he  has  extended 
her  frontiers,  saved  a  city,  and  carried  her  renown  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  glory.  His  civil  administration  has 
rivalled  and  transcended  his  warlike  exploits.  Indemni- 
ties procured  from  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  for 
spoliations  committed  on  our  citizens  under  former 
administrations,  and  which  by  former  administrations 
were  reclaimed  in  vain;  peace  and  friendship  with  the 
whole  world,  and,  what  is  more,  the  respect  of  the 
whole  world;  the  character  of  our  America  exalted  in 
Europe;  so  exalted  that  the  American  citizen  treading 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  contemplating  the  sudden 
and  great  elevation  of  the  national  character,  might  feel 
as  if  he  himself  was  an  hundred  feet  high.  At  home  we 
behold  a  brilliant  and  grateful  scene:  the  public  debt 
paid,  taxes-  reduced,  the  gold  currency  restored,  the 
southern  States  released  from  a  useless  and  dangerous 
population,  all  disturbing  questions  settled,  a  gigantic 
moneyed  institution  repulsed  in  its  march  to  the  conquest 
of  the  Government,  the  highest  prosperity  attained,  and 
the  hero  patriot  now  crowning  the  list  of  his  glorious 
services  by  covering  his  country  with  the  panoply  of 
defence,  and  consummating  his  measures  for  the 
restoration  and  preservation  of  the  currency  of  the  con- 
stitution. We  have  had  brilliant  and  prosperous  ad- 
ministrations; but  that  of  President  Jackson  eclipses, 
surpasses,  and  casts  into  the  shade,  all  that  have  prece- 
ded it.  And  is  he ,  to  be  branded,  stigmatized,  con- 
demned, unjustly  and  untruly  condemns ;  and  the  re- 
cords of  the  Senate  to  bear  the  evidence  of  this  outrage 
to  the  latest  posterity?  Shall  this  President,  so  glorious 
in  peace  and  in  war,  so  successful  at  home  and  abroad, 
whose  administration,  now  hailed  with  applause  and 
gratitude  by  the  people,  and  destined  to  shine  for  un- 
numbered ages  in  the  political  firmament  of  our  history; 
shall  this  President,  whose  name  is  to  live  for  ever, 
whose  retirement  from  life  and  services  will  be  through 
the  gate  that  leads  to  the  temple  of  everlasting  fame; 
shall  he  go  down  to  posterity  with  this  condemnation 
upon  him,  and  that  for  the  most  glorious  action  of  his 
life? 

Mr,  President,  I  have  some  knowledge  of  history,  and 
some  acquaintance  with  the  dangers  which  nations  have 
encountered,  and  from  which  heroes  and  statesmen  have 
saved  them.  1  have  read  much  of  ancient  and  modern 
history,  and  nowhere  have  I  found  a  parallel  to  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  President  Jackson  in  crushing  the 
conspiracy  of  the  bank,  but  in  the  labors  of  the  Roman 
Consul  in  crushing  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  The  two 
conspiracies  were  identical  in  their  objects;  both  direct- 
ed against  the  Government  and  the  property  of  the 
country.  Cicero  extinguished  the  Catilinean  conspi^ 
racy,  and  saved  Rome;  President  Jackson  defeated  the 
conspiracy  of  the  bank,  and  saved  our  America.  Their 
heroic  service  was  the  same,  and  their  fates  have  been 
strangely  alike.  Cicero  was  condemned  for  violating 
the  laws  and  the  constitution;  so  has  been  President 


Jackson.  The  Consul  was  refused  a  hearin|^  in  his  owa 
defence;  so  has  been  President  Jackson.  Tlielifeof 
Cicero  was  attempted  by  two  assassins;  tm-ice  was  the 
murderous  pistol  levelled  at  our  President.  All  IfaSy, 
the  whole  Roman  world,  cried  out  against  the  injustice 
done  to  the  patriot  Consul;  all  America  is  now  crpnf 
out  against  the  injustice  done  to  the  patriot  Presadest 
Twenty  thousand  young  Romans,  in  a  procession  to  Ike 
Capitol,  tore  the  sentence  of  the  Consul's  coDdemnatioB 
from  the  fasti  of  the  republic;  a  million  of  Ameiicaa^ 
fathers  and  heads  of  families,  now  demand  the  expurga- 
tion of  the  sentence  against  the  President.  Cicero,  fal- 
lowed by  all  that  was  virtuous  in  Rome»  repaired  to  tke 
temple  of  the  tutelary  gods,  and  swore  upon  the  altar 
that  he  had  saved  his  country;  President  Jackson,  in  tbe 
temple  of  the  living  God,  might  take  the  sanne  oath,  aad 
find  its  response  in  the  hearts  of  millions.  Nor  shall  tke 
parallel  stop  here;  but  after  times  and  remote  posteritirs 
fhall  render  the  same  honors  to  each.  Two  thousand 
years  have  passed,  and  the  great  actions  of  the  Conssl 
are  fresh  and  green  in  history.  Tlie  school-boy  learss 
them;  the  patriot  studies  them;  the  statesnrMn  applies 
them;  so  shall  it  be  with  our  patriot  President.  Two 
thousand  years  hence — ten  thousand— nay,  while  tifse 
itself  shall  last,  for  who  can  contemplate  the  time  wbea 
the  memory  of  this  republic  shall  be  lost?  while  time  it- 
self shall  last,  the  name  and  fame  of  Jackson  shall  remaia 
and  flourish;  and  this  last  great  act  by  which  he  saved 
the  Government  from  subversion,  and  property  froa 
revolution,  shall  stand  forth  as  the  seal  and  crown  of  bis 
heroic  services.  And  if  any  thing  ihat  I  myself  may  do 
or  say  shall  survive  the  brief  hour  in  which  I  lire,  it 
will  be  the  part  which  1  have  taken,  and  the  efforts 
which  I  have  made,  to  sustain  and  defend  the  ^t^X  de- 
fender of  his  countr}'. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  now  finished  the  view  which  aa 
imperious  sense  of  duty  has  required  me  to  take  of 
this  subject.     I  trust  that  1  have  proceeded  upon  proo6 
and  facts,  and  have  leA  nothing  unsustained  which  1  fed 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  advance.     It  is  not  my  design  to  re- 
peat, or  to  recapitulate;  but  there  is  one  further  and  vi- 
tal consideration  which  demands  the  notice  of  a  remark, 
and  which  I  should  be  faithless  to  the  genius  of  our  Gov- 
ernment if  I  should  pretermit.   It  is  known,  sir,  thatambi- 
tion  for  office  is  the  bane  of  free  States,  and  the  conten- 
tions of  rivals  the  destruction  of  their  country.     The«e 
contentions  lead  to  every  species  of  iniustice,  ami  ts 
every  variety  of  violence,  and  all  cloaked  with  the  pre- 
text of  the  public  good.     Civil  wars  and  bantsliment  tf 
Rome;  civil  wars,  and  the  ostracism  at  Athens;  bills  of 
attainder,  star  chamber  prosecutions,  and  impeachments^ 
in  England;  all  to  get  rid  of  some  envied  or  hated  rival, 
and  all  pretexted  with  the  public  good.    Such  has  beea 
the  history  of  free  States  for  two  thousand  years.    The 
wise  men  who  framed  our  constitution  were  well  aware 
of  all  this  danger  and  all  this  mischief,  and  took  efTectoal 
care,  as  they  thought,  to  guard  against  it.   Banishment, 
the  ostracism,  the  star  chamber  prosecutions,  bills  of  at- 
tainder, all  those  summary  and  violent  modes  of  hunting 
down  a  rival  which  deprive  the  victim  of  defence  by  de> 
priving  him  of  the  intervention  of  an  accusing  body  to 
stand  between  the  accuser  and  the  tr}'ing  bod}*;  all  these 
are  proscribed  by  the  genius  of  our  constitution.     Im- 
peachments alone  are  permitted;  and  these  would  roost 
usually  occur  for  political  offences,  and  be  of  a  character 
to  enlist  the  passions  of  many,  and  to  agitate  the  country. 
An  effectual  £^ard,  it  was  supposed,  was   provided 
against  the  abuse  of  the  impeachment  power,  first,  by 
requiring  a  charge  to  be  preferred  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, as  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation;  and, 
next,  in  confining  the  trial  to  the  Senate,  and  requiring 
a  majority  of  two  thirds  to  convict.     The  gravity,  the 
dignity,  the  age  of  the  Senators,  and  the  great  and  vari- 
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ous  powm  with  which  they  were  invested— greater  and 
more  various  than  are  united  in  the  same  persons  under 
any  other  constitutional  Government  upon  earth — these 
were  supposed  to  make  the  Senate  a  saFe  depository  for 
the  impeachment  power;  ahd  if  the  plan  of  the  constitu- 
tion is  followed  out  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  so.     But 
if  a  public  officer  can  be  arraif^ned  by  his  rivals  before 
the  Senate  for  impeachable  offences  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  if  he  can 
be  pronounced  guilty  by  a  simple  majority,  instead  of  a 
majority  of  two  thirds,  then  has  the  whole  frame  of  our 
Government  miscarried,  and  the  door  left  wide  open  to 
the  {greatest  mischief  which  has  ever  afRicted  the  people 
of  free  States.     Then  can  rivals  and  competitors  go  on 
to  do  what  it  was  intended  they  should  never  do;  accuse, 
denounce,  condemn,  and  hunt  down  each  other!    Great 
has  been  the  weight  of  the  American  Senate.     Time 
was  when  its  rejections  for  office  were  fatal  to  charac- 
ter; time  is  when  its  rejections  are  rather  passports  to 
public  favor.     Why  this  sad  and  ominous  decline.'    Let 
no  one  deceive  himself.     Public  opinion  is  the  arbiter 
of  character  in  our  enlightened  day;  it  is  the  Areopagus 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal!     That  arbiter  has  pro- 
nounced against  the  Senate.     It  has  sustained  the  Presi- 
dent, and  condemned  the  Senate.     If  it  bad  sustained 
the  Senate,  the  President  roust  have  been  ruined!  as  it 
has  noty  the  Senate  must  be  ruined,  if  it  perseveres  in 
iu  course,  and  goes  on  to  brave  public  opinion!  as  an 
institution,  it  must  be  ruined! ' 

Sir,  I  finish.  1  have  endeavored  to  discharge  a  pain- 
ful duty  with  firmness  but  without  violence.  I  have 
endeavored  to  keep  within  the  pale  of  recorded  facts. 
I  wish  nothing  to  stand  upon  my  assertion,  but  every 
assertion  to  be  referred  back  to  the  evidence  and  to  be 
measured  by  it.  If  any  one  thinks  tliat  I  have  been 
harsh  or  severe,  let  him  only  carry  back  his  memory  to 
the  scenes  of  the  panic  session,  and  recollect  in  what 
terms  President  Jackson  and  his  friends  were  spoken  of 
at  that  time.  Above  all,  let  him  remember  that  he  is 
now  present  to  speak,  and  to  vote,  for  himselfi  that  he 
has  two  advantages  of  whfth  the  President  had  neither? 
and  of  one  of  which  it  behooves  him  to  use  wisely  as 
well  as  justly:  I  speak  uf  the  voting  power;  and  am  free 
to  admit  that  so  far  as  a  Senator  is  backed  by  his  State 
an  voting  fur  himself,  he  votes  eflSciently  and  justifiably; 
so  far  as  he  votes  for  himself,  against  the  sense  of  his 
State,  he  votes  without  the  ingredient  which  gives  effi- 
cacy to  his  voice,  and  leaves  his  case  more  deplorable 
than  it  was  before. 

Before  Mr.  Bbktoh  had  concluded  his  speech,  as  given 
entire  above. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  HUBBARD, 

Ordered,  That  when  the  Senate  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  again  on  Monday  next. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  HUBBARD,  the  Senate  then  ad- 
•  journed.  ^—^ 

MOKDAT,  MaSCH  21. 

EXPUNGING   RESOLUTION. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business,  being  the  expunging  resolution  offered 
by  Mr.  Bbstoit. 

Mr.  BENTON  resumed  his  observation  in  support  of 
hit  resolution,  as  given  in  preceding  pages,  and  concluded 
with  moving  to  postpone  the  subject,  and  to  make  it  the 
special  order  for  Monday  two  weeks. 

Mr.  PORTER  expressed  a  wish  to  say  a  few  words; 
when  Mr.  BENTON  withdrew  his  motion. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  WRIGHT,  the  subject  was  then 
postponed,  and  made  the  special  order  for  to-morrow. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business;  and,  after  remaining  a  short  time 
with  closed  doors,  the  Senate  adjourned. 


TuBSDAT,  March  22. 
ADMISSION  OF  ARKANSAS. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN,  from  the  select  committee  to  whom 
was  referred  the  memorial  of  the  Territory  of  Arkansas, 
on  the  subject,  reported  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Arkansas  into  the  States  of  the  Union;  which  was 
read,  and  ordered  to  a  second  reading. 

Mr.  BENTON  moved  to  make  the  bill  for  the  admis* 
sion  of  Michigan,  and  the  other  bill  last  reported,  the 
special  order  for  Friday. 

This  motion  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  EWING  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  PORTER,  and  Mr.  CLAYTON,  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Wbbsteb,  Mr.  Lbiob,  and  Mr.  Nav- 
DAiK,  who  were  necessarily  away,  but  would  be  in  their 
places  early  in  the  week. 

On  the  other  side,  Mr.  BENTON  and  Mr.  BUCHAN- 
AN stated  that  otiier  Senators  would  be  compelled  to 
go  away  next  week,  so  that  the  Senate  would  still  not 
be  full. 

Mr.  EWING,  of  Ohio,  moved  that  he  business  be 
made  the  special  order  for  Wednesday;  but  the  motion 
was  negatived:    Yeas  19,  nays  20. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  moved  Tuesday;  and  this  motion  was 
agreed  to:    Yeas  21,  nays  18. 

JOHN  McCartney. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  McCartney  being  taken 
up,  the  rejection  of  which  had  been  recommended  by 
the  Committee  of.  Claims, 

Mr.  MOORE  rose  and  said  that  he  regretted  extreme- 
ly that  a  duty  he  owed  to  a  worthy  man  and  a  constitu- 
ent impelled  him  to  use  his  most  zealous  exertions  to 
reverse  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Claims  in  the 
case  now  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 
I  feel  duly  sensible  (said  Mr.  M.)  of  the  embarrassments 
b^  which  I  am  surroundeci^.  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
views  of  an^  committee  of  this  body  have,  upon  all  sub- 
jects submitted  for  its  consideration,  much  influence, 
and  to  none  probably  is  more  due  than  is  due  to  the 
Committee  of  Claims.  But  knowing  as  well  as  I  do  the 
entire  history  of  th^  claim,  the  character  of  the  appli- 
cant, and  believing,  as  I  conscientiously  do,  that  the 
claim  is  founded  in  equity  and  justice,  I  am  compelled 
to  believe  that  the  committee  have  acted  under  the  in- 
fluence of  some  mistake  or  erroneous  view  as  regards 
the  true  merits  and  foundation  of  the  claim,  and  that 
when  it  shall  be  fully  understood  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  granting  the  poor  pittance  provided  by  this  bill. 

I  have  said  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  applicant; 
and  who  is  he?  Mr.  McCartney,  sir,  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest settlers  in  that  delightful  country  known  as  the  Big 
Bend  of  Tennessee;  a  poor,. but  honest,  and  highly  re- 
spectable and  meritorious  citizen,  whom  I  have  known 
personally  and  intimately  for  something  like  twenty-six 
years;  who  is  universally  respected  by  all  his  acquaint- 
ances; whose  word  is  as  current  and  good  as  any  other 
man,  be  he  rich  or  great.  And,  sir,  he  is  one  of  the 
few  revolutionary  worthies  who  gave  the  prime  of  his 
life  to  his  country  in  that  struggle  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  liberty  we  now  enjoy,  which  bat 
been  satisfactorily  proved  by  his  being  placed  on  the 
pension  roll.  Sir,  this  is  the  history  of  the  man.  Now, 
what  is  the  history  of  the  case? 

At  an  early  period  after  the  acquisition  of  the  country 
from  the  Indians,  which  now  composes  the  Big  Bend  of 
Tennessee,  he  settled  near  the  line  between  the  Indians, 
but  on  the  acquired  territory.  At  the  period  stated  in 
his  memorial,  in  pursuance  of  the  military  order  issued 
by  General  Jackson,  then  commanding  the  southern  di- 
vision, to  Lieutenant  Houston,  to  remove  all  intruders 
and  intruders'  property  from  the  Indian  territory.  Lieu- 
tenant Houston  found  the  applicant's  cattle  ranging  on 
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the  Indian  land,  and  took  them  with  intruders,  and  car- 
ried them  .to  Nashville,  delivered  them  to  the  marshal, 
and  they  were  sold  by  that  officer.  The  applicant  has 
never  received  a  cent  for  them.  Well,  it  is  now  said  he 
ought  not  to  be  compensated,  because  the  officer  cum- 
rnitted  a  trespass,  did  an  unlawful  act,  and  the  owner  of 
the  cattle  taken  improperly  must  resort  to  the  officer. 
Sir,  can  this  be  right?  Is  it  justice?    Will  you  place  this 

goor  man  in  the  power  of  your  officers?  Or  is  it  not 
etter,  under  all  the  circumstances,  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  bound  to  indemnify  him  for  the  injus- 
tice inflicted  upon  him  by  an  illegal  act  of  one  of  its  offi- 
cers who  may  have  acted  in  good  faith?  This  bill  has 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  also 
by  the  Senate,  but  at  different  times;  and  I  cannot 
doubt  but  it  will  now  pass,  and  I  hope  become  a  law. 

Af^er  a  few  words  from  Mr.  KING  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
WHITE,  and  Mr.  SHEPLEY, 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing: Ayes  32,  noes  11. 

EXPUNGING  RESOLUTION. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  EWING,  of  Ohio,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  unfinished  business,  being  the 
expunging  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Bixrov. 

Mr.  PORTER,  of  Louisiana,  rose  and  addressed  the 
Chair  as  follows: 

Mr.  President:  I  have  some  diffidence  in  addressing 
the  Senate  on  this  question.  Tlie  honorable  Senator 
from  Missouri  has,  with  his  usual  industry,  pronounced 
an  elaborate  argument  in  support  of  the  resolntion  he 
bas  offered  to  the  Senate.  1  suppose  it  to  be  the  result 
of  long  meditation  and  much  preparation.  Neither  the 
time  allotted  me  since  this  discussion  commenced,  nor 
the  state  of  my  health,  has  enabled  me  to  give  to  the 
question  the  attention  it  merits;  indeed,  such  is  my  in- 
disposition that,  were  it  not  for  the  pledge  I  in  some  sort 
contracted  yesterday  with  the  Senate,  I  should  decline 
Mldressing  it  to-day.  But  unless  I  have  lost  all  percep- 
tion of  truth,  and  am  utterly  mistaken  as  to  its  effect, 
when  presented  to  the  mind  of  others,  I  cannot  be  de- ' 
ceived  in  believing  that  no  want  of  strength  on  my  part 
can  prevent  me  from  exposing  the  utter  feebleness  of 
the  position  which  the  Senator  has  assumed. 

It  is  not  surprising,  Mr.  President,  that  great  pains 
should  be  taken  where  a  heavy  responsibility  is  incur- 
red. I  say,  sir,  a  heavy  responsibility.  The  attempt  is 
to  deface  and  destroy  the  public  records  of  the  country; 
to  alter  and  render  obscure  the  Journals  of  a  former 
Congress,  which  are  now  the  public  property,  and  with 
which  we  have  no  constitutional  concern,  except  as 
keepers  and  preservers.  It  is  more  than  this— it  is  an 
attempt  to  obliterate  the  truth.  Yes,  sir,  to  obliterate 
h.  For  whether  the  vote  of  the  Senate  was  or  was  not 
correct  on  the  occasion  to  which  the  Senator  desires  to 
apply  his  expunging  process;  whether  it  was  the  solemn 
expression  of  wise  opinion,  extorted  from  Senators  un- 
der the  high  obligations  of  duty,  or,  as  he  will  have  it, 
the  cflusion  of  heated  and  blind  party  spirit,  still  the 
fact  is  undoubted  that  such  a  vote  was  given,  and  the 
object  of  the  Senator  is  to  have  the  record  of  that  vote 
destroyed;  that  is,  to  erase  the  truth  from  the  record. 
Such  a  proceeding,  sir,  is  well  calculated  to  excite  sol- 
emn considerations,  and  calls  for  the  exercise  of  every 
high  quality  which  patriotism  can  expect  at  our  hands. 

Mr.  President,  it  did  strike  me,  while  the  honorable 
Senator  was  speaking,  as  most  remarkable,  that  he 
should  take  such  vast  pains  to  show  the  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  erroneous  and  unconstitutional  in  the  instance 
which  he  has  selected  for  this  new  process  of  his.  A 
stranger,  sir,  entering  these  halls  at  the  time  he  was  in- 
dulging his  zeal,  and  practising  his  epithets,  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  Senate  which  formed  a  part  of  the  last  Con- 


gress, would,  I  am  certain,  have  imagined  that  tbcR 
was  some  provision  in  the  constitution  of  the  cooatiy 
which  required  a  record  to  be  kept  of  all  the  proecri* 
ings  of  this  body  which  were  constitutional,  and  fbibtde 
any  record  being  kept  of  those  which  were  in  violttin 
of  the  constitution.     But,  sir,  that  instrument  mi7  be 
searched  in  vain,  and  no  such  distinction  can  be  foosd 
in  it.     The  only  portion  which  relates  to  our  rccofd 
makes  none.     I  open  it,  sir,  and  what  do !  see^    Tfae 
imperative  mandate  "  that  each  House  shall  keep  am- 
ord  of  its  proceedings."    Well,  sir,  if  ito  votes  snd  in 
resolutions  are  unconstitutional,  are  they  not  still  in  pis- 
ceedings?   and  is  the  obligation  less  solemn  and  ka 
binding  on  us  to  preserve  them?     Before,  therefore,* 
much  time  and  so  much  energy  were  exhibited  in  a  cnt- 
ical  analysis  of  the  nature  of  these  acts,  it  behooved  tk 
Senator  to  show  sonne  authority  for  expunging  proceed- 
ings of  the  character  he  supposes  these  to  be.    tntillK 
did  this,  all  examination  into  their  constitutionslily  «« 
unnecessary  and  fruitless. 

The  constitution,  it  is  clear,  cannot  be  satisfied  bjtbe 

distinction  the  gentleman  has  made.     Its  Jaogu^  ii 

directly,    pslpsbiy,  opposed  to  it;  so,  also,  »r,  lsH» 

spirit.     It  is  giving  the  enlightened  framers  of  tlitl  «• 

strument  credit,  indeed,  for  little  wisdom,  to  auppsie 

that  they  contemplated  making  any  difference.    The 

objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  this  conslitutiontl  »■ 

junction  were  many.    They  will  readily  suggest  the*- 

selves  to  Senators,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  enuisenle 

them.     Among  the  most  important  was  the  preKml« 

of  the  evidence  of  the  great  public  concerns  snd  ti1» 

ble  private  interests  which  depend  on  the  sclion  « 

Congress.     Another  scarcely  less  important  object  «• 

to  secure  to  the  people  a  record  of  their  ■*'^*"^\*2 

knd  votes,  so  that  a  correct  judgment  might  be  foww 

of  their  conduct,  and  justice  dealt  to  them  when  twj 

term  of  service  ex  pired.     The  illustrious  men  by  ww« 

the  inestimable  charter  of  our  Union  was  '®'"*^.'J[' 

well  that  history,  which  professes  to  teach,  and  «o 

teach,  by  the  lights  which  experience  furnishci,  wosw 

be  a  false  and  treacherous  gilide  if  it  recorded  only  W 

good  deeds  of  men.     They  knew  it  was  of  equsl  inip«- 

Unce  it  should  enregister  their  errors  and  their  «^ 

and  they  intended,  therefore,  that  the  record  wteo 

they  made  provision  for  should  be  a  beacon  to  wirnj* 

well  as  a  light  to  allure.     What  useful  knowledg^* 

could  any  man  acquire  by  the  perusal  of  ancient  iW 

if  it  presented  to  him  no  examples  but  those  which  w 

exhibited  by  the  virtues  of  sntiquity— if  it  did  not»iw» 

to  him  the  errors  and  vices  and  factions  by  which  na»io» 

lost  their  freedom,  as  well  as  the  simplicity  »nd  p«tn"* 

ism  by  which  they  esUblished  it?   None,  sir,  "^"J^'jJJ 

here  would  our  journals  be  of  any  value  if  ^^^^^  ,1?^  m 

preserve  the  evidence  of  our  faults  and  our  lo'/^' 

faithfully  as  they  do  that  of  our  wisdom  and  our  firn^ 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  spirit  of  ^"[^ 

tution,  any  more  than  there  is  in  iu  letter,  which  ^ 

tortured  into  the  slightest  support  of  the  •'»^"JJ^  f^g 

dangerous  proposition  which  the  Senator  P'^P^'^lLif 

our  adoption.     I  might,  therefore,  sir,  well  spsre  b»P^ 

the  task  of  following  the  honorable  Senator  from  ^ 

•"""•'  through  the  labored  examination  which  ne 

of  the  vote  of  the  Senate  in  the  year  183 vnj 


souri 
made 


tion  to  the  removal  of  the  deposites  by  the  P'^*"^" \„ 
of  noticing  the  heated  and  exaggerated  picture  ne 
drawn  of  the  motives  of  those  by  whom  '' ^^  *,  ^ 
Such  discussion  can  have  no  profitable  ^^^^,  ^tr 
naked  question  as  to  the  power  of  the  Senate  t  ^^ 
and  de^ce  the  public  record.  It  may,  it  is  true,  »n«J^^ 
party  spirit,  and  flush  it  to  the  pcrpetrsllon  oi  »^  ^jp 
which,  in  my  conscience  and  on  my  honor,  I  ^*  '^;te 
hereafter  (when  reason  resumes  its  k^*/).  *!*  ^  ip  jt; 
of  deep  mortification  to  all  who  now  partic'P*** 
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at  it  can  do  nothing^  more.  However,  sir,  some  of  the 
■aertions  and  reaioning's  of  the  honorable  Senator,  in 
his  part  of  his  speech  to  the  Senate,  ought  not  to  pass 
ntirely  unnoticed,  and  I  may,  perhaps,  speak  a  littte 
o  a  few  of  them  before  I  sit  down.  My  present  pur- 
pose, however,  is  with  the  merits  of  the  question;  and 
eaving^  to  the  honorable  Senator,  for  a  time,  the  banks, 
lod  the  panic,  and  the  panic  makers,  and  President 
Fackson,  and  his  glory,  and  the  old  federalists — who,  by 
the  'Way,  if  they  have  joined  the  present  administration, 
are  all  transmuted  into  pure  democrats  of  the  old  school — 
[  shall  proceed  to  discuss  the  subject  upon  these  consid- 
erations, and  these  alone,  by  which,  in  my  view  of  the 
matter,  a  correct  conclusion  can  be  obtained. 

And  proceeding  to  do  so,  sir,  I  find  it  written  in  the 
firth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  constitution,  that 
«*each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceeding)*, 
and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such 
parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy."    Now, 
air,  the  first  question  that  suggests  itself  in  the  inquiry 
is,  what  is  meant  by  the  words  "keep  a  journal  of  its 
proceedings?"    To  that  question  1  know  of  but  one  an- 
swer that  can  be  given;  and  it  is  that  which  instantly 
sugi^ts  itself  to  every  one,  learned  and  unlearned,  who 
roads  them,  namely,  that  each  House  should  record  its 
proceedings,  and  preserve  the  record  so  made.    If  this 
be  not  the  tnie  meaning,  I  know  not  what  answer  can 
be  given.     No  other  will  satisfy  the  object  contempla- 
ted by  the  constitution;  for,  without  recording,  there 
would  be  no  journal,  and,  without  preserving,  the  jour- 
nal would  not  be  kept.     The  honorable  Senator  has  not 
•  furnished  us  with  his  reading  of  this  clause.     He  has,  to 
be  sure,  talked,  and  talked  correctly,  of  a  variety  of 
pieanings  which  belong  to  the  word  neep,  but,  viewed 
in  any  other  Tight  than  as  a  handsome  exercise  of  inge- 
nuity, I  could  not  see  what  practical  result  was  to  be 
attained  from  the  disquisition;  for,  after  all,  he  failed  to 
tell  us  what  meaning  he  precisely  attached  to  the  ex- 
pressions keep  a  journal.     In  this,  sir,  he  did  wisely. 
They  have  one,  and  one  only,  meaning,  in  the  common 
sense  of  all  mankind.    They  have  never  had  any  other 
in  England,  or  in  Scotland,  or  in  Ireland,  nor  in  any  of 
the  twenty-four  sovereignties  which  compose  this  Union. 
The  understanding  of  them  has  been  uniform,  whether 
applied  to  cotirts  of  justice  or  to  legislative  bodies.    Tfie 
Bouse  hhntt  keep  a  journal,  ike  Cwrk  shall  keep  a  record, 
in  all  timep,  and  in  all  countries  where  the  language 
prevails,  have  been  understood  to  write  down  what  is 
done,  and  to  preserve  what  is  written.    The  expression, 
it  is  true,  is  idiomatic,  but,  for  that  very  reason,  is  the 
sense  unembarrassed  and  perfect.     It  never  was  ques- 
tioned nor  denied  until  the  honorable  Senator,  in  this 
rash  attempt,  found  it  necessary  to  perplex  and  mystify 
what,  until  now,  every  one  considered  clear  and  intelli- 
gible. 

If,  then,  Mr.  President,  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words 
"  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings"  be  that  the  Senate 
shall  cause  a  record  of  its  proceedings  to  be  made,  and 
preserve  them,  is  there  an  impartial  man  who  can  doubt 
or  deny  that  the  resolution  offered  by  the  Senator  is  a 
manifest  violation  of  the  constitution^    I  think  there  is 
not;  for  the  effect  of  that  resolution  will  not  be  to  pre- 
serve, but  to  destroy.     Does  it  make  any  difference  that 
only  a  part  of  these  proceedings,  not  the  whole,  is  to 
be  blotted,  or  obscured,  or  defaced?    It  makes  none. 
The  injunction  is,  that  you  shall  keep  a  journal  of  your 
proceedings;  and  if  you  deface  any  the  smallest  portion 
of  them,  what  remains  is  not  a  journal  of  the  proceed- 
ings, but  of  a  part  of  them;  and  this,  T  contend,  is  not  a 
eompiiance  with  the  constitution.     Under  such  con- 
stniciion  of  it,  if  you  strike  out  999  parts  out  of  1,000, 
you  might  just  as  truly  say  you  were  keeping  a  journal 
of  the  proceedings. 


Tf  this  reasoning  be  unsound,  I  trust  gentlemen  who 
follow  in  the  debate  will  prove  it  to  be  so.     I  am  sure 
there  is  ingenuity  enough  here  to  do  it,  if  it  can  be  dontf. 
I  hope  they  will  show  us. how  a  part  of  a  journal  is  the 
whole:  and,  when  they  have  done  so,  I  will  suggest  to 
them  that  they  will  then  have  to  explain  to  the  public 
mind,  and  satisfy  it,  how  destroying  a  record  is  obeying 
a  mandate  which  requirea  you  to  preserve  it.     This,  sir^ 
I  am  aware,  they  will  find  no  easy  task.   Until  it  is  done, 
permit  me,  in  the  belief  that  what  I  have  advanced  is 
true,  to  follow  this  measure  out  to  its  legitimate,  I 
might  add,  its  inevitable  consequences.     Upon  the  prin- 
ciple, then,  involved  in  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
honorable  Senator,  I  affirm  the  whole  journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Legislature  is  completely  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  a  majority  of  either  House  of  Congress. 
The  solemn  and  authentic  record  of  the  great  public 
measures  which  may  occupy  its  deliberations,  the  equal- 
ly sacred  register  on  which  private  rights  depend,  may 
be  struck  out  in  an  instant  by  the  fury  of  a  triumphant 
faction,  the  promptings  of  sordid  cupidity,  or  the  fears 
of  conscience-stricken  profligacy.    And  let  us  not,  sir, 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  time  will  not  come  when  thes^ 
things  will  be  done.     He  knows  little  of  the  causes  of 
decay  and  dissolution  which   exist  at  the  creation  of 
every  thing  which  our  imperfect  nature  produces,  and 
which  expand  and  gather  force  with  age,  who  can  doubt 
it.     I  hope  the  day  is  distant,  but  we  do  but  accelerate 
it,  sir,  when  we  cut  ourselves  adrift  from  the  constitution. 
But,  says  the  honorable  Senator,  all  this  is  special 
pleading.     The  word  "keep"  has  thirty-six  meanings  in 
the  dictionary,  and  you  have  no  right  to  take  one  of 
these  meanings  alone.     We  have  just  as  much  right  to 
select  our  meaning  for  the  word  from  any  of  its  various 
significations.     This,  sir,  is  rather  a  new,  and  certainly 
a  very  independent  way  of  interpreting  a  constitutional 
or  legal  provision.     But  let  that  pass  for  a  moment,  and 
permit  me  to  say  that,  by  the  terms  special  pleading, 
the  Senator  means  refining,  hair-splitting;  there  never 
was  any  thing  more  gratuitous  said  here.     On  the  con- 
trary, sir,  we  rely  on  the  plain  common-sense  meaning 
of  the  expression;  upon  that  sense  in  which  the  words 
are  understood  by  every  one  the  most  sligbtlv  educated 
through  the  whole  republic.     We  contend  for  the  sig- 
nification which  the  terms  have  every  where  and  in  all 
times  received.     If  we  left  them  for  new  meanings,  to 
suit  extraordinary  occasions,  as  the  honorable  Senator  is 
doing,  we  would  be  open  to  the  reproach,  as  he  justly 
Is.     1  charge  it  upon  him,  sir,  and  I  shall  make  the 
charge  good.     He  has  departed  from  the  usual  significa- 
tion, and  substituted  niceties  and  refinements  for  the 
general  and  popular  use  of  the  words,  and,  in  doing  so, 
has  violated  a  rule  of  construction  as  universal  as  it  is 
sound,  and  which  it  would  be  a  reproach  to  the  Senator 
if  he  was  not  familiar  with  before  he  was  three  months  in 
the  office  where  he  received  his  legal  education. 

Recurring,  then,  sir,  to  the  word  keep,  and  its  thirty- 
six  meanings,  1  have  to  say,  sir,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  true  than  that  the  verb  has  a  variety  of  senses; 
but  does  that  prove  that  it  has  not  one  known  unques- 
tionable signification  when  used  as  it  is  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States?  Certainly  not.  Sir,  let  the 
gentleman  apply  any  one  of  the  various  meanings  of  this 
word  to  be  found  in  books  of  philology;  save  that  which 
we  contend  for,  to  the  terms  keep  a  journal,  and  I  will 
venture  to  say  the  utter  absurdity  in  which  the  process 
must  end  will  convince  even  him  how  vain,  futile,  and 
dangerous,  it  is  to  depart  from  the  popular  understanding 
of  the  matter.  No  doubt,  as  the  honorable  Senator 
says,  keeping  a  door,  keeping  house,  and  keeping  a  store, 
do  not  mean  the  same  thing.  The  meaning  varies 
with  tlie  object  to  which  the  verb  is  applied.  But,  in 
these  cases,  the  idiomatic  sense  supplies  the  necessity 
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of  ftll  rererence  to  dictionaric8{  it  is  perfectly  compre- 
hended by  every  one,  and  supposes  that  which  is  done, 
or  necessary  to  be  done,  in  keeping^  a  door,  keepinff 
bouse,  or  keeping  a  store.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  tinie 
for  me  to  explain  them;  they  explain  themselves  more 
forcibly  than  E  could  by  any  other  words.  Verbs  and 
adjectives,  in  all  languages,  vary  In  their  meaning  by  the 
objects  to  which  they  are  applied,  the  latter  sometimea 
by  their  position  in  relation  to  the  noun.  For  example, 
the  appellation  envca/  extraordinary^  has  a  clear  and 
specific  signification;  transpose  the  words,  however,  and 
say,  an  extraordinary  envoy,  and  they  present  quite  an- 
other idea.  Well,  sir,  what  would  you  say  to  any  one 
who  would  rise,  hcrre  or  elsewhere,  and  contend  that, 
as  the  dictionaries  of  our  langr\iage  declared  that  the  ad- 
jective extraordinary  signified  remarkabkt  wondaful, 
the  expression  entoy  extraordinary  conveyed  the  idea 
.that  a  wonderful  envoy  had  been  sent  to  our  country? 
Not  less  extravagant,  I  contend,  sir,  is  it  to  depart  from 
the  common-sense  meaning  which  is  given  to  the  verb 
hup  in  all  the  varieties  in  which  it  is  used. 

Many,  sir,  (said  Mr  P.,)  as  are  the  uses  which  are 
made  of  it,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  two  meanings  in 
its  application  to  any  one  object.  The  thing  to  which 
it  is  applied  controls  and  fixes  its  sense,  as  in  the  terms 
keep  a  promise^  keep  a  journal^  keep  a  horae.  AH 
these  have  popular  and  known  significations,  from 
which  you  cannot  depsrt  without  falling  into  conclusions 
absurd  and  untrue.  Let  us  take,  by  way  of  illustration, 
the  expression  keep  a  korfe.  We  will  suppose  the 
Senator  to  have  delivered  his  to  a  livery  stable  to  be 
kepi.  He  calls  for  him  some  time  after,  and  the  owner 
of  the  stable  tells  him  that  the  animal  has  perished  for 
want  of  food.  Reproach  instantly  follows  this  breach 
of  engagement,  and  it  would  not  be  appeased,  I  hazard 
nothing  in  saying,  by  the  keeper  showing  the  honora- 
ble gentleman  that,  according  to  Webster's  or  any  other 
dictionary,  the  verb  keep  has  a  variety  of  senses,  and 
that  one  of  them  perfectly  justified  him  in  his  notion 
that  he  was  not  obliged  to  give  the  horse  food.  Sir,  1 
will  venture  to  affirm  that  the  Senator  would  consider 
this  perfect  special  pleading.  So,  air,  if  he  gave  a  friend 
a  bundle  of  papers  to  keep,  and,  when  he  called  for  the 
deposite,  should  be  told  that,  according  to  the  best  phil- 
ologists, ke^,  among  its  thirty-six  significations,  meant 
to  supply  with  the  tiecessaries  of  life,  and,  finding  the 
book  refuse  all  sustenance,  he  had  thrown  it  away  as  ut- 
terly incorrigible,  would  not  the  honorable  Senator  con- 
sider the  excuse  for  non-delivery  a  great  refinement! 
.  So,  too,  sir,  if  some  thirty  years  since,  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  and  myself  first  became  acquainted  on 
the  bankii  of  the  Shawanee,  (whose  beautiful  Indian  ap- 
pellation is  lost  in  the  prosaic  one  of  Cumberland,)  a 
lock  of  hair  had  been  bestowed  on  him  by  lady's  love, 
,to  be  kept  until  they  again  met,  and,  on  her  calling  for 
the  dear  pledge,  he  had  informed  her  that  his  promise 
to  keep  did  not  bind  him  to  preserve,  because  one  of 
the  meanings  of  the  word  was  to  pasture;  would  she 
not,  sir,  have  considered  the  gentleman  more  learned 
than  true— a  gay  deceiver — and  a  great  hair-splitter? 
And  so,  sir,  when  the  Senator  contends  that  the  con- 
stitutional injunction  to  keep  a  journal  means  that  you 
may  destroy  a  part  of  it,  I  say  to  him  that  he  can  only 
reach  such  a  conclusion  by  special  pleading,  by  refining, 
by  hair-splitting,  or  by  abandoning  common  sense,  and 
trampling  the  constitution  under  foot. 
>  No  human  ingenuity,  sir,  can  sustain  the  proposition  the 
Senator  advances.  I  know  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  in 
favor  of  which  something  plausible  may  not  be  advanced; 
and  the  gentleman,  I  admit,  has  made  the  most  of  his 
case.  But  no  covering  he  may  throw  over  the  consti- 
tutinn  can  hide  the  wound  he  inflicts  on  it.  The  hon- 
orable Senator,  under  his  heated  feelings,  may  consider 


his  case  as  ntade  out;  I  do  not  say  he  does  not » gob- 
sider  it.  But  those  who  look  calmly  at  the  tKin|;vl 
see  nothing  but  excuses  where  he  finida  reasons.  T^ 
who  are  anxious  for  the  violation  (I  do  not  tsy  there  vt 
any  such  in  this  body)  may  be  f^lad  to  have  these  eies- 
cuses  furnished  to  them.  But  tioie,  and  the  silent  moS' 
itor  within,  will  do  their  work,  and  they  will  five  to 
sec  the  day  when  the  shout  of  party  triumph  will  biia| 
no  joy;  when  they  will  be  compelled  to  look  for  c«» 
lation  in  the  repentance  which  ever  follows  the  cmm 
tion  of  wrong  committed.  I  hope  they  will  have  tht 
consolation,  sir;  God  forbid  they  should  not. 

But  the  honorable  Senator  has  one  ready  for  lh« 
now.  He  savs,  if  I  understand  his  argument  correcdr, 
(and  if  I  did  not  I  pray  to  be  set  right.)  that  nopwdi- 
cal  injtiry  can  result  from  the  act.  The  process  bf 
which  this  consolation  is  obUined  is  somewhat  canoa. 
The  gentleman  tells  the  Senate  that  there  are  1,000  «!■ 
ginals  of  the  journal,  and  that  the  defacing  of  that  k^ 
by  the  Secretary  leaves  all  the  rest  complete.  Wd^ 
sir,  admit  the  position  to  be  correct,  and  wtiattbei* 
Does  that  furnish  any  argument  in  favor  of  disfiguri^ 
one  of  them?  Whether  there  be  noany  or  few  origiMh, 
are  they  not  all  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  cm- 
slitution>  If  so  many  are  to  be  kept  as  a  record  of  an 
proceedings,  is  it  not  indispensable  they  should  all  be 
true  records?  Did  the  constitution  contemplate  tw 
some  of  our  journals  should  exhibit  a  faithful  record  of 
our  proceedings,  and  others  should  not?  Or  sin  I  ti 
understand  the  honorable  Senator  that  enough  whici 
are  true  will  remain  to  correct  that  which  the  expuoj- 
ing  resolution  purposes  to  falsify?  If  that  be  the  poatwu, 
I  leave  to  him  and  his  friends  all  the  advantage  they  m 
derive  from  the  argument. 

But,  sir,  I  pray  leave  to  enter  my  utter  dissent  toUie 
proposition  that  we  have  one  thousand  originals  of  w 
journals.     We  have  only  one  original,  sir;  that  whicn 
is  made  up  by  our  SecreUry,  read  over  to  us,  sanction 
ed  by  the  approval  of  this  body,  and  placed  ■"wnff  rf 
archives  of  the  Senate.    It  is  that,  and  that  »lon\«^'"J 
forms  the  record  of  our  proceedings,  and  furnishes  ik 
original,  from  which  transcripts  become  evidence  elsfr 
where.     The  originals  of  which  the  Senator  speaks  ti« 
not  even  copies;  they  are  but  the  copies  of  a  copy  ror- 
nished  by  our  Secretary   to  the  printer.     I *"V***'l. 
the  decisions  of  courts,  which  the  Senator  from  M«j 
souri  has  quoted,  on  the  admissibility  of  these  prmteo 
copies  as  evidence.     It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go.'"^®  ■ 
critical  investigation  of  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  oy 
which  such  a  rule  has  been  established.     I  content  my- 
self with  saving  that  these  cases  do  not  proceed  on  iw 
principle  that  the  printed  journals  are  originaJsj  tftey  «^ 
on  the  supposition  that  th^y  are  true  copies.    In  F"-^ 
them  even  this  character,  the  tribunals  of  justice  WJ 
gone  very  far,  and  the  cases  in  which  they  have  oeen 
received  are  of  modern  date,  and  of  somewhat  a«'?Jl 
authority.     They  have  been,  as  it  were,  extorted  iw 
the  courts  by  the  great  convenience  of  the  P"'^*!?},!^^ 
from  a  strong,  and,  in  general,  a  well-founded  b^^*'""! 
they  are  faithful  transcripts.     But  at  the  utmost  they  JJ|; 
nothing  more  than  prima  fade  evidence,  and,  tfc 
dieted  by  the  original  in  writing,  of  which  I  h«*«*P7,;,i 
they   must  instantly  yield  to  the  higher  a"\n«";'?i 
which  belongs  to  it.     To  all  acquainted  with  <'»«'""(r, 
it  must  be  apparent  that  the  whole  matter  «*J*  ^  "^ 
great  relaxation  of  the  salutary  rule,   that  the  °^ 
dence  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  of  "O"*^ .  ^-q 
duced.     But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  doctrine  FT^^ 
sanction  to  the  idea  that  these  printed  journaw  » 
originals.     And  admitting  it  to  be  sound  and  correch  .^ 
by  no  means  supports  the  proposition  that  the  origin* 
not  to  be  preserved  with  care  and  fidelity.  . 

I      We  have  been  referred,  Mr.  President,  to  lh€  P^^"^ 
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kf  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  on  matters  of  this 
:iiid.  It  is  stated  that  that  country  has  a  constitution,  as 
lurs  has;  that  our  parliamentary  proceedings  were  bor- 
owed  from,  and  have  a  reference  to»  theirs,  and  that 
re  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  referring  to  parliamentary 
ttles  and  parliamentary  practice  as  our  guide.  From 
hese  facts  the  conclusion  is  drawn,  that  every  power 
vhich  they  may  exercise  we  can  also  exercise.  I  be- 
ieve  this  is  a  faithful  summary  of  what  the  honorable 
l<nator  advanced  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  and  I 
ake  occasion  to  say  that  it  all  has  my  entire  assent,  save 
he  conclusion  which  he  has  drawn.  That  conclusion, 
00,  would  be  sound  enough  from  his  premises,  but  it  is 
neorrect,  because  the  Senator  left  out  one  important 
lod  controlling  postulate  which  belongs  to  the  question, 
ind  which  I  shall  immediately  notice. 

It  is  the  constitutional  provision  which  we  have  on  the 
ubject  that  makes  all  the  difference  for  which  I  con- 
end.  Were  it  not  for  it,  the  rule  referred  to  by  the 
Senator,  that  the  power  to  expunge  from  its  journals  any 
offensive  matter  found  in  them  was  inherent  in  every 
egislative  body,  could  not  be  contested.  But  it  is  ob- 
vious that  a  rule  must  be  subject  to  the  exception,  pro- 
rided.the  legislative  body  itself  has  not  rules  prescribed 
for  its  government,  by  a  higher  authority,  inconsistent 
vith  the  exercise  of  such  a  power.  That  such  is  the 
Bsae  here  I  affirm,  and*  it  is  this  circunnstance  which 
takes  away  all  force  from  British  precedents  when  ap- 
plied, in  a  case  of  this  kind,  to  the  proceeding  of  an 
American  Congress. 

Great  Britain,  Mr.  President,  does  not  possess,  as  we 
do,  a  written  constitution.  The  great  principles  of  civil 
ind  political  freedom  are,  it  is  true,  found  in  magna 
chsrta,  and  her  bill  of  rights,  put  forward  at  the  revo- 
lution of  1688.  But  even  they  do  not  form  a  constitu- 
tional charter  which  places  them  beyond  the  control  of 
lets  of  Parliament.  And  we  must  luok  to  all  these  to 
ascertain  what  constitutional  provisions  exist  in  England 
controlling  the  rules  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
Kgard  to  their  own  proceedings.  I  have  looked  into  all 
these,  sir,  and  1  do  not  find  in  any  them  a  single  provi- 
■ion  prescribing  rules  on  this  subject  to  either  House  of 
Parliament.  The  matter  is  left  entirely  to  the  discretion 
snd  control  of  each  body.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  inherent  right  which  exists,  I  admit,  in  every  legisla- 
tive assembly,  to  regulate  its  own  proceedings,  flourishes 
in  full  force  there.  To  the  possession  ana  exercise  of 
that  power  alone  is  the  practice  of  expunging  to  be  re- 
ferred. Wholly  unchecked  by  constitutional  restrictions, 
they  exert  it  as  they  please,  without  atint  and  without 
control.  They  are  under  no  constitutional  obligation  to 
keep  any  journal t  unless  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  I 
suppose  they  would  not  keep  any.  With  such  absolute 
power  over  the  whole  of  the  journal,  they  are  of  course 
complete  masters  over  every  part  of  it.  They  may  ex- 
punge as  they  please,  or  preserve,  or  not  preserve,  as 
they  choose.  But  how  stands  the  case  with  us?  Have 
We  a  discretion  on  this  matter?  Can  we  dispense  with 
keeping  a  journal?  And  if  we  cannot  dispense  with  re- 
cording our  procedings,  how  can  we  dispense  with  a 
portion  of  them?  Let  the  clause  of  the  constitution  al- 
ready cited  answer  these  questions;  and  after  gentlemen 
l^ve  pondered  on  it,  let  them  see  what  authority  they 
can  derive  from  the  parliamentary  practice  of  England 
to  justify  the  attempt  to  deface  and  render  obscure  the 
constitutional  record  of  this  House. 

lo  connexion  with  this  branch  of  the  subject,  sir,  let 
ine  refer  for  one  moment  to  that  part  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  which  declares  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  shall,  at  the  request  of  one  fifth  of  the  members 
present,  be  entered  on  the  journals.  No  such  rule  as 
tiiis  is  found  in  the  Lex  Parltamentaria  of  England.  No 
doubt  cither  House  might  adopt  it  if  they  chose.     But  if 


they  did,  could  any  examples  of  theirs,  by  which  it  waff 
refused  in  a  particular  inatance,  dispense  us  with  the  ob- 
ligation to  have  the  entry  made  in  all?     Surely  not;  and 
therefore  I  do  not  see  why,  without  any  constitutional 
obligation  to  keep  a  journal  in  that  country,  their  pre- 
cedents can  enlighten  us  as  to  our  duties  here.     By  the 
way,  sir,  I  should  like  to  be  informed  whether,  by  this 
expunging  process,  the  yeas  and  nays  can  also  be  erased 
from  your  journal,  and  the  members  of  this  body  deprived' 
of  their  constitutional  right  to  have  their  names  record- 
ed and  their  opinions  registered  on  all  measures  on  which 
they  vote.     I  suppose  such  a  principle  will  be  scarcely 
contended  for;  the  violation   would  be  too  palpable. 
And  as  there  are  no  English  precedents  to  close  the  gap 
which  such  an  act  would  make  in  the  constitution,  it  will 
hardly  be  thought  of.   Well,  sir,  if  the  yeas  and  nays  can- 
not be  expunged  from  your  journal,  what  becomes  of 
this  constitutional  privilege,  alike  important  to  the  con- 
stituent and  the  representative,  by  which  the  record  of 
his  vote  is  to  be  preserved— a  record  which  will  show 
the  names,  but  give  no  information  on  wliat  subject  they 
were  recorded?    The  whole  proceeding,  sir,  offers  a 
fine  commentary  on  the  value  of  constitutional  barriers, 
in  restraining  the  passions  of  party  in  a  free  Government. 
It  is,  however,  said  that  our  rules  of  proceedings  are 
in  a  great  measure  taken  from  those  of  the  English  Par- 
liament, or  were  made  in  reference  to  them,  and  that 
we  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  referring  to  them  as  a  guide 
in  cases  new  and  unprovided  for.   True,  sir;  but  does  not 
the  honorable  Senator  see,  in  this  very  circumstance,  a 
very  strong,  if  not  the  strongest,  reason  against  the  intro- 
duction of  English  rules  on  this  question  of  expunging? 
These  British   rules  were  once,    sir,  not  only  refer- 
red to  in  this  country,  but  they  formed  the  law  for  the 
government  of  our  colonial  Legislatures    before  the 
Revolution.     The  great  men,  sir,  who  formed  the  con- 
stitution of  tfiis  country  knew  this  perfectly  well.     They 
were  also  quite  familiar  with  every, thing  in  the  history 
of  the  English  Parliament  in  relation  to  expunging,  and 
they  knew  better  than  I  do,  and  quite  as  well  as  tho 
honorable  Senator  from  Missouri,  the  right  on  which 
the  keeping  of  a  journal  stood  there;  its  limitations  and 
its  extent.     Now,  sir,  I  ask,  if  it  had  been  their  inten- 
tion to  leave  that  power  at  the  discretion  of  the  Ameri- 
can Congress,  why  introduce  any  rules  at  all  into  our 
constitut'^on  on  this  matter?    Why  not  leave  this  part  of 
parliamentary  practice  to  the  control  of  the  Legislature, 
as  they  lefV  all  the  rest?    It  must  strrke  every  one,  sir» 
on  reading  the  federal  constitution,  as  most  remarka- 
ble, that  in  an  instrument  of  that  kind,  in  which  nothing 
is  looked  for  but  general  provisions,  we  should  find  such 
special  enactments  on  the  subject;  nothing  left  to  discre- 
tion. But  that  surprise,  sir,  readily  yields  to  a  little  refle'c- 
tion,  and  the  value  of  the  clauses  in  question  is  seen.  The 
men  by  whom  the  great  charter .  of  our  Union  was 
formed  came  from  the  school  of  the  Revolution,  so  fer- 
tile of  talent  and  of  virtue.     They  were  profoundly  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  causes  by  which  free  institutions 
can  be  upheld  and  may  be  destroyed.     They  knew  that 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  from  its  con- 
struction and  its  powers,  if  corrupt,  was  more  formidable 
than  all  the  rest  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.    In  it 
they  were  aware  factions  must  arise  and  riot.     History 
had  taught  them  how  majorities  in  public  assemblies  are 
prone  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  minorities.     It  was 
deemed,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  to  secure, 
as  far  as  possible,  a  record  of  all  the  acts  of  the  repre- 
sentative, and  to  give  publicity  to  them,  so  that  the  peo^ 
pie  might  know  what  each  member  did,  and  what  he 
did  not  do.     They  wished  to  place  before  the  traitor 
who  is  false  to  his  duty  here,  the  certainty  that  his  evil 
deeds  could  not  be  concealed  while  living,  and  that  an 
authentic  record  would  carry  down  to  the  latest  posteri- 
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ty  liis  loathsome  memory.  Hence  they  determined  that 
he  should  neither  falsify  the  record  of  what  he  did»  nor 
deprive  his  opponents  of  the  evidence  of  their  oppou- 
tion  to  him.  These  were  the  reasons  which  induced 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  to  make  your  journals 
saqred.  And  you  do  violate  as  holy  ground  as  any  the 
constitution  covers,  when  you  lay  your  hands  on  them, 
and  blot  and  deface  them.  If  these  considerations  are 
entitled  to  the  wei{fht  1  think  justly  due  to  them,  with 
what  semblance  of  justice  can  it  be  urged  that  these 
matters  are  to  be  regulated  by  English  parliamentary 
practice?  The  introduction  of  any  rules  on  the  subject 
into  the  constitution  excludes  such  an  idea;  and  tlfe  rules 
themselves,  inconsistent  with  those  prevailing  in  Eng- 
land, forbid  any  such  conclusion. 

Let  usy  however,  sir,  follow  this  matter  a  little  further. 
If,  at  the  honorable  member  says,  we  are  to  be  govern- 
ed by  the  English  practice  on  the  subject  of  expunging, 
I  presume  we  must  take  that  practice  entire;  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  introduce  one  part  of  i*.  and  reject 
another.  There  is  certainly  no  rule  in  our  bixly  which 
prescribes  how  it  is  to  be  done;  we  must,  therefore, 
imitate  the  parliamentary  precedents  throughout.  Now, 
if  1  understand  the  precedents  right,  they  establish  the 
principle  that,  whenever  the  parliamentary  proceedings 
infringe  on  the  rights,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  Execu- 
tive Chief  Magistrate,  he  sends  for  tJie  journals,  or 
comes  to  the  House,  and  strikes  out  the  offensive  mat- 
ter with  his  own  hand.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the 
powers  of  the  body  on  legislative  matters  are  impugned 
by  the  vote,  order,  or  resolution,  or  are  improperly  ex- 
ercised, the  erasure  is  made  by  an  officer,  under  the 
order  of  the  House.  Such  appears  to  be  the  practice 
there,  and  if  it  is  to  govern  us  here,  let  us  have  it  in  its 
purity.  The  resolution,  therefore,  proposed  by  the 
Senator,  is  entirely  gratuitous;  the  thing  can  be  done, 
and,  strictly  speaking,  ought  to  be  done,  without  any 
action  on  our  part.  The  President  himself,  aceonling 
to  the  excellent  rules  of  Parliament  which  the  gentle- 
man recommends  to  our  adoption,  has  the  right  to  send 
for  our  journals,  and  make  such  correction  in  them  as 
he  thinks  fit.  That  Senators  may  see  I  am  not  mistaken 
on  this  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  quote  to  them  the  follow- 
ing illustrious  precedent,  derived  from  the  jict  of  the 
renowned  and  sapient  King  James  the  first,  of  blessed 
memory. 

The  House  of  Commons  in  England,  sir,  at' (he  time 
when  their  glorious  contest  between  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  and  the  rights  of  the  people  was  about  to 
commence,  passed  the  following  resolution: 

'*  The  Commons  now  assembled  in  Parliament,  being 
justly  occasioned  thereunto,  concerning  sundry  liber- 
ties, franchises,  and  privileges  of  Parliament,  amongst 
others  here  mentioned,  do  make  this  protestation  follow- 
ing: that  the  liberties,  franchises,  and  jurisflictions  of 
Parliament  are  the  ancient  and  undoubted  birthright 
and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  England;  and  that  the 
urgent  and  arduous  aflTairs  concerning  the  king,  state, 
and  defence  of  the  realm,  and  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  maintenance  and  making  of  laws,  and 
redress  of  mischiefs  and  grievances,  which  daily  hap- 
pen within  this  realm,  are  proper  subjects  and  matter 
of  counsel  and  debate  in  Parliament;  and  that,  in  the 
handling  and  proceeding  of  those  businesses,  every 
member  of  the  House  uf  Parliament  hath,  and  of  right 
pught  to  have*  freedom  of  speech  to  propound,  treat, 
reason,  and  bring  to  conclusion  the  same,  and  that  the 
Commons,  in  Parliament,  have  Jike  liberty  and  freedom 
to  treat  of  these  matters,  in  sucb  order  as,  in  their  judg- 
ment, shall  seem  fittest;  and  that  every  member  of  the 
taid  House  hath  like  freedom  from  all  impeachment, 
imprisonment,  and  moleatation,  (other  than  by  censure  of 
the  House   itself,)  for  or  concerning  any  speakii^gi 


reasoning,  or  declaring  of  any  matter  or  mstten,  tonek* 
ing  the  Parliament  or  Parliament  business.  Andthit, 
if  any  of  the  said  members  t>e  complained  of,  and  qi» 
tioned  for  any  thing  done  or  said  in  Parliament,  theaae 
is  to  be  shown  to  the  king,  by  the  advice  sod  coom 
of  all  the  Commons,  anembled  in  Parliament,  brfim 
the  king  give  credence  to  any  private  information." 

The  sovereign  just  alluded  to,  sir,  on  ftesninf  ()■ 
audacious  avowal  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  Consms 
was  extremely  indignant;  he  diMolved  the  bodj,  ni 
calling  for  the  journals,  struck  out  the  resolotioa  vilh 
his  own  hand. 

Now,  sir,  I  propose  that  we  shall,  in  all  thingi,  en* 
form  to  the  right  royal  precedent.  Let  there  benobll 
way  work.  Let  ua  carry  out  the  glorious  exsapk  '■ 
all  its  length,  breadth,  and  proportions. 

If,  however,  the  honorable  Senator  will  -not  go  Ihe 
whole,  I  recommend  to  him  to  come  as  near  to  it  h  to 
can,  and  I  humbly  submit  to  him,  whether  he  hid  nrt 
better  so  amend,  or  rather  so  modify,  his  resolution  M 
we  may  invite  the  President  of  the  United  Ststali 
visit  this  body,  and  be  himself  the  instrument  by  vM 
this  stain  on  our  proceedings  should  be  remored.  1 
would  propose  such  an  amendment  m3rself;  but, » 1 
would  be  compelled  to  vote  against  the  resolution  erti 
so  amended,  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  be  courtemta 
adopt  such  a  course,  '^ut  I  again  recommend  to  m 
honorable  Senator  to  think  of  the  matter,  and  give  w 
proceeding  the  shape  I  propoae.  The  Senator,  1  "^ 
signifies  his  dissent,  and  I  fear  we  must  swsllot  IM 
dose  as  he  has  prepared  it;  but  hoping  that  my  nfp' 
tion  might  be  favorably  received,  I  had  this  morniiift 
before  coming  here,  carried  out  the  whole  scene  in  ^ 
own  mind. 

I  had  imagined,  sir,  the  Senate  convened;  the  m» 
bert  in  their  seats;  our  faithful  SecreUry  at  his  pfl*. 
The  approach  of  the  President  is  announced.  Jo"*' 
diately  our  Sergeant-at-arms,  a  very  grave  and  disatrt 
person,  who  each  day  so  clearly  and  audibly  annoane^ 
"Messsge  from  the  House  of  RepresentatiTe%  «, 
takes  his  station  at  the  door,  and,  in  a  distinct  and  nra 
tone,  cries  out,  •«  The  President  of  the  United  Stolei. 
He  enters.  We  rise  from  our  seats,  joy  glistening  « 
the  eyes  of  his  friends,  dismay  pictured  on  the  ***■? 
nances  of  his  opponents.  He  traverses  the  room  wiw 
a  firm  step  and  dignified  air.  You  rise  from  y®"'^ 
sir,  and  recerve  him  with  that  grace  and  urbanity  vW^ 
so  eminently  distinguish  you — ^you  salute  biis  ^•"* ** 
fectionate  complacence.  He  answers  your  salutsuoi 
with  kindness  and  dignity.  All  eyes  are  fixed  on  J^ 
and  him;  and,  more  favored  than  other  "*®'^'"*  .^r 
vision  is  blessed  at  the  same  moment  with  the  ttim 
and  the  rising  sun.  ,  |^ 

The  preliminaries  of  reception  passed  over,  snd  "w 
bustle  attending  it  terminated,  a  solemn  silence  P>*^ 
You  slowly  rise  from  your  seat— the  President  "<*|""j 
same.  You  pause  for  a  moment,  and  cannot  c^"*^ 
the  emotions  which  the  affecting  scene  give*  '!j^ 
you  are,  however,  at  last  composed,  and  you  «»*•■ 
the  President  in  these  words:  . 

••  Sire:  The  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  bt^^T 
posed  on  me  the  most  agreeable  duty  of  sn'*^'^"^'"^ 
you  the  object  which  has  induced  them  to  r^*'*^J|Ji 
presence  in  their  chamber.     Deeply  impressed  witft  i 
value  of  your  services  in  the  field  and  the  csbinet;  c 
vinced  that,  under  Divine  Providence,  you  ^^'^JZ^ 
dered  more  services  to  mankind  •  than  any  other  won 
who  has  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times,'^  they  tre  smr 
ious  to  show  their  devotion  to  your  person,  »bo  u>e 
sensibility  to  your  fiime.    It  is  with  grief  they  trev^ 
der  the  necessity  of  saying  that  there  is  found  ootocv 

*  Vide  Mr.  Burrov's  speech. -*iyb<e  ^  Mt'  ^' 
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urnal  a  resolution  oF  this  body,  which  is  unworthy  of 
em  and  of  you.      That  resolution  declares  that  the 
mate  differ  in  opinion  with  you  on  the  lawfulness  and 
nstitutionality  of  one  of  your  public  acts-— a  declara- 
m,  sir,  which  they  had  no  authority  to  make,  and 
lich  is  untrue,  inasmuch  as  it  dissents  from  the  opin- 
1  of  you,  the  wisest  and  the  best.     The  Senate  have 
lotved  that  it  shall  be  expungped  from  their  journals, 
a  warning  to  posterity  that  this  branch  of  the  Legis- 
tare  shall,  in  all  time  hereafter,  keep  within  its  consti- 
tional  powers,  and  express  no  opinion  on  any  act  of 
e  Chief  Magistrate.      The  Senate  have  considered, 
',  that  it  would  be  more  grateful  to  you,  and  more 
mformable  to  precedents  drawn  from  the  purest  pe- 
ids  of  British  history,  that  you  should  expunge  this 
lious  resolution  with  your  own  hand.     The  manner  in 
bicb  the  expurgation  should  be  effected  is  left  entirely 
•  your  discretion.     To  erase  the  resolution,  by  draw- 
%  black  lines  around  it,  is  the  mode  preferred  by 
any  of  your  friends,  and  particularly  by  that  distin- 
lisbed  and   high-minded  body,  the  Virginia  Legisla- 
te.   I  present  you,  sir,  this  pen,  that  it  may,  in  your 
vn  band,  avenge  your  wrongs,  and  sliall  only  further 
Jt  sir,  that  this  is  the  happiest  and  proudest  moment 
r  my  life.     It  is  glory  enough  for  any  one  man!" 
Sir,  I  had  also  run  out  the  gracious  answer  which  the 
'resident  would  have  made  to  this  loyal  and  affection- 
te  sddress,  but  I  felt  I  was  treading  on  ground  which  I 
ould  not  approach,  and  I  therefore  abandoned  it. 
Sir,  I  think  it  scarcely  kind  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
Miri  to  deprive  the  world  of  the  interesting  ceremony, 
D  royal  in  its  precedent,  and  so  valuable  in  the  support 
^hich  the  example  would  afford  to  the  cause  of  free- 
om  and  legislative  independence.     I  hope  he  will  yet 
^consider  the  matter,  and,  if  we  are  to  have  the  pro- 
OB  applied  to  our  journals,  give  us  the  pure,  unaduU 
ersted  English  practice  on  the  subject. 
But,  sir,  I  must  leave  these  pleasant  contemplations, 
nd  return  to  the  argument.     And,  sir,  I  contend  that, 
^ren  admitting  all  the  reasoning  offered  in  support  of 
be  resolution  proposed,  still  we  have  no  authority  to  do 
he  act  which  the  Senate  is  called  on  to  do,  because  the 
ournal  which  it  is  proposed  to  blot  and  deface  is  not 
Mil*  journal,  but  that  of  a  former  Congress.     I  think  I 
ia»e  conclusively  shown  that  we  have  no  power  qver 
Nir  own  journal  after  it  is  made  upi  and  I  am  not  to  be 
iRderstood  as  in  any  respect  abandoning  the  ground 
numed  in  relation  to  it.     But  all  the  reasoning  which 
••tabttshed  that  proposition  acquires  an  increased  force 
^neii  brought  to  bear  on  the  present  question.     Some 
•Aibarrassment  is  created  in  the  mind,  on  the  first  view 
f  w    "**^*^'»  ^^^^  *"  »<ica  which  commonly  prevails, 
.^"*  Senate  being  a  permanent  body,  and  that  its  jour- 
Jp  "0^  its  creation  up  to  this  time,  belong  to  it  in  that 
wracter.    But,  sir,  it  is  evident  this  position  is  onl^' 
^^  when  applied  to  the  Senate  in  its  executive  cupaci- 
f\  '^  discharging  its  legislative   functions,  it  has  a 
|!««ed  existence.     It  can  only  act  for  two  years  at  a 
>™*»  wd  at  the  end  of  that  period,  which  terminates  a 
^npcss,  its  legislative  powers  terminate,  as  those  of 
y    House  of  RepresenUtives  do.     When  it  meets  a 
lirT*      Representatives  whose  whole  number  is  new- 
y  elected,  it  meets  that  body  with  the  one  third  of  iU 
™=|^er8  also  newly  elected,  and  both  form  a  new  Con- 
^^  *"d  are  not  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  one. 
.iJ;  .^"Ker  term  of  service  of  the  Senators  does  not 
deL  t  1    ^""^*»<>n  of  «he  LegisUturc  to  which  they  are 
arem     k"°'  destroy  iU  distinctive  character.     They 
Ert3tefc"?i       of  several  Congresses,  but  several  Con. 
leitof*        ^^  enter  into  and  merge  in  a  continuous 
»he  n  A     1  *  constitution  of  the  United  States  vesU 
^k  /       '  ^egishtive  powers  in  a  Congress  composed 
senate  and  House  of  RepreKOtatiTCS,  not  in  the  Sen-  f 
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ate  and  House  of  Representatives.  I  contend,  there- 
fore, sir,  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  standi 
precisely  in  the  same  relation  to  the  legislative  journals 
of  a  former  Congress  as  the  House  of  Representatives 
doesf  and  that,  if  the  present  House  of  Representatives 
has  no  authority  to  alter  or  deface  the  journal  of  that 
branch  of  the  Legislature  of  the  23d  Congress,  this  body 
cannot  touch  the  Journal  of  the  Senate,  which  formed  a 
part  of  it.  We  are  the  keepers,  sir,  not  the  owners,  of 
the  volume  which  contains  the  proceedings  of  that 
Legislature.  Is  it  possible,  sir,  the  extravagant  proposi- 
tion will  be  maintained  that  the  journals  of  the  Senate 
of  1790  belong  to  the  Senate  of  1836,  and  that  they 
have  the  power  to  change  or  obliterate  what  is  written 
in  them,  or  destroy  them  altogether,  at  their  pleasured 
And  yet  that  proposition  must  be  maintained,  to  justify 
the  act  now  proposed  to  be  done.  Far  from  being  our 
property,  they  are  that  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  and  you  have  just  as  much  right  to  order,  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Senate,  that  one  of  the  national  frigates 
should  be  altered  or  destroyed,  or  one  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  country  dismantled,  as  you  have  to  touch 
the  records  of  a  former  Senate.  Did  there  exist  a  law 
of  Congress  making  it  a  penal  offence  to  alter  or  deface 
the  Journal  of  either  House  of  Congress,  and  our  Secre- 
tary, who  might  commit  this  act  by  your  order,  should 
be  indicted  for  it,  I  deny  that  he  could  successfully 
plead  the  mandate  he  received  from  you  as  a  justifica- 
tion. If  he  offered  such  a  plea,  and  it  was  demurred 
to,  I  hazard  little  in  saying  that,  in  case  the  matter  were 
carried  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
they  would  hold  he  had  no  valid  authority  for  what  he 
had  done. 

Mr.  PoBTSB  having  here  become  exhausted,  a  motion 
was  made,  and  unanimously  carried,  to  postpone  the 
subject  under  debate. 

On  resuming  his  remarks  the  following  day,  Mr.  P. 
said:  I  am  quite  sensible  of  and  grateful  to  the  Senate 
for  the  indulgence  which  It  extended  to  me  yesterday^ 
and  I  feel  that  the  best  return  I  can  make  for  its  kind- 
ness is  to  Condense  as  much  as  possible  what  I  have 
further  to  say  on  the  question  now  under  consideration. 

In  the  observations  I  had  the  honor  to  offer  to  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday,  I  touched  on  all  the  arguments  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  which  related  to  our  pow- 
er to  expunge,  save  that  which  he  based  on  a  precedent 
drawn  from  a  former  proceeding  of  this  body.  Sir,  I 
am  free  to  confess,  when  the  gentleman  read  the  resolu- 
tion which,  by  its  language,  affirms  such  a  power,  I 
never  was  more  struck  with  astonishment  in  my  life,  and 
it  was  under  the  influence  of  an  irresistible  curiosity 
that  I  asked  the  Senator  the  question  I  did,  and  not 
from  the  intention  of  interrupting  the  train  of  his  re« 
marks.  He  rebuked  me  for  the  interruption  justly,  but 
gently,  and  I  acquiesced  in  it.  But,  sir,  when  the 
honorable  Senator  further  told  me  to  beware  resting 
the  matter  on  so  small  a  point,  **  or  I  might  be  blown 
up,"  I  felt  prepared  to  join  issue  with  him,  and  to  show 
him  that  the  point  is  by  no  means  a  small  one.  On  the 
contrary,  the  inquiry  suggested  a  principle  on  which 
the  whole  value  of  the  case,  as  a  precedent,  depends. 

If  the  Senate,  in  the  instance  relied  on,  had  determin- 
ed they  possessed  the  power  to  expunge  from  their  jour- 
nal an  entry  made  on  it,  we  should  then  have  had  the 
question  submitted,  whether  any  example  set  by  others 
could  authorize  us  to  surrender  our  clear  and  conscien- 
tious convictions  of  constitutional  obligation.  But  the 
case,  sir,  does  not  impose  any  such  necessity.  What» 
sir,  is  its  history?  It  is  this:  On  the  last  day  of  a 
session  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1806,  a  petition  or  me- 
morial was  presented  from  certain  persons,  then  under 
conviction  for  offences  committed  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.    This  memorial  reflected  strongly  on  the 
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eondiict  of  the  Chief  Mapstrate,  and  its  tenor  was  en- 
tered on  the  minutes.  How  lung^  after  the  entry  was 
made  we  do  not  know,  but  not  many  hours  after,  and 
on  the  same  day  in  which  the  petition  had  been  received, 
a  motion  was  made  and  carried  to  expunge  it  from  the 
journal.  This  motion  prevailed.  The  confusion  and 
hurry  which  always  attended  the  transaction  of  business 
on  the  last  night  Congress  sits,  accounts  fully  for  the 
inaccuracy  of  expression  used  in  the  resolution,  as  there 
was  no  journal  until  the  entries  made  during  the  day 
were  read  over  and  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  the 
Senate.  Until  that  approbation  is  given,  the  acts  of  the 
Secretary  are  no  mure  than  minutes  of  proceedings, 
over  which  the  body  has  complete  control;  just  as,  in  the 
iame  manner,  the  entries  of  a  clerk  of  a  court  made  during 
the  day  are  subject  to  the  revision  and  correction  of  the 
judge,'  when  read  the  following  morning.  Had  not  the 
Senate  been  about  to  adjourn  that  night,  the  measure 
was  entirely  gratuitous,  as  the  correction  could  have 
been  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  day's  sit- 
ting, when  the  minutes  prepared  by  the  Secretary  were 
read  over.  It  did  not,  however,  sit,  and  it  is  probable 
this  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  obnoxious  matter  was 
preferred,  as  it  was  a  period  when  party  run  high,  and 
the  step  taken  by  the  petitioners  well  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  passions  which  belong  to  such  limes.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  it  is  obvious  that  whatever  form  the 
majority  chose  to  give  their  resolution,  their  power  over 
the  matter  was  undisputed. 

I  see,  sir,  some  gentlemen  dissent  to  this  position.  I 
consider  it,  however,  perfectly  sound.  It  cannot  be,  it 
ts  not  true,  that  the  secretary  of  a  Legislature  or  the 
clerk  of  a  court  has  the  right  to  place  any  matter  he 
pleases  on  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings;  and  that 
neither  the  judges  in  the  one  case,  nor  the  legislative 
body  in  the  other,  have  the  power  to  expunge  from 
litem  what  is  improperly  placed  there.  It  cannot  be,  it 
is  not  true  that,  if  errors  are  committed  by  either,  they 
roust  remain,  and  cannot  be  corrected;  all  practice  and 
all  reason  are  opposed  to  such  a  doctrine.  But  this 
control  over  the  proceedings,  before  the  journal  of  the 
clerk  or  secretary  is  made  up  and  sanctioned,  is  totally 
different  from  the  right  claimed  here  to  change  or  de- 
face the  record  after  it  is  complete.  The  court,  during 
its  term,  may  correct  any  error  into  which  it  has  fallen. 
Its  minutes  are  under  its  control  for  the  same  time.  But 
was  it  ever  heard  that  it  could,  at  a  succeeding  one, 
change,  erase  from,  or  add  to,  the  record  of  its  proceed- 
ings of  a  former  session?  Never,  sir.  And  so,  sir,  in 
reason,  and  on  the  true  principles  of  the  constitution,  is 
the  power  of  this  body  limited.  Its  record,  once  made, 
becomes  sacred ;  it  is  the  property  of  the  people,  was 
intended  fur  their  protection,  and  you  have  no  right  to 
deface  it. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  was  well  aware  of  this  ob- 
jection to  the  precedent  cited  by  him,  and  he  endeavored 
skilfully  to  evade  it  by  saying  that,  at  all  events,  we  could 
not  deny  that  it  was  a  complete  answer  to  our  argument, 
which  assumed  the  constitutional  duty  of  this  House  to 
record  all  its  proceedings.  Here,  said  he,  was  a  pro- 
ceeding, and  a  proceeding  not  recorded.  Sir,  this  is 
quite  plausible,  but,  on  a  close  examination,  it  offers  no 
real  difficulty.  The  question  presented  in  the  instance 
referred  to  was  precisely  that  we  have  been  debating  for 
nearly  two  months  or  more  this  session,  and  that  is  the 
right  of  this  body  to  reject  a  petition.  We  who  were 
in  the  minority  on  the  abolition  memorials,  and  who  con- 
tended fur  their  rejection,  urged  that  we  had  a  right  to 
refuse  to  consider  them,  and  to  deny  them  any  place  on 
our  journals.  Had  we  then  known  of  this  precedent, 
we  bhould  have  quoted  it  in  support  of  the  position  we 
assumed,  for  by  erasing  the  memorial  from  the  minutes, 
the  then  Senate  declared  that  they  were  under  no  con- 


stitutional obligation  to  receive  it,  nor  to  permit  asy  m- 
ord  of  it  to  be  preserved.  Well,  sir,  I  thinly  tbcSei> 
ate  decided  correctly  in  the  case  to  which  I  htveiiyedt 
but  the  honorable  Senator,  and  those  who  voted  vik 
him  to  receive  the  petitions,  will,  no  doubt,  ooiuidcrlk 
decision  of  the  Senate  of  1 806  erroneous.  If  erronmi^ 
it  is  no  authority.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  wai  a  mai 
opinion,  it  establishes  what  I  assert  to  be  the  true  d» 
trine,  namely,  that  the  Senate  have  aright  torcfaKi 
petition,  and  are  under  no  obligation  to  record  it.  Tk 
case  cited,  therefore,  does  in  no  respect  conflict  wAfc 
principles  for  which  we  who  oppose  this  resoluliosa^ 
lend.  All  that  is  decided  by  it  is,  that  the  rejeclioBrfi 
petition  is  not  such  a  proceeding  as  should  be  pixdfl 
the  journals.  But,  Mr.  President,  did  it  go  the  M 
length  for  which  the  honorable  Senator  introducdi, 
I  could  not  permit,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  tliat  it  fhsi 
control  my  actions.  In  constitutional  queftiom.  vt« 
not  permitted  to  surrender  our  conscience  to  uM^ 
It  ought  to  have  no  guide  but  reason.  The  prnedat 
in  itself  contains  nothing  to  challenge  approkitioi.  I 
was  done  in  haste.  We  have  no  evidence  there  wi^S 
we  know  there  could  not  have  been  much,  dchsteMl 
the  last  night  of  the  session.  It  was  passed  hjtm 
majority  in  a  very  thin  Senate.     It  was  a  compkt«|iJ' 


every  faction  which  by  turns  may  get 
majority  in  Congress. 

I  have  already  said,  Mr.  President,  thatl  dosrt* 
sider  it  made  the  slightest  difierence  in  the  qso^* 
fore  us,  whether  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  wfciekM 
proposed  to  expunge,  was  constitutional  orodier»»; 
In  my  judgment  the  obligation  imposed  on  uito^ 
a  record  of  it  is  precisely  the  same,  be  its  cksfsetenw 
it  may.  The  constitution  makes  no  distioctios;  * 
where  it  docs  not  distinguish,  we  cannot.  But  u  I  • 
not  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  the  S» 
ate,  in  the  instance  alluded  to,  either  did  injoatict  to» 
President,  or  improperly  exercised  the  powers '^ 
in  it,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  observationi  oo  thej* 

ing  proposition,  by  which  this  charge  ^'^  "U*"??^^ 
sumption  of  power  was  supposed  to  be  esiablahed.  1*| 
exercised,  it  is  said,  on  the  occasion  complaisedfl|,F 
dicial,  not  legislative  power,  and  we  condeBsw* 


President  of  the  United  States  when  be  wu  sot 
and  we  did  so  without  even  hearing  his  defence.  ^^ 
If  all  this  be  true,  "  the  head  and  front  of  our  J** 
ing"  is  certainly  very  considerable;  but  I  apprehj 
requiresno  very  great  ability  to  show  that  it  hssso  »* 


ation  whatever.  We  did  not,  sir,  on  ibe  ^ —  ^ 
dcd  to,  exercise  judicial  power,  and  therefore  •«■•* 
iher  tried  nor  condemned  the  President.  „  . .  ^ 
Although  the  legislative,  executive,  and  jodkwPj 
ers  conferred  by  the  constitution  of  the  Unites  s^ 
on  ihe  Senate  be  in  theory  distinct,  yet  esses tf*^ 
stantly  arising  in  which  the  action  of  the  body  is* 
eral  capacities  is  imperiously  demanded  o«  tke  ^ 
same  matter.  This  is  inevitable;  for  as  the  p»»«»'5 
ferred  extend  to  the  person  who  acts  as  well « 
thing  which  is  acted  on,  it  is  impossible,  in 
on  the  one,  or  in  sitting  in  judgfment  on  the  ou*j 
avoid  deciding  on  matters  which  are  commos  to 
The  exercise  of  judicial  authority  in  one  ssped  " 
an  exception  to  this  principle.  In  (be  ittf^ 
which  belong^  to  it  a  prominent  and  controlha^ 
is  as  to  the  intention  with  which  the  act  wsicoa 
An  examination  of  this  kind  can  only  be  gone  0" 
the  Senate  when  sitting  as  a  couK  of  i 
but  with  this  single  exception,  1  maintain  thsttlii* 
in  iU  legislative  and  in  its  executive  capsatyj 
into  an  investigation  of  Ibe  legality  of  *<l%  ^ 
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™*lcnc}%  just  as  freely  as  if  no  judicial  authority  was 
nferred  on  it.     Were  it  otherwise,  its  legpislative  pow- 
wrould  be  most   injuriously  abridged,  and  the  execu- 
«  portion  could  not  be  beneficially  exercised.  Indeed, 
is  only  necessary  to  have  the  contrary  principle  estab- 
bed,  and  the  Chief  Magistrate  would  ffet  a  power  in 
\    hands  which  would  enable  him  efiectually  to  put  a 
>p   to  <1l  leg-islation  on  matters  in  regard  to  which  he 
[>tight  proper  to  resort  to  the  exercise  of  executive 
tliority.  ^  But,  if  I  understand  the  constitution  rightly, 
Hras  not  intended  the  legislative  functions  of  this  body 
ould  be  placed  under  the  control  of  any  other  branch 
the  Government.      My  reading  of  it  is,  that  in  the 
e  of  them  it  is  not  more  confined  in  its  sphere,  nor 
IS  free  in  its  action,  than  the  House  of  Representatives. 
See,    Mr,  Preside'nt,  to  what  consequences  the  con- 
wy  doctrine  would  lead.     Congress  is  almost  constant- 
passing  laws  which  require  the  exercise  of  executive 
thority  to  carry  them  into  effect;  the  President  con- 
tie*  them  according  to  his  judgment,  and  executes 
em.     1*he  Legislature  take  the  matter  into  considera- 
m\  they  think  he  has  assumed  a  power  which  the  law 
cl  not  confer,  and  the  exercise  of^which  is  Injurious  to 
e  public  interests.     A  bill  is  introduced  to  correct  the 
il.     la  the  Senate  estopped  from  acting  on  it,  because, 
rvooth,  it  is  compelled  to  look  into  the  construction 
ven  by  the  President  of  the  law,  and  finds  that  it  dif- 
r»  in  opinion  from  him?    Can  it  extend  no  remedy  for 
ie  mischief,  because  he  has  done  ^rong^ 
In  an  early  period  of  the  federal  legislation,  an  act 
as  passed  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
tates  to  remove  from  the  public  lands  persons  who  had 
ttled  there  without  permission.     It  was  intended  to 
lerate  on  that  class  of  persons  vulgarly  but  emphati- 
klhr  called  squatters.     In  the  year  1806,  I  think,  Mr. 
^fferson  enforced  this  law  against  a  possession  which 
dward   Livingston  had  of  a  portion  of  the  batture  in 
ont  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans.     To  this  property 
[r.  L.  asserted  title  under  a  grant  of  the  French  Gov- 
*nment  to  the  society  of  Jesuits.     His  right  was  con- 
»te<l  by  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  by  proprietors  of 
le  lots  in  front  of  the  river,  holding  under  the  same 
rant.     It  is  not  necessary  to  say,  if  it  were  easy  to  do 
U  which  had  the  better  title;  it  is  enough  to  state  that 
«  property  did  not  belong  to  the  United  States,  and 
at  the  act  of  removal,  however  good  the  motives  of 
le  President,  (and  I  do  not  impeach  them,)  was  most 
legal,  and  in  its  operation  oppressive  in  the  extreme. 
n  action  was  brought  against  Mr.  Jefferson  for  this 
:t,  and  the  cause  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction  in 
le  court,  on  the  ground  that  the  trespass  was  commit- 
^  in  Louisiana,  and  the  trespasser  lived  in  Virginia. 
^w,  I  ask,  air,  if  Mr.  Livingston  had  applied,  as  well 
t  might,  to  Congress  for  compensation  for  the  great 
ecuniary  losses  which  he  sustained  by  this  act  of  the 
Resident,  could  the  Senate  not  have  acted  on  the  bill 
>r  affording  relief,  because  it  roust  necessarily  have 
ecided  that  the  President  had  done  an  act,  in  the  Ian- 
ttsge  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  "  not  conferred 
y  the  constitution  and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both?" 
If  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  say  it  could  not  have 
eted  on  such  a  bill,  because  it  must  have  decided  ^on  a 
Mtter  which  might  thereafter  come  before  it  on  an  im- 
nchraent  for  the  act,  I  leave  the  correctness  of  the 
nswer  to  be  decided  by  the  American  people,  without 
^y  comment  of  mine.     And  if  their  answer  be  that  it 
oald  have  constitutionally  passed  such  a  law,  I  inquire 
^hat  difference  there  is  between  deciding  that  an  act  of 
be  President  was  contrary  to  law,  and  giving  relief  for 
^%  and  making  a  declaration  to  the  same  effect  in  the 
Mpeof  a  resolution  P 
The  contest  between  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  and 
l^eBank  of  the  United  States  is  nearer  to  our  own  tinijeSf 


and  offers  an  example  equally  illustrative  of  the  ground 
I  assume.  By  its  charter,  the  United  States  engaged  to 
place  with  it  in  deposite  the  public  moneys.  The  Pres- 
ident thought  he  had  the  power  to  withdraw  them 
whenever  he  pleased,  and  without  any  cnuse  save  his 
own  pleasure.  The  Senate  think  diflTerently^  and,  with- 
out stopping  to  inquire  which  party  is  right,  I  ask,  could 
not  a  bill  have  been  constitutionally  passed  here  to  com- 
pel them  to  be  replaced,  because,  in  our  opinion,  they 
had  been  illegally,  and,  consequently,  unconstitutionally 
removed?  I  suppose  it  will  hardly  be  contended  it  could 
not.  If  it  could,  have  we  not  the  power  to  declare  the 
illegality,  by  a  resolution,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  induct 
the  Chief  Magistrate  to  reconsider  his  act  and  restore 
the  deposites?  It  requires  sharper  optics  than  mine, 
Mr.  President^  to  see  the  difference. 

We  need  not  stop  here,  sir.  Let  us  follow  this  mat. 
ter  into  the  exercise  of  that  executive  power  which  the 
constitution  has  conferred  on  us.  Individuals,  while 
holding  high  offices,  are  sometimes  nominated  to  the 
Senate  for  others.  The  manner  in  which  they  have 
discharged  their  duties  in  the  places  filled  by  them  i< 
often  and  of  necessity  a  matter  of  rigid  and  severe 
inquiry.  Acts  have  to  be  sif)ed  and  examined,  and  a 
judgment  formed  on  them,  to  enable  us  to  decide 
whether  it  is  proper  to  give  our  consent  to  the  nominee 
occupying  a  high  station.  The  investigation  must, 
therefore,  be  often  carried  to  actions  which,  if  commit- 
ted with  a  bad  motive,  might  subject  the  officer  to  im- 
peachment. Such  a  case,  sir,  has  occurred;  and  our 
authority  and  boimden  duty  to  go  into  such  inquiries  has 
never,  as  I  know,  been  questioned,  although  it  Is  mani- 
fest the  same  matters,  in  relation  to  the  same  person, 
may  come  before  us  in  a  judicial  capacity. 

Sir,  this  limitation,  which  now,  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history,  is  attempted  to  be  placed  on  the  legislative 
power  of  the  Senate,  is  a  pregnant  sign  of  the  prevailing 
notions  of  the  day.  The  duties  which  this  body  has  to 
perform,  in  the  capacity  in  which  it  passed  this  resolu- 
tion, are  just  as  important  and  as  sacred  as  those  belong- 
ing to  it  in  its  judicial  or  executive  character.  With 
the  opinions  entertained  by  its  members,  they  could  not, 
without  sacrificing  their  conscience  at  the  shrines  of 
ease  and  expediency,  have  refrained  from  the  declara- 
tion they  made  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  the  Execu- 
tive in  removing  the  deposites.  That  measure  filled 
them  with  a  profound,  and,  I  will  add,  a  just  alarm.  In 
their  view  of  the  matter,  they  saw  a  great  assumption  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  and  they 
could  not  be  blind  to  the  fact,  that  the  tendency  of 
public  opinion  was,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  still  is,  to 
surrender  all  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  Executive : 
to  look  to  him,  and  to  him  only,  as  an  index  which  is  to 
point  to  what  is  useful  and  what  is  honorable  in  policy 
and  in  legislation.  Had  they  consulted  their  own  con- 
venience, their  course  was  plain;  it  was  to  bow  to  the 
stormy  and  trust  that,  when  a  less  popular  roan  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  the  healthy  action  of  all 
its  several  departments  would  be  restored.  But  they 
took  lessons  from  a  purer  source,  and,  1  trust,  a  higher 
wisdom.  Experience  had  taught  them  that  in  free  Gov- 
ernments dangerous  precedents  are  always  set  by  popu- 
lar nien;  because  it  is  they  and  they  only  who  can  create 
a  delusion  which  will  permit  tliem  to  be  set.  They  knew 
with  what  fatal  effect  this  example  would  be  cited  in 
aflertimes  as  a  justification  of  still  greater  stretches  of 
authority;  and  they  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  resist 
it  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  For  one,  sir,  1  rejoice 
that  they  did  so;  the  gratitude  of  their  country  awaits 
them;  and  posterity  will  do  that  justice  to  their  acts  and 
their  motives  which  party  spirit  now  refuset  to  award  to 
them.  Far  too  bumble  myself  to  connect  history  with 
my  name,  1  fondly  indulge  the  hope  that  the  position  I 
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occupied  at  that  moment  will  attach  me  in  some  deij^ree 
to  it,  as  one  of  those  who  stood  manfully  in  the  breach 
in  the  unequal  battle  which  was  fought  for  the  constitu- 
tion. I  desire  no  higher  praise,  and  would  aslc  no 
prouder  epitaph  to  be  engraven  on  my  tomb. 

We  have  been  required,  sir,  in  this  debate,  to  toe  the 
mark,  and  the  hope  has  been  expressed  that,  af\er 
having  denounced  the  President  during  the  seuion  of 
1834,  sfigroatixed  his  conduct,  and  misrepresented  his 
actions,  we  will  not  now  take  shelter  under  the  defence 
that  we  did  not  mean  to  impute  bad  motives  to  his  acts,  and 
merely  intended  to  express  an  abstract  opinion  on  the 
lawfulness  of  his  acts.  This  hope,  Mr.  President,  so  far 
M  I  am  concerned,  I  am  fully  prepared  to  gratify.  1  am 
ready  to  come  up  to  the  line  I  advanced  to  them,  and 
defend  it.  And  1  say,  sir,  that,  during  the  whole  of  that 
debate,  I  do  not  recollect  any  charge  of  corruption  or 
intentional  violation  of  the  constitution  charged  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  His  acts  removing  the 
deposites,  and  displacing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur}*, 
were  denounced,  it  is  true,  and  in  strong  terms;  the  un- 
lawful assumption  of  authority  was  exposed  in  every 
point  of  view  in  which  it  was  susceptible,  and  the  per- 
nicious tendency  of  the  precedent  set  was  painted  in 
vivid  colors.  This  is  my  recollection  of  the  debate,  sir. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that,  in  the  heat  of  it,  expres- 
sions of  another  kind  may  not  have  casually  dropped, 
but  such  was  its  general  tenor,  and  1  have  no  remem- 
brance of  its  being  carried  further.  As  to  my  own 
opinions,  1  can  speak  with  great  exactness,  for  1  think 
now  of  the  whole  matter  precisely  as  I  thought  then.  I 
did  not  then  believe,  and  I  do  not  now  believe,  that  the 
Chief  Magistrate  was  impelled  by  any  corrupt  motive, 
or  that  he  thought,  when  committing  those  acts  we 
found  fault  with,  that  he  was  violating  the  constitution 
and  laws;  and  the  little  I  said  on  the  subject,  for  1  was 
then  a  new  member  here,  distinctly  expressed  this  con- 
viction. , 

But,  sir,  I  considered  the  conduct  of  the  President 
wrong.  I  believed  that  neither  the  constitution  nor  the 
law  authorized  him  to  interfere  as  he  did  with  the  public 
treasury,  and,  so  thinking,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so, 
and  sustain  my  opinions  by  my  vote.  The  thought 
never  crossed  my  mind  that  I  was  prejudging  his  case, 
if  he  had  been  impeachedi  nor  can  1  now  see  the  slight- 
est reason  for  alleging  that  I  did.  And  I  cannot  help, 
•ir,  remarking  that  they  who  press  such  an  idea  pay  a 
poor  compliment  to  the  President,  when  they  contend 
that  whoever  differs  with  him  in  opinion  as  to  the  legality 
of  his  acts,  necessarily  ascribe  to  him  bad  motives  for 
them,  and  decide  the  question  of  guilt,  which  we  would 
have  to  try  if  we  were  in  the  exercise  of  our  judicial 
functions. 

But,  sir,  when  the  Senator  from  Missouri  was  about  to 
bring  forward  this  motion  for  expunging,  I  marvel  he 
did  not  carry  his  attention  to  another  resolution  which 
is  to  be  found  on  the  journals  of  the  Senate,  and  which, 
according  to  the  doctrines  he  labors  to  establish,  is  in  as 
great  a  degree  a  violation  of  the  constitution  as  that 
selected  by  him.  I  allude  to  that  passed  by  this  body 
in  relation  to  the  late  Postmaster  General,  (Mr.  Barry,} 
mt  the  close  of  the  session  of  1834.  That  the  Senate 
may  see  the  perfect  analogy  between  the  two  cases,  I 
•hall  bring  them  in  juxtaposition.  That  which  relates 
to  the  President  is  in  these  words: 

"  Resohedt  That  the  President,  in  the  late  executive 
proceedings  in  relation  to  the  revenue,  has  assumed 
upon  himself  authority  and  power  not  conferred  by  the 
constitution  and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both." 

That  which  regarded  Mr.  Barry  is  as  follows: 

•'Resolved^  That  it  is  proved  and  admitted  that  large 
sums  of  money  have  been  borrowed  at  different  banks 
by  the  Postmaster  General,  in  order  to  make  up  the 


deficiency  in  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  busnesof 
the  Post  Office  Department,  without  authority  gifts  bf 
any  law  of  Congress;  and  that,  as  Congress  skmepei. 
sesses  the  power  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  SUtes,  all  such  contracts  for  loans  by  ttie  Pay- 
master are  illegal  and  void." 

Now,  sir,  1  cannot  see  any  the  slightest  difference  be- 
tween these  cases,  and  I  defy  the  roost  subtle  iotellcci 
to  show  him  they  can  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 
And,  sir,  on  examining  the  vote  jfiven  on  that  cisf,  w 
do  not  find  it  was  a  party  vote.  Far  from  it;  it  wutfae 
unanimous  voice  of  the  Senate,  and  the  vote  of  the  Sesi- 
tor  from  Missouri  stands  recorded  among  the  nutabcr. 
Well,  sir,  may  1  not  ask,  if  it  was  a  violation  ofthcoa. 
stitution  of  the  United  SUtes  to  vote  that  General  Jad- 
son  had  exercised  a  power  not  conferred  on  bim  by  kv, 
was  it  not  an  equal  violation  of  it  to  vote  that  Mr.  Burr 
had  acted  contrary  to  law?  Do  the  names  imkeaif 
difference?  Or  is  it  that  the  action  which  is  constitutiei- 
al  in  regard  to  a  Postmaster  General  becomes  a  heisBB 
offence  when  committed  against  one  clothed  with  tbe 
power  snd  upheld  by  the  popularity  of  the  PresideiUot 
the  United  States?  1  trust  not.  But  still  it  isleftto 
gentlemen  who  are  now  prepared  to  expunge  thor»- 
lution  because  it  prejudges  General  Jackson,  to  cipaa 
why  they  voted  for  that  against  Mr.  Barry,  which  tap^ 
ly  prejudged  him.  They  must  also  explain  whyth^ 
leave  the  latter  resolution  untouched  on  ^^'^J^JTJJ 
and  expunge  the  lormer.  Is  it  because  they  voted  w 
that  against  the  Postmaster  that  it  is  sacred?  or  hsiM^ 
repentance  not  yet  reached  them?  Sir,  it  h«»  *>""j^ 
that  the  most  ignorant  man  may  ask  a  question  whidi 
the  wisest  cannot  answer;  and  I  apprehend  they  tw 
find  themselves  pretty  much  in  that  condition  in  rcUtus 
to  these  interrogatories. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri,  however,  who  la^^^^ 
bv  the  forelock,  has  anticipated  thia  objection,  and  » 
given  his  explanation.  He  says  the  vote  was  forced  w 
him,  and  finding  himself  compelled  to  act  in  '*>»  «|J^ 
Btitutional  way,  he  conceived  that  he  was  in  no  reipw 
sanctioning  the  course  which  the  Senate  pursued;  tW 
a  negative  vote  would  have  admitted  the  jurisdiciion  J»^ 
as  much  as  an  affirmative  one.  Without  in  tbe  slifnlfj 
respect  impugning  the  sincerity  of  this  decUrstion, »» 
giving  it  full  effect,  I  must  still  remark  that  though  it 
may  sustain  the  consistency  of  the  Senator,  it  still  letTO 
the  precedent  in  all  its  original  force,  as  the  constructiw 
of  laws,  or  the  deductions  to  be  made  from  the  acu  « 
legislative  bodies,  can  be  in  no  respect  affected  by  «w 
declarations  of  individual  members  of  their  views  or  so- 
tives  in  concurring  in  them*  And  I  must  also  ssyt  ^J* 
I  should  think  it  is  a  very  good  reason  to  vote  spif* 
resolution  or  law,  that  I  believed  it  to  be  unconstituiKW- 
al.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  only  explains  the  rote  ^ 
the  Senator,  and  we  have  the  sanction  of  all  ^^^^ 
his  friends  for  the  constitutionality  of  our  P''^*^'"j! 
And  al  all  events  it  is  no  justification  for  permittioj  »^ 
resolution  in  refrard  to  Mr.  Barry  to  remain,  and  "- 
punging  that  relating  to  the  President.  l/**^'j5!^j 
be  effaced  from  our  journal,  1  hope  both  will.  !•  j"*^. 
requires  this  act,  let  it  be  extended  to  the  ^"^^^ 
him  who  has  passed  hence  to  another  and  better  wo"J» 
as  well  as  to  him  who  remains  among  us.  Let  the  bouo  ! 
of  the  honorable  Senator  extend  to  all  similarly  «i(u*^ 
I  trust  he  will  recollect 

"  That  the  selfsanie  sun  which  vbines  upon  a  court 
Hides  not  bis  Tiaagc  from  the  cottage.'' 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  1  have  shown  that  the  con«^ 
tution  of  the  country  will  be  violated  if  we  ^^^^y\ 
resolution  of  the  honorable  Senator,  and  I  hope  I  w 
satisfactorily  answered  the  principal  reasons  pre&en< 
by  him  in  support  of  it.  ,^ 

Tbe  remaining  portion  of  the  honorable  Senator 
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speech  was  devoted  to  two  subjects:  a  panegyric  on 
General  Jackson,  and  a  vituperation  of  the  late  Bank  of 
he  United  States.  The  relevancy  of  either  or  both 
hese  matters  to  the  question  now  before  us,  he  will  ex- 
cuse me  for  saying  is  not  exactly  seen  by  me,  and  I 
Di^ht  well  pass  them  by;  but  a  few  observations,  before 
[  close,  on  some  of  the  topics  he  advanced,  will,  I  trust, 
>e  pardoned. 

And  first,  sir,  as  to  the  praises  which  the  Senator  has 
lealt  out  with  such  an  overflowing  hand  to  the  Presi- 
lent,  I  have  to  say  that  I  find  no  fault  with  them.  They 
proceed,  no  doubt,  from  the  strong  partiality  which  the 
rentleroan  from  Misisouri  feels  for  their  object,  and  his 
rriendship  and  the  modes  he  takes  to  manifest  it  are 
natters  entirely  personal  to  himself.  It  would  be  the 
less  excusable  in  me  to  complain  of  this  faililig,  as  it  is 
)ne  which  I  share  largely  in  myself.  In  spite  of  every 
h\ng  I  can  do,  sir,  I  find  the  utmost  difficulty  in  seeing 
Faults  in  those  to  whom  I  am  attached.  My  selMove 
^18  interested  in  sustaining  them  in  my  own  opinion, 
ind  it  is  dexterous  in  palliating  their  weaknesses,  and 
na^ityin^  their  virtues.  With  the  perfect  conscious- 
ness or  this  tendency  of  my  own  nature,  I  can  make 
grreat  allowance  for  what  1  consider  the  extravagant 
Imise  which  the  Senator  has  bestowed  on  the  present 
Chief  Magistrate.  But,  after  making  all  concessions  of 
this  kind,  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  pushed  the  matter  a  little  too  far;  that  he 
has  even  stretched  beyond  its  due  extent  the  old  maxim, 

"  Ley  it  on  <thick,  and  some  vrili  stick." 

It  is,  perhaps,  rash  in  me,  sir,  to  say  so.  Sir,  the  hon- 
orable Senator  is  skilled  in  matters  of  this  kind,  but  I 
|U8t  submit  to  him  whether  he  did  not  set  all  the  laws  of 
probability  (at  least)  at  defiance,  when  he  said  that 
•*  General  Jackson  had  rendered  more  benefit  to  man- 
kind than  all  the  politicians  that  ever  existed." 

[Mr.  BsHToir  here  said  he  had  been  misunderstood; 
that  he  said  **all  the  hack  politicians  who  had  ever 
lived."] 

.  Mr.  PoBTsa  continued.  If,  sir,  the  Senator  so  limit- 
ed his  remark,  1  do  not  gfainsay  it.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  my  entire  assent.  There  is  no  class  of  men  for 
whom  I  have  a  more  thorough  contempt — no,  sir,  not 
my  contempt,  they  are  not  worthy  of  it — ^there  are  no 
men  for  whom  I  have  a  more  intense  pity,  than  I  have 
for  those  who  come  under  the  denomination  of  hack 
politicians.  They  are  a  miserable  race,  generally  lost 
to  all  honor,  truth,  and  patriotism,  who  sell  themselves 
for  office,  and,  when  they  obtain  it,  use  place  and  station 
to  plunder  more  successfully  the  people  they  have  de- 
ceived. With  such  men,  sir,  I  would  not  compare 
General  Jackson  for  a  moment;  but,  sir,  I  think,  on  re- 
flection, the  Senator  from  Missouri  will  see  that  I  was 
not  mistaken,  and  that,  in  the  warmth  of  his  eulogium, 
he  did  carry  his  comparison  to  the  extent  I  have  stated. 
Such  are  my  notes  of  his  speech.  [Here  Mr.  Bbktor 
said  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  might  so  understand  his 
remarks.]  Well,  sir,  with  that  permission,  I  proceed 
to  comment  on  the  compliment  paid  to  the  President; 
and,  looking  back,  I  find  that  Solon  was  a  politician, 
Aristides  was  a  politician,  Pericles  was  a  politician,  Ci- 
cero was  a  politician,  John  Hampden  (a  name  never  to 
be  mentioned  in  a  temple  of  freedom  without  reverence 
and  gratitude)  was  a  politician;  Lord  Chatham  was  a 
politician;  John  Hancock,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  were  politicians.  And,  sir,  with 
these  names  come  a  crowd  of  recollections  which  force 
me  to  think  that  Solon,  and  Aristides,  and  Pericles, 
and  Cicero,  and  John  Hampden,  and  Lord  Chatham, 
and  Hancock,  and  JcfTerson,  and  Franklin,  taken  alto- 
gether, have  rendered  just  as  much  service  to  mankind 
as  General  Jackson,  and  a  little  more. 


Sir,  in  making  these  remarks,  I  am  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  wishing  to  detract  from  the  reputation  of  the 
President.  He  has  many  qualities  I  respect;  and  he  has 
rendered  important  services  to  his  country.  No  one, . 
sir,  admires  more  than  I  do  his  indomitable  will,  strong 
native  sagacity,  and  that  almost  sublime  energy  with 
which  he  pursues  and  generally  attains  his  purpose.  I 
appreciate,  too,  sir,  at  its  just  value  the  unshaken  at- 
tachment he  displays  to  his  friends,  though  the  virtue 
be,  as  I  admit  it  is,  more  fitted  for  the  ornament  of  pri- 
vate than  of  public  life.  But  close  alongside  of  these 
strong  points  of  character  lie  defects  which  [  fear  will 
be  painfully  felt,  and  long  seen  in  their  untoward  influ- 
ence on  public  prosperity.  But  this  is  an  ungrateful 
theme,  which  I  have  no  desire  to  pursue,  and  I  return 
to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  subject. 

I  am  sure  the  Senate  will  pardon  me  for  not  following 
the  argument  [  am  replying  to,  through  the  minute  ex- 
amination given  by  it  to  the  afiaira  of  the  United  States 
Bank.  I  see  no  use  in  warring  with  the  dead.  The 
party  in  power  have  destroyed  the  bank  on  their  respon- 
sibility, and  I  lisave  to  them  the  pleasure  and  advantages 
of  a  post  mortem  examination.  1  shall  not  assist  at  it.  If 
I  had  the  wish  to  do  so,  1  have  not  the  knowledge  to 
enable  me  to  meet  the  Senator  on  so  intricate  and  con- 
fused a  field.  He  has,  with  great  industry,  made  himself 
master  of  a  variety  of  facts  of  which  f  have  no  knowl- 
edge, still  less  of  those  by  which  his  statements  might 
be  explained,  or  the  incorrectness  of  the  views  he  has 
taken  exhibited.  Indeed,  such  is  the  absorbing  atten- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  given  to  this 
same  great  monster,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  that 
I  apprehend  there  is  no  man  in  the  republic,  except  the 
President  of  the  Bank,  who  is  able  to  give  answers  to  all 
the  objections  and  charges  which*  the  fertile  imagination 
of  the  honorable  member  can  at  any  moment  conjure 
up.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  to  him  that  great  ad- 
vantages would  accrue  to  the  republic  if  he  would,  in 
some  way  or  other,  have  a  regular  discussion  with  the 
parent  of  mischief.  Old  Nick  himself,  in  regard  to  the 
former  transactions  of  the  bank.  They  might  play  the 
game  by  letter,  as  that  of  chess  is  sometimes  done;  or 
what  would,  perhaps,  be  better,  they  could  meet  at 
some  half'Way  place,  and,  each  limiting  himself  to  half 
an  hour  at  a  time,  (I  should  consider  this  clause  in  the 
agreement  very  important,)  they  might  at  the  end  of  five 
or  six  months  end  the  matter  quite  as  satisfactorily  as 
the  theological  contests  of  a  similar  character  we  some- 
times hear  of  generally  terminate — that  is,  the  auditora- 
would  come  away  with  their  heads  confused,  their  pas- 
sions heated,  and  their  original  prepossessions  confirmed. 

On  this  matter  I  can  only  state  the  impression  produ- 
ced on  my  mind  by  all  I  have  seen  and  heard  on  this 
question,  and  the  conviction  I  express  ha<i,  at  all  events, 
this  recommendation,  that  it  comes  from  one  who  has 
never  had  any  connexion  with  the  bank  in  any  way  what- 
ever, and  whose  judgment  is  not  clouded  by  the  recol- 
lection either  of  favors  received  or  favors  refused.  I 
say,  then,  sir,  in  all  sincerity,  that  nothing  has  yet  come 
under  my  consideration  to  induce  me  to  think  that  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  not  wisely  and  honestly 
conducted,  and  I  am  convinced  that  its  operations  were 
most  useful  and  salutary  to  the  nation.  It  gave  us  a 
sound  currency,  and  it  regulated  exchanges  with  a  suc- 
cess until  then  unknown,  and  which,  if  we  have  not 
reached  that  point  already,  we  must  soon  cease  to  en- 
joy. No  iuHtitution  with  its  power,  which  ever  existed, 
so  studiously  abstained  from  all  interference  with  either 
national  or  State  politics,  up  to  the  time  when  it  pleased 
those  opposed  to  it  to  raise  the  war  cry  of  party,  and  to 
denounce  it  to  the  public,  instead  of  calling  it  before  a 
court  of  justice,  where,  according  to  the, terms  of  its 
chatter,  all  violations  of  it  were  to  be  tried.     1  shall  not 
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attempt  to  characterize  what  it  did  aflerwardst  that  must 
be  judged  by  otherg(  but  I  fear  we  are  still  too  near  the 
heated  scenes  which  this  contest  has  ^iven  rise  to,  to 
jud|^e  of  it  .correctly.  Dragged  from  its  legal  and  con- 
stitutional judges,  and  arraigned  before  the  American 
people,  it  had  no  choice  as  to  the  place  or  mode  of  de- 
fence. It  had  no  alternative  but  to  submit  in  silence  to 
all  the  imputations  heaped  on  it,  or  to  meet  them  by  de- 
nial and  proof.  That  it  msy  have  sometimes  overslep- 
ged  the  limits  of  defence,  by  assailing  its  opponents,  may 
etrue;  and  that  its  language  may  not  have  been  always 
as  guarded  as  policy  would  have  dictated,  is  perhaps 
equally  true,  nor  is  it  important.  The  fault  lies  with 
those  by  whom  the  irregular  and  unconstitational  assault 
was  first  madef  and  much  is  to  be  pardoned  to  the  feel- 
ings such  a  proceeding  produced.  It  is  very  easy  for 
the  physician,  who  stands  by  the  side  of  the  victim  who 
is  racked,  to  tell  him  that  his  complainta  must  be  cour- 
teous, and  his  cries  gentle;  but  this  species  of  forbear- 
ance, like  many  other  virtues,  it  is  much  less  difficult  to 
preach  about  than  to  practise. 

Nor  have  I  ever  seen  any  proof  that  it  abused  its  pow- 
er  at  the  time  when,  from  the  wide-spread  alarm  which 
filled  the  community  on  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  a 
total  want  of  confidence  in  pecuniary  matters  seized  on 
the  public  mind;  and  this  has  again  and  again  been 
ahown.  The  contraction  of  its  discounts  was  not  greater 
than  the  removal  of  the  deposites  warranted,  and  the 
necessity  for  transmitting  its  funds  from  distant  points  to 
those  nearer  home,  where  it  was  menaced  with  a  pres- 
sure, without  the  imputation  of  unworthy  motives,  ac« 
counts  for  the  facts  which  the  Senator  referred  to. 

And,  sir,  there  is  just  as  great  a  mistake  in  regard  to 
the  motives  attributed  to  the  members  on  this  floor  who 
were  opposed  to  the  measures  taken  by  the  President 
in  relation  to  the  bank.  I  am  really,  sir,  almost  tempted 
to  get  out  of  humor  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  at 
the  small  compliment  he  pays  to  our  common  sense, 
when  he  asserts  that  the  courae  puraued  by  us  was 
prompted  by  the  hope  of  influencing  elections  and  pro- 
moting party  ends.  I  beg  the  Seitator  to  underatand 
that,  deferring  to  him,  as  1  am  sure  all  on  this  side  of  the 
House  readily  would,  to  his  superior  skill  in  electioneer- 
ing, and  to  a  knowledge  of  all  topics  by  which  the  pas- 
aions  and  prejudices  of  the  multitude  can  be  inflamed, 
we  were  hot  quite  so  ignorant  of  these  things  as  to  ever 
flatter  ourselves  the  bank  could  be  made  popular  with 
the  people.  Doth  reason  and  experience,  sir,  taught 
US  another  lesson. 

We  knew  perfectly  well,  sir,  that  an  institution  of  this 
kind  never  could  be  acceptable  to  the  mass.  Banks  al- 
ways must  be  disliked  by  them;  because  the  benefits 
which  thev  confer  on  society  are  indirect,  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  their  utility  out  of  common  reach,  while  the 
advantages  which  they  confer  on  the  owners  of  them 
are  great  and  palpable,  and  odious,  because  they  are  ex- 
clusive. We  knew  all  this,  sir;  and,  if  we  had  not 
known  it,  experience  had  taught  us  the  lesson.  We 
saw  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  was  wise- 
ly conducted,  which  had  given  us  a  sound  currency,  and 
whose  whole  operations  had  been  beneficial  to  society; 
we  saw  it,  sir,  prostrated  before  public  clamor  and  pub- 
lic prejudice,  and  that,  too,  at  the  moment  we  were 
about  entering  on  war  with  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  on  earth,  when  its  assistance  was  most  important 
to  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Government.  We  knew, 
sir,  that  all  the  causes  which  produced  this  result  were 
io  active  operation  again,  and  we  foresaw,  just  as  well 
as  our  opponents  did,  that  the  same  conclusion  was  ex- 
tremely probable.  There  was  no  difference  in  our  per- 
ception of  this  matter,  though  there  was  a  wide  difl'er- 
ence  in  our  view  of  the  consequences.  We  saw  distress 
and  ruin  to  society  in  the  measure,  and  we  resisted  it 


without  any  regard  to  its  effect  on  our  popularity.  They 
either  did  not  see  them,  or,  if  they  did  see,  they  disre* 
garded  them.  I  wish,  sir,  we  had  been  false  prophets. 
I  would,  with  cheerfulness,  give  up  the  praise  of  wis- 
dom and  foresight,  to  avert  the  swarm  of  evils  which 
this  measure  of  the  administration  is  about  to  bring  on 
the  country,  or  rather  which  it  has  already  brought  on 
the  country. 

We  clearly  foresaw,  sir,  what  would  take  place,  and 
we  as  distinctly  warned  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  oC 
the  inevitable  derangement  of  the  currency  which  must 
follow  the  measures  they  were  pursuing.  We  entreated 
them  to  look  back  on  the  eventa  which  ensued  on  the 
refusal,  in  1811,  to  recharter  the  old  bank;  to  reflect  on 
the  destruction  of  credit  and  prostration  of  morals  which 
flowed  from  the  multiplication  of  State  banks  soon  after 
that  period;  to  remember  how  at  least  one  third  of  the 
property  of  the  country  bad  changed  hands  in  the  space 
of  a  few  years  and  to  think  how  many  families  had  been 
reduced  from  affluence  to  poverty  by  similar  measuret. 
We  beseeched  them  to  look  at  those  things,  but'we  be- 
aeeched  in  vain.  The  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
told  us  State  banks  could  furnish  as  good  or  a  better  cur- 
rency than  the  United  Slates  Bank.  The  President  en- 
doraed  the  statement.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  talk- 
ed of  his  metallic  currency  and  the  golden  age  which 
was  approaching;  and  under  these  errors  and  miscon- 
ceptions the  work  of  mischief  was  done. 

But  now,  sir,  when  all  these  delusions  have  passed,  or 
are  rapidly  passing  away,  is  it  not  meet  and  proper  that 
we  should,  from  the  eminence  on  which  we  stand,  look 
at  the  full  extent  of  the  evil  which  ia  approaching  us? 
We  may  drew  from  the  past  and  present  some  salutary 
lessons  for  the  future. 

I  shall  not,  sir,  fatigue  the  Senate  by  going  back  to 
that  period  of  our  history,  at  the  close  of  the  revolution- 
ary war,  when  there  was  such  a  rapid  depreciation  of 
the  value  ^f  the  currency,  though  it  furnishes  strong  ex- 
amples to  illustrate  the  views  I  entertain  on  this  matter. 
I  content  myself  with  recalling  the  attention  of  the  Sen' 
ate  to  the  circumstances  which  preceded,  accompanied, 
and  followed,  the  destruction  of  the  first  national  bank, 
and  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  the  parallel  between  the 
condition  of  the  country  now  with  what  it  was  then  will 
not  be  found  complete. 

Previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  first 
Bank  of  the  United  Slates,  the  currency  of  the  country 
was  in  a  very  sound  state,  and  it  continued  so  up  to  that 
period,. and  for  a  short  time  after.  The  States,  how- 
ever, soon  began  to  charter  institutions  of  their  own,  and 
between  1811  and  1813  a  considerable  addition  was 
made  to  the  circulation.  In  1816  it  became  excessive. 
During  all  this  period  the  country  bore  the  external 
marks  of  prosperity;  trade  flourished,  land,  slaves, 
houses  and  lots,  and  all  other  speciea  of  property,  rose 
in  value.  Heal  estate,  which  could  have  been  bought 
in  1810  for  $10  an  acre,  in  1816  sold  for  $80  and  |100- 
I  remember  the  time  well,  sir;  the  universal  prosperity 
of  the  country  was  the  theme  of  every  man's  tongue, 
and  speculation  run  riot  in  its  magnificent  schemes.  But, 
sir,  these  things  are  subject  to  laws  as  certain  as  any 
thing  else  in  this  world.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which 
you  cannot  carry  them.  The  bubble  when  inflated  too 
much  bursts.  In  1817  and  1818  the  reduction  in  the 
circulation  commenced.  It  was  at  first  slow  and  gradual, 
and  its  effects  scarcely  perceptible.  Bach  day,  how- 
ever, rendered  them  more  apparent,  when,  in  1819,  the 
circulation  being  by  fifty-nine  per  cent,  less  than  that  of 
1815,  there  ensued  a  pecuniary  distress  which  has  never 
been  exceeded  in  any  country.  Every  article  of  coin- 
inerce,  land,  slaves,  houses,  fell  as  far  below  their  real 
value  as  they  had  before  risen  beyond  it.  The  most 
,  enormous  sacrifices  were  made  at  public  and  private 
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«]et;  and  every  one  was  astonished,  for  they  could  not 
account  for  such  a  change  in  the  general  prosperity. 

Sir,  they  are  all  accounted  for  by  these  naked  facts: 
in  1813  the  circulation  of  the  country  was  seventy  mil- 
Fions  of  dollars,  in  1815  one  hundred  and  ten  millions, 
in  1819  forty-five  millions.  Sir,  it  was  not  property  that 
lisd  risen  in  1815,  it  was  money  that  had  depreciated; 
and  it  was  the  grater  value  of  it,  produced  by  its  scarcity 
in  1819,  that  made  that  property  fall  in  price. 

I  have  taken  these  facts,  sir^  from  the  report  of  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Grawfoixl,  and  they 
nay  he  relied  on.  There  can  be  no  mistake  in  the  de- 
duction f  make  from  them. 

It  would  seem,  sir,  as  if  all  experience  was  lost  on  us. 
We  again  see  the  same  extraordinanr  rise  In  the  price 
of  every  thing  which  is  an  object  of  sale.  Every  one, 
as  heretofore,  is  expatiating  on  the  universal  prosperity, 
and  there  are  no  bounds  to  the  imaginations  in  which 
men  indulge  in  these  matters.  But,  sir,  our  situation  is 
just  the  aame  at  it  was  in  the  other  times  I  have  been 
speaking  of. 

In  1830,  our  circniation  was  sixty«one  millions  of  dol- 
lars. In  January,  1835,  or  rather  in  June,  1834,  it  was 
one  hundred  and  three  millions  of  dollars.  In  1836,  it 
cannot  be  leas  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions. 
An  increase  of  sixty  millions  of  dollars  in  six  years!  I 
give  the  facta  from  the  ofBeial  returns  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  They  come,  sir,  it  is  true,  no 
lower  down  than  1835.  But  if  we  take  the  average  in- 
crease for  two  or  three  years  before  that  time,  and  re- 
flect on  the  enormous  rise  of  property  since,  (a  sure  In- 
dication of  an  unhealthy  circulation,)  we  must  be  satis- 
fled  that  there  has  been  more  than  seventeen  millions 
added  to  the  circulation  within  the  last  sixteen  months, 
and  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  is  below  rather 
than  above  the  real  estimate. 

Tou  see,  sir,  therefore,  at  a  glance,  the  causes  of  the 
present  state  of  things;  and  who  cannot  also,  sir,  see  at 
a  glance  how  it  is  to  end?  If  the  evil  could  be  checked 
BOW,  and  the  reduction  be  slow  and  g^radual,  we  might 
escape  the  consequences  which  time  has  inevitably  in  store 
fcr  us  under  any  other  policy.  But,  sir,  far  from  expect- 
ing  this,  I  look  to  an  increase  of  the  disease.  It  appears 
Co  me  inevitable.  A  universal  madness  has  taken  posses- 
Bon  of  the  public  mind.  Within  the  last  four  months  I 
have  heard  ofaugmentations  of  banking  capita],  proposed 
er  passed,  to  the  amount  of  fi(\y  millions  of  dolUrs,  and 
more  I  am  told  are  projecting;  so  that  we  may  expect 
to  ace  this  system  continuing  until  it  breaks  and  falls 
from  its  owA  weight  and  magnitude.  In  the  present 
state  of  things,  the  States  are  all  interested  to  increase 
the  circulation  of  their  own  banks,  and  prevent  that  of 
their  neighbors.  Indeed,  we  already  see  symptoms  of  a 
war  of  legialation,  (ihe  result  of  jealousy,)  by  which 
they  are  attempting  to  restrain  the  notes  of  banks  in 
other  States  from  passing  within  their  limits. 

This  deplorable  state  of  things  must  yet  get  worse; 
and  well  might  the  Senator  from  Missouri  depict  it  in 
Ihe  colors  he  did  a  few  days  ago.  He  could  not  over- 
charge this  picture — a  picture,  sir,  rendered  more  pain- 
liil  to  contemplate,  by  the  recollection  of  our  conoition 
before  the  war  «as  waged  on  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  For  MXteen  years  it  regulated  the  currency  of 
the  country,  with  a  wisdom  and  success  of  which  there 
is  no  parallel.  We  threw  it  away,  and  we  see  what  we 
have  got  in  its  place.  Sir,  all  the  projects  of  regulating 
snd  checking  the  excess  of  bank  emissions  by  law,  re- 
vising to  receive  at  your  treasury  their  notes  of  a  less 
nn  Ulan  twenty  dollars,  will  have  no  more  effect  than 
would  hare  a  bucket  full  of  earth  thrown  into  the  Mis- 
■snppi  to  stop  its  current.  And  as  to  pushing  gold  and 
■Iver  into  circulation  when  you  have  five  hundred  and 
flfty  banks  interested  in  gathering  it  all  up,  and  supply- 


ing its  place  with  their  notes,  that  is  equally  impracti- 
cable; a  cheap  and  a  dear  currency  never  can  exist  to* 
gether;  the  former  always  destroys  the  latter.  Having 
no  power  by  the  constitution  to  interfere  directly  with 
the  State  legislation  in  this  matter,  1  see  that  the  coun- 
try  is  destined  to  go  through  the  same  scenes  of  agita- 
tion and  suffering  which  it  did  previous  to  the  operation 
of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States.  After  the  evils 
have  come  to  a  height  when  they  can  no  longer  be  en- 
dured, we  shall  have  another  national  bank,  and  not  un- 
til then.  But  I  submit  if  it  would  not  have  been  as 
well  to  prevent  this  state  of  things  two  years  ago.  I 
inquire,  what  good  has  been  or  can  be  attained  by  put- 
ting the  people  through  this  fearful  trial?  Five  or  six 
years  hence  will  be  the  time  to  get  an  answer  to  tbeso 
questions. 

Sir,  it  affords  me  no  consolation  for  all  the  calamities 
which  I  see  approaching,  that  we  are  told  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  approved  of  all  the  acts  of  the 
President  in  reUtion  to  the  bank.  If  they  had,  1  could 
not  surrender  my  impressions;  but  I  have  seen  no  evi- 
dence of  the  fact,  it  is  inferred  from  his  re-election, 
and  from  a  majority  of  his  friends  being  found  in  Con- 
gress. But,  sir,  I  protest  against  any  such  a  fallacy 
being  received  as  proof  of  their  approval.  I  believe, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  President  was  re-elected,  and 
is  now  sustained,  in  spite  of  the  removal  of  the  depos- 
ites,  not  in  consequence  of  that  act.  When  I  came 
here  two  years  ago,  I  conversed  in  private  with  none  of 
bis  friends  who  did  not  regret  the  step,  though  they 
were  unwilling  to  abandon  him  for  what  they  conceived 
an  honest  error.  These  friends  still  sustain  him,  be- 
cause, with  his  defects  and  mistakes,  they  prefer  him  to 
those  who  might  take  his  place.  This,  sir,  is  the  true 
ground,  not  that  taken  in  argument.  By  such  reason- 
ing as  has  been  offered  on  this  floor,  every  President 
who  is  re-elected  has  done  no  wrong,  nor  fallen  into 
any  error;  he  is  infallible.  It  is  a  pure  sophism,  sir,  to 
assert  that  the  re-election  of  any  man  argues  an  ap- 
proval of  each  of  his  acts.  It  is  only  evidence  that, 
taking  them  all,  good  and  bad  together,  the  people  ac- 
cept him. 

Sir,  I  have  much  more  to  say,  but  the  state  of  my 
health  forbids  me  to  go  farther,  and  I  conclude  by  again 
returning  my  thanks  to  the  Senate  for  the  attention  with 
which  they  have  honored  me. 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


WsDirasDAT,  Mabch  33. 

MAINE  BOUNDARY. 

Mr.  DAVIS  rose  and  said  he  held  in  his  hand  certain 
resolves  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  relating  to 
the  boundary  line  of  the  United  States  between  Maine 
and  the  province  pf  New  Brunswick,  which  he  would 
send  to  the  Chair  to  be  read  to  the  Senate.  Afler  the 
reading,  he  said  his  duty  required  of  him  that  this  sub- 
ject should  not  pass  wholly  unnoticed,  for  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  very  serious  moment  to  Massachusetts  and  Maine. 
It  might  be  well  to  observe  that  the  territory  of  these 
two  States  formerly  belonged  to  Massachusetts,  and  she 
owned  a  rery  large  tract  of  uncultivated  and  unsettled 
land  which  lies  in  Maine.  On  their  separation  they 
agreed  to  be  the  joint  owners  of  this  land,  in  equal 
shares,  and  so  remained  now,  of  so  much  as  had  not 
been  sold  to  this  time.  This  created  a  great  interest  in 
Massachusetts,  as  he  would  show,  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  she  made  an  appeal  to  this  Government — 

1.  That  efficient  measures  should  be  adopted  to  bring 
the  question  of  boundary  to  a  final  and  just  determina- 
tion. 

2.  In  case  that  cannot  be  accomplished  soon,  to  make 
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some  provision  that  the  interests  and  property  of  these 
two  States  should  not  be  sacrificed. 
'  He  said  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
facts  which  merited  the  consideration  of  this  Govern- 
ment, and  ought  to  awaken  it  to  a  sense  of  the  wrongs 
inflicted  upon  us,  and,  if  possible,  obtain  redress. 
•  An  erroneous  opinion,  he  feared,  had  prevailed  in  re- 
gard to  this  territory.  It  had  been  supposed  to  be  a 
frozen,  steril  regfion,  uninhabited  and  unsuitable  fur 
population.  It  had,  however,  been  explored  with  care, 
and  a  large  portion  of  it  was  now  known  to  be  as  fertile 
and  inviting  to  the  agriculturist  as  most  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  had  great  advantages  of  navigation,  being  in- 
tersected by  numerous  and  valuable  streams.  It  was, 
therefore,  of  g^eat  importance  to  both  States,  but  ea- 
pecially  to  Maine,  whose  future  relative  weiglit  and  im- 
portance in  the  Union  would  depend  much  upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  line. 

But  there  was  another  point  of  view  in  which  the 
Bubject  presented  itself  with  great  interest.  The  terri- 
tory was  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  pine  timber, 
such  as  is  used  in  finishing  buildings.  It  was  now  said 
by  those  who  had  investigated  the  matter,  that  this  ter- 
ritory was  the  only  considerable  resource  left  for  this 
kind  of  lumber.  The  soft  pine  grew  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Connecticut  and  Susquehanna,  but  the  demands  of 
the  country  had  called  for  it,  and  it  had  disappeared. 
So  well  established  did  this  saem  to  be,  that  the  future 
supplies  would  be  chiefly  limited  to  this  resource,  that 
it  had  probably  been  a  chief  cause  in  exciting  the  ex- 
travagant speculations  which  occurred  in  these  lands 
during  the  last  year. 

What  the  quantity  is  in  this  disputed  territory  was  not 
accurately  known,  but  lie  believed  a  large  portion  of 
the  whole  ten  millions,  or  more,  claimed  by  the  two 
States,  would  be  found  there.  The  States,  however, 
felt,  after  the  most  careful  explorations,  their  respective 
interests  would  be  very  great.  A  doubt  was  not  now 
entertained  that  each  would  realize  several  millions  of 
dollars.  It  was  a  great  abiding  interest  to  which  they 
looked  with  the  certain  expectation  of  realizing  great 
benefits.  And  what  was,  and  had  been,  doing  with 
this  territory^    How  was  this  great  interest  protected^ 

The  United  States,  the  Stales  of  Massachusetts  and 
Maine,  have  uniformly  asserted  their  claim  to  a  line  run- 
ning nearly  north  from  the  St.  Croix  river  to  the  high- 
lands separating  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from 
those  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  ocean;  while  Great 
Britain  has  lately  set  up  pretensions  to  a  line  running 
westerly,  and  nearly  at  right  angles  with  this  line,  so  as 
to  cut  oflT  nearly  one  third  of  the  whole  territory  of 
Maine.  When  the  treaty  of  Ghent  was  made,  in  1815, 
it  provided  for  running  out  this  boundary  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  two  Governments,  and,  if  they 
disagreed,  the  question  was  to  be  refeired  to  a  friendly 
Power,  to  decide  the  controversy  by  arbitration.  They 
disagreed,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands.  The  surveys,  maps,  and  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence, were  laid  before  him,  which  he  (Mr.  D.)  thought 
was  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  line  claimed  by  the  Uni- 
ted Stales.'  Great  Britain  also  oflTered  testimonials  in 
Bupport  of  her  claim,  and  what  was  the  result?  I'he 
worthy  King  selected  an  intermediate  line,  by  which  he 
divided  the  territory  between  the  parties;  that  is,  he 
failed  to  decide  the  question  submitted,  which  was  this: 
Which  is  the  true  line — the  one  pointed  out  by  one 
party,  or  the  other  pointed  out  by  the  other  party? 
This  was  all  that  was  submitted  to  him.  He  had  no 
right  to  decide  any  thing  else,  and,  therefore,  by  com- 
mon conseitt,  his  decision  fell  to  the  ground. 
.  It  ought  here  to  be  observed,  that  although  Maine 
had  considered  herself  in  possession  of  the  territory, 
yet  Great  Britain  had  silently  usurped  a  possession,  which  | 


she  had  continued  partially,  since  the  failure  of  the  deci- 
sion, and  now  exercised  to  the  exclusion  of  the  States 
and  this  Government,  through  an  officer  called  the  war- 
den of  the  territory. 

In  this  state  of  things,  great  abuses  and  waste  of  the 
timber,  and  destruction  of  the  property,  were  daily  oc- 
curring. This  appeared  from  authentic  sources.  The 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  sent  a  committee  to  ex- 
plore and  examine  the  country  last  summer;  and  he 
had  in  his  hand  their  report,  from  which  he  woald 
read  a  parag^ph  or  two  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  to  show  that  the  complaints  made  were  not  un- 
founded. 

**The  committee  have  thus  briefly  noticed  the  outline 
presented  in  its  passage  across  this  important  portion 
of  our  domain.     When  it  shall  be  explored  more  fully, 
it  will  be  found  to  contain  an  inexhaustible  treasure,  in 
its  deep  forests,  its  rivers,  and  its  soil.     The  condition 
of  all  that  portion  now  held  in  the  custody  of  England 
presents  matter  for  serious  and  anxious  reflection.    Are 
we  humbled  by  the  lofty  pretensiona  of  a  Power  from 
whom  we  have  twice  conquered  an  honorable  peace,  or 
from  what  cause  is  it  that  our  pride  seems  subdued, 
while  our  interests  are  sacrificed?    No  American,  and 
especially  no  man  of  New  England,  can  traverse  this 
region,  and  shut  out  from  his  mind  the  conviction  that 
wrongs  have  been  perpetrated  under  the  cover  of  di- 
plomacy, that  dare  not  be  defended  in  the  open  field. 
This  land  which  we  claim  belongs  to  us  of  right,  \\»m, 
for  some  cause,  or  to  answer  some  purposes,  been  most 
ignominiously  surrendered  to  the  custody  of  a  foreign 
Power.     It  does  not  fail  to  impress  one  strangely  that, 
after  possession  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cenluiy— 
after  the  full  exercise  of  sovereignty,  we  should  quietly 
permit  that  possession  and  that  sovereignty  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  a  foreign  Power,  and  thus  be  held  until 
that  Power  shall  find  leisure  to  establish  over  it  a  per- 
manent legal  title.     But  your  committee  will  not  dwell 
upon  a  topic  so  fruitful  of  unpleasant  emotions;  they 
were  sufliciently  harassed  by  them  while  traversing  this 
region;  they  could  not  look  abroad  without  witnessing 
the  depredations  and  wastes  every  where  commilled; 
they  could  not  fail  to  appreciate,  at  its  just  value,  the 
guardianship  exercised  over  it.     They  were  not  blind 
to  the  trespasses  once  suppressed  by  our  own  agents, 
but  now  renewed  upon  the  timber  and  the  lands,  and 
that  seemed  to  be  pursued  w  ith  an  eagerness  and  an  in» 
genuity  that  scorned  resistance  or  defied  detection. 
They  did  not  complain,  for  there  was  no  power  to  re- 
dress; nor  do  the  committee  now  arraign  the  conduct 
of  the  British  agent;  he  is  powerless  on  this  subject. 
The  great  mass  of  the  population  consider  the  land«  as 
waste,  and  each  plunders  and  appropriates  as  hii  incli- 
nation or  interest  leads  him.    There  have  been  some 
devices  thought  expedient,  as  a  cover  for  some  of  the 
grosser  acts  under  the  eye  of  the  authorities.     *^jj^** 
tion  certificates'  are  granted  by  the  Government  of  New 
Brunswick  to  old  soldiers;  these  arc  made  to  cover  one 
tract,  until  the  timber  is  stripped,  and  then  it  is  changed 
to  anotlier — a  sort  of  roving  commission,  protecting  tlie 
aggressor,  when  the  power  to  punish  needs  but  a  slignt 
apology  to  quiet  it;  large  portions  of  this  region  hcw 
in  trust,  thus  formally,  have  recently  been  claimed  as  be- 
longing to  Canada,  thus  taking  it  out  of  the  jurisdicuon 
of  the  trustee,  the  Governor  of  New  Brunswick,  »no 
freeing  it  from  all  rule,  or  law,  or  agency." 

Such  was  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  propcw 
under  the  care  of  this  warden,  who  occasionally  sc'*?^ 
the  lumber  cut  by  trespassers  and  sold  it,  deP*^'?!"^  l?? 
funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  party  that  shall  finilj  n^w 
the  terriiory.  Without  complaining  of  the  conduct  w 
the  warden,  it  was  time  such  proceedings  were  •''^^ 
and  this  waste  and  profligacy  stayed.    Great  interest 
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were  at  stftke  And  ought  to  be  cegr>rded.  These  claims 
of  soldiers'  rifi^hts  seemed  like  the  pre-emption  rif^hts 
csHed  '*  floats"  in  this  country,  and  were  characterized 
hj  as  i^reat  frauds.  Canada,  too,  had  put  in  her  claims 
ofjurtsdiction,  and  thus  this  vaUiable  growth  of  timber 
teemed  in  a  fsir  way  to  be  demolished. 

The  immediate  remedy  proposed  by  the  resolution 
was  to  have  an  agent  appointed,  who  should  vindicate 
the  rights  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  the  rights 
of  Massachusetts  and  Maine.  A  supervising  agency 
■eened  necessary,  to  protect  tlie  rights  and  property  of 
these  States. 

The  committee  say,  **  if  the  agency  of  this  country 
could  be  put  into  commission,  mo  as  to  admit  the  inter- 
ests and  views  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine  to  participate 
m  its  management,  no  doubt  a  much  better  state  of  things 
vouM  supervene;  a  greater  degree  of  vigilance  in  re- 
preoing  depredations,  and  a  much  more  friendly  policy 
towards  the  American  citizens,  must  be  the  conse- 
qaence." 

The  interest  of  these  States  called  for  protection. 
This  was  very  plain,  without  charging  fault  upon  any 
one;  and  he  hoped  the  attention  of  this  Government 
would  be  drawn  to  the  matter,  and,  if  consistent  with 
good  faith,  some  measures  would  be  speedily  adopted. 
It  was  with  this  view  that  he  had  made  these  remarks. 
He  hoped  the  resolutions  would  be  printed,  and  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SI1EPLEY  said:  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  these  resolutions  at  pres- 
eal.  I  have  two  reasons  for  declining  to  do  so.  1  am 
troubled  by  an  infirmity  of  voice,  which  will  prevent  it; 
and  I  should  decline  doing  so  out  of  respect  to  my  State, 
for  I  perceive  that  the  resolutions  are  to  be  transmitted 
lo  the  Governor  of  Maine,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  attempt 
lo  commit  her  to  any  course  respecting  this  matter.  I 
prefer  that  she  should  act  upon  it  before  I  indicate  any 
eoorae  respecting  it.  The  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Davis]  call  for  a  few  words  from 
mt.  I  shall  not  enter  upon  a  history  of  the  northeastern 
boundary 4  but  it  will  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the 
members  of  this  body,  that  the  Senate  advised  the 
Executive  to  negotiate  anew  respecting  it,  af^er  the 
award,  so  called,  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  had 
been  communicated  to  the  Senate.  In  accordance  with 
such  advice,  a  new  negctiation  had  been  opened,  and 
it  seemed  to  be  well  understood  that  the  award  had  been 
entirely  set  aside;  and  thereby  the  right  of  the  parties 
faaii  been  placed  upon  precisely  the  same  foundation 
upon  which  they  rested  before  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 
Before  that  treaty,  it  appeared,  from  the  correspondence 
of  the  ministers,  that  Great  Britain  sought  to  obtain  by 
-cession  the  disputed  territory,  or  a  part  of  it.  Having 
been  informed  that  our  ministers  were  not  clothed  with 
^wer  to  cede  it,  the  commission  was  instituted  under 
-that  treaty .  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, that  the  evidence  to  prove  our  right  ought  to  have 
been  entirely  satisfactory,  and  the  claim  of  Great  Britain 
I  regard  as  most  unjust,  and  as  set  up  under  the  most 
extraordinary  circumstances.  I  do  not  understand  that 
Great  Britain,  or  the  province  of  New  Bnmswick,  is  in 
tlie  actual  possession  of  the  disputed  territory  in  the 
manner  that  seems  to  be  supposed.  There  has  been  no 
surrender  on  the  part  of  Maine  of  any  actual  possession 
which  she  had  before  the  treaty  of  Ghent*  As  I  have 
before  observed,  the  rights  of  the  parties  are  now,  both 
as  to  jurisdiction  and  possession,  precisely  what  they 
were  before  that  treaty;  and  scare  the  actual  posses- 
sions, so  far  as  I  am  informed.  Maine  has  surrendered 
nothing;  nor  has  she  agreed  that  this  Government  should 
surrender  any  thing  belonging  to  her. 

In  regard  to  the  resolutions,  the  first  proposes  a  speedy 
«ettlement  of  the  controversy.     Maine  certainly  would  i 
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not  be  likely  to  object  to  that;  it  could  not  but  be  most 
desirable  to  her  to  have  the  question  settled  as  early  as 
possible,  in  a  manner  that  would  give  to  her  all  her  just 
rights.  The  delay  has  been  great  in  bringing  the  nego- 
tiation  to  a  favorable  termination;  and  the  course  pur- 
sued in  regard  to  it  has  not  been  in  all  respects  precise- 
ly as  I  could  have  desired;  but  I  am  not  informed  of  any 
just  cause  for  imputing  blame  to  the  Executive,  that  it 
has  not  been  brought  to  a  close  before  this  time. 

The  second  resolution,  if  I  understand  it,  proposes  an 
agency  from  this  Government,  to  have  the  guardianship 
and  control  of  the  disputed  territory  pending  the  nego- 
tiation, for  the  preservation  of  the  property  upon  it.  It 
is  certainly  desirable  to  prevent  trespasses  upon  that 
territory.  And  it  may  be  that  the  State  of  Maine  may 
copsent  to  such  an  agency  as  is  proposed,  if  it  can  be 
arranged  with  her  consent,  and  can  be  under  her  direc- 
tion. But  I  cannot  believe  that  she  ever  will  consent 
that  this  Government  or  any  other  shall,  without  her 
consent,  attempt  to  exercise  a  jurisdiction  or  control 
where  she  rightfully  exercises  it.  It  is  for  my  own 
State,  and  not  for  me,  to  decide  upon  her  proper  course 
in  relation  to  this  matter.  1  will  only  repeat,  that  no 
one  can  be  more  sensible  of  the  injustice  of  the  claim 
set  up  against  my  own  State  than  I  am. 

A  word  (said  Mr.  DAVIS)  in  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  He  neither  asked  nor  sought  for  any  ex- 
traordinary exercise  of  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  But  it  was  well  known  that  Maine  and 
Massachusetts  could  not  enforce  their  rights  aerainst  a 
foreign  Power.  They  were  unknown  to  such  Powers. 
Controversies  with  them  were  confided  to  this  Govern- 
ment. He  desired  no  more  than  to  enforce  the  rights 
of  those  States,  through  the  aid  of  the  United  States- 
nothing  more.  He  should  himself  object  to  any  thing 
beyond  this— to  any  interference  with  what  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  the  States.  He  contemplated  no  such  thingt 
but  that  the  United  States  should,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
legitimate  power,  aid  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  States. 

Mr.  CLAY  stated  that  ne  was  noi  prepared  to  say 
that  a  reference  of  these  resoturions  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  was  likely  to  lead  to  any  useful  or 
practical  result.  He  did  not  rise,  however,  to  prolong 
the  debate,  but  simply  to  move  to  Isy  the  resolutions  on 
the  table  for  the  present.  He  haa  an  toea  Ao«rmg  on 
his  mind  as  to  the  proper  disposition  to  be  made  of  them, 
which  he  would  express  when  the  subject  should  bo 
taken  up  again.  For  the  present  he  would  move  that 
the  resolutions  be  laid  on  the  table  and  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

EXPUNGING  RESOLUTION. 

The  Senate  again  prooeeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  expunging  resolution. 

Mr.  PORTER  resumed  the  observations  he  commen- 
ced yesterday.  In  reply  to  the  Senator  from  MissouHf 
which  he  concluded  a  little  before 3  o*c1ock;  the  whole 
of  which  will  be  found  imbodied  in  preceding  pages. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BENTON,  the  resolution  was  then 
laid  on  the  table  for  the  present,  and  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  executive  business;  after 
which,  they  adjourned. 


Thubsbat,  Mabch  34. 
DAY  OF  ADJOURNMENT. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  the  Joint  reso- 
lution submitted  by  him,  designating  the  day  for  the  ad- 
journment of  the  two  Houses  of  Congre«s,  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  RING  then  moved  to  fill  the  blank  in  the  bill  with 
the  words  **  the  30th  day  of  May  next." 

Mr.  CLAY  said  that  he  was  very  desirous  of  an  early 
adjournment  of  the  present  tetsion,  and  indeed  would 
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be  glad  if  the  cUy  of  adjournment  could  be  made  earlier 
than  the  one  proposed.  So  anxious  was  he  individually 
on  this  subject,  that  if  Congress  did  not  adjourn  before 
that  time,  he  thought  he  would  be  obliged  to  adjourn 
himself.  He  was  not  sure,  however,  that  they  could 
close  the  session  so  soon  as  the  30th  of  May,  if  they  were 
to  discuss  the  several  important  questions  that  were  be- 
fore them.  One  single  question,  on  which  they  were 
occupied  yesterday,  (Ifr.  Biktoh's  resolution,)  would 
engross  five  or  six  weeks  of  their  time,  fo^  that  was  a 
resolution  presenting  an  ample  field  for  the  most  elabo- 
rate discussion.  If  the  other  great  subjects  before  the 
Senate  were  to  be  discussed  at  all,  he  did  not  think  that 
they  could  g^t  through  with  them  by  the  SOth  of  May; 
and  he  therefoi*e  suggested  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, whether  it  would  not  be  more  advisable  for  him 
to  let  the  resolution  lie  for  the  present  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KINGi  of  Alabama,  had  no  disposition  to  hasten 
the  decision  now,  if  be  could  see  the  slightest  incon- 
venience resulting  from  it.  He  could  not  estimate  the 
lime  that  would  be  occupied  in  makinp^  speeches;  but 
the  Senate  could  transact  all  the  business  now  before 
them  by  the  30th  of  May.  It  might  make  a  difference 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  knew,  from  ex- 
perience, that  when  a  day  certain  was  fixed  upon,  busi- 
ness went  on  with  more  expedition,  and  legislation  was 
conducted  with  equal  propriety.  For  himself,  he  was 
anxious  to  get  away  as  early  as  possible.  With  a  view 
that  gentlemen  might  turn  their  attention  to  the  amount 
of  business  on  hand,  to  enable  them  to  bring  their  minds 
to  a  conclusion,  he  would  consent  to  lay  the  motion  on 
the  table,  to  be  taken  up  again  at  as  early  a  day  at 
possible. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  suggested  to  the  Senator  from  Ala* 
bama  the  expediency  of  postponing  the  further  consider- 
ation of  his  resolution  until  Monday  next.  For  his  own 
part*  (Mr.  B.  said,)  he  knew,  from  what  little  experience 
be  had  had  in  legislation,  that  when  a  day  of  adjourn- 
ment was  fixed,  all  accommodated  themselves  to  that 
day,  and  the  business  of  legislation  when  on  more  rapidly 
and  more  regularly  than  if  no  day  had  been  fixed.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  they  might,  with  propriety,  adopt 
the  resolution  fixing  the  adjournment  at  between  two 
Mid  three  months  from  this  time;  and  if  the  business  of 
the  House  of  Bepreaentatives  required  more  time,  they 
could  amend  the  resolution  to  suit  themselves.  For  the 
present,  he  thought  the  subject  bad  better  be  postponed 
until  Monday  next. 

Mr.  HKNDRICKS  would  ask  whether  it  would  not  be 
belter  to  take  up  the  bill  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
commencement  and  termination  of  the  sessions  of  Con- 
greu,  and  act  upon  it. 

Mr.  LINN  suggested  the  propriety  of  adopting  the 
principle  of  the  bill  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, [Mr.  HxiTDBicKS,]  by  amending  the  resolution. 
He  only,  however,  threw  out  this  as  a  suggestion  to  the 
mover  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  replied  that,  when  the  subject 
came  up  again,  gentlemen  were  at  liberty  to  oflTer  such 
amendments  as  they  pleased.  The  bill,  however,  did  not 
conflict  with  the  resolution,  as  it  applied  to  the  future 
meetings  as  well  as  future  adjournments  of  Con- 
gress, while  the  resolution  had  reference  only  to  the 
1>resent  session.  He  had  no  objection,  when  the  reso- 
ution  came  up  again,  to  an  amendment  making  the 
meetings  of  Congress  earlier  than  under  the  present 
veguUtion;  for  the  present,  however,  he  was  willing  to 
postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the  resolution  tUl 
)londay  next. 

Mr.  BENTON  asked  if  any  Senator  knew  the  Bom- 
ber of  bills  that  had  been  passed  of  a  public  nature  du- 
ring the  session.  Numerically,  be  said,  they  were  seven, 
but  in  point  of  fact  they  were  only  six,  for  one  of  them 


was  for  the  transfer  of  part  of  an  appropriation  msde  in 
another  bill.  They  were  near  the  end  of  the  fourth 
month  of  the  session,  and  had  passed  but  six  public  billi. 
Although  it  was  good  to  adjourn  and  go  home,  it  wss  not 
good  to  adjourn  and  go  home  till  they  had  done  the 
public  business. 
The  resolution  was  then  postponed  to  Monday  next. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  severtl 
corporations  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

[This  bill  had  been  recommitted,  by  order  of  the 
Senate,  to  the  Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  had  been  reported  with  an  amendment,  providing 
that  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  asMime 
the  payment  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  slock, 
the  stock  shall  be  vested  in  the  Secretary,  (for  the 
United  States,)  the  privilege  being  allowed  to  llie  cor- 
porations to  redeem  the  stock  within  ten  yean,  on  re- 
paying the  money  provided  by  this  appropriation  to  be 
paid  to  the  corporations.] 

The  amendment  being,  agreed  to,  Mr.  KING,  of  Ab- 
bama,  moved  to  fill  up  the  blanks  for  the  sums  appro- 
priated for  interest,  &c.,  paid  by  the  corporations,  with 
the  following  sums:  #449,685  for  Washington;  for  Alex- 
andria, $114,640  44;  for  Georgetown,  $116,795  48; 
which  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  was  reported  to  the  Senate;  and 
the  amendments  having  been  concurred  in, 

Mr.  CALHOUN  asked  for  the  yeas  and  naysi  which 
were  ordered. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  bill,  and  decided  as  follows: 

Yeas— Messrs.  Clay,  Cutbbert,  Ewing  of  lUinoH, 
E  wing  of  Ohio,  Goldsboroug^,  Kent,  Khig  ofAlabafni, 
King  of  Georgia,  Linn,  Nicholas,  Porter,  Preston,  Rive% 
Robbins,  Southard,  Tallmadge,  Walker— 17. 

Nats— Messrs.  Bbick,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Thnh 
Hill,  Hubbard,  Mangum,  Moore,  Morns,  Niles,  Robia- 
son,  Shepley,  Swift,  Tomlinson,  Wall,  Wright— 16. 

So  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrosced  for  a  third 
reading. 

MISSOURI  LAND  CLAIMS. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration,  as  tbs 
special  order  of  the  day,  of  the  bill  confirming  claimito 
lands  in  Missouri,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LINN  observed  that  thiatill  had  passed  the  Sen- 
ate  two  aessiona  in  successioii,  and  failed  in  the  House  ot 
Representatives,  for  want  of  time  to  consider  its  profl- 
sions.  Toward  the  closing  hour  of  the  session  before 
Ust,  it  was  referred,  by  a  resolution  of  the  House,  w 
the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury,  for  his  supervision,  "»« 
result  of  which  examination  he  was  to  «Pf^*"SII' 
gress  at  its  next  meeting.  The  Secretary  of  the  rrtm- 
ury  called  on  the  Attorney  General  for  his  opinion  on 
the  meriu  of  the  cUims.  That  officer,  for  a  variety  oi 
reasons,  was  unable  to  go  into  a  critical  exammfttion  » 
the  cUims,  and  returned  them  with  an  opinion,  aiw 
as  it  went,  in  favor  of  the  claimants.  With  this  op';*"^  " 
theUw  officer  of  the  Government,  they  were  yn/J;"^"; 
House  of  Representatives  about  the  middle  ot  J>nu.  / 

last.  -.iKmit- 

The  commlMion  to  which  these  claims  v*^^"^" ^ 
ted  for  examination  was  appointed  under  tne~ 
July  9th,  1833.  and  2d  of  March,  1833.  The  fir»M«P 
taken  after  the  organisation  of  the  board  was  i  ^ 
the  publicatipn  of  a  notice  in  all  the  newspaper  v.^^^ 
SUte,  requesting  all  those  who  were  intcresieo  «n 
claims  to  come  forward  with  their  t«"*'®°"^^„t  ill 
were  then  ready  to  receive  evidence.  To  pre  ^^ 
cause  of  cavil  or  compUint,  they  were  repeaicu 
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tine  to  time.  The  commissioners  found  that,  from 
grettage  and  tnfirfnity,  many  important  witnesses  could 
not  attend  at  St.  Louis,  their  place  of  sitting^,  without 
greit  inconvenience  to  these  old  people*  and  oppression 
to  the  cfaiimants.  The  commissioners  adjourned  to  va- 
fioas  places,  as  best  suited  the  public  convenience.  In 
(skin;  this  testimony,  for  the  porpose  of  preventing  im- 
pMtion,  they  were  particularly  careful  to  ascertain  the 
gtamfin;  and  respectability  of  the  witnesses  examined. 
When  an  individu:&l  who,  from  ag^e  and  long  residence 
is  the  country,  was  called  often  to  testify  in  these  eases, 
the  commissioners  uniformly  made  out  a  certificate  of 
the  good  clisracter  of  the  witness,  which  was  sig^ned  by 
bit  neighbors.  These  certificates  are  now  on  file  in  the 
Roorder's  office  at  St.  Louis.  As  notice  was  also  pub- 
Mied  in  the  newspapers,  cainnr  on  all  adverse  claim- 
tntt  to  come  forward  and  attend  to  their  interests,  the 
great  object  of  the  commissioners  being  to  make  the 
kv  finil  and  satisfactory  in  its  results.  But  little  atten- 
tion iras  paid  to  this  notice  by  those  most  interested  in 
preventing  ttte  confirmation  of  the  claims  now  presented 
by  this  bill  for  the  decision  of  Congress. 

One  set  of  clainns  in  these  reports  of  the  commission- 
en^  and  embraced  in  this  bill,  are  called  donation  or 
KttJemcnt  rights,  and  are  based  on  acts  of  Congress^ 
pMed  March  the  3d,  1805,  April  34,  1806,  March  3, 
IWr,  and  June  13,  1813.  *  •  The  first  taw  gave  640 
aerei  of  land  to  the  head  of  the  family,  100  arpens  to  the 
wife,  50  for  each  child,  and  25  for  each  slave,  to  all  those 
vbo  inhabited  and  cultivated  prior  to  the  30th  of  Decern- 
beff  1803.  This  law  was  in  many  respects  liberal  in  it^ 
prorisions  to  the  early  settlers  in  Louisiana,  who  had  not 
meived  grants  of  land  either  from  France  or  Spain.  But 
tbislav  was  modified  by  the  act  of  April  31, 1806,  which 
Mquired  the  coomiiasioners  to  conform  in  their  decisions 
l»  the  instructions  of  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury. 
^"kew  instructions  were  to  grant  no  more  to  the  bead 
of  the  family  than  100  arpens,  100  arpens  for  the  wife, 
SO  for  each  child,  and  35  for  esch  slave.  These  instruc- 
l»w  were  very  liberal,  and  prevented  a  great  many  in- 
^Tidtttb  from  obtaining  the  advantages  of  the  act  of 
'«ne  13, 1813,  which  gave  640  acres  to  the  head  of  the 
toly  who  inhabited  on  the  20th  of  December,  1803, 
*n<i  cultivated  within  eight  months  af^er. 

The  next  cbss  of  claims  is  marked  by  those  based  on 
French  and  Spanish  concessions,  many  of  which  were 
rejected  by  former  boards  of  commissioners  by  reason 
of  their  being  located  on  lead  mines,  salt  springs,  for 
^nt  of  power  in  the  officer  to  grant  more  than  a 
^o^ue  square,  or  fur  reasons  long  since  considered  un- 
^^o*bIf.  The  board  of  commissioners,  of  which  he 
(Mr.  LTinr)  was  a  member,  labored^assiduoosly  to  bring 
this  matter  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  so  important  in 
'^  resalts  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Sute  and  to  the  hap- 
pineiB  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  dif- 
f<^d  from  us  in  laws,  language,  and  customs,  and  to 
vHom  so  much  is  due  for  the  hunesty  and  simplicity  of 
^h<ir  Rvea^  and  who  were  transferred  to  this  Govern- 
ment without  being  consulted.  From  a  deliberate  ex- 
*«nination  of  all  the  Spanish  lavs  to  which  they  had  ac- 
^  and  the  usages  and  customs  that  were  practised  on 
™  Louinana,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
«wms  would  have  been  continued  if  France  or  Spain 
''■"J^taincd  the  sovereignty  of  the  country;  but  it  was 
»oj  his  intention  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  subject, 
"Wtti  it  became  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 

^r.  CLAT  remarked  that  this  bill  was  one  of  very 
[?^ienble  importance,  and  ought  to  attract  the  atten- 
jwn  of  the  Senate.  He  should  fike  to  be  informed  of 
"•e  toU!  number  of  the  claims  confirmed,  with  the  num- 
JJjr  of  teres;  and  he^should  also  like  to  know  whether 
">e  CooiBiittee  on  Private  Land  Claims  had  given  this 
Object  a  thorough  examination,  and  were  satisfied  the 


decisions  of  theboard  of  commissioners  were  correct.  Cori- 
gress,  in  the  act  appointing  this  board,  reserve  to  itself  the 
power  to  revise  these  decisions,  and  it  was  their  duty  tb 
do  it  carefully.  These  decisions  ought  to  be  subjected 
to  such  scrutiny  as  to  satisfy  Congress  that  they  were 
not  giving  away  these  lands  in  the  dark.  He  would 
thank  some  member  of  the  committee  for  information 
on  these  several  heads;  the  number  of  claims;  the  quan- 
tity of  acres  confirmed,  and  whether  the  committee  had 
satisfied  themselves  of  the  correctness  of  the  decisions  of 
the  board  of  commissioners. 

Mr.  LINN  observed  that  the  eommittee  were  satisfied, 
from  the  investigation  they  had  gone  into,  tliat  the  deci- 
sions of  the  boai^  of  commissioners  were  generally  cor- 
rect. In  reply  to  the  other  point  of  the  inquiries  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  he  would  state  : 

The  commissioners  reported,  in  the  year  1833,  fiivor- 
ably  on  ....  404,000  arpens. 

In  1834,  -  •  -  -108,000 

In  1835,  ....   63,000 

Total,  -  -  -  574,000  arpens. 

Of  which  amount  35,000  acres  is  founded  on  donathm 

or  settlement  right  chums. 

Amount  in  the  reports  confirmed  by  the  decision  of 

the  Supreme  Court  is— 
Soulard's  case,  -  -  -  10,000  arpeni. 

Two  of  Chouteau,      ...    8,337 
La  Sus,  ....   7,056 

Thomas  Mackay,        ...       800 

Rejected  by  the  Supreme  Court — 
Smith,  John  T.,  -  -  -  10,000 

Mackay,  Wherry,      ...      1,600 

ToUl,  37,793  arpent. 

Total  number  of  claimants,  351. 

Mr.  WALKER  did  not  rise  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
any  of  these  claims,  but  to  designate  the  course  which 
he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  pursue  when  the  Senate 
should  vote  on  the  bill  reported,  confirming  these 
claims.  Among  these  claims,  in  favor  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  which  the  board  of  commissioners  have  reported* 
and  which  report  is  now  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  for  our  sanction,  is  embraced  one  claim 
in  which  Mr.  W.  had  purchased  an  interest  several 
years  ago.  This  was  the  claim  granted  to  Governor 
Villemont,  embracing  Point  Chicot,  in  the  Territory  o" 
Arkansas.  Mr.  W's  interest  in  this  claim  amounted  to 
several  hundred  American  acres,  and  had  been  acquired 
by  him  before  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States;  and  it  was  the  only  interest,  direct  or 
indirect,  that  he  now  held,  or  ever  had  held,  in  any 
lands  in  Arkansas.  The  genuineness  of  this  claim  was 
not  disputed  by  its  opponents,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
distinctly  conceded;  and  the  opposition  to  this  claim  was 
based  on  the  alleged  non-performance  of  certain  condi- 
tions  annexed  to  the  grant.  Mr.  W.  wished  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  as  expressing  no  opinion  for  or  against 
the  propriety  of  a  further  confirmation  of  this  grant;  ^nd 
he  had  risen  to  state  that,  having  several  years  since  pur- 
chased an  interest  in  this  grant,  whenever  the  Senile 
should  proceed  to  act  upon  the  bill  he  should  ask  to  bo 
excused  by  the  Senate  from  voting  upon  the  question. 
On  the  very  day  that  Mr.  W.  took  his  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Livir]  now  befoi^ 
him,  not  being  apprized  of  his  (Mr.  W's)  situation,  h&d 
asked  him  to  aid  in  the  discussion  which  might  tJ'i*^ 
upon  the  passage  of  this  bill,  when  he  (Mr.  W.)  X^^^ 
immediately  informed  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  he 
had  an  interest  in  this  grant,  and  that  h^  could  take  no 
part  in  the  discussion,  or  express  any  opinion,  either  in 
the  Senate  or  elsewhere,  to  any  member  of  either  House* 
as  regarded  the  propriety  of  any  further  confirmation 
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oF  this  grant;  but,  whenever  the  question  came  up  be- 
fore the  Senate,  he  would  ask  to  be  excused  from  voting 
upon  it. 

Mr.  BLACK  agreed  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
that  the  decisions  of  the  board  of  commissioners  were, 
as  fjir  as  he  could  ascertain,  very  correct.  He  had  every 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  principles  laid  down  by 
them,  that  they  had  not  materially  erred.  There  might 
possibly,  lie  said,  be  errors  in  the  report;  but  he  believ- 
ed they  were  as  few  as  in  any  report  ever  before  Con- 
gress. The  cases  confirmed  in  this  report  were  of  two 
descriptions— those  In  Missouri  and  those  in  Arkansas— 
the  Utter  of  which  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  embrace  in  the  bill.  But,  inasmuch  as  doubts 
.existed  whether  the  bill  in  its  present  shape  would  not 
cover  the  cases  in  Arkansas,  he  would  suggest  to  his 
friend  from  Missouri  the  propriety  of  making  an  amend- 
ment so  as  to  exclude  them. 

Mr.  POUTER  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee before  whom  this  subject  liad  been,  and  had 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention*  to  it.  There  was  not  a 
single  claim  embraced  in  the  bill  that  he  did  not  exam- 
ine minutely.  He  had  satisfied  himself  of  the  justness 
of  all  uf  them;  and  could  see  no  good  reason  why  Arkan- 
sas should  be  taken  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  said  that  he  could  see  no 
propriety  in  acting  now  in  those  esses  which  were  in 
dispute.  He  himself  knew  nothing  of  them,  except 
from  the  documents  which  had  been  put  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  which  were  now  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Public  Lands*,  who  had  not  yet  reported  on  them.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  might  himself  be  satisfied  as  to 
these  disputed  cases,  but  when  he  came  to  see  the  report 
of  the  committee  he  might  change  his  mind.  He  put  it 
to  the  gentlerpan,  whether,  as  a  lawyer  or  as  a  judge, 
he  would  decide  on  cases  before  he  had  examined  all 
that  might  be  said  on  either  side.  With  regard  to  the 
other  cases  in  Arkansas,  which  were  not  disputed,  he 
saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  confirmed  with 
the  claims  in  Missouri.  He  would  not  be  very  strict  as 
to  the  performance  of  the  conditions,  where  the  grants 
were  genuine,  and  made  in  good  faith.  To  obviate  all 
objections  to  the  bill,  and  to  do  equal  justice  to  all  the 
claimants,  he  would  offer  an  amendment  that  would 
take  out  the  case  of  De  Villemimt,  and  save  the  rights 
of  those  claiming  under  him.  He  would  observe  that  a 
portion  of  these  lands,  in  De  Villemont's  case,  had  been 
sold  by  the  Government;  and  if  this  case  was  confirmed, 
there  would  not  be  lands  enough  left  for  all  the  other 
cases. 
.  Mr.  K.  then  subfhitted  the  following  amendment: 

"  Provided  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall 
apply  to  or  be  in  confirmation  of  the  claim  of  Don  Car- 
los de  Villemonl  for  a  tract  of  land  at  Point  Chicot." 

Mr.  POUTER  observed  that  the  whole  subject  had 
already  been  examined  and  reported  on  by  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Private  Land  Claims,  and  there  was  no  good  rea- 
son why  they  should  wait  for  a  report  from  another  com- 
miltee.  Did  the  Senator  from  Alabama  suppose  that 
confirming  these  claims  would  confer  a  good  title  to  the 
lands f  The  Senator  knew  that  such  confirmation  would 
be  only  relinquishing  the  claim  of  the  United  Slates, 
and  that  all  parties  having  conflicting  claims  could  have 
recourse  to  the  courts  of  justice.  Let  the  claimants 
under  De  Villemont's  grant,  he  said,  go  to  the  courts, 
and  contest  the  claims  of  those  holding  the  lands.  If 
the  Senate  refused  to  confirm  these  claims,  it  would,  Mr. 
P.  said,  be  going  directly  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
Congress  for  the  last  twenty-two  /tars. 

Mr.  LINN  observed  that  the  persons  claiming  in  op- 
position to  this  grant  of  He  Villemont  had,  as  he  had 
stated  on  a  former  occasion,  ample  opportunity  allowed 
them  of  presenting  their  testimony  at  St.  Louis  to  the 


board  of  commissioners,  and  had  failed  to  do  so.  He 
himself  had  given  them  the  information  that  the  board 
would  receive  and  give  every  necessary  examination  to 
their  claims.  Since  the  commencement  of  this  session, 
he  said,  and  since  the  petition  presented  by  these  claim- 
ants, he  had  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  from  Mi^ 
souri,  whose  attention  was  accidentally  called  to  the  sub- 
ject, that  if  these  people  had  presented  their  testimoDV 
to  the  board,  it  would  have  been  met  by  counter  testi- 
mony, fully  sufficient  to  overset  it.  They  did  not,  hov- 
ever,  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered  at  St. 
Louis,  but  came  here  to  interfere  with  the  passage  uf  a 
law,  so  important  to  the  people  of  Missouri.  They  bsd 
wanted  him  to  embrace  their  views  in  an  amendment  to 
the  bill;  but  this,  for  good  reasons,  he  had  declined 
doing.  He  considered  that  there  was  a  provision  for 
these  persons  in  this  bill,  which  protects  their  rights  in 
the  same  manner  as  was  done  in  Soulard's  case. 

Mr.  L.  here  read  the  provision  and  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  follows: 

*  *  The  court  doth,  therefore,  finally  order,  adjudge,  and 
decree,  that  the  decree  of  the  district  court  of  Missouri 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  annulled  and  reversed,  except 
as  to  such  part  or  parts  of  the  land  surveyed  to  the  nid 
Soulard,  pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  concession,  as  hsd 
been  sold  by  the  United  States  before  the  filing  of  the 
petitions  in  this  case;  as  to  which  the  decree  of  the  dis- 
trict court  is  hereby  affirmed,  and  the  land  so  sold  con- 
firmed to  the  United  States.  And  this  court,  proceeding 
to  render  such  decree  as  the  district  court  ought  to  bsfc 
rendered!  doth  further  order,  adjudge,  and  decree,  that 
the  title  of  the  petitioners  to  all  of  the  said  land  em- 
braced in  said  concession  and  survey,  which  has  not 
been  so  sold  by  the  United  States,  is  valid  by  the  Uwi 
and  treaty  aforesaid,  and  is  hereby  confirmed  to  them, 
agreeably  to  said  concession  and  survey.  And  the  court 
doth  further  order,  adjudge,  and  decree,  that  the  wr- 
veyor  of  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Missouri  sbsll 
cause  the  land  specified  therein,  and  in  this  decree,  to 
be  surveyed  at  the  expense  of  the  petitioners,  and  to  do 
such  other  acts  thereto  as  are  enjoined  by  law  onspch 
surveyor.  Also,  that  such  surveyor  shall  certify,  on  the 
plats  and  certificates  of  such  survey  to  be  so  msde, 
what  part  or  parts  of  the  original  survey  of  such  land 
has  been  sold  as  aforesaid  by  the  United  States,  together 
with  the  quantity  thereof;  which  being  ascertained,  the 
said  petitioners,  their  heirs  or  legal  representatives,  shall 
have  the  right  to  enter  the  same  quantity  of  land  assbsU 
be  so  certified  to  have  been  sold  by  the  United  Stotei 
in  any  land  office  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  after  the  same 
shall  have  been  oflTcred  for  sale,  which  entry  shall  be 
made  conformably  to  the  act  of  Congresa  in  »ucU  esse 
made  and  provided." 

He  had  no  doubt  but  this  would  be  a  consolatory  de- 
cision for  those  who  have  taken  up  land,  and  would  go 
to  settle  many  cases  now  considered  doubtful.  The 
honorable  Senators  from  Kentucky,  Mr  L.  said,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  en- 
ergies of  the  people  of  Kentucky  had  been  crippled  and 
paralyzed  by  the  unsettled  state  of  their  land  titles,  could 
very  well  sympathize  with  the  people  of  Missouri,  who 
were  in  a  similar  situation.  This  much  he  was  certain 
of,  the  protracting  of  the  confirmation  of  these  claiiM 
would  only  have  the  efiect  of  enabling  the  lawyers  to 
reap  a  rich  harvest.  He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go 
further  on  this  subject.  He  only  regretted  that  thrte 
people  had  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning  tne 
minds  of  the  members  of  Congress  against  a  measure  so 
just  and  necessary,  instead  of  having  presented  their 
claims,  with  the  necessary  evidence,  at  a  proper  tmic, 
and  before  the  proper  tribunal.  Now,  he  spp«l«[?  *" 
every  gentleman  if  it  was  just  that  this  untimely  *PP''^ 
tion  should  interfere  with  the  settlement  of  a  subject  to 
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long  delayed,  nod  in  which  so  many  important  interests 
were  involved? 

Mr.  EWING,  of  Ohio,  said  it  was  some  time  since  he 
hid  turned  his  attention  to  this  matter;  but  according  to 
liii  recollection  of  the  case,  in  1795  a  grant  was  made  to 
yyiemont,  on  express  conditions,  that  the  land  should 
be  settled  within  three  years,  and  a  road  cleared  out  in 
ooe  It  vas  a  grant  of  nine  square  miles,  and  was  a  na- 
ked grant  on  that  condition.  The  heirs  under  Villemont 
did  not  contend  that  they  ever  settled  on  it,  although 
flxleen  years  had  elapsed  since  the  grant  was  made.  It 
had  appeared  in  evidence,  that  Villemont  had  offered  an 
iadiTidual  a  choice  part  of  it,  if  he  would  settle  on  it, 
and  thereby  preserve  the  title  in  Villemont.  He  (Mr. 
K.)  had  read  the  Spanish  laws  relating  to  settlements, 
which  held  the  settlers  to  as  exact  %  fulfilment  of  condi- 
liooa  as  ours.  With  the  impressions  now  upon  his  mind, 
he  could  not  vote  for  this  claim,  or  for  the  bill,  if  it 
■bonld  be  retained  in  it* 

Mr.  LINN  said  that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from 
adiitinguished  gentleman  of  Missouri,  which  gave  the 
ibllowing  informaiion:  that  De  Villemont,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, had  improved  this  property (  his  wife  and  family 
ftiU  reside  thereon,  and  that  much  difficulty  existed  from 
the  inroads  of  the  Indians,  in  making  settlements  in  that 
remote  and  unprotected  region.  The  Supreme  Court, 
in  Arredondo's  case«  had  laid  it  down  that  the  right  of 
the  daioiBQt  under  a  Spanish  grant  was  not  invalidated 
by  the  non-performance  of  the  conditions,  when  he  could 
utisfiictorily  make  it  appear  that  he  had  been  prevented 
fram  fulfilling  this  condition,  either  by  the  King's  ene- 
aia,  or  by  any  other  imperative  cause.  The  testimony 
Wat  on  to  show  that,  in  De  Villemont's  case,  the  land 
Im)  in  the  first  instance  been  held  in  possession  by  hos- 
tile Indians;  and,  secondly,  that  De  Villemont  had  been 
Jwawed  from  that  part  of  the  country  by  the  order  of 
hitiuperior  officer,  and  sent  to  another  and  distant  com- 
nindi  by  both  of  which  means  he  was  prevented  from 
wUiliing  the  condition  of  occupancy.  Mr.  L.  said  that, 
lor  the  reasons  he  had  stated  on  a  former  occasion^  he 
«oald  not  accept  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ahbama,  but  he  would  not  oppose  it. 

Ur.  KING,  of  Alabama,  was  sorry  his  friend  from  Mis- 
souri liad  thought  it  necessary  to  refuse  this  amendment. 
He  knew  the  board  of  commissioners  had  done  all  in  their 
pover  to  do  justice  and  to  give  satisfaction;  but  the 
honorable  Senator  had  mistaken  the  object  of  the  action 
of  the  commissioners.  He  (Mr.  K.)  had,  at  a  former 
Period,  apprized  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Livh] 
onhc  state  of  the  matter.  The  delay  in  presenting  the 
^iffi  and  certificate  was  caused  by  sickness.  The  case 
■Vas  decided  on  a  mistaken  view  of  the  laws  of  Spain. 
Tlte  case  of  Arredondo  was  to  settle  the  land  and  put 
on  to  many  settlersf  but  the  moment  of  the  Florida 
tnnsfer,  the  terms  of  the  condition  were  at  an  end.  In 
Kply  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Pobtbr]  he 
(>vehis  reasonawhy  he  thought  the  course  proposed 
^  be  pursued  was  no  departure  from  parliamentary 
^s*  As  the  Senate  seemed  to  be  all  satisfied  with 
th«  exception  of  this  individual  case,'  he  thought  they 
^  better  gp  on  with  the  bill  without  including  it,  and 
»« it  up  again. 

.  Mr.  BWING,  of  Ohio,  said,  as  far  as  he  had  informa- 
^on,  his  opinion  was  against  this  claim,  and  without 
'^her  information,  or  until  be  was  better  satisfied,  he 
tftust  vote  against  it. 

1  he  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  amendment  of 

«f'  Kisa,  of  Alabama,  was  agreed  to. 

.  Mr*  PORTER  then  submitted  an  amendment,  to  come 

^^ter  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Kive,  in  the  following 
Words: 

.'^provided,  aUo,  That  nothing  ill  this  act  contained 
■hiUappiy  to  or  be  in  coofiroiatioD  of  the  following  claims: 


Manuel  Lisa, 

F.  Coonts  and  Hempstead, 
Matthew  Sanicer, 
Charles  Tarpen, .  • 
Sons  of  Joseph  M.  Pepin, 
Louis  Lorimoore, 
Bartholomew  Consin, 
Manuel  Gonsales  Mori,     - 
Seneca  Rollins,     - 
William  Long, 
James  Journey,    - 
Joachin  Lica, 
Francois  Lacomb, 
Israel  Dodge, 
Andrew  Chevalier, 
Joseph  Silvan),     • 
John  p.  Curbanis, 
William  Hartley, 
William  Morrison, 
.Solomon  Bellew, 
Pascal  Ditch mendi, 
Baptiste  Annure, 
Alexander  Maurice, 
Jean  Baptiste  Valle, 
Israel  Dodge, 
Walter  Fenwick, 


Jirpens, 

6,000 

450 

1,300 

1,600 

5,600 

30,000 

10,000 

800 

400 

400 

400 

6,000 

400 

r,056 

400 

250 

3,000 

650 

750 

350 

7,056 

S40 

400 

30,000 

1,000 

10,000 


Total  of  arpens,  117,733 

.    Mr.  EWING,  after  some  renoarks,  offered  the  follow- 
ing amendment: 

This  act  shall  confer  no  title  to  SQch  lands  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  rights  acquired  by  such  location  or  pur- 
chase, but  the  individual  or  individuals  whose  claims  are 
hereby  confirmed  shall  be  permitted  to  locate  so  much 
thereof  as  interferes  with  such  location  or  purchase. 

Mr.  PORTER  did  not  see  any  reason  why  squatters 
on  the  public  lands  should  be  protected. 

Mr.  EWING,  of  Ohio,  was  not  himself  disposed  to  favor 
squatters,  although  they  had  heretofore,  he  thought^ 
been  treated  very  liberally  for  squatting.  He  would  do 
no  act  that  would  confirm  titles  to  lands  claimed  by  them, 
for  which  patents  had  issued  to  others;  as  it  would 
be  productive  of  litigation,  and  give  rise  to  claims  for 
damages  against  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ewiire's  amendment  was  then  agreed  to,  and  the 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading. 

MILITARY  LAND  WARRANTS. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  to  extend 
the  time  for  issuing  scrip  or  military  land  warrants, 
which  was  discussed  by  Mr.  EWING  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
KING  of  Georgia,  Mr.  TOMLINSON,  Mr.  KNIGHT, 
Mr.  RING  of  Alabama,  and  then  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 

Fbidat,  March  25. 
SAFE  KEEPING  OF  THE  JOURNAL. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  yesterday  by  Mr. 
CiLHoirir,  being  taken  up  for  consideration-^ 

Ruolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing 
proper  measures  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  journal  of 
the  two  Houses  and  other  public  records,  and  of  pro- 
tecting them,  by  proper  legal  enactments,  from  being 
mutilated,  obliterated,  erased,  defaced,  expunged,  dis- 
figured, altered,  or  otherwise  destroyed  or  injored^ — 

Mr.  CALHOUN  rose  and  said  that  there  is  no  evil 
without  some  accompanying  good.  The  truth  of  the 
remark  is  illustrated  by  the  .measure  which  has  occasion- 
ed the  Introduction  of  this  resolution.  As  unconstitu- 
tional and  as  odious  as  is  the  attempt  to  expunge  a  por- 
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tion  of  the  journuls  of  the  proceedings  of  this  body.  It 
has  had  the  good  eflTect  of  arousmir  attention,  for  the 
first  time,  to  the  unprotected  conditton  of  the  journals 
of  the  two  Houses^  and  the  other  public  records.  I 
have  caused  diligent  search  to  be  nnade,  and  the  result 
is,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  eighteenth  section  of 
the  act  of  1790,  to  punish  certain  crimes  against  the 
United  States,  which  provides  for  punishing  in  certain 
cases  the  falsifying  for  fraudulent  purposes  the  records 
of  the  courts,  there  it  no  law  whatever  to  protect  the 
public  records.  As  strange  as  it  is,  it  is  no  less  true, 
that  they  may  be  mutilated,  obliterated,  falsified,  ex- 
punged, or  destroyed,  by  those  in  whose  possession 
they  are,  or  any  person  who  may  have  access  to  them, 
without  subjecting  the  person  perpetrating  the  crime 
to  the  slightest  punishment.  Our  Secretary,  who  is  in 
charge  of  our  journals,  if  so  disposed,  might  destroy 
them  before  our  eyes,  without  exposing  himself  to  any 
legal  penalty.  All  who  bear  me,  whatever  may  be  their 
opinions  on  particular  points,  must  agree  that  such  a 
state  of  things  ought  not  to  continue.  Setting  aside  the 
obligatton  imposed  by  the  constitution  on  us  in  refer- 
ence to  our  journals,  the  great  importance  of  the  pub- 
lic records  would  of  itself  make  it  our  duty  to  preserve 
and  protect  them  with  the  utmost  care.  They  contain 
the  only  authentic  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
legislative  and  judicial  departments  of  the  Government, 
and  from  them  must  be  drawn  mainly  the  materials  for 
the  true  political  history  of  the  country,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  important  interests,  both  public  and  private,  in- 
volved in  their  being  preserved  free  from  all  alterations 
or  chang^Sy  or  suspicion  of  being  altered  or  changed. 

But,  as  sacred  as  is  the  duty  of  adopting  the  requisite 
measures  for  their  protection,  regarded  in  the  light  pre- 
sented, it  becomes  far  more  so,  when  to  that  is  added 
the  obligation  imposed  by  the  constitution  on  this  and 
the  other  House  to  keep  a  journal  of  their  proceedings. 
Tea,  we  are  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath  to  keep  our 
journals^a  word  of  the  most  comprehensive  meaning, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  free  from  all  ambiguity,  as  ap- 
plied in  this  instance.  It  implies  that  our  proceedings 
shall  be  fully  and  accurately  recorded,  and,  when  so 
recorded,  that  the  journal  containing  them  shall  be 
carefully  protected  and  preserved.  Without  recording, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve,  while  the  injunction 
to  record  would  be  vain  and  absurd,  *  without  the  obliga- 
tion to  preserve.  The  very  objeet  of  recording  U  to 
preserve,  for  the  use  of  the  present  and  all  future  gen- 
erations, a  true  and  faithful  account  of  the  acts  of  this 
body.  Such  is  the  extent  of  the  obligation  imposed  on 
the  Senate  by  the  constitution,  in  providing  that  it  shall 
keep  a  Journal  of  its  proceedings;  and,  in  taking  the  oath 
to  support  the  constitution,  we  have  all  solemnly  sworn 
faithfully  to  perform  this  duty,  with  the  others  imposed 
by  that  instrument.  To  discharge  this  obligation,  we 
are  bound,  not  only  to  abstain  from  destroying,  alter- 
ing, or  in  any  respect  injuring  the  journals  ourselves, 
but  to  adopt  all  proper  measures  to  guard  them  against 
destruction,  alteration,  or  injury,  by  others. 

The  impression  that  they  are  our  journals,  and  that 
we  may  do  with  them  as  we  please,  is  the  result  of  a 
gross  misconception.  They  indeed  contain  an  account 
of  our  proceedings,  but  they  belong  not  to  us.  They 
are  the  property  of  the  public.  They  belong  to  the 
people  of  these  confederated  States;  and  we  have  no 
more  right  to  injure,  alter,  or  destroy  them,  than  the 
stranger  that  walks  the  streets;  no  more  than  we  have 
to  alter  or  destroy  the  journSi  of  the  other  House,  or 
the  records  of  the  courts  of  justice.  We  are,  it  is  true, 
the  representatives  and  the  agents  of  those  to  whom  our 
journals  rightfully  belong;  and,  as  sucli,  are  their  keep- 
ers, placed  under  the  sacred  obligation  of  an  oath  to 
perform  our  c|uty  in  that  capacity,  but  which,  so  far 


from  giving  us  any  right  to  destroy  or  injure  them,  vould 
but  add  to  the  enormity  of  the  crime;  just  as  it  would 
be  more  criminal  in  a  guardian  to  defraud  or  destroy  hii 
ward  than  any  other  person. 

In  making  these  remarks  I  am  aware  that  no  law  can 
restrain  us  from  doing  what  we  may  think  proper  in  oai 
official  characters  as  Senators;  and  that,  while  acting  in 
that  character,  we  are  not  amenable  to  any  court.  It  fol< 
lows,  of  course,  that  whatever  act  may   be  passed  by 
Congress  to  protect  the  journals  of  the  two  Houses  csn- 
not  prevent  either  House  from  passing  resolutions  with 
a  view  to  mutilate,  obliterate,  expunge,  alter,  disfigure^ 
or  otherwise  destroy  or  injure  their  journals,  or  subject 
the  members  to  punishment  for  passing  suchresolut'ionf; 
but  still  s  law,  making  it  penal  to  destroy  or  io^re  them, 
will  not  be  without  great  and  salatary  effect  m  protect- 
ing the  journals,  even  against  the  two  Houaes.     We  imy 
Older  the  expunging  or  destroying  of  the  jcmrnal  cither 
in  whole  or  in  part,  but  we  cannot  perform  the  set. 
That  must  be  the  work  of  an  agent.     Some  one  must  be 
ordered  to  do  it;  either  the  Secretary,  or  some  one  else. 
Though  the  order  may  not  make  us  amenable  to  the 
laws,  it  cannot  exempt  the  Secretary,  or  whoever  irajr 
be  ordered  to  perform  the  odious  and  unconstitotionil 
act,  from  responsibility.     In  a  court  of  justice,  on  an  is. 
dictment  for  the  violation  of  |aw,  it  would  be  so  much 
waste  paper  when  opposed  to  an  act  of  Congress  snd 
an  express  provision  of  the  constitution.     Our  Secr^ 
tary,  aa  well  as  all  our  other  officers,  from  yon  (sddretf- 
ing  the  Vice  President)  to  the  lowest  clerk,  are  sH 
under  oath  to  support  the  constitution.     Each,  when  be 
comes  to  act,  must  judgfcfBr  himself,  and  act  on  his  owii 
individual  responsibility.    If  the  members  of  this  body 
should  misconstrue  or  disregard  the  injunctions  of  the 
constitution  to  keep  the  journal,   that  wouM  not  jasWj 
the  Secretary,  should  he  be  ordered  to  expunge  or  de- 
stroy the  journal.     What  he  ought  to  do  in  such  an 
event  is  a  case  of  conscience;  that  he  nwist  decide  for 
himself;  and  J  do  trust  that,  if  the  members  of  this  body 
should  be  so  regardless  of  the  solemn  obligation  iInp<^ 
sed  by  their  oath  as  to  give  such  an  order,  neither  ouf 
present  nor  any  future  Secretary  would  be  found  wtnN 
ing  in  the  requisite  firmness  and  virtue  to  resist  an  order 
so  clearly  unconstitutional.     But  such  may  not  always  bj 
the  case;  and,  in  such  event,   the  beneficial  effects  of 
proper  penal   enactments  to  protect  the  joumals  frort 
being  expunged  or  destroyed  would  be  experienced. 
He  who  might  not  be  restrained  by  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath,  may"  be  by  terror  of  punishment;  and  a  Senate, 
impelled,  by  party  spirit  and  party  discipline,  to  order 
the  performance  of  an  act  in  subversion  of  the  conitito* 
tion,  might  find  itself  arrested  by  the  refusal  of  its  select- 
ed agent,  under  the  terrors  of  the  laws,  to  perpetrate 
the  criminal  act.     Thus,  a  law  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  journals  of  the  two  Houses,  and  other  public  records, 
by  inflicting  condign  punishment  on  alt  who  may  destroy 
or  injure  them,  may  be  found  in  practice  to  be  an  ef- 
ficient protection  against  the  danger  to  which  they  mv 
be  exposed,  in  high  and  violent  party  times,  from  ine 
Houses  themselves.  ,. 

It  is  too  late  to  suppose  that  party  violence  and  d* 
cipline  could  not  possibly  drive  the  Houses  to  an  act  w 
palpably  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  the  w% 
duty  they  are  under  to  preserve  the  public  i^c^rj.'f 
the  precious  and  sacred  depository  of  the  acts  of  tnc 
legislative  and  judicial  departments  of  the  Oovemmem. 
After  what  has  already  passed  here,  as  well  as  m  several 
of  the  State  Legislatures,  the  danger  can  no  longer  i^ 
considered  imaginary.     As  monstrous  as  it  may  •cem, 
can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  those  who  *>y  .****  ^!l 
tution  are  made  keepers  of  the  journals,  their  P'*^? ^ 
ors  and  guardians,  may  so  far  forget  their  duty  s*  to 

the  first  to  aim  at  their  destruction.    Admonished  oy 
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whtt  hu  occurred^  and  looking^  forward  to  what  maf 
keretfter  follow  Crom  the  present  attempt,  every  one, 
be  his  party  wiwt  it  may,  who  is  desirous  to  see  some 
mtraint  imposed  on  the  violence  and  madness  of  party, 
fls^t  to  aid  to  throw  around  the  journals  and  other 
pobHc  records  every  g^ard  that  may  contribute  to  pro- 
tect them  aipiiiMt  the  destruction  to  which  the  rage  of 
piriy  war  inay  hereafter  expose  them. 

I  iMve  great  confidence  in  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciaiy,  and  have  no  doubt,  should  the  resolution  be 
idopted,  they  will  give  the  subject  a  thorough  investt- 
{ition;  and,  should  their  opinion  concur  with  mine, 
tbej  vill,  1  doubt  not,  be  able  to  devise  the  proper 
■eisures  to  efiect  the  important  object  intended  to  be 
leoomplished. 

Mr.  NILES  aakl  Ula^  u  the  resolution  was  merely 
floe  of  inquiry,  he  felt  reluctant  to  object  to  its  passage, 
ibkaogh  he  could  not  perceive  the  force  of  the  reasons 
the  honorable  Senator  [Mr.  Calhouit]  had  urged  in  its 
npport  Neither  bad  he  any  objection  to  the  gentle- 
Mu's  discussing  on  this  question  the  resolution  before 
the  Senate  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri;  he 
coaU,  if  so  disposed,  g^  into  that  inquiry,  and  examine 
the  power  of  the  Senate  over  its  journal,  and  its  right 
to  correct  or  alter  the  same.  But  he  was  not  disposed 
to  follow  the  gentleman  in  this  course,  or  to  reply  to  his 
vsuments  on  that  subject.  At  the  proper  time  he  pro- 
posed to  offer  his  sentiments  on  that  resolution.  He  did 
mt  perceive  either  the  force  or  consistency  of  the  gen- 
tkntn'f  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  his  resolution.  At 
Me  moment  he  infornw  us  that  there  are  no  legfal  pro- 
TiBoiii  whatever  for  the  security  of  the  public  records 
ind  the  journals  of  Congress;  that  there  is  no  oblig^ation 
to  preserve  thea;  and  that  they  may  be  destroyed  by 
Wf  one,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  himself,  with 
impunity.  Then  again  we  are  told  that  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution  are  so  clear  and  strong  that  they  can- 
Mt  be  mistaken  or  perverted,  and  that  they  impose  on 
the  Senate  the  most  sacred  obligation,  not  only  to  keep 

*  journal,  or  cause  their  proceedings  to  be  recorded  by 
Ihe  Secretary  from  day  to  day,  but  likewise  to  take  care 
of  uid  preserve  the  journal.  If  the  gentleman  is  right 
>■  hit  construction  of  the  constitution,  (and  I  am  not 
**ow  disposed  to  deny  that  he  is,)  it  appears  to  me  that 
^^  io  an  obligation  of  the  highest  nature,  so  far  at 
*^*^iithe  Senate  it  concerned.  The  journal  of  the 
^enite  is  a  public  record  of  the  highest  authority,  and 
■■■OTegarded  in  courts  and  elsewhere-^a  record  which 
ve  ire  enjoined  to  make  and  preserve  by  the  const itu- 
^on,  tccording  to  the  gentleman's  construction  of  the 
pWttioo  relating  to  this  question.  How,  then,  can  it 
hoiwd  that  there  is  no  security  for  these  records?  Is 
were  no  authority  in  the  constitution?  If  it  imposes  so 
^^^^^  an  obligation  on  the  body,  can  it  be  said  there  is 
yol  protection  or  security  for  the  preservation  of  our 
journal?    But  perhaps  the  gentleman  means  that  there 

*  no  legal  sanction — ^that  there  can  be  no  punishment 
w  mutiUiting,  defacing,  or  destroying  the  journal.  If 
*he  journal  of  the  Senate  is  a  public  record,  and  made 
^^  by  the  constitution,  is  it  not  a  crime  to  destroy  it, 
upon  general  principles,  upon  the  principles  of  the  com- 
■onliw?  To  violate  the  constitution  must  be  an  offence. 
I^e  fell  reluctant  to  appose  a  resolution  of  inquiry  only, 
oat  could  not  perceive,  from  the  gentleman's  own  view 
of  the  subject,  that  there  was  that  necessity  for  leginla- 
^  which  he  professed  to  feel,  and  which  he  so  earnest- 
ly pfeioed  on  the  Senate. 

Mf.  8HBPLRT  said,  ordinarily  I  ahould  not  be  dis- 
pojed  to  make  any  objection  to  a  resolution  of  inquiry; 
21^*"  i  regarded  this  as  coming  properly  within  that 
*■  **f  rtsolutioos,  1  would  most  readily  consent  that  it 
Us  -^  to  the  committee.  From  the  language  of  the 
■^^utton,  as  well  as  from  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 


who  introduced  it,  we  may  understand  the  object  of  it. 
The  object  thus  understood  is,  by  indirection,  to  with- 
draw from  the  regular  action  of  the  Senate  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  proposing  to  expunge 
a  resolution  now  upon  the  journal  of  the  Senate.  The 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  now  regularly 
before  the  Senate  for  eonsideration,  and  all  the  Senators 
have  full  opportunity  to  express  their  opinions  upon  it. 
It  is  rig^t  and  proper  that  such  opportunity  should  be 
given,  and  that  a  decision  in  the  usual  course  should  be 
had  upon  it.  It  is  not  of  a  character  to  require  that  it 
should  be  sent  to  a  committee  to  report  upon  it.  The 
Senate  is  already  in  possession  of  all  that  relates  to  its 
proper  action  upon  it.  If,  however,  it  was  to  be  sent 
to  a  committee,  it  ought  to  be  done  by  a  direct  motion 
to  commit  it,  instead  of  attempting,  by  the  Introduction 
of  another  resolution,  using  the  very  term  expunge,  to 
strike  a  side  blow  at  that  resolution. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  seems  disposed  to 
dictate  to  the  officers  of  this  body  whether  they  should 
or  should  not  obey  the  orders  of  a  majority  of  the  body. 
The  propriety  of  one  member  of  the  Senate  assuming 
to  prescribe  to  an  officer  of  the  Senate,  before  that  offi- 
cer is  called  upon  to  act,  what  oug^t  to  be  his  course 
when  called  upon  by  a  majority  of  the  body  to  do  an  act 
in  obedience  to  it,  must  be  lefl  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate.  It  seems  to  me,  to  aay  the  least  of  it,  to  be  « 
most  extraordinary  proceeding.  I  think  this  resolution 
should  be  laid  upon  the  table;  but,  as  some  other  Sena« 
tors  may  desire  to  express  their  opinions  upon  it,  I  wHl 
not  now  make  the  motion. 

Mr.  BENTON  observed  that,  in  looking  over  the  Di« 
rectory,  he  found  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judichiry, 
like  all  the  other  important  committees  of  that  body, 
was  composed  of  a  majority  of  those  members  who  were 
in  the  majority  in  the  Senate  when  the  committees  were 
chosen.  He  found  that  eommittee.to  be — Mr.  Claytont 
chairman;  Messrs.  Buchanan,  Leigh,  Preston,  and  Crit- 
tenden. 

Now,  every  body  knew,  if  this  resolution  should  be 
sent  to  them,  what  the  report  of  that  committee  would 
be.  The  report  would,  in  fact,  be  the  speech  of  one  of 
these  gentlemen  on  the  floor;  and  the  only  differenee 
there  would  be  between  them  would  consist  in  one  be* 
ing  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  report,  while  the  other 
would  be  simply  called  a  speech.  Ttie  only  object  of 
referring  the  resokition  would  be  to  get  a  report  from 
the  committee  adverse  to  the  expunging  resolution  he 
had  introduced.  He  should  look  upon  such  a  report  in 
no  other  light  than  the  speeches  of  members  of  the  com« 
mittee,  made  up  in  the  committee  room.  He  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  perfectly  regular,  according  to 
parliamentary  practice,  to  take  one  subject  already  un- 
der the  consideration  of  the  Senate  out  of  its  hands,  by 
sending  another  immediately  relating  to  it  to  one  of  the 
eummittees.  He  was  not  disposed  to  make  any  formal 
motion  upon  the  subject;  but  he  would  observe  that  ex- 
punging seemed  to  be  one  part  of  the  business,  and  the 
right  and  justice  of  the  condemnation  another;  and  gen- 
tlemen were  called  upon  to  consider  how  far  the  sen* 
tence  they  had  pronounced  was  consistent  with  truth 
and  justice,  and  how  far  they  could  intrench  themselves 
behind  technicalities,  to  avokl  going  before  the  country 
on  the  merita  of  the  case.  .They  were  aware  (Mr.  B. 
said)  that  the  country  had  decided  on  the  merits  of  the 
sentence  they  had  pronounced,  and  decided  against 
them.  They  had  better,  in  his  opinion,  meet  the  sub- 
ject on  its  merits,  than  rely  on  their  speeches,  worked 
up  into  the  form  of  a  report,  in  one  of  the  committee 
rooms  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  said  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Com*> 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  which  this  resolution  propo- 
sed a  reference,  he  was  not  anxious  for  the  accumuia* 
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tion  of  labor,  nor  did  he  believe  that  a  majority  of  its 
members  felt  any  ambition  to  consider  or  report  upon 
luch  a  subject  as  that  presented  by  the  expunging  reso- 
lutions.    But,   in  answer  to  a  remark  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Bbhtoit,]  that  every   body  knew, 
if  the  resolution  of  the  g-enUeman  from  South  CaroliiiE 
[Mr.  Calhouh]  should  be  sent  to  them,  what  the  re- 
port of  that  committee  would  be,  he  would  say  that,  if 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  could  foretell  the  contents  of 
that  report,  it  was  more  than  he  (Mr.  Clattok)  could 
do.     The  question   involved  in  this  resolution  is,  what 
legal  enactments  (if  any)  are  necessary  to  prevent  the 
forgery,  alteration,  or  mutilation,  of  the  records  of  Con- 
gress?   The  question  upon  which  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  heretofore  expressed  an 
opinion  is  a  very  different  one,  being  merely  whether 
these  records  shall  or  shall  not  be  altered  or  expunged. 
We  have  said  by  our  votes,  during  the  last  session,  that 
they  shall  not  be  altered  or  expunged,  and  we  have  not 
yet  found  among  us  any  one  who  has  been  guilty  of  the 
design  to  obliterate  or  expunge  these  records.    The 
iSenator  from  Missouri  has  nevertheless  informed  us  that 
we  are  now  divided  'on  this  old  question  as  four  to  one, 
and  his  observation  was  so  made  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
any  one  to  doubt  that  he  referred  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Buchavait]  as  the  dissenting  member 
of  the  committee.     Sir,  what  authority  has  he  for  this? 
How  does  he  know  that  the  member  from  Pennsylvania  has 
abandoned  his  whole  ground  on  this  question?     We  all 
remember  that,  when  the  expunging  resolutions,  as  they 
are  termed,  were  last  year  called  up  by  me,  in  obedi- 
ence to  resolutions  of  the   Legislature  of  the  State  I 
have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  and  rejected  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  members  of  this  body, 
comprehending  men  of  all  parties  here,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  expressed  himself  decidedly  against 
them,  and  voted  with  us  against  them.     How  does  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  know,  then,  that  this  gentleman 
is  now  prepared  to  reverse  his  vote?  Then,  as  to  the  real 
and  only  question  before  the  Senate,  whether  any  and 
what  legislation  is  necessary  to  protect  the  journals  from 
frauds,  forgeries,  or  mutilation,  I  defy  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  to  point  out  an  instance  in  which  any  one  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  has  ever  expressed  any  opinion  on 
the  subject,  or  to  show  the  slightest  foundation  for  his 
opinion  that  others  know  what  the  contents  of  our  re- 
port will  be.      No,  air;  this  question  is  now  presented 
for  the  first  time,  and  although  we  do  not  court  the  in- 
quiry, for  reasons  which  must  be  manifest  to   others, 
yet  we  shall  not  shun  it  if  the  Senate  really  desires  to 
secure  the  public  records  of  the  country  against  the 
open  exercise  of  lawless  power  or  secret  frauds. 
.   Mr.  WALKER  said  that  there  was  at  least  one  objec- 
tion to  the  motion,  as  it  now  stood,  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhouh,]   which   he  thouf^ht  it 
proper  to  state  to  the  Senate.      That  motion  asked  to 
be  considered  by  a  committee  of  the  Senate  '*  the  expe- 
diency of  providing  proper  measures  for  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  the  journals  of  the  two  Houses."    Now,  are  we 
not  attempting  by  this  motion  to  assume  jurisdiction  in 
relation  to  a  matter  over  which  we  have  no  constitu- 
tional control?    The   constitution  says,  "  Each  House 
shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings."     What  right, 
then,  has  the  Senate  to  direct  the  proper  measures  for 
the  safe  keeping  of  the  journal  of  the  other  House? 
Bach  House  is  to  keep  a  journal  only  of  its  own  proceed- 
ings.    What  right,  then,  have  we  to  direct  the  method 
in  which  the  other  House  shall  keep  its  journal?    The 
constitution  requires  two  journals  to  be  kept,  one  by 
each  I  louse;  journals  that  are  distinct  and  separate;  jour- 
nals that  the  constitution  requires  to  be  kept  distinct  and 
separate,  and  by  different  journals;  and  yet  we  are  asked 
to  blend  these  journals  into  one  by  a  new  species  of  politi- 


cal fusion,  and  direct  the  mode  in  which  the  other  House 
shall  keep  its  own  journal,  in  defiance.of  a  clear  constitu- 
tional provision,  conferring  upon  each  House,  separately, 
the  sole  prerogative  of  keeping  its  own  journal.     This 
distinction  cuts  deeper  into  the  qtiestion  of  theexpong* 
ing  resolutions  now  before  this  body,  and  conceded  to 
be  sought  to  be  reached  by  this  motion,  than  perhaps 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  supposes.    This  dig- 
tinction  (sought  to  be  broken  down  by  the  adoption 
of  this  motion)  demonstrates  that  each  House  has  the 
exclusive  control  over  its  own  journal,  and  can  alone 
direct  the  manner  of  keeping  the  journal  of  its  own  pro- 
ceedings.    The  manner  of  keeping  each  of  these  jour- 
nals is,  to  some  extent,  designated  by  the  constitution,  and 
the  very  distinctioii  which  Mr.  W.  said  he  had  alluded 
to  demonstrated  that  to  keep  adjournal  of  our  pro- 
ceedings meant  only  to  note  down  an  account  of  our  pr0f> 
ceeding^  from  day  to  day;  for,  had  the  constitutions! 
provision  related  to  the  preservation  of  a  journal  of  both 
Houses  after  it  was  made,  it  would  not  have  left  this  di- 
rection to  the  mere  naked  operation  of  a  separate  rule 
of  each  House,  after  the  journal  of  the  two  Houses  wis 
made.     The  whole  direction  is  to  make  a  journal,  snd 
the   manner  in  which  that  shall  be  done  is  directed  bj 
the  constitution.     Each  House  is  to  make  its  own  jour- 
nal of  its  own  proceedings;  it  is  then  to  publish  that  jou^ 
nal.      The  direction  is  to  publish,  not  to  preserve,  un- 
less, indeed,    publishing  the  journal   was  coniiderrd 
the   best  mode  of  preserving  the  journal.      Had'the  di- 
rection, indeed,  been  to  Congress  to  keep  a  journal  of 
its  proceedings  by  the  operation  of  some  law  to  be  nude 
in  pursuance  of  a  constitutional  injunction,  then,  indeed, 
might  there  have  been  some  ground  to  contend  that  to 
keep  a  journal   meant  to  preserve  a  journal  already 
made.     But,  as  the  constitution  now  stands,  every  mo- 
ment that  the  Secretary  is  noting  down  our  proceed- 
ings here,  from  day  to  day,  he  is  fulfilling  for  us  the 
constitutional  injunction  upon  the  subject  of  keeping  a 
journal.     If  this  clause  in  the  constitution  had  any  other 
meaning,  and  some  law  were  required  upon  a  subject 
that  is  confided  to  the  exclusive  separate  authority  of 
each  House,  it  is  most  extraordinary  that  the  discovery  is 
just  now  made,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century, 
since   the  adoption  of  the   constitution.      No  law  ii 
required,  none  can  be  made,  to  direct  the  manner  in 
which  we  shall  keep  our  own  journal.      But  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  conteroplatel 
••legal  enactments;"  enactments  which  that  gentleman 
has  conceded  are  designed  to  operate  upon  this  body, 
and  to  prescribe  the  mode  in  which  it  shall  keep  its  own 
journal;  legal  enactments  to  interfere  whh  a  subject  con- 
fided by  the  constitution  to  the  exclusive  separate  con- 
trol of  each  House.      Mr.  W.  denied  the  constitutional- 
ity of  any  such  enactment.      This  direction  as  regards 
keeping  a  journal  was,  in  that  section  of  the  constitu- 
tion, designating  only  the  separate  powers  of  eKch  of 
the  two  Houses,  not  their  legislative  powers  in  their  joint 
capacity  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates.    As  »«« 
mightyou  attempt  to  legislate  as  regards  our  sole  power 
to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  our  own  members,  or 
the  determination  of  our  own  rules  of  proceeding,  m  *« 
regulate  by  law  the  manner  in  which  we  shall  keep  our 
own  journal.     Mr.  W.  said  he  should,  therefore,  oppo* 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution.  < 

Mr.  EWING  said  he  thought  the  doctrine  m^*^? 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  somewhat  extraoroi- 
nary.  I  cannot  (said  Mr.  E.)  comprehend  how  a  »w 
to  preserve  our  journals,  which  the  constitution  r- 
quires  us  to  preserve,  can  be  a  violation  of  the  constt  • 
tion.  It  is  very  true  Congress  has  no  power  to  pstf  » 
law  directing  how  we  shall  keep  the  journal,  "^fj" 
we  shall  enter  upon  it— for  that  matter  is  »n^"**^^J| 
the  constitution  to  each  House  of  Congress  for  iwe* » 
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but  I  retlly  cannot  comprehend  wherein  the  resolution 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  miKtates 
^iiMi  that  conititutional  provision. 

[Mr.  WiLKia  explained  that  the  resolution  of  the 
lentlenun  from  South  Carolina  went  further,  at  least  to 
Ike  nk  keeping^  of  the  journals  of  the  other  House, 
vitfa  vhicb  we  had  nothing  to  do;  and  as  regards  any 
ifgil  enactments  in  regard  to  our  own  journal,  it  was 
cmcedtd  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  that 
Im  object  in  this  resolution  was  to  prerent,  by  law,  any 
cxpong^ing  of  our  own  journal,  by  any  order  even  of 
this  body;  that  be  sought  to  regulate  by  law  the  manner 
is  which  we  should  keep  our  own  journal,  and,  there- 
liirf,  the  object  thus  embraced  in  this  resolution  was,  at 
kut,  BO  &r  unconstitutional.] 

Mr.  Ewivo  resumed.  The  Senator  from  South  Car- 
ofini  has  very  well  observed  that  our  records  are  now 
inprolected  against  any  act  of  violence  that  any  one 
■ly  choose  to  perpetrate  upon  them.  If  an  individual 
MtatallcoBnected  with  the  Senate,  or  with  the  keep- 
isg  of  the  records,  should  lay  hands  on  them,  and  vio- 
lently destroy  or  deface  them,  what  could  the  Senate 
^^  Punish  him  for  a  contempt,  if  done  in  the  face  of 
the  body  in  session;  if  done  at  any  other  time,  we  are 
wholly  powerless.  One  gentleman  has  said  the  ccnsti- 
tution  is  a  sufficient  protection  of  the  records.  How  so' 
Where  is  the  penal  sanction  for  destroying  what  it  re- 
quires should  be  kept?  There  is  none.  No  indictment 
could  be  framed  under  it,  for  the  common  law  has  no 
HTect  in  this  Union  in  cases  of  crime.  So  far,  then, 
fnm  such  a  law  as  is  proposed  violating  the  constitu- 
^,  its  effect  would  be  to  enable  each  House  of  Con- 
greK  more  effectusilly  to  protect  and  preserve  what  the 
constitution  requires  them  to  keep.  It  would  be  placing 
t  pnni,  by  law,  around  those  records  which  the  consti- 
tition  ays  shall  be  preserved. 

As  to  the  effect  of  such  a  law  on  the  resolution  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  it  depended  wholly  on  the 
constitutional  power  of  this  Senate  to  destroy  or  oblit- 
ente  the  records  of  the  last.  If  they  have  the  power 
snder  the  constitution,  the  order  of  the  Senate  would 
jutify  the  Secretary  in  making  the  erasure.  If  we  have 
■0  such  power,  he  would  be  criminal,  notwithstanding 
Mch  order. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  was  under  the  impression  that  the  pub- 
lie  records  of  all  the  States  were  protected  by  law. 
He  was  very  certain  that  they  were  so  protected  in 
Ohio,  and  that  to  alter  or  deface  them  was  a  crime. 
He  tiw  no  reason  why  the  same  protection  should  not 
he  extended  to  the  records  of  the  general  Government. 

Mr.  SHEPLET  here  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on 
the  table;  and  this  question  was  decided  in  the  afHrma- 
tire,  as  follows: 

Ykis— Messrs.  Benton,  Cuthbert,  £wing  of  lUinoi?, 
Hendricks,  Hill,  Hubbard,  King  of  Alabama,  King  of 
^or^ttf  Linn,  Morris,  Nicholas,  Niles,  Hives,  Robin- 
»n,  Shepley,  Tallmadge,  Walker,  Wall,  Wright--19. 

Nits— Messrs.  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Crittenden, 
IHtii,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Kent,  Knight,  Mangum,  Moore, 
^bins,  Southard,  Swift,  Tomlinson,  White — 15. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  corporations  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  having  been  read  a  third  time, 

Mr.  MORRIS  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays;  which 
were  ordered. 

Tlie  question  was  then  taken  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  and  decided  as  follows: 

Ykis— Messrs.  Clay,  Crittenden,  Cuthbert,  Kwing  of 
Illinois,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Kent,  King  of  Alabama,  King 
of  Georgia,  Linn,  Nicholas,  Porter,  Preston,  Rives, 
Itobbins,  Southard,  Tallmadge,  Walker— 17. 
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Nats— Messrs.  Black,  Calhoun,  Hill,  Hubbard,  Mor- 
ris, Niles,  Shepley,  Swif^,  Tomlinson,  Wright — 10. 

So  the  bill  was  passed,  and  sent  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  concurrence. 

MILITARY  WARRANTS. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  EWING,  of  Ohio,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  bill  to  extend  the  time  for  issu- 
ihg  scrip  certificates  on  United  States  military  land  war- 
rants. 

After  some  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  EWING  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  KING  of  Georgia,  Mr.  TOMLINSON,  and  Mr. 
CLAY,  took  part, 

Mr.  CLAY  moved  a  proviso,  limiting  the  amount  of 
lands  to  be  g^nted  by  this  bill  to  20,000  acres. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  was  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time. 

After  some  time  spent  in  consideration  of  another  bill 
concerning  lands,  the  Senate,  without  concluding. 

Adjourned  to  Monday. 


MoKDAT,  Mahch  28. 

TERRITORIAL    GOVERNMENT  OF   WISCONSIN. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  earnestly  called  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  on  the  files  to  establish  a  territorial 
Government  in  Wisconsin,  and  moved  that  the  Senate 
do  now  postpone  all  the  previous  orders  for  the  pur- 

{)ose  of  taking  up  tliat  bill.     He  proceeded  at  some 
ength  to  explain  the  importance  of  speedy  action  on 
this  subject;  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  urging 
the  action  of  the  Senate,  he  observed  that  there  was 
now  no  law  to  restrain,  punish,  or  prevent  crime  in  that 
part  of  the  Territory  not  embraced  in  the  set  of  the 
30th  of  January,  1823,  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
df  an  additional  judge  for  the  Michigan  Territory.    By 
this  act,  an  additional  judge   was  appointed  for  the 
Michigan  Territory,  who,  as  the  first  section   enacts, 
« shall  possess  and  exercise  within  the  counties  of  Mich- 
ilimackinac.   Brown,   and  Crawford,   as  said  counties 
were  then  defined  and  established,  the  jurisdiction  and 
power  theretofore  possessed  and  exercised  by  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  Territory,  and  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  original  jurisdiction  of  that  court.     This  act  gave 
no  law  for  the  punishment  of  crime  in  any  other  part  of 
the  vast  country  embraced  in  the  Territory  of  Wiscon- 
sin thsn  the  three  counties  specially  enumerated  in  the 
act,  as  those  counties  were  then  defined  and  establish- 
ed; and  the  late  act  of  Cong^ss,  extending  the  territo- 
rial Government  of  Michigan  over  Wisconsin,  by  attach- 
ing the  latter  to  the  former  Territory,  had  not  remedied 
the  defect.     Accordingly,  the  judg^  of  the  court  ap- 
pointed under  the  act  of  1823  has  decided  that  he  has 
no  jurisdiction  over  crimes  committed  out  of  those  three 
counties,  and  in  the  case  of  a  murder  committed  in  the 
county  of  Dubuque,  the  murderers  were  discharged, 
after  argument  before  the  Judge,  for  want  of  power  to 
punish  them. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  had  recently  received 
intelligence  that,  for  want  of  law  to  punish  these  mur- 
derers, one  of  them  had  been  a  few  weeks  since  delib- 
erately shot  down  in  the  public  streets  of  the  town  of 
Dubuque,  and  was  dying  when  the  person  who  commu- 
nicated this  intelligence  was  writing  his  letter.  [The 
Delegate  of  the  Territory,  who  was  standing  near,  ob- 
served tliat  be  was  since  dead.]  Mr.  C.  observed  that 
Congress  ought  not  anv  longer  to  permit  this  state  of 
things  to  exist.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  fertile  por- 
tions of  our  country  was,  by  the  neglect  of  Congress, 
permitted  to  remain  the  scene  of  lawless  violence,  where 
private  vengeance  was  the  substitute  for  public  justice. 
Let  us  act  on  this  subject,  therefore,  sir,  (said  he,) 
promptly;  and  if  we  do  our  duty  towards  this  noble 
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Territory,  the  day  is  not  distant  when  it  will  be  made  to 
appear  (as  the  comnniltee  which  reported  this  bill  has 
already  declared,)  that  it  is  capable  of  supporting  the 
population  of  an  empire. 

Mr.  Clattor's  motion  was  then  put  and  carried,  and 
the  bill  was  taken  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  then  moved  to  substitute  for  the  bill, 
as  reported,  the  amendment  which  he  had  laid  on  the 
table  on  Friday  last,  and  which  was  then  ordered  to  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate.  In  support  of  this 
motion,  he  proceeded  to  explain  the  principles  of  the 
bill,  and  of  the  amendment  which  he  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  it;  and  concluded  by  expressing  his  willing- 
ness to  giTe  any  other  explanation,  if  desired  by  any 
member,  should  any  not  be  satisfied  with  the  proposition. 

When  Mr.  C.  concluded,  the  amendment  he  offered 
was  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  the 
bill  vras  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing without  a  division. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Kiho,  of  Alabama,  assigning 
the  30th  of  May  next  as  the  end  of  the  present  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN  moved  to  smend  the  resolution 
by  making  the  day  of  adjournment  the  30th  instead  of 
the  30th  of  May. 

Mr.  BENTON  could  not  consent  to  adjourn,  and  leave 
nearly  the  whole  business  ^f  the  session  undisposed  of. 
Experience  would  enable  every  gentleman  to  know 
that,  in  the  vast  amount  of  business  before  them,  there 
were  particular  subjects  which  alone  would  occupy  a 
whole  month.  Except  those  seven  bills  mentioned  by 
him  the  other  day,  they  might  say  they  had  been  here 
about  four  months  without  doing  any  business.  There 
was  not  a  dollar  yet  appropriatea  for  fortifications.  He 
read  an  extract  from  a  newspaper  published  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  show  how  the  people  were  deluded  by  the 
delay  of  these  appropriations;  from  which  it  appeared, 
by  a  calculation  m  relation  to  the  distribution  of  the  sur- 
plus funds,  that  it  was  expected  the  proportion  of  that 
State  wouJd  be  upwards  of  two  millions  of  dollars.  This 
great  accumulation  of  public  moneys  was  on  the  same 
principle  as  water  dammed  up,  in  which  case  there 
would  be  more  water  above  than  below.  Mr.  B.  enu- 
merated some  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  were 
to  be  acted  on,  some  of  which  would  take  up  half,  and 
one  or  two  the  whole  of  the  time  allowed  by  the  resolu- 
tion. There  was  upwards  of  twenty  millions  to  fortifi- 
cations, &c.,  that  ought  alone  to  have  been  appropria- 
ted before  this  time;  and  on  another  subject  there  was 
five  and  three  quarter  millions,  which,  if  the  Senate  car- 
ried out  their  pledge,  must  be  appropriated— making  a 
total  of  about  twenty -seven  millions.  And  were  they  to 
go  on  fixing  an  arbitrary  day,  within  which  they  could 
not  possibly  do  the  busuiess?  They  were  sent  here  to 
do  the  public  business,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  do  it. 
They  were  not  sent  here  to  sdjoum  when  they  got  tired, 
but  to  dispose  of  the  business  intrusted  to  them.  He 
would  join  hands  with  gentlemen  for  as  early  an  adjourn- 
ment as  posnble,  and  would  pledge  himself  to  go  to 
work  as  industriously  as  any  one  to  effect  it.  But  he 
was  not  willing  himself,  and  as  the  friends  of  the  admin- 
btration  were  now  in  the  majority,  he  hoped  they  would 
not  consent  to  adjourn  and  leave  the  business  undone. 
He  wished  to  go  on  and  work  industriously  at  the  busi- 
ness, and  as  soon  as  they  got  done  with  it  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  was  so  anxious  to  go  to  work  on  the  pub- 
lic business.  The  gentleman  said  that  the  appropriation 
bills  ought  to  have  been  passed  before  this;  but  who  was 
to  blame  for  the  delay  of  those  bills?  Sir,  (ttid  Mr.  CO 


no  member  of  this  body  has  retarded  the  appropriatioi 
bills  more  than  the  Senator  himaelf.  The  debate  on  bii 
fortification  resolution,  and  on  his  expunging  resolution] 
had  almost  expunged  every  thing  else  from  the  Senate, 
There  was  no  way  that  he  knew  of,  of  getting  at  the  ap 
propriation  bills.  He  was  agreed  to  lay  the  resolntior 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  for  the  present,  on  the 
table,  for  he  did  not  believe  that  they  could,  consistently 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  public  service,  fix  on  the  ds) 
of  adjournment  at  this  stage  of  the  session.  He  sup< 
posed  that  this  expunging  resolution  must  have  its  fall 
share  of  debate;  and  he  thought  they  bad  better  go  on 
and  debate  it,  and  when  they  Ittd  done,  proceed  earnest' 
ly  with  the  despatch  of  the  public  businesiu 

Mr.  C.  then  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  tables 
but  withdrew  the  motion  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  MANGUM,  who  hoped  the  resolution  would  not 
be  laid  upon  the  table.     He  thought  their  former  ex- 
perience put  it  beyond  all  question,  that  the  subject  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Misaoori  would  occupf 
them  until  next  Christmas  day»  if  gentlemen  indulged 
themselves  in  long  speeches,  instead  of  attending  to  the 
public  business.    Complaints  had  been  made  that,  at 
this  late  period  of  the  session,  the  appropriation  bills  had 
not  been  acted  on.     But  he  would  ask  why  this  was  lo. 
The  appropriation  bills  had  not  been  brought  there;  and 
the  re^onsibility  was  neither  on  that    body  nor  with 
those  with  whom  he  acted.     What  had  delayed  the  pub* 
lie  business?    First,  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  froD 
Missouri,  resolving  that  the  aurplus  revenue  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  defence  of  the  country.    The  nere 
resolvmg  this  proposition  did  not  expedite  the  public 
business;  and  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  bring 
in  a  bill  that  could  have  been  acted  on  at  once.   He 
thought  that  by  fixing  the  day  of  adjournment  they 
would  expedite  the  business  of  the  Senate.    He  wai 
much  gratified  at  the  quarter  from  which  this  resolution 
for  adjournment  came.    He  looked  upon  it  as  an  sdmis* 
istration  measure,  and  aa  an  evidence  that  they  were  dis- 
posed to  proceed  earnestly  to  the  despatch  or  bosiaei^ 
mstead  of  wasting  time  in  long  wire-drawn  deliate^  that 
were  only  calculated  to  drill  political  parties.    Let  u^ 
said  he,  by  fixing  the  day  of  adjournment,  bring  back 
the  practice  of  Congress  to  those  good  old  times  vhen 
the  sessions  were  shorter,  and  more  business  was  done 
in  them. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  had  fixed  upon  the  day  with- 
out consulting  the  administration  or  any  other  party.  If 
the  Senate  haid  occupied  a  great  deal  of  time  in  debate, 
he  would  ask  whether  the  honorable  Senator  from  Noitb 
Carolina  [Mr.  Makoum]  had  not  had  his  full  sbsre  of  it. 
He  wanted  to  fix  an  early  day,  and  then  adapt  their 
work  to  it;  and,  in  so  doing,  he  cared  not  where  the 
responsibility  rested.     He  would  repeat  what  he  bad 
before  observed,  that  when  an  early  day  was  fixed  on, 
speeches  were  shorter,  and  business  was  done  ss  weil» 
and  with  greater  despatch.     He  had  fixed  on  the  30th 
as  the  earliest  period  within  which  he  had  thought  they 
could  get  through  with  the  business,  and  was  rather 
surprised  that  any  Senator  should  fix  an  earlier  day. 
Had  Senators,  in  doing  so,  any  political  object  in  view  ■ 
He  was  not  certain  that  they  could  get  through  the  busi- 
ness by  that  time,  (the  30lh,)  but  could  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  pass  the  Senate;  and  if,  when  it  came 
to  receive  the  action  of  the  House,  it  was  »«ccrtainc(i 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  through  the  *>"*'"^**-r5^  | 
time,  the  period  4)f  adjournment  could  then  be  fixea  » 
a  more  distant  day.     He  thought  they  ought  to  ^  ^ 
and  get  through  with  the  business,  without  >«i^"*JJ 
party  considerations.     They  owed  it  to  themscives  ano 
to  the  country,  to  despatch  the  business  as  soon  u  ^ 
sible,  and  adjourn. 

Mr.  MANGUM  referred  to  the  journals  of  Ust  tm^* 
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tosbovthat,  on  the  lagt  day  of  January,  they  bad  passed 
ody  nileen  bHIss  and  although  it  was  the  short  session, 
tbey  pasMd  one  hundred  and  forty  bills  before  the  ad- 
joarnmeot  Their  whole  experience  showed  that  busl- 
Bfsi  could  be  done  in  less  time  than  it  usually  was  done. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  then  renewed  his  motion;  and  the 
question  was  taken,  and  decided  as  follows: 

Tiis^Mesars.  Benton,  Calhoun,  Clayton,  Grundy, 
Kest,  Morris,  Rives,  Robbins,  Ruggles,  Southard,  TalU 
Mdge— 11. 

NiTs—Messra  Black,  Buchanan,  Clay,  Crittenden, 
Ctttbbert,  Davis,  Bwing  of  Ohio,  Ewing  of  Illinois,  Hen- 
(bicks,  Hill,  Hubbard,  King  of  Alabama,  King  of  Geor- 
gia, Kntghr,  McKean,  M«ngum,  Moore,  Nicholas,  Niles, 
Porter,  Prentisa,  Preston,  Robinson,  Shepley,  SwiA, 
Tomfinson,  Walker,  Wall,  White,  Wright-^0. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Cbittxvdsv's 
BMtJon,  and  decided  in  the  negative:  Yeas  31,  nays  21] 
tbe  Chair  voting  in  the  negative: 

TxAS— Messrs.  Bbck,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Crittenden, 
Eving  of  Illinois,  Hill,  Hubbard,  King  of  Georgia,  Knight, 
Lri^h,  McKean,  Mangum,  Moore,  Morris,  Nicholas, 
Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Rives,  Robinson,  South- 
ird-2l. 

Nats— Messrs.  Benton,  Buchanan,  Clayton,  Cuthbert, 
IhviSiEvingofOhio,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Kent,  King 
oTAhbaBia,  Niles,  Bobbins,  Ruggles,  Siiepley,  Swift, 
Tiflmadge,  Tomlinson,  Walker,  Wall,  White,.  Wright 

Mr.  CLAY  then  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by 
Baking  the  33d  of  May  the  day  of  adjournment,  which 
notion  prevailed:  Yeas  28,  nays  14,  as  follows: 

Yiii— Messrs.  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton,  Crit- 
teaden,  Daris,  £ ving  of  Ohio,  Ewing  of  Illinois,  Hill, 
Hubbard,  King  of  Georgia,  Knight,  Leigh,  McKean, 
^nSutOf  Moore,  Morris,  Nicholas,  Porter,  Prentiss, 
fn*otkt  llives,  Robinson,  Southard,  Swift,  Tomlinson, 
Valker,  WaU.38. 

NiTs—Messrs.  Benton,  Buchanan,  Cuthbert,  Grundy, 
Hendricks,  Kent,  King  of  Alabama,  Niles,  Bobbins, 
RoRles,  Shepley,  TalJmadge,  White,  Wright— 14. 

The  resolution,  as  amenckd,  was  then  adopted:  Yeas 
H  nays  8,  as  follows: 

Ysii^Messrs.  Black,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Crit- 
tenden, Cuthbert,  Davis,  Rwing  of  Ohio,  Ewing  of 
liiioois,  H'dl,  Hubbard,  King  of  Alabama,  King  of 
«orgia,  Knight  Linn,  Leigh,  McKean,  Mangum,  Moore, 
Morrii,  Nicholas,  Niles,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston, 
5»»«,  Bobinson,  Shepley,  Southard,  Swift,  Tonilinson, 
Wdker,  Wall,  Wright— 34. 

NiTi— Messrs.  Benton,  Clayton,  Grundy,  Hendricks, 
Bobbins,  Rugglea,  Tallmadge,  White— 8.' 

EXPUNGING  RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  stated  that  as  the  expunging  resolu- 
"onhad  been  laid  on  the  table  at  his  suggestion,  he 
vould  now  move  to  take  it  up  for  consideration,  as  the 

1^'  frona  Virginia  [Mr.  Lbisb]  was  then  in  his  seat. 

y^  motion  was  agreed  to^  and  the  resolution  being 
wwer  consideration, 

Mr.  RiVEg  roue  i^^^  addressed  the  Senate,  in  sub- 
*>Me,  as  follows: 

l>  no  other  gentleman,  Mr.  President,  be  disposed  to 
Jj  ■«»  I  will  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
«e  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  to  trouble 
^J*8enaie  with  some  remarks  on  the  subject  now  under 
J^iWeration.  In  doing  so,  1  do  not  propose,  at  this 
.ime,  to  go  into  the  wide  field  of  diversified  and  interest- 
t?  ^^^^  opened  for  discussion  by  the  resolutions  of 
^  Senator  from  Missouri.  My  purpose  will  be  to  con- 
"iM  myieir,  at  present,  strictly  to  the  constitutional 
M^stion  which  has  been  raised  as  to  the  power  of  this 
•**y  to  expunge  from  its  journal  an  entry  heretofore 


made  upon  it,  trusting  to  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate, 
in  a  future  stage  of  the  discussion,  to  be  permitted  to 
present  my  views  of  the  other  highly  important  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  general  subject.  I  propose  thus 
to  limit  my  remarks  for  the  present,  because  the  con- 
stitutional question  is  naturally  and  properly  preliminary 
to  all  the  rest,  standing  first  in  the  order  of  discussion, 
as  well  as  first  in  importance;  for,  however  justly  ob- 
noxious I  deem  the  resolution  of  March,  1834,  to  the 
various  exceptions  which  have  been  taken  to  it,  it  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  be  expunged,  unless,  under  the 
constitution,  we  have  the  rightful  authority  to  do  so. 
It  seems  proper  to  confine  m^  remarks,  for  the  present, 
to  this  single  view  of  the  subject,  for  the  further  reason 
that,  as  yet,  the  able  and  lucid  arguments  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  on  the  other  branches  of  the  discussion 
have  remained  without  any  answer,  or  even  an  attempt 
to  answer  them. 

A  free  people,  Mr.   President,   and  especially  the 
enlightened  people  of  this  country,  are  naturally  and. 
wisely  jealous  of  the  observance  of  their  fundamental 
law,  and  acutely  sensible  to  any  violation,  actual  or 
meditated,  of  its  provisions.    Hence  it  is  that,  in  the 
warfare  of  parties,  appeals  are  so  frequently  made  to 
this  patriotic  instinct  in  the  public  mind,  and  alarms, 
often  groundless  and  artificial,  attempted  to  be  raised 
in  regard  to  the  security  of  the  constitution.     Hence  it 
was,  I  presume,  that  in  the  memorable  contest  of  which 
this  chamber  was  the  theatre  two  years  ago,  the  Presi- 
dent was  denounced  as  a  usurper  of  ungranted  power, 
as  a  violator  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try; when,  if  all  that  was  alleged  by  his  adversaries  could 
be  sustuned,  it  would  have  made  but  a  case  of  the 
misapplication  or  abuse  of  power  granted  both  by  the 
constitution  and  the  laws.    Hence  it  is,  too,  I  suppose, 
that,  on  the  present  occasion,  a  new  panic  is  attempted 
to  be  raised,  by  holding  up  the  image  of  mutilated  rec- 
ords and  a  violated  constitution,  and  that  the  exercise 
of  a  lawful  discretionary  power  over  their  own  journals 
and  proceeding 'which  has  been  known  and  admitted 
since  the  origm  of  legislative  bodies,  and  is  familiar  n 
parliamentary  practice  wherever  such  bodies  exist,  is 
represented  as  something  monstrous,   iniquitous,  and 
even  felonious.    If  gentlemen  expect  thus,  by  the  use 
of  strong  language,  bold  assertion,  and  vehement  denun- 
ciation, to  carry  the  public  judgment  by  storm,  they 
will,  in  my  humble  opinion,  find  themselves  wofully  de- 
ceived.    The  public  mipd  is,  at  this  moment,  calm, 
self-balanced,  scrutinizing,  inquisitive;  and,  instead  of 
mere,  assertion  an^  vague  denunciation,  it  will  require 
reason,  argument,  proof. 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  Mr.  President,  that  1  shall  proceed 
to  the  examination  of  the  objection  which  has  been  made 
to  the  proposition  under  consideration,  on  the  ground 
that  it  aemands  an  act  to  be  done  which  is  forbidden  by 
the  constitution.  What,  sir,  is  the  argument  of  gentle- 
men on  this  subject,  so  far  as  argument  has  been  at- 
tempted? It  is,  that  as  the  constitution  requires  that 
"  each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,'* 
an  entry  once  made  upon  that  journal  can  never  there- 
after be,  in  any  manner,  touched,  altered,  or  removed; 
that,  if  we  do  so,  we  fail,  from  that  moment,  in  the 
language  of  the  constitution,  to  **  keep  a  journal  of  our 
proceedings."  The  connexion  between  the  premises 
and  the  conclusion  in  this  reasoning  is,  I  must  confess, 
Mr.  President,  to  my  mind  incomprehensible.  If  this 
body  shall,  by  a  formal  resolution,  entered  on  its  jour- 
nal, direct  a  previous  entry,  improvidently,  wrongfully, 
or  erroneously  made,  to  be  corrected  or  removed,  does 
it  follow  from  thence  that  we  do  not  still  keep  a  jour- 
nal? On  the  contrary,  this  very  proceeding,  m  being 
entered  on  the  journal,  and  imbodying  the  whole  history 
of  the  transaction,  is  itself  a  fulfilment  of  the  constitu- 
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tional  injunction  in  iti  true  and  well-understood  sense — 
ttiat  of  writing  down,  from  day  to  day,  our  daily  trans- 
actions as  they  transpire. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention,  Mr.  President,  to  discuss 
this  question  on   the  niceties  of  verbal  criticism.     I 
choose  rather  to  take  it  up  on  broad  views  of  the  common 
sense  and  practical  meaning  and  operation  of  the  con- 
stitution.    While  the  constitution  requires  that  each 
House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  it  does  not 
direct  how  that  journal  is  to  be  kept.     The  manner  of 
keeping  it,  what  "is  to  be  put  upon  it,  what  not;  the 
nature,  the  form,  the  fulness  of  the   entries,  are  all 
matters  left  for  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  body 
whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  journal.     In  these  respects 
there  is  great  diversity  of  usage  among  legislative  bodies. 
By  some,  the  entire  bill  presented  for  its  action  is  spread 
on  the  journal,  as  was  done  during  the  first  two  Con- 
gresses under  the  present  constitution  by  this  body.     By 
others,  the  title  of  the  bill  only  is  entered  on  the  iour- 
nal,  as  is  now  the  practice  both  of  this  House  and  the 
other  branch  of  Congress.     By  some,  the  reports  of 
committees  are  entered  in  full  on  the  journal,  as  was 
done  by  the  old  Congress  under  the  articles  of  confeder- 
ation, and  is  still  practised,  I  believe,  by  the  Legislature 
of  Virginia.     By  others,  the  resolutions  only,  reported 
by  committees,  are  admitted  to  a  place  on  the  journal. 
According  to  the  rules  and  practice  of  some  legislative 
bodies,  as,  for  example,  of  this,  proceedings  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  are  entered  on  the'  journal;  while  in 
others,  as  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  no  notice 
whatever  appears  on  the  journal  of  what  has  been  done 
in  Committee  of  the  >Vhole.     I  might  mention,  also,  as 
illustrating  the  discretionary  power  which  every  legisla- 
tive body  possesses  over  its  journal,  the  apparently 
anomalous  prsctice,  founded,  however,  on  long  usage, 
of  both  this  House  and  the  other,  to  enter  on  their  re- 
spective journals  the  messages  of  the  President,  though 
not  forming  a  part  of  their  own   "proceedings,"  of 
which  only  they  are  required  to  keep  a  journal. 

It  results  from  these  considerations,  that  although  each 
House  of  Congress  is  bound  to  keep  a  journal  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, yet  that  journal,  as  to  the  manner  of  keeping 
it,  the  nature  and  character  of  its  contents,  what  is  to  be 
upon  it,  what  not,  is  necessarily  subjected  to  the  control 
of  the  body  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  it.  This  control  is 
an  inseparable  part  of  that  self-governing  power,  in  all 
matters  of  interior  economy  and  parliamentary  regime, 
which  the  constitution  expressly  delegates  to  either 
branch  of  the  legislative  department.  Each  House,  by 
the  constitution,  is  '*to  choose  it  own  Speaker  or  Presi> 
dent,  and  other  officers."  «  Rach  House,  also,  shall 
be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications 
of  its  own  members."  **  Each  House  may  determine 
the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  members  for  dis- 
orderly behaviour,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds,  expel  a  member."  "  Each  House  shall  keep  a 
journal  of  its  proceedings,  and,  from  time  to  time,  pub- 
lish the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may,  in  tiieir 
judgment,  require  secrecy."  In  regard  to  all  these 
powers  and  functions,  a  very  large  discretion  is  neces- 
sarily left  to  either  House,  in  the  exercise  of  which 
abuses  doubtless  may  be  committed.  But  the  possibility 
of  abuse  is  no  argument  against  the  existence  of  a  power. 
Congress  has,  by  express  and  unequivocal  grants  in  the 
constitution,  power  <*  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,"  &c.,  and 
'*  to  raise  and  support  armies."  In  tiie  exercise  of  these 
powers,  Congress  might  raise,  even  in  time  of  profound 
peace,  an  army  of  half  a  million  of  men,  and  levy  upon 
Che  people  annually  two  or  three  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  for  tijcir  support,  converting  one  half  of  the 
nation  into  soldiers,  and  the  other  half  into  paupers. 
There  could 'be  no  grosser  abuse;  and  yet  the  constitu- 
iioDal  power  wouid  still  be  indisputable.     Where  it  has 


been  deemed  necessary  and  proper,  for  the  public  good, 
to  vest  any  particular  power  in  the  Government,  or  a 
department  of  it,  the  constitution  grants  the  power,  and 
provides  securities  against  its  abuse  in  the  structure  and 
organization  of  the  Government  itself.  The  periodical 
election  of  the  public  functionaries  hy  the  people,  and 
for  the  most  part  for  short  terms,  their  responsibility  tc 
their  constituents,  and  the  constant  influence  and  control 
of  public  opinion,  are  relied  upon  in  our  sjrstem  as  con« 
ferring  every  reasonable  security  against  the  grots  abuse 
of  necessary  powers. 

The  large  discretionary  power  which  the  constitution 
has  left  to  either  House  of  Congress  over  its  journals  is 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  provision  respecting  their 
publication.  Each  House  is  required  by  the  constitution 
to  publish  its  journal  from  time  to  time,  excepting  such 
parts  as  may,  m  their  judgment,  require  aecrecy.  Nov, 
under  the  terms  bf  this  provision,  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, if  disposed  to  abuse  the  trust  reposed  in  then, 
might  suppress  and  withhold  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
people  the  most  important  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  their 
proceedings,  under  the  plea  that  they  were  such  as,  ia 
their  judgment,  required  aecrecy. 

In  the  jealous  apprehensions  which  were  entertained 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  conatitution,  of  the  en- 
croachments and  abuses  of  the  new  Government,  tbii 
objection  was  strongly  urged  against  the  clause  in  ques- 
tion; but  it  was  replied,  and  with  success,  that  every 
legislative  body  must  have  the  power  of  concealing  im- 
portant transactions,  the  publication  of  which  miglit 
compromise  the  public  interests;  and,  as  it  was  impos- 
sible to  foresee  and  enumerate  all  the  cases  in  which 
such  concealment  might  be  necessary,  they  should  be 
left  to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  body  itself,  subject 
to  the  constitutional  responsibility  of  members,  and  the 
other  securities  provided  by  the  constitution  againkt  the 
abuse  of  power.  These  securities  have  hitherto  been 
found  sufficient,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  journals  of 
both  Houses  have  been  published  from  day  to  day,  vith 
such  special  and  limited  exceptions  as  have  been  univer- 
sally  approved  by  the  public  judgment. 

This  publication,  when  made,  is  the  practical  fulfil- 
ment and  consummation  of  the  design  of  the  constitu- 
tion in  requiring  a  journal  to  be  kept,  by  either  Home, 
of  its  proceedings.     It  is  agreed,  on  all  hands,  that  the 
great  object  for  which  a  journal  is  required  to  be  kept 
is,  to  give  authentic  information  to  our  constiluenls  of 
our  proceedings;  and  that  information  is  to  be  givent  ss 
the  constitution  provides,  by  means  of  a  publication, 
from  time  to  time,  of  the  journal  itself.     The  requisi- 
tion to  keep  a  journal,  on  which  gentlemen  have  laid  » 
much  stress,  is  therefore  merely  introductory,  or  what 
the  lawyers  call  matter  of  inducement  only,  tothst  which 
forms  the  life  and  substance  of  the  provision,  to  wit, 
the  pubUcatim,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  journal.    The 
whole  structure  and  sequence  of  the  sentence  sost*'"* 
this  mlcrpretation.  ••  Each  House  shall  keep  a  m^Ai 
of  Its  proceedings  and,  from  time  to  time,  publish  tbt 
same."    It  is  evident  thai  the  whole  practical  virtue 
and  effect  of  the  provision  is  in  the  latter  member  oi 
the  sentence,  and  that  the  former  would  have  been  im- 
plied and  comprehended  in  it,  though  not  ^*P'*f*f, ' 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  corresponding  provisionin iw 
articles  of  confederation  was  founded  explicitly  <>"  «» 
idea;  for,  presupposing  the  keeping  of  a  j®""^?*  JJ! 
maVter  of  course,  it  proceeded  at  once  to  require  in» 
••Conerress  shall  publish  the  journal  of  their  proceefl- 


ings  monthly,  excepting  such  parts  thereofi  relating 
treaties,  alliances,  or  military  operations,  as,  in  tne 
judgment,  require  secrecy." 

Nothing  was  said  of  Aeepiiif  a  journal,  that  being  pre- 
supposed, and  necessarily  implied;  but  can  •**y..*^^ 
doubt,  though  the  articles  of  confederation  were  sue» 
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n  to  keepings  a  journal,  that  Congress  was  as  much 
bound  to  keep  a  joarnal  of  their  proceedings  under 
tlist  instrument^  as  each  House  is  now  bound  to  do 
snder  the  existing  constitution?  How  could  they  make 
the  required  monthly  publication  of  their  journal,  unless 
t  joarnsi  were  kept  by  them?  The  requisition,  there- 
tore,  in  the  present  constitution,  to  keep  a  journal,  is 
bat  tn  ezpresston,  for  the  sake  of  greater  fulness,  of 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  implied,  and  serves 
only  as  a  more  formal  introduction  to  the  practical  end 
ud  substance  of  the  constitutional  provision  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  with  which  it  emphatically  concludes,  to 
vit,  iht  publication^  from  time  to  time,  of  the  journal. 
That  publication  once  made,  and  the  people  put  in  pos- 
lession  of  the  authentic  evidence  of  the  proceedings  of 
their  igents,  the  purposes  of  the  constitution  are  ful- 
filled, and  the  preservation  of  the  original  manuscript 
journal  becomes  thenceforward  an  official  formality.* 

Even  if  the  true  and  only  meaning  of  the  requisition 
to  htp  a  journal  were  that  which  has  been  so  much  in- 
nted  on,  that  is,  to  preserve,  do  not  gentlemen  perceive 
that  the  preservation  of  the  journal  is  fully  and  most 
nirely  accomplished  in  its  publication?  The  thousand 
•sd  ten  copies  which  the  Secretary  has  told  us  are  reg- 
shriy  printed  and  distributed  by  order  of  the  Senate  to  tiie 
nembersof  Congress,  to  the  various  public  functionaries, 
to  the  State  Governments,  to  public  institutions  and  socie- 
ties throughout  the  Union,  furni3h  a  far  better  security  fgr 
the  preservation  of  the  journal  than  the  most  scrupulous 
ore  and  vestal  guardianship  of  the  original  manuscript; 
which,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  might  yet  be  lost 
or  destroyed  by  inevitable  accident.  These  multiplied 
printed  copies,  while  placing  the  preservation  of  the 
journal  beyond  the  reach  of  contingency,  are,  at  the 
JM«  time,  for  every  practical  public  use,  whether  of 
"S^  evidence  or  political  accountability,  on  a  fooling 
of  equal  validity  with  the  manuscript  original. 

The  numerous  parliamentary  precedents  in  England, 
« to  the  power  of  legislative  bodies  over  their  journals, 
tre  not  denied;  but  it  is  contended  that  those  precedents 
ihouM  have  no  weight  here,  because  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  expressly  requires  that  each  House  of 
Congress  shall  keep  a  journal;  while^in  England,  it  is 
>jd  no  such  requisition  exists  in  regard  to  either  House 
«f  Parliament.  The  requisition  in  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  1  have  already  shown,  is  but  declara- 
loTy  ofthe  natural  and  pre-existing  law  of  all  legislative 
hodies,  of  whose  organization  and  functions  it  is  a  neces- 
ttrjr  and  invariable  incident  to  keep  a  journal  of  their 
proceedings;  and  in  this  view  I  am  borne  out,  not  only 
Jythe  example  of  the  articles  of  confederation,  but 
oy  that  of  several  of  the  State  constitutions,  which, 
presQpppsing  the  keeping  of  a  journal  as  a  matter  of 
^^ne,  provide  only,  after  the  manner  of  the  articles  of 
confederation,  for  th?  periodical  publication  of  it  from 
Itme  to  time.     But,  without  dwelling  farther  on  this 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  there  is  no  original  man- 
uicnpt  journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  exist- 
ence from  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
to  the  1st  session  of  the  18th  Congress,  1823-'24.  As 
*oonssthe  journal  was  printed  and  published,  it  was 
*>Pp08ed  there  was  no  longer  any  practical  motive  for 
detaining  the  original  manuscript  journal,  which  was, 
jncrefofe,  never  taken  care  of  or  preserved.  Such  was 
the  practice  during  the  whole  period  of  the  clerkship  of 
*ne  celebrated  John  Beckley,  than  whom  there  never 
^>more  accomplished  clerk,  and  but  few  abler  men; 
•JJ^there  be  propriety  in  the  mtiXim,  euilibet  in  sua  arte 
^'^foendum  est,  such  a  practical  construction  of  tiie  con- 
fhtution,  in  this  regard,  by  a  man  so  conversant  with  liis 
*^neBs,  must  be  admitted  to  be  entitled  to  no  slight 
^Wttideration,— i\r<,re^yilfr.  /?. 


view  of  the  matter,  it  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  say  that 
there  is  no  positive  requisition  that  either  House  of  Par- 
liament in  England  shall  keep  a  journal  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. I  find  the  classic  historian  of  that  coun- 
try stating  that,  in  1607,  when  the  nascent  pretensions 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  first  made  the 
House  of  Commons  sensible  both  of  its  importance  and 
responsibility  as  a  guardian  of  the  public  liberty,  that 
body  entered  a  formal  order  for  "  the  regular  keeping 
of  their  journals."  Subsequently,  in  1621,  as  I  learn 
from  another  authority  not  less  authentic,  (Hatsel),)  an 
entry  was  made  in  the  journal  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  motion  of  Sir  Edward  Sackville,  in  these  words: 
'*  That  all  our  proceedings  may  be  entered  here,  and 
kept  as  records."  Now,  sir,  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
these,  two  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons  contain  the 
identical  language  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
to  wit,  that  a  journal  shall  be  kept  of  their  proceedings. 
In  each  of  them,  the  magic  word  to  keep,  which  seems 
to  have  exerted  so  potent  a  spell  on  the  imaginations  of 
gentlemen,  is  found;  and  yet  we  knew  it  has  never  been 
held  to  be  a  violation  of,  or  inconsistent  with,  this  order 
to  keep  a  journal  of  their  proceedings,  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  certain  cases,  to  apply  an  effectual  correc- 
tive to  wrongful  or  improvident  entries  previously  made 
in  it.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  this  order,  being 
made. by  the  body  itself,  is  not  obligatory  on  its  own 
action.  1*0  this  I  reply,  that  the  rules  prescribed  by  narlia^ 
mentary  bodies  for  their  government  are  always  bmding 
upon  them,  till  rescinded  or  repealed;  and  while  a  rule 
or  order  is  retained,  nothing  inconsistent  with  it  can  be 
done,  unless  the  rule  be  first  suspended  by  a' vote  of  the 
body.  Such  is  the  invariable  practice,  both  of  this  and 
the  other  House  of  Congress,  as  of  legislative  bodies 
elsewhere. 

'  But  this  matter  stands  on  still  higher  ground.  An  act 
of  Parliament,  which  all  will  admit  is  binding  on  the 
respective  Houses,  and  which  neither  House  can  repeal 
or  control  by  its  separate  action,  virtually  requires  a 
journal  to  be  kept  by  the  House  of  Commons,  in  requi- 
ring certain  entries  to  be  made  in  it.  I  refer  to  the 
statute  of  6  Henry  YIH,  which  provides  *<that  the  license 
for  members  departing  from  their  service  shall  be  enter- 
ed of  record  in  the  book  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliament, 
appointed,  or  to  be  appointed,  for  the  Commons  House." 
The  book  of  the  Clerk  for  the  Commons  House,  here 
referred  to,  and  In  which  certain  things  are  requi- 
red to  be  entered  of  record,  is  of  course  the  journal  of 
the  House.  But  how  can  these  entries  be  made  in  the 
journal  unless  a  journal  be  kept?  This  act  of  Parliament, 
therefore,  requires,  and  virtually  commands,  the  keep- 
ing of  a  journal  by  the  House  of  Commons;  just  as  the 
articles  of  confederation,  already  referred  to,  in  provi- 
ding that  Congress  <*  shall  publish  the  journal  of  its  pro- 
ceedings monthly,"  virtually  requires  Congress  to  keep 
a  journal;  for,  otherwise,  the  required  publication  could 
not  take  place. 

The  distinction,  therefore,  which  has  been  relied  upon 
to  justify  the  rejection  of  the  British  precedents  on  this 
subject,  is  not  founded  in  a  just  view  of  the  constitution- 
al or  parliamentary  history  of  that  country.  The  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  are,  in  fact,  bound  and  required 
to  keep  a  journal  of  their  proceedings,  as  well  as  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress.  They  are  bound  to  do  so  by 
the  very  nature  of  their  institution,  by  their  own  rules 
and  orders,  and  by  the  virtual  command  of  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, ir,  therefore,  a  similarity  or  community  of  prin- 
ciple could,  in  any  case,  justify  arguing  from  the  institu- 
tions and  usages  of  the  one  country  to  those  of  the  other, 
it  is  certainly  upon  a  question  like  the  present.  1  find 
that  much  use  was  made,  on  another  and  recent  occasion 
in  this  body,  of  British  parliamentary  precedents,  by  gren- 
tlemen  who  seem  now  inclined  to  disavow  and  reject 
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them  ftltogether.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  Seitator 
fit>m  South  Ctrolina,  [Mr.  Calhous,]  on  the  question 
which  was  so  earnestly  and  ably  debated  here  recently 
as  to  the  right  of  either  House  to  refuse  to  receive  a  pe- 
tition, introduced  Hatsell's  work,  the  great  repository  of 
British  parliamentary  proceedings,  and  drew  largely  from 
it  in  support  of  the  position  he  mainttined,  that  it  would 
be  no  violation  of  the  right  of  petitioning,  as  ^arantied 
by  the  constitution,  to  refuse  to  receive  a  petition  after 
presentation. 

[If  r.  Calhour  here  rose  and  explained,  and  was  under- 
stood to  say  that  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question  in  that  discussion  had  referred  to  the  English 
laws  and  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  the  right  of  peti- 
tion, and  that  he  made  use  of  the  parliamentary  prece- 
dents from  Hatsell  to  show  that,  in  the  British  parlia- 
mentary  practice,  it  was  held  no  violation  of  the  right  of 
petition  to  refuse  to  receives  petition.] 

Mr.  Rivxs  said  he  had  not  the  pleasure  of  hesring 
the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  but 
he  inferred  from  reading  it  that  he  considered  the  par- 
liamentary practice  of  Great  Britain  as,  at  least,  high 
authority  in  reference  to  the  question  then  under  discus- 
sion. I  am  not  at  all  disposed  (said  Mr.  R.)  to  question 
the  propriety  of  the  application  then  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  of  precedents  from  the  Eng- 
lish pailiamentary  practice.  I  mean  only  to  say  that, 
however  applicable  they  may  have  been  on  that  occa- 
sion, they  are  at  least  as  much  so  on  the  present. 

The  precedents  in  the  British  parliamentary  practice 
(which,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  furnished  the  model, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  law  of  the  proceedings  of  our 
legislative  bodies  here,  and  in  every  State  of  the  Union) 
are,  on  the  subject  now  under  consideration,  full,  une- 
quivocal, and  conclusive.      Some  of  them  have  been 
mentioned  on  this  floor,  and  are  familiar  to  the  minds  of 
gentlemen.     1  will  not  repeat  them;  but  there  are  two 
cases  which,  I  believe,  have  not  attracted  the  notice  of 
gentlemen,  and  which,  from  the  peculiar  grounds  on 
which  they  stand,  illustrate  so  forcibly  the  high  supervi- 
sory and  controlling  power  of  parliamentary  bodies  over 
their  Journals,  that  I  willtaike  the  liberty  of  detaining  the 
Senate  a  few  moments  with  their  recital.      In  1668, 
Skinner,  an  English  merchant,  presented  a  petition  to 
the  King,  complainii.g  of  various  wrongs  and  outrages 
he  had  sustained  from  the  East  India  Company.      The 
matter  was  considered  nut   cognizable  by  the  ordina- 
ry tribunals,  and  was  referred  by  the  King  to  the  House 
of  Lords.     Strong  objections  were  urged  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  House  of  Lords;  but  they,  nevertheless, 
took  cognizance  of  the  affair,  and  finally  entered  a  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  Skinner  against  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny, for  5,000/.  damages.     This  prt>ceeding  was  immedi- 
ately and  earneHtly  resisted  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  contrary  to  the  law  of  the   land,  and  an  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  the   people.       A  violent  and  protracted 
controversy   ensued  between  the  two  Houses;  and  the 
Lords  being  compelled  at  last,  after  a  struggle  of  eigh- 
teen months,  and  repeated  prorogations  of  both  Houses, 
to  yield  their  claim  of  jurisdiction,  they  expunged  from 
their  journal  the  judgment  they  had  entered  in  favor  of 
Skinner  against  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  whole 
of  their  proceedings  connected  with  it;  whereupon  the 
Commons,  in  like  manner,  expunged  from  their  journal 
the  various  resolutions  and  proceedings  they  had  adopt- 
ed. In  this  instance  we  see  a  proceeding,  even  of  a  judicial 
character,  under  which  private  righttt  might  be  claimed, 
expunged  in  virtue  of  the  high  discretionary  authority 
of  parliamentary  bodies  over  their  journals;  and  in  such 
a  case,  perhaps,  the  expunction  is  admissible,  mainly  on 
the  ground  thut  the  obnoxious  proceeding  took  place  in 
the  exercise  of  an  illegiil  jurisdiction,  at  last  admitted  to 
be  such,  and  intended  to  be  renounced,  as  in  f^ict  it  was 


finally  abandoned,  by^the  act  of  expunging  the  judgmeat 
which  a*as  its  fruit. 

The  other  case  to  which  I  have  alluded  oecurred  in 
the  proceedings  on  the  recognitioii  bill  in  1690.     K 
clause  was  introduced  into  that  bill  on  the  motion  of  the 
whig  party  of  that  day,  and  the  friends  of  the  revolu- 
tion, declaring  that  the  acts  of  the  convention  psrliament, 
though  assembled  without  the  formality  of  a  roysl  sum- 
mons, were  good  and  valid.    This  was  strongly  objected 
to  by  the  tory  lords,  a  number  of  whom,  by  the  leave  of 
the  House,  entered  their  protest  against  it  on  the  journsl. 
The  Senate  well  know  that  it  is  a  distinctive  and  fun- 
damental principle  in  the  constitutioo  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  any  member  or  number  of  members,  dissent- 
ing from  a  measure  which  has  passed  that  body,  bAvt 
the  right,  with  the  leave  of  the  House,  to  enter  a  fortasl 
protest  against  it  on  the  journal.     In  this  case,  the  lesre 
of  the  House  was  granted.     The  right  of  the  protesting 
Lords  became  thereby  vested  and  complete;  and  yet  it 
appearing,  on  a  subsequent  examination  of  the  protest, 
that  the  grounds  of  objection  tnken  in  it  assailed,  and 
were  subversive  of,  the  principles  of  the  revolution  and 
settlement  of  the  Government  just  accomplished,  the 
House  ordered  it  to  be  expunged  from  their  joiimsl{ 
which  order  was  carried  into  execution,  and  gave  rise  to 
another  protest  for  expunging  the  former  protest. 

But  the  precedents  of  parliamentary  expunging  sre 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  land  of  our  ancestors,  froiB 
which  we  derive  the  model  of  our  parliamentary  insliiu- 
tions  and  proceedings.     Similar  instances  have  occurred 
in  our  own  country,  both  before  and  since  our  Revolu- 
tion, subsequent  as  well  as  previous  to  the  adoption  of 
our  present  federal  constitution,  both  in  the  State  and 
in  the  national  Legislatures.     There  is  a  case  in  the  hi|- 
tory  of  my  own  SUte,  which,  as  there  appears  to  hsye 
been  singular  misconceptions  about  it,  the  Senate  wiB 
excuse  me  for  mentioning  somewhat  in  detail.    I  rtkt 
to  the  expunging  of  a  resolution  of  Mr.  Henry,  which 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia  li 
1765.     This  transaction  has  been  referred  to  as  an  odi- 
ous and  abortive  attempt  at  expunging,  made  by  the 
King's  party  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  which  WM  de- 
feated by  the  energy  and  talents  of  Mr.  Henry.    Such, 
sir,  are  not  the  facts,  as  transmitted  to  us  by  the  nwst 
unquestionable  contemporary  testimony.     The  attempt 
to  expunge  was  not  defeated.     The  proposition,  on  the 
contrary,  was  cirried.     It  was  carried  not  by  an  oclioui 
King's  party,  but  with  the  concurrence,  as  we  are  au- 
thorized  to  believe  from  the  only  account  extant  of  the 
transaction,  of  men  who  were,  and  who  proved  them- 
selves to  be,  among  the  highest  champions  of  Americsa 
freedom  and  independence;  such  men  as  PeytoiiR»n- 
dolph,   the  President  of  the  first  American  Uongresj, 
George  Wythe,   Edmund   Pendleton,   Richard  Bland, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  all  of  whom,  afterwards  put  their 
hands  to  the  declaration  of  American  independence,  «r 
bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  deliberations  which  lea 
to  and  established  it.     The  circumstances  were  these: 
Mr.  Henry  moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  five  m  nuifr 
ber,  declaratory  of  the  rights  of  the  colonists.    The  tour 
first  of  these  resolutions  merely  reaffirmed  what  nso 
been  earnestly  asserted  only  six  months  before  by  tne 
House  of  Burgesses  in  three  several  documents  o»  «»« 
most  solemn  character— an  address  to  the  King,  »  ^ 
morial  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  remonstrance  to  tne 
Commons.     The  fifth  resolution,  however,  went  somj 
what  further,  and  seemed  to  tender  at  once  an  issue  w 
force  with  the  mother  country.     These  resolutions  were 
opposed  by  Messrs.  Randolph,  Bland,  Pendleton,  ^^^T* 
and  other  gentlemen,  as  devoted  and  firm  friends  ofUKP 
rights  of  America  as  any  of  the  great  statesmen  '"^P*" 
tiiois  of  that  day,  but  who  deemed  Mr.  Henry's  reiow 
tions  inexpedient  at  that  moment,  inasmuch  as  the  sen 
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nents  and  principles  they  contained  had  already  and 
ferf  recently  been  expressed  in  other  proceedings,  to 
vhich  the  expected  answers  from  the  Government  in 
England  were  not  yet  received.  The  fifth  resolution 
vas  deemed  especially  inexpedient  in  the  then  feeble 
and  defenceless  condition  of  the  colony,  as  it  miffht  pro- 
voke a  conflict  of  force,  for  which  time  and  forecast 
were  necessary  to  prepare.  The  resolutions,  however, 
under  a  powerful  display  of  Mr.  Henry's  eloquence, 
were  paiMed  by  one  or  two  votes  only;  but  on  the  fol- 
lowinjf^  day,  on  a  motion  made  for  that  purpose,  and 
carried,  the  fifth  resolution  was  expunged  from  the 
journal.  I'hese  are  the  facts,  as  vouched  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  the  elder  Judge  Carrington, 
(Ixith  witnesses  of  the  transaction,)  and  as  recorded  by 
the  eloquent  biographer  of  Mr.  Henry  himself.  There 
was  then  no  odious  and  abortive  attempt  to  expunge^ 
nade  by  a  King's  party  in  the  House  of  Burgesses.  l*he 
attempt  was  not  defeated,  as  has  been  said;  on  the  con- 
irary,  the  proposition  to  expunge  was  carried,  and 
carried,  as  we  are  authorized  to  believe  by  the  only 
authentic  account  which  has  reached  us  of  the  transac- 
tion, by  the  influence  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
kigh-souled  American  patriots— of  Peyton  Randolph, 
Fresident  of  the  first  Congress,  Richard  Bfand,  one  of 
the  chosen  delegates  of  Virginia  to  that  glorious  assem- 
bly, RdoHind  Pendleton,  another  delegate,  and  George 
Wythe,  whose  name  stands  proudly  at  the  head  of  the 
Virginia  signatures  to  the  declaration  of  independence. 
The  two  last-named  gentlemen,  Mr.  Pendleton  and  Mr. 
W)tbe,  afterwards,  and  for  a  long  period,  respectively 
presided  in  and  adorned  the  highest  courts  of  law  and 
equity  in  the  State;  and  it  will  be  no  disparagement,  I 
humbly  conceive,  to  the  pretensions  of  the  highest  here, 
to  say  that  they  understood  as  well,  and  felt  as  religious- 
ly, the  sanctity  of  a  record,  as  any  gentleman  on  this 
floor. 

Examples  of  the  like  character  have  occurred  in  the 
other  States.  In  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  as  is  well 
known,  a  few  years  after  the  close  of  the  late  war  with 
Great  Britain,  a  resolution  was  triumphantly  carried  for 
expunging  from  its  journal  the  anti-American  sentiment 
which  the  baleful  spirit  of  party  had  recorded  there,  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  conflict — that  it  was  unbecoming 
a  moral  and  religious  people  to  rejoice  in  the  successes  of 
our  arms.  At  a  more  recent  period,  some  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  the  Senate  of  another  highly  respectable 
State,  (Tennessee,)  as  1  learn  from  undoubted  authority, 
directed  a  formal  and  important  entry  on  its  journal  to 
be  stricken  out;  which  was  done  in  the  very  manner 
proposed  by  the  resolution  on  your  table,  by  drawing  a 
black  line  around  the  condemned  entry.  But  without 
dwelling  on  these  instances,  let  us  descend  to  cases 
which  come  more  immediately  home  to  ourselves.  I'he 
case  which  occurred  in  this  body  in  1806,  and  which 
has  l>een  already  noticed  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
has  been  in  vain  attempted  to  be  parried  or  evaded.* 

*  In  that  case,  the  following  are  the  facts:  On  the  21st 
day  of  April,  1806,  being  the  last  day  of  the  session, 
Mr.  Adsms  presented  two  memorials,  which  are  thus 
noticed  on  the  journal: 

"  Mr.  Adams  communicated  two  memorials,  one  from 
Samuel  G.Og^en,  and  the  other  from  William  S.  Smith, 
stating  that  they  are  under  a  criminal  prosecution  for 
certain  proceedings,  into  which  they  were  ted,  by  the 
circumstance  that  their  purpose  was  fully  known  to, 
and  approved  by,  the  executive  Government  of  the 
United  States;  that,  on  this  prosecution,  they  have  been 
treated  by  the  jtidge  of  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  at  New  York,  Matthias  B.  Tallmadge,,Esq.,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  same  grand  jury  which  found 
the  bills  against  them  made  a  presentment  against  the 


In  t^at  case,  a  formal  entry,  made  on  the  journal  in  pur- 
suance of  the  standing  rules  of  the  Senate,  and  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  truth  of  facts  as  they  transpired,  was 
ordered  to  be  expunged,  and  actually  expunged.  The 
entry  recited  the  substance  of  two  memorials  presented 
by  ^.'member  of  the  Senate,  containing  grave  and  crimi- 
nal insinuations  against  the  Executive,  and  stated  also 
the  proceeding  of  the  Senate,  which  took  place  on  their 
presentation.  This  entry,  as  I  have  already  remarked^ 
was  in  strict  pursuance  of  the  standing  rules  of  the 
Senate,  the  32d  article  of  which  expressly  requires  that 
"a  brief  statement  of  the  contents  of  each  petition^ 
memorial,  or  paper,  presented  to  the  Senate,  shall  be 
inserted  on  the  journal;"  and,  in  general,  that  "a  true 
and  accurate  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  entered  on  the  journal."  Now,  sir,  how  is  the 
force  of  this  precedent  in  the  annals  of  our  own  body 
attempted  to  be  parried.^  Why,  sir,  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  order  for  expunging  the  obnoxious  entry 
was  adopted  on  the  same  day  (the  last  of  the  session) 
that  the  entry  itself  was  made,  it  being  contended  that 
the  journal  is  not  complete  till  it  is  read  over  In  the 
Senate,  as  it  usually  is  the  following  morning,  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  any  mistakes  which  may  have 
been  made  in  it;  and  that,  till  that  ceremony  has  been 
gone  through,  it  is  under  the'  perfect  control  of  the 
Senate,  and  fully  open  to  revision  and  correction.  This 
Is  the  argument  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
{Mr.  PoBTSR.]  It  is  obvious  to  remark  upon  it,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  confounds  two  things  entirely  distinct 
in  their  nature,  and  wholly  different  in  the  principles  on 
which  they  rest — ^the  correction  of  mistakes  in  a  journal, 
and  the  expunging  of  matter  therefrom,  in  which' there 
has  been  no  mistidiie,  but  which  is  otherwise  and  intrin- 
sically objectionable.  The  purpose  for  which  the  jour- 
nal is  oidinarily  read  over  in  the  rooming,  af\er  it  is 
made  up  by  the  Secretary,  is  simply  to  correct  any  mis- 
takes which  may  have  been  made  in  the  entries  upon  it. 
This  is  explicitly  declared  by  the  standing  rules  of  the 
Senate,  the  very  first  of  which  provides  that  the  **  Presi- 
dent having  taken  the  chair,  and  a  quorum  being  pres* 
ent,  the  journal  of  the  preceding  day  shall  be  read,  to 
the  end  ihat  any  mistake  shall  be  corrected  that  shall  be 
made  in  the  entries." 

Now,  sir,  in  the  precedent  of  1806,  there  was  no  mis- 
take in  the  entry  which  was  ordered  to  be  expunged. 

judge  himself,  for  his  conduct  in  taking  the  examination 
and  deposition  of  the  said  Samuel  G.  Ogden.  And  the 
memorialists,  cdnsidering  Congress  as  the  only  power 
competent  to  relieve  them,  submit  their  case  to  the 
wisdom  of  Congress,  and  pray  such  relief  as  the  laws 
and  constitution  of. this  country  and  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  Congress  may  afford  them;  and  the  memo- 
rials were  read;  and,  on  motion, 

•'  Ordered^  That  the  memorialists  have  leave  to  with- 
draw their  memorials,  respectively." 

These  memorials  appear  to  have  been  presented  in 
the  morning.  After  disposing  of  them,  and  a  variety  of 
other  business,  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  and  met  again 
a  five  o'clock  P.  M.  The  very  last  entry  on  the  journal 
of  the  evening  session  is  the  following  order,  adopted  on 
ayes  and  noes,  for  expunging  every  thing  in  the  journal 
relative  to  the  aforesaid  memorials: 

«  On  motion  that  every  thing  in  the  journal  relative 
to  the  memorials  of  S.  G.  Ogden  and  Wm.  S.  Smith  be 
expunged  therefrom,"  it  passed  in  the  affirmativet 

«' Yeas — Messrs.  Adair,  Condict,  Gilman,  Kitchel,  Lo- 
gan, Mitchell,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Smith  of  New  York, 
Stone,  Thruston,  Worthington,  Wright— 12. 

*'Nay8 — Messrs.  Adams,  Baldwin,  Hillhouse,  Picker- 
ing, Plumer,  Smith  of  Ohio,  Tracy,  White— 8."— JV^o/« 
by  hh,  R, 
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It  recited  tnily,  and  in  compliance  with  a  positive  injunc- 
tion of  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  the  substance  of  the  me- 
morials presented,  and  the  proceeding  of  the  Senate  on 
their  presentation.  There  was  and  could  be  no  allega- 
tion of  any  error  in  these  respects.  The  entry  was  or- 
dered to  be  expunged,  not  because  of  any  mistake  in  it, 
but  because  the  matter  of  it  was  unjust  and  wrong;  be- 
cause it  went  to  criminate  the  executive  administration 
of  the  country,  without  proof  or  probability;  and  for 
that  reason  ought  not  to  stand  upon  the  journal  of  a  co- 
ordinate department.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  endeav- 
or to  resolve  the  precedent  of  1806  into  the  ordinary 
power  of  revising  and  correcting  the  journal  before  it  is 
finally  made  up.  It  was  a  far  different  thing.  It  was 
no  process  of  correcting  mistakes  ia  entries  on  the  jour- 
nal, which  is  ordinarily  done  the  morning  after  the  en- 
tries are  made,  and  without  the  formality  of  an  order  or 
resolution.  It  was  the  exercise,  on  the  part  of  this  body, 
of  a  higher  and  more  important  power — a  power  not  to 
correct  mistake,  (for  there  was  none,)  but  to  redress 
wrong — to  purge  its  journal,  not  of  erroneous  entries, 
but  of  improper  matter,  in  the  entry  of  which  there  had 
been  no  error  or  mistake;  a  power  which,  from  the  na- 
ture of  it,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded, 
must  exist  in  as  full  force  the  next  year  as  the  next  morn- 
ing after  the  objectionable  entry  has  been  made. 

No  ingenuity,  Mr.  President,  however  great,  no  effort 
of  mind,  however  gigantic,  can  ever  succeed  in  the  at- 
tempt which  is  made  to  reconcile  the  senatorial  prece- 
dent of  1806  with  the  doctrines  of  gentlemen  who  op- 
pose the  resolution  now  under  consideration.  On  what, 
sir,  is  their  whole  argument  built?  Is  it  not  the  assump- 
tion that  each  House  of  Congress,  in  being  required  to 
"  keep  a  journal  of  their  proceeding^,*'  is  bound  to  pre- 
serve to  all  future  time  the  record  of  each  and  all  of 
their  proceedings;  that  every  act  or  proceeding  of  either 
House  should  be  entered  on  the  journal;  and  once  truly 
entered  there,  that  entry  can  never  thereafter  be  touch- 
ed, altered,  or  removed,  but  must  remain  as  it  is,  with- 
out the  change  of  a  letter  or  a  comma,  to  the  **  last  syl- 
lable of  recorded  time?"  Now,  sir,  can  it  be  contende<l 
that  the  presentation  of  the  memorials  of  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Ogden  by  a  member  of  the  Senate,  the  reading  of 
those  memorials,  the  action  taken  upon  them  by  the 
Senate,  were  not  proceedings  of  which  the  constitution 
requires  a  journal  to  be  kept?  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  rules  of  the.  Senate,  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
fulfilling  the  injunction  of  the  constitution,  expressly  re- 
quire all  these  things  to  be  entered  on  the  journal.  Can 
it  be  pretended  that  these  matters  were  not  truly  enter- 
ed? By  no  means.  In  every  possible  aspect,  then,  in 
which  the  proceedings  of  this  body,  in  1806,  can  be 
viewed,  it  utterly  prostrates  the  whole  fabric  of  techni- 
cal refinement  on  which  the  arguments  of  gentlemen 
against  the  power  to  expung^e  have  been  raised. 

A  case  of  expunging,  involving  precisely  the  same 
principles,  and  leading  to  the  same  consequence,  occur- 
red in  the  House  of  Representatives  not  many  years  ago. 
On  the  25th  of  February,  1822,  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Vir- 
ginia, being  informed  that  Mr.  Pinckney  had  just  died 
in  this  city,  (where  he  then  was,)  rose  and  announced 
the  event  to  the  House,  with  the  impressive  eloquence 
which  the  loss  of  such  a  man  naturally  drew  from  a  ge- 
nius of  kindred  inspiration,  and  moved  an  immediate  ad- 
journment of  the  House.  It  afterwards  appeared  that 
Mr.  Pinckney  was  not  dead  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph communicated  the  event  to  the  House,  though  he 
died  some  few  hours  after.  The  fact,  however,  of  Mr. 
Randolph's  having  announced  the  event,  and  the  conse- 
quent adjournment  of  the  House,  were  necessarily  en- 
tered on  the  journal  as  a  part  of  its  proceedings;  and  the 
following  day,  Mr.  Randolph,  after  an  explanation  of 
the  circumstances,  moved  that  the  entry  on  the  journal  I 


of  the  preceding  day  should  be  expunged,  which  was 
ordered,  and  accordingly  done.  Now,  sir,  if  the  ex- 
treme, and,  I  might  well  call  it,  superstitious  strictnea 
which  is  now  inculcated  in  regard  to  the  sanctity  and  in- 
violability of  entries  once  nnade  on  our  journals  had  pre- 
vailed then,  this  expunction,  however  simple  and  prop- 
er in  itself,  could  not  have  been  made.  It  will  be  re- 
marked that  there  was  no  mistake  in  the  entry  made  on 
the  j  ournal.  The  entry  was  not  of  Mr.  Pinckney's  death, 
but  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Randolph  on  a  given  day  an- 
nounced to  the  House  that  Mr.  P.  was  dead,  and  then 
moved  an  adjournment.  That  fact  was  truly  entered, 
precisely  as  it  occurred.  If  there  bad  been  a  mistake 
in  the  entry,  the  motion  would  have  been  the  ordinary 
one  to  correct,  and  not  the  extraordinary  one  to  ex- 
punge it.  If,  moreover,  the  doctrine  now  so  earnestly 
contended  for  by  gentlemen  were  well  founded,  that 
a  transaction  or  proceeding  in  either  House  once  truly 
entered  on  its  journal,  the  entry  must  stand  there  toiB 
future  time,  and  cannot  be  touched  or  changed  in  a  let- 
ter or  a  comma,  without  a  violation  of  the  constitution, 
then  Mr.  Randolph,  instead  of  the  short  and  obrioui 
remedy  of  an  expunction  of  the  entry  of  the  preceding 
day,  could  have  constitutionally  attained  his  object  only 
by  a  distinct  entry  of  his  explanation  on  thejoumslof 
the  succeeding  day* 

But,  sir,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  even  conceding 
the  power  of  each  House  over  entries  previously  made 
on  its  journal,  contends  that  this  power  is  limited  to  the 
current  Congress,  and  that  the  Senate  or  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  a  succeeding  Congress  has  no  control 
whatever  over  the  journal  of  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives  of  a  preceding  Congress.  Without 
stopping  to  show  that  this  argument,  even  if  correct  in 
its  principle,  would  be  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  Sen- 
ate, which,  from  the  successive  partial  renewals  of  its 
members,  (one  tlurd  of  the  whole  being  replaced  by 
new  elections  every  second  year,)  is  a  perpetual  body, 
I  choose  rather  to  meet  the  principles  of  the  objection 
at  once,  by  demonstrating  its  utter  incompatibility  with 
the  nature  of  the  legislative  trust.  It  is  s  fundaments! 
principle  in  regard  to  legislative  bodies,  that,  in  their 
ordained  succession  by  virtue  of  periodi^tal  elections,  one 
Legislature  has  precisely  as  much  and  the  same  power 
as  another;  a  law  enacted  by  one  Legislature,  or  in  one 
session  of  a  Legislature,  may  be  repealed  by  another  or 
during  a  subsequent  session.  What  one  resolves,  anoth- 
er may  rescind;  and,  in  like  manner,  and  on  the  same 
principle,  one  Legislature  has  as  much  and  the  same 
power  over  the  legislative  records  as  another.  In  this 
respect,  there  is  an  obvious  and  important  distinction 
between  legislative  and  judicial  bodies;  a  supposed 
analogy  in  whose  functions  and  proceedings  has,  doubt- 
less, misled  the  honorable  Senator.  After  the  adjourn- 
ment or  close  of  the  term  of  a  court,  its  proceedings,  its 
orders,  its  judgments,  its  decrees,  are  final  and  irrevoca- 
ble, so  far  as  it  depends  on  its  own  action.  It  has  no 
power,  as  legislative  bodies  have,  at  a  subsequent  term 
or  session,  to  revoke,  change,  or  set  aside,  any  thing 
done  by  it  at  a  preceding  term  or  session.  If  error 
has  been  committed,  that  error  can  be  corrected  aAer 
the  expiration  of  the  term  only  by  a  higher  tribunal,  and 
certain  limitations  of  time  are  prescribed  within  which 
even  these  appeals  to  higher  tribunals  must  be  prosecu- 
ted. So  imperative  is  the  maxim,  "  iniereat  mpMtm 
ut  sit  finis  Utium,"  the  public  repose  requires  a  limit  to 
be  fixed  to  judicial  controversies.  The  nature  of  the 
legislative  trust,  however,  being  altogether  different, 
and  requiring  that  the  exercise  and  expression  of  the 
public  will  should  beat  all  times  unfettered  in  mattersof 
general  concern,  every  Legislature,  or  session  of  a  Legis- 
lature, has  an  unlimited  control  over  the  acts,  proceed- 
ings, or  resolutions,  of  a  preceding  Legislature  or  session. 
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Gentlemen  have  be«n  misled,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
throag^h  the  whole  course  of  this  discussion,  by  a  sup- 
posed snalogy  between  legislative  and  judicial  proceed- 
isgfi  when,  in  fact,  none  exists.  Either  from  the  force 
of  professional  habits,  or  from  a  hasty  consideration  of 
tbe  subject,  we  have  heard  legislative  journals  and  judi- 
ai  records  constantly  confounded,  when  no  two  things 
(M  be  more  distinct.  The  security  of  private  rights, 
titles  to  propertjy  real  and  personal,  repose  on  the  judi- 
cial records  of  the  country «  and  hence  those  records  are 
ereiywhere  guarded  by  proper  penal  enactments  against 
•sauthorised  interference,  or  any  alteration  whatever. 
But  in  regard  to  legislative  journal^  while  they  are 
•eeensrily  confided  to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  respect- 
iie  bodies  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  them,  private  rights 
and  the  security  of  property  can  never  depend  upon 
(bem.  Important  rights  and  interests  may  sometimes 
be  claimed  or  acquired,  I  know,  under  legislative  actS) 
but  those  acts,  if  laws,  are  never  spread  upon  the  jour- 
Mlf  or,  if  joint  reaolatiomi,  they  are  enrolled  and  pre- 
KTfed,  like  the  laws,  out  of,  and  independent  of,  the 
journaJ,  and  both  are  included  in  annual  and  authorized 
psblications  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  which  are  received 
n  evidence  in  all  the  courts,  without  further  proof  or 
nthentieity. 

Diimissing,  for  the  present,  Mr.  President,  the  author- 
ity of  precedents,  there  are  cases  in  which,  upon  the 
nere  reason  of  the  thing,  I  think  all  would  agree  that 
tbe  right  of  thb  body  to  expunge  an  entry  from  its  jour- 
o»l  would  be  unqaestionable.  The  constitution  requires 
«ch  House  to  keep  a  journal  of  its  «•  proceedings;'*  that 
■^  I  presume,  its  proceeding's  as  a  constitutional  body, 
'^^  in  discharge  of  its  a))propriate  constitutional  func- 
*"^  On  this  point,  I  beg  leave  to  read  a  passage  from 
Mr.  Jefferson's  Manual,  the  authority  which  especially 
{overm  our  proceedings  in  this  body— a  passage  which 
N^nis  to  me  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  ques- 
♦wo  we  have  been  considering. 

He  says:  «« Where  the  constitution  authorizes  each 
Home  to  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceeding^  it  must 
■tt^j  in  those  cases,  legislative,  executive,  or  judiciary, 
wmitted  to  them  by  the  constitution,  or  in  something 
Jwing  to  these,  and  necessary  towards  their  execution. 
||w  orders  and  resolutiona  are  sometimes  entered  in 
1°^  journals,  having  no  relation  to  these,  such  as  accept- 
■WW  of  invitations  to  attend  orations,  to  take  part  in 
processions,  &c.  These  must  be  understood  to  be  mere- 
ly conventional  among  those  who  are  willing  to  partici- 
pate in  the  ceremony,  and  arc,  therefore,  perhaps, 
"■properly  placed  among  the  records  of  the  House." 
.  "^c  result  of  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  very  clear  and 
JQit  distinction  is,  that  nothing  is  to  be  regarded  as 
P'JP^rty  a  proceeding  of  either  House,  of  which  a  jour- 
w  if  required  to  be  kept,  but  such  acts  as  are  done  in 
*jchargc  of  the  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial  func- 
**"«»  respectively  committed  to  them  by  the  constitu- 
p«».  If  any  act  be  done  by  either  House,  not  apper- 
taniing  to  the  discharge  of  its  constitutional  functions, 
H  *^^  °"?ht  to  be  considered  as  extra-official,  or,  as 
*'•  JeiTerson  expresses  it,  as  merely  conventional 
'^ogthe  members  participating  in  it,  consequently,  not 
■»»  proceeding  of  the  body  to  be  entered  on  the  jour- 
"**i  Md,  if  improperly  placed  there,  may  be,  and  ought 
w  be,  uken  off.  With  this  distinction  as  my  guide,  let 
*c  suppose  a  case.  Let  us  suppose  that  this  body,  imi- 
^^  the  irregular  practice  which  has  obtained  in  some 
^  the  State  Legislatures,  should,  while  still  organized 
*|» Senate,  proceed  to  the  nomination  of  a  President  of 
?e  United  States;  let  ^us  suppose  that  the  very  resolu- 
^  which  is  now  proposed  to  be  expunged  had  been 
?^»  u  it  weH  might,  as  a  preamble  to  such  a  nomina- 
^5  let  us  suppose  that  the  President  had  been  in  his 
'^  term,  md  then  the  preamble  and  nomination  would 
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have  run  thus:  "  Whereas  Andrew  Jackson,  «the  Presi* 
dent  of  the  United  States,  has,  in  the  late  executive  pro- 
ceedings in  relation  to  the  public  revenue,  assumed  upon 
himself  authority  and  power  not  conferred  by  the  con- 
stitution and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both,'  and  has 
thereby  proved  himself  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of 
a  free  people:  Resolved,  therefore,  as  the  opinion 
of  the  Senate,  that —  be,  and  is  hereby,  rec- 
ommended to  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  as  the 
most  fit  and  proper  person  to  replace  the  said  Andrew 
Jackson  in  the  office  of  President,"  8cc. 

Suppose,  Mr.  President,  that  such  a  resolution  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Senate,  organized  as  itis^t  this 
moment,  yourself  in  the  chair,  all  the  Senators  in  their 
seats,  the  Secretary  at  his  table,  the  yeas  and  nays  call- 
ed upon  it,  and  the  resolution  finally  entered  on  the^ 
I  journal;  could  such  a  resolution,  notwithstanding  all 
the  senatorial  forms  which  might  have  accompanied  it, 
be  considered  as  a  proceeding  of  the  Senate,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  constitution?  Can  anyone  doubt 
that  there  would  be  full  authority  in  this  body,  when 
it  should  see  the  error  and  evil  tendency  of  its  act,  to 
expunge  such  a  resolution  from  its  journal?  If  so,  the 
question  of  power  is  settled,  and  the  propriety  only 
of  its  exercise  would  then  depend  upon  a  question^ 
which  I  will  not  anticipate  the  discussion  of,  but  which 
it  may  be  well  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  gen- 
tlemen, whether  the  resolution  actually  adopted  on  the 
occasion  referred  to  had  more  relation  to  the  functions, 
legislative,  executive,  or  judiciary,  intrusted  by  the 
constitution  to  this  body,  than  the  resolution  supposed 
would  have  had? 

While,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  doubt  that 
there  are  cases  in  which  an  entry,  improperly  placed  upon 
our  journals,  may  be  removed  or  expunged  therefrom 
by  actual  erasure  or  obliteration,  it  must  yet  be  borne 
in  mind  that  no  such  obliteration  or  erasure  is  contem- 
plated or  required  by  the  resolution  now  under  con- 
sideration. It  contemplates  a  moral,  not  a  physical,  ex* 
punction — an  expunption  of  the  act,  without  expunging 
the  record.  It  seeks  to  deprive  that  act  of  all  legal 
force  and  validity,  by  applying  to  it  the  appropriate  and 
significant  language  of  parliamentary  condemnation; 
and,  without  erasing  or  obliterating  the  original  entry 
of  it  on  the  journal,  to  affix  to  that  entry  a  visible  mark, 
which  shall  show,  in  all  tin\e,  that  the  act  there  record- 
ed had  been  revoked,  annulled,  and  repudiated,  by  the 
solemn  judgment  of  the  Senate  and  the  nation;  so  that 
if,  in  any  future  search  for  precedent,  the  act  be  found, 
its  condemnation  will  be  found  inseparably  associated  with 
it.  That  this  is  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the  reso- 
lution,  is  shown  by  its  own  express  declaration.  But  it 
is  objected  that,  in  that  sense,  the  term  expunged  can- 
not be  properly  used.  The  question,  then,  becomes 
one  of  mere  verbal  criticism;  and  surely  gentlemen  will 
admit  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  public  bodies,  as  well  as 
private  individuals,  to  define  the  sense  in  which  they 
use  terms  susceptible  of  a  difference  of  signification. 
This  is  explicitly  done  by  the  resolution  under  consider- 
ation; and  all  objections  founded  on  the  assumption  of  a 
meaning  different  from  that  in  which  the  resolution  in- 
terprets and  defines  its  own  language,  must,  of  necessity, 
fall  to  the  ground.  But  I  willingly  meet  gentlemen  on 
the  question  they  have  made,  and  maintain  that  the  use 
of  the  word  expunge,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  employ- 
ed on  the  present  occasion,  is  perfectly  correct  and  con- 
sistent in  itself,  and  justified  by  numerous  parallel  ex- 
amples in  the  usage  of  language,  both  in  judicial  and 
parliamentary  proceedings.  I  will  call  the  attention  of 
my  learned  colleague  especially  [Mr.  Lviob]  to  a  stri- 
king illustration,  furnished  by  the  decisions  of  the  high- 
est courts  in  our  own  State,  with  which  he  is  far  more 
familiar  than  I  can  pretend  to  be.     We  all  know,  Mr. 
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President,  that,  in  law,  a  deed  is  an  instrument  signed, 
sealed)  and  delivered;  that  it  is  an  essential  and  indis- 
pensable clement  in  its  legal  character  that  it  should  be 
sealed,  and  that  a  seal,  in  the  common  understanding 
of  the  word,  and  as  defined,  I  believe,  by  Lord  Coke 
himself,  is  an  impression  made  on  wax  or  wafer;  and 
yet  the  court  of  appeals  in  Virginia,  as  have  more  re- 
cently, I  believe,  the  courts  in  a  majority  of  the  other 
States,  decided,  on  principles  of  common  sense  and 
common  law,  independently  of  any  statutory  provision 
on  the  subject,  that  a  scroll  or  black  lines,  drawn  in  any 
shape  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  drawer,  when  declared  to 
be  intended  for  a  seal,  does,  in  fact,  constitute  a  seal, 
and  makes  the  paper  to  which  it  is  attached,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  a  sealed  instrument.  Now,  sir,  if 
black  Unes  can  thus  be  made  to  constitute  a  seal,  a  thing 
which,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  is  formed  of  wholly  differ- 
ent materials,  surely  they  can  be  made  to  stand  for  ex- 
pungingt  which,  in  its  strictest  and  most  literal  sense, 
demands  only  the  use  of  the  same  materials.  In  either 
case  the  declared  intention  stands  in  place  of,  and  is 
equivalent  to,  the  thing  itself. 

Again,  sir,  the  term  caned,  if  not  of  precisely  the 
same,  is  certainly  of  very  analogous  import  to  the  word 
expunge.  Its  etymological  meaning,  as  well  as  that 
which  is  given  to  it  in  the  legal  definition,  is  to  destroy 
a  deed  or  other  writing  by  drawing  lines  across  it  in  the 
form  of  lattice  work.  It  is  a  principal  branch  of  the 
common  law  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  chancery  in 
England  to  cancel  letters  patent,  (which  are  records,) 
obtained  from  the  King  upon  false  suggestions,  or 
otherwise  void.  In  both  legal  and  popular  phraseology 
we  speak  of  a  deed  or  will  (also  matters  of  record) 
being  cancelled  by  the  decree  of  a  court.  Now,  sir,  in 
these  cases,  I  presume  the  Lord  Chancellor  does  not  ac- 
tually draw  lines  in  the  form  of  lattice  work  on  the  let- 
ters patent  which  he  cancels;  nor  does  the  court  run 
the  pen  across  the  will  or  deed  which  is  cancelled  and 
set  aside  by  its  decision.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  de- 
cision of  the  chancellor,  or  the  decree  of  the  court  pro- 
nouncing the  patent,  will,  or  deed,  to  be  fraudulent  and 
void,  which,  ^er  ae,  cancels  it;  that  is,  destroys  its  legal 
validity  and  effect,  while  leaving  the  record  of  its  mate- 
rial existence  unimpaired.  In  like  manner,  the  word 
txpunge,  in  the  present  instance,  exerts  its  whole  force 
on  the  legal  act  or  precedent  itself,  without  impairing 
the  written  entry  of  it  upon  our  journal. 

The  illustrations  furnished  by  familiar  parliamentary 
proceedings  are  not  less  forcible,  while  they  have  the 
advantage  of  coming  still  nearer  home  to  us.  When  a 
motion  is  made  and  carried  to  strike  out  a  clause  or  sec- 
tion in  a  bill,  it  is  not,  as  I  understand,  actually  stricken 
out  or  erased  with  the  pen,  but  the  portion  voted  to  be 
atricken  out  is  indicated  by  suitable  marks,  with  a  cor- 
responding notation  on  the  margin  of  the  bill,  or  on  a 
separate  paper,  and  is  considered  as  stricken  out  by  the 
mere  force  of  the  vote.  AVhat  is  directed  to  be  done, 
is,  by  a  parliamentary  fiction,  if  you  choose,  considered 
as  actually  done.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that,  in 
the  earlier  period  of  our  parliamentary  history,  this  very 
y/ord^ixpunge,  which  has  of  late  furnished  such  a  fruit- 
ful theme  of  commentary,  was  habitually  used  instead 
of  the  phrase  to  airike  out,  in  reference  to  amendments, 
and  in  the  sense  in  which  the  latter  phrase  has  just 
been  explained.  During  the  first  two  Congresses  under 
the  present  constitution,  I  find  that,  in  the  journal  of 
this  body  especially,  the  word  expunge  is  of  constant 
recurrence;  and  that,  in  proposing  amendments  to  bills, 
the  i^otion  was  to  expunge,  instead  of  strike  out;  and 
when  carried,  the  clause  or  section  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  motion  was  said  to  be  expunged,  though,  as 
in  the  case  of  striking  out,  there  was  no  actual  erasure, 
which  it  ia  now  contended  the  word  necessarily  imports. 


From  its  frequent  recurrence  in  the^snme  application,  in 
Yates's  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention 
which  formed  the  constitution,  we  are  authorized  to  infer 
that  its  use  in  the  same  sense  was  also  familiar  among 
the  learned  statesmen  who  composed  that  iUustrioos  as- 
sembly. 

But  there  is  an  example  of  its  use  which  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  mention. 

In  the  draught  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
this  significant  word  is  used  in  the  very  sense  which  b 
assigned  to  it  on  the  present  occasion.  After  stating 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  right  of  the  people  to 
alter  or  aboliah  their  institutions,  a  right  which  pru- 
dence requires  should  not  be  exercised  for  light  and 
transient  causes,  and,  accordingly,  that  all  experience 
hath  shown  mankind  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while 
evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  abolish  the  forms  to  which 
they  are  accustomed,  the  fol1owii\g  pregnant  sentence 
occurs:  '*  Such  has  been  the  patient  endurance  of  theae 
colonies,  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains 
them  to  expunge  their  former  systems  of  govern- 
ment." 

Now,  sir,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  was  what  Lord  Clarendon, 
1  think,  called  John  Hampden,  a  root  and  branch  man^ 
he  might  be  considered,  perhaps,  both  in  temperament 
and  principle,  as  an  expunger.  It  may  not,  therefore, 
be  improper  to  add  that  thia  word  stood  in  the  declara- 
tion of  independenee,  not  only  aa  it  came  from  the  pen 
of  Mr*  Jefferson,  but  as  it  was  reported  to  Congreai, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  rest  of  the  committee,  by  Jobs 
Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Robert  Livingston,  and  Ro- 
ger Sherman.  What,  sir,  did  these  great  men  and  illui- 
trious  patriots  mean  by  expunging  our  **  former  systems 
of  government?"  Did  they  mean  that  the  royal  char- 
ters, in  which  those  systems  of  government  existed  and 
were  delineated,  were  to  be  erased  and  obliterated  witb 
the  pen,  as  modern  commentators  would  have  us  be- 
lieve the  word  expunge  can  only  mean?  No,  sir,  they 
meant,  as  we  mean  on  the  present  occasion,  that  the  in- 
stitution, the  act,  should  be  expunged,  leaving  the  rec- 
ord of  it  unimpaired. 

Having  thus,  sir,  I  hope,  satisfactorily  established  the 
true  parliamentary  sense  of  expungingt  permit  me  to  saj 
something  of  the  thing  itself.   AttempU  have  been  msde 
here  and  elsewhere  to  represent  it  as  something  very 
odious  and  iniquitous.     Now,  sir,  I  take  upon  myself  to 
say  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  implying  neces- 
sarily a  deliberate  change  in  the  public  councils,  it  never 
can  be  resorted  to  in  a  representative  Government,  but 
with  the  sanction  and  under  the  authority  of  the  people, 
and  in  their  hands  will  never  be  used  but  for  (he  vindi- 
cation of  their  rights  and  of  the  principles  of  their  fun- 
damental law.     In  the  history  of  our  British  ancestor^ 
sir,  it  comes  down  to  us  through  a  long  line  of  glorious 
traditions.     In  that  country  it  has  been  the  instrument 
by  which  every  great  principle  of  civil   and  political 
liberty  has  been  successfully  vindicated  and  established. 
How  was  expunging  used,  sir,  in  the  celebrated  case  oi 
John  Hampden  and  ship-money  in  1640?   We  all  knoir, 
sir,  that  in  that  case  the  King  claimed  an  arbitrary  pow- 
er to  levy  upon  the  people,  at  his  own  discretion,  what- 
ever imposition  he  might  deem  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Government  and  the  defence  of  the  kingdom. 
This  enormous  usurpation  was  sanctioned  by  the  judges 
not  merely  in  an  extra-judicial  opinion,  irregularly  obtain- 
ed from  them,  but  in  their  solemn  judgment  rendered  >n 
the   Exchequer  Chamber  against  John  Hampden,  fof 
his  refusal  to  pay  the  odious  tribute  exacted  of  him* 
These  iniquitous  proceedings  were  afterwards  expunp** 
in  the  high  court  of  Parliament;  and  by  that  expunciion 
the  great  principle  of  free  government,  that  the  peopje 
can  be  uxed  ortly  with  their  consent  given  through  ihcff 
representatives,  that  principle  which  gave  birth  toour  of  o 
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glorioiis  ReTolotion,  was,  for  the  first  time,  successfully 
Slid  iireTocably  established.  In  the  case  of  Skinner  and 
the  East  India  Company,  in  1669,  to  which  I  have  here- 
tofore referred,  what  was  the  great  principle  involved? 
in  addhfon  to  that  uUinsate  appellate  jurisdiction  in  ques- 
tions of  law,  of  which  the  House  of  Lords  in  England 
has  been  long^  possessed,  it  claimed^on  that  occasion  cog- 
aizance  of  original  suits,  in  utter  subversion  of  the  trial 
by  jury.  By  being  forced  at  last,  by  the  noble  resist- 
ance of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  expunge  the  Judg- 
nent  they  had  pronounced,  and  their  other  proceeding's 
ia  that  memorable  case,  they  renounced,  finally,  this 
dai^rons  claim  of  original  jurisdiction,  and  the  glorious 
iastitution  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  the  great  bul- 
wark of  British  and  American  freedom,  the  trial  by  jury, 
was  thus  triumphantly  rescued  and  maintained. 

In  the  case  of  the  protest  of  the  tory  lords,  in  1690, 
to  which  I  have  also  had  occasion  to  refer,  the  principle 
involved  and  finally  vindicated  by  this  odious  process  of 
expunging'  was  even  of  a  deeper  and  more  vital  charac- 
ter. The  Senate  will  recollect  that  the  clause  in  the  re- 
cognition bill  to  which  the  tory  lords  objected,  and 
against  which  they  entered  their  protest,  was  one  assert- 
ing the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the  convention  Parliament! 
that  Parliament  under  whose  jauspices  the  glorious  Rev- 
ohition  of  1688  had  just  been  achieved.  The  tory  lords 
were  unwilling  to  recognise  the  validity  of  its  acts,  be- 
cause it  was  called  together  in  the  emergency  of  a  great 
crisa,  by  the  voice  of  the  nation  itself,  speaking  in  the 
person  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  without  the  formali- 
ty of  the  King's  writ,  which  these  lords  held  was  indis- 
pensable, under  all  circumstances,  to  constitute  a  lawful 
ParUament.  This  objection,  formerly  recorded  in  their 
protest,  struck  at  the  vital  principle  of  the  Revolution 
which  had  just  been  accomplished — the  sovereign  right 
of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  their  institutions  without 
a  slavish  submission  to  pre-existing  forms.  The  House, 
therefore,  ordered  their  protest,  which  had  been  regu- 
larly entered  on  the  journal^  to  be  expunged,  and,  in 
doing  so,  worthily  vindicated  the  vital  principle  of  the 
right  of  the  people  to  change,  modify,  or  abolish,  their 
inslitotions,  whenever  it  shall  seem  to  them  good — a 
principle  which  stands  in  the  very  front  of  the  declara- 
tion oi  American  independence,  and  is  even  more  essen- 
tial to  American  than  British  liberty. 

The  case  of  the  Middlesex  election,  wlfich  gave  rise 
to  another  instance  of  expunging  in  1782,  is  perfectly 
iiuniliar  to  the  minds  of  the  Senate.  There  the  great 
right  of  the  people  freely  to  choose  their  own  represent- 
atives was  vindicated  and  established  by  expunging  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  adopted  fourteen 
years  before,  and  which  was  justly  described  as  «  subver- 
sive of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body  of  electors  in  the 
kingdom."  We  have  seen,  then,  this  denounced  and 
calumniated  process  of  expunging,  through  two  centu- 
ries of  British  freedom,  used  as  the  efficacious  instrument 
by  which  every  great  constitutional  right,  every  cardinal 
principle  of  popular  liberty  dear  to  the  hearts  of  freemen, 
has  been  successfully  vindicated  and  redeemed:  in  1640, 
the  right  of  the  people  to  be  taxed  only  with  their  own 
consent  I  in  1769,  the  right  to  jury  trialt  in  1690,  that  right 
which  is  the  mother  of  all  others,  the  right  of  the  people 
to  organize,  modify,  or  abolish,  their  political  institutions  at 
their  own  pleasure^  in  1682,  that  right  which  forms  the 
practical  security  for  the  rest,  the  right  of  the  people 
freely  to  choose  their  own  representatives.  In  view  of 
tiiese  fi^ts,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  every  cardi- 
nal principle  of  British  and  American  freedom  has,  at 
one  period  or  another,  been  vindicated  and  established 
by  this  remedial  but  calumniated  process  of  expung^n^. 
I  have  already  remarked,  Mr*  President,  that  this 
remedy  for  the  abuse  of  delegated  power  can  never  be 
resorted  to,  in  a  representative  Government,  but  with 


the  deliberate  sanction,  and  under  the  formal  authority, 
of  the  people.  Expunging  is,  in  fact,  the  imbodied 
and  potential  voice  of  the  people,  bursting,  by  its  legiti- 
mate power,  the  doors  of  legislative  assemblies,  and  cor- 
recting, in  the  most  solemn  form,  the  deviations  and 
assumptions  of  their  servants.  It  necessarily  implies  a 
change  in  the  public  councils  by  the  operation  of  the 
public  will;  for  the  body,  which  has  committed  an  error 
or  been  guilty  of  a  usurpation,  remaining  constituted  as 
it  was,  will  not  be  the  willing  instrument  of  correcting 
or  expungpng  its  own  wrong.  Accordingly,  in  every 
one  of  the  cases  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  final  par- 
liamentary action  has  been  preceded  by  the  matured, 
the  settled,  the  irreversible,  judgment  of  the  public 
mind.  In  the  case  of  Hampden  and  the  ship-money, 
the  proceeding^  which  were  expunged  took  place  in 
1637;  the  expunction  followed  three  years  af\er,  in 
1640.  in  the  mean  time,  the  public  mind  had  been 
anxiously  and  intensely  exercised  on  the  subject;  the 
question  had  been  publicly  and  solemnly  argued  before 
all  the  judges  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  from  time  to 
time,  through  a  period  of  six  months.  After  their  deci- 
sion was  pronounced,  the  merits  of  that  decision  con- 
tinued to  furnish  the  theme  of  able  and  earnest  discus- 
sion at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and,  finally,  the  settled 
judgment  of  the  nation  was  carried  into  execution,  by 
(he  order  of  the  high  court  of  Parliament,  for  expunging 
the  rolls  of  the  obnoxious  proceedings.  In  the  case  of 
Skinner  and  the  East  India  Company,  in  like  manner, 
the  question  between' the  two  Houses  was  pending,  and 
earnestly  debated  before  the  nation  for  eighteen  months; 
and  the  House  of  Commons  was  but  the  organ  of  the 
settled  public  opinion  of  the  country,  in  finally  wresting 
from  the  Lords  the  expunction  of  their  dangerous  and 
illegal  proceedings.  In  the  case  of  the  protest  of  the  tory 
lords,  in  1690,  the  great  principles  involved  had  been 
kepi  constantly  before  the  public  mind,  by  the  profound 
interest  awakened  by  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  the 
faithful  and  patriotic  whigs  of  that  day  but  acted  out  a 
deliberate  and  foregone  conclusion  in  the  public  judg- 
ment, by  expunging  a  protest  which  assailed  the  vita! 
principle  of  popular  sovereignty.  In  the  case  of  the 
Middlesex  election,  the  question  had  been  pending  be- 
fore the  nation  for  fourteen  long  years;  during  which 
time  it  had  been  the  subject  of  public  discussion  in  every 
possible  form— popular,  parliamentary,  and  legal — in 
meetings  of  the  people,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  incidentally  before  the  judicial  tribunak  of  the 
country.  Public  opinion  was  never  more  maturely 
formed,  more  fully  expressed,  or  more  faithfully  repre- 
sented, than  in  the  order  for  expunging  the  unconsti- 
tutional and  obnoxious  resolution  in  that  case. 

So  it  is,  sir,  on  the  present  occasion.  It  is  this  day 
precisely  two  years  since  the  resolution  now  proposed 
to  be  expunged  was  adopted  by  this  body.  During 
the  whole  of  that  period,  tlie  public  attention  has  been 
constantly  recalled  to  it  by  able  and  eloquent  debates 
here — by  the  searching  discussions  of  the  press— by  the 
calm  and  self-directed  inquiries  of  the  public  mind.  This 
subject  has  been  constantly  under  the  consideration  of 
the  people,  in  one  form  or  another.  Every  temporary 
and  artificial  excitement  has  passed  by,  and  the  public 
judgment  has  been  lefl  to  its  own  self-balanced  wisdom 
to  pronounce  on  the  issue  joined  before  it.  Its  decision, 
I  believe,  sir,  has  been  made  up,  and,  in  great  part  pro- 
nounced. Eleven  of  the  sovereign  States  of  this  Union 
have  spoken,  and  spoken  authoritatively,  demanding 
the  expunction  of  this  resolution  from  our  journals. 
There  can  be  but  little  hazard  in  saving  that  four  or  five 
more  desire  and  would  approve  it,  though  they  have 
not  yet  spoken  in  an  authoritative  form,  probably  because 
they  have  supposed  it  to  be  unnecessaiy  to  do  so.  The 
I  judgment  of  our  constitaents,  then,  of  the  people,  and 
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of  the  States,  hag  passed  on  this  transaction— I  believe 
irrevocably  passed  upon  it.  They  consider  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  this  body  on  the  28th  March,  1834^  as 
irregular,  as  illegal,  as  unjust,  as  unconstitutionaU  ^nd 
the  more  alarming,  as  proceeding  from  that  branch  of 
the  federal  Legislature  which  is  the  most  irresponsible, 
and  as  tending  dangerously  to  increase  its  power,  alrea- 
dy sufficiently  great.  On  these  grounds,  they  demand 
that  that  resolution  be  expunged  from  our  journal; 
and  feeing  not  the  slightest  constitutional  impediment 
to  the  remedial  process  for  which  they  have  indicated 
their  preference,  I,  for  one,  Mr.  President,  will  cheer- 
fully obey  their  voice. 

When  Mr.  Rivsssat  down, 

Mr.  LEIGH  said  he  would  reply  to  bis  colleague; 
and  unless  any  other  gentleman  wished  to  proceed,  he 
would  move  that  the  resolution,  the  discussion  of  which 
he  had  not  anticipated  as  likely  to  come  up  during  his 
absence  from  his  seat,  should  be  laid  on  the  table,  prom- 
ising to  call  it  up  as  soon  as  he  should  have  had  time  to 
examine  the  authorities. 

The  resolution  was  then  laid  on  the  table. 

SPECIE    PAYMENTS. 

The  bill  for  the  payment  of  the  revolutionary  and  other 
pensioners  of  tlie  United  States  being  under  considera- 
tion, Mr.  BENTON  offered  the  following  amendment: 

Ssc. — .  JBLndbe  it  further  enacted^  That  no  bank  note  of 
less  denomination  than  twenty  dollars  shall  hereafter  be 
offered  in  payment  in  any  case  whatsoever,  in  which 
money  is  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  or  the  Post 
Office  Department;  nor  shall  any  bank  note  of  any  other 
denomination  be  so  offered,  unless  the  same  shall  be 
payable  and  paid  on  demand,  in  {^Id  or  silver  coin,  at 
the  place  where  issued,  and  which  shall  not  be  equiva- 
lent to  specie  at  the  place  where  offered  and  convertible 
into  gold  or  silver  upon  the  spot,  at  the  will  of  the 
holder,  and  without  delay  or  loss  to  him. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  thought  the  word  <*  instantly"  would 
perhaps  answer  as  well  as  the  words  <'on  the  spot." 
He  made  no  motion,  but  suggested  that  the  phraseology 
would  be  improved  by  it. 

Mr.  BENTON  said  this  was  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  old 
soldiers,  and  he  was  inclined  to  adhere  to  the  word  spot. 
He  wanted  them  to  have  the  gold  standing  in  their  tracks. 

Mr.  KNIGHT  was  in  favor  of  substituting  the  word 
received  for  the  word  offered, 

Mr.  TALLMADGE  thought  it  better  to  make  the 
amendment  a  distinct  proposition  from  the  bill  under 
consideration.  He  did  not  like  to  embarrass  it  with  a 
matter  on  which  there  was  evidently  a  division  of  senti- 
ment in  the  Senate,  and  which  would  lead  to  discussion, 
and  necessarily  delay  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  was  opposed  to  putting  riders  on  the 
bill.  To  attach  this  amendment  to  it,  the  bill  might  not 
get  through.  « 

Mr.  BENTON  thought  this  an  appropriate  subject  to 
attach  the  amendment  to,  and  spoke  of  the  extent  of 
mischief  he  had  seen  in  shaving  bank  notes  in  the  hands 
of  old  soldiers,  and  af^er  thus  seeing  it,  he  had  so  much 
anxiety  about  it  that  his  feelings  would  not  permit  him 
to  waive  the  amendment  he  had  offered,  which  was  so 
applicable  to  this  and  all  other  appropriation  bills. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  NiLES, 

Mr.  WRIGHT  said  the  object  of  the  mover  of  the 
amendment,  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  the  present 
paper  system  of  the  country,  and  to  infuse  into  our  cir- 
culation a  greater  proportion  of  gold  and  silver,  met  his 
cordial  and  sincere  approbation.  He  had  labored,  and 
was  willing  to  labor  in  that  cause,  with  that  powerful 
and  worthy  leader;  but  he  roust  say  he  was  sorry  that 
he  bad  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  the  one  upon  which  the  principle  of  his 


amendment  was  to  be  tried.  He  was  sorry,  also,  thtt 
the  Senate  was  called  upon  to  act  upon  this  proportion 
until  another  bill  which  was  now  before  the  House,  and 
which  he  soon  hoped  to  see  here,  ahould  have  been 
acted  upon  by  this  body.  He  referred  to  tbe  bill  to 
repeal  that  provision  in  the  charter  of  the  Baidc  of  the 
United  States  which  compelled  all  the  receivers  of 
money  due  to  the  Government,  for  any  consideration 
whatsoever,  to  receive  the  bills  of  that  bank.  The 
charter  of  the  institution  expired,  by  its  own  limitation, 
on  the  fourth  day  of  the  present  month;  but  two  yean 
are  allowed  by  the  charter,  after  that  day,  to  enable  it 
to  close  its  business;  and  a  question  has  arisen  whether 
the  clause  of  the  charter  making  its  bills  receivable  for 
debts  due  to  the  Government,  expired  with  the  expinu 
tion  of  the  charter,  or  extended  itself  through  the  tvo 
years  given  to  close  the  concerns  of  the  iMnk.  Tbe 
head  of  the  Treasury  Department  has  applied  to  Con- 
gress to  solve  the  doubts  by  a  repeal  of  that  section  of 
the  charter,  and  a  bill  had  been  under  the  consideratioD 
of  the  House  containing  the  desired  provision.  But,  Mr. 
W.  asked,  would  it  be  just  to  the  deposite  banks,  or 
proper  in  itself,  to  impose  upon  them  this  restriction  in 
paying  our  appropriations,  while  we  compel  them,  bj 
an  express  provision  of  law,  to  receive  all  the  notei^  of 
all  denominations,  of  a  particular  institution,  and  that, 
too,  after  the  charter  of  that  institution  has  expired,  and 
while  the  measures  taking  by  those  who  have  iIm 
management  of  its  affairs,  are  directly  calculated  to 
make  the  notes  in  circulation  of  a  less  value  than  par  at 
every  yoint  but  one  in  the  whole  country  ?  He  presumed 
his  hoitorable  friend  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bbvtov}  vsi 
not  aware  of  the  course  of  policy  adopted  and  adoptisg 
by  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  to  continue  the 
notes  of  thtt  institution  in  circulation  throughout  the 
country,  and  te  press  them  into  the  handi  of  the  sgents 
of  the  Government,  and  consequently  into  the  deponte 
banks,  by  the  force  of  this  legal  privilege  extended  to 
those  notes,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  notes  of  any 
bank  in  the  country.  It  was  his  present  object  to  in^ 
form  the  Senate  and  the  country  as  to  the  policy  punu- 
ing  in  this  matter;  and  to  do  so  he  would  read  parts  oft 
correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaniyi 
which  had  been  put  into  his  hands  as  a  member  of  tbe 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  to  show  the  neces- 
sity of  the  speedy  passage  of  the  bill  to  which  be  bad 
referred. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  deposite  bank  at  Boston 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  to  know  whether  he  was  coo- 
sidered  legally  bound  to  receive  these  bills  in  payment 
of  dues  to  the  Government,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  charter  of  the  bank.  The  Secretary,  In  his  answer, 
inquired  of  the  officer  of  the  deposite  bankf  how  and  in 
what  case  the  question  could  arise  and  become  impo^ 
tant  to  the  institution  under  his  charge,  telling  bio 
he  presumed  the  payments  for  duties  there  had  been 
and  would  continue  to  be  made,  chiefly,  if  not  entirelji 
by  checks  on  His  own  and  the  other  banks  of  the  city* 
To  that  suggestion  the  officer  replied  as  follows: 

•«  Heretofore,  the  branch  bank  in  this  city  has  redeem- 
ed the  bills  of  the  United  States  Bank,  drawn  here  by 
regular  course  of  business;  consequently  nuking  then 
equal  to  the  city  bank  bills,  being,  therefore,  no  differ- 
ence in  value;  the  payments  to  Government  have  been 
made  generally  in  checks  and  bills  of  the  city  bsnks. 
But  this  branch  of  the  United  Slates  Bank  now  refuses 
to  ri  deem  any  bills  but  of  their  own  issue,  and,  conse- 
quently, every  other  city  bank  rufuses  to  receive  the** 
This  depreciates  in  value  all  the  United  States  Bank  bilB 
issued  elsewhere,  and  they  must  be  negotiated  by 
brokers,  and  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  paying  ^^ 
due  the  Government;  the  rate  of  exchange  will  probsbij 
cause  them  to  be  remitted  from  one  city  to  aaotbefi 
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when  nonef  is  acarce,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  bood-payen,  to  whom  they  will  be  equal  to  specie, 
•khooiHi  pajrabie  at  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  and 
fcr  all  other  purpoaes  of  leas  value.  It  was  to  guard, 
V  posnble,  against  this  probable  contingency,  that  I 
•ddnsMd  the  Ilepartnnent. 

«« Raipectfully, 

«« CHARLES  HOOD,  CaakW:* 

The  letter  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  bears  date 
«<  Commercial  Bank«  Boston,  March  18,  1836."  Here, 
Mr.  President,  we  see  that  notes  of  this  bank,  not  issued 
bf  the  Boston  branch,  but  by  distant  branches^  are  find- 
w%  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  debtors  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  that  town,  and  through  them  into  the  de- 
ponte  bank  there,  while  the  other  banks  of  that  city 
•ill  not  receive  them  at  par  at  their  counters,  and  the 
bnoch  of  the  bank  there  will  not  redeem  them.  Hence 
tbef  constitute  a  depreciated  currency,  and  still  our 
•gent  is  bound  by  law  to  take  them  at  par.  Ought  we, 
then,  while  our  law  imposes  this  burden  and  loss  upon 
the  deposite  banks,  to  add,  by  our  awn  voluntary  act, 
the  fiirther  restriction  proposed  in  the  amendment  under 
dacosuon?  Mr.  W.  said,  he  thought  not.  it  seemed 
ts  him  enough  that  we  were  compelling  the  deposite 
hssks  to  receive  a  depreciated  currency,  and  to  account 
to  OS  for  it  at  par, ^without  prohibiting  them  from  making 
pijmenta  on  our  account  in  their  own  notes,  which  are 
at  par,  of  denominations  similar  to  the  depreciated  notes 
they  are,  by  oar  law,  obliged  to  receive. 

Bnl,  Mr.  W.  said,  this  is  not  all.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  having  obtained  this  information  as  to  the 
smrte  pursuing  in  Boston  to  force  these  notes  upon  the 
Government,  made  a  call  upon  one  of  the  directors  of 
(he  Bank  of  the  United  States,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  further  information  as  to  the  course  taking 
hy  the  liUe  bank,  and  by  its  successor,  in  reference  to 
It!  notes  in  circulation.  The  correspondence  was  very 
<^ort,  and  he  would  read  it  to  the  Senate.  The  following 
■  the  letter  of  the  Secretary : 

"  TaiAStrRT  Depahtxivt, 
<«3farcA  23, 1836. 
"Sta:  I  will  thank  you  to  inform  me  what  disposition 
is  made  of  the  bills  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  as 
^ey  arc  redeemed— are  they  kept  on  file,  or  destroyed 
—or  handed  over  to  the  new  bank,  and  by  it  reissued. 
And,  also,  to  state  who  are  the  agents  for  the  branches 
of  the  old  bank;  and  whether  these  agents  have  been 
directed  to  redeem  all  the  old  bills  or  checks  presented 
n  the  usual  course  of  business,  or  only  those  issued  by 
the  bnnch  for  which  they  act. 
"  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

«•  LEV!  WOODBURY, 
**  Secretary  of  the  Treatwry, 
"HiHBT  ToLATM),  Esq.,  Philadeipfua." 

Hr.  Toland's  reply  is  in  these  words: 

'<  PniLAnsLFHiA,  March  25,  1836. 
"  Sim:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  23d  instant,  I  beg 
■c^ve  to  inform  you  that  the  circulation  of  the  old  Bank 
of  the  United  States  is  reissued  by  the  new  bank,  and 
Ihatno  new  circulation  under  the  present  charter  has 
heea  prepared;  that  no  one  of  its  branches  is  considered 
shaving  any  legal  existence  aAer  the  4th  instant;  and 
^t  all  the  notes  of  the  bank  and  its  branches  are  con- 
*^red  as  payable  at  the  bank  in  Philadelphia. 
**  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

<•  HENRY  TOLAND." 
*'  Ltvi  WooDBVAT,  Esq., 
^'Seerdartfofthe  Treatury." 

'Here,  Mr.  W.  said,  is  the  present  condition  of  things. 
^t  compel  the  deposite  banks  by  law  to  receive  at  par, 
^  IMyment  of  debts  due  to  us,  the  notes  of  the  late 
"*<>k  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  its  charter  has 


actually  expired,  and  the  institution  no  longer  possesses 
banking  powers.  By  a  regulation  of  the  directors,  aU 
those  notes,  no  matter  where  issued,  or  by  what  branch* 
are  to  be  redeemed  at  Philadelphia,  and  at  no  other  place 
in  the  United  States.  This  must  depreciate  the  value  of 
the  notes  for  all  other  purposes  btit  that  of  payments  to 
the  Government  at  all  pointa  distant  from  Philadelphia. 
The  deposite  banks  receiving  them  must  send  them  to 
Philadelphia  to  be  redeemed,  or  to  convert  them  into 
current  funds.  They  do  receive  them,  and  do  so  send 
them  to  the  dead  institution.  Are  they  then  discharged 
from  further  expense,  and  trouble,  and  loss,*  on  their  ac- 
count? No,  sir,  the  correspondence  shows  that  another 
institution,  to  which  this  Government  is  a  stranger,  im- 
mediately reissues  snd  returns  to  the  place  from  whence 
they  came,  these  same  notes,  to  be  again  paid  into  the 
deposite  banks  as  a  depreciated  currency,  and  ag^n  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  at  their  cost,  that  they  may  tXf 
change  them  for  money.  Who  does  not  see  that,  by 
this  process,  these  notes  may  for  ever  circulate  as  the  le- 
fgk\  currency  of  theTreaaur}*,  and  that  they  maybe  issued 
and  diffused  over  every  foot  of  our  territory,  to  be  pur- 
chased up  by  those  who  owe  the  Government,  to  the 
fiill  extent  of  all  the  payments  to  be  made  to  it?  These 
notes,  therefore,  must  constitute  the  deposites  of  the 
Government  in  the  deposite  banks,  and,  by  the  amend- 
ment proposed,  we  prohibit  their  payment  from  those 
banks  to  the  creditors  of  the  Government,  and  thus  make 
theM  unavaihible  funds  in  their  hands  until  they  can  be 
sent  to  Philadelphia,  and  their  equivalent  returned. 

Of  this,  Mr.  W.  said,  he  did  not  complain,  as  he  did 
not  wish  that  any  creditor  of  the  Government  ahould  be 
compelled  to  receive,  in  payment  of  his  demand,  depre- 
ciated paper.  Indeed,  as  he  understood  the  law  now  to 
be,  no  creditor  of  the  Government  was  under  obligation 
to  receive  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver,  and  that  the 
acceptance  of  bank  notes  from  the  Government,  in  any 
case  where  they  were  accepted,  was  the  voluntary  act 
of  the  person  receiving  them.  He  must  say,  however, 
that,  until  we  ceased  to  compel  the  State  banks  to  re- 
ceive this  depreciated  paper,  he  could  not  believe  that 
we  ought  to  interdict  them  from  the  circulation,  in  tlielr 
capacity  as  agents  of  the  Government,  of  their  own 
notes,  which  are  at  par  value,  unless  those  notes  were 
of  the  denomination  of  twenty  dollars.  If  these  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  were  to  be,  in  this  disad- 
vantageous manner,  but  once  redeemed  by  the  deposite 
banks,  they  might  be  able  to  sustain  themselves  under 
the  unreasonable  burden;  but  when  it  was  seen,  by  the 
correspondence  he  had  read,  that  they  were  to  be  con- 
tinued in  circulation,  that  a  single  redemption  was  mere- 
ly furnishing  to  another  institution  additional  means  for  a 
reissue,  he  must  express  his  apprehensions  that  if,  in 
addition  to  these  burdens  imposed,  other  and  important 
privileges  were  denied  to  them,  or  greatly  restricted, 
they  might  be  driven  to  refuse  their  services  to  the 
Government,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  a  new 
argument  for  a  recognition  and  employment,  if  not  a 
direct  charter,  of  this  new  and  dangerous  State  bank,  by 
Congress. 

His  apprehensions  upon  this  subject  were  by  no  means 
diminished  by  finding  some  of  the  most  zealous  friends 
of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States  advocating  this 
amendment.  These  gentlemen,  so  satisfied  with  the 
safety  and  superior  value  of  a  paper  currency,  when  that 
bank  had  existence,  and  its  notes  constituted  that  cur- 
rency, had  now  become  too  sudden  converts  to  the  dan- 
gers of  bank  paper,  and  too  hastily  attached  to  a  metallic 
circulation,  to  gain  his  confidence.  What  were  their 
reasons  for  this  great  change?  Did  they  desire,  in  this 
way,  to  prove  that  their  former  opinions  as  to  one  great 
bank  were  sound,  and  that  such  an  institution  alone 
could  transact  the  public  business  and  preserve  the  cur- 
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rency  ?  Did  they  wish  to  embamft  the  depmife  banks, 
at  the  moment  when  alarms  as  to  their  solvency  were 
sounded  from  this  chamber?  Did  they  hope  that  such 
a  course  would  compel  the  State  banks  to  surrender 
their  agencies,  and  thus  produce  a  necessity  for  another 
national  bank?  Or  had  they  become  converts  to  the 
true,  sound,  democratic  doctrine,  that  a  metallic  curren- 
cy»  .for  circulation  among  the  people,  was  the  course  of 
wisdom  and  safety? 

He  impugned  no  man's  motives,  and  he  would  hope 
the  latter  was  the  true  solution  of  his  inquiries.  He 
knew  that  was  the  patriotic  object  of  the  mover  of  the 
amendment,  and  he  would  go  with  him,  in  heart  and  by 
his  vote,  as  far  as  he  could  believe  that  safety  or  pru- 
dence would  permit {  but  he  did  believe  this  amendment 
proposed  too  rapid  a  change.  We  had  gone  to  the  ex- 
treme in  the  paper  circulation.  We  must  retrace  our 
steps  gradually,  and  with  care  and  caution,  if  we  would 
avoid  a  convulsion  dreadful  in  its  effects,  and  much  more 
dreadful  in  its  consequences.  The  effects  time  might 
repair  or  efface,  but  the  measures  which  might  grow 
out  of  the  agitations  and  disasters  might  ingraft  them- 
selves too  strongly  upon  our  institutions  ever  to  be  sha- 
ken off.  Experience  spoke  to  us  upon  this  point  in  a 
voice  of  warning  which  no  one  should  disregard.  Great 
abuses,  such  as  he  believed  a  Bank  of  the  United  States 
to  be,  always  took  their  rise  from  public  distresses,  and 
he  feared  too  hasty  changes  in  our  present  currency 
would  produce  these  distresses  and  their  consequetrces. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  wished  the  bill  to  which  he  had  refer- 
red might  be  acted  upon  here,  before  the  principle 
involved  in  the  amendment  should  be  adopted.  He 
repeated,  he  would  go  as  far  as  he  could  think  s^ety 
would  permit;  but  he  hoped  our  progress  would  be  grad- 
ual, that  it  might  be  sure.  If  we  could  relieve  the  de- 
posite  banks  from  the  legal  obligation  of  receiving  the 
notes  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  he  thought 
we  then  might  safely  make  some  advance  towards  lim- 
iting them  in  their  payments  of  their  own  paper  to  the 
creditors  of  the  Government;  but,  until  that  was  done, 
he  was  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  act  upon  the  proposi- 
tion. 

[Mr.  Davis  here  msde  an  inquiry  as  to  the  amount  of 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  circulation.] 

Mr.  W.  said  it  was  impossible  for  any  person  not  pos- 
sessed of  the  books  and  papers  of  the  new  United  States 
Bank,  chartered  by  the  State  of  Penniylvania,  to  answer 
that  question,  lie  spoke  from  memory,  and  without 
confidence  in  his  correctness,  when  he  said  he  believed 
the  last  return  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Treasury  Department  showed  some  twenty  or  more  mil- 
lions of  their  paper  in  circulation;  but  that  was  no 
standard  for  the  present  time.  The  Senator  did  not 
seem  to  have  understood  the  purport  of  the  correspond- 
ence he  had  read. 

[Mr.  W«  here  again  read  the  letter  fronH^fr.  Toland, 
above  given.] 

From  this  letter  the  gentleman  will  see  that  these 
notes,  as  they  came  in,  are  immediately  reissued  by 
another  institution.  How,  then,  can  the.  question  be 
answered  as  to  the  amount  in  circulation?  And  the 
answer  to-day  would  be  no  answer  for  to-morrow.  He 
wished  further  to  state,  what  he  believed  to  be  the  fact, 
that  since  the  expiration  of  the  charter,  on  the  4th  in- 
stant, no  returns  of  any  description  had  been  made  to 
the  Treasury  from  the  late  bank;  and  it  was  to  be  pre- 
sumed the  directors  considered  themselves  no  longer 
bound  to  make  the  returns  required  by  the  charter. 
This,  Mr.  W.  said,  was  the  existing  state  of  things,  and 
gentlemen  must  see  that  hundreds  of  millions  of  these 
notes  might  be  thrown  over  the  country,  but  he  feared 
they  could  not  so  well  tell  what  institution  was  to  re- 
deem them. 


Mr.  DAVIS  said,  all  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Bsvtoh]  expected  to  accomplish  by  his  amendment  wi% 
that  the  disbursing  officers  of  the  Government  should  be 
prohibited  from  paying  out  bills  under  the  denominatioii 
of  $30.  Under  this  amendment,  the  question  would 
arise  whether  the  disbursing  officers  shall  disburse  tha 
money  they  shall  receive.  These  banks  never  disbund 
the  notes  they  receive,  but  their  own  notes.  Any 
claimant  of  specie  had  the  right  to  demand  and  receive 
it  from  these  banks  now;  and  if  they  did  not  pay  out  the 
money  they  received,  he  could  not  see  the  applieatioa 
of  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wrioht.]  Mr.  D.  was  not  aware  th^t  the  notes  of  the 
United  States  Bank  were  depreciated.  If  they  were, 
then  they  ought  not  to  be  received  or  paid  out.  He 
had  said  these  banks  were  bound  to  pay  specie.  No 
individual  had  the  power  to  compel  the  Government  to 
pay  him  specie.  The  agents  of  the  Government  might 
offer  him  what  they  pleased,  and  he  liea  entirely  at  their 
mercy;  he  must  receive  what  they  offer,  or  nothing.  It 
was  important  to  know  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation, 
and  the  amount  of  specie  in  that  bank.  If  it  had  no 
specie  to  redeem  its  notes  with,  they  would  find  but  fev 
of  them  in  circulation.  If,  then,  they  could  not  be  kept 
in  circulation,  he  did  not  see  why  the  deposite  bsnki 
should  have  this  privilege. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  said  that  he  entirely  approved  of 
the  general  principles  and  the  policy  upon  which  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Bbhto2i]  was  founded.  The  country  was  now  flooded 
with  bank  paper,  and  it  was  certain  there  would  moo 
be  still  greater  issues.  The  amount  of  bank  notes  no* 
in  circulation  was  greatly  beyond  any  just  proportion 
to  the  specie  in  ouc  banks;  and  from  the  vast  increase 
of  banking  capital  in  the  different  States,  since  the  com 
mencement  of  the  present  year,  this  evil  would  foriome 
time  continue  to  increase.  The  evils  which  resulted  frooj 
the  system  to  the  laboring  man,  to  the  manufacturer,  and 
to  all  classes  of  society,  except  speculators,  were  palpa- 
ble. He  should  not  now  attempt  to  portray  them.  Thii 
he  would  undertake  upon  some  future  occasion.  He 
would  merely  observe  that  such  a  system,  conducted 
by  banks,  in  this  respect,  wholly  irresponsible  for  their 
conduct,  which  at  one  time  could  make  money  plenty* 
and  at  an  another  time  could  make  money  scarce;  which 
at  one  moment  could  nominally  raise  the  price  of  all 
property  beyond  its  real  value,  and  at  the  next  moment 
reduce  it  below  that  standard,  must  be  ruinous  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  people.  It  was  calculated  to  traw- 
fer  the  wealth  and  property  of  the  country  from  the 
honest,  industrious,  and  unsuspecting  classes  of  soctcty» 
into  the  hands  of  speculators,  who  knew  when  to  pur- 
chase and  when  to  sell.  ., 

Mr.  B.  said  that  the  ebb  did  not  more  necesjarily 
succeed  the  flow  of  tide,  than  that  we  must,  ere  lonji 
have  a  severe  pressure  in  the  money  market.  Hedid  not 
think,  then,  that  this  was  a  propitious  moment  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  extent  which  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri had  proposed.  The  pressure  must  »1*Y  2 
come,  and  he  wished  no  portion  of  the  responsibility  oi 
producing  it  to  rest  upon  Congress.  . . 

What  (said  Mr.  B.)  will  be  the  effect  of  adopting  tfttf 
amendment?  It  is  true  that  it  does  not  prohibit  the 
Government  from  receiving  bank  notes  of  a  less  denom- 
ination than  twenty  dcdlars,  but  it  is  prohibited  from 
offering  in  payment  notes  of  a  less  denominstion.  Tdc 
inevitable  consequence  will  be,  that  the  Secretary  o 
the  Treasury  must  obtain  specie  from  the  bank*  lot  *}* 
the  notes  received  by  the  Government  of  a  less  denomi- 
nation than  twenty  dollars.  The  disburnng  o"*j*Jl? 
the  Government  must  be  furnished  with  a  much  largff 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  than  is  at  present  ''^^^'^^ 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  our  army  and  navy,  »nd  our 
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aificr  creditors.  They  must  pay  all  sams  or  balances, 
oTaleis  denomination  than  twenty  dollars,  in  the  pre- 
cioaimetaU.  In  order  to  protect  themselves,  the  deposite 
banks  vould  be  compelled  to  draw  upon  the  debtor  banks 
forspeciet  and  this  operation  would  contribute  to  pro- 
duce a  panic  and  a  pressure.  If  the  banks  only  were 
to  be  affected  by  this  process,  he  should  care  but  little 
for  the  consequences;  but  they  would  be  obliged  to  de- 
■ind  payment  from  their  debtors  in  order  to  fortify 
lbeflisel?ei.  The  community  would  thus  be  made  to  suffer. 
Whilst  be  went,  with  all  his  heart,  in  favor  of  the  pol- 
icy of  restraining  paper  issues,  and  thereby  increasing 
the  circulation  of  specie,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  con- 
ftitationally  by  Congress,  he  thought  that  the  present 
ctoatjon  of  the  country  required  that  we  should  proceed 
oatioosly  and  gradually  in  reaching  the  ultimate  end 
which  ve  had  in  view.  He  was  willing  at  present  to 
prohibit  the  Government  from  offering  in  payment 
Botes  of  a  less  denomination  than  ten  dollars;  with  a  dis- 
tinct understanding  that,  after  another  year,  we  should 
idopt  twenty  dollars  as  the  standard.  The  banks  would, 
m  the  mean  time,  have  an  opportunity  of  preparing  for 
this  event,  without  distressing  their  customers.  He 
would  therefore  move  to  strike  out  twenty  dollars  from 
the  amendment,  and  insert  ten.  This  would  secure  to 
oar  nldters  on  the  frontiers,  and  to  our  sailors,  a  con- 
aderable  proportion  of  their  pay  in  specie;  and  after 
iBother  year  we  might  proceed  with  comparative  safety 
to  the  limit  of  twenty  dollars. 

Mr.  BENTON  said  he  would  barely  state  that  be  had 
drawn  op  a  bill  to  establish  the  currency  of  the  country, 
tbat  was  intended  to  cut  the  Treasury  loose  from  all  the 
corrency  of  the  States;  but  he  was  satisfied  that  no  bill 
of  this  kind  could  be  brought  forward  without  meeting 
lome  opposition.     He  had  introduced  this  amendment, 
IS  the  inception   of  a  principle  he  hoped  to  see  carried 
out.    Though  the  United  States  were  receiving  all  their 
Rvenaes  in  depreciated  paper,  it  wpuld,  so  far  from 
ftoppin^  him,  stimulate  his  exertions  to  prevent  the  cred- 
itors of  the  Government  from  being  paid  in  such  paper. 
He  wished  to  be  understood  that  this  little  amendment, 
*M  only  the  commencement,  and  he  hoped,  therefore, 
tbat  it  would  meet  with  no  opposition.     The  argument 
ofthegentlenuin  from  New  York,  so  far  from  inducing 
him  to  abandon  bis  amendment,  only  stimulated  him  te 
<>crt  himself  for  the  suppression  of  those  bills,  which 
night  be  given  to  the  soldier  in  Arkansas,  and  be  pay- 
able in  Philadelphia,  where  he  could  not  go  to  get  them 
exchanged,  but  must  take  what  the  sutler  chose  to  give 
him  for  them.    He  knew  that  many  notes  of  these  depos- 
its banks  might  be  paid  out  to  the  soldier,  or  laborer, 
who  would  have  to  exchange  them  at  a  loss.  What  would 
^  notes  of  this  Metropolis  Bank  be  to  the  soldiers  on 
the  confines  of  Missouri?      They  know  nothing  about 
them^hey  cannot  keep  them — ^and  must  take  whatever 
Jey  can  get  for  them.      He  was  sorry  that  his  friends 
differed  with  him  as  to  the  value  of  this  initiatory  meas- 
^^  which  he  prized  so  highly  that  he  might  almost 
■*y  his  whole  soul  was  staked  on  it. 
Mr.  BUCHANAN  said  that,  if  the  gentleman  would  agree 
*o  lake  his  first  step  at  ten  dollars,  and  leave  all  the  rest 
of  the  resolution  as  it  stood,  the  poor  soldier  and  labor- 
er Would  still  have  the  benefit  of  it.     He  would  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  to  amend  the  amendment  by  inserting 
t«n  instead  of  twenty  dollars. 

Mr.  DENTON  observed  that  gentlemen  seemed  to 
J*'  M  if  they  were  legislating  for  the  States,  and  not 
|w the  United  States.  We  are  only  saying,  said  Mr.  B., 
that  cenain  notes  shall  not  be  paid  out',  not  that  we  will 
!pt  receive  them.  He  wished  to  put  the  mark  of  the 
^▼ernment,  in  relation  to  bank  notes,  at  twenty  dollars, 
•M  he  was  confident,  if  this  was  done,  that  the  people 
,  ^  ^^  States  would  soon  come  up  to  it.    He  was  sorry 


that  his  friends  could  not  go  with  him,  but  he  viewed  the 
subject  as  one  of  such  importance  that  he  could  not 
relinquish  the  amendment  on  which  his  heart  was  set. 

After  some  remarks  from  Messrs.  WRIGHT  and  DA- 
VIS, the  further  consideration  of  the  aubj  ect  was  post* 
poned,  and 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


TUXSDAT,  Ma&ch  39. 
ADMISSION  OF    MICHIGAN. 

Mr.  BENTON  moved  to  postpone  the  previous  orders, 
and  to  take  up  the  bill  to  establish  the  northern  boundary 
line  of  Ohio,  and  for  the  admission  of  Michigan  into  the 
Union;  which  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENTON  said  the  committee  who  reported  this 
bill,  and  of  which  he  was  a  member,  had  considered  the 
southern  boundary  line  as  virtually  established.  They 
had  included  in  the  proposed  limits  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  territory  on  the  northwest,  and  had  estimated 
the  whole  amount  of  territory  embraced  within  the  terri- 
torial limits'of  the  whole  State  at  sixty  thousand  square 
miles.  The  territory  attached,  contained  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  Indian  population.  He  spoke  of  the  trade 
on  the  river  between  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior.  As 
Michigan  presented  an  extended  frontier,  both  as  related 
to  the  Indians  and  foreign  Powers,  it  was  desirable  that 
it  should  be  as  strong  and  defensible  a  State  as  possible. 
Mr.  B.  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  in  the  third  section 
*'  be  authorized  to,"  so  as  to  make  it  read,  the  President 
*'  shall"  announce  the  fact  of  the  acceptance  by  the 
Legislature:  also,  to  strike  out  the  words  "  shall  receive 
the  approbation  of  the  Senators  and  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  elected  to  represent  the.  said 
State  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;"  which  were 
agreed  to.  He  offered  some  further  amendments  of 
minor  importance,  which  were  also  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  gave  the  reasons  which,  he  said,  con- 
strained him  to  oppose  the  passage  of  this  bill.     He  was 
one  of  the  committee  who  reported  it,  and  had  assented 
to  the  report  under  the  hope  that  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  something  might  be  elicited  which  would  obvi- 
ate the  difficulties  that  now  appeared  to  him  of  a  very 
serious  nature.      In  assenting  to  this  report,  he  felt  that 
this  was  a  proposition  which  might  be  discussed  before 
the  whole  Senate,  and  not  smothered  in  the  committee, 
inasmuch  as  the  supporters  of  the  measure  ought,  in 
justice,  to  be  allowed  to  submit  their  whole  plan,  and  as 
some  plan  might  be  oflfered  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion which  would  reconcile  all  parties  to  the  passage  of 
the  bill.      He  did  not,  then,  say  that  he  would  not  vote 
for  the  bill^  though  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
serious  magnitude;  indeed,  he  was  anxious  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Michigan,  believing  that  she  had  a  sufficient 
population  to  entitle  her  to  it;  but  his  object  was  to  elicit 
discussion,  in   order  that  his  objections  and  those  of 
other  gentlemen  might,  if  possible,  be  overcome.     The 
bill  proposed  the  ratification  and  confirmation  of  the 
constitution   formed  by  the  convention  elected  by  the 
people  of  Michigan,  but  it  changed  the  boundaries  claim- 
ed by  that  constitution,  in  the  most  essential  particulars. 
The  bill,  in  the  3d  section,  provided  that  this  act  shall  re- 
ceive the  assent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  acting  under 
the  authority  of  the  convention  elected  by  its  people, 
and  thereupon,  and  without  further  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  the  President  shall  announce  that  the 
conditions  of  her  admission  are  complied  with,  and  her 
Senators  and  Representative  shall  be  allowed  to  take 
their  seats  in  Congress,  without  further  delay.     Gentle- 
men would  perceive  that  the  condition  required  by  the 
bill  for  so  important  a  change  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
new  State  was  not  the  assent  of  the  people  of  Michigan, 
but  the  assent  of  her  Legislature,  acting  under  the 
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authority  of  the  berore-named  convention.  He  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  gentlemen  to  this  point;  Michigan 
wai  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  soon  as  her  Legist 
lature«  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  convention, 
assented  to  the  boundaries  given  in  the  bill.  Was  this 
a  proper  way  to  admit  a  State  into  the  Union?  Was 
this  consistent  witli  the  principles  of  civil  Government, 
or  of  the  origin  of  civil  Governments,  which  required 
the  assent  of  the  governed  to  the  form  and  manner  of 
their  Government?  How  was  the  assent  of  the  peo- 
ple living  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake  given,  either 
expressed  or  implied?  Congress,  by  this  bill,  added 
20,000  square  miles  to  Michigan,  not  embraced  in  the 
boundaries  defined  in  the  constitution  adopted  by  them; 
and  how  was  the  assent  of  the  people  living  in  that  por- 
tion of  territory,  who  took  no  part  in  forming  this  con- 
stitution, given  to  these  boundaries'  How  would  gen- 
tleRYen  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new  State  over  this 
30,000  square  miles,  without  asking  the  assent  of  the 
people  living  there?  Again;  this  bill  struck  oat  500 
square  miles  contained  within  the  boandaries  claimed 
by  this  constitution.  The  constitution  nms  thus:  «We, 
the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  as  established 
by  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  11th  of  January,  1805." 
Now,  this  bill  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  this  constitu* 
tton  over  the  people  of  an  immense  tract  of  country, 
who  are  not  within  the  limits  of  this  Territory,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  11th  January,  1805$ 
and  how  this  could  be  done,  without  violating  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  Governments  were  founded  on  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

It  was  nowhere  provided  in  the  ordinance  of  the 
convention  that  this  Legislature  should  have  the  power 
to  alter  or  change  the  constitution  or  boundaries  of  the 
State;  how,  then,  could  the  assent  *of  this  Legislature 
make  this  change  of  boundary  binding  on  the  State? 
At  a  large  meeting  lately  held  at  the  city  of  Detroit,  it 
was  asserted  that  the  people  of  Michigan  had  given  no 
power  to  any  set  of  men  to  alter  or  change  their  bound- 
aries. By  the  constitution  framed  by  the  convention,  it 
was  made  a  prerequisite  that  the  people  should  assent 
to  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  such  assent  should  be 
given  was  clearly  defined.  Now,  this  assent  had  been 
given,  and  the  constitution  had  been  sent  to  Congress. 
Now,  he  did  not  believe  that  the  people  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana  who  lived  within  the  line  claimed  by  Michigan, 
ever  gave  their  assent  to  this  constitution;  but  he  did 
not  choose  to  go  behind  the  evidence.  They  say  that  all 
who  live  within  the  line  established  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  January  11,  1805,  voted  for  it;  and  how  then 
could  this  Legislature  give  their  assent  to  the  substrac- 
tion  of  this  territory  claimed  to  be  within  the  limits  of 
Michigan  by  this  constitution'  He  was  anxious  to  hear 
what  gentlemen  would  say  in  relation  to  these  difficul- 
ties, and  he  put  it  to  them  whether  it  would  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  ask  the  assent  of  the  people  living  on  the 
north  and  west  side  of  the  lake  to  this  constitution,  to 
make  it  binding  on  them. 

Mr.  C.  gave  his  objections  at  length  to  another  part  of 
the  constitution  of  Michigan,  which  provides  that  every 
white  male  inhabitant  residing  in  the  Territory  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  or  for  a  period 
of  six  months,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  vote.  This  clause, 
he  contended,  was  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  which 
gives  to  Congress  alone  the  power  to  prescribe  a  uni- 
form rule  of  naturalization.  Mr.  C.  concluded  by  say- 
ing that  he  was  anxious  for  the  admission  of  Michigan 
into  the  Union;  and  if  this  bill  should  be  rejected,  as  he 
thought  it  ought,  another  bill  might  be  brought  forward 
and  passed  at  this  session,  providing  for  obtaining  in  the 
proper  form  the  assent  of  all  the  people  within  the  pre- 
scribed boundaries  to  the  constitution,  and  thus  Michi- 
gan might  come  into  the  Union  with  her  sister,  Arkan- 


sas, on  the  first  day  of  the  next  session.  She  would  only 
be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  being  represented  id 
Congp*ess  for  the  short  period  yet  remaining  of  this  ses* 
sion,  which  would  be  fully  compensated  by  coming  into 
the  Union  as  all  the  other  States  had  done. 

Mr.  BENTON  replied  to  Mr.  Ciattov,  that  both  the 
points  raised  by  him  had  been  debated  and  acquiesced 
m  by  Congress  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
cited  the  acts  of  Cong^as  of  6th  and  14th  April,  1813^ 
in  relation  to  the  admission  of  Louisiana  into  the  Union, 
which  he  contended  were  parallel  with  the  present  case, 
and  went  into  a  minute  history  of  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it,  to  show  its  exact  similarity  to  the  case  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  replied,  that  the  assent  of  the  Legis- 
lature was  required  to  this  material  change  of  boundary, 
and  it  was  said,  the  assent  of  the  Legislature  acting  un- 
der the  authority  of  an  ordinance  of  the  convention. 
Now,  did  the  gentleman  suppose  that  the  ordinance  gave 
power  to  the  Legislature  to  assent  to  the  annexation  of 
20,000  square  miles  to  the  State,  or  the  substraction  of 
500  SGuare  miles  from  it?  Or  did  the  gentleman  sup- 
pose tnat  the  Legislature,  acting  under  the  autboriw  of 
this  ordinance,  were  authorized  to  give  the  assent  of^ibe 
people  living  within  this  20,000  square  miles?  Hov 
could  any  man  stand  up,  for  an  instant,  and  suppose  that 
the  ordinance  gave  any  such  power?  He  asked  of  geo- 
tiemen  who  intended  to  vote  for  this  bill,  to  examine  this 
constitution  over,  and  see  whether  the  provisions  of  tbe 
bill  comported  with  it. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS  thought  the  case  cited  in  regard  to 
the  admission  of  Michip^n  not  exactly  in  point.  There 
was  no  question  of  citizenship  in  Louisiana,  and  it  wai 
more  than  a  year  after  her  boundaries  were  prescribed 
and  fixed  before  the  new  acquisition  was  made  to  her 
territory;  and  she  had  the  right  of  rejection,  although 
it  accepted  the  additional  territory.  In  this  case  tbe 
people  of  Michigfan  had  no  right  of  rejection.  The  peo- 
ple within  the  territory  that  was  added  had  not  partici- 
pated in  the  formation  of  the  constitution  submitted  to 
Congress;  and,  if  they  had,  it  is  not  known  that  the  con- 
stitution would  have  been  what  it  is.  He  did  not  vish 
to  debate  the  question,  but  merely  to  show  the  difference 
between  this  and  the  case  cited  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  DAVIS,  and  by  general  consent, 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  was  postponed  till 
to-morrow,  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideTi- 
tion  of  executive  business;  af\er  which,  it  adjourned. 


Wbdvbsdat,  Mabch  30. 
ADMISSION  OF  MICHIGAN. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  special  order, 
being  the  bill  to  establish  the  northern  boundary  of  Ob>Oi 
and  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  Michigan  into  the 
Union. 

I  Mr.  TIPTON  rose  and  said:  I  cannot  consent,  Mr. 
President,  to  give  a  silent  vole  upon  a  measure  of  sucd 
vast  importance  to  the  people  whom  I  have  the  honorin 
part  to  represent  here.  This  bill  provides  for  esUblisp- 
ing  the  northern  boundary  of  Ohio,  and  for  the  adnuj- 
sion  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  upon  certain  condi- 
tions, into  the  Union  as  an  independent  Slate.  Before 
I  can  vote  for  the  bill,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  inquirt 
what  those  conditions  are. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  present  session,  I  *°°^-??' 
sion  to  express  my  objections  to  the  admission  of  '''^^ 
gan,  whilst,  by  the  constitution  which  she  has  prescnie 
here,  she  claims  a  portion  of  the  State  of  Jn^**"*vIJ 
miles  wide  and  one  hundred  and  five  miles  in  '^'l^.  * 
which  was  given  to  Indiana  by  act  of  Congress  of  I 
April,  1816,  and  reaffirmed  to  her  by  two  subsequent 
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eiietiiients.  I  then  undertook  to  show  that  thie  part  of 
the  constitution  of  Michigan  was  framed  in  direct  con- 
(RveotioH  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  This 
ifprnent,  adranced  by  ine  three  months  ago,  the  friends 
of  ibis  measure  have  not  attempted  to  answer.  The  dis- 
puted boundary  between  Ohio  and  Michigan  has  become 
tnbject  of  anxious  aolicitude  to  every  friend  of  his 
Mintry;  tbe  matter  in  dispute  is  but  of  minor  impor- 
tuocb  when  compared  with  the  peace  of  the  country  and 
tbe  happiness  of  the  people.  When  this  question  of 
bwiidsry  was  before  tbe  Senate,  two  years  ago,  I  pro- 
psied  to  give  to  Ohio  the  territory  lying  east,  and  to 
Michigan  that  lying  west,  of  the  Maumee  Bay,  and  to  give 
to  the  two  Statea  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  the  bay 
itelf.  To  this  proposition  both  parties  oMected,  and  the 
■itter  remained  unsettled.  The  state  of  feeling  between 
the  parties  evidently  became  more  dangerous,  and,  at  the 
httseiBion  of  Congress,  I  did  not  vote  against  the  bill 
naferriag  to  Ohio  all  she  claimed:  this  bill  passed  the 
Sente,  but  did  not  become  a  law. 

or  the  conduct  of  both  parties  respecting  the  disputed 
territory,  I  need  not  speak;  it  is  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  ereiy  Senator;  and  the  almost  unanimous  vote  upon 
(be  bill  that  passed  a  few  days  ago,  establishing  the 
Mfthem  boundary  of  Ohio^  is  sufficient  evidence  of  a 
filed  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  put  an 
ead  at  once  to  these  dangerous  controversies. 

iet  OS  eKamine*  for  a  moment,  the  question  now  pre- 
KQted  by  tbe  honorable  chairman  of  the  select  commit- 
tee to  which  the  constitution  of  Michigan  was  referred. 
The  comiBittee  has  reported  a  bill  for  admitting  the 
Territory  of  Michigan  on  certain  conditions;  the  second 
Mtion  of  the  bill  describes  the  boundaries  of  the  new 
State,  but  differing  in  many  particulars  from  those 
diisied  by  the  convention  of  the  people,  in  the  constitu- 
tion which  has  been  submitted  to  us. 

The  bill  proposes  to  establish  the  northern  boundary 
«f  Indiana  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  of 
^igui;  and  the  third  section  of  the  bill  gives  to  their 
^^cpritture  the  right  to  accept  these  modified  bounda- 
nci>  Here,  sir,  we  have,  in  a  bill  for  admitting  a  new 
State  into  the  Union,  a  proposition  to  alter  its  bounda- 
^  tod  leaving  the  acceptance  of  the  new  boundaries 
Mhe  Legislature  of  the  new  SUte,  the  people  of 
vhich  have,  in  their  constitution,  claimed  bounds  essen- 
^•y  differing  from  those  proposed  in  the  bill.  Now, 
>v,  according  to  my  apprehension,  the  first  question  is, 
^  this  be  done?  Can  the  Congress  of  the  United 
aUtei  clothe  the  Legislature  of  any  State  or  Territory 
^h  authority  to  alter  or  amend  any  portion  of  its  con- 
•Wutjon?  Sir,  I  am  not  a  Uwyer;  and,  in  some  cases, 
would  not  attempt  to  set  up  my  own  judgment  against 
^  opinions  of  those  learned  in  the  law.  But,  in  this 
^>  it  is  both  my  right  and  my  duty  to  judge  of  and 
l^pt  such  measures  as  I  conceive  necessary  to  protect 
jjj  interests  of  those  who  sent  me  here?  and  I  do  most 
Wemnly  deny  the  authority  of  Congress  or  of  the  con- 
vention of  Michigan  in  this  way  to  delegate  any  such 
P^verto  the  Legislature  of  Michigan.  Has,  then,  the 
|j*P«ature  of  Michigan  any  such  Inherent  power? 
I^one  will  contend  that  it  has.  Is  the  Senate  prepared 
^'•^ORnise  the  exercise  of  doubtful  powers,  whereby 
ihtoi?^  of  the  country  may  be  jeoparded?  It  surely 
^Id  not  leave  so  important  a  matter  to  doubt  and 
^^*  The  next  Legislature  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
*^Pt  tbe  boundaries  specified  in  the  bill,  for  the  sole 
^^^  ^^  Ksining  admission  into  the  Union.  But, 
°^  admitted,  and  the  succeeding  or  some  future  Le- 
PNature  will  possibly  think  that  the  first  had  no  right 
icrlkl^^'  ^°  *"y  alteration  in  their  boundaries,  as  pre- 
^^^  in  the  conatitution;  and  they  will  reassert  their 
ttim  to  a  portion  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  as  claimed  in 
»«eir  coiiitiiution  now  before  us.    They  will  probably 
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apply  first  to  Congress  to  put  them  in  possession  of  that 
which  they  now  claim.  Should  Congress  hesitate  or  re- 
fuse, none  can  foretell  what  consequences  will  follow. 

A  friend  has  furnished  me  with  a  newspaper,  the  De- 
troit Free  Press,  of  the  16th  instant,  in  which  I  find  a 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  a  public  meeting, 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Clat- 
toh]  yesterday;  and  an  article  signed  by  honorable 
John  Biddle,  President  of  the  Michigan  convention,  and 
fourteen  other  members  of  that  body,  in  which  they  de- 
ny having  delegated  to  their  members  of  Congress,  or 
to  any  future  Legislature  of  the  new  State,  any  power 
to  accept  of  other  boundaries  than  those  claimed  by  the 
constitution  now  before  us.  These  are  gentlemen  of 
high  standing,  possessing  great  influence  with  their 
people.  No  one  need  pretend  to  shut  his  eyes  now  to 
the  consequences  which  will  follow  if  we  pass  the  bill 
for  the  admission  of  Michigan  into  the  Union,  without 
referring  the  question  of  boundary  to  a  convention  of 
delegates  to  be  hereafter  chosen  by  the  people  for  that 
purpose.  I  want  an  expression  of  approbation  from 
the  sovereign  people,  not  from  a  knot  of  interested 
office-holders  or  office-seekers,  on  this  important  ques- 
tion. If  the  friends  of  this  bill  have  heretofore  had  a 
hope  that  the  people  of  Michigan  would  permit  their 
members  of  Congress  or  their  Legislature  to  exercise 
any  discretionary  power  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
boundary,  that  hope  must  now  vanish.  We  see  that 
the  people  of  Michigan  are  divided  into  parties  upon 
this  very  subject;  as  one  party  goes  down,  another  will 
come  up,  and  deny  the  power  proposed  to  be  given  by 
this  bill  to  the  next  Legislature,  to  accept  modified 
boundaries.  I  warn  the  Senate  that  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  in  its  present  shape,  will  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
country. 

The  people  of  Indiana  have  ever  been  a  quiet,  peace- 
able, law-abiding  people;  resistance  to  the  law  has 
never  been  heard  of  in  that  State,  and  I  have  no  fears 
that  it  ever  will  be:  but,  sir,  we  have  no  wish  to  hear 
the  flourish  of  trumpets  or  to  see  banners  waving  near 
our  borders.  It  can  lead  to  no  good  result.  Indiana 
never  will  surrender  what  Michigan  claims  to  any  powet 
on  earth. 

Let  the  people  of  Michigan  retrace  their  steps  and 
strike  from  her  constitution  all  claim  to  any  portion  of 
tbe  neighboring  States,  and  I  am  ready  to  admit  her 
into  the  Union.  Her  present  position  is  not  chargeable 
to  me;  I  proposed  bills  two  years  ago,  preparing  the 
way  to  admit  both  Michigan  and  Arkansas  as  other  new 
States  have  been  received  into  our  Union.  Let  those 
who  prevented  the  passage  of  these  bills,  together  with 
the  unfortunate  and  unjust  pretensions  set  up  by  Michi- 
gan to  a  part  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  account  to  the 
country  for  the  difficulty  that  now  surrounds  us.  Her 
admission  under  these  circumstances  is  impossible.  If 
the  constitution  of  Michigan  had  been  framed  with  a 
just  regard  to  the  rights  of  my  constituents,  1  should 
have  been  anxious  to  admit  her.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons to  incline  me  to  that  course.  She  Is  a  northweiit« 
ern  State,  adjoining  that  from  which  I  come.  It  would 
give  us  more  political  power  in  that  quarter.  I  have 
many  friends  in  Michigan  whom  I  would  like  to  serve, 
could  I  do  so  without  prejudice  to  the  interests  of  my 
own  State:  but  as  the  question  is  now  presented,  I  must 
vote  against  the  bill.  1  hope  its  friends  will  amend  it  so 
as  to  make  it  acceptable  to  my  colleague  and  myself. 
Without  this  they  need  not  expect  our  votes. 

I  wish  it  to  be  remembered  that,  during  the  session 
of  1834,  when  the  bills  authorizing  the  taking  of  the 
census  of  Arkansaa  and  Michigan  came  up  before  the 
Senate,  motions  were  made  by  members  of  tbe  political 
party  then  composing  the  majority  in  this  body,  to  lav 
the  bills  on    the  table,  or  to   adjourn;  by  Which  all 
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debate  wm  precluded,  and  the  panage  of  these  laws, 
prayed  for  by  the  people  of  these  Territories,  prevent- 
ed. This  I  considered  a  denial  of  justice  to  a  portion 
of  the  West. 

1  wish  it  also  to  be  distinctly  remembered  that  my 
mind  has  undergone  no  change  for  the  last  two  years,  as 
to  the  rights  of  Michigan.  But  she  should  not,  in  pur- 
suit of  those  rights,  violate  the  rights  of  others.  She 
has  no  right  to  the  ten  miles  claimed  by  her  constitution 
Iroro  Indiana;  and  if  that  claim  continues  to  be  urged,  I 
am  against  her.  I  will  vote  for  no  bill,  unless  it  provides 
that  this  question  of  boundary  is  to  be  settled  agree- 
ably to  the  true  northern  boundary  of  Indiana,  as  estab- 
lished when  that  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 
When  that  boundary  is  acknowledged  and  accepted  by 
a  convention  of  delegates,  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Michigan  for  that  purpose,  then,  and  not  until  then, 
need  my  vote  be  expected. 

I  had  desired,  Mr.  President,  to  pursue  this  sulyect 
farther,  and  give  my  views  at  length;  but  the  state  of  my 
health  has  been  such  for  the  last  ten  days  as  to  prevent 
me  from  doing  so.  I  believe  I  have-said  enough  to  make 
myself  understood,  and  I  will  trouble  the  Senate  no 
longer. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  said  that  he  intended  to  present 
his  views  on  this  question  very  briefly.  He  had  good 
reasons  for  desiring  that  the  bill  might  be  very  speedily 
decided  on,  and,  therefore,  in  what  he  had  to  say,  he 
should  take  up  as  little  of  the  time  of  the  Senate  as  pos- 
sible. The  first  objection  he  should  consider  was  the 
one  suggested,  rather  than  insisted  on^  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware!  and  that  wa.«,  that  no  act  had  been 
passed  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  peo- 
ple of  Michigan  to  form  a  State  constitution,  in  obedience 
to  what  had  been  supposed  to  be  the  custom  in  regard 
to  other  States  that  have  been  admitted  into  the  Union. 
Now,  was  there,  he  would  ask,  any  reason  for  passing 
such  an  act?  Was  it  required  by  principle,  or  was  it 
required  by  former  practice?  He  utterly  denied  that 
it  was  required  either  by  the  one  or  the  other,  before  a 
new  State  may  be  admitted  into  the  Unions  and  whether 
it  was  eiven  previously  or  subsequently  to  the  applica- 
tion of  a  State  for  admission  into  the  Union,  was  of 
ifco  earthly  importance.  He  admitted  that  the  passage 
of  such  an  act  previously  to  the  admission  of  a  new  State 
was  the  best  course  to  aidoptt  but  if  a  people  had  formed 
a  republican  constitution,  and  if  Congress  should  think 
that  they  had  assumed  proper  boundaries,  was  there  any 
objection  to  their  admission,  whether  the  preliminary  law 
had  been  passed,  or  otherwise?  But,  in  the  history  of 
this  Government,  they  had  precedents  to  sanction  this 
billi  and  they  had  one  which  applied  expressly  to  this 
very  caset  it  being  utterly  impossible  to  draw  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  two,  unless  in  favor  of  Michigan. 
He  referred  to  the  case  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  found 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  preamble  was  short,  containing  but  a  few  lines,  and 
he  would  read  it.  This  brief  preamble  was  a  decla- 
ration that,  *<  by  the  acceptance  of  the  deed  of  cession  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  Congress  were  bound  to  lay 
out,  into  one  or  more  States,  the  territory  thereby 
ceded  to  the  United  States.  Cong^ress,  therefore,  upon 
the  presentation  of  a  constitution  by  Tennessee,  decla- 
red that  State  to  begone  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  in  all  re- 
spects whatever,  by  the  name  and  title  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee." 

Now,  sir,  (said  Mr.  B.,}  what  was  the  case  here? 
There  was  no  stipulation  in  the  act  of  cession  from  the 
States  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  confining  this  Ter- 
ritory to  the  formation  of  one  State.  On  the  contrary, 
the  acts  of  both  SUtes  provided  that  the  ceded  Territory 
•hould  be  formed  into  one  or  two  States.    According  to 


the  terms  of  the  original  cession,  the  Territory  was  I 
be  formed  into  one  or  more  States;  and  without  aa 
previous  act  of  Congress,  the  Legislative  Council  passa 
a  law  for  taking  the  census  of  the  people  of  that  Teifi 
tory,  declaring  that,  if  a  sufficient  population  should  b 
found  to  entitle  them  to  admission  into  the  Union,  1h 
Governor  was  authorized  to  direct  electiona  to  be  held  f« 
members  of  a  convention  to  form  a  State  eonstitntiei 
The  constitution,  as  in  the  case  of  llichigan,  wis  forme 
under  their  Territorial  Government;  and  Congress  «i 
not  consulted  at  all  in  the  matter.  The  first  intimstie 
Congress  had  received  of  the  (act  was  in  the  roeassge  % 
General  Washington,  recommending  the  admission  e 
the  State  into  the  Union.  He  would  read  one  senteno 
from  this  message.  It  was  dated  the  8th  of  April,  1796 
General  Washington,  in  this  message,  states»tbat  *'aiMNi| 
the  privileges,  benefits,  and  advantages  secured  to  tbi 
inhabitants  of  the  Territory  south  of  the  river  Ohio,  ap 
pears  to  be  the  right  of  forming  a  permanent  constita 
tion  and  State  Government,  and  of  admisaion  as  a  8taM 
by  its  delegates^  into  the  Congress  of  the  United  Ststei^ 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States^  in  all  re 
spects  whatever,  when  it  should  have  therein  sixty  tbsu 
sand  free  inhabitants:  Provided  the  ciMistitution  ami 
Government  so  to  be  formed  should  be  republican,  ami 
in  conformity  to  the  principles  contained  in  ttie  article 
of  the  said  ordinance." 

Thia  waa  the  opinion  of  (aeneral  Washington  himself, 
distinctly  expressed.   The  people  of  the  Territory  them- 
selves made  the  first  efforts  for  admission  into  the  Unios; 
they  acted  on  their  own  authority  aolely,  never  hafiDK 
asked  Congress  for  the  paasage  of  a  previous  law,  sod 
General  Washington  said  they  had  the  right,  as  ttey 
unquestionably  had,  to  be  admitted  into  the  Unioa,  it 
they  had  a  sufficient  population.     This  message,  jmt 
mentioned,  was  referred  to  a  committee  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress;  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  re- 
port was  immediately  made  by  General  Dearborn,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  that  House,  in  fiivor  of  the 
admission  of  the  State.    In  the  Senate  this  people  met 
with  a  different  reception.     A  report  was  made  by  Mr. 
King,  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee,  against  tbeir 
admission  (  and  the  committee  took  the  ground  that,  is 
Congress  had  the  right  to  decide  whether  thia  Territoiy 
should  be  divided  into  one  or  two  States,  Congress  shoald 
have  been  consulted  previous  to  the  formation  of  tbeir 
constitution.    There  was  an6ther  objection  taken  by  the 
committee,  and  that  waa,  that  as  the  census  bsd  beea 
taken  under  the  authority  of  the  Territory,  and  not 
under  the  authority  of  Congress^  there  was  not  evidence 
of  the  existence  therein  of  a  sufficient  popuUtion  to  entitle 
the  Territory  to  admission.      The   Senate  agreed  to 
this  report,  and  passed  a  bill  directing  a  census  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Southwestern  Territory  to  be  taken. 
That  bill  went  to  the  lower  House,  who  struck  out  evoT 
provision  contuned  it,  and  amended  it  by  providing  nff 
the  immediate  admission  of  the  SUte  into  the  Union* 
The  Senate  receded  from  the  position  it  had  taken;  the 
bill  was  passed  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  as  amended 
by  the  House«  and  at  the  subsequent  session,  the  8ent> 
tors  and  Representatives  of  the  new  State  took  thetf 
sehts  in  Congress.    Now,  he  would  defy  any  mnn  ^^^^ 
ever  to  point  out  the  distinction  between  the  two  csse^ 
unless  it  be  in  ftvor  of  Michigan.    Here  is  no  q^^^j?" 
whether  one  or  two  States  were  to  be  formed,  making  tne 
case  strongly  in  favor  of  Michigan.  Yet,  without  tbcprt- 
vious  asaent  of  Congress,  Tennessee  formed  her  constittt- 
tion ;  knocked  at  your  doors  for  admiasioni  and,  ^*^^^7J' 
come  stranger,  was  cordially  admitted.    He  would,  then|» 
ask  gentlemen  to  mete  out  the  aame  measure  of  jo*"^ 
and  liberality  to  Michigan  that  was  meted  out  to  T«"°^ 
see.     Ought  they  to  be  offended  with  the  eagernem » 
the  new  States  for  admission  into  all  the  rights,  prmK' 
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9e%  snd  benefits  or  this  Union,  at  a  time  when  some  of 
the  old  States  were  threatening  to  leave  it?  Ought  we 
■ot,  laid  he,  to  hail  the  coming  in  of  these  new  States^ 
sor  owD  flesh  and  blood,  and,  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  a  little  form,  not  send  them  dissatisfied  from  our 


He  might  Tiew  this  subject  with  a  partial  eve,  bat  he 
■s  sure  that  he  had  as  strong  a  regard  both  for  Ohio 
and  Indiana  as  for  Michigan;  and  he  most  solemnly  be- 
liered  that  the  very  best  interests  of  these  three  great 
States  required  that  the  question  of  boundary  should  be 
settled  in  the  way  that  the  bill  proposed.     What  had 
been  the  conduct  of  Michigan  in  relation  to  her  bounda- 
ry?   Did  any  man  believe  that  the  people  of  that  Terri- 
tsty  tluMight  that  this  esstern  snd  western  line,  running 
tbrMgfa  the  southern  bend  of  Lake  Michigan,  was  not 
aa  irrevocable  line  ?    He  himself  was  of  a  different  opin- 
ioD;  but  they  had  high  authority  to  sanction  the  belief 
of  Michigmn  on  this  subiect;  an  authority  that  a  few 
years  a^  would  not  have  been  questioned.     This  peo* 
pir,  then,  acting  under  this  authority,  and  under  the 
aathority  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1805,  claimed  the 
territory  north  of  the  line  running  due  etst  from  the  south- 
em  liend  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Erie.     One  thing, 
hid  surprised  him,  and  that  was,  the  tenacity  and  the 
ability  with  which  his  friends  from  Indiana  had  taken  up 
this  matters  under  a  belief  that  the  slip  of  ten  miles  of 
their  State  was  in  danger.    Now,  out  of  Indiana,  there 
were  not  ten  men  who  had  the  slightest  belief  that  this 
respectable  State  was  in  any  danger  of  losing  any  part  of 
its  territory.     He  admired  the  zeal  of  his  friends  on  this 
secason,  but  he  did  not  believe  there  was  the  slightest 
cause  for  tbetr  apprehensions.   As  to  Ohio,  the  case  was 
ififlTerent.     Congress  had  not,  in  the  act  authorizing  her 
to  form  a  State  Government,  given  to  her  any  part  of  ihe 
country  north  of  the  east  and  west  line.     Nor  had  they, 
ia  admitting  her  into  the  Union^  recognised  her  right  to 
it.     The  proviso  in  her  constitution  had  claimed  it,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  expediency,  he  thought  that  Congress  had 
the  power  to  give  it  to  her.    But  be  would  not  go  into 
any  reoMrks  on  this  subject,  further  than  to  say  that  it 
was  his  opinion  that  Ohio  ought  lo  have  this  territory, 
and  that  it  was  her  interest  thst  the  question  sliould  be 
finally  and  immediately  settled.    He  would,  however, 
undertake  to  predict,  that  if  they  refused  to  admit  Michi- 
gan into  the  Union,  after  depriving  her  of  this  territory, 
tliey  would  do  much  to  make  the  contest  between  her 
and  Ohio  one  of  blood  instead  of  words,  and  thus  the 
feelings  and  sympathies  of  the  people  would  be  excited 
in  favor  of  the  wesk  against  the  strong.     The  nation 
■ight  be  very  unwilling  that  you  should  pass  the  bill 
taking  this  territory  away  from  Michigan»  and  at  the 
same  time  turning  her  away  from  your  doors,  and  refu- 
ao^  her  admission  as  a  State  into  the  Union..  He  thought 
that  the  interests  of  all  required  that  this  entire  question 
should  be  settled  and  finaliv  put  to  rest.     On  one  point 
be  was  inclined  to  sgree  with  his  friend  from  Delawsre, 
[Mr.  Ci^iTTOir.]    He  was  glad  to  agree  with  him  on  any 
occasion,     it  wss  this:  he  did  not  think  that  the  ordi- 
nance annexed  to  the  constitution  of  Michigan  ^ve  to 
her  Legislature,  either  in  terms  or  in  spirit,  the  right  to 
aher  the  boundaries  established  by  it    In  that  he  sgreed 
with  him.     He  saidy  however,  he  would  not  touch  the 
question,  whether  a  sovereign  State  had  or  had  not,  by 
aer  Legislature,  the  right  to  accept  territory  from  the 
United  States,  or  to  cede  a  part  of  her  own  to  another 
State. 

He  had  received  a  paper  from  Detroit,  which  he  pre- 
sumed had  been  sent  to  every  Senator,  and  he  therefore 
would  not  enlarge  on  its  contents.  He  wss  personally 
.acquainted  with  Mr.  Biddle,  the  gentleman  whose  name 
wss  at  the  head  of  the  paper,  and  had  a  great  respect  for 
himt  but,  as  regarded  the  admission  of  Michigan,  he  look- 


ed upon  that  paper  as  a  most  unfortunate  one,  calcula- 
ted, as  it  was,  to  distract  snd  divide,  and  to  delay  and 
embarrass  the  messures  of  those  who  were  laboring  in 
behalf  of  her  admission  into  the  Union.    The  paper  un- 
doubtedly conveyed  the  meaning,  that  the  Senators  and 
Representative  of  Michigan  had  been  willing  to  barter 
away  the  territory  of  the  State.   Now,  if  ever  he  had  met 
with  three  pertinacious  gentlemen  in  his  life,  it  was 
these  very  men,  one  of  whom  he  was  proud  to  call  his 
friend.    The  line,  the  irreversible  line,  fixed  by  the  act 
of  1805,  and  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  was  the  burden 
pf  every  song  they  sung.      He  should  as  soon  have 
thought  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  a  msn  to  deprive 
himself  of  his  life,  as  to  have  dreamed  of  obtaining  the 
consent  of  these  three  gentlemen  to  the  relinquishment 
of  this  line.     He  would  do  them  the  justice  to  say  that, 
if  any  member  of  that  Senate  bad  ever  heard  them  ex- 
press the  slightest  willingness  to  accept  the  boundary 
provided  in  wis  bill,  he  had  been  more  fortunate  than 
himself.    He  asked  any  Senator  to  say  whether  he  had 
ever  heard  fVom  them  any  such  intimation.     He  thought 
it  would  be  bettet  to  amend  this  bill,  so  as  to  refer  the 
question  of  boundary  back  to  the  people  of  Michigan,  in 
order  that  they  might  accept  the  boundaries  described 
by  the  bill.     He  understood  that  an  amendment  was 
prepared,  which  would  meet  the  views  of  his  friend 
from  Delaware,  by  making  this  boundary  and  the  ad- 
mission of  Michigan  go  hand  in  hand  together;  for  she 
certainly  never  could  be  admitted  until  she  consented 
to  relinauish  the  claimed  territory  to  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
He  would  refer  to  another  objection,  raised  by  his  friend 
from  Delaware,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  reasonable  man* 
and  open  to  conviction;  and  he  thought  he  could  satis- 
fy him  that  the  objection  did  not  in  reality  exist.    The 
gentleman  had  said  that  Michigan  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted under  her  present  constitution,   because  by  it 
every  white  male  inhabitant  in  the  State  had  the  right 
of  voting,  contending  that  this  provision  gave  the  rig^t 
of  sulTrsge  to  others  than  citizens  of  the  United  States* 
He  asked  gentlemen  to  mark  the  distinction  here  drawn 
by  the  gentleman  from  Delaware,  and  to  judge  whether 
this  objection  were  well  founded. 

Michigan  confined  herself  to  such  residents  and  inhabi- 
tants of  her  Territory  as  were  there  at  the  signing  of 
her  constitution;  and  to  those  alone  she  extended  the 
right  of  suffrage.  Now,  we  bad  admitted  Ohio  and  Illi- 
nois Into  this  Union;  two  sister  States,  of  whom  we  ought 
certainly  to  be  very  proud.  He  would  refer  Senators 
to  the  provision  in  the  constitution  of  Ohio  on  that  sub- 
ject. By  it,  an  white  male  inhabitants,  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  or  upwards,  having  resided  one  year  in  the 
State,  are  entitled  to  vote. 

Michigan  had  made  the  proper  distinction;  she  had 
ytry  properly  confined  the  elective  franchise  to  inhabi- 
tanu  within  the  State  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  her 
constitution;  hut  Ohio  had  given  the  right  of  suffhige  ss 
to  all  future  time  to  all  her  white  inhabitants  over  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years;  a  case  embracing  all  time  to 
come,  and  not  limited  as  in  the  constitution  of  Michigan. 
He  had  understood  that,  since  the  adoption  of  her  con- 
stitution, Ohio  had  repealed  this  provision  by  law.  He 
did  not  know  whether  this  was  so  or  not;  but  here  it 
was,  as  phun  as  the  English  language  could  make  it,  that 
all  the  white  male  inhabiUnU  of  Ohio,  above  the  a^  of 
twenty-one  years,  were  entitled  to  vote  at  her  elections. 
Well,  what  had  Illinois  done  in  this  matter?  He  would 
read  an  extract  from  her  constitution,  by  which  it  would 
appesr  that  only  six  months' previous  residence  was  re- 
quired to  acquire  the  right  of^suffrage.  The  constitution 
of  Illinois  was  therefore  still  broader  and  more  liberal 
than  that  of  Ohio.  There,  in  all  elections,  all  white 
male  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  twent]r-ooe  years,  hav- 
ing resided  in  the  State  six  months  previoui  to  the  elec- 
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t'lon,  shall  enjoy  the  rights  of  an  elector.    Now,  sir,  it 
had  been  made  a  matter  of  preference  by  settlers  to  go 
to  Illinois,  instead  of  the  other  new  States,  where  they 
must  become  citizens  before  they  could  vote;  and  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  Senators  from  Illinois  whether  this  was  not 
noW|the  case,  and  whether  any  man  could  not  now  vote 
in  that  State  after  a  six  months'  residence. 
[Mr.  RoBiirsoir  said  that  such  was  the  fact.] 
Now,  here  were  two  constitutions  of  States,  the  Sena- 
tor from  one  of  which  was  most  strenuously  opposed  to 
the  admission  of  Michigan,  who  had  not  extended  the 
right  of  suffrage  as  far  as  was  dune  by  either  of  them. 
Did  Michigan  do  right  in  thus  fixing  the  elective  fran- 
chise?   He  contended  that  she  did  act  right;  and  if  she 
bad  not  acted  so,  she  would  not  have  acted  in  obedience 
to  the  spirit,  if  not  the  very  letter,  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787.   Michigan. took  the  right  ground,  while  the  States 
of  Ohio  and  Illinois  went  too  far  in  making  perpetual  in 
their  constitution  what  was  contained  in  the  ordinance. 
IVhen  Congress  admitted  Ohio  and  Indiana  on  this  prin- 
ciple, he  thought  it  very  ungracious  in  any  of  their  Sena- 
tors or  Representatives  to  declare  that  Michigan  should 
not  be  admitted,  because  she  has  extended  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  the  few  persons  within  her  limits  at  the  adop- 
tion of  her  constitution.     He  felt  Inclined  to  go  a  good 
deal  farther  into  this  subject;  but  as  he  was  exceedingly 
anxious  that  the  decision  should  be  made  soon,  he  would 
not  extiend  his  remarks  any  farther,     it  appeared  to 
him  that  an  amendment  might  very  well  be  made  to  this 
bill,  requiring  that  the  assent  of  the  people  of  Blichigan 
shall  be  given  to  the  change  of  boundary.    He  did  hope 
that  by  this  bill  all  objections  would  be  removed;  and 
that  this  State,  so  ready  to  rush  into  our  arms,  would 
not  be  repul9<rd,  becsuse  of  the  absence  of  some  formali- 
ties, which,  perhaps,  were  very  proper,  but  certainly 
not  indispensable. 

Mr.  EWING,  of  Ohio,  urg^d  that  the  precedents  refer- 
red toby  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Buchanak] 
were  admitted  under  troublesome  circumstances,  but 
ought  not  to  be  followed.  He  entered  extensively  into 
the  merits  of  the  question  itself,  and  urged  the  numerous 
difficulties  which  would  follow  a  premature  admission. 

Mr.  E.  offered,  in  conclusion,  an  amendment  to  the 
bill,  changing  it,  in  effect,  to  the  ordinary  form  of  a  bill 
authorizing  the  Territory  of  Michigan  to  form  a  State 
Government,  subject  afterwards  to  the  revision  and 
adoption  of  Congress;  the  act  of  admission  to  be  passed 
after  the  ordinary  preliminaries  should  be  settled. 

Mr.   NILES  said  he  hoped  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ewivo]  would  not  be  adopted. 
He  trusted  the  Senate  would  consider  well  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  course,  before  they  gave  their  sanc- 
tion tt)  it.     What  is  the  proposition  which  is  to  be  offer- 
ed to  the  people  of  Michigan,  if  this  amendment  should 
prevail?    It  is  giving  them  permission  and  authority  to 
form  a  constitution  in  the  way  and  manner  Congress 
may  prescribe,  as  the  preparatory  steps  for  admission 
into  the   Union.     Sir,  they  do  not  ask  for  this;  they 
have  not  come  here  for  this  purpose;  they  do  not  now 
supplicate  Congress  for  favors;  they  come  here  to  de- 
mand their  rights,  to  demand  admission  into  the  Union 
as  a  matter  of  right;  they  stand  upon  their  rights;  upon 
the  rights  secured  to  them  by  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
Gentlemen  seemed  to  forget  that  they  have  rights;  they 
seem  to  throw  the  ordinance  out  of  the  case,  to  treat 
the  question  as  though  the  people  of  Michigan  had  no 
other  right  to  admission  than  what  the  constitution  se- 
cures to  them.     If  such  was  the  case,  I  think  they  are 
entitled  to  admission;  but  they  stand  upon  the   ordi- 
nance, which  expressly  secures  to  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan, when  their  population  shall  amount  to  sixty  thou- 
sand, the  right  to  form  a  constitution,  and  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 


States;  and  they  have  now  nearly  three  times  that  popu- 
lation. What  occasion  is  there,  then,  for  an  act  of  Con- 
gress? Does  not  the  ordinance  confer  on  them  all  the 
authority  an  act  of  Congress  could? 

Sir,  they  do  not  now  ask  that  you  ahould  point  out  to 
them  the  straight  and  narrow  path  in  which  they  are  to 
find  their  way  into  the  Union.     They  do  not  ask  for  au- 
thority to  form  a  constitution;  they  have  done  this  here- 
tofore; for  three  years  they  have  been  memoriarizing 
Congress,  and  you  hare  turned  a  deaf  year  to  their  pe- 
titions; they  have  been  repelled,  and  the  door  of  the 
Senate  has  been  shut  against  them.     Having  for  three 
years  been  treated  with  neglect,  having  been  driven 
from  Congress,  you  have  forced  them  to  the  coutse 
which  they  have  pursued,  to  stand  upon  ^their  rights, 
secured  to  them  by  a  solemn  ordinance,  which  is  irrevo- 
cable.    They  have  taken  the  preliminary  steps;  they 
have  organized  a  State  Government,  and  formed  a  coo- 
stitution,  which  they  have  laid  before  Congress,  and 
now  ask  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  matter  of 
right.     Will  you  now  refuse  them  admission,  and  tell 
them  that  all  they  have  done  is  wrong,  and  that  they 
must  retrace  their  steps,  and  come  here  through  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  which  Congreaa  may  prescribe 
to  them,  but  which  you  refused  to  do  when  they  ap- 
plied to  you  for  the  purpose?    Do  you  think  they  inll 
do  this?    Do  you  think  they  will  abandon  the  ground 
which  they  have  assumed— which  they  have  been  forced 
to  assume?    From  the  information  I  have  received  fron 
the  gentlemen  representing  their  interests  here,  not  on 
this  floor,  but  in  this  city,  1  am  persuaded  they  will  not 
do  it;  should  this  amendment  prevail,  they  will  spun 
your  law.     In  what  situation,  then,  will  the  people  of 
Michigan  be  placed,  and  what  may  be  the  consequences 
of  such  an  act  of  Congress?    It  may  be  well  ror  gen- 
tlemen to  consider  these  questions. 

And  why  is  a  course  so  harsh  and  fraught  with  so 
much  danger  to  be  pursued?    Why  cannot  Michigan  be 
admitted  now,  and  in  the  way  she  has  applied  for  ad- 
mission?    Numerous  objections  have  been  urged;  I  viK 
not  say  that  they  are  frivolous,  or  that  there  might  not 
be  sufficient  force  in  them  to  occasion  doubts,  if  the 
questions  were  raised  now  for  the  first  time.     But  nich 
is  not  the  fact;  every  one  of  these  objections  has  bees 
overruled  in  the  admission  of  other  States.     The  qoes- 
tion  which  is  now  presented  to  the  Senate,  and  which 
we  are  called  on  to  decide,  is,  whether  Congress  will 
adopt  new  principles  in  the  admission  of  States  into  the 
Union?    This  is  the  true  question,  and  1  wish  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood.     And  what  reasons  have  bees 
urged  for  this?    I  have  heard  none.     When  Congreai 
has  for  a  long  series  of  years  acted  on  certain  princi- 
ples, are  they  to   be  abandoned,  and   new  principlei 
adopted,  without  cause?    Have  any  evils  been  ^^^ 
enced  from  the  principles  on  which  Congress  has  acted 
in  the  admission  of  States;  or  has  public  opinion  con- 
demned those  principles?    If  such  had  been  the  ease, 
it  might  then  have  been  necessarry  to  re-examine  those 
principles,  and,  perhaps,  to  abandon  them  and  intro- 
duce a  new  course  of  action.    Were  there  any  evw 
from  the  admission  of  Tennessee,  any  in  the  cs«es  w 
Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Louisiana?     Why,   then,  shall  not 
Michigan  be  admitted  on  the  same  principles  s^  ^^^ 
SUtes? 

Sir,  it  would  be  better  and  more  respectful  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  to  reject  their  application,  tbsntosdopt 
the  proposed  amendment,  which  they  can  view  in  no 
other  light  than  an  attempt  to  coerce  and  force  Ihcn  to 
retrace  their  steps,  to  undo  what  they  have  done,  wjo 
fall  back  into  a  Territory.  But  suppose  they  refuse  todo 
this  at  your  bidding.  They  consider  themselves  of^» 
and  do  not  choose  longer  to  remain  under  guardisnw'P^ 
they  QlaJLttk  the  righta  of  freedom,  and  ask  Congi^**^ 
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icknowledg«  tbeir  rights.    They  demand  justice  at  your 
iMods.     The  only  question  properly  before  the  Sen- 
ile 'a  the  admission  of  the  State,  and  that  question  I 
hope  we  shall  meet  directly,  and  decide  it  one  way  or 
the  other.    If  we  reject  them,  it  will  then  remaim  for 
the  people  of  Michigan  to  decide  what  they  will  do  in 
(be  new  situation  in  which  you  will  have  placed  them. 
Torefiise   to  admit,  to  deny  them  justice,  and  then 
to  ondertake  to  prescribe  the  course  of  action  for 
them,  would  be  adding  insult  to  injustice.     If  they  are 
refined  admission,   it  will  be  for  the  people  of  the 
Stite  to  decide  what  course  to  pursue.      If  they  con- 
chide  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  petition  Congress  for 
in  set  similar  to  what  the  amendment  proposes,  it  will 
then  be  in  time  for  us  to  pass  such  a  law.      But  let  us 
lot  ittempt  to  force  them  into  that  course,  but  leave 
them  untrammelled  and  free  to  act  as  in  their  judg- 
■eststhe  exigency  of  circumstances  may  require.    He 
would  not  examine  the  objections  which  had  been  urged; 
they  had  been  explained  in  a  manner  he  thought  satis- 
fietory  and  conclusive  by  the  Senators  from  New  York 
ifld Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  WuoHTandMr.  Buchawait,]  but 
would  notice  briefly  some  new  obstacles  attempted  to 
be  rtiKd  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Ewive.] 
That  Senator  thinks  there  is  a  difficulty  in  this  case 
which  did  not  exist  in  the  admission  of  Tennessee;  he 
«yi  that,  by  the  ordinance,  it  was  left  for  Congress  to 
decide  whether  there  should  be  one  or  two  States  in  the 
Bortbem  division   of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and 
tbit  Michigan  has  decided  this  question  by  fbrming  a 
Stite  oat  of  part  of  the  Territory.      So  far  the  gentle- 
nun  is  correct;  it  does  belong  to  Congress  to  decide 
whether  there  shall  be  one  or  two  States,  and  Michigan, 
ID  fir  as  depends  on  her,  has  decided  that  there  shall 
he  two  States.     She  probably  supposed  that  the  act  of 
Coni^ss  of  1805,  defining  her  limits  and  creating  a 
Territorial  Government,  had,  in  some  measure,  settled 
this  question;  as  that  act  might  be  supposed  to  have 
reference  to  the  ultimate  creation  of  a  State  from  the 
Territory,  and  its  admission  into  the  Union.     But  Mich- 
igui  hu  not  taken  and  could  not  take  this  question  away 
ftom  Congress;  it  is  now  presented,  and  must  be  deci- 
ded in  the  question  of  admission.     By  deciding  to  admit 
^^igsn,  we  of  course  determine  that  the  Territory 
ihiU  compose  two  States,  or  at  least  that  it  shall  not 
>U  be  comprised  in  one  State.      If  the  Senator  or  any 
other  gentleman  thinks  that  the  whole  Territory  ought 
to  be  comprised  in  one  State,  that  would  be  a  sufficient 
NMon  for  voting  against  this  bill.    But  the  same  difficult 
(7  eiisted  in  the  case  of  Tennessee.    By  the  cession,  the 
Territory  southwest  of  Ohio  was  to  be  formed  into  one 
« two  SUtes,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  Congress. 
But  before  Congress  had  acted  on  the  question,  the 
people  of  the  Territory  decided  that  it  should  constitute 
ooe  State  only,  and  formed  a  constitution  extending  over 
we  whole  of  it,  which  Congress  ratified  and  approved, 
ud  thereby  decided  that  there  should  be  but  one  SUte. 
The  esses  are  precisely  parallel. 

But  the  Senator  says  that  it  would  be,  in  substance, 
^  nme  thing  to  refer  the  question  of  the  change  in  the 
bottodaries  to  the  people,  to  be  assented  to  by  them  in 
convention,  as  to  refer  back  the  whole  matter.  The 
difference  would  be  very  great:  in  the  one  case  you 
approve  their  constitution,  and  admit  the  State  into  the 
union,  on  condition  of  a  change  in  its  boundaries,  and 
nbmit  that  question  simply  to  the  people,  for  their 
'Jtent.  It  is  also  said  that  the  constitution  cannot  be 
^^ged,  as  regards  the  boundary,  without  complying 
Vith  the  forms  contained  in  it.  A  very  satisfactory 
^wer  has  been  given  to  this  objection  by  the  Senator 
IhHD  Missouri:  that  there  is  no  act  which  the  people,  by 
*2^  of  their  inherent,  indefeasible,  right  of  power, 
of  sovereignty,  cannot  do.    They  can  change  or  abolish 


their  constitution  in  such  a  way  and  form  as  they  may 
choose.  But  there  is  another  answer.  The  boundary 
is  no  part  of  the  constitution;  to  change  it  is  only  to 
enlarge  or  contract  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  But 
the  constitution  is  in  an  inchoate  state;  the  gentlemen 
regard  it  as  a  nullity,  and  mere  waste  paper.  It  has  been 
formed  as  a  preliminary  step  to  admission  into  the  Union, 
and  is  submitted  to  Congress  for  its  ratification.  If  Con- 
gress proposes  a  change  in  the  boundaries  of  the  State, 
and  make  the  assent  of  the  people  the  condition  of  thpir 
admission,  can  they  not  give  such  assent  in  the.way  we 
may  prescribe?  Can  they  not  do  an  act  which  is  to  give 
force  snd  validity  to  their  constitution?  This  act  is  to 
precede  the  operation  of  the  constitution;  the  provisions 
in  the  instrument  regarding  amendments  can  have  no 
application  to  an  act  to  be  done  before  the  constitution 
goes  into  operation  by  the  admission  of  the  State.  Those 
provisions  can  only  be  applicable  to  amendments  after 
the  State  is  admitted,  ana  the  constitution  is  in  full  force. 
But  even  in  that  case  a  change  in  the  boundary  of  a 
State  does  not  change  its  constitution,  and  has  repeatedly 
been  done  by  the  ordinary  Legislature. 

Mr.  President,  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ohio  seems 
to  condemn  the  proceedings  of  the  people  of  Michigan, 
and  speaks  of  them  as  a  mere  popuUr  movement,  a  sort 
of  revolutionary  measure.  But  the  Senator  is  mistaken; 
their  proceedings  have  been  regular  and  legal.  From 
first  to  last,  all  their  measures  relative  to  admission  into 
the  Union  have  been  authorized  by  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  Territory.  I  think  they  have  acted  with 
propriety;  that  they  have  been  patient  and  forbearing 
under  the  delay,  neglect,  and  what  they  consider  injus- 
tice, which  they  have  experienced. 

I  think  their  course  is  clearly  justifiable;  but  if  there 
is  any  thing  wrong  or  unusual  in  it,  it  is  to  be  attributable 
to  the  neglect  of  Congress.  For  Ihiree  years  tliey  have 
been  rapping  at  your  door,  and  asking  for  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  form  a  constitution,  and  for  admission 
into  the  Union;  but  their  petitions  have  not  been  heeded, 
and  have  been  treated  with  neglect.  Not  being  able  to 
be  admitted  in  the  way  they  sought,  they  have  been 
forced  to  take  their  own  course,  and  stand  upon  their 
rights — rights  secured  to  them  by  the  constitution  and  a 
solemn  irrepeslable  ordinance.  They  have  taken  the 
census  of  the  Territory;  they  have  formed  a  constitution, 
elected  their  officers,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  a 
State  Government  is  ready  to  be  put  in  operation;  they 
are  only  awaiting  your  action.  Having  assumed  this 
attitude,  they  now  demand  admission  as  a  matter  of  right; 
they  demand  it  as  an  act  of  justice  at  your  hands.  Are 
they  now  to  be  repelled,  or  to  be  told  that  they  must 
retrsce  their  steps,  and  come  into  the  Union  in  the  way 
they  at  first  sought  to  do,  but  could  not  obtain  the 
sanction  of  Congress?  Sir,  1  fear  the  consequences  of 
such  a  decision;  I  tremble  at  an  act  of  such  injustice.  - 

There  is  a  point  beyond  which  a  free  people  cannot 
be  driven.  Why  are  the  people  of  Michigan  to  be  vexed 
and  harassed  in  this  way  ?  They  feel  that  they  are  treated 
harshly;  that  great  injustice  is  done  them.  They  have 
been  opposed  and  resisted  in  every  course  they  have 
pursued  to  obtain  admission  into  the  Union;  and  you 
have  now  divided  their  territory,  and  taken  from  them 
a  part  of  it  to  which  they  attach  great  .value.  In  these 
measures  of  opposition  to  Michigan  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  acted  a  prominent  part;  he  has  succeeded  m 
opposing  their  former  applications,  and  in  keeping  them 
out  of  the  Union;  he  has  carried  through  a  bill  to  divide 
their  territory,  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  which  I  will 
not  speak;  but  the  people  of  Michigan  regard  it  as  jtn 
act  of  great  injustice.  Will  the  gentleman  still  persist 
in  his  opposition?  Does  he  wish  to  drive  that  people  to 
desperation;  to  force  them  into  acts  of  violence?  Does 
he  think  that  by  breaking  up  what  has  been  done,  by 
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creating  an  excitement,  and  forcing  the  people  to 
ornnize  their  Goyernment  again,  the  result  may  be 
different  {  that  it  may  be  more  favorable  to  a  certain 
party  or  portion  of  the  population,  which,  he  insinuates, 
took  no  part  in  the  proceedings  in  organizing  the  State 
Government.^  Whatever  may  be  the  object,  such  a 
course  is  fraught  with  much  danger.  Let  us  not  presume 
too  much  in  the  forbearance  of  the  people  un4^  measures 
which,  in  whatever  lig^t  we  may  view  them,  they  will 
regard  as  unjust  and  oppressive.  Who  is  willing  to  be 
responsible  for  an  act  operating  upon  a  whole  people, 
with  their  passions  excited  and  inflamed,  and  calculated 
to  rekindle  the  extinguished  flames,  and  to  produce 
evils  worse  than  the  border  war  which  has  happily 
subsided?  Should  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  pre- 
vail, a  heavy  responsibility  will  rest  somewhere;  and  I 
fear  as  much  of  it  will  fall  on  that  honorable  Senator  as 
he  will  find  it  convenient  to  bear. 

Mr.  BENTON  endeavored  to  throw  the  blame  of  the 
deUy  of  the  admission  of  Michigan  into  the  Union  on 
the  former  majority  of  the  Senate.  They  had  from  time 
to  time  put  off  the  act  to  authorize  Michigan  to  form  a 
State  Government,  because  its  boundary  on  the  Ohio 
side  had  not  been  settled.  Mr.  B.  thought  it  was  not  to 
be  borne,  that  now,  when  the  question  of  boundary  on 
Ohio  M  about  to  be  settled,  Michigan  should  not  be 
admitted  at  once  into  the  Union,  aAer  so  vigorous  an 
attempt,  occasioned  by  so  long  a  delay.  He  maintained 
that  there  was  nothing  of  a  revolutionary  character  in 
the  measures  of  Michigan,  and  that  there  would  be 
nothing  revolutionary  in  the  direct  dissolution  of  the 
Government,  by  the  people  assembled,  as  by  their  dele- 
gates in  original  conventions. 

Mr.  PRENTISS  said  the  proceedings  of  Michigan  on 
this  subject  had  been  irregular  from  the  beginning,  and 
on  some  points  contrary  to  law.  He  noticed  a  number 
of  particulars  to  this  effect.  He  insisted  on  the  impor- 
tance of  pursuing  the  ordinary  and  regular  course. 
.  Mr.  WRIGHT  proposed  to  amend  the  bill  so  that 
Michigan  might  be  considered  a  member  of  the  Union 
as  soon  as  it  should  give  its  assent,  by  convention,  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DAVIS  said  (in  subsUnce)  the  Senate  is  now 
agreed  in  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  this  bill,  which  pro- 
poses to  admit  Michigan  into  the  Union  with  the  new 
boundaries  assigned  to  her  by  it,  upon  her  assent  to  the 
same  by  her  Legislature,  ought  not  to  pass  without 
amendment;  for  all  now  agree  that  such  an  assent,  to  be 
valid,  must  come  from  the  people.  It  is,  therefore! 
proposed  to  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  require  such  assent 
by  a  convention  of  delegates  elected  for  that  sole  purpose. 
It  is  now  evening,  and  the  Senate  fatigued;  and  he 
feared  the  destiny  of  the  measure,  in  its  present  form, 
was  too  certain.  He  could  not,  however,  give  his  final 
vote  without  an  attempt  to  put  the  bill  into  a  shape  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  policy  of  the  United  Sutes  and  to  the 
interests  of  the  Territory.  There  is  an  admitted  neces- 
sity for  a  convention.  Those  who  are  anxious  to  hurry 
the  measure  to  its  end  allow  it,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  a  portion  of  the  population,  which  is  embraced 
by  the  boundaries  contained  in  the  constitution  made  by 
the  convention  of  Michigan,  is  now  assigned  by  us  to 
Ohio  and  Indiana.  If  these  people  voted  for  delegates, 
or  aided  in  making  this  constitution,  then  it  is  not  a  con- 
stitution made  by  Michigan  alone,  nor  can  we  know 
what  the  result  would  have  been  if  Michigan  alone  had 
acted  on  the  question:  it  might  have  been  different.  It 
is  the  collected  judgment  of  Michigan  alone  that  we 
look  for.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  added  a  terri- 
tory, west  of  the  lake,  equal  to  one  half  of  all  the  terri- 
tory embraced  by  the  constitution,  making  the  State  one 
third,  at  least,  larger  than  the  constitution  makes  it. 
The  inhabitants  on  this  territory  were  not  represented 


in  the  convention,  and  had  no  voice  io  making  the  oob« 
stitution.  They  are,  doubtless,  few  in  number,  but  we 
know  not  what  their  counsels  and  strength  might  hare 
accomplished,  and  it  is  very  clear  they  ought  to  be 
heard.  In  a  word,  we  have  assigned  new  boundaries, 
by  which  we  have  excluded  some  territory,  and  added 
a  Urge  tract  of  country.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  tbsn 
that  a  State  cannot,  by  its  LegisUture,  diminish  or  en- 
large its  territory.  The  Lej^isUture  of  Michigan  cannot, 
therefore,  settle  this  question.  Hence  the  neccsMty  of 
so  amending  the  bill  as  to  submit  the  matter  to  a  odd- 
vention  of  the  people  residing  within  the  new  bounds- 
ries,  whether  they  will  assent  to  these  boundaries,  sod 
make  their  constitution  conform  to  them. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  find  on  this  point  great  unaninity, 
and  that  the  thought  of  forcing  a  State  into  the  Unioa 
by  an  assent  of  a  legislative  body  to  its  boundaries  ii 
abandoned. 

But  the  mover  proposes  that  the  convention  shall  be 
called  for  this  sole  purpose,  meaning,  doubtless,  that  if 
the  people  of  Michigan  shall  alter  their  conatitution  in 
any  other  respect,  they  should  not  be  admitted  into  the 
Union.     I  am,  sir,  for  striking  out  this  limitation,  and 
leaving  the  whole  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  people. 
There  Is  an  obvious  impropriety  io  restraining  their  sc- 
tion;  it  implies  a  distrust,  a  want  of  confidence,  which 
I,  for  one,  do  not  feel.     If  they  are  content  with  the  in- 
strument as  it  is,  so  be  it;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
think  it  expedient  to  modify,  why  tie  them  down  to  this 
single  alteration?    I  do  not  hke  the  mode  in  which 
Michigan  haa  conducted  this  business.     She  has  assumed 
rights  that  all  agree  are  not  well  founded,  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  tliat  she  stands  in  an  embarrassing  posture. 
She  claimed  to  be  a  State  before  she  could  be  one.  She 
has  acted  as  such  without  authority.     She  has  elected 
Senators,  when  our  constitution  provides  that  they  shall 
be  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  the  States,  snd  by  no 
other  authority.     She  had  no  such  Legislature.    She 
has  elected  a  Representative,  when  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  allows  none  but  the  people  of  Ststes 
to  elect  representatives,  and  none  to  vote  for  such  a 
person  except  those  who  are  qualified  to  vote  for  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  LegisUture.    If  she 
claim  rights  under  this  constitution,  aa  she  does  when 
she  claims  to  be  represented  here,  then  she  must  be  not 
only  a  State,  but  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  over 
which  the  constitution  spreads  itself;  but  we  all  agree 
she  is  not,  or  we  should  not  be  making  provisions  by  ls«r 
for  her  admission. 

This  shows   that    her   proceedings    need  revising* 
There  is  not  only  propriety  in  it,  but  a  clear  necessity 
for  it«    I  am  therefore  for  atriking  out  so  much  of  the 
amendment  as  confines  the  action  of  the  proposed  cos- 
vention  to  the  boundaries  alone,  and  leaving  the  whole 
matter  to  her  deliberate  judgment,  to  be  disposed  ofss 
the  people  in  their  wisdom  shall  deem  expedient    She 
will  have  ample  time  to  modify  her  constitution,  and  to 
prepare  for  and  participate  in  the  coming  presidential 
election.    She  will  be  here  ready  for  admission  at  the 
coming  term  of  Congress;  and  if  there  be  objections  to 
that,  as  postponing  the  day  too  far^  then,  under  the  p^' 
culiar  circumstances  which  exist,  let  her,  upon  agreeing 
to  the  boundaries,  come  in  at  once.    I  will  extend  to 
her  my  confidence,  and  trust  her  to  make  such  amend- 
ments as  she  may  deem  necessary,    in  doing  this,  we 
hazard  no  more  than  occurs  almost  every  year;  for  States 
amend,  alter,  and  modify  their  constitutions  at  PJ^f^lJ^ 
and,  if  you  deny  her  the  right  now,  she  will  do  it  if  fp 
please  as  soon  as  you  have  admitted  her.    I  do  not  nke 
the  precedent;  but,  as  things  are,  I  have  no  difficulty  » 
giving  her  my  confidence  by  anticipation,  for  1  sn  >|^' 
ious  she  should  become  one  of  the  family  as  soon  tf  *"^ 
can  with  any  propriety. 
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If  this  amendinent  succeed,  then  severml  others  will 
beeqittlly  necessary;  for  we  connot  legislate  Senators 
tod  Kepresentatives  into  their  seats  unless  they  are  con- 
ititutionslly  elected.  Instead,  therefore,  of  providing, 
IS  thif  bill  does,  for  the  admission  of  certain  persons  said 
worn  to  be  elected  to  seats  in  the  two  Houses,  it  should 
proride,  if  any  provision  is  necessary,  that  Michigan 
ibtll  htfe  simply  the  right  of  representation  in  both 
bnnebes  of  Congress.  The  inquiry  has'been  put  by  the 
Seottor  from  New  Jersey,  [Mr.  Souteabb,]  and  I  have 
betrd  no  one  answer  it,  how  can  you,  by  law,  assign 
KiU  to  these  individuals?  The  constitution  forbids  this 
coarse,  because  it  says  we  shall  pursue  another.  It  de- 
dsres  that  each  House  shall  be  the  exclusive  judge  of 
the  election  of  its  members.  This  right  cannot  be  su- 
perseded by  a  sutute,  for  joint  action  is  substantially 
forbidden. 

But  there  is  a  greater  difficulty  than  tbis^  There  can 
be  no  State  Legislature  without  a  State,  and  no  Senators 
vithout  a  l>«gislature.  There  can  be  no  Representative 
nalen  elected  by  the  people  of  a  SUte  qualified  to  vote 
for  representatives  to  the  most  numerous  branch  of  its 
Legislstitre.  How,  then,  can  the  Legislature  of  a  Ter- 
ritory make  Senators,  or  the  people  of  a  Territory  make 
I  Representative?  And  can  we  by  a  law  supersede  the 
cowtitotion^  Can  we  make  a  law  that  Wisconsin  shall 
bwe  Representatives  and  Senators  here?  We  cannot, 
beciuse  the  constitution  forbids  it.  If  they  elect  them, 
Md  send  them  here,  can  we  by  law  receive  them?  Is 
not  this  just  what  this  biN  proposes  to  do?  Michigan  is 
idnitted  to  be  only  a  Territory.  I  entreat  the  Senate 
toleiTc  the  whole  matter  open  to  the  people  of  Michi- 
Kwif  and  to  leave  it  open  in  the  most  favorable  way  to 
JKure  to  them  all  their  rights  and  privileges,  both  in 
*«  body  and  in  the  coming  elections.  Let  them  pre- 
«nt  persons  here  who  come  in  according  to  the  consti- 
!«««».  Do  not  tie  her  hands,  and  thus  force  yourself 
to  receive  men  who  are  not  elected  by  a  State,  but  by  a 
Territory. 

If  these  amendments  cannot  be  made,  I  cannot  vote 
w  the  bill,  though  I  shall  vote  against  it  with  great  re- 
■Wwce,  for  I  sincerely  desire  her  admission. 

After  concluding  his  remarks,  the  amendments,  on 
■o<»on  of  Mr.  DAVIS,  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  MANGUM, 

The  Senate  adjourned. 

Thubsdat,  Mabch  31. 

OHIO  RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr.  MORRIS,  af^er  presenting  some  petitions  on  the 
•iib|ectof  the  Cumberland  road,  said:  I  have  another 
Pttitwo  to  present,  which  I  shall  ask  to  lay  on  the  table, 
wd  move  that  it  be  printed.  It  is  a  preamble  and  res- 
ohitions  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
Jf  Ohio,  instracting  the  Senators  from  that  SUte  to  vote^ 
jorezpanging  from  the  journals  of  this  body  the  resolu- 
tion passed  in  March,  1834^  condemnatory  of  the  Presi-^^ 
«nt  for  the  removal  of  the  deposites  from  the  Bank  of 
we  United  States.  These  resolutions  were  passed  by 
«e  Ohio  Legislature  early  in  January  last,  and  I  re- 
^ed  an  official  copy  some  time  daring  that  month.  I 
wve  thus  long  delayed  presenting  them,  in  hopes  they 
•wild  reach  your  table  through  another  channel.  On 
yesterday  morning  I  received  a  number  of  other  resolu- 
IJ^  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  our  State.  Copies 
<"  a  like  kind  my  honorable  colleague  seized  the  first 
"*">«it  aAer  the  reading  of  the  journal  to  present.  "  1 
*u  highly  gratified  for  his  attention  and  respect  to  our 
°||>te,  and  not  only  for  the  prompt  manner,  but  the 
^^rfulness  with  which  he  presented  these  resolutions) 
'■»  I  felt  quite  sure  that  now  the  resolutions  of  instrac- 
tKNi  from  Ohio  would  be  also  presented,  and  myself  re- 


lieved  from  the  performance  of  this  duty;  but,  sir,  I  was 
sadly  disappointed.  My  honorable  colleague  did  not 
find  it  convenient  for  him  to  present  them.  He  no 
doubt  has  his  reasons  for  not  doing  so.  Probably  he 
has  not  received  from  the  Governor  of  the  State  a  cer- 
tified copy.  If  this  be  the  case,  he  is  unquestionably 
excusable;  but,  if  a  copy  has  reached  him,  and  it  is  his . 
wish  to  present  it,  I  will  most  cheerfully  return  the  one 
I  have,  and  give  him  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to 
this  body  the  one  in  his  possession  at  any  time  he  may 
think  proper. 

It  now  becomes  my  duty,  (said  Mr.  M.,)  a  duty  I  owe 
to  the  State  and  the  country,  to  present  them.  I  take 
this  occasion  to  say,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact, 
that  these  resolutions  express  the  sentiments  of  a  vast. 
majority  of  the  people  of  Ohio.  1  venture  this  opinion . 
without  fear  of  a  successful  contradiction!  for  it  will  be 
remembered  that,  during  the  session  of  Congress  which 
has  so  appropriately  received  the  name  of  the  panic 
session,  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture,  instructing  their  Senators  in  Congress  to  aid  in . 
sustaining  the  President  in  the  removM  of  the  public 
money  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  to  op- 
pose a  recharter  of  that  institution.  We  were  then  told, 
with  great  confidence,  that  the  General  Assembly  had  alto- 
gether mistaken  the  opinion  and  wishes  of  their  own 
constiutents,  and  those  upon  whom  resolutions  of  this 
kind  were  designed  to  operate  took  an  appeal  from  the 
constituent  body  to  the  people  at  large;  and,  to  influence 
the  public  judgment,  the  people  were  told  that,  should 
the  deposites  not  be  restored  and  the  bank  recharted,  a. 
most  deleterious  effect  upon  the  trade,  prosperity,  and 
welfare  of  the  country  would  be  the  consequence;  that, 
in  fact,  it  would  make  our  <*  canals  a  solitude  and  our 
lakes  a  desert  waste  of  waters.''  The  long,  loud,  vehe- 
ment, and  repeated  denunciations  of  the  President  for 
his  act  in  removing  the  deposites,  the  fearful  forebo- 
dings so  strongly  and  eloquently  urged  on  this  floor  to. 
thejatal  issue  of  that  act,  all  coming  in  aid  of  the  means 
used  by  the  bank  in  producing  distress  in  the  country, 
took  some  effect,  and  operated  for  a  moment  on  the 
public  mind  in  Ohio.  It  threw  into  each  branch  of  the 
General  Assembly  for  that  year  a  small  majority  op- 
posed to  the  administration,  but  even  that  General  As- 
sembly, elected,  as  it  wa^  under  the  full  pressure  of 
bank  power  and  panic  speeches,  had  not  the  temerity 
to  instruct  the  delegation  in  Congress  from  Ohio  to  vote 
either  for  a  restoration  of  the  deposites,  or  a  recharter 
of  the  bank;  they  well  knew  that  such  instructions 
would  be  a  violations  of  the  public  will,  and  they  stHI, 
in  appearance  at  least,  paid  so  much  regard  to  that,  that 
they  did  not  attempt  it,  but  contented  themselves  with  a 
bare  repeal  or  rescinding  of  the  resolutions  passed  on  that 
subject  at  the  previous  session,  and  thus,  in  order  to  save 
themselves  and  friends,  indirectW  denied  the  right  of  in- 
struction by  the  Legislatures  of  their  Senators  in  Con- 
gress. The  appeal  to  the  people  was  then  perfected, 
and  the  issue  thus  made  fairly  presented  to  the  voters  of 
Ohio  to  be  tried  at  the  election  held  in  October  U»t;  and 
what  has  been  the  verdict?  A  solemn  decision  that  the 
right  of  instruction  exists  in  the  Legislature,  and  that 
Senators  are  bound  to  obey.  That  verdict  is  recorded, 
and  judgment  pronounced  in  the  resolutions  I  now  offer. 
But,  sir,  that  judgment  has  also  been  reviewed  and  re- 
affirmed, and  IS  presented  here  with  a  double  force,  not 
only  as  the  opinion  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  indi- 
vidually considered,  but  as  required  by  the  people  of 
Ohio  at  the  hands  of  their  representatives  (as  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  rightfully  declared)  in  the  passage  of 
these  resolutions.  It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  this 
high  and  solemn  mandate  will  not  be  entirely  disn^gard- 
ed,  and  the  requirement  of  the  General  Assembly  alto- 
gether useless.    The  obligation  that  a  Senator. is  under 
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to  his  own  State,  and  the  duty  he  owes,  are  of  too  sa- 
cred a  character  to  be  lightly  dispensed  with.     Diso- 
bedience by  a  Senator  to  the  instructions  and  require- 
ments of  his  State,  as  expressed  by  her  Legpislature,  is 
a  deep  and  festering  wound  in  the  vital  principles  of  our 
institutions,  which,  if  not  speedily  cured,  will  soon  as- 
sume a  fatal  ulcer.     It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  total  ab- 
rogation of  the  doctrine  that  the  legislative  body  is  the 
true  representation  of  State  sovereignty.     And  it  gives 
to  the  Senator,  for  the  time  being,  all  the  attributes  of 
despotism,  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  his  own  will  and 
authority,  without  accountability.    But,  sir,  could  any 
dne  for  a  moment  entertain  such  doctrine,  and  deny  to 
the  Legislature  the  right  of  instructing  Senators  of  their 
States,  yet,  in  this  case,  the  resolutions  offered  have  an- 
other and  different  support,  little  inferior  to  the  legisla- 
tive body  itself,  and  probably  more  conclusive  to  the 
real  sentiment  of  the  people  on  this  important  subject. 
The  convention  which  met  at  Columbus,  on  the  8th  of 
January  last,  composed  of  about  five  hundred  members, 
representing  upwards  of  sixty  counties,  being  nearly 
the  whole  number  in  the  State,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
passed  a  resolution  in  the  following  words:  «  Retohed, 
That  we  regard  the  right  of  instruction  as  the  sheet  an- 
chor, the  main  pillar  of  our  freedom,  and  that  we  are 
determined   never  to  surrender  it,  but  to  the  last  to 
ttand  by  it.    Convinced,  as  we  thoroughly  are,  that  it  is 
only  by  the  frequent  and  rigid  exercise  of  this  invaluable 
privilege  that  the  democratic  character  of  this  Govern- 
nent  can  be  preserved,  we  believe  the  agent  who  dis- 
obeys to  be  unworthy  the  confidence  of  his  constituents, 
and  that  he  ought  to  resign  his  seat."    It  is  true,  this 
convention  was  composed  of  men  friendly  to  the  present 
Administration;  and  as  a  doubt  no  longer  exists  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  Ohio  are  of  the  same  opinion, 
the  convention  thus  reaffirming  the  principle!  of  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  must  satisfy 
every  man  that  Ohio  requires  her  Senators  to  vote  as 
instructed  by  the  Legislature.     But,  sir,  this  is  not  all| 
we  had  another  convention,  a  grand  whig  convention, 
held  on  the  twenty-second  of  February  last,  and  they 
claim  that  a  number  of  returning  prodigals  had  come 
into  their  ranks,  and  the  great  ox,  instead  of  the  fatted 
calf,  was  killed,  and  they  had  much  rejoicing;  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  opposition  to  the  adminis- 
tration was  their  watchword;  and  while  they  boast  of 
having  far  outnumbered  the  former  convention,  they 
did  not  open  their  lips  on   the  subject  of  the  resolutions 
of  instruction  passed  by  the  General  Assembly.     In  the 
pride  of  their  strength,  they  were  endeavoring  to  catch 
the  popular  gale,  and  well  knew  that  opposition  to  those 
resolutions  would  prove  their  overthrow.     I  have  before 
me  a  paper  containing  an  account  of  their  proceeding, 
and  I  find  no  resolution,  pro  or  con.,  on  the  subject  of  m- 
ftruction  to  Senators  here.     This  silence  is  evidence  of 
approval  by  our  political  opponents  in  Ohio,  or  that  they 
well  knew  that  the  people  of  that  State  strongly  dis- 
approved of  the  condemnatory  resolution  passed  by  the 
Senate.     This  exciting  subject  had  occupied  public  at- 
tention.    Almost  every  man  in  Ohio  had  thought  and 
conversed  on  the  question,  and  the  whig  convention,  no 
doubt,  would  have  used  it  to  their  advantage,  if  in  their 
power. 

'  Under  this  highly  responsible  situation,  are  we  called 
to  act  and  vote;  and  the  great  question  is,  shall  we  do 
our  own  will,  or  the  will  of  that  sovereign  power  which 
sent  us  here?  It  is  a  hopeless  warfare  to  be  contending 
against  our  States;  it  is  a  kind  of  moral  treason,  for  which, 
Booner  or  later,  we  must  expect  to  suffer  the  penalty;  it 
is  wisdom,  then,  for  us  to  make  our  submission  at  once; 
and  when  we  are  called  to  vote  on  the  resolutions  offer- 
ed by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  that  we  vote  in  their 
fkvor.     I  have  now  strong  hopes  that  Ohio  will  be  united 


in  her  vote  here  on  this  important  question.  Her  Sena- 
tors appear  to  pay  the  highest  respect  to  the  resolutions 
of  her  Legislature.  I  hope  the  one  I  now  offer  vill 
not  form  an  exception  to  our  general  conduct.  Can  we 
refuse  our  obedience  on  the  ground  that  this  resolution 
requires  an  unconstitutional  act?  We  ought  to  pause 
before  we  nuke  this  excuse,  and  well  distrust  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  own  opinion,  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  that  of  the  opinion  of  our  State,  repeatedly,  and 
I  may  add,  almost.  If  not  entirely,  unanimously  express- 
ed, not  only  of  our  own  State,  but  of  twelve  SUtes,  while 
not  a  single  State  has  expressed  a  contrary  opinion.  It 
is  the  opmion  of  the  State,  and  not  the  individual  agent» 
that  ought  to  be  known  and  felt  here.  If  the  agent  is 
unable,  from  conscientious  motives,  to  express  that  opin- 
ion, his  path  of  duty  is  plain  before  him. 

Mr.  EWING,  of  Ohio,  addressed  the  Senate  to  the 
following  effect: 

Mr.  President:  I  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate 
while  I  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  writtea 
paper  just  read  by  my  honorable  colleague.  Yhat  psper 
seems,  from  its  import,  to  have  been  drawn  up  and  de- 
sigfned  to  exhibit  a  brief  schedule  of  my  past  misdeeds 
in  the  Senate,  accompanied  with  suitable  reprehemio& 
therefor:  likewise  to  furnish  me  with  all  the  further  in- 
structions  that  are  necessary  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
I  shall  deport  myself,  and  the  votes  that  1  shall  gire 
while  here;  and,  by  way  of  giving  the  necessary  and 
proper  sanction  to  the  whole,  something  is  indicated 
about  the  penalty  that  1  incur  if  I  fail  to  obey  the  Legis- 
lature, or  if  I  disregard  my  honorable  colleague's  ad- 
monitions. All  this  is,  doubtless,  very  well  meant;  it  is 
certainly  drawn  up  with  much  care,  and  ought  therefore 
to  be  treated  with  very  great  respect. 

My  honorable  colleague  was  disappointed  that  I  did 
not  present  the  resolutions  of  our  Legislature,  instruct- 
ing me  to  vote  for  defacing  and  mutilating  the  journata 
of  the  Senate.     I  can  explain  to  him  why  I  did  not: 
first,  let  it  be  observed,  that  those  instructions  were 
directed  to  ourselves,  not  to  the  Senate;  it  wm  a  paper 
not  regularly  to  be  presented — a  paper,  indeed,  which 
could  be  received  only  as  a  naatter  of  courtesy.    I  there- 
fore was  not  bound  to  present  that  paper  by  that  prin- 
ciple which  requires  me  to  present  petitions  and  roemo- 
rials  so    addressed;  it  was  a  mere   matter  of  choice 
whether  I  should  or  should  not  present  it;  and  as,  in  my 
judgment,  it  reflected  no  honor  upon  a  State  whose 
reputation  I  have  mqch  at  heart,  I  did  not  obtrude  it 
here  upon  the  notice  of  this  body.     If  these  reasons  had 
not  been  sufficient  to  prevent  my  offering  that  P^Pf*'* 
there  were  others  that  would  have  had  some  wei^t. 
I  did  not  like  its  contents,  and  could  feel  no  pride  or 
pleasure  in  being  the  organ  through  which  it  wtf  coa- 
municated  here.     I  knew  the  case  to  be  different  with 
my  honorable  colleague,  and  I  would  not  therefore  take 
upon  myself  an  unpleasant  task  in  order  to  deprive  hini 
of  a  very  pleasant  one.     It  would  have  been  absirsciing 
too  much  from  the  general  sum  of  human  happiness  to 
have  done  so. 

I  did  indeed  wonder  that  my  honorable  colleagwc 
delayed  its  presentation  so  long.  I  supposed  ^**.||* 
was  waiting  for  sotne  occasion  on  which  he  could  bring 
them  in  with  proper  effect,  when  all  circumstances  wouw 
conspire  to  give  it  due  eclat,  and  that  the  most  favorable 
occasion  hoped  for  had  not  yet  arrived.  Such  was  iny 
impression,  when  once  or  twice  I  gave  it  a  passing  thoogWi 
I  did  not  then  know,  or  suppose,  that  my  coHeague  et 
pected  or  wished  that  they  should  be  presented  by  jny 
hand,  or  that  he  was  preparing  or  compiling  a  •"  V 
philippic  to  read  against  me  in  the  Senate  on  its  P'^" ' 
ation.  I  cannot,  1  confess,  charge  him  with  ^  |^ 
precipitation.  He  has  had  time  enough  to  gitre  tbe  u»^ 
polish   to  his  much-labored    production.     As  \^ 
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MBorals  which  I  had  the  honor  to  present  yesterday, 
Ibcy  were  received  by  me  with  the  morning's  mail.  1 
flineed  them  over,  and  found  that  they  requested  us  to 
is  things  that  must  have  their  origin  before  committees 
of  one  or  the  other  House.  As  I  did  not  disapprove  of 
the  object  of  any  of  them,  I,  in  good  faith,,  took  the  most 
ipeedy  mode  of  bringing  them  before  the  Senate. 
ThcM,  Mr.  President,  are  the  reasons  why  I  presented 
the  one  set  of  papers,  and  not  the  other. 

But,  if  I  agree  to  the  doctrine  that  the  Legislature,  or 
nthera  party  in  the  Legislature  of  my  State,  have  a 
right  to  instruct  me,  and  to  require  obedience,  it  does 
Nt  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  my  colleague 
kis  the  same  right«  and  I  believe  the  Legislature  have 
sot  traniferred  their  power  over  me  to  him  { at  least,  I  have 
leceived  from  them  no  directions  to  obey  him.  I  must, 
therefore,  and  with  very  great  respect,  decline  obedi- 
caee  to  the  mandates  of  my  honorable  colleague,  and 
be  will  sJso  excuse  me  if  I  decline  being  intimidated  by 
bii  threats. 

Mj  colleague  has  referred  to  instructions  heretofore 
given  ne  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  which  I  refused  to 
^hey,  and  he.  quotes  these  instructions  as  the  verdict 
ipon  the  appeal  which  I  then  took  to  the  people  from 
the  Legislature. 

He  is  right  in  saying  that  I  took  such  appeal,  but  he 
ii  vroBg  in  averring  that  this  is  the  verdict  upon  it.  I 
<H  sir,  when  instructed  by  a  party  in  the  Legislature 
flfl833-'i  to  surrender  my  judgment  to  the  will  of  the 
Bncutive,  and  become  the  mere  instrument  of  power, 
iastesd  of  the  manly  representative  of  a  free  people— I 
did  refuse  to  disgrace  myself  and  my  State  by  obedience 
to  aieh  mandate,  and  I  did  appeal  distinctly  and  directly 
to  the  people,  to  pronounce  apon  the  propriety  of  my 
^oone.  The  result  was  not  an  affirmation  of  the  in- 
itractioos,  not  the  mandate  repeated— -go  and  be  a  slave — 
hot  a  Legislature  was  returned  who,  by  a  large  majority, 
Kicinded  in  1834-'5  the  instructions  of  the  former  year, 
vhjeh  I  had  disregarded. 

Now,  sir,  I  supposed,  and  my  friends  supposed,  that 
theie  was  an  end  of  this  matter.  Judgment  had  been 
prsoounced  upon  the  subject  by  the  sovereign  power, 
*Bti  few,  if  any,  within  the  scope  of  my  acquaintance, 
AT  BO  far  as  I  have  heard,  raised  the  question  again  at 
we  elections  in  1835.  It  was  not  the  question  upon  which 
that  election  turned.  How,  then,  can  my  colleague 
*jiQ ft  prepared  paper  like  this  which  he  has  read, 
*aere  there  ought  to  be  accuracy,  how  can  he  say  that 
we  instructions  of  1835-'6  are  the  judgment  of  the 
people  on  the  appeal  so  taken  two  years  before? 

Ai  to  the  instructions  which  are  now  presented  and 
i*<d  upon  your  table,  I  shall  obey  or  not,  according  to 
^  own  best  judgment,  and  I  shall,  if  other  duties  do 
^  too  much  press  upon  my  time,  give  the  reasons  which 
*i|l  induce  the  course  I  may  pursue.  If  any  one  in- 
quired of  me'  now,  who  had  a  right  to  an  answer,  as  to 
vfaat  that  course  will  be,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  give  it; 
^  you  may  rest  assured,  sir,  of  this:  it  will  be  open, 
"^nly,  and  independent.  I  will  do  no  weak,  or  criminal, 
^  dishonorable  act.  I  will  not,  in  obedience  to  any 
dictition,  violate  my  oath  as  Senator,  or  join  in  degra- 
^ng  the  body  to  which  I  belong,  in  short,  sir,  1  shall 
*^in  this  matter,  not  as  a  passive  tool  of  a  party,  but  as 
h^mes  the  representative  of  an  honest,  manly,  and 
■dependent  people. 

Mr-  MORRIS,  in  reply,  said  that  he  had  not  the  least 
expectation  that  he  should  be  called  on  for  any  ezplana- 
||on,  or  be  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  reply  to  any 
^hing  that  should  be  said  by  his  colleague  by  way  of 
cxeute  or  otherwise (  but  he  had  found  himself  mistaken; 
^^  the  matter  which  he  had  offered  was  overlooked,  to 
S«t  at  the  manner  in  which  the  act  was  done;  and  his 
coUesgue  appeared  so  much  affected  by  it,  that  he  had 
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entirely  misunderstood  or  misrepresented  (no  doubt  un- 
intentionally) what  he  (Mr.  M.)  had  said;  and  his  looking 
at  a  paper  was  made  cause  of  loud  complaint.    He  would 
now  endeavor  to  set  his  colleague  right,  by  speaking  ver* 
bally.     It  was  true,  Mr.  M.  said,  that  he  had  been  a  n- 
lent  member  in  that  body,  almost  entirely;  so  tliat  his 
friends  here  and  elsewhere  had,  in  a  good  degree,  cen- 
sured him;  that  he  heard    many  arguments  which  he 
thought  both  weak  and  fallacious;  but  he  had  refrained 
from  speaking  while  there  were  so  many  gentlemen  wil- 
ling to  speak,  and  far  more  competent  to  the  task  than 
he  was.     But  his  colleague  ought  not  to  suppose  that^ 
because  he  had  been  silent,  he  could  not  defend  any 
position  he  assumed,  if  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do 
SO;  he  had  never,  heretofore  attempted,  nor  should  he 
now  endeavor,  to  talk  himself  into  notice;  he  relied  om 
the  truth  and  justice  of  the  case,  and  the  good  and  sound 
understanding  of  the  American  people,  to  make  the  ap^ 
plication;  and  he  would  remind  his  colleague  that  politiP 
cians  were  sometimes  so  unfortunate  as  to  talk  them- 
selves into  a  very  unfavorable  notice;  that  their  very 
words  might  become  a  desert  waste,     f  lis  colleague  had 
complained,  almost  in  the  language  of  wo,  that  he  had 
coolly  and  deliberately  written,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
with  much  time  and  care,  and  now  read  to  him,  a  lectura 
for  not  obeying  the  instructions  of  the  Legislature  of 
his    State,  and  for  not  presenting  these  resolutions, 
when   the  General  Assembly  had  not  required  of  him 
such  presentation;  and  he  had  done  so  because  he  had 
no  doubt  it  gave  him  (Mr.  M.)  much  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting them.  Mr.  M.  said  his  colleague  did  not  well  un» 
derstand  or  know  him,  when  he  supposed  that  the  pre* 
senting  these  resolutions  had  given   him  any  peculiar 
pleasure.    1 1  was  true  that  it  always  afforded  him  pleasure 
do  his  duty;  but  he  could  assure  not  only  his  colleagaa 
but  the  Senate,  that  he  had  detained  those  resolutionaa 
long  time  in  his  possession,  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
find  their  way  into  that  body,  as  he  had  before  mid, 
through  some  other  channel.     Other  resolutions,  of  a 
like  character,  had  been  presented;  and  he  would  ask  by 
whom?  and  leave  his  colleague  to  make  his  own  answer, 
and  exercise  his  own  reflection  on  the  question,  but  he  con* 
feased  he  was  somewhat  surprised  that  his  colleague,  on 
yesterday,  at  the  very  first  moment  that  it  was  in  order  to 
do  so,  presented  the  resolutions  that  had  been  forwarded 
us  from  Ohio  on  various  subjects,  and  leaving  this,  the 
most  important  on^,  still  unpresented.   He  was  perfectly 
willing  his  colleague  should  have  the  honor  of  present* 
ing  to  the  Senate  all  the  papers  sent  here  by  his  State. 
He  would  never  attempt  to  snatch  a  single  leaf  from  his 
brow;  but  he  did  think  that  it  was  unkind,  if  not  unjust, 
in  his  colleague,  not  to  present  all,  when  in  his  power 
to  do  so.     And  when  he  had  seen  and  felt  this  act  of  un* 
kindness,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  duty 
on  his  own  part  longer  to  wait  on  his  colleague,  and  ha 
had  hastily  thrown  his  ideas  on  paper,  to  prevent  misb 
representation  here  or  elsewhere,  and  had  recurred  to 
them  as  full  notes  of  what  he  said.    But  it  was  strange^ 
indeed,  that  a  serious  charge  should  be  made  here  for 
reading  a  paper;  but  he  (Mr.  M.)  well  understood  what 
was  intended.      Its  effect  abroad  was  no  doubt  hoped 
for;  but  it  would  be  a  vain  hope  where  it  was  expected 
to  be  most  operative.      But  why  attempt  to  evade  the 
facts  by  a  charge  against  the  manner  of  delivering,  if  bit 
remarks  had  been  coolly  and  carefully  prepared,  as  bis 
colleague  had  erroneously  been  led  to  believe?    if  they 
are  not  facts,  thty  can  be  as  easily  contradicted  and 
overthrown,  when  delivered  in  one  form  as  another^ 
and,  said  Mr.  M.,  I  call  on  my  honorable  colleague,  if  the 
fact  be  not  correct,  to  at  once  deny  it;  it  would  gpve 
him  pleasure  to  be  corrected;  and  if  his  reasoning  was 
not  correct,  refute  it.       He   had   no  other    o!>ject 
but  that  right  and  justice  should  take  place;  but  it 
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was  rather  a  small  matter  to  evade  a  charge  on  the 
rround  that  it  was  read  from  a  paper,  when  it  might 
nave  been  verbally  made.  His  colleague  had  said  he 
had  not  presented  this  paper,  because  the  paper  itself 
did  not  require  him  to  do  soi  at  least,  that  was  assigned 
as  one  reason.  He  would  call  on  his  colleague  to  say, 
if  the  same  reason  did  not  exist  as  to  all  the  papers  and 
resolutions  he  had  offered  on  yesterday  to  the  Senate; 
and  why  it  was  that  distinction  should  be  made  between 
acts  of  the  same  kind;  why  one  paper  should  be  pre- 
sented without  such  request,  and  another  withheld  on 
that  account. 

[Mr.  Ewiire  here  rose,  and  was  understood  to  say 
that  none  of  the  papers  contained  any  special  request 
that  they  should  be  presented,  and  he  considered  it  dis- 
cretionary whether  he  should  or  should  not  present  them.] 

Mr.  M.  continued.  He  was  glad  of  the  explanation; 
discretion  was  sometimes  the  better  part  of  valor.  We 
•re  willing  to  make  a  record  here  of  all  these  acts  of  our 
Legislature  sent  us,  but  those  which  operate  on  ourselves; 
this  he  considered  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to- 
wards the  State,  against  which  he  protested.  But,  said 
he,  I  am  charged  with  having  neglected  to  state  that  the 
appeal  which  his  colleague  admitted  he  bad  taken  had 
i>een  decided  in  his  favor. 

Mr.  M.  said  that,  if  he  was  to  unfortunate  as  not  to  be 
able  to  make  himself  understood  by  his  colleague,  when 
he  had  charged  him  with  reading  deliberately  from  a 
paper,  he  had  little  hope  of  better  success  now;  but  he 
would  assure  his  colleague  that  he  had  said,  and  he  now 
repeated  it,  that,  under  the  influence  of  panic  speeches, 
aided  by  the  means  and  power  of  the  bank,  operating 
like  an  electrical  shock  on  the  people,  it  threw  into  the 
Ohio  Legislature  a  small  majority  of  the  gentleman's  po- 
litical friends;  but  even  they  did  not  attempt  so  far  to 
violate  the  public  will  as  to  say  one  word  in  favor  a  re- 
charter  of  the  bank  or  a  restoration  of  deposites,  but  con- 
tented themselves  with  repealing  or  rescinding  the 
former  resolution.  This  brought  up  the  great  question, 
the  right  of  instruction  by  the  I^egisTature  of  a  State  to 
Senators  in  Congress,  which  was  fairly  tried  and  settled 
in  Ohio  at  our  last  elections,  and  will,  by  the  people  of 
that  State,  he  had  no  doubt,  be  fully  and  permanently 
maintained.  He  said  that  he  confined  his  remarks  to 
Ohio  only;  he  did  not  now  attempt  to  enter  into  the  in- 
quiry, whether  the  expunging  power  was  constitutional, 
or  whether  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Senate  were, 
or  were  not,  justly  passed;  he  passed  by  these  inquiries 
at  present;  they  were  not  necessarily  connected  with 
the  right  of  instruction  and  the  duty  of  obedience;  a  right 
which  his  collesgue  denied  to  the  Legislature  of  his 
State;  and  as  he  understood  he  again  appealed  to  the 
people  for  his  resistance  against  the  resolutions  now 
offered,  he  (Mr.  M.)  contende<l  that  the  sovereignty  of 
the  State  ought  to  be  represented  in  this  body;  that  for 
this  purpose  was  the  Senate  itself  constituted,  and  that 
under  our  form  of  Government  that  sovereignty  was 
vested  in  the  State  Legislatures,  and  they  alone  ought 
to  be  respected  as  the  legitimate  organs  of  instruction  to 
Senators  here.  And  he  now  called  upon  the  people  of 
his  State  to  listen  to  their  own  Legislature,  and  to  look 
to  it  as  the  great  bulwark  of  all  their  domestic  rights, 
and  for  the  very  preservation  of  their  liberties.  If  they 
could  be  disregarded  and  treated  with  supercilious  con- 
tempt, and  their  instructions  made  matter  of  appeal  by 
an  individual  Senator  here,  on  the  ground  that  the  legis- 
lative body  had  not  the  power  or  righf  to  give  such  in- 
structions; and  if  they  should  sustain  such  pretensions, 
they  would  not  only  surrender  all  their  sovereignty  into 
the  hands  of  two  men  not  elected  by  themselves,  but 
they  would  in  fact  surrender  all  their  rights  into  the 
hands  of  a  dictator — would  become  slaves  of  an  irrespon* 
■ible  power,  and  would,  in  fact,  be  fit  to  be  such. 


Not  wishing  to  push  himself  into  notice  by  public 
speaking,  he  felt  entirely  satisfied  to  fpive  his  colleague 
every  opportunity  to  do  so.  He  well  knew  that  they 
represented  an  intelligent,  thinking,  and  judging  people, 
capable  of  understanding  their  rights,  and  who  well  knew 
the  means  of  maintaining  them;  and  in  many  instances  the 
arguments  of  opposition  would  do  more  for  the  cause  of 
truth  than  any  thing  that  could  be  said  in  its  behalf. 
Such  had  been  the  effect  of  panic  speeches,  and  visionary 
predictions,  in  which  his  honorable  colleague  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part.  Ohio  had  been  literally  flooded  with  them; 
but  they  were  driven  and  scattered  before  the  power  of 
reason,  like  summer  clouds  before  the  winds,  and  were 
absorbed  and  lost  before  the  light  and  power  of  truth, 
like  the  morning  dew  before  the  risinf^  sun;  and  he  now 
predicted  that  this  second  appeal  of  hia  colleague  would 
share  a  like  fate;  it  never  could,  it  never  would,  be  sus- 
tained while  the  people  have  a  just  knowledge  of  their 
rights,  and  were  able  and  willing  to  ntiaintain  them;  and 
he  was  a  poor  political  calculator,  indeed,  who  did  not 
know  that  this  was  the  case;  and,  for  hia  own  part,  he  had 
such  abiding  confidence  in  the  intelligence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  that  he  could  not  even  doubt  but  it  would  for 
ever  continue.  He  said  he  disliked  personal  allusions 
or  personal  altercation  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate;  hs 
had,  however,  heard  it  often,  and  regretted  it  was  so;  he 
was  not  disposed  to  make  such  attacks,  but  always  ready 
to  repel  them. 

Mr.  EWINO,  of  Ohio,  said  he  bad  received  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  some  time  ago,  but  did  not  feel  exactly 
bound  to  present  them.  The  paper  that  was  sent  to 
him  was  for  his  own  private  purpose.  His  colleague, 
on  that  question,  had  no  need  of  inatructionsi  and  be 
(Mr.  E.)  could  not  have  found  it  in  hia  heart  to  have 
deprived  him  of  so  agreeable  a  task  as  that  of  presenting 
them.  It  seemed  hia  colleague  had  had  time  enough  to 
prepare  the  lecture  he  had  just  read  to  him,  (Mr.  E.) 
If  the  people  of  the  State  had  instructed  him,  (Mr.  E.,) 
he  was  not  .bound  to  obey  the  instructions  of  his  col* 
league.  In  1834,  instructions  were  presented  by  his  col- 
league, and  ordered  to  be  printed.  He  (Mr.  E.)  voted 
against  them,  and  made  his  appeal  to  the  people  on  this 
floor;  and  the  next  Legislature  that  assembled  rescinded 
them.  His  appeal  was  then  answered,  and  he  hsd  na 
further  appeal  to  make.  He  was  not  called  upon  by  his 
colleague  to  state  what  course  he  should  pursue.  He 
should  pursue  a  manly  and  independent  course,  and  he 
was  not  to  be  swayed  or  turned  aside  from  it.  He  should 
pursue  it,  regardless  of  consequences.  He  disregarded 
party  dictation. 

The  resolutions  were  then  laid  on  the  table  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Mr.  WALKER,  pursuant  to  notice,  asked  and  obtain- 
ed leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to  reduce  and  graduate  the 
price  of  the  public  lands  to  actual  settlers  alone,  &c. 

The  bill  having  been  read  twice,  Mr.  W.  moved  ihst 
it  be  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  five, 

Mr.  CLAY  rose  and  said  that,  were  it  not  an  unusual 
course,  he  should  move  to  reject  the  bill  immediateiyi 
that  it  was.  in  fact  a  bill  to  give  every  thing  to  the  new 
States,  and  leave  nothing  for  distribution  among  the 
older  States  ofthe  confederacy.  That,  with  its  grsdut- 
tion  clause  and  donation  clause  and  pre-emption  clause^ 
it  might  as  well  be  called  by  its  true  name^a  bill  to  gi^e 
ihe  whole  of  the  public  lands  to  the  new  States  or  to 
the  settlers  that  would  roam  over  them.  . 

Mr.  CALHOUN  rose  and  opposed  the  provisions  or 
the  bill,  particularly  the  clause  reducing  the  price  oi 
the  public  lands  and  granting  pre-emption  to  '^^^'^f^ 
and  closed  by  moving  a  reference  of  this  bill  to  tue 
Committee  on  the  Public  Lands. 
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^  Mr.  WALKER  rose  and  gaid  that,  having  introduced 
thb  bill  only  this  morning,  he  could  not  have  anticipated 
wj  debate^  much   less  could  he  have  expected  the 
KTcre  denunciationa  which  this  bill  had  received  from 
tbe  gentleman  from   Kentucky,    [SHr.   Clat.]     What, 
■id  Mr.  W.,  reject  without  consideration  a  bill  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  which  have  received  the  sanction  of  at 
lost  six  SUtes  of  this  Union!     Mr.   W.  proceeded  to 
contest  Mr.  Clay's  position,  that  this  bill  gave  every 
thing  to  the  new  States  and  left  nothing  for  distribution 
iffloog  the  old  States.     Mr.  W.  proceeded  to  compare 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  with  that  of  Mr.  Clat,  and  to 
ibow  that  a  larger  sum  would  be  left  for  the  use  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  Union  under  this  bill  than  under 
thit  of  Mr.  GiiAT;  that  the  objection  heretofore  made  to 
the  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands  by  the 
geotleman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Clat,]  and  renewed  at 
this  cession  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Ewino,] 
VM^  that  it  would  operate  against  the  settlers,  and  in 
&ror  of  speculating  monopolists,  who  would  enter  all 
the  lands  at  the  reduced  price.     Mr.  W.  said  bis  bill  was 
not  liable  to  this  objection { that  it  reduced  the  price  only 
is  &vor  of  the  actual  settlers,  and  would  arrest  mo- 
vtpolies  of  the  public  lands.    That  if  the  gentlemen 
from  Ohio  and  Kentucky  were  against  monopolies,  and 
io  fsror  of  the  actual  settlers,  they  ought  to  support 
this  bill*,  but,  from  their  opposition  to  it  and  to  pre-emp- 
tions, it  was  obvious  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  actual 
lettlcrs.    Mr.    W.  said  he  had  beard  with  regret  the 
ictusl  settlers  denounced  in  the  Senate  as  squatters,  as 
if  that  were  a  term  of  reproach.     Sir,  said  Mr.  W.,  our 
glorious  Anglo-Saxon  ancestry,  the  pilgrims  who  landed 
ca  Plymouth  rock,   the  early  settlers  at  Jamestown, 
were  squatters — they  settled  this  continent  with  less  pre- 
'  tession  to  title  than  the  settlers  upon  the  public  lands. 
Mr.  W.  said  that  Daniel  Boone  was  a  squatter;  that 
Christopher  Columbus  was  a  squatter;  that  many  of  the 
"*Mt  enlightened  of  his  (Mr.   W's)  constituents,  many 
members  of  the  Legislature  .which  sent  him  here,  were 
iquiUers;  that  so  was  the  Speaker  of  that  body,  (Colonel 
Irvin,)  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  worth,  and  of 
grmiemsnly  deportment,  equal  to  that  of  any  Senator  on 
tliU  floor.    So  also  was  one  of  the  Representatives  of 
Mtssiisippi  in  Congress  [Mr.  Claibobhx]   at  one  time  a 
•quitter  upon  public  lands;  yet  he  is  a  citizen  who,  for 
unblemished  purity  of  ciiaracter,  for  intelligence  and 
*onb,  and  for  talents  also,  might  fairly  challenge  a  com- 
P*"*©!!  with  that  of  any  man  of  his  age  in  the  country. 
And,  sir,  said  Mr.  W.,  these  much-abused  squatters  con- 
"tiime  many,  very  many,  of  the  people  who  sent  me  here; 
And,  Mr.  W.  said,  he  would  defend  both  their  rights  and 
chiracter  so  long  as  he  had  a  seat  on  this  floor.     They 
>r^  tne  very  men  who  cultivate  the  soil  in  peace,  and 
defend  your  country  in  war,  when  those  who  denounce 
them  are  reposing  upon  beds  of  down.     These,  said  Mr. 
™M  are  the  men  who,  in  the  trackless  wilderness,  and 
JJpon  the  pUins  of  Orleans,   carried  forward  to  victory 
jo*  bannered   eagle  of  our  great  and  glorious  Union. 
o'fj  said  Mr.  W.,  these  are  the  men  with  whom  the  patri- 
<|^iackson  achieved  his  great  and  glorious  victories;  and, 
|ir>  if  but  one  thousand  of  these  much*abused  squatters, 
wese  Western  riflemen,  had  been  at  Bladensburg,  be- 
neath their  great  commander,  never  would  a  British 
I'mj  have  polluted  the  soil  where  stands  the  Capitol  of 
.  ^  Union.    No,  sir,  they  would  have  driven  back  the 
invader  ere  the  torch  of  the  incendiary  had  reached  the 
^*pitol,  or  they  would  have  left  their  bones  bleaching 
"^r^  ^asdid  the  Spartans  at  Therraopylx,)  alike  in  death 
^f  victory,  the  patriot  defenders  of  their  country's  soil, 
^  fame,  and  honor.     [Here  Mr.  W.  was  interrupted 
°)f  varm  applause  from  the  crowded  galleries,  which 
5?**ed,  however,  upon  a  call  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
'**«M,  when  Mr.  W.  resumed.]      And,  said  Mr.  W.,  it 


is  proposed  to  send  this  bill  to  the  Committer  on  Public 
Lands;  a  committee  that  has  already  reported  against 
reducing  the  price  of  the  public  lands;  against  granting 
pre-emptions  to  settlers;  against  every  other  material 
feature  of  this  bill — ^tosend  this  bill  there,  to  have  anoth- 
er report  against  us.  No,  said  Mr.  IV.,  we  have  had  one 
report  against  the  new  States  and  the  settlers  in  themi 
and  now  let  them  be  heard  through  the  report  of  a  select 
committee,  and  let  argument  encounter  argument,  and 
the  question  be  decided  upon  its  real  merits.  Mr.  W. 
concluded  by  illustrating  and  defending  that  portion  of 
his  bill  which  granted  remuneration  to  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  for  the  loss  of  the  five  per  cent,  fund  and 
sixteenth  section. 

Mr.  CLAY  rose  and  stated  that  his  opposition  to  this 
bill  had  produced  at  least  one  good  effect,  to  elicit  the 
burst  of  eloquence  from  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Walkbb]  which  had  just  now  so  much  delighted 
the  Senate  and  auditors.  He  disclaimed  any  intentional 
disrespect  to  squatters,  but  hardly  thought  tbey  would 
have  saved  the  Capitol  unless  they  had  given  Op  their 
habits  of  squatting.  He  hoped  the  motion,  to  refer  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands  would  pre- 
vail. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  said  this  debate  has  taken  a 
most  extraordinary  range  upon  a  bill  introduced  on  leave 
by  a  Senator  in  his  place,  who  proposes  to  give  it  the 
usual  direction  of  reference  to  a  committee,  to  examine 
and  report  upon  its  merits,  and  correct  its  details.    Gen- 
tlemen have  pressed  forward  to  the  discussion,  as  if  by 
committal  they  were  about  lo  establish  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  by  solemn  enactment.     The  impropriety  of  such 
a  course  was  made  manifest  by  the  fact  that,  through- 
out this  protracted  debate,   gentlemen  had  altogether 
mistaken  the  provisions  and  objects  of  the  bill.      One 
Senator  [Mr.  Clat]  had  attacked  it,  as  interfering  injuri- 
ously with  his  favorite  system  for  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands;  yet  such  he 
will  find,  on  examination,   is  not  the  fact.     Another 
Senator  [Mr.   Calhouh]  sees  in  it  a  most  extravagant 
claim  on  the  ^^tX.  of  the  new  States;  the  sacrifice  of  the 
interest  of  the  old  States  to  enrich  the  new;  and  the 
opening  of  a  door  for  frauds  innumerable.      Well,  sir, 
is  this  so?      Let  us  (said  Mr.  K.)  examine  a  little  into 
the  actual  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  we  shall  then  be 
able  to  determine  how  far  they  justify  the  declarations 
of  the  honorable  Senator.   Sir,  (said  Mr.  K.,)  one  of  the 
provisions  is,  (hat  the  general  Government  shall  pay  to 
the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama  a  sum  equal  to 
five  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands  ly« 
ing  within  their  respective  limit",  acquired  by  treaty  with 
the  Chickasaw  nation  of  Indians.     Is  this  (said  Mr.  K.) 
an  unreasonable  or  extravagant  demand?    By  a  solemn 
agreement  entered  into  by  those  States  with  the  general 
Government,  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  five  per  cent. 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  within  their 
jurisdictional  limits  shall  be  set  apart  for  their  benefit, 
three  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  (hose  States, 
and  two  under  the  direction  of  the  general  Government^ 
in  making  roads  without  their  limits,  but  leading  to  them. 
Here,  then,  is  a  vested  right,  tor  which  the  States  paid 
more  than  an  equivalent.      But  it  pleased  the  Govern- 
ment to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  Chickasaws  for  tt>e 
cession  of  their  lands,  in  which  they  stipulate  to  give  lo 
the  Indians  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales,  reserv- 
ing no  part  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  States  in  which 
the  lands  are  situated.     Can  you,  by  your  own  act,  an- 
nul your  contract,  and  justly,  legfally,  deprive  them  of 
this  sum^      Every  lawyer  will  answer  no;  the  obligation 
is  perfect;  the  money  must  be  paid.     So  much  for  this 
extravagant  claim  of  the  new  States,  which  has  so  strong- 
ly aroused  the  Senator's  apprehensions. 

Let  us  (said  Mr.  K.)  examine  another  of  these  ex- 
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travagant  claims  set  up  by  this  bill.  Why,  sir,  when 
our  admirable  system  for  the  survey  and  disposal  of  the 
public  domain  was  devised,  it  was  determined,  from  the 
wisest  and  most  praiseworthy  of  motives,  to  set  apart  the 
one  thirty-sixth  part  of  each  townsliip  for  the  purposes 
of  education.  The  section,  as  near  the  centre  as  practi- 
cable, was  designated;  this  was  the  sixteenth;  here  the 
school-housn  was  to  be  built,  that  the  children  of  both 
rich  and  poor  might  have  convenient  access  to  it;  and 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  rent  or  sale  of  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  this  section,  the  poorer  children  of  the  township 
were  to  be  educated.  When  those  States  formed  their 
constitutions,  this  grant  of  the  sixteenth  section  constitu- 
ted a  part  of  their  compact  with  the  general  Govern- 
ment. It  has  always  heretofore  been  held  sacred,  as 
much  from  the  laudable  objects  to  be  accomplished  by 
it  as  from  the  legal  obligations  of  the  Government. 
By  the  provisions  of  the  Chickasaw  treaty,  these  lands 
have  been,  or  are,  liable  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians..  With.what  semblance  of  justice,  then,  does  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  pronounce  this  claim  for 
remuneration  to  be  an  effort,  on  the  part  of  those  States, 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  public  domain?  Sir, 
(said  Mr.  K.,)  they  but  contend  for  their  rights; 
strictly  legal  rights.  Can  you  withhold  them?  Fou 
cannnot.  Your  sense  of  justice,  and  of  the  sanctity 
of  your  obligations,  forbid  it.  The  bill  also  contains 
(said  Mr.  K.)  another  provision,  which  rests,  it  is  true, 
upon  a  different  footing,  involving  the  liberality  of  Con- 
gress. He  would  not  now  enter  into  an  examination  of 
the  propriety  of  granting  pre-emptions  to  actual  settlers 
in  the  mode  proposed;  he  would  reserve  himself  for  a 
future  Occasion.  He  would  only  say  that,  guarded  as  it 
teemed  to  be  in  the  bill,  none  of  the  frauds  apprehend- 
ed by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  could  take 
place;  but  if  those  guards  were  not  found  to  be  suffi- 
cient, it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  throw 
around  the  public  domain  other  and  stronger  guards. 
He  would  merely  say  that  nine  tenths  of  the  frauds 
which  had  been  perpetrated  under  previous  pre-emp- 
tion laws  g^ew  out  of  the  floating  provision  contained 
in  them;  none  such  is  to  be  found  m  this  bill;  the  set- 
tler will  be  confined  to  the  lands  actually  cultivated, 
and  under  no  circumstances  will  be  permitted  to  take  any 
other.  One  word  (said  Mr.  K)  as  to  the  proper  com- 
mittee to  which  it  should  be  referred.  It  embraces,  as 
has  been  shown,  various  objects;  part  involving  legal 
questions,  which  might  very  properly  have  been  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  and,  had  he  been 
consulted  by  the  honorable  gentleman  who  drew  the 
bill,  he  should  have  advised  the  introduction  of  two, 
rather  than  include  the  whole  in  one.  He  has  prefer- 
red that  they  should  all  constitute  one  bill,  and  I  am  not 
disposed  to  disturb  his  arrangement.  He  mentioned  it 
merely  to  show  that  the  bill  did  not,  strictly  speaking, 
appertain  to  the  duties  of  the  Committee  on  the  Pubhc 
Lands;  and  will  you  (said  Mr.  K.)  violate  in  this  case  a 
well-established  parliamentary  rule,  which  requires  that 
subjects  shall  not  be  committed  to  committees  known 
to  be  hostile  to  the  objects  they  contemplate  to  establish? 
On  all  hands  we  are  told  that  the  Committee  on  the  Pub- 
lic Lands  have  already  prejudged  this  matter;  that  they 
are  known  to  be  decidedly  hostile.  He  would  ask  gen- 
tlemen whether,  under  these  circumstances,  they  would 
refuse  a  select  committee  to  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  and  send  his  bill  to  be  smothered  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Public  Lands?  Such  a  course  would 
be  discourteous  to  the  honorable  Senator,  violatory  of  par- 
liamentary usage,  and  unjust  to  the  States  interested. 

After  some  further  debate,  in  which  Mr.  CLAY,  Mr. 
CALHOUN,  Mr.  EWING  of  Ohio,  Mr.  BLACK,  Mr. 
PORTER,  Mr.  BUCHANAN,  Mr.  MOORE,  and  Mr. 
WALKER,  participated,  Mr.  Calboun's  motion  to  refer 


the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  LAnds  was  loi 
by  the  following  vote: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Calhoun,  Chiy,  Cla3rton,  Crittenden 
Davis,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  King  of  Georgia,  Knight,  Leigl 
McKean,  Mangum,  Naudain,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Robbiiu 
Southard,  Swift,  Tomlinson — 19. 

Nats — Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Buchanan,  Cuthberi 
Ewing  of  Illinois,  Grundy,  Hendricks  Hill,  Hubbard 
King  of  Alabama,  Linn,  Morris,  Moore,  Nicholas,  Nila 
Porter,  Rives,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Sheple}',  Tallmadge 
Tipton,  Walker,  White,  Wright— 25. 

Mr.  Walksr's  motion  to  refer  the  bill  to  a  select  con 
mittee  then  prevailed,  as  also  the  motion  that  the  con 
mittee  be  appointed  by  the  Chair. 

The  committee  consists  of  the  following-  genllemefi 
Mr.  Walkbb,  chairman;  Messrs.  Ewiitg  of  Ohio,  Iatts 
pRKHTiss,  and  Ewme  of  Illinois. 

ADMISSION  OF  MICHIGAN. 

The  bill  to  admit  the  Territory  of  Michigan  into  thi 
Union  as  a  State,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  takef 
up  and  considered. 

The  question  being  on  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr< 
WmioHT,  making  the  admission  oonditionsi  on  the  coffl' 
pliance  of  a  convention  of  delegates,  elected  by  the 
people  of  Michigan,  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 

Mr.  SOUTHARD  addressed  the  Senate  at  length  m 
opposition  to  the  bill,  and  gave  way  to  a  motion  to  ad- 
journ; which  beiniBT  withdrawn, 

Mr.  HENDRICKS  moved  two  amendmenU  io  tltf 
bill,  which  were  understood  further  to  prescribe  and 
regulate  the  action  of  Michigan  and  its  convention  io 
regard  to  the  preliminaries  required  for  its  admissioo 
into  the  Union. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  printed;  and 
then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  NAUDAIN, 

The  Senate  adjourned. 

FaiDAT,  AraiL  1. 
ADMISSION  OF  MICHIGAN. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  to  taithliA 
the  northern  boundary  line  of  Ohio,  and  to  provide  for 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wbibht  io 
admit  the  State  as  soon  as  the  assent  of  delegates,  sp- 
pointed  by  the  people  of  Michigan  for  that  purpose,  to 
a  line  should  be  obtained, 

Mr.  SOUTHARD  resumed  the  observations  he  btd 
commenced  on  the  preceding  day,  and  spoke  at  much 
length. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS  then  explained  the  amendmenti 
which  he  had  laid  on  the  table  yesterday,  and  which  be 
proposed  to  offer  at  a  proper  lime. 

These  amendments  are  as  follows: 

In  section  2,  line  8,  strike  out  "provided,  always,  and 
this  admission  is  on  the  express  condition,"  and  ^^^^ 
«« so  soon  as  the  free  male  white  citizens  of  the  United 
States  shall,  by  their  delegates  in  convention  h^jreafte^ 
to  be  elected,  so  modify  and  amend  their  constitution. 
Section  3,  strike  out  the  first  fourteen  lines,  and  insert: 
"  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  foregoing  condi- 
tion being  in  good  faith  complied  with,  and  being  r^ 
ported  by  the  convention  to  the  Congress  of  the  Uniteji 
States,  thereupon,  and  without  any  further  proceeding. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  section  insert:  «' And  immedi- 
ately afier  the  said  constitution  shall  be  modified  sccoro- 
ing  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  said  State  of  Micw- 
gan  may  and  shall  proceed  to  appoint,  in  such  manne 
as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  the  n""^''*^,^ 
electors  of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Uniteo 
States  to  which  the  said  State  is  entitled."         •    . . . 

Mr.  WRIGHT  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill  wd  ot  ns 
amendment. 
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Mem.  CLAYTON.  EWING,  and  CLAY,  addressed 
tke  Senate,  principally  in  opposition  to  that  part  of  the 
cooHittttkMi  of  Micbigan  in  relation  to  the  right  of  suf- 

Mr.  BENTON  rose  to  vindicate  the  bill,  and  the  con<* 
diet  of  the  people  of  Michigan,  from  the  objections 
thicb  were  taken  to  them.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
vhohujiut  resumed  his  seat  [Mr.  Ewiitq]  objects  to 
the  bill  itself,  and  also  to  the  conduct  of  the  people  of 
Miebigant  and  some  others  object  to  the  extent  of  the 
boaodariea  which  were  proposed  for  the  new  State.  He 
aud  that,  Michigan  being  a  frontier  both  to  Canada  and 
the  lodisnsi  it  was  right  she  should  be  a  strong  State, 
ind  rank  with  those  of  the  first  magnitude.  With  this 
fiev,  her  boundaries  were  extended  far  enough  on  the 
Lake  Superior  and  Green  Ba^  to  include  about  sixteen 
ore^hteen  thousand  square  miles,  which,  added  to  the 
iliirt]r<«ix  thousand  in  the  peninsula,  would  make  about 
Uty-fouT  thousand  square  miles;  an  extent  which,  while 
k  placed  her  among  the  great  States,  would  still  leave 
her  behind  sereral,  which  had  a  content  of  about  sixty 
thomod  square  miles.  In  point  of  territory,  then,  the 
Kw  State  would  be  large,  but  not  the  largest,  and 
therefore  subject  to  no  objection  on  that  account.  In 
point  of  capacity  to  sustain  a  population,  he  was  sorry  to 
hive  to  add  that  the  additional  sixteen  or  eighteen  thou- 
Aad  aqaare  miles  would  be  of  small  importance,  the 
general  character  of  the  country  added  being  that  of 
extreme  sterility,  ajid  chiefly  desirable  for  its  mineral 
Kiottrcea,  of  which- copper  was  a  principal  indication. 

The  amendment  oflTered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ewive]  Mr.  B.  supposed  to  be  in  substance  a  bill 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  bill  reported  by  the  se- 
lect committee,  and  in  the  usual  form  of  bills  authorizing 
the  inhabitants  of  Territories  to  hold  elections,  meet 
IB  convention,  frame  a  constitution,  and  send  it  to  Con- 
great  for  approval. 

[Mr.  Ewiire  assented,  and  said  .that  such  was  the 
character  of  the  amendment  which' he  oflTered;  that  it 
vu  oMunly  copied  from  the  act  admitting  the  people  of 
Ohb  to  form  a  constitution;  and  that  it  diflTered  from 
Ibe  bill  of  the  committee  in  some  of  the  boundaries,  as  it 
stopped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Huron  instead  of  going  to 
the  Montreal  river.]  ^ 

Mr.  B.  resumed,  and  said  that  the  object  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ewiiro] 
Vtt  to  turn  the  people  of  Michigan  back,  to  consider  as 
nothing  all  that  they  had  done,  and  to  require  them  to 
begin  anew,  under  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  Congress, 
vitb  holding  elections,  meeting  in  convention,  framing 
a  eonititution,  and  sending  it  on  to  Congress.  This,  he 
aid,  was  the  object,  and  what  related  to  the  boundary 
vas  subordinate  and  incidental,  which  might  be  consid- 
ered under  the  committee's  bill  as  well  as  under  the  pro- 
Poed  amendment.  The  great  object  was  to  turn  the 
People  of  Michigan  back,  and  make  them  commence  in 
>  regular  manner,  as  it  was  called,  in  contradistinction 
loibe  irregular,  disorderly,  and  revolutionary  manner 
of  conducting  themselves,  which  had  been  imputed  to 
ihem. 

Mr.  B.  denied  that  the  conduct  of  the  people  of 
Michigan  merited  these  epithets;  but,  admitting  that 
^  wted  without  a  previous  law  of  Congress,  he  de- 
"ifcd  to  know  whose  fault  it  was;  and  would  assume  to 
*7  that  no  person  could  answer  that  question  better 
«^n  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  He  desired  to  see  where 
the  fault  lay;  whether  in  the  people  of  Michinin  or  in 
Egress;  whether  in  their  disorderly  and  revolutionary 
"dements  to  break  into  the  Union,  or  in  the  refusal 
of  Congress  to  grant  them  the  preliminary  law  which 
*^  been  extended  to  other  Territories,  and  to  which 
^bigan  was  better  entitled  than  any  other  one  had 
ererbeen.    These  were  the  questions,  and,  happily. 


the  journals  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  his  own  memory, 
would  enable  him  to  answer  them.  He  would  state, 
then,  that  Michigan  having,  as  the  Senate  well  knew» 
an  absolute  and  perfect  right  under  the  ordinance  to 
enter  the  Union  when  her  population  amounted  to 
sixty  thousand  souls,  and  having  attained  that  number 
four  years  ago,  she  applied  to  Congress  for  an  act  to 
regulate  her  admission  by  the  customary  formalities 
and  that  this  application  had  been  rejected  or  neglected 
for  successive  years.  Without  detaining  the  Senate 
with  g^ing  over  a  tedious  history  of  these  applicationa 
and  rejections,  he  (Mr.  B.)  would  refer  to  the  Senate 
journal  of  1834,  two  years  ago,  and  show  in  what  man- 
ner the  people  of  Michigan  were  then  treated. 

Mr.  B.  then  read  from  the  Senate  journal  of  May  9« 
1834^  as  follows: 

<*  The  Senate  resumed,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
the  bill  to  enable  the  people  of  the  eastern  division  of 
Michigan  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  Qovernment, 
and  for  the  admission  of  such  State  into  the  Union  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,  together  with  the  amendment  reported  there- 
to by  the  select  committee;  and,  on  motion  by  Mr.  Ew- 
ing  that  they  be  laid  on  the  table,  it  was  determined  in 
the  negative:  Yeas  14,  nays  20,  &c.  On  motion  by  Mr. 
Clayton,  > 

<*  Orderedt  That  said  bill  and  amendment  be  laid  on 
the  table." 

When  he  had  read  these  entries  from  the  journal, 
Mr.  B*  said  that  three  points  were  made  out  by  them: 
first,  that  the  people  of  Michigan  had  applied  to  Con- 
gress for  the  customary  bill,  to  enable  them  to  form  a 
State  Government;  secondly,  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  himself  had  moved  to  lay  that  bill  upon  the  tablet 
and,  thirdly,  that  it  was  actually  laid  upon  the  table; 
and  he  would  afterwards  show  that  that  order  was  nital 
to  the  bill. 

The  next  entry  he  would  read  from  the  journal  was 
from  its  proceedings  on  the  12th  day  of  the  same  month, 
and  was  in  these  words: 

<*  The  Senate  resumed,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
the  bill  to  authorize  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Ar- 
kansas to  form  a  constitution  and  State  Government,  and 
for  the  admission  of  such  State  into  the  Union  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States  in  all  respects 
whatsoever;  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ewing  that  it  be 
laid  on  the  table:  Yeas  22,  nays  20." 

Here,  Mr.  B.  said,  it  was  right  to  stop  and  remark 
that  Michigan  and  Arkansas  were  now  together  in  the 
Senate;  that  bills  for  the  admission  of  each  of  them  had 
been  reported;  that  both  had  been  made  the  order  for 
the  same  day;  that  the  Arkansas  bill  would  come  on 
when  the  Michigan  bill  was  finished,  and  that  the  fate 
of  one,  it  was  generally  conceded,  would  be  the  fate  of 
the  other.  What  he  now  wished  to  remark  was,  that 
the  people  of  these  two  Territories  had  applied  at  the 
same  time,  years  ago;  that  bills  to  enable  them  to  form 
State  Governments  were  reported  together  in  the  Sen- 
ate; that  the  same  amendments  were  offered  to  both; 
the  same  motions  to  lay  on  the  table  were  made  in  the 
case  of  both;  and  that  the  fate  of  one  was  the  fate  of  the 
other;  for  neither  of  the  bills  ever  rose  again  from  that 
fatal  table.  He  said  it  could  not  escape  observation 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ewivo]  had  made  mo- 
tions in  each  case  to  lay  these  bills  upon  the  table,  and 
thereby  prevented  the  people  of  the  two  Territories 
from  obtaining  the  customary  law  to  regulate  the  for- 
malities of  their  admission:  so  that  he  had  prevented 
them  from  doing,  two  years  ago,  the  very  thing  which 
he  was  proposing  to  turn  them  back  for  and  make  them 
do  now.  There  was  a  maxim  of  law,  Mr.  B.  said, 
which  was  also  a  maxim  of  reason  and  justice,  and 
which  prohibited  any  man  from  taking  advantage  of  his 
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own  wrong^{  and  certainly  this  maxim  ahould  stop  that 
gentleman  at  present,  and  prevent  him  from  opposing 
the  admission  of  these  States,  and  treatipg  as  irregular, 
disorderly,  and  insurrectionary,  the  holding  a  convention 
without  a  previous  law  of  Congress,  when  he  himself 
was  the  actual  mover  of  motions  in  both  cases  to  lay  the 
bills  on  the  table,  which  were  then  depending,  to  grant 
them  these  previous  laws. 

But  by  what  fatality  (continued  Mr.  B.)  has  that 
Senator  mentioned  the  word  « party,"  and  insinuated 
that  there  is  a  design  to  get  in  these  two  States  irregu- 
larly and  prematurely  for  party  purposes?  [Mr.  £w- 
TVff  disclaimed  the  insinuation.]  Mr.  B.  continued. 
The  admission  of  new  States  had  always  been  opposed 
by  party,  and  by  the  same  party.  Kentucky  forty  years 
ago,  and  Tennessee  thirty  years  ago,  and  others  since, 
bad  been  opposed  because  they  were  democratic,  and 
would  add  to  the  strength  of  democracy  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  he  presumed  that  every  question,  the  collat- 
eral as  well  as  the  main  one,  even  to  a  question  of  ad- 
journment, would  be  decided  by  party  votes  in  the  ad- 
mission of  Michigan  and  Arkansas.  What  party  was  in 
power  (demanded  Mr.  B.)  in  the  Senate  in  1834,  when 
the  initiatory  bills  for  the  admission  of  those  two  States 
were  so  compendiously  disposed  of  by  the  motions  to 
lay  on  the -table — motions  which  foreclose  debate,  pre- 
clude discussion,  and  condemn  without  the  assignment 
of  reasons?  What  party  was  in  power  then?  Was  it 
not  the  opposition  party — ^the  party  which,  by  what- 
soever name  it  may  be  called,  is  still  the  party  antago- 
nistical  to  the  democracy  ?  And  was  not  the  fate  of  these 
bills  decided  by  a  clear  party  vote?  He  would  read  the 
yeas  on  the  Arkansas  bill  on  the  12th  of  May,  for  after 
that  the  Michigan  bill  was  considered  decided,  and  was 
nq^t  called  for  ag^in — the  fate  of  one  being  considered 
the  fate  of  the  other,  and  the  vote  on  Arkansas  being 
taken  as  the  fixed  determination  uf  the  Senate. 

Mr.  D.  read  the  yeas.  They  were,  Messrs.  Bell, 
Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton,  Ewing,  Frelinghuysen,  Kent, 
^ng  of  Georgia^  Knight,  Moore,  Naudain,  Foindexter, 
Porter,  Prentiss,  Robbins,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Sprague, 
Swift,  Tomlinson,  Waggaman,  Webster— 32. 

A  clear  party  vote,  continued  Mr.  B.,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Kivo;]  and 
it  was  incomprehensible  how  the  vote  could  run  in  such 
a  regular  line,  upon  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  unless 
it  was  felt  to  be  a  party  measure,  and  as  such  to  be  put 
down  by  party  power. 

Now,  said  Mr.  B.,  what  was  the  precise  measure 
thus  laid  on  the  table?  It  was  the  bill  and  the  amend- 
ment. The  bill  has  been  stated,  but  the  amendment 
has  not;  and  this  point  will  now  be  attended  to,  for  it  is 
a  great  aggravation  of  the  wrong  done  tiiese  Territories. 
The  bill  was  to  authorize  a  convention  to  be  held;  the 
amendment  was  to  authorize  a  census  of  the  inhabitants 
to  be  taken,  and  to  be  returned  to  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  Both  were  laid  upon  the  table;  so  that  not 
only  was  the  law  to  authorize  a  convention  refused,  but 
even  a  law  to  count  the  people,  to  see  whether  there 
was  population  enougli  to  authorize  the  formation  of 
State  Governments!  Even  the  census  was  refused !  so 
that  there  seemed  to  be  a  determination  by  the  party 
then  in  power  in  the  Senate  to  do  nothing,  not  even  the 
most  remote  and  preliminary  act,  in  favor  of  these  Ter- 
ritories. And  how  now  can  they  be  called  disorderly, 
irregular,  and  revolutionary?  So  far  from  it  tiiat  their 
conduct  was  regular  and  natural.  They  have  a  right  to 
admission;  they  have  been  denied  the  customary  for- 
malities; they  then  act  in  virtue  of  their  own  rights;  they 
form  constitutions,  and  send  them  here  for  our  examina- 
tion. So  far  from  being  reprehensible,  their  conduct 
was  commendable.  It  showed  a  laudable  desire  to  enter 
the  Union.     It  was  not  to  get  out,  but  to  get  into  the 


Union,  that  they  were  struggling;  and  he  (Mr.  B.)  deem* 
ed  so  highly  of  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  this  Uniott, 
that  he  could  excuse  the  new  States  for  endeavoring 
even  to  break  into  it,  while  he  could  never  excuse  so 
old  one  for  endeavoring  to  break  out  of  it. 

Mr.  B.  then  entered  into  an  ample  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  Michigan  and  Arkansas  to  meet 
in  convention,  without  a  preliminary  law  from  Congrea^ 
adopt  constitutions,  and  send  them  here  for  ezamina* 
tion.  Conventions  were  original  acts  of  the  people. 
They  depended  upon  inherent  and  inalienable  rigtiti. 
The  people  of  any  State  may  at  any  time  meet  in  con* 
vention,  without  a  law  of  their  Legislature,  and  without 
any  provision,  or  against  any  provision.  In  their  constito* 
tion,  and  may  alter  or  abolish  the  whole  frame  of  Gov* 
ernment  as* they  pleased.  The  sovereign  power  to 
govern  themselves  was  in  the  majority,  and  they  could 
not  be  divested  of  it.  The  people  of  these  Territoriei 
had  rights  founded  on  the  ot^dinance  of  '87  in  one  case, 
and  on  the  treaty  with  France  of  1803  in  the  other. 
They  have  acted  upon  these  rights,  and  it  was  unjustifi- 
able either  to  stigmatize  them  as  disorderly  now,  or  to 
turn  them  back  to  the  point  they  were  at  two  years  ago^ 
and  at  which  point  nothing  would  then  be  done  for  then 
by  those  who  wished  now  to  turn  them  back.  The 
cases  of  both  Territories  were  clear  and  strong,  that  of 
Michigan  being  perhaps  the  clearest,  as  having  a  precise 
stipulation  and  a  right  to  admission  at  60,000,  while  she 
now  had  nearly  three  times  that  number;  the  right  of 
Arkansas  being  on  a  treaty,  and  her  numbers  being  in- 
disputably sufficient,  and  larger  than  the  population  of 
several  of  the  new  States  was  at  the  time  of  their 
admission. 

Mr.  B.  said  that  he  had  been  led  by  the  identity  of 
the  subjects  to  speak  of  Michigan  and  Arkansas  together. 
Their  two  cases  were  similar,  and  so  would  be  their 
fates.  Other  gentlemen  had  felt  the  necessity  of  de- 
fending both  at  the  same  time;  and  he  made  his  thanks 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Bcchaxii,] 
who  had  the  Arkansas  bill  in  charge,  for  the  distinguish- 
ed ability  with  which  he  had  come  into  the  contest  oo 
the  Michigan  bill,  and  aided  those  who  were  more  par- 
ticularly charged  with  it.  He  repeated,  it  was  an  inno- 
cent movement  for  Territories  to  make  a  constiiulionr 
and  send  it  to  Congress  for  examination;  and  if  it  was 
republican,  and  the  Territory  qualified  by  population, 
the  right  to  admission  was  clear  and  perfect.  He  siid 
that  Congress  could  not  reject  a  constitution  except  in 
the  single  case  of  which  it  was  the  guarantee— thai  of 
its  republican  character.  It  could  not  reject  for  ordi- 
nary provisions,  for  qualifications  of  voters,  and  auco 
minutia.  These  were  points  of  State  regulation  exclusive' 
ly,  and  the  absurdity  of  making  them  conditions  of  ad- 
mission was  proved  by  the  facility  of  altering  all  such 
provisions  after  the  State  was  admitted,  and  when  they 
would  never  be  submitted  to  Congress.  The  right  of 
Congress  to  reject  for  matter  found  in  the  constitution 
was  limited  to  the  feature  of  republicanism.  Of  th»' 
Congress  was  the  guarantee.  Whether  the  constitution 
was  submitted  to  her  or  not— whether  it  was  an  old 
State  or  a  new  one — Congress  was  bound  to  S^""2i 
the  republican  character  of  the  Slate  constitution;  and 
for  that  purpose  had  cognizance  over  all  the  State  con- 
stitutions, and  for  nothing  else.  Any  thing  further  was 
an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  States;  and  be  (Mr.  B») 
was  too  truly  and  sincerely  a  friend  to  the  rights  of  tlw 
States  to  suffer  Congress  to  meddle  with  the  qualificj- 
tions  of  voters  in  any  State,  old  or  new.  This  brougW 
him  to  the  bbjeclion  that  the  voting  privilege  was  ex- 
tended to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  at  the  timeoi 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  not  confined^o 
those  who  were  citizens  of  the  United  States.  He  le" 
this  question  where  it  bad  been  placed  by  others,  •»  *^ 
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lAir  that  belonged  to  the  State,  and  which  every  State 
had  decided  for  heraelF,  and  many  of  them  so  as  to  f^ive 
aliens  the  right  of  voting,  and  even  of  holding  office. 
He  referred  to  lUinois,  Louisiana,  and  even  Ohio;  and 
sskedy  vas  it  not  a  matter  of  history  that,  within  a  few 
years  past,  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  had  decided  that  the 
word  inhabitant  meant  citizen?  And  they  defined  it  so, 
because  a  f^ntleman  who  was  a  subject  of  the  Ring  of 
Great  Britain  was  presiding  over  their  deliberations,  and 
night  act  as  their  Lieutenant  Governor.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  B.  said  he  thought  he  had  completely  answered  the 
■aterial  objections  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  The 
fint,  that  Congress  had  not  passed  a  law  authorizing  the 
people  of  Michigan  to  form  a  constitution,  was  met  by 
the  proof  that  they  had  made  repeated  applications, 
which  were  rejected  by  the  vote  of  that  body;  and  with 
respect  to  the  other,  he  held  that  the  people  of  that 
Territory  might  meet  as  oAen  as  they  pleased;  might 
tike  up  the  map,  and,  drawing  a  diagram  representing 
any  boundaries  they  pleased,  adopt  these  boundaries  in 
their  constitution,  and  send  the  whole  to  Congress;  and 
all  this  would  be  an  innocent  operation.  It  would  be 
innocent,  because  Congress  might  act  on  it  or  not  act  on 
if,  as  it  tbought  proper;  they  might  agree  to  the  con- 
ititation  or  not  agree  to  it— and  the  whole  would  be  in- 
nooenty  for  it  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  proposition 
lor  the  acceptance  of  Congress.  He  held  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  people  of  Michigan  had  been  not  out  of 
want  of  respect  to  Congress,  but  from  a  proper  respect 
for  themselves.  After  their  applications  for  admission 
bad  been  repeatedly  rejected,  they,  in  the  eiercise  of 
(heir  inherent  rights,  formed  their  constitution  and  sent 
it  here  for  acceptance.  He  hoped  the  amendment 
■ending  this  constitution  back,  and  delaying  the  admis- 
■on  of  this  State  for  at  least  two  years  longer,  would 
aot  prevail. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  rose  and  addressed  the  Chair  as 
follosrs: 

Mr.  President:  Nothing  was  more  remote  from  my 
intention,  when  I  closed  my  remarks  on  Wednesday  last, 
than  again  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  the  admission 
of  Michigan  into  the  Union;  but  my  argument  upon  that 
occasion  has  been  so  strongly  assailed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  [Mr.  Southasd,]  and  other  gentle- 
men, that  I  feel  myself  almost  constrained  to  reply. 
Sven  under  this  utrong  necessity,  1  would  not  now 
trespass  upo.n  your  time,  if  I  believed  I  should  thus 
provoke  a  protracted  debate,  and  thereby  prevent  the 
decision  of  the  question  before  we  adjourn  this  after- 
noon. 

1  shall  undertake  to  demonstrate,  notwithstanding  all 
which  has  been  said,  that,  under  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
aliens  who  were  residents  of  the  Northwestern  Territory 
bad  a  clear  right  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise. 

The  territory  ceded  by  Virginia  to  the  United  States 
was  sufficiently  extensive  for  an  immense  empire.  The 
parties  to  this  compact  of  cession  contemplated  that  ]t 
would  form  five  sovereign  States  of  this  Union.  At 
that  early  period  we  had  just  emerged  from  our  revolu- 
tionary struggle,  and  none  of  the  jealousy  was  then  felt 
against  foreigners,  and  particularly  against  Irish  foreign- 
ers, which  now  appears  to  haunt  some  gentlemen. 
There  had  then  been  no  attempts  made  to  get  up  a  na- 
tive American  party  in  this  country.  The  blood  of  the 
gallant  Irish  had  flowed  freely  upon  every  battle  field, 
in  defence  of  the  liberties  which  we  now  enjoy.  Be- 
sides, the  Senate  will  well  recollect  that  the  ordinance 
was  passed  before  the  adoption  of  our  present  constitu- 
tion, and  whilst  the  power  of  naturalization  remained 
with  the  several  States.  In  some,  and,  perhaps,  in  all 
of  them,  it  required  so  short  a  residence,  and  so  little 
trouble,  to  be  changed  from  an  alien  to  a  citizen,  that 
the  process  could  be  performed  without  the  least  diffi- 


culty.    I  repeat  that  no  jealousy  whatever  then  existed 
against  foreigners. 

What,  at  that  early  period,  was  the  condition  of  the 
vast  territory,  part  of  which  has  been  formed  into  the 
State  of  Michigan?  It  was  a  wilderness  and  a  frontier. 
The  wise  men  of  the  old  Congress  who  framed  this  or- 
dinance desired  to  promote  its  population,  and  to  ren- 
der it  a  barrier  against  foreign  invasion.  They  were 
willing  that  all  persons,  whether  citizens  of  any  of  the 
States  or  foreigners,  who  should  establish  a  fixed  resi- 
dence in  the  Territory,  and  become  the  owners  of  a 
freehold,  might  not  only  enjoy  the  privilege  of  voting, 
but  that  of  holding  offices.  In  regard  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ordinance  itself,  I  shall  not  follow  in  detail 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  In- 
deed, 1  do  not  consider  it  a  question  for  construction. 
The  language  is  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 
No  ingenuity  can  cast  thfe  slightest  shade  of  doubt 
over  it. 

The  ordinance  declares  that  «  so  soon  as  there  shall 
be  five  thousand  free  male  inhabitants,  of  full  age,  in 
the  district,  upon  giving  proof  thereof  to  the  Governor, 
they  shall  receive  authority,  with  time  and  place,  to 
elect  Representatives  from  their  counties  or  townships, 
to  represent  them  in  the  General  Assembly;  provided 
that,  for  every  five  hundred  free  male  inhabitants,  there 
shall  be  one  Representative,  and  so  on,  progressively, 
with  the  number  of  free  male  inhabitants,  shall  the  right 
of  representation  increase,  until  the  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  amount  to  twenty -five;  after  which  the 
number  and  proportion  of  Representatives  shall  be  reg- 
ulated by  the  Legislature;  provided,  that  no  person  be 
eligible  or  qualified  to  act  as  a  Representative,  unless 
he  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  United  States 
three  years,  and  be  a  resident  in  the  district,  or  unless 
he  shall  have  resided  in  the  district  three  years;  and  in 
either  case  shall  likewise  hold,  in  his  own  right,  in  fee 
simple,  two  hundred  acres  of  land  within  the  same;  pro- 
vided, also,  that  a  freehold  of  fif)y  acres  of  land  in  the 
district,  having  been  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  States,  and 
being  resident  in  the  district,  or  the  like  freehold  and 
two  years'  residence  in  the  district,  shall  be  necessary 
to  qualify  a  man  as  an  elector  of  a  Representative." 

Now,  sir,  I  have  said  that  this  language  is  too  plain 
for  construction.  When  had  the  people  of  this  Terri- 
tory the  right  to  elect  Representatives?  Was  it  when 
there  were  five  thousand  free  male  citizens  within  its 
borders'  By  no  means;  but  as  soon  as  there  were  that 
number  of  free  male  inhabitants,  whether  citizens  or 
not.  Who  were  entitled  to  vote  at  these  elections? 
They;  referring  directly  and  immediately  to  the  five 
thousand  free  male  inhabitants  of  full  age. 

The  subsequent  portion  of  the  clause  which  I  have 
just  read  makes  this  question,  if  possible,  still  plainer. 
It  divides  those  capable  of  being  elected  Representa- 
tives, as  well  as  the  electors,  into  two  distinct  classes, 
conferring  advantages,  in  both  cases,  upon  those  inhab- 
itants who  had  been  citizens  of  one  of  the  States  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  If  a  candidate  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  been  «  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  Uni- 
ted StajLes  three  years,"  he  was  eligible,  although  he 
might  not  have  been  a  resident  of  the  Territory  for 
more  than  a  single  day.  Nothing  more,  in  this  case,  is 
required  than  that  he  should  be  a  resident.  No  period 
of  residence  was  necessary.  If  the  candidate,  on  the 
other  hand,  belonged  to  the  second  class — if  he  had 
been  a  naturalized  citizen  of  one  of  the  States  for  less 
than  three  years,  or  if  he  still  continued  to  be  an  alien, 
in  order  to  render  him  eligible  as  a  Representative,  he 
must  '*  have  resided  in  the  district  three  years."  In 
short,  if  he  had  been  a  citizen  for  three  years,  it  was  no 
matter  how  brief  his  residence  might  have  been;  but  if 

**  a  free  male  inhabitant"  of  any  other  description,  ft 
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i-esidence  of  three  years  was  indispensable.  A  similar 
distinction  prevails  in  regard  to  the  electors.  "  A  citi- 
cen  of  any  of  the  States,  if  a  resident  of  the  district  but 
for  a  single  day,"  had  a  right  to  exercise  the  elective 
franchise.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  were  not  a  citisen, 
«two  years'  residence  in  the  district"  was  required. 

The  property  qualification  was  the  same  both  for  citi- 
sens  and  for  other  residents. 

[Mr.  BvcHAHAir  here  read  other  portions  of  the  ordi- 
nance, to  prove  that  its  framers  were  careful  in  their  use 
of  terms,  and  always  distinguished,  with  great  precision, 
between  the  use  of  the  words  **  free  male  Inhabitants,'' 
and  *<  citizens  of  one  of  the  United  States,"  &c.  He 
also  referred,  as  a  further  proof  of  his  position,  to  the 
languM^  of  that  portion  of  the  ordinance  which  pro- 
vides for  the  election  of  the  Legislative  Council.] 

Now,  sir,  said  Mr.  B.,  have  1  not  clearly  established 
the  position,  that,  under  this  ordinance,  aliens  were  en- 
titled to  elect  and  to  be  elected,  provided  they  had  resi- 
ded a  sufficient  time  in  the  Territory,  and  were  possessed 
of  the  necessary  freehold  qualification?  If  I  can  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  the  plainest  English  words, 
neither  doubt  nor  difficulty  can  longer  rest  upon  this 
question. 

But  it  has  been  urged  that,  in  order  to  become  a  free- 
bolder,  a  person  must  first  have  been  a  citizen  of  one  of 
the  States.  In  reply,  I  might  content  myself  by  saying 
that  this  is  begging  the  question.  It  is  assuming  the 
very  proposition  to  be  proved.  But  I  shall  give  this  ob- 
jection two  answers.  In  the  first  place,  although  I  have 
become  somewhat  rusty  in  my  legal  knowledge,  yet  I 
feel  perfectly  safe  in  asserting  that,  under  the  strict 
principles  of  the  common  law  of  England,  an  alien  may 
purchase  real  estate,  may  hold  real  estate,  may  transmit 
leal  estate  to  his  heirs,  or  devise  it  by  his  will.  His 
title  is  good  against  all  mankind,  except  the  Crown  {  and 
can  only  be  divested  by  what,  tn  technical  Isngusge,  is 
ternied  **  an  office  found"  in  favor  of  the  King.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  Government  in  this  country  possessed 
the  same  right,  they  have,  in  the  most  solemn  terms, 
abandoned  it,  by  holding  out  inducements,  under  the  or- 
dinance, to  foreigners,  to  become  the  proprietors  of 
real  estate  within  the  Northwestern  Territory. 

An  answer  still  more  conclusive  msy  be  given  to  this 
objection.  The  old  Congress  which  framed  the  ordi- 
nance had  the  unquestionable  power  to  enable  aliens  to 
purchase  and  bold  real  estate.  It  was  their  policy  to 
promote  the  settlement  of  this  Territory;  and  for  this 
purpose  they  have  plainly  declared,  by  the  ordinance, 
that  aliens,  or  in  other  words,  that  any  fVee  male  inhabi- 
tant, might  hold  real  estate.  Even  at  this  day  aliens, 
without  any  restriction,  purchase  lands  from  the  United 
States.  To  lure  them  to  make  purchases,  as  we  have 
done,  and  then  to  attempt  to  forfeit  their  estates,  would 
be  a  violation  of  tYtry  principle  of  justice  and  public 
faith. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  repeatedly, 
in  relation  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  placed  the 
same  construction  on  this  ordinance  which  1  have  done. 
I  sliall  not  exhaust  either  myself,  or  the  Senate,  by  re- 
ferring to  more  than  one  or  two  of  these  instances.  In 
April,  1802,  when  Congress  passed  the  act  authorizing 
the  people  of  Ohio  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  Gov- 
ernment, it  became  necessary  to  prescribe  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  electors  of  delegates  to  the  convention. 
They  performed  this  duty  in  the  fourth  section  of  that 
act.  It  declares  as  follows:  « that  all  male  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  shall  have  arrived  at  full  age, 
and  resided  within  the  said  Territory  at  least  one  year 
previous  to  the  day  of  election,  and  shall  have  paid  a 
territorial  or  county  tax,  and  all  persons  having,  in  other 
respects,  the  legal  qualifications  to  vote  for  Representa- 
tives in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Territory,  be,  ftnd 


they  are  hereby,  authorized  to  choose  Representsitivea 
to  form  a  convention." 

Who  were  these  persons  having,  in  other 
the  legal  qualifications  to  vote  for  territorial  Rep 
tives.  Let  the  ordinance  itself  answer  this  quevtkm. 
They  were  free  male  persons,  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who  held  a  freehold  in  fifty  acres  of  land  iwithin 
the  Territory  and  had  resided  there  for  two  years. 
Congpress,  actuated  by  the  more  liberal  and  enlig^Ktened 
spirit  of  the  age,  in  the  year  1803,  dispenned  with  tbe 
freehold  qualification  in  regard  to  citizens  of  the 
States.  They  suffered  it  to  remain,  however,  in 
tion  to  those  persons  within  the  Territory  who 
citizenst  but  who  possessed  the  legal  qualifications^  ia 
other  respects,  to  vote  for  territorial  Representatiwes. 

I  shall  merely  refer  to  another  instance  in  the  caae  of 
Illinois.    On  the  20th  May,  1813,  Congress  passed  aA 
act  to  extend  the  right  of  sufirage  in  that  Xerritor/. 
Under  this  act,  no  freehold  was  necessary,  in  any  case, 
to  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.     The  spirit  of 
the  age  had  corrected  this  error  in  politics.      I  am  f^lm^ 
of  it.   Our  own  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  citizen, 
in  humble  circumstances,  who  pays  his  personal  tax, 
feeh  as  deep  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
and  would  make  as  many  sacrifices  to  promote  its  pros- 
perity and  glory,  as  the  man  who  has  an  income  of  thou- 
sands from  his  real  estate.    Wealth  never  has  been,  and 
never  can  be,  a  true  standard  of  patriotism.      By  the 
first  section  of  this  act.  Congress  declared  that  *•  each 
and  every  free  white  male  person,  who  shall  hare  attain- 
ed the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  who  shall  have  paid 
a  county  or  territorial  tax,  and  who  shall  hare  resided 
one  year  in  said  Territory  previous  to  any  general  elec- 
tion, and  be,  at  the  time  of  any  such  election,  a  resident 
thereof,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  members  <»f  the 
Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
said  Territory."    You  perceive,  sir,  that  Con|p>eas,  by 
this  act,  no  longer  retained  the  distinction  which  they 
had  established  in  regard  to  Ohio  between  citisens  of  the 
United  States,  and  persons,  in  other  respects,  entitled  to 
vote  for  members  of  the  territorial  Legislature.     They 
are  all  blended  together  into  the  same  mass,  and  the 
elective  fivnchise  is  conferred  upon  them  all,  under  the 
denomination  of  free  white  male  persons,  who  have  paid 
taxes  and  resided  one  year  in  the  Territory.   The  phrsse 
«*  citizens  of  the  United  States"  does  not  once  occur  in 
the  act.   In  the  second  and  third  sections  th-eae  free  white 
male  persons  are  denominated  citizens  of  the  Territory, 
not  citizens  of  the  United  States.     Under  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  they  were,  in  fsct,  constituted  citizens  of  the 
Territory;  and  this  phraseology  is,  therefore,  perffiectly 
correct. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  SoirniAm»]  hss 
undertaken  the  Herculean  task  of  proving  that  neither 
the  ordinance,  nor  the  act  of  1803,  in  relation  to  Ohio^ 
nor  the  act  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  nor  the  other 
similar  acts,  conferred  upon  any  persons  not  citizens  of 
the  United  States  the  riglit  of  voting.  How  far  be  has 
been  successful,  I  shall  leave  for  the  Senate  to  judf^. 

Those  portions  of  the  ordinance  to  which  I  have  here- 
tofore refSprred  were  subject  to  the  control  of  Congress. 
They  have  been  modified  and  changed  in  several   in- 
stances, some  of  which  have  been  referred  to  and  com- 
mented upon  in  this  debate.   But  I  now  come  to  apeak  of 
one  of  those  articles  of  the  ordinance,  essential  to  the    j 
correct  decision  of  this  question,  which  is  placed  beyond    | 
the  power  of  Congress.      To"  use  its  own   emphatic    \ 
language,  they  *<  shall  be  considered  as  articles  of  com- 
pact between  the  original  States,  and  the  people  and 
States,  in  the  said  Territory,  and  for  ever  remain  unal- 
terable,  unless  by  common  consent."      This  solemn 
agreement  has  been  confirmed  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.    No  person  either  denies  or  doubts  the 
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tacred  character  and  the  binding  force  of  this  contract. 
TIte  fifth  of  these  articles  of  this  ordinance  declares  as 
follows:  **  And  whenever  any  of  the  said  States  shall 
have  sixty  thousand  free  inhabitants  therein,  such  State 
ahall  be  adnoitted  by  its  delefpites  into  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Slates,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States^  in  all  respects  whateveri  and  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  form  a  pernnanent  constitution  and  State  Government^ 
provided  the  constitution  and  Government  so  to  be  form- 
ed shall  be  republican,  and  in  conformity  to  the  princi- 
ples contained  in  these  articles;  and,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
consistent  with  the  general  interest  of  the  confederacy, 
web  admission  shall  be  allowed  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
when  there  may  be  a  less  number  of  free  inhabitants  in 
the  State  than  sixty  thousand." 

Now,  sir«  under  this  provision,  these  sixty  thousand 
free  inhabitants  had  a  right  to  frame  a  constitution  when- 
ever they  pleased.  They  had  a  right  to  determine 
which  of  them  should  be  electors  of  delegates  to  their 
own  convention  for  that  purpose,  and  which  of  them 
should  not.  It  rested  solely  within  their  own  discretion 
whether  the  elective  franchise  should  be  confined  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  be  extended  to  other  in- 
habitjuits  of  the  Territory.  It  was  tl^  right  and  the  duty 
of  Congress  first  to  determine  the  boundaries  of  the  States 
to  be  formed  within  the  limits  of  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory. Had  this  duty  been  performed,  the  free  inhabi- 
tants of  Michigan,  after  they  amounted  to  sixty  thousand, 
would  have  become  a  distinct  political  community  under 
the  ordinance*  They  would  have  possessed  the  sove- 
reign ri^ht  to  form  a  constitution;  and  if  this  constitution 
were  republican,  and  in  conformity  to  the  ordinance, 
tliey  mig'ht  have  demanded  admission,  by  their  delegates, 
into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  They  could  not 
have  been  refused  without  a  direct  violation  of  the 
solemnly  pledged  faith  of  the  nation.  If  Congress  had 
objected  that  persons,  not  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
haid  been  permitted  to  vote  at  the  election  for  delegntes, 
they  mig^ht  have  triumphantly  presented  this  ordinance, 
and  declared  that  the  question  was  settled  by  its  terms 
and  its  spirit;  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  they  were 
entitled  to  shake  off  their  territorial  dependence,  and 
assume  an  equal  rank  with  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 
ThriHig^hout  the  ordinance  there  is  a  marked  distinction 
between  *'free  inhabitants"  and  '*  citizens  of  one  of  the 
United  States." 

It  is  true  that  Congress  have  never  yet  determined  the 
boundaries  of  the  State  of  Michigan;  but  their  omission  to 
do  so  ciHild  not  affect,  in  any  degree,  the  right  of  the 
free  male  inhabitants  to  vote  for  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention which  framed  their  constitution.  As  soon  as 
Michigan  bhall  have  been  admitted  into  the  Union,  the 
boundaries  of  Wisconsin  will  then  be  irrevocably  deter- 
mined. It  will  be  the  last  of  the  five  States  into  which 
the  Northwestern  Territory  can  be  divided  under  the 
terms  of  the  ordinance.  When  that  Territory  shall  con* 
tain  sixty  thousand  free  inhabitants,  they  will  have  an 
absolute  right  to  demand  admission,  as  a  State,  into  the 
Union,  and  we  cannot  refuse  to  admit  them  without  vio- 
lating the  public  faith.  Still,  I  should  not  advise  them 
to  frame  a  constitution  without  a  previous  act  of  Con- 


Tlic  precedent  in  the  case  of  Tennessee,  on  which  I 
commented  when  1  addressed  the  Senate  on  Wednesday 
last,  has  completely  silenced  all  opposition  in  regard  to 
the  necessity  of  a  previous  act  of  Congress  to  enable  the 
people  of  Michigan  to  form  a  State  constitution.  It  now 
seems  to  be  conceded,  that  our  subsequent  approbation 
is  equivalent  to  our  previous  action.  This  can  no  longer 
be  doubted.  We  have  the  unquestionable  power  of 
waiving  any  irregularities  in  the  mode  of  framing  the 
conscitution,  had  any  such  existed.  It  is  wiser,  I  admit, 
for  Congrete,  in  the  first  instance,  to  pass  such  an  act; 
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but,  af^er  they  had  refused  to  do  so,  from  year  to  year^ 
the  people  of  Michigan   had   no  other  alternative   but 
either  to  take  the  matter  into  their   own   hands,   or 
abandon  the  hope  of  admission  into  tlie  Union  withla 
any  reasonable  time. 

But  I  am  not  done  with  this  Tennessee  precedent. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  when  North  Carolin  a  ceded 
to  the  United  States  the  Territory  which  now  compotes 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  it  was  specially  stipulated  that  the 
inhabitants  within  the  same  should  "  enjoy  all  the  privi- 
leges,  benefits,  and  advantages,"  set  forth  in  the  ordi- 
nance for  the  government  of  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory. This  provision  makes  the  case  of  Tennessee  one 
precisely  in  point  with  the  present.  I  would  ask,  then^ 
who  voted  at  the  election  for  delegates  to  frame  the  con- 
stitution of  Tennessee^  Let  the  proclamation  of  Govern- 
or nionnt,  issued  in  obedience  to  an  act  of  the  terri- 
torial Legislature,  answer  this  question.  He  declares 
*'  that  all  free  males,  (not  free  male  citizens,)  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  upwards,"  shall  be  entitled  to  vote. 
Under  this  proclamation  every  free  male  inhabitant  of 
the  Territory  had  a  right  to  vote,  no  matter  how  short  a 
time  his  inhabitancy  may  have  continued.  In  this  respect 
it  differs  from  the  territorial  law  of  Michif^an,  which  re- 
quires a  previous  residence  of  three  months. 

With  a  full  knowledge  of  these  facts,  General  Wash- 
ington, in  his  message  to  Congress  of  the' 8th  of  Aprils 
1796,  on  the  subject  of  the  admission  of  Tennessee  into 
the  Union,  declares  that  '*  among  the  privileges,  bene- 
fits, and  advantages,  thus  secured  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Territory  south  of  the  river  Ohio,  appear  to  be  the 
right  of  forming  a  permanent  constitution  and  State 
Government,  and  of  admission  as  a  State  by  its  delegates 
into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States  in  all  respects  whatever* 
when  It  shouhl  have  therein  sixty  thousand  free  inhabi- 
tants; provided  the  constitution  and  Government  so  to  be 
formed  should  be  republican,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
principles  contained  in  the  articles  of  the  said  ordinance." 

The  State  of  Tennessee  was  accordingly  admitted. 
At  this  early  day,  when  the  ordinance  was  better  under- 
stood than  it  can  be  at  present,  no  objection  was  made 
from  any  quarter,  so  far  as-I  can  learn,  that  delegates 
to  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution  of  that 
State  were  voted  for  by  inhabitants  who  were  not  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  such 
question  was  raised  by  General  Washington.  Even 
Mr.  King,  whose  report  was  decidedly  adverse  to  the 
admission  of  this  State,  never,  in  the  most  distant  man- 
ner,  adverts  to  this  objection  which  has  now  been  so 
strongly  urged  by  Senators. 

I  stated  when  I  last  addressed  the  Senate,  as  a  propo- 
sition clearly  established,  that,  under  the  ordinance,  the 
States  formed  out  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  had  a 
right  to  confer  the  elective  franchise  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants resident  within  them  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  their  constitutions,  whether  they  were  citizens  or  not. 
I  then  also  asserted  that  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Illinois 
had  not  only  exercised  this  power  to  the  extent  which 
Michigan  had  done,  but  had  gone  much  further.  They 
had  not,  like  Michigan,  confined  the  elective  franchise 
to  inhabitants  actually  resident  within  their  respective 
States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  their  constitutions^ 
but  had  made  a  general  provision  by  which  all  such  in- 
habitants, though  not  citizens,  would  be  entitled  to  vote 
in  all  future  time.  These  positions,  which  I  thought  im- 
pregnable, have  been  violently  assailedf  and  it  has  been 
contended  that,  under  the  provisions  of  these  con- 
stitutions, no  persons,  except  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  are  entitled  to  vote.  This  renders  it  necessary 
that  1  should  again  turn  to  these  constitutions.  The 
first  section  of  the  fourth  srticle  of  the  constitution  of 
Ohio  declares,  that  '*  in  all  elections,  all  white  male  in 
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habitants,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  having  re- 
sided in  the  Stale  one  year  next  preceding^  the  elections 
and  who  have  paid,  or  are  char|!^ed  with,  a  State  or  coun- 
ty tax,  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  an  elector;  but  no  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  except  in  the  county  or  district 
in  which  he  shall  actually  reside  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion."   The  fi(\h  section  of  the  same  article  varies  the 
expression,  and  confers  the  riffht  of  voting  "on  white 
male  persons,"  who  are  compelled  to  labor  on  the  roads. 
These  "  white  male  inhabitants,"  or  •*  white  male  per- 
sons," are  not  required  to  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States.   The  terms  are  as  general  as  they  con  be.    They 
embrace  all  persons,  whether  citizens  of  the  United 
States  or  not,  who  have  resided  v^ithin  the  State  for  one 
year,  and  are  in  other  respects  qualified.     Besides,  it 
would  be  easy  to  show,  by  adverting  to  other  parts  of 
this  coiistitution,  that  the  framers  of  it,  in  several  cases, 
when  they  intended  to  confine  its  benefits  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  have  so  declared  in  express  terms. 
We  have  heard  it  stated  that,  by  a  judicial  decision,  the 
riglit  to  vote  has  been  restricted  to  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.     This  decision  has  not  been  produced.     I 
should  be  very  much  pleased  to  see  it.  I  am  aware  that 
judicial  construction  can  work  wonders;  but  if  any  court 
hai  decided  that    «all  white  male    inhabitants,"    or 
**  white  male  persons,*'  are  restricted  in  their  meaning 
to  white  male  citizens  of  the    United  States,  it  is  a 
stretch  of  judicial  construction  which  surpasses  anything 
of  which  I  could  have  conceived. 

The  constitution  of  Illinois  is  still  more  general  in  its 
provisions.  It  declares  that,  **  in  all  elections,  all  white 
male  inhabitants,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
having  resided  in  the  State  six  months  next  preceding 
the  election,  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  an  elector;  but  no 
person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  except  in  the  county  or 
district  in  which  he  shall  actually  reside  at  the  time  of 
the  election."  We  have  been  informed  by  the  Senators 
from  Illinois,  that  the  practice  of  that  State  has  always 
conformed  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the  constitution.  At 
this  day,  any  alien,  who  has  resided  within  that  State 
for  six  months,  is  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  elective 
franchise.  Indeed,  this  privilege  has  induced  aliens  to 
settle  in  that  State  in  preference  to  others  where  they 
cannot  vote  until  after  they  have  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Now,  sir,  I  wish  to  be  fairly  understood  upon  this 
question.  As  a  general  principle,  I  do  not  think  that 
any  State  of  this  Union  ought  to  permit  any  person  to 
exercise  the  right  of  an  elector  who  is  not  either  a 
native  or  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
There  may  have  been,  and  I  think  there  was,  a  pro- 
priety in  conferring  the  elective  franchise  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Territory,  actually  resident  therein, 
although  not  citizens,  who  had  a  right  under  the  ordi- 
nance to  participate  in  the  formation  of  the  constitution. 
Beyond  this,  the  power,  evon  under  the  ordinance,  is 
extremely  doubtful.  Michigan  has  wisely  confined  her- 
self within  these, limits.  She  has  not  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Ohio  and  Illinois.  These  States  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Union,  notwithstanding  the  extrava- 
gant provisions  in  their  constitutions  in  favor  of  foreign- 
ers. Would  it  not  then  be  extremely  ungracious  to 
exclude  Michigan,  when  no  foreigner  can  ever  hereafter 
enjoy  the  right  of  voting,  except  such  as  were  resident 
within  the  limits  of  the  State  at  the  time  of  the  forma- 
tion of  her  constitution^ 

According  to  the  census,  it  would  appear  that  not  more 
than  from  five  to  six  hundred  aliens  could  have  been  in 
that  situation.  At  the  present  time  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  these  have  become  naturalized  citizens.  The 
evil,  if  it  be  one,  is  very  small.  Within  a  short  period 
it  will  entirely  disappear.  Would  it  be  wise,  would  it  be 
politic,  would  it  be  statesman-like,  to  annul  all  that  has 


been  done  by  the  convention  of  Michigan,  merely  for 
this  reason^  Oug^t  we,  on  this  account,  to  defer  the 
final  settlement  of  the  disputed  boundary  between  Ohio 
and  Michigan,  and  thus  again  give  rise  to  anarchy  and 
confusion,  and  perhaps  to  the  sheddinfr  of  blood?  Do 
you  feel  confident  that  the  people  of  Michigan,  after 
vou  have  violated  their  rights  by  refusing  to  admit  them 
mto  the  Union  at  this  time,  would  ever  act  under  your 
law  authorizing  them  to  form  a  new  constitution^  We 
must  all  desire  to  see  this  unfortunate  boundary  question 
settled;  and  the  passage  of  this  bill  presents  the  best  if  not 
the  only  means  of  accomplishing  a  result  so  desirable. 

Have  the  people  of  Michigan,  or  any  portion  of  them, 
ever  complained  of  this  part  of  their  constitution?  I 
would  ask,  by  what  authority  have  the  Senators  from 
Ohio  and  New  Jersey  [Messrs.  Ewiiro  and  SouTaiaD] 
raised  this  objection,  whilst  the  people  themselves  are 
content?  Even  if  they  did  commit  an  error  in  this  re- 
spect, we  ought  to  treat  them  as  children,  and  not  as 
enemies.  It  is  the  part  of  greatness  and  msgnanimily 
to  pass  over  unimportant  errors  of  judgment  committed 
by  those  who  are,  in  some  degree,  dependent  upon  us. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  a  severe  measure  of  justice  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  after  having  admitted 
Ohio  and  Illinois  into  the  Union,  to  close  the  door  of 
admission  against  Michigan.  This,  in  truth,  would  be 
^training  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel. i 

Suppose  you  deprive  the  people  of  Michigsn  of  a 
territory  to  which  they  all  believe,  however  erroneous- 
ly, they  have  a  right,  and  transfer  it  to  Ohio,  and  then 
drive  them  from  your  door  and  refuse  to  admit  them 
into  the  Union;  can  any  Senator  here  view  the  probable 
consequences  with  composure?  They  are  a  high-spirited 
and  manly  people.  You  cannot  blame  them  for  that. 
They  are  bone  of  your  bone,  and  flesh  of  your  flesh. 
They  have  been  taught,  by  your  example,  to  resist  what 
they  believe  to  be  oppression.  Will  they  pstienlly 
submit  to  your  decree?  Will  they  tamely  surrender  up 
to  Ohio  that  territory  of  which,  they  have  been  in  poi- 
session  for  thirty  years?  Their  past  history  proves  con- 
clusively that  they  will  maintain  what  they  believe  to  be 
their  rights,  to  the  death.  You  may  have  civil  war  ai 
the  direct  consequence  of  your  vote  this  day.  ShouM 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ewisej 
prevail,  whilst  it  will  leave  unsettled  the  question  ol 
boundary,  so  important  to  his  own  State,  it  may,  snd 
probably  will,  produce  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  cmi 
war  along  the  boundary  line.  I  have  expressed  tne 
opinion  that  Congress  possess  the  power  of  •""^^'"f 
the  territory  in  dispute  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  that  ii 
is  expedient  to  exercise  it.  The  only  mode  of  extorting 
a  reluctant  consent  from  the  people  of  Michigan  to  tw 
disposition,  is  to  make  it  a  condition  of  their  sdmiswj^ 
under  their  present  constitution,  into  the  Union.  «" 
bill  proposes  to  do  so,  and,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
Ohio  is  deeply  interested  in  its  passage.  •  r  m 

I  shall  now,  following  the  example  of  my  friend  trom 
New  York,  [Mr.  Wright,]  proceed  to  make  some  s«r 
gestions  upon  another  point.     They  are  intende<I  "'^  J 
as  suggestions  for  I  can  say  with  truth  I  have  '^o'*"Jf°"^ 
decided  opinion  upon  the  subject.     A  friend  c*"'*] " 
see  me  last  evening,  and  attempted  to  maintain  J 
proposition  that  the  several  States,  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  independent  of  the  oroi- 
nance  applicable  to  the  Northwestern  Territory,  had  v^ 
power  of  conferring  the  right  to  vote  upon  forcigne 
resident  within  their  territories.     This  opinion  was  a 
war  with  all  my  former  impressions.     He  f^^"*^.   ,0- 
to  do  as  he  had  done,  and  to  read  over  the  constttuiw 
of  the  United  States  carefully,  with  a  view  to  th»«  q"*J|; 
tion.     I  have  complied  with  his  request,  and  shall  n 
throw  out  a  few  suggestions  upon  this  subject,  me    7 
to  elicit  the  opinion  of  others. 
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The  older  I  grow,  the  more  I  am  inclined  to  be  what 
M etlled  "a  State  rights  man."  The  peace  and  security 
of  this  Union  depend  upon  gtvinf^  to  the  constitution  a 
fitenl  and  fair  construction^  such  as  would  be  placed 
upon  it  by  a  plain  intelligent  man,  and  not  by  ingenious 
oonstructionsy  to  increase  the  powers  of  this  Government, 
Bad  thereby  diminish  those  of  the  States.    The  rights  of 
the  States,  reserved  to  them  by  that  instrument,  ought  ever 
tobe  held  sacred.   If,  then,  the  constitution  leaves  to  them 
to  decide  according  to  their  own  discretion,  unrestricted 
and  unlimited,  who  shall  be  electors,  it  follows  as  a 
Beoetsiry  consequence  that  they  may,  if  they  think 
jiroper,  confer  upon  resident  aliens  the  right  of  voting. 
It  has  been  supposed,  and  is  perhaps  generally  be- 
fieved,  that  this  power  has  been  abridged  by  that  clause 
io  the  constitution  which  declares  that  *<tlie  citizens  of 
etch  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  imnnuni- 
ties  of  citizens  of  the  several  States."    Does,  then,  a 
Stite,  by  conferring  upon  a  person,  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  the  privilege  of  voting,  necessarily  con- 
stitute him  a  citisen  of  such   Stated    Is  the  elective 
franchise  so  essentially  connected  with  citizenship  that 
the  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other?    This  is  the 
question.    If  it  be  so,  no  State  can  exercise  this  powert 
bcciuse  no  State,  by  bestowing  upon  an  alien  the  privi- 
lege of  voting,  can  make  him  a  citizen  of  that  State, 
tod  thereby  confer  upon  him  •*  the  privileges  and  immu- 
niiies  of  citizens  of  the  several  States."    Citizens  are 
either  natives  of  the  country,  or  they  are  naturalized. 
To  Congress  excluitively  belongs  the  power  of  naturali- 
ittionj  and  1  freely  admit  that  no  foreigner  can  become 
acitiicn  of  the  United  Stutes  but  by  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  upon  this  subject. 
But  still  we  are  brought  back  to  the  question,  msy  not 
a  Bute  bestow  upon  a  resident  alien  the  right  to  vote 
within  its  limits,  as  a  personal  privilege,  without  confer- 
nnjf  upon  him  the  other  privileges  of  citizenship,  of 
w  intending  to  render  it  obligatory  upon  the  other 
Sutes  to  receive  him  as  a  citizen?     Might  not  Virginia 
ftiuse  to  a  foreigner  who  had  voted  in  Illinois,  without 
»Jjnj  been  naturalized,  «Mhe  privileges  and  immuni- 
^^*  of  one  of  her  citizens,  without  any  violation  of  the 
jwrtitution  of  the  United  States?    Would  such  an  alien 
wit  my  pretext  for  claiming,  under  the  constitution  of 
wc  United  States,  the  right  to  vote  within  a  Stale  where 
Wiiens  of  the  United  States  alone  are  voters? 
.  IJ  w  certain  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
[«lw  broadest  terms,  leaves  to  the  States  the  qualifies- 
IS"  °.^  ****»'  own  electors,  or,  rather,  it  does  not  restrict 
»fteni  m  snv  manner  upon  this  question.     The  second 
"ction  of  the  first  article  provides  "  that  the  House  of 
wpresentatives  shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen 
*'«»'y  aecond  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States, 
■w  ibe  electors  in  each  Sute  shall  have  the  qualifications 
^qtnsite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
««  aute  legislature."  By  the  first  section  of  the  second 
wtjcle,  •«  each  Slate  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as 
^  Lepslature  ^hereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors 
«!tttl  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Represents- 
J^  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  Congress." 
■wn  these  provisions  seem  to  recognise  in  the  States 
00  Ifi^  »bsolute  discretion  in  deciding  who  sliall  be 
jjj'nfied  electors.     There  is  no  declaration  or  intima- 
oon,  throughout  the  whole  instrument,  that  these  clect- 
?•  »nil|  be  Citizens  of  the  United  States.      Are  the 
J"J*w  not  left  to  exercise  this  discretion  in  the  same 
to  iT'?  "*»"ner  they  did  before  tliey  became  parties 
,^"f  JpJeral  constitution?    There  is  at  least  strong 
R  "*'"""y  in  the  argument,  especially  when  we  consider 
•ff  .****  frainers  of  the  constitution,  in  order  more 
tneclually  to  guard  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States, 
IhTn*^  *  provision  "  that  the  powers  not  delegated  to 
«»«  Uftited  States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 


I  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States,  respectively, 
or  to  the  people." 

Without  any  stretch  of  imagination,  we  might  conceive 
a  case  in  which  this  question  would  shake  our  Union  to 
the  very  centre.  Suppose  that  the  decision  of  the  next 
presidential  election  should  depend  upon  the  vote  of 
Illinois;  and  it  could  be  made  to  appear  that  the  aliens 
who  voted  under  the  constitution  of  that  State  had  turned 
the  scale  in  favor  of  the  successful  candidate.  What 
would  then  be  the  consequence?  Have  we  a  right  to 
rejudge  her  justice?  to  interfere  with  her  sovereign 
rights?  to  declare  that  her  Legislature  could  not  appoint 
electors  of  President  and  Vice  President  in  such  manner 
as  they  thought  proper,  and  to  annul  the  election? 

It  is  curious  to  remark  that,  except  in  a  few  instances^ 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  has  not  prescribed 
that  the  officers  elected  or  sppointed  under  its  authority 
shall  be  citizens;  and  we  all  know,  in  practice,  that  the 
Senate  have  been  constantly  in  the  habit  of  confirming 
the  nominations  of  foreigners  as  consuls  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  repeatedly  done  so,  I  believe,  in 
regard  to  other  officers. 

1  repeat  that,  on  this  question,  I  have  formed  no  fixed 
opinion,  one  way  or  the  other.  On  the  other  points  of 
the  case,  I  entertain  the  clearest  conviction  that  Michigan 
is  entitled  to  admission  into  the  Union. 

I  have  thus  completed  all  I  intend  to  say  upon  this 
subject.  I  have  been  most  reluctantly  drawn  a  second 
time  into  this  debate.  I  had  the  sdmission  of  Arkansas 
specially  intrusted  to  my  care.  Few,  if  any,  of  the 
objections  urged  against  Michigan  are  applicable  to 
Arkansas;  but  I  could  not  conceal  from  myself  the  fact 
that  the  admission  of  the  one  depended  upon  that  of  tWe 
other;  and  I  am  equally  anxious  to  receive  both  the 
sisters. 

After  some  further  remarks  from  Mr.  CLAY,  and  a 
reply  from  Mr.  BUCHANAN, 

Mr.  EWING  moved  that  the  Senate  adjourn;  which 
motion  was  decided  by  yeas  and  nays,  as  follows; 

Yeas— Messrs.  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton,  Crit- 
tenden,  Davis,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Kent,  Knight,  Leigh, 
McKean,  Mangum,  Moore,  Naudain,  Porter,  Prentiss, 
Preston,  Bobbins,  Southard,  Swift,  Tomlinson— 21.     . 

Nats— Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Cuthbert, 
Ewing  of  Illinois,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Hubbard, 
King  of  Alabama,  King  of  Georgia,  Linn,  Morris,  Niles, 
Nicholas,  Buggies,  Bobinson,  Bives,  Shepley,  Tall- 
raadge,  Tipton,  Walker,  White,  Wright--24. 

So  the  motion  to  adjourn  did  not  prevail. 

The  debate  was  then  renewed  by  Mr.  CLAY,  Mr. 
BUCHANAN,  and  Mr.  WALKER. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  then  moved  an  adjournment;  and  tlie 
question,  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  was  decided  as 
follows: 

Yeas— Messrs.  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton,  Crit- 
tenden, Davis,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Kent,  Knight,  Leigh, 
McKean,  Mangum,  Moore,  Naudain,  Porter,  Prentiss, 
Preston,  Bobbins,  Southard,  Swift,  Tomlinson— 21. 

Nats— Messrs.  Benton,  Buchanan,  Cuthbert,  Ewing 
of  Illinois,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Hubbard,  King  of 
Georgia,  King  of  Alabama,  Linn,  Morris,  Niles,  Nicho- 
las, Buggies,  Robinson,  Rives,  Shepley,  Tallmadge, 
Tipton,  Walker,  White,  Wright— 23. 

So  the  motion  did  not  prevail. 

Mr.  CLAY  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Wbiobt.  by  striking  out  the  words  «*  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  giving,"  and  inserting  "to  revise  the  constitution 
and  give." 

Mr.  CLAYTON,  Mr.  DAVIS,  Mr.  WRIGHT,  and 
Mr.  PORTER,  renewed  the  debate;  after  which,  the 
question  was  taken  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Clay,  and 
decided  as  follows: 

YiAS— Messrs.  Black,  Calboun,  Clay,  Clayton,  Crit- 
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tenden,  Davin,  Ewinj^  of  Ohio,  Kent,  Rnig^t,  Mangum, 
Moore,  Naiidain,  Porter,  Prentisa,  Preston,  Robbins, 
Southard,  Swift,  Tomlinson — 19. 

Nath — Messrs.  Benton,  Bruwn,  Buchanan,  Cuthbert, 
Ewing  of  Illinois,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Hubbard, 
King  of  Alabama,  King  of  Georg'ia,  Leigh,  Linn,  Morris, 
Nicholas,  Niles,  Rives,  Robinson,  Buggies,  Shepley, 
Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Walker,  White,  Wright— 25. 

Mr.  PORTER  moved  that  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  question  being  taken,  it  was  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive, as  follows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton,  Crittenden, 
Davia,  RwingofOhio,  Kent,  Knight,  Leigh,  Mangum, 
Moore,  Naudain,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Bobbins, 
Southard,  Swift,  Tomlinson — 19. 

Nits — Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Cuthbert, 
Ewing  of  Illinois,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Hubbard, 
King  of  Georgia,  Linn,  Morris,  Nicholas,  Niles,  Rives, 
Robinson,  Rnggles,  Shepley,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Walk- 
er, White,  Wright— 23. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment  moved 
by  Mr.  WmoHT,  and  decided  as  follows: 

Ykas— Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Brown,  Buchanan, 
Clay,  Clayton,  Cuthbert,  Davis,  Ewing  of  Illinois,  Ewing 
of  Ohio,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Hubbard,  King  of 
Alabama,  King  of  Georgia,  Knight,  Linn,  Morris, 
Nicholas,  Niles,  Preston,  Rives,  Robinson,  Ruggles, 
Shepley,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Walker, 
White,  Wright— 32. 

Nats — None. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS  then  withdrew  hia  first  amend- 
ment. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  HuromicKS 
to  strike  out  the  firKt  fourteen  lines  of  the  bill. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  WRIGHT, 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN  moved  that  the  Senate  now  ad- 
journ: Yeas  19,  nays  24;  (7  o'clock.) 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Hisshicks  was  then  negatived, 
,af  follows: 

Ykas — Messrs.  Clay,  Crittenden,  Ewing  of  Ohio, 
Hendricks,  Kent,  Leigh,  Monre,  Porter,  Southard — ^9. 

Nats— Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Brown,  Buchanan, 
Cuthbert,  Davis,  Ewing  of  Illinois,  Grundy,  Hill,  Hub- 
bard, King  of  Alabama,  King  of  Georgia,  Linn,  Morris, 
Naudain,  Nicholas,  Niles,  Rives,  Robinson,  Ruggles, 
Shepley,  Swift,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Walker, 
White,  Wright- 28. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS  withdrew  his  remaining  amend- 
ment-. 

.  Mr.  SOUTHARD  moved  to  amend  the  bill  in  the  part 
wiMch  provides  that  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
already  elected  shall  take  their  seats  without  delay.  He 
denied  that  the  Senate  had  any  right  by  law  to  deter- 
,  mine  that  point,  without  either  the  Senate  or  House 
having  looked  into  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  so 
elected.  He  moved  to  strike  out  that  clause,  and  call- 
ed for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BENTON  opposed  the  motion. 

Mr.  CLAY  said  it  was  not  necessary  to  declare  what 
the  constitution  already  declared,  that  the  State  would 
have  a  right  to  send  Senators  and  Representatives  as 
■oon  as  admitted. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Southabd's  mo- 
tion to  amend,  and  decided  as  follows: 

Ybas — Messrs.  Black,  Clay,  Crittenden,  Davi?,  Ewing 
of  Ohio,  Leigh,  Naudain,  Porter,  Southard,  Swift,  Tom- 
linaon,  White— 12. 

Nats — Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Cuthbert, 
Ewing  of  Illinois,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Hubbard, 
King  of  Alabama,  King  of  Georgia,  Liim,  Morris,  Nich- 
olas, Niles,  Rives,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Shepley,  Tall- 
madge, Tipton,  Walker,  Wright— 22. 

Mr.  CLAY  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  inserting  aAer 


the  word  *'  confirm,"  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  second 
section,  the  following  words:  ''except  that  provisoii 
of  the  bill  which  admita  aliens  to  the  right  of  suffrafre.** 

After  a  few  words  frcn  Mr.  BENTON,  in  opposition. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  decided,  by  yeas  and 
nays,  as  follows: 

Ykas— Messrs.  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Crittenden, 
Davis,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Hendricks,  Leigh,  Naudain,  Por- 
ter, Southard,  Swift,  Tomlinson,  White — 14. 

Nats — Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  B«iclianan,  Cuthbert, 
Ewing  of  Illinois,  Grundy,  Hill,  Hubbard,  King  of  Ala* 
bama.  King  of  Georgia,  'Linn,  Morris,  Nicholaa,  Nil«t, 
Rives,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Shepley,  Tallmadge,  Tipton, 
Walker,  Wright— 22. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  (half  past  seven)  said  he  would  make 
one  more  effort  to  obtain  time  to  look  into  the  amend- 
ments, many  of  which  were  new,  and  required  to  be  ex- 
amined. He  moved  that  the  Senate  now  adjourn;  which 
waa  negatived:  Yeas  12,  nays  24. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment 
moved  by  Mr.  Ewino,  of  Ohio,  and  decided  as  followi: 

YiAS-^Messrs.  Black,  Davis,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Lcigfci 
Southard,  SwifV,  Tomlinson — 7. 

Nats— Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Cuthbert, 
Ewing  of  Illinois,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Hubbard, 
King  of  Alabama,  King  of  Georgia,  Linn,  Morris,  Nich- 
olas, Niles,  Rives,  Robinson,  Ruggles.  Shepley,  Tall- 
madge, Tipton,  Walker,  White,  Wright— 24. 

The  bill  was  then  reported  as  amended;  and  the 
amendments  being  concurred  in. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  ret* 
a  third  time,  by  the  following  vote; 

Yeas— Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Cathbert, 
Ewing  of  Illinois,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Hubbard. 
King  of  Alabama,  King  of  Georgia,  Linn,  Morris,  Njcfc- 
olas,  Niles,  Rives,  Robinson,  Buggies,  Shepley,  Tall- 
madge, Tipton,  Walker,  Wright— 23. 

Nats— Messrs.  Black,  Davis,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Utfgo, 
Southard,  Swift,  Tomlinson,  White— 8.  , 

Mr.  BENTON  moved  to  reconsider  the  motion  hj 
which  the  Senate  had  determined  to  adjourn  orcr  until 
Monday. 

Mr,  BawToir,  having  been  counted  among  tne  n^^ 
could  not  make  the  motion,  and  it  was  renewed  by  W"- 
TALLMADGE.  , 

The  question  being  taken  on  reconsideration,  tncre 

appeared:  Yeas  19,  nays  3. 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  called,  the  question  wis 
again  taken,  when  there  appeared:  Yeas  20,  nays 5. 

The  motion  to  adjourn  until  Monday  was  then  put, 
and  decided  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  WHITE  (at  a  quarter  before  eight)  moved  thsi 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  eiecutire 
business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business;  and,  after  some  time. 

Adjourned. 

Saturdat,  ApniL  2. 
POST  OFFICE  ACCOUNTS. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Post  Omoe 
Department,  in  reply  to  a  resolution  (offered  by  "' 
Sovthabd)  making  an  inquiiy  as  to  the  cause  of  a  m 
take  which  was  discovered  in  the  accounts  of  the  tre 
urer  of  the  Department. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  communication: 

Post  Oppicx  Dipabtkist. 

Sib:  In  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  the  Scn^* 
adopted  on  the  29th  ult.>  and  communicated  to  0C  ^ 
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Ilie  30ih»  requiring*  me  <*to  report  to  the  Senate  wheth- 
er the  CAiise  of  the  discrepancy  of  forty  thousand  four 
hondred  and  seventy  dollars  and  ninety-one  cents,  sta- 
led in  the  report  of  the  accountants  to  the  committee  of 
the  Senate,  dated  3d  March,  1835,  as  then  existing  in 
the  Boeoants  of  the  treasurer  of  the  General  Post  Of- 
fice, has  been  discovered,  and  the  said  accounts  finally 
adjnsted;  and,  if  so,  further  to  report  the  cause  of  said 
discrepancy,  and  who  was  the  occasion  thereof,  and 
whether  the  balance,  if  any,  has  been  paid,"  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  statement,  viz: 

The  "  account  of  the  treasurer  of  the  General  Post 
Oflioe,*'  alluded  to  in  the  resolution,  is  presumed  to  be 
the  general  cash  account  of  the  Department,  as  no  ac- 
eoonC  with  the  treasurer,  as  such,  wan  ever  kept. 

The  cash  account  of  the  Department,  before  the  first 
&Kf  of  July  last,  is  known  to  be  deranged  in  a  high  de- 
gree. It  is  believed  that  many  months  of  labor  would 
be  required  to  ascertain  the  causes  and  extent  of  that 
derangement.  So  entirely  has  the  force  of  the  Depart- 
meoty  employed  on  accounts,  since  the  1st  of  May  last, 
been  occupied  in  the  current  business,  and  in  examining 
and  adjusting  individual  accounts  of  long  standing, 
that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  solve  the  difficulties 
ia  the  cash  account,  and  no  additional  light  has  been 
cast  upon  ti,  except  incidentally  in  a  few  of  its  items. 

'*  The  report  of  the  accountants  to  the  committee  of 
the  Senate,  dated  3d  March,  1835,"  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  officially  communicated  to  the  Department, 
forms  no  part  of  its  books  or  papers,  and  has  not  been 
thought  of  as  a  basis  of  official  action,  however  usefyl  it 
may  t>e  as  information. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  &c. 

AMOS  KENDALL. 
Hon.  Mabtiit  Yiv  Buaxir, 

JPreituieni  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  said  that  it  was  very  desirable  for  the 
Department  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  statements 
which  had  been  made  out  by  the  two  accountants  em- 
ployed by  the  committtee  during  the  investigation  of 
the  situation  of  the  Department  under  the  preceding 
adnsinistration.  If  these  accounts  could  be  furnished 
to  the  Department,  there  would  be  much  time  saved 
in  arriving  at  the  cause  of  the  error,  and  the  Depart- 
ment was  very  anxious  to  have  possession  of  these  ma- 
terials. He  wished  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  to 
make  some  disposition  of  the  communication. 

Mr.  SOUTHARD  said  he  did  not  clearly  see  what 
particular  disposition  he  could  make  of  this  document. 
If  the   Senator  from  Tennessee  would    propose  any 
course,  he  would  make  no  objection  to  it.     There  ap- 
peared to  be  an  important  error,  and  the  treasurer  of 
the  Department  had  not  been  able  to  make  his  account 
with  the  office  clear,  within  f40,000.     It  had  been  sup- 
posed that  the  present  head  of  the  Depsrtment,  who 
had   been  so  much  lauded  for  his  economy  and  man- 
agement  and   general  efficiency,   would  have  lost   no 
time  in  instituting  a  rigid  investigation  of  the  accounts  of 
the  treasurer.      It  appeared,    however,   that  he  had 
been   so  busily  Occupied  in  settling  the  old  accounts, 
which  were  left  in  a  state  of  confusion  almost  inexpli- 
cable, that  he  could  not  find  time  for  this  examination. 
It  would  seem  to  be  reasonable  that  the  treasurer  him- 
self, under  the  eye  of  this  vigilant  head,  would  himself 
•  have  labored  to  dispel  the  mystery  which  involved  the 
affair.      I  (said  Mr.  S.)  am  possibly  wrong  in  my  views 
of  this  subject,  as  I  have  generally  been  in  all  my  con- 
jectures respecting  the  management  of  the  Post  Office, 
but  I  am  certainly  right  in  my  convictions  that  there  has 
been  a  lamentable  want  of  regularity  and  system,  since 
we  have  now  the  declaration  of  the  Postmaster  General 
hinttclfto  this  effect.    He  declarei  that  it  has  occupied 


all  his  time  to  extricate  the  affairs  of  the  Department 
from  the  disorder  into  which  they  have  been  plunged. 
I  hope,  then,  that  I  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  denoncia- 
tions  which  have  been  so  liberally  poured  forth  against 
those  who  have  said  that  the  Department  had  been  in  a 
state  of  utter  confusion  and  disorder.  He  concluded 
with  saying  that,  at  present,  he  would  only  move  for 
the  printing  of  the  document. 

Mr.  GRUNDT  said  he  did  not  wish  to  g^  into  any 
discussion  of  the  ancient  affairs  of  the  Department.  That 
there  existed  a  g^eat  discrepancy  in  the  accounts,  he  pre* 
sumed  no  one  would  pretend  to  dispute.  He  concur- 
red with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  In  the  opinion 
that  the  causes  of  this  discrepancy  ought  to  be  ascertain- 
ed. Perhaps  the  best  course  would  be  to  refer  the  com. 
municatlon  to  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Post  Roadsf  and  as  that  committee  would  meet  on  Mon- 
day, some  course  might  then  be  determined  on,  which  it 
would  be  best  to  pursue. 

He  moved  to  refer  the  communication  to  that  commit* 
tee,  and  to  print  it|  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

ADMISSION  OF  MICHIGAN. 

The  bill  to  establish  the  northern  boundary  of  Ohio, 
and  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
into  the  United  States,  was  read  a  third  time. 

On  the  question  of  its  passage, 

Mr.  PORTER  stated  some  objections  which  he  had  to 
the  bill,  and  moved  to  recommit  it. 

On  this  question  a  debate  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  CAL- 
HOUN, Mr.  PORTER,  Mr.  WALKER,  Mr.  WRIGHT, 
Mr.  BENTON,  Mr.  CRIT  TENDEN,  Mr.  PRESTON, 
Mr.  CLAY,  Mr.  MANGUM,  Mr.  BLACK,  Mr. 
WHITE,  Mr.  CLAYTON,  Mr.  WRIGHT,  Mr.  CAL- 
HOUN, and  Mr.  SOUTHARD,  severally  addressed  the 
Senate. 

After  the  latter  gentleman  had  concluded  his  remarks, 
Mr.  CALHOUN  moved  that  the  bill  be  recommited«  and 
the  question,  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  was  decided 
as  follows: 

YsAS — Messrs.  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton,  Crittenden, 
Davis,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Kent,  Knight,  Leigh,  Mangum, 
Naudain,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Robbins,  Southard, 
Swif>,  Tomlinson,  White— 19. 

Nats — Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan^  Cuthbert, 
Ewing  of  Illinois,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Hubbard, 
King  of  Alabama,  King  of  Georgis,  Linn,  McKean, 
Morris,  Nicholas,  Niles,  Hives,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Shep- 
ley,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Walker,  Wright— 24. 

So  the  motion  did  not  prevail. 

Mr.  PRESTON  then  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the 
table  until  Monday;  and  the  question,  being  taken  by 
yeas  and  nays,  was  decided  as  follows: 

YsAS — Messrs.  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton,  Crit- 
tenden, Davis,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Kent,  Knight,  Leigh, 
Mangum,  Naudain,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Bobbins, 
Southard,  Swift,  Tomlinson,  White— 20. 

Nats — Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Cuthbert, 
Ewing  of  Illinois,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Hubbard, 
King  of  Alabama,  King  of  Georgia,  Linn,  McKean,  Mor- 
ris, Nicholas,  Niles,  Rives,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Shepley, 
Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Walker,  Wright— 24. 

So  the  motion  did  not  prevail. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  PRESTON  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ, it  was  decided  in  the  negative:  Yeas  20,  nays  23. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

The  bill  was  then  passed  in  the  following  form: 

A  BILL  to  establish  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  into  the  Union  upon  the  conditions 
therein  expressed. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  RtpnunkL- 
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Hve$ofthe  Onittd  States  of  America  in  Congreea  aseem- 
bUdt  TImt  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  shall  be  established  at,  and  shall  be  a  direct  line 
drawn  from,  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  to 
the  moat  northerly  cape  of  the  Maumee  (Miami)  Bay, 
after  that  line,  so  drawn,  shall  intersect  the  eastern 
boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Indiana;  and  from  the  said 
north  cape  of  the  said  bay,  northeast,  to  the  boundary 
line  between  the  United  States  and  the  province  of 
Upper  Canada,  in  Lake  Erie^  and  thence,  with  the  said 
last-mentioned  line,  to  its  intersection  with  the  western 
line  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Sac.  2.  And  he  it  further  enaefedt  That  the  constitution 
and  the  State  Government  which  the  people  of  Michigan 
have  formed  for  themselves  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed;  and  that  the  said 
State  of  Michigan  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  declared  to  be 
one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  is  hereby  ad- 
milted  into  the  Union  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States,  in  all  respects  whatever:  Provided  always, 
and  this  admission  is  upon  the  express  condition,  that 
the  said  State  shall  consist  of,  and  have  jurisdiction  over, 
all  territory  included  within  the  following  boundaries, 
and  over  none  other,  to  wit:  Beginning  at  the  point 
vhere  the  above^described  northern  boundary  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  intersects  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  and  running  thence  with  the  said  boundary 
line  of  Ohio,  as  described  in  the  first  section  of  this  act, 
until  it  intersects  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  in  Lake  Erie;  thence,  with  the  said 
botmdiiry  line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
through  the  Detroit  river.  Lake  Huron,  and  Lake  Su- 
perior, to  a  point  where  the  said  line  last  touches  Lake 
Superior!  thence,  in  a  direct  line  through  Lake  Supe- 
rior, to  the  mouth  of  the  Montreal  river;  thence,  through 
the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  said  river  Mon- 
treal, to  the  middle  of  the  Lake  of  the  Desert;  thence, 
in  a  direct  line,  to  the  nearest  head  water  uf  the  Menom- 
onie  river;  thence,  through  the  middle  of  that  fork  of 
the  said  river  first  touched  by  the  said  line,  to  the  main 
channel  of  the  said  Menomonie  river;  thence,  down  the 
centre  of  the  main  channel  of  the  same,  to  the  centre  of 
the  most  usual  ship  channel  of  the  Green  Bay  of  Lake 
Michigan;  thence,  through  the  centre  of  the  most  usual 
ship  channel  of  the  said  bay,  to  the  middle  of  Lake 
Michigan;  thence,  through  the  middle  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  ss 
that  line  was  established  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  the 
nineteenth  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixteen; 
thence,  due  east,  with  the  noKhern  boundary  line  of  the 
said  State  of  Indians,  to  the  northeast  corner  thereof; 
and  thence,  south,  with  the  east  boundary  line  of  Indiana, 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Sec  .  3 .  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  as  a  compliance 
with  the  fundamental  condition  of  admission  contained 
in  >he  last  preceding  section  of  this  act,  the  boundaries 
of  the  said  State  of  Michigan,  as  in  that  section  descri- 
bed, declared,  and  established,  shall  receive  the  assent  of 
a  convention  of  delegates  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
aaid  State,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  the  assent 
herein  required;  and  as  soon  as  the  assent  herein 
required  siiaH  be  given,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  announce  the  same  by  proclamation;  and 
thereupon,  and  without  any  further  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  the  admission  of  the  said  State  into 
the  Union,  as  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States  in  all  respects 
whatever,  shall  be  considered  as  complete,  and  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  who  have  been  elected  by  the 
aaid  State  aa  its  representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  respectively,  with* 
oat  further  delay. 


Sac.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  nothing  in  thb 
act  contained,  or  in  the  a<lmission  of  the  said  State  iato 
the  Union  as  one  of  the  United  States  of  America  upoa 
an  equal  footing  with  the  original  Statea  in  all  respeoli 
whate  ver,  shall  be  so  construed  or  understood  as  to  confiji 
upon  the  people.  Legislature,  or  other  authorities  m 
the  said  State  of  Michigan,  any  authority  or  right  to  in- 
terfere with  the  sale  by  the  United  States,  and  under 
their  authority,  of  the  vacant  and  unsold  lands  vithia 
the  limits  of  the  said  States  but  that  the  subject  of  tbe 
public  lands,  and  the  interests  which  may  be  gives  to 
the  said  State  therein,  shall  be  regulated  by  the  future 
action  between  Congress,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  aaid  State,  or  the  authorities  thereof. 
And  the  said  State  of  Michigan  ahalt  in  no  case,  and 
under  no  pretence  whatsoever,  impose  any  tax,  asie» 
ment,  or  imposition  of  any  description,  upon  any  of  tbe 
lands  of  the  United  States  within  its  limits. 

ADMISSION  OF  ARKANSAS. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BUCHANAN, 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  biU 
for  the  admission  of  Arkansas  into  the  Union;  and  tbe 
bill  having  been  read, 

Mr.  NAUDAIN  moved  that  the  Senate  adjourn;  and 
this  motion  was  negatived  by  the  following  vote: 

Ybas— Messrs.  Crittenden,  Davia,  Ewing  of  Olii", 
Naudain,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Bobbins,  Southard, 
Swif>,  Tomlinson — 11. 

Nats— Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Brown,  Buchanan, 
Cuthbert,  Ewing  of  Illinois,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  HjII, 
Hubbsrd,  King  of  Alabama,  King  of  Georgia,  Lcijhf 
Linn,  Mangum,  Morris,  Nicholas,  Niles,  R.ves,  K'bin- 
son.  Buggies,  Shepley,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Walker, 
White,  Wright— 27.  .  , 

On  motion  of  Mr.  WHITE,  the  bill  was  so  smended 
as  to  provide  more  effectuslly  against  any  diflicuhiei  as 
to  the  boundary  with  the  western  Cherokees. 

After  some  brief  remarks  from  Messrs.  CALHOUN, 
SOUTHARD,  KING  of  Alabama,  CLAY,  BENTON. 
WALKER,  PRESTON,  and  EWING  of  Ohio, 

Mr.  EWING,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said  he 
could  not  and  would  not  give  his  vote  on  a  bill  whica 
he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  making  himself  acquaint 
ed  with;  and  as  the  bill  could  not  pasa  that  evening  but 
by  unanimoua  consent,  he,  for  one,  would  object  to  itt 
passage.  . 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  moved  that  the  Senate  afl- 

journ.  . 

He,  as  a  aouthern  man,  felt  no  apprehenwon  as  to  we 
bill  passing,  without  difficulty,  on  Monday,  and  being 
sent  to  the  other  House,  so  as  to  pass  that  body  witJi 
the  Michigan  bill.  There  was  no  necessity  for  hurry- 
ing it  that  evening,  particularly  as  the  other  House 
could  not  act  on  both  bills  at  once,  and  as  there  were 
no  such  objections  to  this  bill  as  had  been  made  to  tlje 
one  for  Michigan.  He  had  such  a  perfect  confidence  m 
the  disposition  of  the  Senate  to  pass  this  bill*  tn*|  '^ 
was  willing  to  delay  it  another  day,  to  give  to  tboie 
members  who  wished  an  opportunity  of  examining  "»» 
its  details,  being  fully  persuaded  that  they  would  twa 
nothing  in  it  to  object  to.  . . 

Mr.  Kihg's  motion  was  lost:  Yeas  16,  nays  18,  as  101- 

lows  *  r 

YsAs—Messrs.  Brown,  Cuthbert,  Davis,  Ewing  of 
Ohio,  Hendricks,  King  of  Alabama,  King  of  Georgia, 
Le?gh,  Mangum,  Naudain,  Porter,  Preston,  Shepwyi 
Southard,  Swift,  Tomlinson — 16.  .    . 

Nats— Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Buchanan,  Cuthberi, 
Ewing  of  Illinois,  Grundy,  Hill,  Hubbard,  Linn,  N»W» 
Rives,  Uobinson,  Buggies,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  WalKc^, 
White,  Wright~18. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  CRITTENDEN 
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Mr.  BUCHANAN  explained  the  bill  fully— expressed 
ba  inxiety  that  it  should  pass  and  be  sent  to  the  other 
House  simultaneously  with  the  Michigfan  bill,  in  order 
that  the  two  States  may  come  into  the  Union  together. 
He  fxplsined  that  the  bill  contained  no  provisions  that 
had  been  objected  to  in  the  Michi^n  bill;  and,  in  an- 
nrer  to  Mr.  Calrouit,  stated  that  the  rights  of  the  Gov- 
rmment  to  its  public  lands  in  the  State  were  perfectly 
guarded.  The  bill,  he  said,  had  been  reported  more 
than  a  week  ag^i  and  being  printed,  and  in  the  hands  of 
trcry  Senator,  they  had  had  a  full  opportunity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  its  provisions. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading  without  a  division;  and 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


MOKDAT,  Af  B1L  4. 

ADMISSION  OF  ARKANSAS. 

The  bill  proTiding*  for  the  admission  of  Arkansas  into 
Ihe  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  States, 
ame  up  on  its  third  readinj;^. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
panage  of  the  bill,  and  they  were  accordingly  ordered. 
Mr.  BENTON  ob<;erved  that  he  had  no  intention  to 
^elay  the  passag-e  of  this  bill,  but  on  account  of  the  cir- 
cnnstances  under  which  the  two  bills  for  the  admission 
of  Michigan  and    Arkansas  into  the  Union   had    been 
brought  forward — he  alluded  to  the  great  agitation  on 
the  subject  of  slavery — he  thought  it  due  to  the  occa- 
iion  to^  notice  one  remarkable  fact,  that  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.    Ii  was  worthy  of  notice,  that,  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  these  two  great  questions,  those  gentlemen  who 
bid  charge  of  them  were  so  slightly  affected  by  the  ex- 
ertions that  had  been  made  to  disturb  snd  ulcerate  the 
pubfic  mind  on  the  subject  of  slavery  as  to  put  them  in 
the  hands  of  Senators  who  might  be  supposed  to  enter- 
Jus  opinions  on  that  subject  different  from  those  held 
by  the  States  whose  interests  they  were  charged  with. 
ThuB  the  people  of  Arkansas  had  put  their  application 
into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  representing  a  non-slave- 
Mlding  State;  and  the  people  of  Michigan   had   put 
vieir  application  into  the  hands  of  a  Senator  [himself] 
coming  Irom  a  State  where  the  institutions  of  slavery 
existed;  affording  a  roost  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
total  impotence  of  all  attempts  to  agitate  and  ulcerate 
we  public  mind  on  the  worn-out  subject  of  slavery. 
He  would  further  take  occasion  to  say,  that  the  aboli- 
tion question  seemed  to  have  died  out;  there  not  hav- 
ing been  a  single  presentation  of  a  petition  on  that  sub- 
let since  the  general  jail  delivery   ordered    by  the 
oenate. 

Mr.  8WIPT  observed,  that  although  he  fell  every 
fwposition  to  vote  for  the  admission  of  the  new  9tate 
*Jo  \he  Union,  yet  there  were  operative  reasons  under 
^hich  he  roust  vote  against  it.  On  looking  at  the  con- 
«»|ution  submitted  by  Arkansas  he  found  that  they  had 
!J**»*  the  institution  of  slavery  perpetual;  and  to  this 
**  ooulcl  never  give  his  assent.  He  did  not  mean  to  op- 
P^  the  passage  of  the  bill,  but  had  merely  risen  to  ex- 
pwn  the  reasons  why  he  could  not  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  observed  that,  on  the  subject  of 
•«T«ry,  this  constitution  was  more  liberal  than  the  con- 
itnution  of  any  of  the  slaveholding  States  that  had  been 
Wmitted  into  the  Union.  It  preserved  the  very  words 
°t  the  other  constitutions  in  regard  to  slavery;  but  there 
*ere  other  provisions  in  it  in  favor  of  the  slaves,  and 
•njong  Wifxii  a  provision  which  secured  to  them  the 
"pt  of  trial  by  jury;  thus  putting  them,  in  that  pariic- 
'*'*^  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  whites.  He  consid- 
*^  the  compromise  which  had  been  made  when  Mis- 
^^  wss  admitted  into  the  Union  as  having  settled  the 


question  as  to  slavery  in  the  new  southwestern  Statesi 
and  the  committee  therefore  did  not  think  proper  to  in- 
terfere with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRENTISS  referred  to  the  reasons  which  had 
induced  him  to  vote  against  the  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Michigan,  and  said  thai  he  must  also  vote  ag  itnst  the  ad* 
mission  of  Arkansas.  He  viewed  the  movements  of 
these  two  Territories,  with  regard  to  their  admission 
into  the  Union,  as  decidedly  revolutionary,  forming  their 
constitutions  without  the  previous  consent  of  Congress^ 
and  importunately  knocking  at  its  doors  for  admission. 
The  objections  he  had  to  the  admission  of  Arkansas^ 
particularly,  were,  that  she  had  formed  her  constitution 
without  the  previous  assent  of  Congress,  and  in  that 
constitution  had  made  slavery  perpetual,  as  noticed  by 
his  colleague.  He  regretted  that  he  was  compelled  to 
vote  against  this  hill;  but  he  could  not,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  do  otherwise. 

Mr.  MORRIS  said,  before  I  record  my  vote  in  favor 
of  the  passuge  of  the  bill  under  consideration,  I  must 
ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  for  a  moment,  while  I  of- 
fer  a  few  of  the  reasons  which  govern  me  in  the  vote  I  shaU 
give.  Being  one  of  the  representatives  of  a  free  State» 
and  believing  slavery  to  be  wrong  in  principle,  and  mis- 
chievous in  practice,  I  wish  to  be  clearly  understood  on 
the  subject,  both  here  and  by  those  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.  I  have  objections  to  the  constitution  of 
Arksnsas,  on  the  ground  that  slavery  is  recognised  in 
that  constitution,  and  settled  and  established  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  her  Government.  I  object  to  the 
existence  of  this  principle  forming  a  part  of  the  or* 
g^nic  law  in  any  State;  and  1  would  vote  against  the  ad- 
mission of  Arkansas,  as  a  member  of  this  Union,  if  1  be- 
lieved I  had  the  power  to  do  so.  The  wrong,  in  a  moral 
sense,  with  which  I  view  slavery,  would  be  sufficient 
for  me  to  do  this,  did  I  not  consider  my  political  obliga- 
tions, and  the  duty,  as  a  member  of  this  body,  I  owe  to 
the  constitution  under  which  I  now  act,  clearly  require 
of  me  the  vote  I  shall  give.  I  hold  that  any  portion  of 
American  citizens,  who  may  reside  on  a  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  whenever  their  numben 
shall  amount  to  that  which  would  entitle  them  to  a  rep- 
resentation in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congresi^ 
has  the  right  to  provide  for  themselves  a  constitution 
and  State  Government,  and  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  whenever  ihey  shall  so  apply;  and  they  are  not 
bound  to  wail  the  action  off  Congress  in  the  first  instance* 
except  there  is  some  compact  or  agreement  reauirin|f 
them  to  do  so.  I  place  this  right  upon  the  broad,  and, 
I  consider,  indisputable  ground,  that  all  persons,  living 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes,  are  entitled 
to  equal  privileges;  and  it  ought  to  be  matter  of  high 
gratification  to  us  here,  that,  in  every  portion,  even  the 
most  remote,  of  our  country,  our  people  are  anxious  to 
obtain  this  high  privilege  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible. 
It  furnishes  clear  proof  that  the  Union  is  highly  ea- 
teemed,  and  has  its  foundation  deep  in  the  hearts  of  our 
fellow-citizens. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  United  SUtes,  power  ii 
given  to  Congress  to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union. 
It  is  in  the  character  of  a  State  that  any  portion  of  our 
citizens,  inhabiting  any  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  must  apply  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union;  a 
State  Government  and  constitution  roust  first  be  formed. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  power  of  Congreas,  and  I 
doubt  whether  Congress  has  such  power,  to  prescribe 
the  mode  by  which  the  people  shall  form  a  State  consti- 
tution; and,  fur  this  plain  reason,  that  Congress  would 
be  entirely  incompetent  to  the  exercise  of  any  coercive 
power  to  carry  into  effect  the  mode  they  might  pre- 
scribe. I  cannot,  therefore,  vote  against  the  admission 
of  Arkansas  into  the  Union,  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  previous  act  of  Congress  to  authorise  the  hold- 
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Inff  of  her  convention.  As  a  member  of  Congress,  I 
will  not  look  beyond  the  constitution  that  has  been  pre- 
sented. I  have  no  right  to  presume  it  was  formed  by 
incompetent  persons,  or  that  it  does  not  fully  express 
the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  people  of  that  country. 
It  is  true  that  the  United  States  shall  guaranty  to  every 
Slate  in  the  Union  a  republican  form  of  governmentf 
meaning,  in  my  judgment,  that  Congress  shall  not  per- 
mit any  power  to  establish,  in  any  State,  a  Government 
without  the  assent  of  the  people  of  such  Statet  and  it 
will  not  be  amiss  that  we  remember  here,  also,  that  that 
guarantee  is  to  the  State,  and  not  as  to  the  formation  of 
the  Government  by  the  people  of  the  State;  but  should 
it  be  admitted  that  Congress  can  look  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  State  in  order  to  ascertain  its  character,  before 
such  State  is  admitted  into  the  Union,  yet  I  contend 
that  Congress  cannot  object  to  it  for  the  want  of  a  re- 
publican form,  if  it  contains  the  great  principle  that  all 
power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment drew  all  its  just  powers  from  the  governed. 

The  people  of  the  Territory  of  Arkansas  having  form- 
ed for  themselves  a  State  Government,  having  presented 
their  constitution  for  admission  into  the  Union,  and  that 
constitution  being  republican  in  its  form,  and  believing 
that  the  people  who  prepared  snd  sent  this  constitution 
here  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  entitle  them  to  a 
Representatire  in  Congress,  and  believing,  also,  that  Con- 
gress has  no  right  or  power  to  regulate  the  system  of 
police  these  people  have  established  for  themselves,  and 
the  ordinance  of  1787  not  operating  on  them,  nor  have 
they  entered  into  any  agreement  with  the  United  States 
that  slavery  should  not  be  admitted  in  their  State,  have 
the  right  to  choose  this  lot  for  themselves,  though  1  regret 
that  they  made  this  choice.  Yet  believing  that  this 
Government  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  question 
of  slavery  in  any  of  the  States,  or  prescribe  what  shall  or 
•liall  not  be  considered  property  in  the  different  States, 
or  by  what  tenure  property  of  any  kind  shall  be  holden, 
but  that  all  these  are  exclusively  questions  of  State 
policy,  I  cannot,  as  a  member  of  this  body,  refuse  my 
vote  to  admit  this  State  into  the  Union,  because  her  con- 
■titution  recognises  the  right  and  existence  of  slavery. 
As  the  question  of  the  admission  of  Michigan  has  been 
mentioned  at  this  time,  I  beg  leave  to  say  a  word  on  that 
subject.  I  gladly  would  have  corrected  some  errors  into 
which  gentlemen  had  fallen  with  regard  to  the  State  of 
Ohio,  when  that  bill  was  before  us,  but  had  not  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so.  The  great  objection  then  made  was, 
that  the  constitution  of  Michigan  admitted  to  the  right 
of  suffrage  inhabitants  of  six  months'  residence,  without 
providing  that  they  thould  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  this  Government  had  the  right,  and 
ought  to  exercise  the  power,  to  fix  the  basis  of  State 
power,  and  to  provide  that  none  but  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  should  be  qualified  voters  in  the  different 
States.  To  this  doctrine  I  cannot  give  my  assent;  and 
1  am  happy  to  find  that,  of  the  eigiit  Senators  who  rep- 
resent the  four  northwestern  States,  seven  of  us  have 
disagreed  to  this  doctrine,  and  voted  for  the  admission 
of  Michigan  into  the  Union.  The  provision  contained 
in  the  constitution  of  Michigan,  that  all  white  males  of  a 
given  age,  who  had  resided  in  the  State  for  six  months, 
should  be  entitled  to  vote,  is  contained  in  the  conntitu- 
tion  of  Ohio,  long  since  adopted,  with  the  only  differ- 
ence, that  a  residence  in  Ohio  must  t>e  one  year— the 
constitution  declaring  that  all  inhabitants  who  have  re- 
sided one  year  in  the  State,  &c.,  shall  enjoy  the  right  of 
an  elector.  It  was  said,  however,  that  the  courts  in  Ohio 
had  decided,  as  early  as  the  year  1807,  that  the  word 
**  inhabitants,*'  as  used  in  the  constitution,  meant  only 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  none  others  were 
entitled  to  vote.  I  know  of  no  such  decision  in  Ohio,  nor 
can  I  believe  that,  if  suchliad  been  made,  it  would  be  enti- 


tled to  any  weight,  or  be  regarded  at  obligatory  by  an) 
portion  of  our  citizens.  We  do  not  believe  there,  that.oui 
political  rights  depefid  on  courts  of  justice;  we  regulate 
that  concern  by  a  different  process.     It  is  true  that  the 
Legislature  of  the  State,  in  1828, 1  am  inclined  to  believ^ 
in  a  time  of  high  party  excitement,  passed  an  act  requi 
ring  the  judges  or  inspectors  of  elections,  that  when  i 
voter  presented  his  ballot,  if  they  were  satisfied  he  wai 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  had  in  other  respecti 
the  qualifications  of  a  voter,  they  shoukl  deposite  hii 
ballot  in  the  box;  but  this,  like  other  attempts  on  thi 
constitutional  rights  of  the  citizens  as  fitr  iM  my  knor^ 
edge  extends  has  been  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  disregard- 
ed; and  if  the  voter  has  been  one  year  an  inhabitants! 
the  State,  is  a  resident  at  the  time  in  the  district  tn  wbicb 
he  tenders  his  vote,  and  has  paid  or  is  charged  with  i 
State  or  county  tax,  and  is  over  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  his  vote  is  received;  for  these  are  the  only  re- 
quirements of  the  constitution.    I  cannot,  for  myself,  dis- 
cern upon  what  possible  ground  the  claim  rests,  that 
Congress  have  the  power  to  establish  a  basis  for  voten 
in  the  different  States,   by  requiring  that  they  shall  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States.     However  just  and  prop- 
er the  requirement  may  be,  it  is  the  States  and  not  thii 
Government,  that  have  the  right  to  make  it;  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  so  far  from  ssserting  tbii 
right,  declares  that  members  of  the  House  of  JiepreseDt- 
stives  in  Congress  shall  be  elected  by  the  electors  in 
each   State  which  have  the  qualification  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  L«gi«- 
lature.     This,  to  my  mind,  is  conclusive  on  this  subject, 
and  I  did  believe  there  was  not  any  just  ground  for  the 
objections  urged  against  the  admission  of  Michigan;  nor 
can  1  now  believe  that  those  sgainst  the  admission  of 
Arkansas  ought  to  prevail,  either  becuiuse  there  has  been 
no  previous  act  of  Congress  to  authorize  her  people  to 
form  a  constitution,  as  has  been  urged  by  one  Senntor, 
nor  because  her  constitution  admits  slavery  within  the 
State,  as  has  been  argued  by  another.    Under  every  ricv 
which   1  have  been  able  to  take  on   these  important 
questions,  the  application  of  both  Michigan  ami  Arkan- 
sas for  admission  into  the  Union,  ia  not  prohibited  bf 
any  provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States; 
and  that  Congress  have  not  the  power  to  enter  into  asf 
compromise,  bargain,  or  agreement,  with  the  people  of 
those  States,  in  order  to  produce  a  change,  amendment, 
or  slteration,  of  tlieir  constitutions;  nor  has  Congress  the 
power  to  make  any  such  requirement,  or  to  effect  such 
change;  but  that  each  State  has  the  right  to  P^**"{'*5[.' 
self  for  admission,  in  her  own  time  and  manner,  and  that 
justice  and  sound  policy  require  the  admission  of  both 
the  States  that  now  seek  it. 

Mr.  PORTEUrose  to  say  that  he  could  not  vote  for  the 
admission  of  Arkansas,  strong  sjs  his  feelings  were  in  wt 
behalf;  being  opposed  in  principle  to  any  State  conunj 
into  the  Union  in  the  manner  attempted  by  Michigan 
and  Arkansas,  and  which  he  considered  so  J*^?** 
tionary  that  he  felt  himself  constrained  to  vote  sg»>n« 
the  bill. 

Mr.  EWING  recapitulated  the  objections  he  ahd  he- 
fore  given  to  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  MichigsBi 
and  expressed  his  disapprobution  of  the  manner  « 
which  the  constitution  of  Arkansas  had  .been  formej 
without  the  previous  assent  of  Congress.  He  ^.* 
however,  under  all  the  circumstances,  give  his  vote 
favor  of  the  bill.  e 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  final  passage  o 
the  bill,  and  it  was  passed  by  the  following  ^**^^',.     ^ 

Yras— Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Cslno*!"» 
Clayton,  Cuthbert,  Ewing  of  Illinois,  Bwing  of  (>«», 
Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  HubbarrI,  King  of  Alub^'^J' 
King  of  Georgia,  Linn,  McKean,  Manguin,  Mo«>r«» 
Morris,  Nicholas^  Niles,  Preston,  Rives,  Robinsoni  V»r 
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iH  Shcplef^    Tallmadge,     Tipton,    Walker,   White 
Wright— 31. 
Till— Metsv.  €1*7,  Knif  bt,  Porter,  Prentiu,  Bobbins, 

tvift-6. 

[The  rollowini^  is  the  bilPas  it  pasee    the  Senate 
A  BILL  for  the  admiflsion  of  the  State  of  ArkaniM  into 
the  Union,  and  to  provide  for  the  due  execution  of  the 
kvs  of  the  United  States  within  the  Mme,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Wberess  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Arksnaasdid, 
M  the  thirtieth  day  of  January,  in  the  present  year,  by 
» convention  of  delegates  called  and  assembled  for  that 
perpne,  form  for  tliemselves  a  constitution  and  State 
tofrnment,  which  constitution  and  State  Government, 
ID  fiMmed,  is  republican:  and  whereas  the  number  of 
Ishabitants  within  the  said  Territory  exceeds  forty-seven 
tboinand  seven  hundred  persons,  computed  according 
to  the  rule  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Stttes;  and  the  said  convention  have,  in  their  behalf, 
sskrd  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  admit  the 
■id  territory  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  on  an  equal  foot- 
inj^with  the  original  States: 

Be  U  tnaeted^  £^c..  That  the  State  of  Arkansas  shall  be 
me,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  one,  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  admitted  into  thfe  Union  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  in  all  respects 
vtetever;  and  the  said  State  shall  consist  of  all  the  terri- 
tory included  within  the  following  boundaries,  to  wit: 
beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Mis- 
anippi  nver,  on  the  parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees  north 
htitude;  running  from  thence  west,  with  the  said  parallel 
efhtitude,  to  the  St.  Francis  rivert  thence,  up  the  middle 
trf  liie  main  channel  of  said  river,  to  the  parallel  of  thiriy- 
sz  deipves  thirty  minutes  north f  from  thence,  west,  to 
Uieioutbwest  corner  of  the  State  of  Missourii  and  from 
ttience,  to  be  bounded  on  the  west,  to  the  north  bank 
«CRed  river,  by  **  the  lines  described  in  the  first  article 
of  the  treaty  made  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Cherokee  nation  of  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi,  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
Iheunnd  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight?"  and  to  be 
bounded  on  the  south  side  of  Red  river  by  the  Mexican 
boundary  line,  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State  of 
Louiiisna;  thence,  east,  with  the  Louisiana  State  line,  to 
tbe  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Mississippi  riven 
tbence,  up  the  middle  of  thejmain  channel  of  the  said 
vnTer,  to  the  thirty-sixth  degree  of  north  latitude,  the 
pomi  of  beginning. 

Sic.  3.  And  be  it  further  enaeUd^  That  until  the  next 
C^eral  census  shall  be  taken,  the  said  SUte  shall  be 
•■titled  to  one  Representative  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
ientsiivcs  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Sic.  3.  jind  be  it  further  enaded.  That  all  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  which  are  not  locally  inspplieable, 
Ml  have  the  same  force  and  effect  within  the  said  SUte 
<>t  Arkansas  as  elsewhere  within  the  United  SUtes. 

oBc.  4.  j^nd  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  said  SUte 

Jwl  be  one  judicial  district,  and  be  called  tl)e  Arkansas 

detnct;  and  a  district  court  shall  be  held  therein,  to 

coRMst  of  one  judge,  who  shall  reside  in  the  said  district, 

^  be  called  a  district  judge.     He  shall  hold,  at  the 

*^of  Government  of  the  said  State,  two  sessions  annual- 

?* 'J'^.^he  first  Mondays  of  April  and  November;  and  he 

^■>  in  all  things,  have  and  exercise  the  same  jurisdic- 

y  »nd  powers  which  were,  by  law,  given  to  the  judge 

w  Ihe  Kentucky  district,  under  and  act  entitled   «•  An 

l^tto  esublish  the  judicial  courts  of  the  United  States." 

Si,    *  appoint  a  clerk  for  the  said  district  court,  who 

*^ll  reside  and  keep  the  records  of  the  court  at  the 

P>>ce  of  holding  the  same;  and  shall  receive,  for  the 

^iTl^  performed  by  him,  the  same  fees  to  which  the 

«terk  of  the  Kentucky  district  is  entitled  for  similar 
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Sxc.  5.  And  be  it  further  enaetedt  That  there  shall  bt 
allowed  to  the  judge  of  the  said  district  court  the  annual 
compensation  of  two  thousand  dollars,  to  commenea 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment,  to  be  paid  quarter* 
yearly,  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Seg.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  there  shall  be 
sppointed  in  said  district  a  person  learned  in  the  law,  to 
act  as  attorney  for  the  United  States,  who  shall,  in  addii> 
tion  to  his  stated  tees,  be  paid  by  the  United  SUtes 
two  hundred  dollars,  as  a  full  compensation  for  all  extra 
services. 

Ssc.  7.  And  be  it  further  enaetedt  That  a  marshal  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  said  district,  who  shall  perform  the 
same  duties,  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  and 
penalties,  and  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees,  as  are  pre- 
scribed to  marshals  in  other  districts^  and  he  shall,  more- 
over, be  entitled  to  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars 
annually,  as  a  c^pensatton  for  all  extra  services. 

Ssc.  8.  And  at  it  further  enacted^  1  hat  the  State  of 
Arkansas  is  admitted  into  the  Union  upon  the  express 
condition  that  the  people  of  the  said  State  shall  never 
interfere  with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  public  lands 
within  the  said  State,  nor  shall  they  levy  a  tax  on  any  of 
the  lands  of  the  United  States  within  the  said  SUtei  and 
nothing  in  this  aet  shall  be  construed  as  an  assent  by 
Congress  to  all  or  to  any  of  the  propositions  conUined 
in  the  ordinance  of  the  said  convention  of  the  people  of 
Arkansas,  nor  to  deprive  the  said  State  of  Arkansas  of 
the  same  grants,  subject  to  the  same  restrictions,  which 
were  made  to  the  State  of  Missouri  by  virtue  of  an  act 
entitled  "  An  act  to  authorize  the  people  of  the  Missouri 
Territory  to  form  a  constitution  and  SUte  Government, 
and  for  the  admission  of  such  State  into  the  Union  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  SUtes,  and  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  certain  Territories,"  approved  the  sixth  day 
of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  rose  to  say  that,  as  soon  as  the 
debate  on  the  expunging  resolution  would  allow,  he 
would  call  up  the  bill  introduced  by  him  to  prevent  the 
circulation  of  incendiary  publications  through  the  mails, 
and  he  hoped  the  Senate  would  then  agree  to  iU  con- 
sideration. 

EXPUNGING    RESOLUTION. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  LEIGH,  the  expunging  resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  Bsirroif  was  taken  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  LEIGH  rose  and  said  he  wished  the  Senate,  and 
especially  his  friends  who  concurred  with  him  in  senti- 
ment on  this  very  peculiar  and  important  question,  to 
understand  that  private  cares,  from  which  he  could  not 
withdraw  his  mind,  had  alone  prevented  him  from  giv- 
ing that  undiyided  attention  to  the  subject  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  call  it  up  for  consideration  at  an 
early  day. 

He  said  the  resolution  of  the  28th  March,  1834,  decla- 
ring '*  that  the  President,  in  the  late  executive  proceed* 
ings  in  relation  to  the  public  revenue,  had  assumed  up* 
on  himself  authority  and  power  not  conferred  by  the 
constitution  and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both,"  pre- 
sented, in  itself,  two  questions  for  consideration:  1st, 
Whether  the  proposition  there  affirmed  was  just  and 
true,  in  point  of  fact  and  in  point  of  law.  And,  3d* 
Whether  it  was  within  the  constitutional  competency  of 
the  Senate  to  entertain  such  a  resolution,  and  to  deter- 
mine upon  it.  And  it  was  upon  the  negation  of  these 
two  points,  for  reasons  set  out  in  the  preamble,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  founded  the  proposition  now 
made,  to  expunge  the  resolution  from  the  journal.  Now, 
(said  Mr.  Liioa,)  it  is  most  obvious,  that  if  the  gentle* 
man  had  proposed  a  preamble  and  resolution,  reciting 
that  the  resolution  of  March,  l&')4k  was  false  and  un- 
just in  fact  and  in  law{  that  it  was  an  assumption  of  the 
powers  of  the  Houseof  Representatives;  an  impeachment, 
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tn»l,  and  prejudicstion  of  the  President,  on  a  criminal  I 
cl)arge;  and  resolving^,  therefore,  tliat  the  resolution  be 
rescinded — ^this  would  have  been  as  strong  a  censure  of 
the  resolution,  as  effectual  an  exoneration  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent from  all  blame,  as  effectual  an  expression  of  that 
sentence  of  condemnation  which,  we  are  told,  the  peo- 
ple have  pronounced  on  our  conduct,  and  of  the  judg- 
ment imputed  to  them,  of  acquittal  and  approbation  of 
the   President,  as  this  resolution  to  expunge  the  entry 
of  the  former  resolution  from  the  journal.      No  one 
doubts  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Senate  to  rescind 
the  reaotution  of  March,  1834,  if  it  really  think  the  pro- 
-ceeding  a  usurpation  of  power,  incompatible  with  our 
-duties,  unjust  in  fact  and  in  law,  and  mischievous.    And 
bis  mind  must  be  strangely  constituted,  who  does  not  see 
that  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  expunge  the  resolution 
from  the  journal,  is,  to  say  the  least,  questionable.     The 
very  argument  of  the  gentleman  froni  Missouri  on  this 
point,  and  much  more  that  of  my  collei^ue,  evince  that, 
even  in  their  own  sense,  tiie  right  is  not  free  of  doubt; 
that  of  my  colleague  seemed  to  me  to  betray  not  a  little 
skepticism.      The  known,  the  recorded  hesitancy  of 
many  Senators  at  the  last  session,  as  to  the  right  of 
expunging,  who  were  ready  and  desirous  to  rescind, 
ought,  1  should  think,  to  satisfy  gentlemen  that  the  right 
to  expunge  is,  at  best,  doubtful.      Wliy,  then,  is  tliat 
course,  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  which  there  is  no 
question,  and  which  would  present  the  whole  merits  of 
the  contested  resolution  for  consideration,  relinquished; 
and  this  course,  the  constitutionality  of  which  even  its 
advocates,  though  they  have  reasoned  ttiemselves  into  a 
belief  that  it  is  right,  must,  1  presume,  admit  to  be  some- 
what questionable,  preferred,  and  restored  to? 

**  Expunge,"  says  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
**  expunge  is  the  word;*'  because  it  serves  to  fix  a  mark 
of  disgrace  on  the  conduct  of  the  Senate;  because  it 
condemns  nut  only  our  resolution,  but  our  motives;  be- 
cause it  pronounces  sentence  on  the  Senate  (as  a  reward 
■  to  the  President)  of  <*  dishonor,  denunciation,  stigma, 
infamy;"  because  « it  is  the  only  word  that  can  render 
adequate  justice  to  that  man  who  has  done  more  for  the 
human  race  than  any  other  mortal  who  has  ever  lived 
in  the  tide  of  time;*'  and  because,  says  my  honorable 
colleague,  (if  I  rightly  apprehend  his  meaning,)  the 
Senate  is  the  most  irresponsible  body  in  this  Guvern- 
ment;  fori  can  conceive  co  reason  for  this  allegation  of 
irresponsibility  against  the  constitution  of  the  Senate,  in 
the  present  debaie,  but  to  show  the  wisdom  and  neces- 
sity of  humbling  it,  or  to  rouse  against  it  the  indignation 
and  jealousy  of  the  public,  which  may  stand  in  place  of 
a  reason  for  the  proposed  sentence  of  condemnation. 

As  to  the  panegyric  on  the  President,  1  shall  only  say, 
for  the  present,  that  if  he  desires  this  poor  triumph  over 
his  political  opponents — a  triumph  more  humiliating  to 
himself,  in  truth,  than  to  them — as  Gate's  imsge,  drawn 
in  Cxsar's  train,  detracted  nothing  from  the  lame  of  the 
dead  patriot,  but  only  showed  tlie  pusillanimity  of  the 
victor — ** ignobly  vain  and  impotently  great;"  this  alone 
/Would  be  sufficient  to  evince  that  he  deserves  no  such 
paneg}ric.  1  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
that  the  President's  name  and  memory  will  live  as  long 
as  the  history  of  these  times  shall  be  extant:  but  whether 
they  will  live  for  honor  and  gratitude,  or  for  contempt 
and  detestalion-T-whether  he  shall  be  regarded,  in  af- 
tertimes,  as  the  benefactor  of  his  country,  or  as  the  de- 
stroyer of  its  free  institutions— whether  his  history  shall 
be  written  by  some  future  Plutarch,  or  by  a  Tacitus  or  Sal- 
lust— whether  his  name  and  deeds  shall  be  the  theme  of 
immortal  praise,  or  "  damned  to  everlasting  fame;"  this, 
let  ine  tell  tlie  gentleman  from  Missouri,  it  is  no  more 
within  his  competency  to  decide  or  foresee  than  it  is  within 
mine.  All-trying  lime  can  alone  determine.  Henry 
VIII  was  lauded,  during  his  life,  for  piety,  generosity, 


and  justice;  and  James  I  for  hia  wisdom;  Cicero  paid 
the  forfeit  of  his  life  for  his  patriotism  and  virtue;  saA 
John  De  Witt  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  people,  to  whoM 
service,  to  the  establishment  of  whose  civil  liberty  ail 
republican  institutions,  he  had  devoted  bis  whole  U^ 
and  his  great  abilities.  But  histor}'  has  been  impitk 
tial. 

1  am  sorry  my  honorable  colleague  thought  it  prope^ 
on  this  occasion,  to  denounce  the  Senate  as  the  nM4 
irresponsible  body  in  this  Government.  I  must  say  tlri| 
it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  denunciations  of  the  Senate  timl 
have  been  for  some  time  going  the  round  of  the  miijlj 
terial  newspapers.  It  is  truly  astonishing  to  mt  im 
any  atatesman  should  entertain  such  an  opinion.  Tta 
President,  wielding  the  whole  of  the  vast  patronsge  4 
this  Government,  and  being,  in  the  nature  of  things,  tkl 
head  of  the  dominant  party  for  the  time  being,  is,  ii 
every  practical  view,  far  less  responsible  than  the  Se^ 
ate;  and  if  the  gentleman's  opinions  of  the  constitutioMI 
powers  and  rights  of  the  Executive  be  correct,  I  i^ 
show  him,  before  I  have  done,  that  the  President  ii 
absolutely  irresponsible. 

But,  if  my  colleague  founds  this  allegation  of  ir^^ 
sponsibility  against  the  constitution  of  the  Senate  on  tbt 
length  of  itsterro  of  service,  1  think  he  mwt  admit, 
upon  his  own  principles,  that  the  Judiciary  isyetmoR 
irresponsible;  and  therefore  I  apprehend  that,  when  the 
Senate  shall  be  disposed  of,  when  it  shall  be  reduced  to 
insignificance  and  utter  inefficiency,  the  constitution  of 
the  judiciary  department  will  be  taken  up  for  subver- 
aion,  under  pretext  of  reform.  Indeed,  the  note  of  wir 
against  it  has  already  been  sounded.  I  presume  my 
honorable  colleague  will  not  deny  that  this  alleged  jrre- 
sponsibility  of  the  Senate,  if  it  exist,  is  ordained  by  w 
constitution;  and  then,  I  ask  him  whether  to  stigmttixe 
the  Senate  for  that  cause,  to  point  public  jealousy 
and  indignation  against  it,  to  degrade,  to  humble  it  » 
the  foot  of  the  presidential  throne,  is  not  an  attempt, » 
far  forth  as  it  may  work,  to  effect  a  practical  change  » 
the  constitution  of  the  Senate?  and  this  for  the  ▼^^JT*' 
son  that  it  has  approved  itself  capable  of  fulfilling 
(though  but  for  a  brief  space)  the  purposes  of  iU»b»>- 
tution;  namely,  of  exercising  a  check  on  the  executiw 

{lower  afid  on  the  national  popular  branch  of  the  Lep*- 
ature.     If  the  Senate  be  not  sufficiently  responwtn^ 
that  may  be  a  good  reason  for  resorting  to  the  dirtci 
remedy  for  this  vice  in  the  Government,  and  propo»>« 
an  amendment  of  the  constitution;  but  it  is  no  resson  lor 
fixing  a  atigma  upon  it,  or  for  rousing  the  rcaenUne 
and  indignation  of  the  public  against  it.      And  it  w» 
whh  surprise  and  chagrin  that  I  heard  my  collesgw 
urge  this  imputed  irresponsibility  of  the  Senate,  in 
argument  to  ahow  the  propriety  of  setting  a  insrK 
ignominy  on  any  of  ita  proceedings.  . . 

The  conatitutional  question  involved  in  the  proposiw" 
to  expunge  the  resolution  of  March,  1834,  lies,  m  ti^uj* 
in  a  very  narrow  compass— whether  such  expuncUon 
consistent  with  the  provision  of  the  constitution  tn»^ 
"  each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  iu  P"*^^^^'"^ 
and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  » 
parts  as  may,  in  their  judgment,  require  secrecy; 
the  yeaa  and  nays  of  the  members  of^  either  ***^"*Jj'^ 
any  question,  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one  fifth  o*  "• 
present,  be  entered  on  the  journal."    I  stand  on 
supremacy  of  the  constitution,  and  the  plain  ^^"^^ 
and  iMtent  of  the  express  requisition,  that  the  ^*"  ^ 
**  sluill  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings;"  and  my 
is  to  expose  the  fiillacy  of  those  glosses,  by  ^""^"  ^^ 
advocates  of  the   expunging  process   would  P'/**!*:^ 
us  to  avoid  the  constitutional  provision,  and  dcie» 
purposes.  - 

My  honorable  colleague  told  us  with  admirable  K^a 
(y  that,  as  it  has  been  the  known,  invariablfi  i^""  '" 
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peinble  prtctice  of  every  legislative  body  to  keep  « 
jonnuJ  of  its  proceedings,  the  constitutional  injunction 
ipon  each  House  of  Congress  to  keep  a  journal,  taken 
aibstantively  by  itself,  is  wholly  supererogatory;  and 
Ait  every  legislative  body  has  an  absolute  discretion 
o?er  its  own  journal,  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  par- 
fiusentary  institutions^an  unlimited  right  to  make  what 
iiiposition  in  respect  to  them  it  thinks  proper— and 
■17  exercise  such  discretion  at  any  time;  which  he  did 
sot  tttempt  to  prove  by  argument,  but  only  to  establish 
by  precedents.  And  so  he  concluded,  very  logically, 
tkit  we  have,  a  right  to  expunge  the  entry  of  this  oflTen- 
■fe  resolution  from  the  journal  of  the  session  of  1833- 
"Si  Never  have  I  read  or  heard  any  thing  put  in  the 
farm  of  argument  that  was  so  perfect  a  specimen  of  the 
fitUio prineipU,  The  gentleman  has  begged  the  whole 
iliMsiion.  He  has  stated  the  propositions  it  was  his  duty 
to  prove  as  poiluiaia,-  and  then  concluded  to  the  very 
propostions  he  had  taken  for  granted.  Give  him  his 
premises;  grant  that  the  constitutional  requisition  that 
ve  ibsll  keep  a  journal  is  supererogatory,  and  so  of  no 
effect;  allow  him  to  expunge  those  words  from  the  con- 
Kitation;  and  grant,  too»  that  every  legislative  body, 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  not  excepted,  has  an  abso- 
lute, unlimited  discretioif  to  do  what  it  thinks  proper 
with  its  journal;  and  then  I  myself  should  not  controvert 
tbe  conclusion,  that  we  may  expunge  this  entry  of  the 
rnulution  of  March,  1834,  from  our  journal.  But  he 
cumotibow  a  right  to  expunge  this  entry  from  our 
joynul,  unless  he  can  show  a  right  to  expunge  the  in- 
juBction  to  keep  the  journal  from  the  constitution. 

When  gentlemen  propose  to  expunge  the  resolution 
<M  March,  1834,  from  the  journal  of  that  session  of  the 
8«aate,  what  do  they  mean  by  expunging?  The  Eng- 
Wi  terb  to  expunge  has  (according  to  Dr.  Johnson) 
only  two  senses:  Isl,  to  blot  out,  rub  out;  2d,  to  efface, 
innibilate.  The  word  is  used  metaphorically,  when,  in 
•ny  thing  written  for  the  purpose  of  being  fairly  copied 
«r  printed,  a  word  or  passage  is  struck  out  by  running 
*M  pen  through  it,  which  prevents  it  from  being  copied 
or  printed,  and  so  expunges  it  in  effect.  It  is  in  this 
ttttse  that  Swift  uses  it  in  the  passage  quoted  by  John- 
»n  as  an  example:  *< Neither  do  they  remember  the 
■»ny  alterations,  additions,  and  expungings,  made  by 
Breat  authors,  in  those  treatises  which  they  prepare  for 
puWicaUon." 

But  in  this  sense  gentlemen  do  not  mean  to  expunge 
«ir  resolution  from  the  journal;  they  do  not  profess  an 
intention  or  wish  so  to  expunge  it;  in  truth,  they  cannot 
JO  expunge  it,  for  it  has  been  already  printed  and  pub- 
nbed. 

Can  the  resolution  be  expunged  from  the  journal,  in 
we  true  literal  acceptation  of  the  phrase,  without  a  vio- 
Wion  of  the  constitution  P  The  argument  is,  that  the 
■njunction  upon  each  House  of  Congress  to  keep  a  jour- 
Qajistiroply  a  requisition  to  make  one,  which  is  to  be 
pnnted  and  published,  and  is  to  be  made  only  for  the 
purpose  of  being  published;  that,  after  the  publication, 
™eduty  lo  keep  the  journal  is  at  an  end;  the  printed 
wpy  ts  the  journal;  the  manuscript  copy  xs  functus  officio 
-^it  is  mere  waste  paper;  and  the  keeping  of  the  ori- 
gmal  manuscript  is  only  matter  of  form.  If  this  be 
^^%  what  is  it.^  I  ask,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
vbat  is  it  gentlemen  are  proposing  to  do?  Not  to  ex- 
punge an  entry  from  the  journal  of  a  former  session  of 
toe  Senate,  but  only  to  deface  a  piece  of  waste  paper 
fK?^*'^®  found  in  tbe  Secretary's  office,  which  they,  or 
"»e  SecreUry,  or  any  body  else  that  can  lay  his  hands 
"Pon  it,  may  destroy  without  fault  or  blame;  which 
fhey  might  carry  to  the  President,  lay  it  at  his  feet,  and 
IJj^ite  him  to  trample  upon  this  cast-away  memorial  of 
«he  transactions  of  the  refractory  Senate,  or  throw  it 
'oto  the  flames,  or  order  it  to  be  burnt  by  tbe  common 


hangman;  which  any  man  may,  without  fault  or  hazard, 
the  moment  after  the  expunging  process  shall  be  com- 
pleted, tear  in  pieces,  and  give  to  the  winds.  Do  gen- 
tlemen seriously  desire  to  expunge  the  resolution  from 
the  journal,  in  effigy?  Can  they  really  think  that  ex- 
punging in  this  wise,  defacing  a  piece  of  waste  paper, 
'*is  the  only'word  that  can  render  adequate  justice  to 
that  man  who  has  done  more  for  the  human  race  than 
any  other  mortal  who  has  lived  in  the  tide  of  time?" 
What  an  appropriate  act  to  signalize  their  real  estimate 
of  the  merits  they  so  highly  extol!  What  a  glorious 
triumph,  what  a  pleasing  gratification,  must  this 
'*  avenging  word  expunge,"  thus  understood  and  ap- 
plied, afford  to  the  President ! 

But  what,  in  truth,  is  the  journal  of  the  Senate?  The 
original  manuscript  journal,  made  out  from  the  minutes 
of  oiir  proceedings,  according  to  the  rules  and  orders  of 
the  Senate,  read  over  every  morning,  amended  and  cor- 
rected if  erroneous,  and  finally  deposited  in  our 
archives?  or,  the  numerous  printed  copies,  made  from 
a  copy  furnished  by  the  Secretary  to  the  public  printer, 
distributed  to  members  of  Congress,  to  the  federal,  ex- 
ecutive, and  legislative  officers,  the  State  Governments, 
foreign  ministers,  universities,  and  public  libraries' 
Gentlemen  say,  the  printed  copy;  because,  forsooth,  a 
printed  copy  of  the  journal  published  by  authority,  is 
received  as  primary  evidence  in  the  courts  of  justice. 
True,  it  has  been  held  to  be  so  admissible,  but  this  is 
on  a  principle  of  general  convenience;  because  the 
printed  copy  is  very  seldom  erroneous,  and  its  accuracy 
18  hardly  ever  questioned  or  questionable;  and  because, 
to  require  an  exemplification,  or  an  examined  sworn 
copy,  in  every  case  in  which  such  a  document  may  be 
wanting  for  evidence,  would  lead  to  unnecessary  delays, 
trouble,  and  expense.  But  to  bring  this  qucbtion  to  a 
plain  decisive  test.  Suppose  the  journal  of  the  Senate 
should  be  offered  as  evidence  of  any  right  or  claim, 
and  it  should  be  alleged  that  the  printed  copy  published 
hy  authority  varies  from  the  original  manuscript  journal, 
and  this  should  be  made  to  appear  by  an  Inspection  of 
the  original;  which  would  tie  respected,  the  printed 
copy,  or  the  original  manuscript  journal?  No  one  who 
has  the  least  notion  of  the  law  of  evidence  will  hesitate 
for  the  answer.  The  original  manuscript  journal  is  the 
evidence  which  the  court  must  respect. 

The  printed  editions  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  published  by  authority,  are  resorted 
to  as  evidence  of  the  law  in  all  the  courts  of  justice  of 
the  Union,  State  and  federal.  Is  it  to  be,  therefore, 
inferred  that  the  original  manuscript  enrolments  of  them 
are  no  longer  of  any  use?  That  the  laws  having  been 
made,  printed,  and  published  by  authority,  there  is  no 
longer  any  duty  to  keep  the  rolls  of  parchment  on 
which  they  are  written?  That  they  may  be  effaced, 
mutilated,  or  destroyed,  or  applied  to  any  purpose  to 
which  they  can  be  applicable?  as  the  monks  in  the  dark 
ages  used  the  parchments  on  which  the  Latin  classics 
were  written,  for  inditing  their  own  worthless  treatises 
of  theology. 

There  are  two  facts  in  the  history  of  our  legislation 
which  furnish  a  most  apt  and  perfect  illustration  of  this 
part  of  the  subject. 

In  Bioren's  edition  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  published  by  authority,  and  daily  resort- 
ed to  for  evidence  of  the  law  in  all  our  courts  of  justice, 
there  is  found  a  13th  amendment  of  the  constitution, 
ordaining  that,  <*  if  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall 
accept,  claim,  receive,  or  retain,  any  title  of  nobility  or 
honor,  or  shall,  without  consent  of  Congress,  accept 
and  retain  any  present,  pension,  office,  or  emolument, 
of  any  kind  whatsoever,  from  any  emperor,  king, 
prince,  or  foreign  Power,  such  person  shall  cease  to  be 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  incapable  of 
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holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  unHer  them,  or 
either  of  ihem."    But  we  all  know  that  this  is  not  a  part 
of  the  constitution;  that  it  has  not  been  ratified  by  a 
fufficient  number  of  States  to  make  it  so.     And  I  see 
that  in  the  copies  of  the  constitution  printed  under.the 
superintendence  of  our  Secretary,  and  furnished  to  the 
members  of  the  Senate^  it  has  been,  very  properly, 
wholly  omitted.     Now,  suppose  that  any  man  ahould 
receive  and  retain  a  present  from  a  foreign  potentate; 
suppose,  for  example,  my  honorable  colleague  (there 
IS  no  want  of  courtesy  in    making    the    supposition, 
since  no  one  can  believe   the  case  possible  in   fact) 
had,    during    his    embassy    to    France,     received    a 
present  from  Louis  Philippe,  and  retained  it  for  his 
own  use,  and  his  citizenship  and  capacity  for  public 
office  should  be  drawn  in  question,  and  impugned  on 
that  ground,  and  the  fact  should  be  proved  by  incon- 
testable evidence:  I  ask  him  to  tell  me  what  ought  to  be 
thought  of  the  judges  .who  should  take  and  apply  to  his 
ease  the  13th  amendment  of  the  constitution,  printed  in 
Bioren's  edition  of  the  laws,  published  by  authority,  and 
deny  him  all  recourse  to  the  evidence  which  the  jour- 
nals of  the  State  Legislatures  would  aflbrd,  that  this 
provision  is  not  a  part  of  the  constitution? 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  there  was  a  bill  that 
passed  one  House,  but  was  not,  in  fact,  passed  by  the 
other;  yet,  through  inadvertence,  it  was  enrolled, 
tigned  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  other  House,  and  actually  approved  and 
signed  by  the  President.  The  mistake  (as  I  under- 
sUnd)  was  discovered  before  the  acts  of  the  session 
\  were  printed  and  published.  But,  suppose  the  dis- 
covery had  not  been  so  timely  made,  and  the  act  had 
been  printed  and  published  by  authority;  this,  surely, 
would  not  have  been  of  force  to  make  that  a  law  which 
had  received  the  assent  of  only  one  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature. But  the  truth  could  nowise  be  ascertained  but 
by  an  examination  of  the  journal.  It  may  be  said,  in- 
deed, that  the  truth  would  equally  appear  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  printed  copy  as  of  the  manuscript  original. 
And  this  would  be  true  enough,  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  printed  journal  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  manu- 
script, and  capable  of  being  verified  by  a  comparison 
with  it;  but  if  we  shall  assert  and  exercise  a  right  to  ex- 
punge any  entry  from  our  manuscript  journal,  and 
thereby  to  prevent  the  insertion  of  it  in  the  printed 
copy,  we  shall  take  away  all  faith,  all  confidence,  all 
certainty,  from  the  printed  journal;  and  if  we  shall 
establish  the  doctrine,  that  the  original  manuscript  need 
not  be  preserved  for  a  moment  after  the  printing  and 
publication  of  it,  by  what  possible  meant  shall  the  true 
history  of  our  proceedings  be  ascertained?  IftheactI 
have  mentioned,  which,  though  passed  by  only  one 
House,  was  enrolled  and  signed  by  the  presiding  offi- 
cers of  both  Houses,  and  approved  by  the  President, 
ahould  be  adduced,  with  all  these  evidences  of  authority 
upon  it,  as  the  foundation  of  any  right  claimed  under  it, 
and  it  should  be  objected  that  the  act  never  received 
the  assent  of  the  Senate,  the  answer  would  be  plausible, 
if  not  conclusive,  that,  for  aught  that  appeafs,  the  Sen- 
ate may  have  expunged  the  entry  of  its  assent  to  the 
act,  after  it  had  been  perfected  by  the  approbation  of 
the  President,  and  that  the  act  must  be  regarded  as  law. 
The  answer  certainly  could  not  be  refuted  by  an  appeal 
to  any  authentic  written  evidence.  I  beseech  gentle- 
men to  reflect  upon  the  possible  consequences  of  this 
**  avenging"  process  of  expunging;  what  doubts  it  may 
bring  upon  the  evidence  of  our  proceedings;  how  it  may 
impair  the  authority  of  our  acts;  how  it  may,  perchance, 
have  the  effect  of  giving  authority  to  acts,  as  laws,  whisb, 
in  truth,  have  never  been  passed. 

The  original  manuscript  journal  is  the  Journal;  that 
Journal  which  the  constitution  commands  us  to  keep. 


But  gentlemen  insist  that  the  conititutional 
that  **  each  House  shall  keep  a  journal,"  inkporto  only 
that  they  shall  make  one,  without  requirin|^  tliat  tb«y 
shall  preserve  it. 

This  Anglo-Saxon  word  h  hup  is  generally  used  in  m. 
strict  literal  sense,  and  then  alwaprs  imports  to  prese 
and  nothing  else  or  more.  It  is  used  in  divers  ■ 
phorical  senses,  which,  from  frequency,  have  tlie 
pearance,  at  first  view,  of  being  literal;  but  it 
imports  the  idea  of  preservation  or  indefinite  contin 
tion,  intended,  requested,  or  commanded.  It  m  nei 
used  as  synonymous  with  making  any  thing.  Bvevy  child 
of  three  years  old  knows,  when  bis  mother  teHs  hisn  to 
keep  any  thing,  that  she  me  ana  he  is  to  take  care  of  it« 
The  very  instances  stated  by  the  gentleman  frcMii  Mw* 
souri  serve  to  show  that  to  keep  does  not  mean  to  aitake, 
but  to  preserve,  or  to  continue  indefinitely.  Xftke  » 
few  of  the  least  obvious  of  them  for  specimens.  **  To 
keep  company"  does  not  mean  to  make  the  company 
one  keeps,  but  to  frequent  one  or  more  persofis^  olt^n 
and  habitually;  not  to  pay  a  single  casual  visit.  «'  To 
keep  a  mill"  means  not  to  make  the  mill,  or  to  moke 
the  grain  to  be  ground,  or  to  grind  the  grain;  but  to  take 
care  of  the  mill,  attend  to  the  working  of  it.  preserve 
the  corn  for  grinding,  and,  ^er  it  is  ground,  preoerre 
the  meal  for  use.  «'  To  keep  a  store,"  or  **  to  keep  % 
bar,**  roost  certainly  does  not  mean  to  make  the  gnods 
or  the  liquors,  nor  (as  he  supposes)  simply  to  sell  them; 
it  means  to  take  care  of  the  goods  for  sale,  sell  tlBc■^ 
and  preserve  the  proceeds  for  further  use. 

But  let  us  resort  to  better  authority  than  either  the 
gentleman  or  I  can  pretend  to  be.     The  En^liah  trsna- 
hition  of  the  Bible  is  one  of  the  best  autliorities  we  have 
in  the  language  for  the  meaning,  propriety,  and  fMirity 
of  words  and  phrases.     It  is  **the  well  of  Enf^ish   on- 
defiled."    This  word  htep  is  very  oAen  used  in   Holy 
Writ,  and  always  imports  the  Idea  of  eareful  preeervo- 
tion,  or  endlecs,  indefinite  continuation.     "  The  Lord's 
portion  is  his  people;  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  bis  inheritance. 
He  found  him  in  a  desert  land,  and  in  the  waste  bow^lin^ 
wilderness.     He  led  him  about,  he  instructed  him.  he 
kept  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye."     **  Except  the  L.ord 
keep   the  city,  the  watchman  walketh  about  in  wain.** 
'*  Holy  Father,  keep  tlirough  thine  own  name  those  thon 
hast  g^ven  me,  that  they  may  be  one  as  we  are.     IFIThiie 
I  was  with  them  in  the  world,  I  kept  them  in  thy  siame. 
All  thou  gavest  me  I  have  kept,  and  none  of  them  is  lost 
but  the  son  of  perdition."    « Hold  fast  the  form  of 
sound  words  which  thou  hast  heard  from  me,  in   laith 
and  love,  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ.     That  good  thing 
which  was  committed  unto  thee,   keep  by  the    Holy 
Ghost."    So  in  the  catechism  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  the  child  is  taught,  as  part  of  his  duty  to  his 
neighbor,   <•  to  keep  his  hands  from  picking  and  ateai- 
ing,  and  his  tongue  from  evil-speaking,  lying,  and  slan- 
dering."   No  one  would  be  willing  that  his  children 
should  be  taught  that  they  are  not  bound  to  keep  them* 
selves  steadily  in  the  practice  of  honesty,  truth,  and 
charity,  throughout  their  lives,  and  under  all  tempta« 
tions;  that  they  may  caat  them  off  whenever  it  may  suit 
their  convenience  or  gratify  their  passions.     One  mere 
instance,  taken  from  Locke:  "if  we  would  weigh  and 
keep  in  our  minds  what  we  are  considering,  that  would 
instruct  us  when  we  should  or  should  not  branch  into 
distinctions." 

Our  business  is  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
used  in  the  constitution,  which  expressly  requires  us  to 
keep  a  journal  of  our  proceedings.  Gentlemen  say  this 
only  requires  us  to  make  a  journal,  and  to  print  and 
publish  it;  but  not,  aAer  having  made  and  published  it, 
to  preserve  it  also.  To  give  even  a  plausible  color  to 
this  construction,  gentlemen  should,  at  least,  have 
shown  that  there  can  be  no  possible  use  in  preserving 
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(he  oripMl  manuscript  journal  after  the  publication  of 
fte  printed  copies.  But  this  they  have  not  attempted, 
tor  (apparently)  even  thought  of,  I  say  that  to  keep  a 
ioarnai  means  to  make  one,  and  to  preserve  the  very 
joarnal  madei  and  I  hmve  shown  the  reason,  the  use,  the 
seoeaaity,  for  dein^   so. 

For  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  in  common  speech, 
ve  may  safely  confide  in  Johnson.  A  journal  is  **  an 
account  kept  of  daily  transactions."  And  the  example 
ii  extracted  from  Hay  ward  on  Edward  the  VI:  <*  Ed- 
vard  kept  a  moat  judicious  journal  of  all  the  principal 
pawmpes  of  the  affk'irs  of  his  estate."  If  that  precocious 
prince  cmly  ma<le,  and  took  no  care  to  preserve  his 
journal,  how  came  Hay  ward  to  know  that  he  made  one, 
and  a  most  judicious  one? 

The  technical  parliamentary  meaning  of  the  phrase 
baKcrtainable  without  difficulty,  and  beyond  all  doubt. 
The  kindred  phrases — to  keep  the  rolla,  to  keep  the 
records,  keeper  of  the  rolls,  keeper  of  the  records— all 
laply  the  duty  of  mobt  careful  preservation.     But  1  find 
a  conclusive  authority  in  a  passage  of  the  printed  speech 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  himself:  •«  The  Clerk 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons  was  the  keeper  of 
the  journal;  and  lie  tcjok  an  oath  to  make  true  entries, 
remembrances,  and  joumalji,  of  the  things  done  and 
pSBied  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons.     As  far  back  as  1641 
the  Clerk  was  moved  aga'mst  for  suffering  his  journals, 
or  papers  committed  to  his  trust,  to  be  Uken  by  mem- 
bers of  the  House  from  the  table j  and  it  was  declared 
that  the  Clerk,  who  is  the  sworn  officer,  and  intrusted 
with  the  entries  and  the  custody  of  the  records  of  the 
House,  ought  not  to  suff*er  any  journal  or  record  to  be 
taken  from  the  ubie,  or  out  of  his  custody;  and  if  he 
•hall  bereaHer  do  it,  after  this  warning,  that  at  his  peril 
he  shan  do  it,"     This  account  is  truly  taken  from  Hat- 
•eH,  and  it  prores,  clearly,  that  the  duty  of  keeping  the 
journal  imposed  on  the  Clerk,  was  the  duty  both  of 
Baking  up  the  journal  faithfully  and  truly,  and  of  pre- 
serving the  journal  so  msde  carefully  In  his  own  cus- 
tody.   And  Hatsell  elsewhere  informs  us,  that,  in  Jano- 
•Ty,  1661,   upon  information  given  to  the   Commons 
"that  the  Clerk  of  the  Lords'   House  permitted  the 
•nginal  rolls  of  acts  of  Parliament  to  be  carried  to  the 
printer,  and  that  they  were  ripped  in  pieces,  and  blot- 
ted and  abused,  and  in  danger  of  being  embezzled  or 
altered,  it  was  ordered  that  a  message  be  sent  to  the 
lArds  to  desire  them  to  give  orders  that  these  rolls  may 
he  kept  in  the  office,  and  not  delivered  to  the  printer; 
•wt  that  true  copies,  fairly  written,  and  examined  and 
•tte«ed,  may  be  delivered  to  him."    I  know  not  what 
■tt  been  the  practice  here  in  this  particular,  but  I  hope 
our  rolls  are  never  sent  to  the  printer.     1  presume  our 
J«ts  are  printed  from  the  engrossed  billii,  from  which 
««  enrollments  have  been  previo«i8ly  made. 

My  honorable  colleague  says  that  the  constitutional 
requisition  to  keep  a  journal  of  our  proceedings  is  mere 
Better  of  inducement  to  the  requisition  immediately  fol- 
lowing  in  xYm  same  sentence,  to  publish  the  same  from 
time  lo  time.  So  that  we  are  bound  to  keep  only  for 
^e  purpose  of  publishing;  and  when  we  have  publish- 
ed* our  whole  duty  is  fulfilled.  Indeed!  He  finds  two 
positive  injunctions  in  the  constitution,  in  the  same  sen- 
tence, respecting  the  same  thing,  and  thinks  he  may 
•bsoU e  himself  from  the  obligation  of  the  first  by  com- 
plying with  the  last.  This  is  a  novel  specimen  of  that 
*ind  of  ingenuity  by  which  constitutions  and  laws  have 
*>een  made  to  mean  any  thing,  every  thing,  nothing! 

1'he  verbal  criticism  into  which  1  have  entered  may 
^•▼e  appeared  to  some  gentlemen  trivial,  and  to  many 
*|i|>erfluous;  but  I  hope  it  will  be  remembered  that  1 
Oite  entered  into  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the 
nlUcy  of  other  verbal  criticisms,  by  which  the  plain 
o^oiog  of  the  phun  words  of  the  constitution  hat  oeeo 


ofTuscated,  and  the  duty  it  imposes  sought  to  be  avoided. 
Iff  have  ascertained  the  true  meaning  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  that  "  each  House  shall  keep  a  journal 
of  its  proceedings;"  if  that  requires  us  to  make  and  pre* 
serve  a  journal----a  fair  and  full,  not  a  false  journal,  gar- 
bled, mutilated,  or  defaced;  and  if  the  original  manu- 
script be  the  journal,  the  question,  one  would  think,  is 
at  end.  But  no;  precedents  have  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  subject — forced,  indeed,  into  the  service—the 
authority  of  which,  il  is  supposed,  will  outweigh  the 
conclusions  of  resson. 

The  precedents  of  expunging  entries  from  the  jourw 
nals  of  either  House  of  the.  English  Parliament  can,  by 
no  violence,  be  made  applicable  to  the  purpose.  The 
journals  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  are  kept  in 
pursuance  of  a  simple  order  of  each  House;  and  in  the 
expunging  of  any  entry  from  the  journal  of  either,  the 
House  merely  disregards  its  own  order;  which,  as  it 
was  ordained  by  its  own  several  authority,  may,  by  its 
several  authority,  too,  be  suspended,  avoided,  or  con- 
travened, at  its  discretion.  The  duty  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  to  keep  a  journal  of  their  proceedings 
is  imposed  by  the  constitution;  by  the  sovereign 
authority,  whose  commands  neither  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  nor  the  whole  Legislature,  is  competent  to 
annul  or  dispense  with.  The  rules,  orders,  and  usages, 
by  which  each  House  of  the  Britisli  Parliament  governs 
itself,  are  not  law,  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  word, 
much  less  constitutional  law.  But  the  rules  prescribed 
to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  by  the  constitution  are 
part  of  (what  Bacon  justly  and  happily  calls)  the  leget 
/r^m— the  laws  by  which  the  Legislature  itself,  and  the 
laws  it  makes,  are  governed,  controlled,  and  limited. 
Mr.  Jefferson  says,  in  the  prefkce  to  his  Manual,  that 
**  the  law  of  proceedings  in  the  Senate  is  composed  of 
the  precepts  of  the  copistitution,  the  regulations  of  the 
Senate,  and,  where  these  are  silent,  of  the  rules  of  Par- 
liament;" and  this  is  <*  as  a  Warrant  for  appealing  to  par- 
liamentary precedents  on  a  point  where  the  constitution 
is  not  silent!  where  its  precept  is  express,  plain,  and 
positive  1" 

it  is  true  that,  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  British 
Government,  the  Parliament  is  omnipotent.  The  con- 
stitution itself  may  be  changed  by  the  act  of  the  three 
estates.  Ring,  Lords,  and  Commons,  concurring.  And 
gentlemen  think  they  have  found  an  act  of  Parliament 
whereby  the  Houne  of  Commons  is  required  to  keep  a 
journal  of  its  proceedings;  and  thence  they  infer  that 
the  precedents  of  expunging  entries  from  its  journal  by 
order  of  the  House  are  an  authority  fur  us  to  expunge  an 
entry  from  our  journal.  The  statute  they  allude  to  la 
that  of  6  Henry  Vtll,  ch.  16,  which  recites  that  many 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  left  their  places  he- 
fore  the  end  of  the  session,  and  that  many  great  and 
weighty  matters  were  usually  enacted  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion; snd,therefore,enacta  that  *<  no  member  shall  depart 
without  license,  to  be  entered  of  record  in  the  book  of  the 
Parliament,  appointed,  or  to  be  appointed,  fur  the  Com- 
mons' House,"  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  his  wages,  pay- 
able by  his  county,  &c.  Now,  it  is  plain  that  it  was 
only  these  leaves  of  absence  that  were  required  by  the 
statute  to  be  recorded  in  the  joumsl;  and  the  entries  of 
them  were  in  the  nature  of  a  record,  (in  the  legal  aigni- 
fication  of  the  word,)  since  they  contained  ceniclusive 
evidence  of  private  right— namely,  the  right  of  the  mem- 
ber absent  on  leave  to  \\U  wages.  1  a^k  gentlemen  whe- 
ther they  really  think  that  it  would  have  been  competent 
to  the  House  of  Ctimmons  to  have  expunged  from  its 
joumsl  the  record  of  a  leave  of  absence  granted,  which 
it  was  required  by  statute  to  enter;  and,  by  so  expting- 
ing,  to  have  inflicted  an  ex  ffoti  Jaeto  forfeit«ire  of  his 
wag^s  on  the  member  to  whom  the  leave  of  absence  had 
been  given?    These  leavet  of  abaenoe  are  the  only  pro* 
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ceeding^  ever  required  by  any  statute  to  be  entered  on 
the  journal  of  the  Commons;  and  these,  obviously,  they 
could  not,  without  a  plain  violation  of  right,  have  ex- 
punged from  the  journal.  That  the  requisition  of  the 
statute  was  confined  to  that  particular  proceeding,  that 
the  Commons  themselves  did  not  regard  it  as  requiring 
them  to  keep  a  general  journal  of  its  proceedings,  is 
absolutely  certain;  for  Hume  says  it  was  not  till  the  reign 
of  James  I — namely,  in  July,  1607 — that  an  order  was 
entered  by  the  Commons,  for  the  first  time,  for  the  reg- 
ular keeping  of  their  journals;  and  we  learn  from  Hat- 
aell  that  this  order  was  repeated  in  May,  1621,  by  a  res- 
olution of  the  Commons,  that  **  all  their  proceedings 
should  be  entered  there,  and  kept  as  records — that  is, 
(as  I  understand  it,)  not  that  all  their  proceeding^  were 
matiers  of  record,  in  the  legal  meaning  of  the  phrase,, 
but  only  that  their  journals  should  be  kept  in  the  way 
records  are  kept. 

Not  to  pass  over  without  notice  other  authorities  re- 
ferred to  by  gentlemen,  to  show  that  the  duty  of  the  two 
Houses  of  the  British  Parliament  to  keep  journals  of 
their  proceedings  rests  on  a  like  foundation  with  our  duty 
to  keep  a  journal  of  our  proceedings,  I  have  to  tell  the 
Senate  that  the  passage  in  Hatseli,  referred  to  by  my 
honorable  colleague,  (3  Hatseli,  S8, 29.)  only  states  that, 
in  March,  1606,  the  Commons  insisted  that  their  House 
was  a  court,  while  at  the  same  time  they  have  always 
denied  that  their  journals  were  public  records.  The 
Lords  denied  that  the  Commons  were  a  court.  The 
Commons  referred  to  the  statute  of  6  Henry  VII f,  ch. 
16,  requiring  leaves  of  absence  to  be  entered  of  record 
in  their  journal,  by  way  of  argument  to  support  their 
claim;  but  the  point  was  left,  and  yet  remains,  undeci- 
ded. Hatseli  further  informs  us  that  the  great  lawyers 
of  those  times  entertained  different  opinions  on  the  ques- 
tion; that  Coke  earnestly  maintained  that  the  Commons 
were  a  court  of  record.  But  it  appears  from  4  Inst.  23, 
24,  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  that 
Coke  only  held  that  the  Commons  are  a  court  of  record 
in  caaes  were  they  act  judicially. 

And  now,  sir,  I  repeat,  with  perfect  confidence,  that, 
as  the  keeping  of  the  journals  of  the  two  Houses  of  the 
British  Parliament  is  required  only  by  the  orders  of  each 
House,  made  by  itself,  and  for  itself,  severally,  no  pre- 
cedents of  either  House,  dispensing  with  or  contrave- 
ning Its  own  orders,  by  expunging;any  part  of  iU  journal, 
can  be  any  authority  or  any  apology  to  us,  who  are  com- 
manded by  the  constitution  to  keep  a  journal  of  our 
proceedings,  for  expunging  any  part  of  our  journal. 
The  same  reasoning  applies  with  equal  force  to  avoid  the 
authority  of  any  precedent  of  expunction  ordered  by  any 
colonial  or  State  Legislature  in  our  own  country,  before 
or  since  the  Revolution,  whose  journals  have  been  kept 
in  virtue  of  its  own  orders,  and  not  in  pursuance  of^  any 
constitutional  provision. 

But  the  precedents  of  expunging  in  the  British  Par- 
liament, that  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Senate  by  my  colleague,  are  so  pregnant  with  instruc- 
tion on  other  topics  of  this  debate,  that  they  cannot  be 
passed  over  without  particular  consideration.  Really, 
sir,  one  that  did  not  know  better,  might  have  been  apt 
to  imagine  that  they  were  collected  and  referred  to  for 
the  purpose  of  confuting  some  of  the  leading  arguments 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri;  for  they  are  more  ap- 
posite to  that  purpose  than  to  any  other. 

1'he  first  instance  he  mentioned  was  that  which  oc- 
curred in  the  memorable  proceedings  of  Parliament  in 
the  case  of  ship-money,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
The  account  he  gave  of  the  transaction  was  so  different 
from  my  recollection  of  it,  that  it  surprised  me  not  a 
little.  He  supposed  that  the  judgment  in  the  Exche- 
quer against  Mr.  Hampden,  for  the  twenty  shillings  of 
ship-money  assessed  upon  him,  was  cancelled  by  an  or- 


der of  the  House  of  Commons,  (in  which  he  was  prob- 
ably misled  by  the  concise  account  of  the  proceeding 
given  by  Hume,  who  had  no  purpose  and  no  reason  to 
enter  into  details,)  and  he  represented  it  ms  an  instance 
in  which  the  process  of  cancellation  or  expunction  was 
applied  even  to  a  judicial  record.     The  fulleat  and  most 
authoritative  account  of  the  transaction,  that  I  know  of, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  3d  volume  of  the  Stale  Trials;  and 
the  story  is  this:  On  the  7tb  of  December,  1640,  the 
Commons  voted  that  the  levying  of  sliip-money  by  the 
Crown,  the  extra-judicial  opinions  of  the  judges  sus- 
taining the  King's  prerogative  in  that  respect,  delivered 
in  the  star  chamber,  and  enrolled  in  the 'courts  of  West- 
minster, the   warrants  for  levying  ship-money,   called 
ship-writs,  and  the  judgment  in  the  Exchequer  against' 
Mr.  Hampden,   were  all  contrary  to   the    laws  of  the 
realm,  the  rights  of  property,  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, former  resolutions  of  Parliament,  and  the  petition 
of  right.     And  they  afterwards  delivered  these  votes  to 
the  Lords  at  a  conference  of  the  two  Houses;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  they  gave  in  articles  of  impeachment 
against  Sir  Robert  Berkley,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
King's  Bench;  in  which  they  accused  him  (among  other 
things)   of  delivering  an  extra-judicial  opinion  in  the 
star  chamber,  affirming  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to 
levy  ship-money,  and  concurring  in  the  judg^nent  of  the 
Exchequer  against  Mr.  Hampden,  (setting  out  the  opin- 
ions and  judgment  at  length;)  **all    which    words," 
(they  charged,)  ''opinions,  and  actions,  were  so  spoken 
and  done  by  him,  traitorously  and  wickedly,  to  alienate 
the  hearts  of  his  Majesty's  lieg^  people  from  his  Majes- 
ty, and  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  and  established 
Government  of  his  Majesty's  realm  of  England."    Af\er 
the  conference,  and  while  the  articles  of  impeachment 
were  pending;  against  Sir  Robert  Berkley,  and  while, 
too,  it  was  well  known  that  all  the  other  judges  who 
had  concurred  with  him  in  opinion  on  the  question  of 
ship-money  were  liable  to  impeachment   on  the  sane 
grounds,  the  House  of  I^rds,  en  the  20lh  of  January, 
1640,  old  style,  resolved,  nem,  con.,  that  the  ship-writ^ 
the  extra-judicial  opinions  of  the  judges  therein,  and 
the  judgment  against  Mr.  Hampden,  were  contrary  to 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm,  the  rights  and  prop- 
erties of  the  subject,  foriper  judgments  in  Parliaroenf, 
and  the  petition   of  right:  that  is,  the   Lords,  though 
they  were  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment against  the  judges  who  had  affirmed  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  levy  ship-money,  condemn- 
ed the  act  of  the  iudges  as  strongly  as  the  Commons, 
who  had  impeached  one  judg^,  and  might,  and  proba- 
bly would,  impeach  the  others.     On  the  20ih  of  Feb- 
ruary following  the  House  of  Lords  ordered  that  all  the 
rolls  containing  the  opinions  of  the  judges,  the  judgment 
against  Mr.  Hampden,  snd  the  records  of  the  proceed- 
ings,  should   be   brought  into  the  House;  that  wauB 
thereof  should   be  entered  «•  by  the  judgment  of  j«e 
Lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  the  court  of  Parlia- 
ment;" and  that  the  rolls  should  «« be  rased  across  wiin 
a  pen,  and  subscribed  with  the  Clerk  of  Parliament 
hand."     And  this  was  accordingly  done. 

Let  me  pause  here,  and  ask  my  honorable  coUeaK*** 
whether  he  thinks  this  proceeding  a  preceaenl 
that  we  may  safely  follow  throughout?  whether,  if  th® 
Supreme  Court  should  give  a  judgment  ever  so  pla>n'y 
illegal  and  unconstitutional,  we  could  in  like  manner  va- 
cate and  cancel  it? 

[Mr.  Rites  explained.  He  was  understood  to  »y 
that  he  was  not  uninformed  of  the  particulars  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament  on  the  case  of  ship-money*  >• 
they  had  been  stated  by  Mr.  L.,  and  that  he  had  not  re- 
ferred to  them  as  a  precedent  for  cancelling  or  expun^ 
ing  a  judicial  record,  but  simply  as  an  instance  in  Vrhicn 
I  cancellation  had  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  oi 
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Tiadiesting^  and    maintaining    the  principles    of  civil 
liberty.]  « 

I  understood  my  colleague  to  refer  to  these  proceed- 
ings as  a  precedent  of  expunging  which  might  serve  as 
insuthonty  for  our  expunging — then  to  cite  his  other 
Engliih  precedents  for  the  like  purpose — and,  after 
mtingtbemas  precedents  in  point,  to  recommend  them 
M  good  guides  for  us,  by  displaying  the  benefits  to  civil 
iberty  which  the  process  of  expunging  had  been  em- 
pbyed  to  accomplish.  But  he  knows  his  own  purpose 
best;  and  1  cheerfully  take  his  explanation. 

And  now,  let  me  tell  my  colleague  that  this  proceed- 
ing of  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
ctK  of  cancellation  by  mere  authority  of  that  House. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  vacaia  and  cancellations 
were  ordered  ••  by  judgment  of  the  Lords,  spiritual  and 
temponl,  in  the  court  of  Parliament."  They  professed 
to  act  judicially;  and,  in  doing  so,  they  assumed  juris- 
diction to  vacate  and  cancel  a  judgment  which  had  not 
been  brouj^t  before  them  by  appeal.  They  had  claim- 
ed a  like  jurisdiction  before;  but,  as  they  well  knew,  it 
had  been  disputed  and  denied.  Therefore,  they  order- 
ed a  bill  to  be  prepared,  to  confirm  their  vaeaU  and  can- 
cellations; which  bill  was  passed;  and  it  is  upon  the 
itrength  of  this  act  of  Parliament  that  the  legality  of  the 
csBcellation  rests. 

But  the  principal  purpose  for  which  I  have  called  the 
particular  attention  of  the  Senate  to  these  proceedings 
in  the  case  of  ship-money,  is,  to  show  that  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  high  court  of  impeachment,  while  an  im- 
pCMhment  against  one  judge,  for  illegal,  unconstitu- 
Inoal,  and  extra-judicial  opinions  and  judgments,  was 
Ktaally  pending  before  them,  and  impeachments  against 
etber  judges  on  the  like  ground  might  probably  be  ex- 
U^^>  did  not  regard  it  as  at  all  incompatible  with 
jbeir  judicial  character  to  declare,  by  unanimous  reso* 
IntioBs,  that  the  acts  of  the  judges  were  illegal  and  un- 
constitutional; they  did  not  suppose  that  they  were  prc- 
jud|r|Qg  f^^  person  accused,  much  more  those  who 
pfbt  be  accused;  they  understood  that  the  guilt  of  the 
J**dgea  did  not  depend  on  the  illegality  of  their  opinions 
^judgments,  but  upon  the  wilful,  criminal  intent  im- 
puted to  them.  Now,  the  main  argument  of  the  gen- 
titman  from  Missouri,  to  show  the  incompetency  of  the 
2^  to  enterUin  the  resolution  of  March,  1834 -to 

^  ^^^  "  **P**"ff®  *•  t*^®  woril,"  because  it  alone  can 
pondemn  our  proceedings  as  having  begun  in  wrong — 
^  .^,  t**®  resolution  was  an  impeachment,  trial,  and 
P*J"J»c*lion  of  the  President  on  a  criminal  charge, 
**°<*gh  the  resolution  alleged  no  criminal  intent;  though 
DO  man  imagined  the  possibility  of  an  impeachment 
•giinst  the  President,  for  the  acts  which  the  resolution 
Qecbred  illegal  and  unconstitutional;  and  though  it  is 
Penectly  obvious  that  the  illegality  imputed  to  the 
rreaidcnt's  conduct  might  be  owing  to  error  of  judg- 
JJcnt,  without  the  least  intentional  wrong.  And  thus 
uiia  precedent,  which  my  colleague  has  brought  with 
^mmendation  to  our  notice,  serves  to  confute  the  argu- 
ment of  his  friend  from  Missouri;  and  it  serves  no  other 
purpose. 

»w  *if  *^**®  of  Skinner  against  the  East  India  Company, 
wnich  was  the  next  precedent  referred  to  by  my  col- 
f*i!^c»  (as  an  instance  of  expunging  even  a  judicial  deci- 
^t)  has  been  considered  important  in  England,  only 
"«<auae  it  resulted  in  an  informal  but  effectual  settle- 
'^^nt  of  a  disputed  point  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
I'Ords  as  a  court  of  civil  judicature.  Skinner  had 
fionetothe  East  Indies  upon  a  mercantile  adventure; 
^ut  be  purcliased  an  island,  and  endeavored  to  establish 
*"n3clf  upon  it  as  his  own  domain.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany thought  this  an  invasion  of  their  rights,  and  they 
look  away  his  goods,  and  drove  him  from  his  island. 
Swnner  preferred  his  petition  to  King  Charles  U  fur 


redress.  The  King  referred  the  case  first  to  two  mem« 
bers  of  his  council,  and,  aAer  a  long  delay,  sent  it  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  it  might  administer  justice.  The 
Lords  assumed  original  cognizance  of  the  case,  cited  the 
East  India  Company  to  answer  Skinner's  petition,  over- 
ruled a  plea  put  in  by  the  company  to  the  jurisdiction, 
and  finally  gave  judgment  for  Skinner  for  £5,000. 
Meanwhile  the  company  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  complaining  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Lords,  as  an  unwarrantable  assumption  of  original 
jurisdiction  in  a  civil  cause,  which  deprived  the  com- 
pany of  its  rights  to  a  trial  according  to  the  due  course 
of  law.  The  Commons  remonstrated  against  the  juris- 
diction claimed  by  the  Lords,  as  unjust,  oppressive,  ille- 
gal, and  against  common  right;  and  the  Lords,  on  their 
part,  remonstrated  against  tlie  conduct  of  the  Commons, 
in  receiving  a  libellous  complaint  against  them  and  their 
proceedings.  A  long  and  angry  controversy  ensued  be* 
tween  the  two  Houses.  The  Commons  resolutely  for- 
bore to  act  on  the  bills  of  supply  to  the  Government. 
The  King,  hoping  to  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel,  in  De- 
cember, 1669,  prorogued  the  Parliament  to  the  Febru- 
ary following.  But,  when  Parliament  met  again,  the 
Commons  renewed  the  quarrel  with  increased  wsrmth. 
The  King,  finding  that  he  was  to  get  no  supply  (which 
was  all  he  cared  about)  till  the  controversy  between  the 
two  Houses  should  be  terminated,  made  a  speech  to 
them,  in  which  he  proposed  and  recommended  that 
each  should  expunge  from  its  journals  every  entry  re- 
lating to  the  subject,  so  that  no  memorial  should  be 
preserved  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Lords  against  the 
East  India  Company,  or  of  the  controversy  between  the 
two  Houses  thai  grew  out  of  it.  Both  Houses  saw  the 
wisdom  and  even  the  necessity  of  compliance.  The 
Lords  expunged  all,  without  exception;  the  Commons 
^entered  the  King's  speech  on  their  journal  and  expun- 
ged all  the  rest.  The  House  of  Lords  have  never  since 
attempted  to  exercise  original  jurisdiction  in  any  civil 
cause.  Now,  in  fact,  here  was  an  expunging  of  entries 
from  the  journals  by  the  concurrent  act  of  the  three  es- 
tates. King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  though  it  was  not 
effected  by  a  formal  act  of  Parliament;  and  whoever 
will  attentively  examine  the  history  of  the  transaction, 
(as  it  is  reported  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  State  Trials,) 
will  see  that  there  was  no  other  way  in  which  the  ob- 
ject could  have  been  accomplished;  for,  had  a  bill  been 
introduced  for  the  purpose,  that  would  have  engender- 
ed a  dispute  concerning  other  kindred  points  of  juris- 
diction claimed  by  the  Lords,  and  the  quarrel  between 
the  two  Houses  would  have  been  renewed. 

But  this  case  serves  to  show  how  and  why  the  process 
of  expunction  was  originally  introduced,  and  its  mean 
ing,  purpose,  and  effect.  It  began  at  a  time  when  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  were  fiot  in  the  habit  of  print- 
ing and  publishing  tlieir  journals  promptly  after  each 
session,  and  when,  of  course,  the  expunging  of  an  entry 
from  the  journal  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  entry 
from  appearing  on  the  journal  at  all  when  it  should  be 
printed  and  published.  They  expunged  in  the  sense  in 
which  Swift  speaks  of  the  **  expungings  made  by  great 
authors  in  those  treatises  they  prepare  for  publication.' 
They  did  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  it  is  proposed 
we  shall  now  do.  It  will  be  found,  by  an  examination 
uf  the  printed  journals  of  Parliament  for  the  time,  (they 
are  in  our  library,)  that  no  trace  of  the  proceedings  in 
or  concerning  this  case  of  Skinner  against  the  East 
India  Company  is  to  be  found  in  them.  The  same  re 
marks  are  probably  applicable  to  the  expunging  of  the 
protest  of  the  tory  lords  in  1690,  which  was  the  next 
precedent  referred  to  by  my  colleague. 

In  the  first  Parliament  regularly  called,  aAer  the  ex- 
pulsion of  James  II,  and  tite  accession  of  William  and 
I  Mury  to  the  tlirone,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
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of  Lords  for  reeo^nimng^  the  title  of  the  King  and  Queen 
to  the  crown,  in  which  a  ctaiiae  was  inserted,  declarin|f 
that  the  acta  passed  by  the  convention  Parliament 
**  were,  and  are,  laws.'*  The  tory  lords,  in  the  progress 
of  the  bill,  succeeded,  by  a  small  majority,  in  having 
this  clause  struck  outf  and  the  whig  lords  protested.  In 
the  sequel,  the  clause  was  reinstated  in  the  bill  by  a 
majority  of  six  votes;  and  the  tory  lords,  in  their  turn, 
entered  a  protest,  the  terms  of  which  indicated  disre- 
spect towards  the  majority;  but  the  principal  objection  to 
It  was,  that  it,  in  effect,  denied  the  legal  authority  of  the 
convention  Parliament,  and  so  impugned  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  the  settlement  that  had  been  so  happily 
accomplished  by  the  revolution.  The  whig  lords  im- 
mediately ordered  ttiis  protest  to  be  expunged  from  the 
journal.  I  pray  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  Senate 
to  the  circumstances  of  this  transaction.  The  tory  lords 
(as  my  colleague  truly  observed)  had  an  undoubted 
acknowledged  right  to  enter  a  protest  upon  the  journal, 
expressing  their  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  their  reasons  for  it:  the  msjority,  notwith- 
standing, expunged  the  protest;  and  this  proceeding  is 
quoted  with  approbation,  and  held  up  to  us  as  an  example 
and  authority.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
has  no  manner  of  right  to  judge  of  our  rights  and  privi- 
leges, of  which  the  constituiion  makes  us  the  sole 
Judges — who  has  no  color  of  right  to  protest  against  any 
of  our  proceedings  sent  us  a  protest  against  our  resolu- 
tion of  the  S8th  March,  1834;  and  the  loudest  complaints 
are  made  against  us  for  refusing  to  consent  to  this 
irregular,  unauthorized  interference  with  our  proceed- 
ings, and  for  declining  to  receive  the  protest,  and  enter 
It  on  our  journal!  It  is  said  the  President's  protest  was 
respectful  and  temperate.  That  is  matter  of  taste;  but 
granting  that  that  is  the  true  character  of  the  protest, 
the  Senate  would  still,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  wanting 
in  a  just  sense  of  self-respect,  careless  of  its  own  privi- 
leges, wholly  unmindful  of  the  place  which  the  constitu- 
tion has  assigned  to  it  in  the  system,  if  it  had  received 
such  a  paper,  and  entered  it  on  its  journal,  and  thereby 
set  a  precedent  of  acquiescence  in  the  pretension  of  the 
Executive  to  remonstrate  against  its  proceedings. 

As  to  the  famous  case  of  the  Middlesex  election,  it  is 
true  that  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1769,  declaring  that  Mr.  Wilkes,  having  been  expelled 
from  the  House,  was  incapable  of  being  elected  to  the 
same  Parliament,  and  that  Mr.  Luttrel,  who  had  received 
a  comparatively  smalt  number  of  votes,  was  duly  elect- 
ed, was  expunged  from  the  journal  in  1783.  Mr.  Fox, 
who  had  earnestly  supported  the  resolutions  of  1769, 
made,  indeed,  a  faint  opposition  to  the  expunging  of 
them— so  faint,  that  he  may  be  regarded  as  having  ac- 
quiesced in  it,  and,  in  effect,  given  his  consent  to  it; 
especially  as  he  held  a  position  in  the  House  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  prevent  the  expunging,  if 
he  had  had  any  care  to  do  so.  The  precedent  would 
have  been  in  point  to  the  present  purpose  of  gentlemen, 
but  for  this  little  circumstance— that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  not,  as  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is,  bound 
by  a  constitutional  provision  to  keep  a  journal  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. 

There  is  another  case  of  expunging  by  the  House  of 
Commons  worthy  of  particular  attention,  since  we  happen 
to  have  Lord  Chatham's  opinion  upon  it.  in  1770,  the 
Commons,  considering  the  publication  of  accounts  of 
their  proceedings  and  debates  a  violation  of  their  privi- 
leges, issued  warrants  for  the  spprehension  of  the  offend- 
ing printers.  Some  submitted;  some  evaded  the  process. 
One  was  arrested,  and  carried  before  Alderman  Wilkes, 
who  diicharged  the  printer,  and  bound  him  to  prosecute 
the  person  who  apprehended  him  for  an  asssult  and 
false  imprisonment.  Another  printer,  being  arrested 
by  a  messenger  of  the  House  of  Commons,  sent  for  a 


constable,  and  delivered  the  messenger  into  his  etntodyt 
and  both  perties  were  carried  before  the  Lord  lUyor  of 
London;  the  printer,  i  suppoee,  in  tlse  custody  uf  tfas 
messenger,  and  the  mesaeager  in  the  custody  of  the 
consubfe.     The  Lord  Mayor  held  the  arrest  of  the 
printer,  under  the  warrant  of  the  House,  illegal,  sad 
discharged  him,  and  committed  the  messenger  for  illegal 
arrest  and  imprisonment,  till  he  entered  into  a  recosoi« 
zance  to  appear  and    answer  an  indictment  for  tke 
ofivnee.     This  recognisance  was  entered  in  the  book 
kept  for  the  purpose;  and  as  It  was,  in  caae  of  forfeilare^ 
to  be  the  foundation  of  a  judic'uil  proceeding,  it  vu  of 
the  nature  of  a  judicial  record.     The  Commons,  aagiy 
at  this  resistance  of  their  authority,  brought  the  Lm 
Mayor  to  their  bar,  and  thought  proper  to  wreak  tbeis 
vengeance  upon  the  recognisance  he  had  exacted  of 
their  messenger,  by  expunging  it  from  the  book  in  which 
it  was  written.    Now,  it  Imppened  that,  not  long  after 
the  proceedings  against  the  printers,  a  oMtion  was  nwle 
in  the  House  of  Lords  to  expunge  from  its  jouraal  a 
resolution  it  had  adopted,  diaclaiming  all  right  to  expresi 
any  opinion  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Commons  in  tbt 
case  of  the  Middlesex  election;  and  this  proposition  to 
expunge  the  resoKition  of  the  Lords  from  the  jourasl 
was  earnestly  supported  by  Lord  Chatham  in  debate. 
But,  in  a  speech  he  made  about  the  same  time,  oa  a 
motion  for  an  address  to  the  King  to  dissolve  the  Parlia- 
ment, speaking  of  the  misdeeds  of  the  House  of  Con* 
mons,   he  referred  to  their  expunging'  of  the  recogni- 
zance, (which  he  juatly  regarded  as  s  judicial  record,} 
and  said  thai  it  was  the  act  of  a  mob,  not  of  a  Pariiament. 
In  his  opinion,  tlien,  the  Lords  might  expunge  a  reiolu* 
tion,  previously  adopted,  from  their  own  journal,  which 
was  kept  only  under  authority  of  tlieir  own  order;  but 
when  the  Commons  expunged  a  judicial  record,  which 
the  law  requires  those  intrusted  with  its  custody  to  keepi 
he  denounced  it  as  the  act  of  a  mob.     In  what  wordi 
would  that  great  and  virtuous  statesman  have  described 
such  an  act  as  that  now  proposed  to  the  Senate--d)€ 
defacement  of  an  entry  from  the  journal  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  legislative  body,  which  the  con^tution  of  tb« 
country,  superior  to  the  law,  expressly  enjoined  it  ts 
keep! 

With  respect  to  the  case  of  expunction  by  the  L*8j* 
lature  of  Massschusetts,  I  have  only  to  say  that  tM 
journals  of  that  body  are  only  requirt<l  to  be  kept  by  il* 
own  rules  or  ussges,  not  by  any  constitutional  provision* 
I  am  surprised  that  the  proceeding  in  the  Se«***^ 
Tenneasee  aliould  have  been  referred  to  at  all.  Tbst 
body,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  we  are  told, 
entered  judgment  of  acquittal  one  day,  and  *||^'*'?^ 
day,  the  court  being  not  yet  dtsaolved,  expunged  ths 
entry.  The  case  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  a  jury  bring- 
ing in  a  verdict  are  sent  back  to  reconsider  it,  and,  upM 
reconsideration,  return  a  contrary  verdict.  D<>  "* 
gentlemen  know  that  the  judgments  uf  every  court  ol 
justice  are  in  its  own  breast  during  the  whole  term  st 
which  they  are  pronounced,  and  tliat  that  is  the  ''"^ 
why  the  court  is  competent  to  alter,  set  aside,  or  caood 
them  at  any  time  during  the  same  term?  * 

My  colleague  tells  us  that  the  House  of  Burgesses  oi 
Virginia  expunged  the  last,  and  far  the  most  important) 
of  Mr.  Henry's  celebrated  resolutions  in  1765;  snd  that 
the  worthiest  of  our  patriots  concurred  in  the  set.  M 
that  resolution  was  expunged,  the  precedent  would  bs 
nothing  to  the  purpose;  because  we  know  there  ^*!?* 
constitutional  provision  requiring  the  colonisl  Legi^* 
ture  to  keep  journala  of  its  proceedings.  But  tbougji 
the  fact  is  stated  on  the  highrst  authority,  I  *'^^"°'[|: 
edge,  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  rosy  be  »o«* 
mistake  about  it.  There  is  evidence,  under  Mr.  He* 
ry's  own  hand,  that  he  was  not  aware  that  the  pesoluMOS 
was  expunged;  and  If  it  was  expunged,  all  account 
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■grce  that  it  wts  done  in  his  absence.  It  is  upon  the 
strenj^b  of  that  very  resolution  that  we  have  claimed 
for  him  the  honor  of  havings  been  the  first  to  set  the  ball 
of  the  Hevolution  in  motion.  If  the  resolution  was  ex- 
'pungvd,  the  House  of  Burgessea  threw  away  the  palm 
of  glory  which  Mr.  Henry  might  have  won,  and  we  of 
Tirginui  must  concede  it  to  James  Otis  and  Massachu- 
setts. It  has  hitherto  been  a  subject  of  honorable  con- 
tention between  us. 

My  colleague,  with  a  view  to  recommend  the  expung- 
ing process  to  especial  favor,  took  the  pains  to  explain 
to  OS  that,  in  every  instance  which  has  been  resorted  to 
in  the  English  Parliament,  the  purpose  and  the  effect 
ha%-e  been  to  vindicate  some  important  principle  of  civil 
liberty.  The  warmth  of  his  zeal  prevented  him  from 
perceiving  the  contrast  which  the  story  of  the  proceed- 
ing we  are  engaged  in  will  present  to  the  world  and  to 
posterity.     It  is  as  striking  as  it  is  melancholy. 

Thus,  in  the  famous  case  of  ship-money,  the  House  of 
Lords  vacated  and  cancelled  the  opinions  of  the  judges, 
and  the  judgment  against  Mr.  Hampden,  in  order  to 
condemn  and  abrogate  for  ever  a  dangerous  prerogative 
claimed  by  the  Crown  upon  the  strength  of  old  prece- 
dents, to  raise  revenue  for  itself,  without  the  consent  or 
authority  of  Parliament;  but  the  purpose  of  the  propo- 
sition to  expunge  our  resolution  of  March,  1834,  from 
<nir  journal,  is,  and  its  effect  will  be,  to  affirm  and  estab- 
Fish  the  executive  prerogative  claimed  by  the  President, 
to  exercise  a  complete  control  over  the  custody  of  the 
public  treasure,  and  to  give  the  use  and  profit  of  it,  in 
the  interval  between  the  collection  and  disbursement, 
to  persons  of  fiis  own  selection.  We  have  seen,  too, 
that  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  course  of  the  ship-money 
transaction,  passed  a  resolution  condemning,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  the  conduct  of  impeachable  officers  as 
illegal  and  unconstitutional — though  an  impeachment 
against  one  of  tliem  was  actually  pending,  and  impeach- 
ments against  others,  on  the  same  grounds,  were  antici- 
pated, which  impeachments  that  House  was  the  tribunal 
to  try  and  determine — without  incurring  the  blame  of 
prejudging  the  cause  of  him  who  was  accused,  and  of 
all  that  might  be  accused,  of  participation  in  the  act  de- 
clared illegal.  But  it  is  one  of  the  main  objects  intended 
to  be  accomplished  by  expunging  our  resolution,  to 
•  establish  the  doctrine  that  the  judicial  powers  vested  in 
the  Senate  by  the  constitution,  instead  of  being  an  addi- 
tion to,  operate  as  a  limitation  upon,  its  legislative 
powers;  and  that  the  Senate  cannot  express  an  opinion 
against  the  legality  of  the  measures  of  the  President, 
or,  by  consequence,  of  any  other  impeachable  officer, 
without  exposing  itself  to  the  reproach  of  impeaching, 
'fyingr*  *"<*  condemning,  without  hearing,  the  officer 
who  may,  by  possibility,  be  impeached. 

The  expunging  of  the  proceedings  and  judgment  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  case  of  Skinner  against  the 
East  India  Company,  my  colleague  says,  and  says  justly, 
was  intended,  (and,  in  fact,  accomplished  the  object)  to 
vindicate  the  common  right  of  the  subject  to  trial  by 
jury  in  due  course  of  law.  And  he  counsels  us  to  ex- 
punge our  resolution,  for  the  purpose  of  acknowledging 
and  confirming  the  power  of  the  President,  without 
judge  or  jury,  to  take  away  the  public  deposites  from 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  the  bank  claimed 
by  virtue  of  a  contract,  upon  a  charge  alleged  by  himself 
of  crrminal  conduct  in  the  bank,  which  the  President 
himself  declared  afforded  just  ground  for  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding against  it,  to  revoke  its  charter. 

The  expunging  of  the  protest  of  the  tory  lords  in  1690 
wa9  designed  to  vindicate  the  principles  of  the  glorious 
revolution  of  1688,  which  finally  established  and  con- 
firmed to  the  people  of  England  the  blessings  of  civil 
liberty — the  security  of  a  Government  of  laws,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  Government  of  will;  and,  pursuing  that  I 
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I  end,  the  whig  lords  expung^ed  a  protest  which  impugned 
the  principles  of  the  revolution',  though  the  protesters 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  enter  their  protest.  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  Is  now  to  be  condemned  for 
refusing  to  receive,  and  insert  in  its  journal,  a  protest 
of  the  President  against  its  proceedings,  who  had  no 
color  of  right  to  make  any  such  protest;  and  the  justice 
of  the  President's  protest  is  to  be  acknowledged,  by  ex- 
punging from  our  journal  the  entry  of  the  proceedings 
agfainst  which  he  protested. 

The  House  of  Commons  expunged  its  resolution  in 
the  case  of  the  Middlesex  election,  and  thereby  ac- 
knowledged the  eligibility  of  all  persons,  not  under 
some  known  legal  incapacity,  to  a  place  in  that  House* 
and  (what  was  infinitely  more  important)  the  right  of 
the  people  to  be  represented  by  the  man  of  their  own 
choice.  Our  expungers  have  never  thought  of  expung- 
ing the  proceedings  on  the  subject  of  the  sedition  law; 
a  statute  which  invaded  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
people;  which,  in  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
nation,  uniformly  maintained  for  thirty-five  years,  was 

Clainly  unconstitutional,  and  which,  therefore,  had  its 
eginning  in  wrong.  They  only  have  recourse  to  the 
process  of  expunction  in  order  to  vindicate  aiid  confirm 
executive  power. 

I  cannot,  for  my  part,  look  at  this  contrast  without 
mortification  and  alarm.  The  Parliament  of  England* 
professing  monarchical  principles,  have  exercised  the 
power  of  expunging  obnoxious  proceedings,  in  order  to 
establish  principles  in  their  nature  truly  republican. 
American  Senators,  professing  (sincerely,  I  do  not 
doubt)  democratic  republican  principles,  flushed  with 
recent  victory  over  their  opponents,  are  endeavoring  to 
apply  this  same  process  of  expunction,  in  order  to  es- 
tablish a  power  in  the  Executive  which  appears  to  my 
anxious  mind  monarchical  prerogative.  I  do  not  impute 
the  design  to  them — I  do  not,  I  cannot,  suspect  them  of 
any  such  purpose.  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  tendency 
and  effect  of  the  principles  they  are  maintaining. 

Here  Mr.  L.  gave  way  for  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Lsish  resumed  the  debate* 
He  said  the  principal  purpose  of  the  remarks  he  had 
addressed  to  the  Senate  yesterday  was  to  show  that  the  , 
original  manuscript  journal  of  our  proceeding^  was  the 
journal  which  the  constitution  required  us  to  keep;  that 
the  requisition  to  keep  the  journal  imposed  on  us  the 
duty  to  preserve  it — to  preserve  it  permanently  and 
carefully,  without  defacement  or  mutilation;  that  no 
authority  for  expunging  any  entry  from  our  journal 
could  be  found  in  English  parliamentary  precedentSi^  or 
in  those  of  any  legislative  body  in  America,  whose  duty 
to  keep  a  journal  was  not  impose^  by  a  constitutional 
provision;  and  that,  consequently,  the  Senate  could  not 
expunge  the  resolution  of  March,  1834,  from  the  jour- 
nal, in  the  literal  sense  of  expunging,  without  a  violation 
of  the  constitution.  He  had  taken  the  more  pains  to 
establish  this  conclusion  on  grounds  of  irrefragable  rea- 
son, because,  in  his  opinion,  it  involved  the  whole 
question.  It  seemed  to  him,  indeed,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  and  his  colleague,  both,  thought  so  too; 
for  they  had  exerted  their  taculties  to  the  utmost  to 
prove  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  expunge,  literally  and 
absolutely,  as  an  essential  ground  of  the  argument  for 
expunging  in  the  typical  manner  proposed.  And  he 
supposed  it  would  be  very  hard  for  any  man,  who  sin- 
cerely thought  that  the  constitution  forbade  us  to  ex- 
punge literally,  to  reconcile  it  to  reason  or  conscience 
to  expunge  typically. 

For  (said  Mr.  L.)  granting  it  to  be  true  that  those 
who  have  a  right  to  expunge  and  annihilate  any  written 
instrumentor  evidence,  may  do  any  thing  short  of  actual 
expunction  and  destruction,  which  shall  indicate  the  intent 
to  expunge  and  destroy;  those  who  have  no  right  to 
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expnng:e  and  annihilate  the  evidence  of  any  particular 
transaction,  have  no  right  to  declare  their  will  to  expunge 
and  destroy  it,  in  any  form  of  words  or  action  whatever, 
and  to  substitute  such  manifestation  of  their  will  in  place 
of  the  act  to  which  they  are  incompetent.  To  illus- 
trate this:  A  testator  has  a  right  to  cancel  or  destroy 
his  own  will,  and  if  he  run  a  single  stroke  of  his  pen 
across  it,  with  intent  to  cancel  it,  or  write  *' cancelled" 
in  the  margin,  without  actually  cancelling  it;  or  if  he 
tear  it,  with  intent  to  destroy,  without  actually  destroy- 
ing  it,  no  doubt  such  an  indication  of  his  purpose  is 
proper  enough,  and  may  stand  for  the  act  he  might 
rightfully  perform.  But  no  one  can  cancel  or  destroy 
his  own  deed;  and,  therefore,  if  he  happen  to  get  it  in- 
to his  possession,  he  has  no  right  to  avoid  the  guilt,  and 
yet  accomplish  the  purpose,  of  destroying  it,  by  any 
manner  of  defacement  his  ingenuity  can  devise.  In 
sound  morality,  men  mpy  make  an  indication  of  their 
will  stand  for  their  act,  if  they  have  a  right  to  do  the 
act;  but  if  the  act  be  criminal  or  vicious,  even  the  will  to 
do  it,  .without  a  single  step  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  it,  's  not  blameless.  In  the  present  case,  sir,  so  en- 
tirely does  the  right  to  expunge  the  resolution  in  ques- 
tion from  the  journal,  in  the  emblematical  manner  pro- 
posed, depend  on  the  right  to  expunge  it  actually  and 
literally,  that,  if  we  shall  adopt  this  notable  device  for 
expunging  it,  this  may  and  will  be  regarded  as  a  prece- 
dent, in  all  future  times,  to  justify  an  actual  obliteration, 
mutilation,  erasure,  or  other  destruction  of  the  journal, 
as  to  any  obnoxious  proceeding. 

There  is  another  objection  to  this  scheme  of  typical 
expunction,  which  weighs  much  on  my  mind.  1  hold 
It  the  duty  of  every  man  to  speak  the  simple  truth  on 
every  occasion,  without  mental  reservation  or  equivoca- 
tion; and  especially  is  this  the  duty  of  men  acting  or 
speaking  in  public  stations,  under  the  sanction  of  an  offi< 
cial  oath.  Now,  what  is  it  that  is  proposed  to  us? 
"Why,  that  we  shall  pass  a  resolution  to  expunge  an  entry 
from  our  original  manuscript  journal,  by  drawing  black 
lines  around  it,  and  writing  "  expunged  by  order  of  the 
Senate"  across  it;  and,  in  order  to  obviate  a  constitu- 
tional  objection  to  any  defacement  of  our  journal,  this 
is  explained  in  argument  to  be  no  expunging  at  all,  be- 
cause it  will  leave  the  whole  entry  still  perfectly  legible; 
and  more,  that  it  will  not  be  an  expunction  of  the  jour- 
nal, for  the  original  manuscript  is  not  the  journal.  I 
tnean  no  offence  to  any  body,  but  I  must  say  that,  to  my 
heart  and  understanding,  this  is  exactly  what  is  called 
an  equivocation.  1  have  taken  it  into  my  head,  during 
the  present  session  of  Congress,  to  read  Paschal's  Pro- 
vincial Letters,  which  I  had  not  read  before  for  thirty 
years;  and  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the 
ninth  letter,  will  find  this  doctrine  of  equivocations,  as 
laid  down  by  Piliutius  and  Sanchez,  and  the  convenient 
uses  to  which  it  is  applicable,  fully  explained. 

But,  sir,  I  presume  it  w  ill  not  be  affirmed  by  any 
gentleman  that  it  is  within  the  competency  of  the  Senate, 
at  this  session,  to  exhaust  the  whole  power  of  the  Senate 
in  all  times  to  come,  over  this  or  any  other  subject; 
and  yet  the  act  which  we  are  urged  to  commit  will,  in 
reality,  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  counteraction 
of  any  future  Senate.  Suppose  we  were  literally  to  ex- 
punge the  resolution  of  March,  1834,  from  the  journal — 
to  blot  it  out— how  shall  the  Senate  at  a  future  session, 
entertaining  a  different  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  reso- 
lution, expunge  the  expunction?  How  shall  it  blot  out 
the  blots?  Shall  it  erase  them,  and  reinstate  the  words 
of  the  resolution?  Then  another  obliteration  at  a  sub- 
sequent session  would  effectualy  prevent  the  possibility 
of  ever  afterwards  replacing  them  on  the  journal,  lei  the 
paper  on  which  it  is  written  be  never  so  substantial.  Sup- 
pose the  typic'  I  process  of  expunging  the  entry  shall  be 
adopted  and  carried  into  execution;  a  succeedingSenate* 


entertaining  different  opinions,  and  following  our 

pie  as  to  the  manner  of  manifesting  and  enforcing  them, 
must  dra«^  black  lines  around  our  black  lines,  and  write 
a  sentence  of  expunction  across  our  sentence  of  expunc- 
tion; and  if  the  party  character  of  the  Senate  shall  after- 
wards again  undergo  a  change,  before  the  present  party 
heats  shall  subside,  the  process  may  be  reiterated.  This 
would  be  farcical,  to  be  sure;  but  public  bodies,  actinfp 
under  the  influence  of  strong  party  feelings^  are  often 
unmindful  of  their  true  dignity,  and  sometimes,  sacrifi- 
cing it  to  the  indulgence  of  their  resentments,  incur  the 
contempt  and  scorn  they  would  bring  upon  others.  I 
wish  from  my  heart  that  the  proceeding  was  only  ludi- 
crous. I  hope  and  trust,  moat  sincerely,  that  the  exam- 
ple of  this  **  avenging"  process  may  never  be  followed; 
but  I  am  most  serious  when  I  tell  gentlemen  that  they 
are  proposing  to  do  what  they  have  not  the  moral  or 
legal  power  to  do;  they  are  vainly  attempting-  to  anti- 
cipate and  prevent  the  judgment  and  action  of  their  suc- 
cessors in  all  times  to  come,  and  to  pass  and  execute  final 
and  irrevocable  sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  Senate 
of  l833-'34. 

I  cannot  be  so  wanting  in  respect  to  the  gentlemen 
who  have  so  gravely  and  so  earnestly  recommended  this 
typical  expunging  (which,  they  tell  us,  is  really  no  ex- 
punction) of  our  resolution  of  March,   1834,    from  the 
original  manuscript  journal,  (which,  however,  they  say 
is  not  the  journal  of  the  Senate,)  as  to  suppose  that  they 
have  taken  so  much  pains  to  accomplish  an  act  which, 
in  their  own  opinion,  will  be  in  itself  absolutely  vain  and 
nugatory.      And,  therefore,  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
thty  intend,  in  the  proceeding  they  propose — while  they 
leave  the  verbal  record  of  our  resolution  on  the  journal 
substantially  uiiimpaired— to  annihilate  iU  efficacy  «  and 
this,  in  truth,  upon  the  supposition  that  it  is  within  our 
competency  so  to  expunge  the  resolution,  must  be  the 
leg^l  effect  of  such  an  expunction.      Now,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  duty  enjoined  upon  the  Senate  by 
the  constitution,  to  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceeding^  is 
equally  applicable  to  all  iU  proceedings,  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial;  that  if  we  are  not  bound  to  make 
and  preserve  a  journal,  fair  and  unimpaired,  of  our  le- 
gislative transactions,  so  neither  are  we  bound  to  keep 
the  journals  of  our  executive  or  judicial  proceedingss 
that  we  have  the  same  duty  to  perform,  and  have  as 
large  discretionary  powers,  in  respect  of  one  as  of  the 
others;  that  if  we  may  expunge  any  one  entry  from  the 
legislative  journal,  and  thereby  invalidate  the  act  it  re- 
cords, we  may  expunge  and  invalidate  any  other;  that 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect 
that  we  may  expunge  and  invalidate  an   entry  on  our 
legislative  journal,  we  have  a  right  to  expunge   and 
annihilate  the  legal  efficacy  of  any  entry  on  our  execu- 
tive or  judicial  journal.     And  then  I  ask  gentlemen  to 
give  their  serious  and  calm  consideration  to  the  conse- 
quences. 

If  the  Senate  may  expunge,  and  by  expunging  (in 
any  furm  or  manner)  invalidate  the  resolution  in  ques- 
tion, there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  may  not,  in  like 
manner,  expunge  and  invalidate  any  entry  of  any  other 
of  its  proceedings  in  its  legislative  capacity.  Suppose, 
among  the  numerous  private  acts  passed  at  the  session 
of  18i33-'34,  there  was  one  granting  land,  money,  or 
any  other  property,  to  an  individual,  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senate  at  the  present  session,  was  corruptly 
passed  by  the  majority  of  the  Senate  at  that  session,  (as 
a  reward,  for  example,  for  paitisan  services,)  and  so  had 
its  beginning  in  wrong;  or,  suppose  there  was  any  act 
passed  at  that  session,  which  the  Senate  at  this  shall 
deem  unconstitutional,  and  for  that  reason  impugn  as 
having  commenced  in  wrong,  as  gentlemen  would  have 
us  impugn  the  resolution  of  March,  1834;  it  is  just  as 
much  within  the  competency  of  the  Senate  now  to  or- 
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der  ftll  its  proceeding  manifesting  its  assent  to  such 
acts  to  be  expunged  from  the  journal,  as  it  is  to  ex- 
ponge  this  resolution.     He  that  shall  hold  that  such  acts 
woukl  cease  to  be  valid  as  laws,  in  consequence  of  the 
expnnging  from  the  journal  of  the  evidence  of  their 
IttTing  been  passed  by  the  Senate,  must  admit  the  com- 
petency of  the  Senate  alone,  by  the  application  of  this 
expanpng  process,  to  invalidate,  in  effect,  an  act  of  the 
whole  Legislature;  and  he  that  shall  hold  the  laws  valid, 
notwithstanding-  the  expunging  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  upon  them,  must  admit  that  the  act  of  ex- 
punging is  a  mere  nullity;  in  other  words,  that  the  Sen- 
«tc  has  no  right  to  expunge.     Then,  with  respect  to 
oor  executive  journal,  (which  it  is  not  our  course  to 
publish  so  promptly  as  our  legislative  journal,)  what 
wottid  be  the  condition  of  a  person  nominated  by  the 
President  to  an  office,  and  the  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  but  the  act  of  confirmation  afterwards  ex- 
punged by  order  of  the  Senate?    Would  he  be  an  offi- 
eer  or  not?     If  not,  no  man  can  feel  perfectly  safe  in 
exercising  the  functions  of  any  office  depending  on  the 
ippointment  of  the  President,  by  and  with  the  consent 
wri  advice  of  the  Senate;  or,  the  Senate  may,  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  President,  remove  the  officer — 
expunge  him  from  office.     If,  on  the  contrary,  in  spite 
Jf  our  expunging  the  confirmation  of  his  appointment 
ffom  our  journal,  he  would  still  be  entitled  to  his  office, 
then  our  act  of  expunging  the  entry  of  confirmation  is 
unsuthorized  and  void.    But  the  consequences  are  yet 
more  glaring  and  enormous  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  possible  application  of  this  expunging  process  to 
the  journal  of  our  judicial  proceedings.    A  man  is  im- 
peached before  the  Senate  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
nnnors,  tried  and  convicted,  and  sentence  of  incapact- 
UUon  for  public  ofiice  solemnly  pronounced  upon  him; 
the  court  is  dissolved:  the  Senate,  afterwards,  becoming 
convinced  of  the  injustice  of  the  judgment  and  scn- 
teiKe,  order  the  entry  of  them  to  be  expunged  from 
the  journal.     If  the  Senate  is  really  competent  to  inval- 
Kftte  the  judgment  by  expunging  it,  his  sentence  is  in 
tttcct  reversed,  and  his  incapacity  removed;  and,  at  any 
n\e,  if  he  shall  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Senate 
while  the  expunging  Senate  is  in  power,  he  will  be  per- 
mitted to  take  his  seat  there.     But  suppose  the  accused 
•cqnitted,  and  the  Senate,  at  a  future  day,  honestly  im- 
puting the  acquittal  to  partiality  or  corruption  in  the 
Senate  that  tried  his  cause,  should  order  the  judgment 
of  acquittal  to  be  expunged  from  the  journal,  and  then 
•  new  prosecution  should  be  commenced  against  him  on 
the  nme  charges;  how  could  he  have  the  benefit  of  that 
inestimable  principle  of  justice  so  dear  to  the  people  of 
this  land,   that   no  man    shall    be    twice    brought    in 
jeopardy  for  the  same  offence?  how  could  he  plead  his 
former  acquittal,  and  show  the  record  of  the  fact>     If 
the  judgment  should  have  been  literally  expunged  from 
t.he  journal,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  make 
good  his  defence.     And  if  it  should  have  been  typically 
munged,  and  the  record  should  be  produced,  with 
hUck  lines  drawn  round  it,  ("  black,"  as  the  gentleman 
jrom  Missouri  says,  "  black  as  the  injustice,")  and  with 
the  "avenging"  sentence  of  expunction  written  across 
*i  Ws  doom,  I  apprehend,  would  be  equally  certain  if  it 
would  be  his  hard  fate  to  be  arraigned  before  the  same 
Senate  that  had  thus  expunged  the  former  judgment  of 
acquittal.     Again  I  implore  gentlemen  to  forbear.     I 
pf>y  God  to  put  it  in  their  hearts  to  pause,  to  reflect  upon 
the  consequences  involved  in  the  principle  they  are 
"^^miaining,  and  to  spare  our  country  the  establishment 
^f  *  precedent  that  may  be  alleged  hereafter  as  an  ex- 
■^ple  and  authority  for  wrongs  like  these. 

But,  to  all  appeals  and  all  arguments  of  this  kind,  my 
colleague  has  one  general,  compendious,  all-sufficing 
inswer:  that  it  is  not  fair  to  argue,  from  the  possible 


abuses  of  a  power,  ag^ainst  the  existence  of  the  power. 
Did  he  not  perceive  that  that  remark,  as  he  applies  it, 
would  equally  serve  as  aii  answer  to  all  objections  to  an 
assumption  of  any  power  whatever,  which  should  be 
dangerous  in  itself,  as  well  as  unconstitutional^  Or 
does  he  think  that  an  unconstitutional  power  is  less 
liable  to  abuse  than  a  constitutional  one?  Sir,  }he  argu- 
ment !  am  urging  against  the  proposition  he  has  main- 
tained is,  that  it  mvolves  other  principles  plainly  uncon- 
stitutional; and  I  show  the  application  of  which  it  is 
susceptible  to  other  uses  of  the  same  kind,  in  order  to 
expose  the  inherent  vice  of  the  proposition  itself.  I 
have  not  been  argruing  from  the  abuses  of  this  expung- 
ing process,  but  from  the  uses  which  the  principle,  if 
constitutional  and  just,  would  as  well  justify  as  the  use 
to  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  apply  it.  And  no  one,  I 
should  think,  ought  to  be  more  sensible  than  my  honor- 
able colleague  of  the  extent  to  which  the  authority  of 
precedents  may  be  stramed;  for  he  has  given  us  a  nota- 
ble example  of  it  himself,  in  the  application  he  has 
made  to  his  present  purpose  of  the  two  instances  of  ex- 
punging that  have  been  found  in  the  proeeedings  of  the 
Senate. 

As  to  one  of  them,  1  have  only  to  state  it.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, having  received  information  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Pinkney,  announced  it  as  a  fact  to  the  Senate;  and  the 
Senate,  to  testify  its  respect  for  the  memory  of  a  roan 
who  had  once  been  so  distinguished  a  member  of  its 
own  body,  immediately  adjourned— expressing,  of 
course,  the  reason  of  the  adjournment,  which  was  en- 
tered by  the  Secretary  on  his  minutes.  It  turned  out, 
however,  that  Mr.  Pinkney  was  not  yet  deadi  and,  the 
next  morning,  when  the  journal  was  read,  according  to 
the  role,  <*  to  the  end  that  any  mistake  might  be  cor- 
rected that  had  been  made  in  the  entries,"  the  Senate 
ordered  the  entry  stating  the  fact  of  Mr.  Pinkney's 
death  to  be  expunged  from  the  journal.  This  was  not» 
indeed,  as  my  colleague  says,  a  correction  of  a  mistake 
of  the  Secretary  in  making  the  entry;  but  it  was  a  cor- 
rection of  a  mistake,  in  point  of  fact,  into  which  Mr. 
Bandolph  had  fallen,  and  had  misled  the  Senate. 
Whether  the  correction  was  strictly  within  the  nile  of 
the  Senate  as  to  correcting  mistaken  entries  in  its  jour- 
nal, no  one  thought  of  inquiring  at  the  time,  and  I  shall 
not  now  stop  to  inquire:  the  correction  was  intended  to 
be  made  in  conformity  with  that  rule  of  the  Senate,  for 
making  up  the  journal,  which  the  constitution  requires 
the  Senate  to  keep. 

The  other  instance  of  expunging  by  the  Senate  is 
hardly  more  important  in  itself,  but  it  calls  for  a  more 
particular  consideration.  On  the  21st  of  April,  1806, 
being  the  very  last  day  of  the  session,  it  appears,  by  the 
rough  minutes,  taken  at  the  table,  that  Mr.  Adams  pre- 
sented two  petitions  of  S.  G.  Ogden  and  W.  Smith,  and 
the  first  entry  on  the  minutes  in  respect  to  them  is, 
"read,  and  to  lie;"  then,  ••  motions  be  rejected;"  then, 
the  words  be  rejected  struck  out  with  a  pen,  and,  in- 
stead of  them,  **  leave  to  withdraw"  inserted.  After 
this,  there  is  an  entry  more  in  detail — that  **Mr.  Adams 
communicated  two  memorials  from  S.  G.  Ogden  and  W. 
S.  Smith,  stating  that  they  are  under  a  criminal  prose- 
cution for  certain  proceedings,  into  which  they  were  led 
by  the  circumstance  that  their  purpose  was  fully  known 
to  and  approved  by  the  executive  Government  of  the 
United  States,"  (the  prosecution,  we  know,  was  for 
the  part  the  memorialists  had  taken  in  Miranda's  expe- 
dition,) complaining  of  such  maltreatment  by  the  dis- 
trict judge  of  the  United  States  at  New  York,  that  the 
grand  jury  had  mlside  a  presentment  against  the  judge 
for  it,  and  praying  relief  from  Congress;  and  then  the 
entry  is,  *'  on  motion,  ordered,  that  the  memorialists 
have  leave  to  withdraw  their  memorials,  respectively." 
FinaPy,  the  last  minute  of  the  proceedings  of  this  last 
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day  of  the  session  was,  '*  on  motion  that  every  thing  in 
the  journal  relative  to  the  memorials  of  S.  G.  Ogden 
and  W.  S.  Smith  be  expunged  therefrom,  it  passed  in 
the  affirmative,  by  yeas  and  nays,  13  to  8."*  The  ad- 
joining:  order  follows  imitiediately.  It  has  been  said  that 
all  the  republicans  voted  for,  and  the  federalists  against, 
the  motion.  How  that  is,  1  do  not  know.  Now,  the  first 
remark  that  occurs  is,  that  this  is  manifestly  an  expuoc- 
tion  from  the  minutes,  not  from  the  journal;  an  order 
that,  in  making  up  the  journal,  those  entries  on  the 
minutes  should  not  be  inserted.  The  next  consideration 
is,  that  the  reasons  of  the  expunging  nowhere  appeari 
ttiey  are  not  stated  in  the  proceeding  itself^  and,  I  un- 
derstand, no  notice  of  the  transaction  is  to  be  found  in 
the  newspapers  nf  the  day.  For  aught  that  appears, 
the  previous  entries  might  have  been  expunged,  be- 
cause they  did  not  truly  state  the  fact  when  they  repre- 
sented that  the  memorials  had  been  received,  and  leave 
given  to  withdraw  themt  and  I  have  no  doubt  those  en- 
tries did  not  truly  state  the  real  opinion  of  the  Senate 
on  the  subject  at  the  time  the  memorials  were  first  pre- 
sented. We  all  know  how  such  things  are  done,  es- 
pecially during  the  hurry  of  a  last  day's  session.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  thinks  that  the  reason  of  ex- 
punging the  entries  concerning  those  memorials  was, 
that  they  contained  disrespectful  imputations  upon  the 
Chief  Magistrate  and  a  Judicial  officer;  in  which  his  con- 
jecture may  be  right,  and  I  think  it  probable  enough 
that  it  is.  But,  thirdly,  the  least  attention  to  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  transaction  will  suffice  to  convince 
every  mind  that  hardly  any  thought  was  bestowed  upon 
the  expunging,  as  very  little  could  have  been  given  to 
the  proceeding  ordered  to  be  expunged  f  that  both  prob- 
ably passed  aub  nientto/  that  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion as  to  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  expunge  any  pro- 
ceeding from  its  journal  was  not  suggested,  much  less 
discussed.  And  is  such  a  precedent  of  expunging  as 
this-«an  expunction  from  the  minutes  of  the  Secretary, 
not  from  the  journal  made  up  by  the  Senate  to  be  kept 
— founded  on  what  reasons,  no  one  knows,  and  none 
ever  inquired— done  in  haste,  and  amidst  the  confusion 
of  the  last  moments  of  an  expiring  session — ordered 
without  discussion,  and  probably  without  a  queation 
made  as  to  the  constitutional  propriety  of  the  proceed- 
ing, so  passed  as  to  attract  no  attention,  to  elicit  no  in- 
vestigation— is  such  a  precedent  to  be  gravely,  much 
more  triumphantly,  quoted  as  an  authority  in  this 
debate? 

But  suppose  that  vote  of  April,  1806,  was  (what  it 
certainly  was  not)  a  deliberate  expression  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Senate  on  the  very  point,  that  the  Senate  may 
constitutionally  exercise  a  discretion  to  expunge  from 
its  journal,  at  any  time,  the  entry  of  any  proceeding 
which  it  disapproves  as  irregular  and  unjust;  it  would 
only  add  another  instance  to  the  thousands  with  which 
all  history  abounds,  of  the  truth  of  the  common  observa- 
tion, that  it  is  during  the  administration  of  the  most  pop- 
ular Chief  Magistrates  that  precedents  dangerous  to 
liberty  are  most  to  be  apprehended,  most  to  be  depre- 
cated, and  most  carefully  to  be  avoided;  not  on  account 
of  any  design  on  their  part,  or  of  vicious  design  in  any 
quarter,  but  simply  because  confidence  in  them  not 
only  serves  to  give  authority  to  tlselr  example,  but  dis- 
arms the  public  mind  of  that  wholesome  jealousy,  that 
constant  vigilance,  which  (as  Mr.  Jefferson  has  himself 

*  Mr.  Lezoh  forgot  to  ask  what  those  gentlemen 
would  think  of  the  authority  of  this  precedent,  wlio 
maintained  the  opinion  that  the  Senate  liad  no  constitu- 
tional right  to  refuse  to  receive  tlie  memorials  of  the 
abolitionists,  or  any  other  petition  not  disrespectful  to 
the  Senate,  or  some  member  of  it,  or  any  petition,  no 
matter  what  its  character  \s.^NoU  by  Mr.  L, 


justly  said)  is  the  eternal  price  that  men  roust  pay  for 
liberty.  To  do  Mr.  Jefferson  justice,  it  must  be  rf- 
marked  that  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  that 
he  approved,  or  even  knew,  of  that  expunging  order  of 
the  Senate  in  April,  1806,  much  more  counselled  or 
wished  it.  Whether  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  hy 
taken  any  pains,  or  expressed  any  wish,  for  the  accoiQ- 
plishroent  of  the  expunction  now  proposed,  *!  do  not 
know;  though  I  could  give  a  ahrewcl  guess. 

There  was  another  precedent  during  Mr.  Jefferson's 
administration,  which  I  shall  mention,  to  illustrate  the 
wonderful  power  and  influence  of  precedents  in  bumsn 
affairs.     In  December,  1787,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Madison  on  the  subject  of  the  present  coo- 
stitution  of  the  United  Sutes,  then  recently  framed,  but 
not  yet  adopted;  in  which  one  of  his  chief  objections  to 
that  instrument  was  the  omission  of  a  bill  of  nghts,  pro- 
viding (among  other  things)  for  *'jury  trial'*  and  "the 
eternal  and  unremitting  force  of   the  habeas  eerpm 
laws;"  and  he  repeated  the  objection  in    letters  to 
another  correspondent  afterwards.     He  was  not  then 
.content  with  the  provision  of  the  constitution,  (art  1, 
sec.  9,)  that  <Mhe  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  atrput 
shall  not  be  suspended,"  (that  is,  even  by  Congress^) 
**  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the 
public  safety  may  require  it" — he  thought  there  oug^t 
to  be   '*no  suspensions  of  the  habecu  carpus/*  foriny 
part,  I  am  content  with  the  security  provided  by  the 
constitution,  if  it  shall  be  fairly  observed.     Nov,  in  tlie 
winter  of  1806-7,  General  Wilkinson  made  a  militsiy 
arrest  of  three  persons  in  New  Orleans — Swartsrou^ 
Bolman,  and  Alexander,  and  sent  them  to  Washingtoo; 
and  It  was  not  until  they  had  got  here  that  they  veiie 
discharged  on  a  habeas  corpus  by  the  Supreme  Couit. 
They  belonged  not  to  the  army;   they  were  nowiie 
amenable  to  martial  law.    As  to  the  first  two,  there  vm 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  implicated  with  CoIodcI 
Burr  in  his  projects,  whatever  they  were;  for,  to  this 
day,  the  public  is  not  informed  what  they  were.    But 
against  Alexander  no  evidence  of  guilt,  no  ground  of 
suspicion,  that  I  remember,  ever  appeared;  no  coloiv 
ble  pretext  was  stated  to  the  public  for  his  arrest.    Do 
Mr.  Jefferson  censure  these  illegal  arrests,  made  by  an 
officer  subject  to  his  absolute  control?  did  he  dinpprove 
this  violation  of  the  personal  security  of  the  citizen,  br 
military  power?  did  he  call  the  general  to  any  account, 
did  be  order  any  inquiry?    I  only  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  gave  the  general  his  counten- 
ance, approbation,  and  support;  and  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  the  President's  prudence  and  justice,  and 
their  detestation  of  the  guilty  schemes  imputed  to  Coj- 
onel  Burr,  had  the  effect  of  exempting  General  Wil- 
kinson from  blame.     And  in   September,  1810»  Mr 
Jefferson  wrote  a  letter  to  a  Mr.  Colvin,  in  which  be 
deliberately  justified  General  Wilkinson's  conduct,  upon 
the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  which,  as  he 
states  it,  was  the  oddest  case  of  necessity  that  ever  w*s 
imagined:  the  letter  has  been  published  byhiag^*"^' 
son.     The  fact  of  his  enterlainiitg  such  an  opinion  was 
generally  known,  or  at  least  reported  at  the  time.  The 
necessity  of  the  case  might  (for  aught  that  1  know)  have 
afforded  an  excuse  for  General  Wilkinson's  conduct-- 
might  have  entitled  him  to  pardon  and  indemnitj;  but 
it  could  not  have  afforded  him  any  justification;  &)>d  I 
say,  before  high  Heaven,  that  if  all  the  great  and  gooo 
men  of  the  Revolution  had  signed  that  letter  with  Mr. 
Jeflerson,  I  would  still  lift  up  my  voice  to  protest  ag»»n*' 
the  dangerous  unconstitutional  doctrines  it  inculcates. 
There,  then,   was  a  precedent  of  military  arrest,  wt 
even  during  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  without  be- 
ing seriously  questioned,  and  without  exciting  any  J^*  * 
ousy  or  alarm  io  ihe  public  mind.    And  some  few  yf*""' 
afterwards,  General  Jackson,  chsrged  with  Uie  deitnc 
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of  Nev  Orleans  against  an  invading  army,  improved 
Qpon  the  precedent;  abrogated  the  privilege  of  the  writ 
AkabcaseorpuB  for  a  time,  proclaimed  martial  law,  and 
turned  the  State  Legislature  out  of  doors.  His  conduct, 
too,  may  have  been  prudent,  and  founded  in  laudable 
■otives;  he,  too,  might  have  been  entitled  to  complete 
isdeoinity;  but  he  violated  the  constitution  of  his  coun- 
tiy— he  suspended,  for  the  time  and  place,  the  sacred 
principles  of  civil  liberty.    The  glory  of  the  victory  of 
New  Orleans  justified  all;  and  great  glory  there  was, 
and  great  good  accoroplished  for  his  country,  I  willingly 
scknoirledge;   though  (by  the  way)  in  my  opinion,  his 
ftflie  as  a  general  rests  more  on  his  spirited  and  judi- 
dous  attack  upon  the  enemy  on  the  23d  of  December, 
than  on  his  crowning  victory  of  the  8th  of  January. 
Allow  him  the  fullest  meed  of  praise;  still,  the  sense  of 
that  brilliant  and  most  important  public  service,  the 
gratitude  It  deserved,  the  admiration  it  excited,  the 
glory  it  achieved  for  the  general  and  the  nation,  ought 
not  to  have  stifled  our  love  and  care  for  the  constitution. 
He  was  entitled  to  honor  and  gratitude  for  the  good  he 
did,  and  to  indemnity  for  any  wrong  he  committed 
through  necessity,  and  with  virtuous  motives;  and  that 
was  the  most.     He  knows  nothing  of  the  principles  of 
the  constitution,  and  nothing  of  the  influence  of  danger- 
ous precedents,  who  is  willing  that  that  conduct  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  should  be  represented  as  justifiable.     Du- 
ring the  second  administration  of  Lord  Chatham,  a  pro- 
damtCion  was  issued,  under  an  apprehension  of  scarcity^ 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  corn,  and  thus  suspending 
the  itatute  law  of  the  land;  and  he  and  Lord  Camden, 
too,  insisted  that  the  proclamation  was  strictly  justifia- 
ble.   They  supposed  a  necessity,  (of  which  the  King 
WMto  judg^,)  and,  founded  on  that  necessity,  attributed 
to  the  Crown  a  legal  power  to  suspend  the  operation  of 
a  statute,  not  given  by  the  statute  itself;  and  they  even 
opposed  an  indemnifying  bill.     They  incurred  the  re- 
proaches of  their  warmest  friends  and  admirers,  for 
w>Wing  such  language — the  only  language,  perhaps, 
that  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  either,  which  offended 
•f;»nst  the  general  principles  of  civil  liberty.     Junius 
told  Lord  Caniden  that  an  Englishman   '*  should  not 
nfTer  dangerous  precedents  to  be  established  because 
rae  circumstances  are  favorable  or  palliating;"   that, 
"  instead  of  asserting  that  the  proclamation  was  legal, 
oe  should  have  said:  I  know  the  proclamation  was  illc- 
g>l;  but  I  advised  it  because  it  was  indispensably  neces- 
••7  to  save  the  kingdom  from  famine;  and  1  submit 
wyielf  to  the  justice  and  mercy  of  my  country."    And, 
«r,  that  is  the  true  doctrine. 

But  General   Jackson    succeeded  in  establishing  a 

second  precedent  in  our  history^  of  an  unquestioned  vio- 

wj'on  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  eorpu».   And 

■Iterwards,  again,  in  time  of  profound  peace,  at  Pensa- 

*^  ^^  established  a  third  precedent  of  the  same  kind; 

JM  this  again  passed  unquestioned;  indeed,  it  was  de- 

jcnded  and  justified,  on  the  ground  that  the  constitu- 

JJonal  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  did  not  ex- 

*?nd  to  the  Territories  of  the  United  SUies.   He  has  been 

»«ncc  twice  elected  to  the  hjgh  office  of  Chief  Magistrate 

ofthis  great  and  free  country;  and  if  his  admirers  had 

^n  content  with  saying  that  the  people  have  elected 

lj"n  because,  in  their  estimate,  his  merits  and  services 

i»r  outweigh  his  faults  and  errors,  though  I  never  have 

concurred,  and  never  can   concur  in  that  opinion,  I 

jnould  not  have  adverted  to  the  disagreeable  topics  I 

MTC  now  mentioned:  but  we  are  constantly  told  that  the 

people  liave  approved,  justified,  and  sanctioned  all  his 

^nduct.    Since  he  has  been  in  the  administration  of 

wfairs,  precedents  favorable  to  the  extension  of  ex- 

fcuiive  power,  to  a  degree  that  I  had  never  imagined 

the  possibility  of,  have  been  multiplied,  and  are  multi- 

P^ng.    I  look  to  the  consequences  with  terror.     God 


grant  that  I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  impressions  of  the 
past,  and  my  forebodings  of  tHe  future;  but  I  roust  de- 
clare my  opinion,  that  never  did  any  republic  make 
such  rapid  strides  towards  pure  monarchy  as  we  have 
done  within  these  few  years  past.  Sa)ing  this,  let  mp. 
be  understood:  I  impute  no  such  designs  to  any  body, 
much  less  do  I  impute  any  inclination  for  monarchy  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  I  believe  no  republican 
people  ever  knowingly,  and  of  purpose,  gave  up  the 
blessings  of  free  government;  but  in  the  heat  of  vio- 
lent political  contentions,  the  oflicial  agents  of  \h6 
people,  and  the  people  themselves,  have  but  too  of\en 
unwarily  concurred  in  introducing  and  sanctioning  prin- 
ciples of  administration  which,  once  put  into  operation, 
work  with  uncontrollable  effect  beside  and  beyond  the 
original  purpose  and  design,  and,  in  the  end,  endanger 
the  very  being  of  the  republic.  And  this,  in  my 
opinion,  is  what  we  have  been  and  are  now  doing.  ThQ 
very  confidence  we  have  in  ourselves,  and  in  our  institu- 
tions, as  it  stifles  in  the  public  mind  that  jealousy,  vigi- 
lance, and  care,  so  essential  to  security,  is  a  principal 
source  of  our  danger. 

Well  was  it  said  the  other  day  by  the  gentleman  froro 
South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhouit,]  that  precedents  appa- 
rently trivial  are  often  of  the  utmost  importance,  because 
they  may  be  applied,  stretched,  or  perverted,  to  cases 
never  apprehended  or  foreseen;  and  that  precedents  af- 
fecting constitutional  questions  are  rarely  resorted  to  as 
authority  for  the  exercise  of  any  but  doubtful  powers, 
for  the  plain  reason  that  the  authority  of  precedents  is 
never  necessary,  unless  the  power  they  are  wanted  to 
sustain  is  doubtful.  Witness  the  use  now  made  of  the 
two  precedents  of  expunging,  found  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Senate!  Sir,  we  shall  find  it  an  eternal  tnith. 
that  "there  is  no  other  course  to  be  taken  in  a  settled 
state,  than  a  steady  constant  resolution  never  to  give 
way  so  far  as  to  make  the  least  breach  in  the  constitu- 
tion, through  which  a  million  of  abuses  and  encroach[- 
ments  will  certainly  in  time  force  their  wsy."  I  quote 
the  words  of  Swift,  a  monarchist  and  tory  to  be  sure, 
yet  they  are  the  words  of  political  prudence  and  wisdom; 
they  imbody  the  lessons  and  the  warnings  of  experience, 
which  the  republicans  of  this  country  will  do  well  to 
hearken  td-and  remember. 

And  now,  sir,  I  think  myself  well  warranted  in  saying; 
that  the  expunging  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  28th  of  March,  1834,  from  the  journal,  literally  or 
figuratively,  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  constiti;- 
tion,  upon  any  fair  construction  of  its  words;  and  that 
no  authority  for  such  expunction  can  be  found  in  any 
precedent  whatever,  at  all  applicable  to  the  purpose  or 
entitled  to  the  least  weight.  I  think  myself  warranted  in 
saying,  too,  that  if  the  Senate  shall  adopt  this  propo- 
sition, and  carry  it  into  execution,  it  will  set  a  precedent 
fraught  with  the  most  dangerous  and  pernicious  conse- 
quences. But  there  was  one  position  taken  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  (which,  indeed,  I  consider  as  the 
main  ground  of  his  argument,)  so  important  in  itself^, 
that  I  have  reserved  it  for  a  separate  consideration. 

I  understand  the  gentleman  to  insist  that  it  will  not 
suffice  to  reverse,  repeal,  rescind,  annul,  or  make  void, 
the  resolution  of  March,  1834,  because  "  all  these  admit 
either  a  legal  or  an  innocent  beginning;"  and  that  ex- 
punction is  the  proper  remedy,  because  "  that  implies 
an  original  wrongful  proceeding,  which  infers  miscon- 
duct as  well  as  error,  and  requires  rebuke  as  well  as 
reversal."  And  his  leading  argument  to  prove  that  the 
resolution  began  in  wrong,  is,  that  the  Senate  had  no 
right  to  entertain  and  act  upon  sucii  a  resolution;  that  it 
was  an  act  of  a  judicial  nature,  not  belonging  to  us  in 
our  legislative  capacity  at  all,  and  incompatible  with  our 
judicial  functions  and  duties;  that  the  resolution  is  an 
impeachment  of  the  President  of  a  high  crime  or  mis- 
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demeanor,  which  the  House  of  Representatives  alone 
has  the  power  to  prefer;  that  we  impeached  the  Presi- 
dent, tried  him  without  a  bearing^,  prejudicated  his 
cause,  convicted  him,  and  only  abstained  form  passing 
sentence  of  incapacitation  upon  him.  This  argument 
was  first  suggested  to  my  mind  by  a  gentleman  from 
New  York,  [Mr.  Wbight,]  in  a  speech  in  the  debate  on 
the  resolution;  and  I  then  weighed  it  well.  It  was  re- 
pested  in  the  President's  protest  against  our  proceed- 
ings, and  in  the  debate  which  ensued;  I  re-examined  it; 
1  expected  to  hear  it  reiterated  on  this  occasion;  but  if 
it  be  well  considered^  I  am  persuaded  it  will  never  be 
repeated  again. 

The  resolution  declares  <<  that  the  President,  in  the 
late  executive  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  reven^me, 
had  assumed  upon  himself  authority  and  power  not  con- 
ferred by  the  constitution  and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of 
both."  The  words  cannot  be  tortured  into  an  allegation 
that  the  President  wilfully  assumed  and  exercised  illegal 
and  unconstitutional  power;  no  criminal  intent  is  charged, 
expressly  or  by  implication;  the  language  is  (and  was, 
in  fact,  intended  to  be)  carefully  confined  to  the  acts  of 
the  President,  without  impugning  or  touching  his  mo- 
tives at  all.  If  this  is  not  plain  upon  the  face  of  the  res- 
olution itself,  no  argument  can  make  it  plainer. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri,  as  if  sensible  tliat  the 
resolution  itself  imported  no  criminal  charge,  has,  in  the 
preamble  tu  the  resolution  he  has  now  offered  us,  recited 
the  resolution  which  was  first  proposed  concerning  the 
removal  of  the  public  deposites  from  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  key,  I  suppose,  to  unlock  the  mean- 
ing of  the   resolution  that  was  adopted;    and,  in  his 
speech,  he  has  referred  to  speeches  made  in  the  debate 
on  the  subject,  in  order  to  ascertain  from  them  that 
criminal  motives  snd  design  were  intended  to  be  imputed 
to  the  President.     Sir,  to  my  mind,  tht  first  resolution 
proposed,  concerning  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  does 
not  vary,  in  this  particular,  from  the  resolution  that  was 
,  finally  adopted:  there  is  no  charge  of  criminal  intent, 
no  imputation  on  the  President's  motives,  in  the  first  any 
more  than  in  the  last.     But  suppose  there  were,  with 
what  color  of  reason  or  justice  can  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage which  the  Senate  used,  have  recourse  to  langusge 
which  it  did  not  use — ^resort  to  a  resolution  which  the 
Senate  did  not  adopt,  to  find  a  reason  for  reprobation  of 
that  which  it  did  adopt?    As  to  the  speeches  that  were 
made  on  this  floor,  which,  in  the  gentleman's  apprehen- 
sion, distinctly  imputed  wilful  guilt  to  the  President,  I 
cannot  take  upon  me  to  contradict  him,  for  I  was  not 
then  here,  and  did  not  hear  them;    the   debate  was 
drawing  to  a  close  when  I  took  my  seat  in  the  Senate. 
I  can  only  say  that  I  read  no  reported  speech  containing 
any  violent  denunciations  of  guilt  and  crime,  at  all 
answering  the  description   he  has  given.     But   here, 
again,  I  ask,  what  right  has  he  thus  to  take  the  senti- 
ments of  particular  members  expressed  in  debate,  as  a 
certain  exponent  of  the  sentiments  of  every  other  Sena- 
tor who,  in  the  result,  votes  with  him?     Does  he  sup- 
pose that  every  gentleman  who  votes  with  him,  on  any 
question  which  he  debates,  enters  into  all  the  feelings, 
motives,  and  sentiments,  adopt  all  arguments  that  influ- 
ence his  judgment  an.l  conduct,  and  makes  them  his 
own?    But  I  recall  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  this 
singular  method  of  detecting  offence  in  the  resolution  of 
March,   1834,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
manner  in  which  it  effects  the  freedom  of  speech  in  this 
body,  and  the  reverential  awe  with  which  it  supposes 
we  ought  to  examine  the  official  acts  of  the  President. 
All  proper  decorum  and  respect  ought  to  be  preserved 
towards  him,  I  agree— for  his  sake,  for  our  sake,  out  of 
respect  to  the  public—out  of  a  just  sense  of  the  dignity 
of  the  Government:  but  shall  those  strong  (if  you  please, 


too^  strong)  expressions  of  disapprobation  or  eawc 
which  fall  from  gentlemen  in  the  ardor  of  extesipaniy 
debate,  which,  perhaps,  in  cooler  moments  thqr  vorii 
have  left  unsaid — shall  these  be  treasured  upinsKaov, 
and  urged  as  a  censure,  not  only  sgainst  then,  bat  i 
that  vote  with  them  upon  the  Question  in  debate?  Whii 
is  this  sanctity  in  the  oflUce  or  President  of  the  UaU 
States,  which  all  men  should  have  for  ever  before  il«r 
eyes,  present  in  their  thoughts,  inviolable  io  tts 
speech?  No  such  sanctity  hedges  the  impeachable  as* 
isters  of  the  British  Government.  Lord  ChsthiffloiK 
said,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  ministcf  (ik 
prime  minister)  had  advised  the  King  to  tell  a  deEbeik 
falsehood.  The  gentleman  from  Misioari  »ys,  "n 
have  borrowed  largely  from  our  English  ancesMs;  a^ 
because  we  have  so  borrowed,  resulu  the  prccioaiiBi 
proud  gratification  that  our  America  now  rtnb  vm^ 
the  great  and  liberal  Powers  of  the  workl;"  aad  k 
traces  our  dearest  institutions  to  English  origin.  1  ^pe 
we  have  not  forgotten  to  borrow  fronn  them  freedoBrf 
parliamentary  debate.  That  high  encomium  vhid  the 
gentleman  pronounced  upon  our  English  anceHonir 
just  and  true,  and,  there/ore,  1  was  pleased  to  bcvit 
fall  from  his  lips;  but  if  it  had  come  from  me,  it  veidi 
have  been  regarded  as  a  proof  of  my  sristocncj;  larii 
has  often  been  imputed  as  aristocracy  in  me,  thai  I  mk 
frequent  reference  to  English  history,  (which,  io  tr^ 
1  have  read  more  of  than  any  other,  but  only  becusit 
has  been  more  accessible  to  me;)  that  I  have  itu&d  At 
history  of  the  English  Government  and  lavl,andia^iB 
that  instruction  may  be  found  in  them  applicable  to « 
own.  I  am  content  to  bear  the  imputation;  if  thebd, 
without  any  criminal  intent,  constitutes  guilt,  I  nstk 
convicted:  I  know  no  method  of  acquiring  a  thoroa|b 
knowledge  of  our  own  institutions,  but  by  culiinliifi 
knowledge  of  English  institutions. 

In  all  impeachments  that  I  have  ever  seen,  the  bA 
of  misconduct  are  specifically  alleged,  and  some  ens 
inal  intent,  more  or  less  heinous,  expressly  impsiBi 
to  the  accused.     We  have  seen  that  in  the  articla^ 
impeachment  against  Sir  Robert  Berkley,  fur  his  exi» 
judicial  opinions,  and  his  concurrence  id  thejudgacri 
against  Mr.  Hampden,  in  the  case  of  ship-money,  tk 
opinions  and  the  judgment  are  set  out  at  Isrge;  the  fad 
that  he  gave  them,  and  the  g^oss  illegality  of  thfii,Mt 
distinctly  alleged;  and  then  it  is  charged  that  til  tta 
'*  words,  opinions,  and  actions,  were  so  done  and  iptta 
by  the  said  Sir  Robert  Berkley,  traitorously  and  wick- 
edly, to  alienate  the  hearts  of  his  Majesty's  Cege  peepk 
from  him,  and  to  set  a  division  betwixt  them,  lad  e 
subvert  the  fundamental  laws  and  established  Goren- 
ment  of  his  Majesty's  realm  of  England."    And  ^ 
ever  will  search  the  numerous  pre^dents  of  articbtf 
impeachment  in   England,  I  will  answer  for  it  tbitk 
will  find  this  precedent  substantially  complied  vitb^  a 
charging  the  facts  and  laying  the  criminal  intent.  Ik 
gentleman  from  Missouri  says  that  no  criminal  inteet  ii 
charged  in  three  of  the  articles  of  tmpeachmeot  i^ 
Judge  Chase,  and  (as  I  understand  him)  inooe  «<k 
articles  against  Judge  Pickering.      The  gentleisu  '■ 
certainly   mistaken.     The  •criminal  intent  ii  dbtiadif 
charged  in  all* of  the  eight  acticles  a^inst  Judge  ChiK 
except  one;  that,  namely  in  which  it  is  alleged  ihii,  i 
Callender's  case,  be  did  not  conform  with  a  ftatute* 
Virginia  regulating  the  process  in  prosecutions  fi'  ■*' 
demeanor.     That  article  alleges  the  departure  ft* 
the  law,  but  omits  to  allege  that  he  did  so  wilfuUr. ' 
even  that  he  was  aware  of  the  provisions  of  the  staintr;ii< 
upon  that  charge  he  was,  of  course,  unanimously  i^]!^ 
ted.     The  article  of  impeachment  against  Judge  Pe- 
ering, in  which  the  gentleman  supposes  no  criniinJ  * 
tent  was  laid. imputes  to  the  judge  Ihegroasot  initopf* 
ance  and  indecency  in  the  judgment  seat;  nor  couM  ** 
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erimiiality  of  such  conduct  (thftn  which  hardly  any  offi- 
eaJ  iDtsconduct  could  be  more  clearly  criminal,  however 
'tm^i  be  more  heinous)  have  been  more  stronj^Iy  and 
eipresly  charged.  He  was  convicted  upon  this  charge. 
The  ipentleman  says  that,  in  fact,  the  judge  was  insane, 
tnd  wu  incapable  of  crime.  How  the  gentleman  got 
Ks  information  I  do  not  know,  he  certainly  did  not  get 
it  from  the  record.  [Here  Mr.  Lkioh  referred  to  the 
Tfcord  of  the  impeachments  and  trials  of  Judge  Picker- 
n|;ind  Judge  Chase,  in  the  jotirnals  of  the  Senate,  and 
iboved  the  exact  state  of  the  facts.] 

Tbe  resolution  of  the  28th  of  March,  1834,  declares 
that  the  President's  conduct  in  relation  to  the  revenue 
vu  WkpA  and  unconstitutional,  without  more.     Gen- 
tiemen  say  that  the  fact  allei^ed  implies  crime;  that  it 
inplies  a  violation  of  his  official  oath   «•  to  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the   constitution  of   the   Umted 
Sutes."    Now,   in  the  first  place,  let  us  advert  once 
■ore  to  the  proceedings  in  the  ship-money  case,  which 
ny  colleague  has  quoted  with   so  much  approbation, 
there  the   House  of  Lords  declared  the  extra-judicial 
opinions  of  the  judges,  and  the  judgment  against  Mr. 
Hampden,  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  in  the  strongest 
^''I^Si, without  imagining  that  that  declaration  was  a 
prejudication  of  the  impeachment  against  one  of  the 
judges  then  pending,  which  the  Lords,  as  the  high  court 
of  impeachment,   were  to  try?  in  other  words,  that  it 
*d  not  occur  to  ihem  that  the  fact  of  extra-judicial 
illegil  conduct  implied  crime.     In  the  next  place,  let 
me  isk  gentlemen  whether  they  suppose  that,  in  main- 
taining that  this  expunging  process,  they  are  ao  intent 
upon,  is  unconstitutional;  in  declaring  my  oafinion  (as  I 
do  most  conscientiously)  that  it  is  a  plain  v^tion  of  the 
ttmstitution,  I  mean  to  charge  them  wi|4i  a  wilful  viola- 
tWBof  the  constitution,  and  of  their  official  oaths?     I 
know  mankind  too  well.     It  has  been  said  that,  if  men's 
IJ«ons  could  be   made  to  enter  into  the    question, 
they  would  differ  and  dispute  upon  the  jylainest  propo- 
Mionin  Euclid;  and  there  is  no  passion  so  apt  and  so 
potential  to  influence  and  determine  the  judgments  of 
mw  men  as  party  spirit.     Gentlemen,  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  are  daily  alleging  diat  measuMS  strenu- 
«Mly  maintained  by  others  are  unconstitutional,  plainly 
troconstitutional;  yet  no  one  ever  thiix^s  of  giving  or 
Ubng  oiTence,    which,   surely,  all  would  do  if  they 
wHight  that  to  allege  unconstitutional  conduct  is  to 
«»rge  wilful  guilt.     The  President  has  often  put  his 
▼eto  on  acU  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  on  the 
pound  that  he  thought  them  unconstitutional.     I  can 
J*^y  believe  that  he  meant  to  charge  the  majority  of 
wth  Houses  with  an  intentional  violation  of  the  consti- 
ution  and  breach  of  their  official  oaths.     I  have  heard 
»e  judgments  of   the   Supreme  Court  publicly  im- 
pupjed,  as  being  contrary  to  the  constitution.     I  have 
ward  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  opinions  so  impugned  by 
men  who  entertained  the  highest  respect  for  his  abilities 
jnd  iDtegrity,  and  would  have  considered  it  a  reproach 
rothemselvesif  they  had  been  gravely  told  that  they 
"nputed  to  the  court  a  wilful  departure  from  right, 
^%  and  justice.     Sir,  there  is  but  one  hypothesis 
jpon  which  the  allegation  made  in  the  resolution  of 
wch,  1834,  that  the  President's  conduct  was  illegal 
Mo  unconstitutional,  can  imply  crime,  and  that  is,  that 
«» judgment  is  infallible,  and  that  it  is  morally  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  do  an  illegal  and  unconstitutional  act, 
through  error  of  judgment.     That  is  very  far  from  my 
opinion.    There  is  no  man  whose  judgment  I  should 
ttteem  infallible  on  such  a  subject,  and  the  President 
tt  one  of  the  last  men  to  whom  1  should  attribute  any 
nich  infallibility.     And,  though  I  believed  at  the  time 
iRsvemy  vote  on  the  resolution  of  March,  1834,  that 
Jne  conduct  of  the  President  therein  referred  to  was 
lUegal  and  unconstitutional,  and  though  that  is  still|  and 


probably  will  always  continue  to  be,  my  firm,  undoubt- 
ing  opinion,  T  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  if  the 
President  had  been  regularly  impeached  for  that  con- 
duct, and  1  had  been  called  upon  to  decide  his  cause  as 
one  of  his  judges,  upon  all  the  evidence  then  (or,  in- 
deed, yet)  known  to  me,  touching  the  motives  of  his 
conduct,  my  voice  must  have  been  for  his  acquittal.  I 
could  not  have  found  the  wilful  criminal  intent  essential 
to  constitute  guilt. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  loudly  reprobates  the 
resolution  in  question,  on  the  ground  that  its  allegations 
are  vague  and  indefinite;  not  perceiving  that  that  very 
circumstance  furnishes  the  strongest  proof  that  criminal 
accusation  was  not  made  or  intended.  The  idea  of  im- 
peaching the  President  of  crime  or  misdemeanor  nevet 
entered  into  the  thoughts  of  any  Senator  who  voted  for 
the  resolution;  and  there  was  not  a  human  being,  I  anii 
quite  sure,  who  so  much  as  imagined  the  possibility  of 
an  act  of  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Representatives; 
the  case  of  such  impeachment  was  only  supposed  in  ar* 
gument,  never  apprehended  in  fact. 

It  is  said  that  the  resolution  of  March,  1834,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  proceeding  in  our  legislative  capacity; 
and,  in  proof  of  this,  it  has  been  observed  that  no  legii»- 
lative  measure  was  founded  upon  it,  and  that  none  was 
intended.  This  appears  to  my  mind  the  most  gratuitous 
assumption  that  ever  was  made.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  mover  in  those  proceeding^,  that  the  public  depos- 
ites,  at  least  of  the  revenue  which  should  afterwards  ac- 
crue, ought  to  be  restored  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States;  and  it  was  proper  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  on  the  question,  whether  (for  the  reasons  as- 
signed by  the  Executive)  they  had  been  constitutionally 
and  legally  withdrawn  or  not;  for,  if  the  Senate  had 
held  the  affirmative  on  that  point*  it  would  have  been 
vain  and  idle  to  pi*epare  and  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  course  pursued  is  usual  in  all  legislative 
bodies.  As  it  was,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
known  state  of  opinion  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
upon  the  subject  alone  prevented  the  Senate  from  pass- 
ing  a  bill  for  the  restoration  of  the  deposites.  The  Sen- 
ate did  take  measures,  some  time  after,  to  ascertain  the 
sense  of  the  House:  on  the  4th  of  June,  1834,  it  passed 
a  joint  resolution  directing  the  deposite  of  the  public 
mbneys  to  be  made  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
and  its  branches.     The  House  never  acted  upon  it. 

But  let  us  examine  more  closely  the  reason  and  founda- 
tion of  this  opinion,  that  the  Senate  cannot,  in  its  legisla- 
tive capacity,  discuss  and  determine  upon  the  constitution- 
ality or  legality  of  any  act  of  the  President;  and  let  us  see, 
too,  the  extent  of  the  principle.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
judicial  power  vested  in  the  Senate,  as  the  court  for  the 
trial  of  impeachments,  operates  as  a  limitation  upon  tbe 
action  of  the  Senate  in  its  legislative  capacity;  that  tbe 
Senate  cannot,  in  its  legislative  capacity,  express  any 
opinion  impugning  the  constitutionality  or  legality  Of 
any  official  act  of  the  President,  because  it  may  be  called 
upon  to  decide  the  same  question  judicially,  upon  an  im- 
peachment against  him  for  the  same  act.  Now,  it  is 
obvious  that  ii  the  Senate  is,  for  this  reason,  incompetent 
to  pass  any  resolution  impugning  the  conduct  of  the  Pres- 
ident as  unconstitutional,  neither  is  it  competent  to  pass 
a  resolution  approving  his  conduct  as  constitutional  and 
proper;  for  it  can  be  no  more  within  the  competency  of 
the  Senate  to  prejudge  the  President's  cause,  and  acquit 
him,  than  to  prejudge  and  condemn.  Partialitpr  in  judges 
towards  the  accused  is  as  vicious  as  prejudice  against 
him.  Nay,  more:  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Senator  to 
avoid  the  forming,  and  expression  of,  an  opinion  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  President's  conduct;  to  close  bis 
mind  against  all  Information  on  the  subject;  to  hold  his 
judgment  in  suspense.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  are  made  by  the  constitution 
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.co-ordinate  branches  of  the  Leg^islature,  and  their  legis- 
lative powers  are  co-equal,  too,  with  the  single  excep- 
.tion  that  money  bills  can  only  be  originated  in  the 
Housef  and  then  a  distinct  judicial  function  is  assigned 
to  each.  The  House  is  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation 
to  accuse  and  impeach;  the  Senate  is  the  court  to  try 
and  determine.  As  to  all  matters  of  criminal  accusation 
and  impeachment,  the  action  of  the  House  is  just  as 
much  judicial  in  its  nature  as  the  action  of  the  Senate; 
the  only  difference  is,  that  their  judicial  functions  are 
different.  If  the  Senate,  in  its  legislative  capacity,  is 
incompetent  to  examine  the  constitutionality  of  the  Pres- 
ident's conduct,  and  express  Its  opinion  upon  it,  the 
House,  also,  in  its  legislative  capacity,  is  incompetent  to 
do  so. 

If,  therefore,  the  President  shall,  upon  any  occasion, 
adopt  any  messure  questionable  on  eonstitutional 
grounds,  no  matter  bow  mischievous  the  measure  may 
be  in  its  operation-^no  matter  how  urgent  the  necessity 
.for  prompt  and  decisive  legislative  action,  to  correct 
the  procedure  and  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil — 
neither  branch  of  the  Legislature  can  examine,  or 
even  inquire  into,  the  subject  in  its  legislative  char^ 
acter,  much  more  pass  an  act  to  remedy  the  mis- 
chief. The  House  of  Representatives  must  first  re- 
solve itself  into  a  grand  inquest;  examine  the  President's 
conduct  in  that  character;  impeach  him,  if  it  find  just 
.cause  for  impeachment;  prosecute  him  before  the  Sen- 
.ate,  and  prosecute  him  to  conviction  by  the  judgment  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  sitting  on  the  trial;  and  then, 
and  not  till  then,  the  two  Houses  may  set  about  dei'ising 
.measures  to  counteract  the  unconstitutional  and  illegal 
measures  of  the  Executive.  And  furthermore,  as  the 
Senate  cannot  convict  the  President,  without  being  satis- 
fied in  Us  conscientious  judgment  that  his  unconstitu- 
tional proceedings  are  justly  imputable  to  criminal  mo- 
tives and  designs,  no  unconstitutional  acts  of  the  Presi$3ent 
can  be  corrected  by  any  legislative  measures  of  Con- 

gress,  if  the  President's  violation  of  the  constitution  and 
bws  shall  appear  to  be  justly  imputable  to  an  innocent 
error  of  judgment  as  to  the  extent  of  his  own  powers— 
an  error  into  which  (of  all  others  that  can  be  conceived) 
men  in  power  are  most  apt  to  fall.  Meanwhile,  the 
measures  of  the  Executive  continue  in  operation,  and 
perhaps  work  their  full  efiect,  unchecked,  unembarrass- 
ed, by  any  manner  of  counteraction  which  the  Legisla- 
ture can  constitutionally  devise  and  provide.  Sir,  if  this 
doctrine  that  the  Senate,  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning, 
the  House  of  Representatives  also,  are  incompetent,  in 
their  legislative  capacity,  to  examine  and  determine 
upon  the  constitutionality  or  legality  of  executive  acts, 
■  shall  be  established,  then  I  say  that  the  Executive  is, 
really  and  truly,  the  Government,  and  the  whole  Gov- 
ernment; that  the  President  is,  in  ^s^ry  practical  view, 
absolutely  irresponsible;  that  he  is  a  more  absolute 
potentate  than  any  prince,  king,  or  emperor,  in  Europe, 
except,  perhaps,  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  and 
the  grand  seignior  of  Turkey.  And  this  process  of  ex- 
punction  of  our  resolution  of  March,  1834,  is  to  be  re- 
sorted to  on  the  supposition  that  this  doctrine  is  just  and 
true,  and  to  establish  it  as  a  constitutional  principle  of 
this  federal  republican  Government! 

During  the  same  session  of  1833-'34,  at  which  the  res- 
olution concerning  the  President's  conduct  in  relation 
to  the  revenue  was  adopted,  there  was  an  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  its  affairs  by  the  then  Postmaster  General, 
Mr.  Barry;  and  that  proceeding  of  the  Senate  resulted 
in  the  following  resolution,  passed  on  the  27th  June, 
1834:  «  That  it  is  proved  and  admitted  that  large  sums 
of  money  had  been  borrowed  at  different  banks  by  the 
Postmaster  General,  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
of  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  Post 


Office  Department,  without  authority  given  by  any  la^ 
of  Congress;  and  that,  as  Congress  alone  possesses  th 
power  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  Unite 
Slates,  all  such  contracts  for  loans  by  the  Postmsstc 
General  are  illegal  and  void."  This  was  at  least  t 
strong  a  condemnation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Postmastc 
General  as  the  resolution  concerning  the  conduct  of  tfa 
President  in  relation  to  the  public  revenue  contained, 
should  certainly  have  voted  for  it  myself,  had  1  bee 
in  my  place  at  the  time,  because  the  proposition  it  a 
serted  was  true  in  fact,  and  just  in  law;  but,  in  givm 
that  vote,  I  sho^ild  not  have  been  influenced  by  an 
opinion  that  the  illegal  conduct  of  the  Postmaster  Gei 
eral  was  imputable  to  criminal  motives  and  design 
Enough  had  appeared  to  satisfy  my  mind  that  the  groa 
est  abuses  and  corruptions  had  crept  into  the  administfl 
tion  of  the  Department;  enough  to  convince  methi 
Mr.  Barry  was  wholly  unfit  for  his  office;  but  the  ver 
circumstance  of  his  unfitness,  and  much  more  besida 
that  came  to  my  knowledge,  inclined  me  to  take  a  chai 
itable  view  of  his  conduct  and  character;  and  I  mor 
than  once  publicly  intimated  this  sentiment.  And,  noi 
that  he  has  gone  to  bis  grave,  I  find  a  real  plessure  ii 
saying  that  I  saw  no  evidence  to  implicate  him  in  av 
intentional  guilt.  The  resolution  concerning  his  cos 
duct  was  adopted  by  the  unanimous  votes  of  the  Seni 
tors'  present.  It  is  manifestly  upon  its  face  liable  to  ex 
actly  the  same  objection  now  made  to  the  resolution  ol 
March,  1834;  namely,  that  it  imported  a  criminal  char(< 
against  the  Postmaster  General,  an  impeachable  officer 
and,  therefore,  it  was  not  within  the  competency  of  the 
Senate  in  its  legislative  capacity  to  entertain  and  ad 
upon  it.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  voted  for  itj 
and,  to  avoid  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  he  now  lay^ 
the  **  proceeding  against  Mr.  Barry  was  objected  to,  aad 
that  in  the  first  stages  of  it,  upon  the  same  grounds  or 
which  we  now  stand  in  the  case  of  the  President,*'  (and 
of  this  he  adduces  proof,)  "and  the  vote  which  wsi 
given  bv  me  and  my  friends  was  a  vote  forced  on  us  by 
the  majority  of  the  Senate,  and,  being  so  forced  upos 
us,  was  given,  as  we  believed,  according  to  the  troth 
and  the  fact.  I  well  recollect  that  vote,  and  the  cos* 
versation  among  us  to  which  it  gave  rise.  Some  thoiigbt 
we  should  vote  against  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  pro* 
ceeding  was  unconstitutional,  and  that  a  vote  in  its  faror 
would  commit  us  on  that  point;  others,  of  whom  I  vss 
one,  objected  to  the  negative  vote,  because  it  would  be 
against  evidence,  and  would  subject  us  to  the  iroputi- 
tion  of  voting  as  partisans  and  not  as  Senators,  and  be* 
cause  a  negative  vote  admitted  the  jurisdiction  just  it 
much  as  an  affirmative  one."  ^    ,  . 

Now,  I  ask,  if  a  negative  vote  admitted  the  jarisdic* 
tion  just  as  much  as  an  affirmative  one,  in  Mr.  Barryi 
case,  how  is  it  that  the  negative  vote  which  ttie  gentle- 
man gave  in  the  President's  case  had  no  effect  to  adnrt 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  to  entertain  and  pass  the 
resolution  of  March,  1834?  But  this  may  be  thought  as 
argumentitm  ad  hominem,  which  is  never  quite  fair.  I 
am  afraid  myself  that  it  is  not  fair;  because,  though  this 
is  one  reason  which  the  gentleman  assig^ns  for  his  cpu'*^ 
it  is  not  the  only  reason;  and  because  he  has  vindicated 
his  general  consistency  in  relation  to  this  question,  by 
showing  that  he  maintained  the  same  opinion  he  nosr 
contends  for  in  February,  1831.  I  did  not  myself  p«r- 
ceive  the  inconsistency  between  the  vote  against  the 
resolution  of  the  28th  March,  1834,  and  the  vote  for  that 
of  the  27th  June,  until  it  was  pointed  out  to  mc;  and  ijy 
impression  was,  that  it  might  be  accounted  for  by  ^ 
hurry  of  business  when  the  last  vote  was  given,  and  tw 
little  importance  of  the  subject  of  that  vote,  coinparw 
with  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject  of  the  fi"*'  * 
that  the  principle  involved  escaped  attention  when  tw 
laat  resolution  was  adopted.     The  only  question  at »» 
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pttteriil  is,  whether  the  opinion  the  gentleman  now  ad- 
nnces  concerning  Mr.  Barry's  ca^e  is  right  or  wrong. 
I  tore  no  wish  or  care  to  convict  the  gentleman  of  in- 
onsistencv,  nor  was   that  my  purpose  in   adverting  to 
this  topic'   My  purpose  lies  much  deeper.     I  pray  the 
Senile  to  observe  that  it  is  now  admitted,  nay,  contend- 
d,  that  the  same  principle  which  should  interdict  the 
Seiuif,  in  its  legislative  capacity,  from  examining  and 
determining  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  acts  of  ti»e 
President,  should  interdict  it  also  from  examming  and 
determining  on  the  acts  of  every  impeachable  executive 
officer;  and  then  all   the  consequences  fallow:  the  un- 
constitutional acts  of  all  executive  officers  can  only  be 
examined  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  its  judi- 
cal character,  as  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation?  can 
wly  be  examined  by  the  Senate,  in  its  judicial  charac- 
ter, is  a  court  of  impeachment;  can  never  be  corrected 
br  legislative  action,  until  the  impeachment  is  deter- 
ined;  cannot  be  corrected  even  .then,  if  the  Senate, 
coorinced  of  the  innocence  of  the  accused  of  all  criminal 
Bolifeaml  intent,  should  feel  itself  bound  in  conscience 
to  acquit  him  of  guilt;  and  meantime  the  unconstitutional 
Deasiire  will  have   been  in  full  operation.     And  thus 
iis  process  of  expunction  will  have  the  effect  of  estab- 
bhing  a  principle  vitally  affecting  the  competency  of 
tbe  ttto  Houses  of  Congress  in  their  legislative  charac- 
ter; and  a  principle  that  will  protect  not  only  the  uncon- 
iitutional  acts  of  ihe  President,  but  those  of  all  his  sub- 
irdinate   executive    officers,   from  legislative  inquiry, 
iiaminalion,  counteraction,  and  correction. 
I  shall  not  now  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  it  was  true,  in  point  of  fact  and  in  point  of  law, 
«  the  resolution   of  March,   1834,  declared,  that  the 
Preiidenl's  proceedings  therein  referred  to  were  illep^al 
nd  unconstitutional;  because,  supposing  that  declaration 
lot  just  and  true,  yet,  if  the  Senate  had  competency  to 
ct  upon  the  subject,  its  action  did  not  begin  in  wrong; 
«dthe  remedy  is  to  correct  our  error  by  rescinding, 
»t  by  expunging,  the  resolution.     Surely,  the  present 
Nijority  of  the  Senate  are  not  going  the  length  of  ex- 
maging  every  proceeding  of  the  then  majority  which  it 
M  consider  erroneous  in  principle  and  in  fact.     l*he 
piestion  of  the  competency  of  the  Senate  to  pass  the  res- 
•bition  of  March,  1834,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  argu- 
Kntof  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  in  support  of  his 
ooiion  to  expunge,  in  preference  to  rescinding.     That 
[ue&lion  I  have  now  discussed.  I  wish  to  confine  myself  to 
^hat  affects  the  question  of  expunging  only.    If  a  motion 
^11  be  made  to  rescind,  though  1  shall  have  no  new  argu- 
wnl  of  my  own  to  offer,  1  may  find  it  my  duty  to  reca- 
otulate  the  conclusive  arguments  of  others  to  show  that 
tie  resolution  of  March,  1834,  is  just  and  true  in  all  re- 
licts, and  that  the  principle  it  asserts  is  essential  to 
M  maintenance  of  our  free  institutions, 
fl^e  gentleman  from  Missouri  said  that  to  <<  expunge 
» »  severe  remedy,  but  it  is  a  just  one.     ll  reflects 
sproach;  but  the  fault  is  not  ours,  but  of  those  who 
ompelled  us  to  it.     Let  us  go  on,  then,  and  neither 
oiBpromise  for  difficulties,  nor  despair  for  failures.     If 
^f  fail  now,   let  us  try  again.     If  we    continue    to 
"J*  «nd  have   to   retire  before  the  good  work  is  ac- 
omplished,  let  us  transmit  and  bequeath  it  to  the  de- 
wcracy  of  America.     Let  us  give  it  to  the  aged  sire, 
'^l  lie  may  hand  it  down  to  his  heir;  to  the  matron,  that 
^e  may  deliver  it  to  her   manly  son;    to  the  young 
wher,  that  she   may  teach  her  infant  babe  to  suck  in 
*e  avenging  word  ea^^unge,  with  the  life-sustaining  milk 
'"•ch  it  draws  fnom  her  bosom."     As  to  that  young 
^er  who  shall  be  willing  to  mix  the  bitterness  of  that 
*jcnging  word  expunge,"  or  any  other  vengeance, 
''la  the  milk  which,  with  the  sweetness  of  maternal 
^^  liie  should  minister  to  her  babe,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
^  will  have  no  more  oflTspring;  and  if  the  unhappy 
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babe  shall  suck  the  spirit  of  vengeance  with  his  mother's 
milk,  what  deeds  he  may  perform  in  \\\n  mature  man- 
hood it  is  revolting  to  reflect.     But  none  of  the  young 
mothers  are  going  to  take  this  advice;  that  I  am  sure  of. 
And  if  the  democracy  of  America  shall  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  legacy  which  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  is  so 
bountifully  desirous  of  bequeathing  to  them,  and  to  im- 
prove it  to  the  degree  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  I  fear 
some  future  advocate  of  monarchy  may  find  cause  to 
remember  and  apply  to  us  the  contemptuous  language 
which  the  turyism  of  Swift  has  applied  to  all  democratic 
States:  "  that  a  usurping  populace  is  its  own  dupe;  a 
mere  underworker,  and  a  purchaser  in  trust  for  some 
single  tyrant,  whose  state  and  power  they  advance  to 
their  own  ruin,  with  as  blind  an  instinct  as  those  worms 
that  die  with  weaving  magnificent  habits  for  beings  of  a 
nature  superior  to  their  own."    And,  sir,  I  venture  to 
warn  my  countrymen  that,  if  they  would  avoid  the  re- 
proach of  being  dupes,  they  must  never  indulge  the 
vain-glorious  imagination  that  they  are  incapable  of  be- 
ing deluded;   that  they  must  distrust  and  watch  their 
agents,  distrust  and  watch  themselves,  watch  over  their 
constitution,   their    laws,   and   especially   their    public 
treasure,  upon  which   the  rights  jthey  so  dearly  value 
essentially  depend. 

Before  Mr.  Lsion  had  finished  his  speech,  at  about 
twenty  minutes  before  4  o'clock,  he  gave  way,  and 

Mr.  MANGUM  moved  to  adjourn,  but  withdrew  the 
motion;  and  the  subject  being  informally  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  Senate,  on  motion  of  Mr.  WHITE,  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business;  and,  after  re- 
maining for  some  time  with  closed  doors. 

The  Senate  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  April  5. 
BULLION  FOU  THE  MINT. 

Agreeably  to  the  notice  which  he  had  given,  Mr. 
BENTON  asked  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill  for  the  better 
supply  of  the  mint  with  bullion  and  metals  for  coining. 
Not  being  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  to  which 
the  bill  would  be  referred,  Mr.  B.  said  he  must  claim 
the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  to  state  the  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  bring  it  forward.     It^  was  framed,  he 
said,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  mint  was  not  ade- 
quately supplied  with  bullion  and  metals  for  colriing, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  legislative  measures 
to  ensure  its  better  supply.    Both  thesQ  suppositions 
were  realities,  and  he  had  taken  car<;  to  provide  himself 
with  evidence  to  that  effect,     He  had  two  letters  from 
the  director  of  the  mint,  which  he  would  send  to  the 
committee  with  the  bill,  and  which  would  verify  the 
statements  which  he  made.     These  letters  showed  the 
present  capacity  of  the  mint  to  be  equal  to  the  coinage 
of  a  million  a  month,  or  twelve  millions  per  annum,  the 
coinage  to  consist  of  gold  and  silver  and  the  usual  pro- 
portions of  small  coins;  and  they  also  showed  the  coin- 
age of  the  last  year  to  be  about  five  millions  and  a  half 
of  dollars— that  is  to  say,  about  half  as  much  as  the  mint 
could  have  done  if  adequately  supplied  with  bullion. 
But  the  letters  also  state  that  improvements  were  now 
in  progress  by  which  steam  power  would  be  substituted 
for  manual  labor  in  several  parts  of  the  machinery,  and 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  mint  three  fold— that  is  to  say,  to  make  it  equal 
to  three  millions  a  month,  or  thirty-six  millions  per  an- 
num.    When  these  improvements  were  completed,  and 
a  part  of  them  were  already  in  operation,   the  mint, 
unless  better  supphed,  would  have  stood  idle  five  sixths 
of  its  time,  as  it  could  execute  in  two  months  the  whole 
coinage  of  the  last  year.    This,  said  Mr.  B.,  must  doubt- 
less result  from  some  great  fault  in  our  legislation,  and 
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naturally  leads  to  the  inquiry,  How  is  the  mint  now  sup- 
plied with  bullion  and  metals  for  coining?  Pursuing  this 
inquiry,  he  found  that  the  great  business  of  supplying 
this  national  establishment  was  virtually  devolved  upon 
individuals  and  upon  banks;  and  that  these  individuals 
and  banks  were  charged  a  tax  of  one  half  of  one  per 
centum  on  the  amount  coined,  either  in  a  direct  charge, 
or  in  a  delay  equivalent  in  loss  of  interest  to  the  same 
amount.  This,  he  said,  accounted  for  the  lamentable 
result,  that  in  forty  years  our  coinage  had  amounted  to 
no  more  than  forty  millions;  that  our  mint  was  but  half 
supplied  now,  and  would  soon  be  not  one  fiAh  supplied. 
Such  a  result  was  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing a  mint  and  of  creating  a  specie  currency;  and 
he  had  been  led  to  pursue  the  inquiry  further,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  it  could  ever  have  been  the  intention 
of  the  founders  of  the  mint  that  that  institution  was  to 
be  thrown  upon  individuals  and  corporations,  and  they 
discouraged  by  a  tax,  for  the  means  of  supplying  a 
national  coinage?  Looking  into  the  early  laws,  he 
found  the  answer  which  the  reason  and  propriety  of  the 
case  required  to  exist;  he  found  that  it  had  never  been 
intended  that  the  mint  was  to  be  limited  to  these  preca- 
rious sources  of  supply,  but  tliat  the  national  revenues 
were  msde  a  resource  by  law  for  that  purpose.  He 
found  in  the  act  of  1793,  sec.  3,  this  provision:  All  for- 
eign gold  and  silver  coins,  except  Spanish  milled  dol- 
lars, and  parts  of  such  dollars,  which  shall  be  received 
in  payment  for  moneys  due  the  United  States,  after  the 
said  time  when  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  shall  be. 
gin  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States*  shall,  previously 
to  their  being  issued  in  circulation,  be  coined  anew,  in 
conformity  to  the  act  establishing  the  mint,  &c.  This, 
said  Mr.  B.,  establishes  the  intention  of  the  founders  of 
the  mint.  That  intention  was  to  make  the  United  States 
the  supplier  of  bullion  to  the  mint,  and  to  devote  the 
revenues  of  the  Union  to  that  object.  The  effect  of 
this  law,  Mr.  B.  said,  at  the  time  it  was  enacted,  was 
expected  to  be  great  and  decisive,  for  the  act  of  1789, 
forbidding  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  to  be  received 
on  account  of  the  United  States,  was  then  in  force.  No 
bank  notes  were  then  receivable  for  public  dues;  so 
that  the  revenues,  and  these  revenues  io  specie,  were 
intended  to  pass  through  the  mint,  and  a  full  and  per- 
fect new  coinage  to  be  kept  up.  But  this  law  soon  lost 
its  entire  force,  and  has  remained  for  forty  years  a  dead 
letter  on  the  sutute  book.  The  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  chartered,  and  its  notes  became  receivable  in 
lieu  of  coin;  State  banks  began  to  grow  up,  and  their 
paper  also  to  be  received;  and  "eventually  all  the  public 
moneys  came  to  be  deposited  in  banks,  instead  of  any 
part  going  to  the  mint;  and  this  is  the  state  of  things 
at  present.  The  deposite  banks  receive  all  the  revenue; 
and  whatever  coin  they  receive  is  considered  as  their  own, 
and  there  is  nothing  for  the  act  of  1793  to  operate  upon. 

This  exposition  of  the  evil,  continued  Mr.  B.,  is  in 
itself  an  indication  of  the  remedy.  The  remedy  lies  in 
the  repeal  of  the  half  per  cent,  tax  on  coinage,  and  in  re- 
viving and  carrying  into  effect  the  original  intent  of  the 
founders  of  the  mint,  to  make  the  revenues  of  the  Union 
the  main  source  of  supply  to  that  establishment.  For 
this  purpose  he  had  drawn  up  the  bill,  which  he  pro- 
posed  to  bring  in,  and  would  say  but  a  word  in  support 
of  the  two  provisions  which  it  contained. 

Fint,  As  to  the  repeal  of  the  tax  and  the  abolition  of 
the  charge  for  re6ning.  The  amount  of  the  tax  could 
be  no  object  to  the  Government,  while  it  was  a  serious 
consideration  to  the  depositor,  and  no  doubt  often  pre- 
vented deposites  for  coinage  from  being  made.  It  might 
li»ye  been  justifiable  when  the  mint  was  first  established, 
and  the  national  treasur}'  was  empty,  but  could  have  no 
apology  now,  especially  with  those  who  were  intent 
gpon  rccstftblishuig  ilwj  currency  of  the  constitution. 


Second,  As  to  coining  the  revenues. 
This  must  have  a  |^od  effect  in  a  great  vuidj  of 
ways. 

1.  The  revenues  of  the  Union  are  now  recmcdii 
paper,  and  there  is  little  or  no  national  check  opoaik 
amount  of  this  paper  received.  Its  transfer  to  tbe  aiai 
will  supply  a  check,  and  that  a  serious  one;  for  eici 
now  a  million  a  month  of  the  revenues  might  be  int 
to  the  mint;  and,  with  the  improvemenla  goinf  on,aA 
the  completion  of  the  branch  mints^  the  whole  aaaii 
of  the  annual  revenue,  if  necessary,  might  be  oami 
anew,  for  the  minting  establishments  wiU  be  nidta 
to  coin  forty  millions,  at  least,  per  annum. 

2.  It  will  keep  the  mint  fully  supplied,  and  vill fir 
nish  the  Union  with  a  perfect  and  beuitiful  coiBise,bf 
coining  up  all  foreign  coins,  and  all  domestic  ooetvUI 
become  imperfect  by  wear  or  by  fraudulent  diamstia 

3.  It  will  put  the  coinage  under  the  directioa  of  fe 
Government,  which  can  then  direct  the  denooilaMi 
to  be  coined,  and  can  supply  the  country  with  anl 
change.  At  present  the  banks  and  indlvidiiab  ckidj; 
direct  the  denominations  which  suit  theoselfcii  si 
those  are  half  eagles  and~  half  dollars;  but  the  iattRri 
of  the  country,  the  convenience  of  the  people,  tad  At 
cultivation  of  a  beneficial  spirit  of  econonj  is  ml 
dealings,  requires  a  great  coinage  of  small  chalice. 

4.  The  transfer  of  part  of  the  revenues  lo  tbe  ais 
for  coinage  will  show  their  capacity  to  beoone  (kpia 
tories,  with  a  few  additional  branch  mints,  for  (be  pi^ 
lie  moneys,  and  thus  let  tbe  banks  see  that  tbe  UiiKl 
States  are  not  dependent  upon  them  for  keepia(  k 
public  moneys,  and  are  in  a  condition  to  dictate  tcm 
or  to  cut  the  connexion  with  all  banking  estabGibK* 

5.  It  would  cause  the  present  surplus  revenue  to  tik 
the  solid  and  substantial  form  of  coin,  instead  of  rta» 
ing  a  liglit  and  volatile  mass  of  paper. 

Mr.  B.  concluded  what  be  had  to  say  at  pRseat,fiA 
remarking"  that  the  return  to  a  constitutions!  csnoq 
was  a  work  of  many  steps,  and  that  one  step  was  to  ^ 
ply  the  mints  with  metals  for  coinage,  andthiivtiik 
step  which  he  now  proposed  to  take. 

The  bill  was  then  read  twice,  and  referred  to  ik 
Committee  on  Finance. 

NEW  YORK   SUFFEREBS. 

A  bill  was  received  from  the  House,  asaenditorr  ^ 
the  act  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  fire  is  Hef 
Tork. 

Mr.  DAVIS  stated  that  it  was  necesssry  topM  » 
bill  at  once,  owing  to  a  misconstruction  of  tbe  bill  vli^ 
bad  been  previously  passed  by  the  collector,  vbo  » 
construed  it  as  extending  its  benefits  to  all  boadi  ipti 
the  day  of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  then,  without  opposition,  read  a  irtjl 
second  time,  considered  as  in  Committee  of  tbe  Whaki 
read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

EXPUNGING   BESOLUTIOK. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  expans"f  *** 
lution  offered  by  Mr.  Dektoh. 

Mr.  LEIGH  resumed  and  continued  bis  obKtnls* 
as  giveu  entire  in  preceding  pages. 

Afler  Mr.  Lsioh  concluded  his  speech,  ^ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BENTON,  the  re$ohifioa«i"" 
on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  he  printed. 

INCENDIARY  PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  moved  to  postpone  tbeonkwg 
ceding  the  bill  to  prevent  the  circuUtioo  of  isoesAS! 
publications,  and  to  Uke  up  that  bill;  which  Doliiio* 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  then  read;  when  Mr.  WBITB* 
pressed  a  wish  to  go  into  the  consideimtioB  of ei!**" 
business;  and  a  motion  to  that  effect  was  agreed  tiK 
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The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
flKCuti^e  business;  after  which  the  Senate  adjourned. 

WsBH-KSHAT,  Aphil  6. 
INCENDIARY    PUBLICATIONS. 

The  bill  to  prevent  the  circulation  through  the  mails 
tf  incendiary  publications  was  taken  up  as  the  special 
flraer* 

Mr.  CALHOUN  briefly  explained  the  provisions  of 
Ike  bill,  and  moved  to  fill  up  the  first  blank  with  $100, 
nd  tbe  second  blank  with  $t,000{  which  motion  was 
•freed  to. 

{These  sums  apply  to  the  penalty  imposed  on  the  dep- 
Mf  poitmasterB  for  a  violation  of  the  law,  being  a  fine 
tf  not  less  than  $100,  and  not  more  than  $1,000.] 

Mr.  BAVIS  Mud  this  was  a  very  impoHant  bill,  and 
o^tht  not  to  be  acted  en  without  some  deliberation.  He 
M  hoped  aome  gentleman  would  have  been  prepared 
to  delirer  hi«  views  at  length  upon  it.  As  for  himself, 
he  vss  not  now  prepared  to  apeak  on  it.  He  would 
Bore  to  postpone  it  for  the  present. 

Xr.  GRUNDY  observed  that  he  had  lately  turned  his 
Mtention  to  the  subject,  and  approved  of  the  principles 
tf  the  bill  though  he  did  not  think  it  altogether  calcu- 
hted  to  effect  the  objects  it  4iad  in  view.  If  the  gentle- 
■ui  from  South  Carolina  would  consent  to  a  postpone- 
■eat  for  twe  or  three  days,  he  sliould  tlien  be  prepared 
to  offer  some  amendments  that  he  thought  would  be 
«tii6ctory  to  the  gentleman,  and  would  answer  the  pur- 
fme  intended;  hia  duties  in  the  committee  of  which  he 
vu  chairman  preventing  him  from  attending  to  the  sub- 
JKt  sooner.  Mr.  G.,  after  further  consideration,  and  a 
ttggestton  from  Mr.  Cauiovv,  assented  te  the  postpone- 
ment till  to-morrowy  and  the  bill  was  accordingly  so 
foitponed. 

Mr.  DAVIS  did  not  know  that  he  would  or  would  not 
*^^KS8  tbe  Senate  on  the  subject,  but  if  he  did  he 
iMd  want  it  laid  over  longer  than  tiM  to-tnorrow, 

REVOLUTIONARY  PENSIONS, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  WRIGHT,  the  Senate  took  up  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  the  revo« 
bitiooary  and  other  pensioners  of  \he  Government  for 
^  year  183l»;  the  tiuestion  being  on  the  following 
tmeadnent,  eubmitted  by  Mr.  Bkhtoh  : 

«Sic .  Jnd  U  a  Jwiher  enaeted.  That  no  bank 

vote  of  less  denomination  than  twenty  dollars  shall  here« 
*fter  be  offered  in  payment  in  any  case  whSi^soever  in 
^ch  money  is  to  be  paid  by  the  United  Statea  or  the 
fort  Office  Department  I  nor  shall  any  bank  note,  of  anv 
<^er  denomination,  be  so  offered,  unless  the  same  shall 
^  ptyible  and  paid  on  demand,  in  gold  or  silver  coin. 
It  the  place  where  issued,  and  which  shall  not  be  equiv- 
^t  to  specie  at  the  place  where  offered,  and  converti- 
ble into  gold  or  silver  upon  the  spot,  at  the  will  of  the 
BoMer,  and  without  delay  or  loss  to  him." 

Mr.  NILES  submitted  the  following  amendment  to  the 
Uhendmentt 

"That  hereafter  no  bank  note  of  less  denomination 
iMn  ten  dolUfs,  and  that  from  and  after  the  third  day 
of  March,  A.  D.  1837,  no  bank  note  of  less  denomina- 
tiOQ  than  twenty  dollars,  shall  be  offered  in  payment  in 
tny  case  whatsoever  in  which  money  is  to  be  paid  by 
.^  United  States  or  tbe  Post  Office  Department;  nor 
wsll  any  bank  note,  of  any  denomination,  be  so  offered, 
iinless  the  same  shall  be  payable  and  paid  on  demand,  in 
t^  or  silver  eoin,  at  the  place  where  issued,  and  which 
*^il  not  be  equivalent  to  specie  at  the  place  where 
offered,  and  convertible  into  gold  or  silver  upon  the 
"polf  %i  the  will  of  the  holder,  and  without  delay  or  loss 
to  him," 

Hr.  N.|  after  submitting  his  amendment,  explained  at 


some  length  the  nature  and  effect  of  it.  He  said,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  BsirTOir]  might  operate  too  sudden- 
ly, and  in  effect  produce  a  sort  of  panic «  and  he  had 
offered  his  amendment  with  a  view  to  give  more  time, 
and  to  effect  the  object  more  gradually. 

Mr.  WHITE  approved  most  highly  of  the  objects  of 
the  bill,  but  thought,  if  there  was  any  defect  in  it,  it 
consisted  in  there  being  no  penalty  imposed  on  the  offi- 
cers or  sgf  nts  of  the  Government  for  disobeying  the  law. 
Mr.  BENTON  most  cordially  concurred  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee.     He  had  turned  over  the  subject 
in  his  own  mind,  and  had  not  inserted  a  penalty  in  the 
bill,  partly  because  he  was  unwilling  to  embarrass  a 
measure  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  and  partly  be- 
cause he  knew  that  the  officers  of  the  army  would  be 
subject  to  the  rnles  and  articles  of  war  if  they  disobeyed 
the  injunctions  of  the  bill,  for  its  provisions  would  be 
sent  to  them  with  instructions  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment.    But  he  was  heartily  willing,  and  would  warmly 
and  cordially  concur  in  inserting  the  penalty  that  the 
disobedience  of  the  officer  shall  be  followed  by  a  dismis- 
sal from  the  service.     He  knew  that  great  oppressions 
had  been  practised  by  officers  on  laborers  and  others 
who  could  not  help  themselves.     The  main  stress  of  tbe 
amendment,  said  Mr.  B.,  lies  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
amendment,  that  is,  in  making  our  mark  at  $20,  and 
which  goes  to  cut  off  every  bank  note  which  is  not  pay- 
able in  i^old  and  silver  upon  the  spot.     This  would  be 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  soldier  who  could  not  leave 
his  post  to  get  uncurrent  paper  exchanged.    Gentlemen 
migiit  say  that  this  amendment  was  to  carry  ^old  and 
silver  to  the  soldiers.     He  said,  God  grant  that  it  might. 
The  larg^t  payments  to  the  army  were  made  in  the 
West;  and  there  were  three  paymasters  there,  Major 
Massias,  Major  Stewart,  and  Major  Harney,  who  deter- 
mined to  carry  nothing  to  the  soldiers  but  gold  and 
silver,  and  that  equivalent  to  it;  and  they  did  carry  it, 
and  tbe  beneficial  effects  were  soon  discovered.    Tbe 
largest  sum  that  was  carried  was  carried  by  Major  Har- 
ney.    He  carried  about  $40,000,  $10,000  of  which  was 
in  gold,  and  he  did  it  without  any  expense  to  the  United 
States.     All  he  had  to  do  was  to  make  a  requisition  on 
the  next  military  post  for  baggage  wagons  and  a  guards 
and  he  was  informed  by  that  officer  that  there  was  a 
general  rejoicing  in  the  camp  when  he  arrived  there 
with  the  money.   There  was  but  one  rueful  countenance 
to  be  seen,  and  that  was  of  the  sutler,  who  complained 
that,  if  that  practice  was  continued,  he  would  be  ruinedi 
that  formerly,  when  payments  were  made  to  the  sol- 
diers, they  rushed  to  him  in  crowds,  with  their  bank 
notes;  but  that  now  they  would  keep  the  gold  and  silver, 
instead  of  spending  it  in  drink  and  other  superfluities. 
He  believed  that  under  this  provision  nothing  but  gold 
and  silver  would  be  carried  to  the  outer  military  posts. 
If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would  suggest  an  amend- 
ment to  suit  his  views,  he  would  heartily  concur  in  it. 

Mr.  WHITE  spoke  in  favor  of  pensions  being  paid  in 
specie,  and  that  it  was  of  more  importance  that  their 
interests  should  be  subserved  in  this  matter  than  even 
the  soldiers  of  the  army.  That  class  of  them  who  re- 
ceived their  forty^eight  dollars  were,  of  all  things,  most 
glad  to  receive  the  specie.  He  was,  on  the  whole,  con- 
tent with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Connect!* 
cut,  [Mr.  NiLss.] 

The  question  was  here  taken  on  Mr.  Nilss's  amend- 
ment, and  it  was  adopted:  Yeas  23,  nays  13,  as  follows: 
Ybas — Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Calhoun,  Grundy, 
Hendricks,  Hill,  Hubbard,  King  of  Alabama,  Leigh, 
Linn,  McKean,  Morris,  Nicholas,  Niles,  Porter,  Robin- 
son, Buggies,  Sbepley,  Tomlinson,  Walker,  White, 
Wright— 22. 
Nats— Messrs.  Black,  Clay,  Davis,  Ewing  of  Ohio, 
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Kent,  King  of  Goortjia,   Knig-ht,  Mangum,  Moore,  Nau- 
dain,  Prentiss,  Rnhbins,  Swift — 13. 

Mr.  CLAY  thoiig^ht  it  worlliy  of  serious  consideration 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  leave  the  matter  as  it 
now  stood,  as,  under  the  present  laws,  the  creditors  of 
the  Government  were  bound  to  take  notliing'  but  gold 
and  silver  in  payment.  It  was  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  the  passing  this  amendment  would  not  be  giv- 
ing an  implied  sanction  to  the  reception,  by  the  officers 
of  Government,  of  bank  notes  of  every  description. 

Mr.  BENI'ON  observed  that  the  subject  of  receiving 
and  disbursing  the  revenues  of  the   United  States  had 
occupied  the  attention  of  all;  it  certainly  had  occupied 
his  attention;  and,  after  spending  years  in  thinking  about 
it,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  but 
one  safe   course  for   the  United  States  to  pursue,  and 
that  was,  to  return  to  gold  and  silver  for  the  treasury. 
He  had  been  of  that  mind  for  years  past;  and  had  made 
the  rough  draft  of  a  bill  to  accomplish  that  object;  the 
only  difficulty  was  to  arrange  the  times,  so  as  to  enable 
the  Government  to  cut  loose  from  bank  paper  without 
giving  a  shock  to  the  community.     It  was  a  lamentable 
circumstance  that  the  federal    Government,  while   re- 
ceiving the   depreciated   currency  of  the   States,    was 
able,  at  the  passrtge  of  the  very  first  revenue  law,  and 
at  the   first  session   of  its  Legislature,  to  declare  that 
gold  and  silver  only  should  be  received  in  payment,  and 
that  they  were  not  now  able  to  do  it  without  producing  a 
convulsion,  so  much  had  they  become  entangled  in  the 
paper  system.     Now,  the  little   amendment   which  he 
had  offered  to  the  appropriation  bill  was  only  the  com- 
mencement of  a  system  which  he  hoped  to  see  carried 
out;  and  the  rough  bill  he  had  drawn  out  was  to  take 
up  and  carry  on  the  system  thus  commenced.     While 
they  were  complaining  of  the  States  for  the  sanctioning 
the  inordinate  increase  of  banking  capital,  it  wa^  lament- 
able that  this  was  owing  to  the  f\iult  of  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment in  receiving  these  notes  to  the  extent  they  did, 
and  paying  them  out  to  the  public  creditors.     It  was  by 
this  means  that  a  fictitious  credit  was  given  to  them;  it  was 
hy  this  means  that  they  got  the  money  of  the  United  States 
to  bank  on;  and  it   was  by  this  means  that  a  piece  of 
worthless  paper  with  a  little  lampblack  on  it,  and  made  at 
Passamaquoddy,  and   called  five  dollars,  was  made  to 
pass  at  Attakapas,  because  it  was  receivable  in  payment 
for  public  lands.     He  saw  it  announced  in  the  New  Or- 
leans papers,  that  a  Mr.  Armand  had,  in  the  Louisiana 
Legislature,  proposed,  in   bitter  irony,  that  the  ancient 
and  renowned  company  of  fox  hunters  should  be  incor- 
porated with   banking  privileges.     He   did  it  in  bitter 
irony,  as  a  reproach  to  the  wild  spirit  of  speculation,  by 
which  the  evils  of  a  paper  currency  were  so  much  ex- 
tended.    As  a  consequence  of  this  expansion  of  the 
pnper  system,  they  are  purchasing  bread  from  Europe 
— the  starvelings  of  Europe  were  sending  them  bread; 
and  it  was  because  those  who  made  this  bank   paper 
(tid  it  with  such  facility  that  they  could  give  a  bundle 
of  it  for  a   single  loaf.     He  held  that  all  this  was  the 
fault   of  the   federal   Government  rather    than  of  the 
States;  for  if  they  did  not  give  ;this   psper  money  the 
wings  to  fly  on,  by  making  it  payable  for  the  revenues, 
it  would  fall  back  on  those   who  issued  it;  and   those 
charters,  by  which  uncounted  millions  were  circulated, 
and  which  encouraged  an  extravagant  and  demoralizing 
system  of  gambling  in  stocks,  would  soon  cease,  for  the 
quantity  of  hank  capital  in  the  United  States  was  brought 
back  to  the  lawful  operations  of  trade;  he  believed  that 
four  fifths  of  the  stock  now  held  would  be  surrendered 
as   unprofitable.     So  far  from   giving  sanction   to   the 
receipt  of  paper  money,  his  object  was  to  cut  loose  from 
the  whole  of  it. 

Mr.  PORTER  here  submitted  the  following  amend- 
ment; **  Provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 


be  construed  to  make  any  thing  but  g^old  or  9ilv( 
a  legal  tender,  by  any  indrvidual,  or  by  the  Unit* 
States." 

Mr.  BENTON  assented  to  the  amemlment,  and  sa 
that  the  gentleman  might  make  it  as  strong  as  I 
pleased. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama*  presumed  it  was  intended  fa 
gentlemen  to  follow  up  this  amendment  by  a  repeal  < 
the  law  which  forced  on  them  the  reception  of  the  not« 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  payment  of  the  rei 
enue.  There  was  a  bill  pending*,  not  before  then 
however,  for  that  purpose;  and  he  did  not  know  whf 
ther  gentlemen  were  prepared  to  give  it  their  support 
if  the  bill  did  come  up.  He  only  made  this  suggestioi 
to  gentlemen,  that  they  might  give  their  attention  to  tb* 
subject. 

Mr.  EWING  said  there  was  nothing  In  this  bill  tc 
prevent  the  receiving  of  the  notes  of  the  United  Statei 
Bank.  If  there  was  a  compact  op  obligation  on  the  pari 
of  the  Government,  in  pursuance  of  the  charter,  to  re- 
ceive them,  it  could  not  be  violated.  He  underttood  il 
had  been  so  construed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  that  Department  was  bound  to  receive  them.  He, 
(.Mr.  K..)  however,  did  not  wish  to  be  considered  as 
giving  any  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  CLAY.  The  notes  of  the  Hank  of  the  United 
States  were  never  a  legal  tender;  the  law  only  autho- 
riied  them  to  be  received  in  payment  of  debts  due  the 
Government.  If  any  Senator  had  any  of  those  notes, 
and  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them,  he  might  hand  them  to 
him.  He  would  be  glad  to  give  the  notes  of  any  of 
these  small  banks,  or  even  specie,  for  them. 

Mr.  KNIGHT  considered  the  amendment  altogether 
useless.     There  was  no  obligation  on  any  one  to  rccetive 
any  thing  but  specie  in  payment  from  the  Government! 
and  he  presumed  that,  when  notes  less  than  ten  dollar* 
were  paid  to  an  individual,  it  was  only  for  his  conve- 
nience.    If  the  individual  was  paid  in  notes  over  five 
dollars,  he  only  had  to  turn  round  and  ask  the  cashier 
to  change  them  for  fives;  and  he  could  also,  if  paid  in 
five  dollar  notes,  get  them  changed  for  tens  or  twenties, 
by  asking  for  them.      He  considered  the  amendment 
alogether  useless;  but  if  the  gentleman  would  introduce 
a  proposition,,  requiring  payments  to  be  made  only  in 
gold  and  silver,  he  should  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  BENTON  said  he  should  certainly  do  soj  but  not 
for  a  single  suggestion,  and  not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  doubted  whether  much  if  any  good 
couUl  come  out  of  this  proposition.     He  could  sec  noth- 
ing in  it  that  could  cure  the  wretched  state  of  the  cur- 
rency.    It  wofdd  be  better  to  draw  the  fifteen  millions 
of  Government  money  out  of  these  deposite  banks,  and 
distribute  it  where  it  could  be  usefully  employed.    They 
were  using  this  money  without  paying  any  thing  for  the 
use  of  it,  and  drawing  from  the  Government  sometlung 
like  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  profit.    The  ad- 
ministration was  responsible  for  that  thoughtless,  ini«* 
chievious,  and  imprudent  act,  of  withdrawing  the  OC' 
posites  from  the  United  States  Bank,  and  placing  them 
in  these  pet  banks;  notwithstanding  they  were  told  that, 
instead  of  slopping  the  evils  of  banking,  these  Hydras 
would  spring  up  like  mushrooms.    It  was  amazing  to  sec 
the   majority  sitting  quietly    by,   without  proposing  » 
remedy  to  this  evil,  which  was  making  beggars  o/ thou- 
sands, and  enriching  speculators.     These  pet  banks  bia. 
an  agent  by  the  name  of  Wliitncy,  (Mr.  C  didnotkno* 
him,)  who  had  a  control  over  the  pecuniary  sffiwr«0| 
the  country  which  no  other  man  ever  had.    He  coula 
raise  or  depress  stocks  at  pleasure.     There  was  «n  awlui 
I  responsibility  resting  on  the  supporters  of  the  at'™*""* 
1  tration.     The  gulf  into  which  they  were  rushing  was  *»<• 
'  fore  their  eyes.     The  dreadful  explosion  was  coming. 
I  The  injury  to  the  manufacturers  would  be  imw^"*^' 
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Bat,  he  thanked  God,  it  would  not  be  so  p^reat  to  those 
ofthe  South.  If  the  throwing  crop  should  be  cut  off,  no 
wie could  tell  the  state  ofthin^  it  would  bring  about. 
Honey  that  had  been  won  by  blood  was  put  into  public 
haik,  and  drawn  out  to  be  put  into  pet  banks.  With- 
dnv  them  (the  depositee)  from  the  banks,  said  he, 
and  ifyou  cannot  return  them  to  the  people  in  any  other 
ny,  loan  them  without  interest.  The  money  of  the 
United  States  deposited  in  these  irresponsible  banks 
ffiian  annuAl  tax  of  something  like  two  millions  of  dol- 
kn.  He  approved  of  the  spirit  in  which  tiiis  resolution 
ns  offered,  but  it  would  not  meet  the  crisis.  Let  the 
Senate  follow  up  this  resolution  with  measures  that 
vimld  make  this  money  cease  to  be  banking  capital. 
Tbe  Senate  would  do  him  justice  for  predicting,  in  1834, 
tliatthe  state  of  things  then  would  shake  the  country  to 
its  very  centre.  He  could  not  let  the  matter  pass  witht 
«t  warning  tbe  Senate  and  the  country  of  the  dangers 
lint  threatened  the  country. 

Br.  BENTON  said  that,  among  the  other  papers  in 
bii  IKXsession,  he  had  an  amendment  that  he  had  pre- 
pared for  the  bill  to  regulate  the  deposites  of  the  pub- 
lie  moneys.  Would  the.  Secretary  be  so  good  as  to  tell 
Uoi  how  that  bill  stood  on  the  calendar. 

[The  SscRETART  answered  that  bill  was  only  eight 
ibeail.] 

Well,  continued  Mr.  BsxToir,  we  shall  come  to  it 
pretty  toon,  and  he  was  then  for  making  these  deposite 
banks  pay  something  handsome  for  the  use  of  the  public 
jDoney.  He  also  had  a  provision  to  prevent  them  from 
initng  notes  less  than  twenty  dollars*,  and  to  make  them 
pay  in  gold  and  silver,  or  that  equivalent  to  it,  so  that 
tbe  holder  of  the  bills  shonld  have  a  right  to  demand 
ipecie,  and  one  half  in  gold,  on  the  spot.  He  should 
liake  his  political  existence  against  suffering  the  notes 
of  any  of  these  banks  from  becoming  the  currency  of 
^country.  We  cannot,  said  Mr.  B.,  cut  them  off"  at 
mce;  but  must  come  to  a  specie  circulation  gradually. 
He  would  state,  before  he  sat  down,  that  his  bill  to  sup- 
ply the  mint  with  coin  (proposed  a  few  days  ago) 
vould  take  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  revenue; 
for  the  mint  would  require,  as  he  had  been  informed  by 
^  director  of  that  institution,  a  million  of  dollars  a 
nonth. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  rose  to  express  his  approbation  of 
we  measures  the  Senator  from  Missouri  proposed  to 
introduce,  and  said  he  would  co>operate  in  any  measures 
that  would  prevent  that  greatest  of  all  calamities  to  any 
eountry,  a  ruined  currency,  a  state  of  things  which  gfave 
l&e  sagacious  and  cunning  man  the  advantage  over  the 
■oneat  laborer. 

Mr.  NILES  said  that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Calhouk]  had  delivered  the  speech  we  had  just 
l^ard,  or  the  substance  of  it,  three  or  four  times  during 
w«  aeision,  on  different  occasions.  The  surplus  in  the 
wposite  banks  appears  to  give  the  gentleman  great 
^^■cty  and  alarm.  In  addition  to  his  apprehensions 
w  the  security  of  the  public  funds,  which  he  has  not 
^^  enlarged  upon,  he  represents  the  surplus  as  an 
*«wning  evil,  by  its  tendency  to  enlarge  the  action  of 
^<^  deposite  banks,  and  give  dangerous  expansion  to  the 
•hole  paper  system.  So  far  the  gentleman  is  correct, 
^de  from  all  other  weighty  objections  to  an  accruing 
"tt^piuB,  if  it  shall  appear  that  there  is  a  surplus,  this  is, 
■0  doubt,  an  evil  of  no  sntall  magnitude.  The  money 
^^  in  the  treasury,  however,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
*^^lua-,  it  has  accumulated  by  the  tardiness  of  our  legis- 
*f<oi],  and  the  delay  of  the  appropriation  bill;  it  is  much 
wjt  required  for  the  public  expenditures  of  the  current 
ytar.  Xhc  evil,  therefore,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
**y  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  one.  But  if  there  shall 
prove  to  bo  a  surplus  beyond  the  appropriation,  such 
^rplua,vrl)Qther  of  thirty  nuUions  or  ten  millions,  being. 


as  of  course  must  be  the  case,  deposited  in  the  banks, 
becomes  a  capital  on  which  the  banks  will  make  dis- 
counts and  enlarge  their  operations.  This  operates  like  a 
sudden  creation  of  additional  bank  capital  to  the  amount 
of  the  permanent  surplus,  and  will  enable  the  banks  to 
increase  their  loans  to  perhaps  twice  the  amount  of 
these  deposites.  This  state  of  things,  in  common  with 
the  improvident  legislation  of  the  States  for  the  last  two 
years,  in  creating  bank  capital  to  an  unprecedented 
amount,  exceeding,  probably,  fifty  millions,  has  had  a 
pernicious  influence,  by  giving  a  dangerous  expansion 
to  the  whole  paper  system. 

The  profits  which  the  deposite  banks  derive  from  the 
public  funds,  although  large,  and  what  they  ought  not 
to  receive,  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  evils  of  this  state 
of  thing^.  Did  I  suppose  there  was  to  be  a  permanent 
surplus,  I  should  be  as  anxious  to  make  some  disposi- 
tion of  it  as  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  can  be;  and 
although  I  will  not  say  that  I  would  support  any  of  the 
proposed  schemes  for  the  distribution  of  it,  yet  I  would 
go  as  far  as  he  who  goes  the  farthest  in  support  of  anv 
plan  to  get  rid  of  it,  founded  injustice,  and  which  shall 
not  conflict  with  the  constitution.  He  did  not,  however, 
wish  to  see  it  distributed  among  the  States,  but  desired 
to  see  it  returned  to  the  people;  or,  rather,  that  no  more 
money  should  be  drawn  into  the  treasury  than  what  was 
required  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Government.  Let 
us  stop  the  money  from  flowing  into  the  treasury,  and 
leave  it  to  distribute  itself  among  the  people.  This  was 
the  scheme  of  distribution  which  he  should  prefer.  But 
the  Senator  represents  the  evils  of  this  Surplus  as  arising 
from  the  public  funds  being  withdrawn  from  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  deposited  in  certain  State 
banks.  He  could  not  understand  how  this  had  either 
caused  the  evil,  or  increased  it;  it  was  unaccountable  to 
him  how  a  given  amount  of  money  deposited  in  one  set 
of  banks  should  have  more  influence  to  extend  banking 
operations  than  if  deposited  in  another  set  of  banks.  The 
banks  are  all  governed  by  the  same  principles,  and  act 
from  the  same  motives.  Their  object  is  'to  make  the 
greatest  profit;  and  the  public  funds,  let  them  be  in 
what  bank  they  may,  will  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  now  claimed  that  the  public  revenues  being  in  State 
banks  have  occasioned  an  alarming  extension  of  bank- 
ing pperations  and  expansion  of  the  paper  system, 
which  threatens  general  ruin.  Would  not  these  evils, 
so  far  as  they  do  exist,  have  been  the  same  if  these- 
funds  had  been  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its 
branches.^ 

He  should  like  to  have  the  explanation  of  this  matter. 
It  was  to  him  as  great  a  mystery  as  one  of  an  opposite 
character  two  years  ago.  Then  it  was  claimed  by  the 
Senator  and  others,  that  the  removal  of  the  public  funds 
from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  these  same  pet 
banks  occasioned  a  money  pressure  and  a  panic.  It  was 
then  said  that  the  public  revenues,  while  deposited  in 
the  United  States  Bank,  were  a  fund  in  which  that  bank 
extended  accommodations  to  merchants  and  others;  but 
that  being  removed  to  State  banks,  they  were  not  avail- 
able for  such  purpose.  The  public  could  not  be  bene- 
fited by  them  in  the  State  banks;  and  this  was  gravely 
alleged  as  the  cause  of  the  money  pressure.  Men  of 
plain  common  sense  could  not  then  comprehend  how 
it  was  that  the  removal  ef  eight  or  ten  millions  of  dollars 
from  one  to  another  set  of  banks,  all  acting  on  the  same 
principles,  and  using  it  as  a  capital,  should  create  a  scar- 
city of  money.  This  was  a  mystery  two  years  Ago; 
and  now  it  seems  we  have  another  mystery  quite  as 
g^at;  the  deposite  of  the  public  funds  in  State  banks,  or 
what  the  gentleman  calls  pet  banks,  producing  an  alarm- 
ing expansion  of  the  paper  system,  deranging  the  cur- 
rency, and  threatening  a  general  explosion,  when  none 
of  these  evils  would  exist  had  the  same  funds  been  de- 
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posited  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  He  had  no 
partiality  for  the  deposite  banks  nor  any  other  banks; 
he  wished  them  to  be  restricted,  and  compelled  to  pay 
for  the  use  of  the  public  depoaitcsi  they  were  enjoying^ 
ad?antages  which  they  ought  not  to  enjoy;  but  he  could 
not,  in  silence,  hear  it  repeated  afi^in  and  ag^in  on  this 
floor,  that  the  evils  arising  from  the  present  surplus, 
whatever  they  may  be,  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
public  revenues  being  deposited  in  the  State  banks,  in- 
stead of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  that  bank  has 
greater  power,  is  controlled  by  one  will,  can  act  with 
more  energy  and  effect.  Had  it  retained  the  public 
funds,  the  public  evils  would  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  CALHOUN,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Nius,  said  the 
gentleman  had  misunderstood  him.  His  argument  was, 
that  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  and  the  breaking 
down  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  had  given  rise 
to  innumerable  State  banks;  and  not  that  the  surplus 
would  not  have  accumulated  .in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  the  idea  of  limiting  bank  capital  by  re- 
moving the  deposites  had  turned  out  to  be  wholly  fal- 
lacious. But  it  was  the  security  of  the  public  money 
to  which  he  had  alluded;  for  be  would  venture  to  as- 
sert that,  if  an  ensurance  was  opened,  'they  could  not 
get  the  public  money  ensured  in  the  deposite  banks, 
against  loss,  for  a  premium  of  twenty  per  cent.  In  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  the  public  money  would 
have  been  fa^e;  and,  what  was  more,  they  would,  as 
stockholders,  be  drawing  an  interest  of  1400,000  for 
this  money,  which  the  deposite  banks  used  without  in- 
terest. There  would  have  arisen  another  advantage 
from  leaving  the  public  money  in  that  bank.  Had  it 
remained  there,  there  would  have  been  no  objection,  as 
now,  to  the  distribution  of  it  among  the  States,  because 
the  Government  was  in  a  state  of  hostility  to  the  bank. 
President  Jackson  had  twice  recommended  this  meas- 
ure, and  it  was  surprising  to  see  the  facility  with  which 
his  friends  changed  their  opinions  to  please  him.  When 
he  first  recommended  the  distribution,  they  big^bly 
applauded  it;  the  recommendation  was  eagerly  hailed 
by  New  York;  Pennsylvania  followed  suit,  and  the 
whole  party  sung  hosannas  to  it;  now  they  were  all  op- 
posed to  it.  He  saw  a  great  difference  in  having  the 
public  money  where  it  was  safe,  from  having  it  where  it 
was  not  safe.  Banking  capital  had  increased  more  than 
one  hundred  millions,  and  he  held  the  administration  re- 
sponsible for  it,  as  well  as  for  all  the  evils  with  which 
they  were  threatened.  He  had  predicted  this  state  of 
things  agaiiv  and  again,  as  a  consequence  of  the  meas- 
ures of  the  administration,  but  be  had  not  been  listened 
to,  and  they  had  proposed  no  measure  to  remedy  or 
prevent  the  evils  acknowledged  to  exist.  They  came 
into  power  in  1830^they  saw  the  public  debt  was  about 
to  be  paid — ^tliey  saw  the  tariff*  throwing  millions  into 
the  treasury  which  it  ought  not  to  have  collected;  and 
they  recommended  no  measures  to  meet  these  emer- 
gencies. Instead  of  being  employed  in  attending  to 
these  objects,  they  were  employed  in  turning  out  one 
cabinet  and  putting  in  another,  and  regulating  social 
intercourse,  declaring  who  they  should  visit,  and  who 
they  should  not  visit.  He  held  the  administration  re- 
sponsible for  the  existing  state  of  things  in  regard  to 
the  currency,  and  for  converting  the  public  lands,  the 
property  of  the  people,  into  useless  paper. 
.  Hr.  WALKEK  said  he  bad  heard  with  much  sur- 
prise the  charge  renewed  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhouh,]  in  relation  to  the  deposite 
banks;  or,  as  that  gentleman  designates  them,  pet 
banks-*the  President's  banks.  Mr.  W.  said,  that  if 
these  banks  are  the  pets  of  any  man,  or  set  of  men, 
they  were  the  pets  of  the  United  Statea  Bank;  for  Mr. 
W,  bdicTed  that  nine  tenths  of  these  very  misnamed 


pets  had  petitioned  for,  or  favored  the  recharter  of,  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.     They  were,  said  Mr.  W., 
with  few  exceptions,  all  opposed  to  the  Prendent.   The 
official  documents  from  the  Tressory  Department,  on 
which  gentlemen  of  the  opposition  have   heretofore 
commented,  exhibit  the  fact  that  the  Planters'  Bank  of 
Mississippi  held  nearly  three  milliona  of  the  public  mo« 
neys;  and  yet  this  enormous  sum  is  permitted  to  remain 
in  a  bank,  whose  president,  whose  caahier  and  direct^ 
ors,  were  the  decided  opponents  of  that   gentleman, 
whose  cause,  it  is  insinuatc^d,  the  President  desires  to 
promote  through  the  aid  of  the  public  moneys  in  the 
deposite  banks.   Should  not  this  fact  convince  every  im- 
partial mind  that  these  charges  against  the  Prewdent 
were  utterly  groundless.    Sir,  (said  Mr.  ^W*^)  I  venture 
to  affirm  that  four  fifths  of  the  deposite  hsunks  are  op- 
posed to  the  President,  and  that  a  publication  of  the  list 
of  names  of  the  stockholders,  directors,  and  officers,  of 
these  institutions,  would  prove  the  troth  of  this  asser- 
tion.    Sir,  (said  Mr.  W.,)  if  banks,  ay,  even  if  de- 
posite banks,  were  to  decide  the  politics  of  the  day, 
hopeless  indeed  would  be  the  cause  of  the  President 
and  of  his  friends.     But,  (said  Mr.  W.,)  the  gentleoua 
from  South  Carolina  tells  us  that  the  public  moneys  are 
unsafe  in  the  deposite  banks;  that  no  one  would  ensure 
the  return  of  these  public  moneys,  by  these  banks,  to 
the  Government,  at  less  than  twenty  per  cent.    Sir, 
(said  Mr.  W.,)  if  the  gentleman  will  make  the  offer, 
he  can,  1  have  no  doubt,  obtain  this  ensurance  at  less 
than  one  half  of  one  per  cent.;  and,  sir,  so  far  as  my 
humble  means  would  g^,  I  would  most  cheerfully  ensure 
the  prompt  payment  of  all  the  public  moneys  by  the 
Planters'  Bank  of  Mississippi  at  less  than  one  twentieth 
of  one  per  cent.     Sir,  (said   Mr.   W.,)   thiit  bank  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  political  opponents;  but  I  feel 
bound  to  ssy  that  the  institution  is  perfectly  solvent, 
fully  able  to  meet,  at  any  moment,  any  call  the  Treasury 
may  make  upon  it;  and  that  it  is,  at  this  moment,  infi- 
nitely safer  than  the  Bank  of  the  United  States;  that  it 
has  more  specie  or  northern  funds,  in  proportion  to  its 
circulation,  than  the  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes.    Sir, 
(said  Mr.  W.»)  an  efTuK  was  made  some  two  years  ag<H 
on  this  floor,  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  Planters'  Bank 
of  Mississippi.    An  alarm  was  created  abroad;  the  notes 
of  the  bank  was  sent  in  from  all  the  distant  cities  for  re- 
demption in  specie,  and  they  were  redeemed,  and  toe 
panic  terminated;  and,  sir,  is  it  desired  to  get  up  sn- 
other  panic,  not  merely  in  Mississippi,  but  throughout 
the  Union  ^    Is  it  intended  once  more  to  unhing^e  public 
confidence,  to  excite  another  alarm,  by  asserting  tnst 
twenty  per  cent,  wotild  not  be  taken  as  an  ensurance  for 
the  return  of  the  public  moneys  from  the  deposite 
banks'    Is  it  intended  to  create,  by  false  alarms  here, 
another  scene  of  distress  and  embarrassment,  and  then 
to  charge  it  all  upon  the  President'    Is  it  for  this  that 
inflated  estimates  of  the  alleged  surplus  are  presented 
to  the  public,  when  at  the  rising  of  Congress,  «hen  all 
the  appropriation  bills  may  have  passed,  there  m»y  be 
no  surplus  at  all?    But  these  public  moneys  are  not  de- 
posited  in  the  United  States  Bank;  they  are  not  thereto 
be  used  in  prostrating  the  administration,  and  over* 
throwing  the  liberties  of  the  people;  and  this  seems  to 
be  the  great  grievance  of  which  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  so  loudly  complains.     Sir,  the  sentiment 
of  the  American  people,  shaken  by  the  portentotf* 
alarms  echoed  and  re-echoed  from  this  hall»  did  for  a 
moment  vibrate  upon  this  subject,  but  it  is  now  nva 
and  immutable  that  the  public  moneys  had  '^^^^^^  Pi 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  than  to  be  u»ee 
as  a  part  of  the  aHillery  of  the  bank  in  its  war  upon  t"^ 
Government  and  people  of  the  Union.    Believing,  then* 
that  no  useful  object  can  be  accomplished  by  ^''^'V^ 
eessant  assaults  upon  the  deposite  banks,  I  hope  tbew 
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illKb  will  oeaae,  or  if  renewed*  it  may  in  future  have  ' 
fab  uid  spect6cationa,  instead  of  vague  aaiertions  and 
fmndJen  insinuations. 

mMr.  Pobtbk's  amendment  was  then  agreed  to^  and 
the  biO  wss  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading. 

«   PUBLIC  DBPOSITES. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  laid  on  the  table  the  amendment  which 
k  proposed  to  move  to  the  bill  to  regulate  the  public 
dep«:e9»  whenever  that  bill  shall  be  called  up.  If  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  did  not  call  up  that  bill, 
(m  be  bad  intimated  that  he  should  not,}  he  (Mr.  W.) 
vrnld  call  it  up  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  expressed  his  gratification  that  the 
festlenian  from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
Hsri  had  taken  this  bill  under  their  protection;  They 
kid  tbe  power  to  carry  it  through,  and  6e  was  glad  that 
Ibey  bad  it  in  their  charge. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

SMITHSONIAN  LEGACY. 

Mr.  PRESTON  stated  that  he  had  some  months  since 
kid  00  the  table  a  resolution  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Jadiciary,  on  the  subject  of  the  legacy  of  Smithson.  He 
vmiU  now  call  U  up,  if  it  suited  the  convenience  of  the 
Btsator  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Liigh.] 

Mr.  LEIGH  yielded  bis  desire  to  have  it  taken  up, 
ladf 

Oo  motion  of  Mr.  BLACK,  tlie  Senate  proceeded  to 
tbe  consideration  of  executive  business;  and,  after  re- 
nainiog  some  time  in  secret  session. 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


TflirasDAr,  Avril  7. 

RAILROAD  CONTRACTS. 

Mr.  GRUNDY,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Of- 
Ice  and  Post  Roads,  made  a  report  on  the  subject  of  the 
bill  to  authorize  contracts  with  the  railroad  companies { 
vbich  be  read  from  the  table. 

Mr.  EWING,  of  Ohio,  stated  that  the  report  conUin- 
cd  BMich  important  matter  which  it  was  proper  to  lay 
before  the  publicf  and  he  accordingly  moved  that  there 
be  5,000  extra  copies  printed. 

Mr.  GRUNDT  suggested  that  there  should  be  ap- 
pended to  the  report  the  bill  of  the  committee,  as  it  was 
proposed  to  be  amended. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  that  the  report  was  an  important 
me,  but  he  could  not  but  apprehend  that  it  might  be 
diffiealt  to  carry  out  the  views  which  it  contained.  He 
feared  that  the  Postnuister  General  would  derive,  as  the 
agent  of  the  Government  to  contract  with  these  compa- 
nica^  too  great  an  addition  to  his  power,  and  in  this  re- 
ipect  the  bill  could  not  be  too  carefully  guarded.  He 
md  pot  had  sufficient  time  to  turn  in  hia  mind  the  many 
diflleuhiea  which  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this 
plan.  Whenever  the  bill  should  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate, he  would  co-operate  heartily  in  guarding  against  too 
Boch  power  being  given  to  the  Department.  He  doubt- 
ed (he  propriety  of  printing  so  large  a  number.  It  was 
often  the  case  that  these  ex  parte  reports  held  out  flatter- 
isg  prospects,  which  were  doomed  to  be  clouded,  and 
to  lead  to  expectations  which  were  never  realized.  He 
)toped  there  would  be  a  postponement  of  the  question 
to  print  tbe  extra  number. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  expressed  a  wish  that  the  i^entleman 
from  South  Carolina  had  turned  his  attention  to  the 
unendments  proposed  to  the  bill.  It  was  so  framed  that 
the  Postmaster  General  would  have  no  authority  to  make 
sny  binding  contract.  Every  contract  must  be  submit- 
ted to  Congress,  and  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
tvo  Houses  before  It  would  be  binding.  This  amend- 
isent  bad  been  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 


[Mr.  EwiiTo,]  and  had  been  unanimously  agreed  to  in 
the  committee.  The  Postmaster  General  would  have  no 
power  on  the  subject  of  contracts.  He  would  act  merely 
as  a  negotiator  with  the  War  Department,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  communicating  to  the  railroad  companies  all 
possible  information  which  would  be  required  as  to  the 
wants  of  the  Government.  But  he  was  not  to  act  on  the 
subject  of  contra^tsi  all  he  could  do  was  to  present  the 
offers  to  Congress,  by  whom  they  must  be  accepted  or 
rejected.  No  additional  power,  therefore,  was  confer- 
red on  the  Postmaster  General,  as  he  was  not  authorized 
to  do  any  thing  which  was  conclusive.  The  amendment, 
which  took  away  the  power  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, was  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  had  re- 
ceived unanimous  concurrence;  and  the  bill,  in  ita 
amended  form,  is  as  free  from  giving  any  increased 
powers  to  the  Postmaster  General  as  possible. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  he  rfhquld  be  happy  to  concur  in 
all  the  provisions  of  the  bill  ^which  appeared  to  him  to 
be  practicable;  but  even  in  the  modified  form  in  which 
the  bill  was  now  presented  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, he  saw  much  difiicttlty.  We  are  about  to  make 
a  new  movement.  We  bad  frequently  seen  plans  which 
were  equally  plausible  in  their  appearance,  but  which 
finally  turned  out  to  be  mere  fallacies.  He  was  desirous 
that  the  motion  to  print  the  extra  number  should  be 
postponed  until  there  had  been  a  little  more  time  al- 
lowed for  examination  into  the  report. 

Mr.  EWING.  of  Ohio,  sUted  that  it  was  only  recently 
that  the  subject  had  been  agitated  at  all.  It  was  cer- 
tainly impossible  to  foresee  all  the  difficulties  which 
might  arise  in  carrying  this  new  arrangement  into  eff*ect. 
Although  he  had  proposed  the  amendment,  and  assent- 
ed to  the  report  which  had  been  made,  he  had  reserved 
hiniself  as  to  the  main  question  of  the  policy  of  the  bill 
itself,  and  had  left  himself  entirely  free  to  act  on  that ' 
subject  according  to  the  views  he  should  then  entertain. 
The  original  bill  had  this  objectionable  feature.  Ac- 
cording to  its  provisions,  no  railroad  company  could 
make  a  contract  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  Postmaster  General.  This 
provision  was  exceptionable,  and  he  had  pointed  it  out ' 
and  sug^sted  its  impropriety.  It  was  accordingly 
stricken  oiit  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  committee.  ' 
The  bill  as  it  now  stands  provides  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral shall  send  the  proposals  to  Congress,  for  the  action 
of  that  bodv,  after  such  propositions  have  been  submit- 
ted. To  this  provision  he  could  make  no  objection.  To 
the  act,  as  it  now  stood,  he  could  at  first  view  see  no 
objection.  If,  when  the  first  contract  was  made,  it 
should  be  found  on  trial  that  it  was  disadvantageous,  the 
system  could  be  broken  up  without  going  any  further. 
He  had  proposed  the  printing  of  an  extra  number  of 
copies,  because  he  desired  that  the  subject  should  be  > 
transmitted  freely  to  the  public,  in  order  that  public 
opinion  might  act  upon  it,  and  that  the  merits  of  both 
the  report  and  the  bill  may  be  fairly  examined.  Still  he 
had  no  particular  objection  to  suspend  his  motion  to 
print  an  extra  number  for  a  few  days  until  the  argia* 
ments  of  gentlemen  could  go  forth  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  expressed  the  hope  that  whatever 
number  it  might  be  thought  proper  to  print  of  this  re- 
port, they  might  be  printed  at  once.  It  was  a  matter 
of  business.  It  was  important  that  the  plan  should  be 
known  abroad,  in  order  that  companies  might  make 
their  contracts  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  views  of 
the  Department  and  the  committee. 

Mr.  KNIGHT  said  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads,  and  had  acquiesced 
in  the  report.  But  he  did  not  feel  himself  committed 
as  to  his  vote  on  the  bill;  he  felt  himself  still  at  liberty 
to  act  in  reference  lo  the  measure  as  his  judgment  might 
heare&fter  dictate.     He  regarded  the  bill  as  an  indirect 
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measure  for  the  prosecution  of  internal  improvement. 
The  genera!  Government  would  advance  to  the  compa- 
nies the  means  for  the  construction  of  these  roads,  and 
would  thus  operate  on  all  the  railroads  thioughout  the 
Union. 
The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

INCENDIARY  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  prohibiting 
deputy  postmasters  from  receiving  or  transmilting 
through  the  mail,  to  any  State,  Territory,  or  District, 
certain  papers  therein  mentioned,  the  circulation  ol 
which,  by  the  laws  of  said  State,  Territory,  or  District, 
may  be  prohibited,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Massachusetts',  rose  and  said  he  pro- 
posed,  as  no  other  gentleman  seemed  inclined  to  take 
the  floor,  to  invite  the  ailenlion  of  the  Senate  to  some 
considerations  connected  with  this  bill.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun]  had  justly  observed 
that  it  was  an  important  measure,  and  1  (said  Mr.  D.) 
ao  view  it,  for  it  seems  to  me  to  propose  a  great,  and,  1 
fear,  injurious  change  in  the  policy  of  the  United  States. 
The  alleged  object  (said  Mr.  D.)  is  to  suppress  what 
are  called  incendiary  publications;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
look  at  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  that  the  change  in  pol- 
icy, and  the  manner  in  which  it  affects  privileges  which 
we  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  may  be  fully  understood. 

Ist.  It  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  post- 
master to  put  into  the  mail,  or  deliver  therefrom,  any 
pamphlet,  newspaper,  handbill,  or  other  paper,  printed 
or  written,  or  pictorial  representation,  touching  the 
subject  of  slavery,  addressed  to  any  p«rson  living  in  i 
State  where  the  circulation  of  such  paper  is  prohibited 

by  law.  . 

2d.  It  makes  a  violation  of  this  provision  punishable 
with  fine  or  imprisonment. 

I  need  not  (said  Mr.  D.)  state  the  provisions  more 
particularly,  as  the  residue  consists  of  details.  It  seems 
to  me  plain  that  the  object  is  to  transfer  from  the  United 
States  the  regulation  of  the  mail  and  of  the  Post  Office, 
in  these  matters,  to  the  States,  by  making  the  laws  of 
the  States,  whatever  they  are  or  may  be,  the  laws  to 
regulate  the  Post  Office,  and  to  that  extent  the  laws  of 
the  United  Slates.  This  is  a  manifest  change  of  pub- 
lic policy,  a  departure  in  principle  from  the  uniform 
course  of  legislation;  and,  not  being  prepared  for  such  a 
step,  1  have  risen  to  express  the  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
hastily  taken  It  was  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  to 
pJace  me  upon  the  committee;  and,  as  I  did  not  concur  in 
the  report  or  the  bill,  it  is  probably  expected  that  I 
should  state  my  reasons  for  this  difference  of  opinion. 

The  report  drawn  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Caluouh]  treats  the  matter  in  two 
distinct  views,  which,  however  ingenious  and  able,  seem 
to  me  not  to  be  reconciled  to  each  other. 

In  the  first  place,  it  contains  an  able  argument  to 
prove  that  Congress  has  no  constitutional  power  to  pass 
a  law  to  regulate  the  Post  Office,  by  making  the  post- 
roasters  the  judges  to  determine  the  moral,  pohticul, 
religious,  or  other  tendency,  of  printed  or  written  mat- 
ter, for  this  would  be  an  indirect  invasion  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  a  perversion  of  the  purposes  and  in- 
tent of  the  power  granted  to  manage  the  Post  Office.  It 
likens  the  case  to  that  of  the  sedition  law,  which  was 
condemned  on  the  ground  that  the  press  was  indirectly 
invaded  by  it. 

In  the  second  place,  it  contends  that,  while  this  direct 
exercise  of  power  by  legislation  here  is  denied,  there  is 
a  full  and  complete  constitutional  authority  to  sanction 
and  Cany  into  cft'ect  the  laws  of  the  Stales,  when  they 
require  precisely  the  same  investigation  of  the  mail,  the 
same  objectionable  separation  of  its  contents,  and  the 
same  practical  invasion  of  the  press.  i 


Now,  sir,  (said  Mr.  D.,)  the  proposttiona  seem  to  m< 
to  lead  to  the  same  result.  The  one  proposes  a  sup 
pression  of  certain  papers  by  the  agency  of  the  post 
masters,  and  so  does  the  other:  not  oaly  the  end,  there 
fore,  but  the  means,  are  the  same.  The  only  differ 
ence  is,  that  in  one  case  the  law  comes  from  a  State  oi 
States,  and  in  the  other  from  Congress;  but  if  Con 
gresB,  hy  its  acts,  so  far  adopts  the  law  of  a  State  as  ti 
make  it  a  rule  of  conduct  for  public  oflicersy  requirinf 
them,  under  penalties,  to  obey  it,  is  not  such  a  law  ii 
fact  a  lau^  of  Congress  by  adoption?  Is  it  not  in  truti 
a  part  of  our  legislation  in  the  regulation  of  the  Poifl 
Office  as  much  as  if  it  had  emanated  directly  from  Con- 
gress? 1  confess  I  cannot  perceive  the  difTerence,  and 
the  two  parts  of  the  report,  which  arrive  at  opposite  re- 
suhs,  seem  to  be  irreconcilable.  The  one  disproves 
the  oth^;  for,  if  the  one  is  right,  the  other  is  wrong. 
But,  sir,  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  question  of 
constitutional  power  at  this  time,  for  I  have  other  and 
distinct  grounds  of  objection,  about  which  I  feel  no  em- 
barrassment; and,  therefore,  shall  at  present  leave  this 
debatable  question. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  the  power  were  unquestionable, 
the  measure  is  inexpedient.  To  make  myself  under- 
stood, I  must  calltlie  attention  of  the  Senate  to  tlie  char- 
acter  of  the  Post  Office,  and  then  distinctly  to  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  regidation;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  such  a  perversion  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Post  Office  was  established,  as  greatly  to  im- 
pair its  usefulness. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  known  definition  of  a  post  office 
which  so  distinctly  indicates  its  character  as  to  show  the 
precise  purposes  of  its  establishment  in    detail.     The 
general  design  is  to  transmit  intellig^ence?  but  in  what 
form  and  to  what  extent,  are  all  matters   undetermined 
by  the  constitution;  for  the  authority  is  there  contained 
in  a  single  line.     Among  the  enumerated   po^^ers,  it 
reads  «*to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads."     This 
is  all.     A  naked  grant  of  power,  leaving  to  Congress  to 
determine  how  and  in   what  way  it  shall  be  executcdi 
and  Congress  has  hitherto  determined  both  what  slia/I 
go  in  the  mail  bags,  and  how  they  shall  be  transported, 
and  upon  what  conditions.     The  reason  of  vesting  ihw 
power  in  Congress  is  apparent.     The  transmission  oi 
intelligence  through  all  parts  of  the  coimlry  was  obvious- 
ly a  matter  of  great   public  concernment,  in  which  all 
were  interested;  and,  as  all  would  be  represented  ber^ 
that  could  manifestly  be  better  regulated  and  provided 
for  here  than   by  the  States  separately.     The  "^^^^ 
was  supposed  to  be  thus  confided  where  there  colW  be 
no  dispute  or  conflict  of  interest,  but  the  laws  would  be 
uniform,   and  the  transmission   certain.     It  is,  then,  I 
think,  clearly  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  for  "»« 
speedy  transmission  of  intelligence;  and  in  this,  I  doubt 
not,  we  all  concur. 

The  question,  then,  raised  by  this  bill  is  this:  shaJJ  ve 
further  regulate  the  Post  Office,  by  requiring  the  post- 
masters to  investigate  the  contents  of  the  mail?     'h^ 
bill  makes  U  penal  to  receive  or  deliver  any  papery  tht 
circulation  of  which  are  forbidden.     Now,  sir,  how  can 
the  receiving  or  delivering  postmaster  know  what  he  re- 
ceives or  delivers,  without  examination?     If  he  f««w  ^^ 
examine  them,  the  whole  purpose  of  the  law  is  defeated. 
If  he  examines  them,  the  contents  of  the  mail  are  ex- 
posed.    The  bill  embraces  all  letters,  as  well  as  P""'^° 
matter;  for,  after  enumerating  newspapers,  paropnlet«i 
handbills,  pictures,  &c.,  it  says,  or  any  other  psp«r- 
The  mail  is  necessarily  submitted  to  the  inspection  otwe 
postmasters,  with  a  power  to  reject  or  withhold  soinucB 
of  the  contents  as  have  any  thing  in  them  touching  the 
subject  of  slavery,  if  it  is  prohibited  circulation.  We  ^ 
told  that  all  incendiary  publications  are  prohibited?  W 
what  are  incendiary?    Yes,  what  arc  iBQendiary^  I  **" 
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read  lo  iJie  Sen;»tc,  from  a  document  before  me,  Ihal 
they  may  be  the  better  able  lo  jiiJ^e  what  is  and  will  be 
inhibited  as  incendiary.  A  short  time  past,  a  citizen  of 
KewYork,  residing  in  that  State,  and  editing  a  news- 
]iiper  called  the  Emancipator,  was  indicted  in  Alabama; 
iiid  as  he  was  not  resident  in  that  State,  the  Governor 
deimniled  him  of  the  Governor  of  New  York  as  a  fiijfi- 
tire  from  justice,  (^t hough  he  had  not  been  within  the 
fiinitsof  Akbuma,)  that  he  might  be  tried  upon  the  in- 
dictment. A  copy  of  this  bill  was  exhibited  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  as  the  foundation  of  llie  right  of 
chim,  and  thus  became  public.  The  Governor  of  New 
Yark  denied  that  a  person  who  had  not  been  in  Alabama 
coulj  be  a  fugitive  from  that  State,  and  so  he  was  not 
ttrrendered. 

Now,  (said  Mr.  B.,)  I  beg  the  Senate  to  be  attentive 
to  tl)e  offence  set  forth  in  this  indictment.  It  consists 
in  matter  extracted  from  the  Emancipator,  and  is  as  fol- 
laws;  *'  God  commands  and  all  nature  cries  out  that  man 
ihould  not  be  held  as  property.  The  system  of  making 
men  property  has  plunged  2,250,000  of  our  fellow-coun- 
trymen into  the  deepest  phymcal  and  moral  degradation, 
•ad  ihcy  are  every  moment  sinking  deeper."  Of  all  the 
oalter  published  in  this  incendiary  periodical,  as  it  is 
tfyled,  tliis  has  been  selected  as  the  most  criminal,  as 
designeil,  as  the  indictment  alleges,  *<  to  produce  con- 
ipiracy,  insurrection,  and  rebellion,  among  the  slave 
^optilation  of  said  State,  in  open  violation  of  the  act  of 
tlie  General  Assembly  in  such  case  made  and  provided." 
Such  is  the  law  of  Alabama,  and  such  the  language 
'•tticli  it  makes  criminal,  and  sends  the  publisher,  on 
con/iction,  I  suppose,  to  the  pentitentiary.  With  the 
policy  of  such  a  law  I  have  nothing  to  do  on  this  occa- 
wn,  for  I  adduce  this  indictment  as  a  leading  example 
to  show  what  is  by  law  made  incendiary.  Whatever 
miybethe  views  entertained  in  the  Stairs  where  slavery 
nUvful,  I  cannot  forbear  remarking  that  this  language 
will  be  read  with  surprise  in  this  connexion  out  of  them, 
"Will  be  esteemed  a  mere  expression  of  opinion,  a  mere 
•T«*  ^^  "*"^  tenths  of  the  people;  and  they  will  find 
itdimcult  to  understand  how,  in  a  land  where  the  free- 
dom of  speech  and  the  press  are  secured  by  the  constitu- 
tion,  it  can  be  in  law  criminal.  If,  sir,  such  declara- 
tions are  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  the  mail,  the  con- 
*lulion  of  Massachusetts  would  be  excluded  as  libellous, 
occause  it  declares  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal. 
This  sentiment  is  manifestly  as  much  at  war  with  slavery 
••'nat  contained  in  the  indictment. 

'The  speeches  made  here  in  the  halls  of  legislation 
could  not  pass  througli  the   mail.     The  debates  them- 
jelves  would  be  suppressed;  the  speeches  delivered  here 
oy  the  Senator  from  Carolina  himself,  if  the  matter  he 
wread  to  us  from  papers  is  carried  into  them,  could 
not  be  distributed  in  Alabama  through  the  Post  Office; 
Jw  for  aught  I  see,  in  following  out  the  same  doc- 
trine, an  essay  on  education  sustaining  its  general  impor- 
«nce  would  be  deemed  incendiary,  because  it  is  a  por- 
^on  of  the  public  policy  not  to  educate  slaves.     And 
^hy  should  not  a  discussion  of  free  and  liberal  principles, 
>*erting  the  right  of  mankind  to  govern  themselves, 
toUuwthe  same  fate'    I  need  not  multiply  instances  to 
wow  where  this  power  leads  to.     Incendiary  matter  is 
«ny  thing  unfavorable  to  slavery.     The  general  princi- 
Ijt  urged  by  the  Senator  from'  Carolina  is,  that  where 
•oe  Slates  have  power  to  legislate,  the  United  Stages 
*fe  bound  to  carry  into  execution  their  laws.     Vhey 
fta^e  power  to  prohibit  the  circulation  of  ir.oendiary 
jnatter,  and  therefore  Congress  ought  to  aid  'chat  power. 
«w  clear,  however,  in  doing  so,  we  ought  not  thereby 

'» «vitrender  or  impair  the  power  vested  in  us  by  the 
WTOtitution.     Without  this  qualiBcation,  where  will  the 
doctrine  lead  us  to? 
Suppose  a  State,  in  a  highly  excited  state  of  the  pub- 
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lie  mind,  should  pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  circulation  of 
all  political  matter  not  in  accordance  With  the  opin- 
ions of  a  majority;  or  of  bank  notes,  or  checks,  or 
drafts,  through  the  mail  in  payments  of  debts,  as  has 
lately  been  menaced;  or  of  speculations  in  philosophy 
or  religion:  can  this  Government,  consistently  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution,  lend  its  aid 
to  countenance  such  measures.'  Are  they  not  clearly  in 
restraint  of  public  liberty,  and  hostile  to  free  Govern- 
ment? And  yet,  if  whatever  touches  the  subject  of 
slavery  is  to  be  shut  out  from  the  mail  on  the  principles 
upon  which  this  bill  rests,  how  are  we  to  shun  these 
consequences?  One  State  makes  a  law,  which  stigmati- 
zes as  libellous,  and  therefore  criminal,  whatcver.touchea 
or  affects  slavery,  ay,  mere  opinions,  as  in  Alabama. 
Another  condemns  religious  sentiments  as  heretical,  and 
another  stamps  with  reprobation  all  political  discussion, 
except  what  is  agreeable  to  the  views  of  !Vs  own  majori- 
ty. Each  demands  the  aid  of  Congress  to  enforce  its 
laws,  because  they  have,  under  their  several  constitu- 
tions, a  right  to  make  such  laws.  If  you  admit  the  claim 
of  one,  on  what  principle  will  you  resist  the  others? 
Such,  sir,  is  the  general  character  of  this  bill,  and  such 
its  obvious  tendencies.  If  no  further  objections  could 
be  found,  are  we  prepared  to  countenance  doctrines 
pregnant  with  such  injuriqus  consequences?  For  my- 
self, I  could  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  to  the  southern 
States,  you  must  first  satisfy  me  that  you  have  no  other 
remedy  for  the  evil  of  which  you  complain,  before  I 
would  establish  a  precedent  tending  strongly  to  invade 
the  great  principles  of  public  liberty. 

But,  sir,  beyond  all  this  there  are  insurmountable 
difiicuUies.  How,  and  by  whom,  is  this  law  to  be  ex- 
ecuted? Who  is  to  determine,  and  in  what  manner, 
whether  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  which  de- 
clares that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  or  the  dec- 
laration of  independence,  which  declares  that  **all  men 
are  created  equal,  and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
,with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are,  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  touch  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  or  are  incendiary?  Who  is  to  decide 
whether  the  people  shall  see  the  debates  in  Congress, 
and  know  what  their  agents  are  doing  and  s.aying  here? 
These  are  momentous  considerations:  for  whoever  holds 
this  power,  may  shut  up  the  great  channels  of  inter^ 
communication;  may  obstruct  the  great  avenues  throug^i 
which  intelligence  is  disseminated.  I  say  close  and 
obstruct  them,  because  the  Post  Office  power  is  a  mo<» 
nopoly  in  the  hands  of  this  Government.  It  claims  the 
exclusive  right  to  transmit  the  mail,  and  denV<rs  to  in- 
dividuals the  right  to  send  letters  by  private  convey- 
ance unde>  severe  penalties.  It  may,  rji'so,  if  it  chooses, 
claim  the  exclusive  right  to  transnriiC  printed  papers.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  this  '^ight  of  decision  is  one 
of  great  moment;  and  it  i^  vested  in  each  and  every 
deputy  postmaster,  and  p.ny  clerk  he  may  see  fit  to  em- 
ploy. Tliese  persons,  are  required  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  matters  tha*.  would  perplex  the  greatest  judicial 
talent  in  th^  country.  What  is  incejidiary?  What 
touches  th^  subject  of  slavery?  These  are  the  ques- 
tions. 5:very  one  is  aware  that  few  matters  are  carried 
into  Vne  courts  of  law  so  difficult  to  determine  as  what 
Ke  libellous,  or  what  slanderous;  and  yet,  if  I  wish  to 
send  a  letter,  a  paper;  yes,  sir,  the  declaration  of  inde-. 
pendence  itself,  through  the  Post  Office,  it  must  Brst  be 
scrutinized  by  a  clerk,  to  ascertain  whether  it  violates 
the  laws  of  Alabama,  CaroHna,  or  some  other  State;  and 
if,  in  his  opinion,  the  subject  of  slavery  is  touched,  so  as 
to  offend  one  of  these  sweeping  laws,  I  am  denied  the 
privilege  of  the  mail. 

Ordinarily,  when  our  rights  of  property  or  privileges 
are  assailed,  we  are  entitled  to  be  heard,  and  to  have 
the  matter  settled  by  a  court  and  jury.    But  here  a 
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mere  boy  may  shut  us  out  From  a  most  important  privi- 
lege by  a  solitary  judgment,  made  according  to  his  own 
whim,  caprice,  or  want  of  understanding;  and,  besides, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that,  in  corrupt,  prejudiced, 
or  perverse  minds,  this  power  may  be  exercised  both 
wickedly  and  oppressively.  That  it  will  be  done  par- 
tially is  almost  certain;  that  it  will  be  done  unequally, 
and  by  different  rules,  is  inevitable  from  the  nature  of 
man;  for  there  are  eight  or  nine  thousand  post  offices. 
How  easy  it  will  be  to  subject  one  newspaper  to  the 
severest  scrutiny,  and  to  suffer  another  to  pass  with  a 
casual  examination.  The  postmasters  and  their  clerks 
will  thus  become  judicial  officers,  settling  great  ques- 
tions, and  determining  gp*eat  rights,  by  an  inquisitorial 
power  as  odious  and  offensive  as  that  of  the  holy 
brotherhood — ^the  inquisition  of  Spain.  This  is  not 
all.  I'he  labor  will  be  immense,  demanding  great  ad- 
ditional force^and  causing  great  delays  in  the  transmis* 
sion  of  the  mail.  Who  can  estimate  the  labor  and  time 
necessary  to  analyze  the  mails  at  the  post  office  in 
New  York? 

This  right  of  scrutiny  into  the  contents  of  the  mail, 
and  of  inhibition,  cannot  fail  also  to  excite  distrust,  and 
to  impair,  if  it  does  not  entirely  destroy,  the  usefulness 
of  the  Post  Office.  It  will  so  certainly  be  the  grave  of 
letters  and  papers,  that  the  public  will  cease  to  use  it. 
It  may  be  said  the  heavy  penalties  afford  some  security. 
It  will,  I  fear,  be  easy  to  shun  them.  If  not,  then  the 
condition  of  the  humble'  deputy  will  involve  a  fearful 
responsibihty,  such  as  no  man  ought  to  incur.  For  you 
require  him  to  decide  what  he  is  incompetent  to  under- 
stand, and,  if  he  decides  wrong,  subiect  him  to  an 
action  for  damage  if  he  injures  an  individual,  or  a  se- 
vere penalty  if  he  violates  your  law.  This  again  shows 
that  the  matter  is  surrounded  with  embarrassment,  and 
should  be  approached  with  the  greatest  caution.  Such, 
I  repeat,  is  the  tendency  and  character  ot  this  billj  and 
if  these  objections  are  allowed  to  have  their  proper 
weight  in  the  minds  of  gentlemen,  they  will,  without 
hesitation,  pronounce  the  measure  inexpedient.  They 
will  also  hold  it  inexpedient,  as  a  measure  of  doubtful 
constitutional  authority,  from  the  showing  nf  the  report 
itselfj  for  if  it  be  unlawful  for  Congress  to  confer  this 
authority  on  postmasters  by  a  law  of  their  own,  it  isdifH- 
cult  to  comprehend  how  it  can  be  done  by  indirection; 
by  adopting  the  laws  of  the  Slates,  when  those  laws  lead 
to  exactly  the  same  result. 

Notwithstanding  these  objections,  which  stand  forward 
as  if  insurmountable,  yet  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina says  there  are  precedents  for  the  measure,  and 
affirms  that  the  proposition  is  not  new  in  its  general  as- 
pect. I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  pay  great  jespect  to 
precedents,  especially  if  they  appear  to  rest  on  doubtful 
authority.  They  certainly  impose  no  binding  obliga- 
tion, but  come  to  us  siiXiplv  as  the  expression  of  opinion 
upon  former  occasions.  The  precedents  quoted  cer- 
tainly fall  far  short  of  cnvenug  this  measure.  They  are 
in  no  respect,  as  it  seems  to  fse,  applicable,  unless  to 
prove  that  Congress  has,  on  two  occasions,  shown  a 
willingness  to  aid  the  States  in  their  policy;  and  I  believe 
the  Senator  produces  them  for  that  purpose. 

The  first  is  a  law,  passed  in  1803,  to  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  persons  of  color  into  such  States  as  made  it 
unlawful.  The  object  of  this  act  seems  to  me  to  be 
obvious.  It  was  dcsiened  to  diminish  the  slave  trade. 
The  constitution  provided  that,  until  af\er  1808,  Con- 
gress should  not  prevent  any  of  the  States  that  author!- 
;Bed  it  from  importing  such  persons.  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  a  general  law  could  not  be  passed  in 
1803,  prohibiting  the  trade,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
several  of  the  States  authorized  it.  The  constitution, 
therefore,  only  allowed  Congress  to  go  just  as  far  as  it 
BCtusilly  went,  that  is,  to  sustain  the  prohibition,  where 


the  laws  of  the  States  allowed  it.  llie  power  of  th< 
States  in  this  matter  was  paramount  to  that  of  (he  Unitei 
States.  They  held  the  thing  in  their  own  hands,  am 
the  United  States  could  not  interfere,  except  where  th 
riglit  to  import  had  been  prohibited  by  the  voluntar 
act  of  the  States.  All  this  act  implies  is  a  disposition  o 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  discountenance  the  in 
portation  of  slaves,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power, 
cannot  perceive  that  it  has  any  bearing',  as  a  precedent 
to  prove  an  acknowledged  obligation  on  the  part  of  th^ 
United  States  to  sustain  State  legislation. 

The  next  is  the  quarantine  laws.  Th«  detail  of  the« 
laws  I  do  not  recollect;  but  am  aware  that  the  sanatar] 
regulations  of  the  seaports  are  made  by  the  States 
This  is  obviously  both  convenient  and  proper,  as  tb< 
mixed  jurisdiction  which  the  States  and  the  Unitei 
States  have  in  this  matter  would  almost  render  separate 
and  independent  action  impossible.  Congress  givei 
countenance  and  support  to  these  laws.  The  course  'u 
the  result  both  of  convenience  and  neceasity.  Before, 
however,  this  will  stand  as  a  precedent  for  this  bill,  i 
like  case  of  urgent  necessity  ought  to  be  ahown.  But, 
even  in  this  instance,  1  do  not  believe  the  United  States 
adopts  the  course  because  they  hold  themselves  bound 
to  do  so,  but  because  the  object  is  most  easily  attained 
in  this  manner.  The  precedents^  therefore,  so  hr  as  I 
have  been  able  to  consider  them  without  any  opportuni- 
ty for  examination,  appear  to  roe  to  fail  to  sustain  the 
doctrine  advanced.  They  have  no  tendency  to  prof't 
that  Congress  is,  under  any  circumstances,  bound  to 
adopt  and  enforce  the  law  of  a  State. 

There  are  other  topics  which  I  intended  to  notice,  ami 
may  do  so  at  another  time;  but  I  am  able  now  to  pro- 
ceed no  farther,  and  will  conclude  by  saying  that  I  am 
not  able  to  perceive  any  such  urgent  necessity  for  this 
measure  as  has  been  represented.  At  any  rate,  it  is  so 
objectionable  that  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted  until  other 
means  fail.  Why  does  not  South  Carolina,  if  she  has 
not  done  it,  make  it  penal  for  persons  who  take  from 
the  post  offices  incendiary  papers,  to  circulate  them? 
Why  does  she  not  require  them  to  be  delivered  to  a 
magistrate,  or  to  be  otherwise  suppressed?  Let  her  try 
these  strong  measures,  and,  if  they  fail,  it  will  then  be 
in  season  to  ask  for  aid  here,  and  then  soon  enough  to 
consider  such  a  measure  as  this. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  that  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts had  certainly  raised  a  very  important  point;  and  he 
could  not  do  justice  to  his  argument  and  to  himself  with- 
out previously  arranging  the  various  points  of  it.    The 
Senator,  however,  was  mistaken  in  his  view  of  the  sub- 
ject.    It  was  because  the  subject  particularly  bclonfjed 
to  the  States,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  general  Govern- 
ment to  aid  and  co-operate  with  them  in  carrying  their 
laws  into  effect,  that  the  bill  was  framed.     He  ventured 
to  assert  that  not  only  did  this  duty  result  from  the  rela- 
tions between  the  States  and  the  federal  Government, 
but  that  it  was  an  indispensable  duty.     The  principle 
was  not  a  new  one;  it  had  been  applied  more  than  once; 
but  it  was  an  old  principle  applied  to  a  new  case.    He 
threw  out  these  hints  to  prevent  any  erroneous  impres- 
sions resulting  from  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  CALHOUN, 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 

Friday,  April  8. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr.  HUBBARD  stated  that  the  Legislature  of  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1835,  parsed  a  resolu- 
tion instructing  their  Senators  in  the  United  Slates  Sen- 
ate to  vote  for  expunging  from  the  journals  of  that 
Senate  a  certain  resolution  which  was  adopted  on  tJje 
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C3th  of  March.  1834{  and  that  tlie  Legislature  also 
passed,  at  the  same  time,  a  resolution  instructing  their 
Semtors  to  present  their  resolution  to  the  Senate.  In 
flbedieRce,  therefore,  to  the  instructions  of  the  Legisla- 
fsre,  and  in  accordance  with  his  own  feelings,  he  would 
aov  ask  leave  to  present  the  resolution,  and  would 
more  that  it  be  laid  upon  the  table  and  printed. 

The  following  is  the  resolution  referred  to  by  Mr, 
RnmAaB: 
*•  State  ot  N»w  HAVPSHTac: 

•*  Be  it  refoived  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
•fea  in  General  Court  convened.  That  our  Senators  in 
Congress  be»  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  to  vole 
ibat  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  on  the  28th  day  of  March,  1834,  in  the  words 
folloving,  v'lx:  *  That  the  President,  in  the  late  execu- 
tire  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  public  revenue,  has 
aaninied  upon  himself  authority  and  power  not  conferred 
by  the  constitution  and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both,' 
be  expcm^d  from  the  journals  of  that  body^  and  that 
they  be  fitrther  instnicted  to  lay  this  resolution  before 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.*' 

MAINE  RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr.  mjGGLES  said  that  he  tield  in  his  hand  a  copy 
t>r  resolutions  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Maine,  rela- 
ting to  the  subject  of  abolition  proceedings  in  the  non- 
sbvehotdin^  States.     They  are  responsive  to  resolutions 
transmlKed  to  the  Executive  of  Maine  from  the  States 
of  North  and  South  Carolina,  -Georgia,  and  Alabama, 
cilling  upon  the  non-slaveholding  States  to  suppress,  by 
l*w,  abolition  publications.     These  resr)lutions  of  the 
L^slatnre  of  Maine   assert,  as  the  sense  of  the  two 
Houses;,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  bne 
tJ  enumerated,  limited,  and  defined  powers;   that  the 
power  of  regulating  slavery  within  the  States  does  not 
belong  to  Congress,  not  being  one  of  the  enumerated 
powers-;  thattlie  States,  with  certain  defined  exceptions, 
are,  with  respect  to  each  other,  distinct  and  sovereign 
States,  each  having  an  independent  Government,  whose 
action  is  not  to  be  questioned  by  any  power  whatever, 
but  by  the  people  of  such  States;  and  that  any  interfe- 
rence by  a  State,  or  by  the  citizens  of  a  State,  with  the 
domestic  concerns  of  another  State,  tends  to  break  up 
the  compromises  of,  and  to  disturb,  the  Union.    The  res- 
olutions further  declare  it  to  be  inexpedient  to  legislate 
^  the  subject  of  abolition  publications,  because  there 
is  no  abolition  paper  printed  within  the  State,  and  be- 
cause all  discussion  on  the  subject  has  been  arrested  by 
the  decided  expression  of  public  disapprobation.    These 
resolutions,  said  Mr.  R.,  were  reported  from  a  large  and 
respectable  committee  of  both  Houses,  and  received  the 
unanimous  assent  of  that  committee.     In  the  Senate  they 
passed  unanimously,  and  nearly  so  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,   a  body  composed    of   upwards    of    one 
hundred  and  eighty  members.     TJiere  was  one  circum- 
stance, said  Mr.  H.,  wiiich  he  considered  deserving  of 
the  particular  attention  of  certain  honorable  Senators. 
He  could  not  refrain  from  recommending  it,  with  due 
deference,  to  their  serious  consideration,  as  furnishing  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation  in  this  body  in  its  action 
upon  the  abolition  memorials  which  had  been,  or  should 
hereafter  be,  presented  here.      The  circumstance  to 
which  he  alluded,  he  said,  was  this:  the  resolutions  were 
permitted  to  pass  through  both  Houses  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Maine,  without  one  word  of  agitating  and  exci- 
ting debate. 
He  then  moved  that  the  resolutions  be  read. 
Mr.   CALHOUN   expressed   his  gratification  at  the 
tenor  of  the  resolutions,  which  he  said  gave  the  correct 
view  of  the  subject  in  discussion,  going  back  to  the  good 
old  republican   principles.      He  jvas  also  gratified   to 
understand  from  her  Senator  that  the  reasons  which  in- 


duced Maine  not  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  were,  that 
no  abolition  papers  were  printed  in  that  State,  and  no 
discussion  of  the  kind  was  carried  on  there.  He  would 
now  ask  the  Senator  whether  there  was  not  an  abolition 
society  in  Maine,  and  whether  it  did  not  issue  addresses 
that  were  extensively  circulated.  He  put  these  ques- 
tions because  he  was  anxious  to  give  correct  information 
to  the  South  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  RUGGLES  replied  to  the  inquit^r  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhoun,]  that  there  had 
been  in  times  past,  as  he  had  been  informed,  a  society 
in  Maine  friendly  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Rut 
whether  that  society  is  in  existence  now,  he  was  not  able 
to  say.  He  regarded  the  resolution  just  read  to  the 
Senate,  asserting  that  public  discussions  of  the  subject 
had  been  arrested,  as  justifying  the  belief  that  there 
were  now  no  proceedings  relating  to  abolition  in  that 
State,  which  it  was  necessary  to  suppress  by  law. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  observed,  he  had  put  the  question 
because,  shortly  after  his  arrival  here,  he  saw  a  publica- 
tion, drawn  up  with  great  ability,  said  to  be  issued  by  a 
society  calling  itself  the  Maine  Abolition  Society,  having 
numerous  signatures  appended  to  it.  Now,  he  held  the 
existence  of  such  a  society  to  be  as  dangerous  to  the 
South  as  an  abolition  newspaper;  and  he  thought  if 
the  State  could  suppress  the  one,  it  could  suppress  the 
other.  He  hoped  that  in  time  public  sentiment  would 
be  such  at  the  North  as  to  put  down  all  such  societies; 
but  he  confessed  he  was  incredulous  as  to  the  result. 
The  Senator  from  Maine  went  so  far  as  to  cite  the  example 
of  the  Legislature  of  Maine,  as  worthy  to  be  followed 
by  certain  Senators  on  that  floor;  meaning,  he  suppsed, 
himself  for  one.  He  thanked  the  Senator  for  his  advice, 
and  was,  perhaps,  so  weak-minded  as  to  require  it;  but 
he  who  offered  this  advice  ought  to  have  himself  follew- 
ed  the  example  recommended  by  him  to  others.  He 
would  tell  the  Senator,  that  so  long  as  his  constituents 
sent  here  denunciations  against  the  people  he  represent- 
ed, terming  them  pirates,  murderers,  and  villains,  he 
should  take  the  liberty  to  treat  such  denunciations  with 
the  scorn  they  deserved. '  He  held  it  to  be  a  solemn 
truth,  that  as  long  as  they  were  compelled  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  abolition  on  petitions  received  there,  the 
abolitionists  had  gained  all  they  wanted;  and  so  long  as 
they  were  permitted  to  come  there  he  would  take  the 
liberty  to  speak  of  them  in  the  terms  they  deserved. 

Mr.  BROWN  rose  and  said  that  he  did  itot  know  in 
what  spirit  the  resolutions  which  had  been  presented  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  passed  unanimously  by  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  might  be  re- 
ceived by  some  gentlemen,  but,  in  his  capacity  as  one 
of  the  representatives  from  a  southern  State,  he  hailed 
them  with  feelings  of  gratification,  and  looked  on  them 
as  a  most  favorat>le  omen,  among  many  others,  of  that 
peace  and  good  will,  among  our  brethren  of  the  North, 
so  important  to  the  continuance  of  the  confederacy. 

He  did  not  know  to  what  extent  anti-slavery  societies 
existed  among  the  people  of  Maine,  but  when  that  party 
had  been  unable  to  return  a  single  member  to  the  Le- 
gislature  of  that  State,  the  resolutions  having,  as  ap- 
peared on  the  face  of  them,  been  passed  without  a  dis- 
sentmg  voice,  strongly  condemnatory  of  the  course  of 
the  abolitionists,  he  thought  it  would  require  a  high  de- 
gree of  credulity  to  believe  that  they  possessed  either 
weight  of  character  or  strength  of  numbers.  To  expect 
a  State  to  eradicate  every  toWy  or  infatuation  from  the 
minds  of  all  its  citizens,  was,  and  would  be  found,  a 
very  impracticable  undertaking.  Mr.  B.  said,  in  this, 
as  in  many  others  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  northern 
States,  the  unanimity  of  sentiment  on  this  subject  was 
almost  unprecedented.  In  some,  he  was  confidently 
assured,  there  was  not  an  abolitionist;  in  none,  could  that 
party  make  any  exhibitioa  of  strength. 
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It  had  been  said  by  gentlemen,  on  several  occasions, 
Ihal  they  could  not  sit  here  patiently  and  heartlie  people 
of  (he  South  branded  as  "pirates,  robbers,  and  murder-* 
ers,**  by  these  petitioners.  This  Jang^iag^e  had  repeated- 
ly gone  forth,  in  speeches  delivered  here:  the  effect  of 
it  was,  to  excite  the  feehng^  and  sensibilities  of  the 
people  of  the  South.  lie  would  now  say  that  he  had 
never  heard  either  of  the  epithets  just  repeated,  used  in 
any,  even  the  most  offensive,  of  the  petitions.  Their 
language  was  ba4  enough,  but  none  of  them  had  used 
the  language  wliich  had  been  repeated;  if  tliey  had,  he 
too  would  have  voted  against  their  reception,  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  violated  outrageously  the  rule  of 
the  Senate  which  required  decorum  to  this  body,  apply- 
ing precisely  the  same  rule  in  regard  to  petitions  on  this 
subject  that  he  would  to  those  on  any  other  subject  in 
regard  to  their  reception — the  constitutional  principle  in 
regard  to  the  right  of  petition  being  the  same. 

Mr.  1).  would  ap^ain  ask  if  it  was  prudent  that  such 
expressions  should  go  forth  from  this  hall,  when  so  well 
calculated  to  inflame  public  feeling,  and  when  they 
were  not  to  be  found  in  even  the  worst  of  the  petitions 
themselves.  None  felt  more  sensibility  on  this  subject 
thnn  himself;  but  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  as  well  of 
generosity  for  us  to  cultivate  harmonious  feelings  with 
those  who  were  acting  in  concert  with  us  to  the  North, 
to  put  the  abolitionists  down;  and  he  had  heard  with 
regret  expressions,  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
which  he  thought  should  have  been  rather  those  of 
gratutation  than  of  a  different  character. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  asked  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  [Mr. 
Monnis,]  to  let  him  have  the  petitions  that  he  had  with- 
drawn. 

[Mr.  Monnis  gave  Mr.  Calbour  some  petitions,  and 
said  he  could  not  consent  fup  them  to  be  used  at  that 
time.] 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  he  was  utterly  astonished  at  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  These 
charges  were  made  when  the  Ohio  petitions  were  pre- 
sented and  read,  and  m  the  gentleman^s  presence. 
Memory  was  frail,  but  he  could  hardly  be  mistaken  as 
to  the  offensive  epithets  used  in  the  Ohio  merooriaTs. 
Certainly,  said  he,  all  remembered  that  we  were  charged 
with  dealing  in  human  flesh,  an  allegation  as  strong  as 
any  he  had  quoted.  The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
could  not  rejoice  more  strongly  than  himself  to  see  this 
spirit  of  abolition  arrested,  but  he  feared  that  it  was  too 
strong  to  be  easily  subdued. 

The  feelings,  as  indicated  in  these  resolutions  of  the 
Legislature  of  Maine,  were  certainly  to  be  highly  com- 
mended, and  he  had  taken  occasion  to  express  the  s^at- 
isfaction  with  which  he  received  them.  He  had  thought 
it,  however,  right  for  the  people  of  the  South  to  know 
that  there  was  an  abolition  society  in  Maine,  which  put 
forth  vei'y  able  and  extensive  publications. 

Mr.  LINN  would  merely  remark  that  the  petitions  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  alluded  had 
been  withdrawn  by  the  gentleman  who  presented  them, 
before  taking  any  question  upon  them. 

Mr.  MOURIS  observed  that  he  had  put  tl»e  petitions 
which  he  had  withdrawn  into  the  possession  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  but  not  with  a  view  that  he 
should  use  them  publicly  on  the  occasion.  It  was  true 
that  he  did  present  petitions  couched  in  language  deem- 
ed by  other  gentlemen  to  be  exceptionable,  but  which 
he  then  and  now  thought  was  perfectly  unexceptiona- 
ble; and  that  he  had  afterwards  withdrawn  them,  at  the 
Rolicitation  of  his  friends,  to  make  way  for  a  Quaker  pe- 
tition, as  if  that  was  entitled  to  a  precedence  over  those 
from  Ohio.  At  a  proper  time  he  should  present  them 
to  the  Senate;  and  if  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
objected  to  their  reception,  and  should  be  sustained  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  other  Senators,  the 


petitions  might  be  rejected.  The  Senate  would  then 
see  in  what  language  the  petitions  were  drawn  up,  and 
might  judge  for  itself  whether  it  was  as  offensive  as  it 
had  been  represented  to  be.  Remarks  had  been  made 
on  that  floor,  in  relation  to  the^e  petitioners,  which  he 
deemed  very  erroneous.  It  mattered  not  what  class  of 
citizens  presented  themselves  as  petitioners,  they  were 
entitled  to  a  respectful  hearing.  They  had  been  termed 
miserable  fanatics,  vile  incendiaries,  and  charged  with 
an  intention  to  dissolve  the  Union.  All  those  interested 
in  putting  down  this  spirit,  which  they  so  much  depre- 
cated, had  used  these  violent  terms  in  reference  to  per- 
sons petitioning  for  what  they  deemed  Congress  had  a 
right  to  g^ant.  He  had  always  thought  that  these  people 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  be  heard;  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  receivmg  their  petitions,  and  then  re- 
jecting them  immediately,  as  moved  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  was  tantamount  to  rerusing*  to  receive 
them;  it  was  keeping  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear» 
and  breaking  it  to  their  hope. 

Mr.  M.  said  he  would  here  take  occasion  to  correct 
an  error  that  appeared  in  one  of  the   morning  papers. 
His  name  was  there  given  in  the  list  of  those  who  voted 
to  reject  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.      His  na.me  ought 
not  to  Itave  been  given  on  that  list;  he  gave  no  such 
vote;  and  he  could  not,  consistently  with  his  views,  vote 
to  reject  a  petition  without  giving  the  subject  of  it  a  fair 
examination.     Could  he  have  done  this,  he  would  have 
no  hesitation  in  voting,  with  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina, to  refuse  to  receive  the  petition  at  all.     lie  would 
here  make  another  acknowledgment,  with  respect  to  a 
declaration  he  made  to  his  friend  from  Georgia.     When 
he  first  took  his  seat  here  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  Slates, 
he  believed  that  Congress  had  a  right  to  legislate  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  be 
was  aho   of  opinion  that  sound   policy  required  that 
sometliing  should  be  done  with  regard  to  it.     He  was 
now  convinced,  from  information  since  acquired,  that  it 
was  not  expedient  for  Congress  to  touch  the  subject; 
and  he  would  gladly  rid  them  of  all  further  solicitation 
to  legislate  on  it,  by  going,  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  for  a  retrocession  of  the  District  to  the  Slates 
to  whom  it  originally  belonged.     He  believed  that,  as 
long  as  Congress  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  ten 
miles  square,  petitions  ftir  abolisliing  slavery  would  be 
continually  pouring  in.     The  feelings  which   induced 
these  petitions  were  the  deepest  rooted  of  any  in  the 
human  breast;  they  were  excited  by  a  high  sense  of  re- 
ligious duty,  and  no  human  power  coukl  ever  induce 
them  to  abandon  what  they  believed    themselves  thus 
bound  to  perform.    A  retrocession  of  the  District,  there- 
fore, would  be  the  best  mode  of  relicvhig  Congress  frotn 
continued  petitions  on  this  subject,  and  of  avoiding  that 
agitation  and  excitement  which  gentlemen  said  threat- 
ened a  dissolution  of  the  Union.     Mr.  M.  here  took  ai» 
extended  view  of  the  subject  of  dissolution  and  secession 
from  the  Union,  denying  that  there  was  any  power  in 
any  Stale  either  to  dissolve  or  secede  from  the  Union. 
A  man,  said  he,  may  commit  treason  against  his  Govern- 
ment, and  if  he  succeeds  he  is  a  hero;  but  if  he  fails,  his 
fate  is  that  of  a  traitor.     When  he  heard  gentlemen 
speak  so  frequently  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Vnion,  «c 
asked  himself  if  it  was  possible  they  coidd  be  in  earnest, 
and  could  suppose  that  there  was  any  power  capable  of 
performing  what  had  been  thus  threatened . 

Mr.  PRESTON  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  res- 
olutions. The  people  of  Maine  had  taken  fair,  just,  and 
honorable  grounds,  which  were  dictated  by  an  Yiononblc 
spirit  of  patriotism.  It  was  because  he  felt  great  appj^* 
hension  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  agitation  of  Ibis 
subject,  that  he  so  highly  appreciated  the  scntimenW  ot 
the  resolution.  But,  although  it  might  not  be  compe- 
tent for  an  individual,  or  a  single  State»  to  attempt  lo 
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ima\re  the  Union,  if  Maine  had  taken  ftdifTerent  stand, 
lad  this  malter  had  continued  to  grow  and  spread,  it 
vould  Inve  inTolved  the  disunion  of  the  Government. 
He  had,  he  believed,  heretofore  said  that  the  South 
could,  if  placed  in  a  situation  of  self-de fence,  protect 
Hself.  For  his  part,  he  did  not,  as  a  southern  gentle- 
Bvv  ftsk  anj  favors,  or  fear  any  result.  He  was  glad, 
however,  to  see  the  indication  of  a  better  state  of  feel- 
iags.  These  resolutions  expressed  their  disapprobation 
of  any  interference  by  one  State  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  another  State.  As  the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.^ 
RuoQLKs]  had  given  them  a  lecture  from  this  resolution,* 
lie  would  not  take  a  similar  course  in  regard  to  him.  It 
was  ao  easy  matter  for  gentlemen  living  at  the  extreme 
North  to  read  a  lecture  to  those  of  the  South.  He, 
hewerer,  preferred  the  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
Maine  to  the  lecture.  If  it  was  wrong  for  those  of  the 
South  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  the 
North,  it  was  as  wrong  for  them  to  interfere  in  theirs  of 
the  South.  As  to  the  agitation,  they  had  had  the  initia- 
tflry  and  the  conclusion.  He  spoke  of  the  number  of 
petitions  that  had  been  sent  here,  which,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, amounted  to  twenty-eight  thousand,  and  adverted 
to  the  language  of  the  petit:ons.  They  had  called  the 
petitioners  incendiaries  and  fanatics,  and  the  petitioners 
lad  called  them  immoral  and  irreligious.  They  could 
WA  take  away  the  offensive  character  of  the  petitions  by 
vrapping  them  up  in  honeyed  words;  they  could  not, 
knit  lip  or  intertwist  the  phraseology  as  tl|ey  pleased. 
It  was  not  fair  or  decent,  in  regard  to  them,  to  say  this 
or  that  institution  in  the  South  is  immoral.  They  were 
not  called  upon  to  plead  to  this  matter.  He  rose  merely 
to  express  his  approbation  of  these  resolutions.  If  this 
matter  was  to  be  stopped,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  legislative  power  of  the  country 
iliould  be  interposed.  He  entertained  the  hope  that 
Uie  thing  was  not  so  fur  gone  as  to  be  remediless. 

Mr.  MORRIS,  in  justice  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  [Mr.  Baowir,]  must  say  that  his  impressions 
vcre  ttiat  his  statements  in  regard  to  these  petitions 
were  correct.  lie  had  suggested  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  when  he  gave  him  these  petitions  th.it 
be  was  not  to  use  them  on  the  present  occasion;  and  he 
Ittd  also  informed  him  that,  as  soon  as  the  present  de- 
bate was  over,  he  would  lay  them  before  the  Senate, 
vhen  all  could  judge  whetiier  the  language  was  such  as 
they  deemed  proper  to  be  received,  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  was  very  happy  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  had  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to  reject 
petitions  that  were  such  as  he  would  deem  offensive  in 
their  language;  and  he  hoped  that  he  and  all  other  south- 
ern Senators  would  in  time  see  the  propriety  of  reject- 
ing all  abolition  petitions,  no  matter  in  what  language 
they  were  couched,  for,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  sub' 
jfcttliey  treated,  they  must  be  offensive  to  the  South. 

Mr.  BROWN  felt  himself  bound  to  explain,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  any  misapprehension  on  this  subject. 
He  did  say  that  the  epithets,  which  he  had  before  re- 
peated, were  not,  as  had  been  represented,  in  any  ofihe 
petitions  which  he  had  examined  or  had  heard  read, 
offensive  as  their  language  was.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  has  not  been  able,  he  presumed,  to  find 
Ihe  alleged  epithets  in  the  petition  which  he  had  then 
before  him,  and  to  which  he  had  made  reference,  otli^r- 
vise  he  supposed  he  would  have  read  them  to  the 
Senate.  He  only  draws  inferences  from  certain  vague 
wd  general  expressions,  having  no  immediate  applica- 
tion to  the  people  of  the  South.  It  was  not  tliat  on 
vliicb  he  had  made  the  issue,  but  it  was  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  the  fact,  whether  the  epithets  alleged  to  be 
vsed  in  the  petitions  were  to  be  found  in  any  of  them. 
He  bad  not  been  met  on  that  issue  but  by  constructions 
>nd  inferences  put  on  vague  and  general  expressions, 


having  no  particular  application  as  to  the  people  of  the 
South. 

He  had  made  this  explanation,  he  would  again  repeat, 
in  reference  to  the  lang^iage  of  these  petitions,  to  pre- 
vent highly  colored  pictures  of  their  offensive  langfuage 
from  going  abroad,  to  add  to  the  excitement  already  ex- 
isting on  this  subject,  and  to  repel  the  inference  that 
him  and  his  friends  had  voted  to  receive  a  petition  couch- 
ed in  terms  such  as  had  been  spoken  of. 

It  is,  sir,  said  Mr.  B.,  a  very  g^eat  sin,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  some  gentlemen,  to  vote  to  receive  these  peti- 
tions; but  they  must  recollect  that  they  set  the  example. 
He  expressed  tlic  confident  belief  that  both  of  the  gen- 
tlemen from  South  Carolina  voted,  at  the  last  session,  to 
receive  petitions  of  a  like  character.  He  could  cites 
dozen  instances  from  the  journal  of  the  last  session 
where  they  were  received,  on  different  days,  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  this  body;  and,  more  than  that, 
were  unanimously  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  and  certainly  the  gentlemen  could  not 
have  been  absent  upon  every  occasion,  with  their  known 
attentive  habits  to  business.  To  enlist  in  a  warfare 
with  these  petitioners  on  this  floori  when  their  objects 
had  found  but  few,  if  any,  advocates  here,  was  but  little 
calculated  to  gain  distinction  or  elevation  for  the  South; 
he  had,  therefore,  uniformly  been  in  favor  of  that  silent 
and  contemptons  course  towards  them,  by  which  they 
always  had  been  consigned  to  a  neglect  and  insignifi- 
cance, to  them  the  most  cutting  and  mortifying  course 
of  all  others;  and  to  the  exertions  of  honorable  gentlemen 
they  were  indebted  for  that  notoriety  which  the  present 
session  of  Congfress  had  more  than  ever  given  Ihem. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  nearest  to  him,  [Mr. 
Prvstoit,]  in  alluding  to  some  of  his  remarks,  said  that 
he  would  not  tender  his  gratitude  to  the  Legislature  of 
Maine,  because  they  adopted  these  resolutions;  that  they 
were  nothing  more  than  what  the  South  was  entitled  to, 
and  what  the  South'had  a  right  to  demand.  He  trusted 
that  he,  too,  felt  that  manly  independence  becoming  a 
southern  representative;  he  trusted  that  be,  too,  would 
never  ask  more  than  the  South  was  entitled  to  receive; 
but  he  also  trusted  that  he  never  should  be  insen- 
sible to  those  sympathies  which  bound  together  the 
different  sections  of  this  great  republic,  nor  backward  in 
expressing  the  pleasure  with  which  he  saw  a  kindred 
feeling  cherished  by  his  brethren  of  any  portion  of  their 
common  country.  This  was  the  ground  that  he  took, 
and  these  were  the  feelings  which  called  forth  the 
animadversions  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  He 
well  knew  the  strength  of  the  South,  and  its  capability 
to  protect  itself  against  all  attempts  on  its  internal  peace; 
on  that  he  felt  the  most  perfect  reliance;  but  the  resolu- 
tions just  read  from  the  State  of  Maine,  he  thought,  ought 
to  be  hailed  by  every  southern  man  as  an  earnest  of  the 
indissoluble  ties  which  bound  the  North  and  South  to- 
gether, and  of  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na certainly  did  not  hear  his  remarks.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Moaais]  had  put  the  petitions  in  his 
hands,  and  suggested  to  him  not  to  use  them.  He 
would  now  refer  to  some  of  the  expressions  found  in 
one  of  these  petitions;  among  them  was  the  phrase, 
«•  traffic  in  human  flesh,"  a  phrase  borrowed  from  the 
shambles,  from  the  butchers,  holding  up  to  all  the 
world,  that  the  gentleman  and  his  constituents  treated 
human  beings  as  they  treated  beeves.  That  was  the 
first.  The  petition  went  on  to  say,  that  (dealing  in 
slaves)  **had  been  solemnly  declared  piracy  by  the 
laws  of  our  own,  and  all  Christian  nations;"  assimilating 
the  acts  of  himself  and  those  whom  he  represented, 
with  the  acts  of  those  who  seize  Africans  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  sell  them  for  slaves.  If  be  could  lay  his 
hands  on  the  other  petitions,  he  could  point  out  the  epi- 
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thetshe  had  quoted;  but  those  he  had  given  were,  he 
thought,  sufficiently  offensive  to  justify  a  southern  rep- 
resentative in  voting  to  reject  them.  But  he  would 
read  a  little  further.  **  tt  (slavery)  was  sinfiil  because 
ii  violated  the  laws  of  God  and  man;"  '*  because  it  (shi- 
very) corrupted  the  public  morals. '^  This  was  some  of 
the  language  of  the  petitions  which  had  been  with- 
drawn to  make  way  for  the  Quaker  petitions  which 
were  first  tried  in  order  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
southern  representatives  to  that  most  dangerous  of  all 
principles,  that  they  were  bound  to  receive  petitions, 
no  matter  in  what  language  they  were  drawn.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  had  mistaken  him  in  sup- 
posing he  had  found  nothing  In  these  petitions  that  waa 
as  offensive  as  he  had  termed  them.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio,  on  putting  them  in  his  hands,  had  requested  him 
not  to  use  them  nt  that  time. 

Mr.  MANGUM  would  inquire  of  his  colleague  whe- 
ther he  underatood  him  correctly  in  saying  that  he 
would  feel  it  his  duty  to  reject  petitions  only  that  were 
offensive  to  that  body,  or  some  member  of  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  replied  that  he  would  vote  to  reject  pe- 
titions that  violated  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  by  the  use 
of  language  indecorous  towards  individual  members  of 
the  body  or  to  the  body  itself— rules  which  every  parlia- 
mentary body  had  adopted. 

Mr.  MANGUM  said  he  had  so  understood  his  col- 
league; but  it  was  with  undisguised  astonishment  that  he 
heartl  such  doctrines  pronounced  by  those  who  set  up 
as  the  exclusive  representatives  of  the  democracy  of 
the  South.  Sir,  said  he,  who  gave  us  the  right  to  ex- 
clude petitions  because  offensive  to  ourselves,  and  not 
to  exclude  tliem  when  they  use  offensive  terms  in  refer- 
ence to  our  constituents^  Who  are  we,  said  he,  that 
we  are  not  to  be  touched  but  our  feelinjrs  are  outraged; 
and  this  great  constitutional  r'>ght  of  petition,  about 
which  so  much  haa  been  said,  is  to  be  violated  if  our 
honor  is  called  in  question?  He  scouted  such  doctrine. 
If,  said  he,  we  have  the  right  to  reject  petitions  because 
our  persons  are  reflected  on,  are  we  to  be  silent  when 
eleven  sovereign  States  are  reflected  on  in  terms  of  the 
grossest  abuse,  and  denounced  as  dealers  in  human 
flesh,  and  likened  to  pirates'  He  should  like  to  see 
how  those  gentlemen,  who  affected  to  be  the  exclusive 
represeiiUtives  of  the  democracy  of  the  South,  shield- 
ed themselves  from  this  dilemma.  Was  this  a  part  of 
the  democracy  of  the  day,  and  the  doctrine  of  those 
who,  par  excellence,  termed  themselves  the  real  demo- 
crats, abhorring  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  aristocracy  ? 

He  claimed  for  himeelf  no  exemption  that  he  did  not 
claim  fur  those  he  represented;  and  when  he  could  not 
cause  the  rejection  of  petitions  outraging  their  feelings, 
he  would  claim  no  exemption  for  his  own.  They  had 
been  told  by  his  colleague,  that  these  petitions  were  of- 
fensive enough.  He  should  like  to  know  from  him 
when  they  would  be  too  much  so.  They  had  seen  a 
wonderful  facility  in  gentlemen  endeavoring  to  lessen 
the  odium  of  these  abolition  petitions.  He  had  seen  it 
in  their  endeavoring  to  prove  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  apprehended  from  all  these  abolition  petitions; 
that  the  Whole  was  confined  to  a  miserable,  contempt- 
ible party;  and  yet  the  wings  of  every  wind  from  the 
North  bad  blown  upon  us  these  petitions  and  publications 
on  the  subject,  without  number.  He  himself  had  no 
fears.  The  abolitionists  might  go  on  subsidizing 
presses,  and  inundating  the  country  with  their  publica- 
tions and  petitions.  The  South,  if  united,  was  able 
to  protect  itself  against  the  whole  non-slaveholding 
world.  The  real  danger  consisted  in  the  South  be- 
ing divided;  in  their  being  put  to  sleep  by  calling  out, 
** all's  well,"  while  the  storm  was  rustling  over  their 
heads. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  rose  to  say,  the  Senator  from  North 


Carolina  [Mr.  Bkowh]  was  utterly  mistaken  when  be 
said  that  he  (Mr.  C.)  voted  to' receive  a  petition  on  this 
subject.  No  vote  of  his  would  be  found  on  the  journal. 
He  might  have  suffered  petitions  to  pass  at  former  ses- 
sions, when  there  was  but  a  few  of  them  presented* 
He  confessed  he  had  neglected  this  matter  too  long. 
The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bkowh]  said 
he  (Mr.  C)  had  not  made  good  hia  word.  He  (Mr. 
C)  thought  the  expressions  in  the  petition  to  which  he 
had  referred  were  as  strong  as  the  terms  used  by  him. 
It  seemed,  however,  that  the  Senator  cared  for  nothing 
but  the  precise  words.  He  had  shown  that  these  peti- 
tions likened  his  constituents  to  pirates,  and  spoke  of 
them  as  dealers  in  human  flesh.  This,  he  thought,  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  make  goo<1  his  position. 

Mr.  WALKER  said  that  he  did  not  rise  to  embark  in 
any  discussion  of  the  abolition  question,  but  to  state 
some  facts  to  the  Senate.  It  had  been  said  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Pbkstoh,]  that  twenty- 
eight  thousand  memorialists  had  subscribed  these  aboli- 
tion petitions.  Mr.  W.  said  that,  feeling  a  deep  inter- 
est in  this  question,  he  had  looked  at  the  names  of  the 
subscribers  to  these  petitions,  and  found  that  a  majorify, 
or  nearly  a  majority,  of  the  whole  number  appeared  to 
be  females. 

[Here  Mr.  Pbkstoh  said  thirteen  thousand  were  fe- 
males.] 

Mr.  W.  remarked  that  of  the  remainder  it  was  per- 
fectly  obvious,  on  the  slightest  inspection,  that  a  vast 
number  were  children;  many  of  the  names  are  made  up 
of  entire  families,  including  all  the  children,  male  and 
female,  and  repeatedly  all  written  by  the  same  hand. 
Mr.   W.  even   believed  that  at  least  three  fourths  of 
these  petitioners  were  children  or  females,   but  the 
whole  number  would  constitute  but  a  small  portion  of  a 
republic  embracing  now  a  population  probably  of  fif- 
teen millions.     Mr.  W.  said  he  would  make  one  further 
remark  on  this  subject;  he  did  it  with  regret;  he  hsd 
been  pained  to  see  the  names  of  so  many  American  fe- 
males to  these  petitions.     It  appeared  to  him  exceed- 
ingly indelicate    that    sensitive    females  of  shrinking 
modesty  should  present  their  names  here  as  petitioners, 
in  relation  to  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  South,  or 
of  this  District.    Surely  they  would  be  much  better  em- 
ployed in  attending  to  their  domestic  duties  as  mothers, 
sisters,  wives,  and  daughters,  than  in  interfering  with  a 
matter  in  regard  to  which  they  were  entirely  ignorant. 
Mr.  W.  said,  he  believed,  if  the  ladies  and  Sunday  school 
children  would  let  us  alone,  there  would  be  but  few  ab- 
olition petitions.     At  all  events,  the  ladies  and  children 
could  only  be  a  subject  of  ridicule,  and  not  of  alarm,  to 
the  people  of  the  South;  more  especially  would  the 
South  not  be  alarmed  by  a  few  women  and  children, 
when  we  have  this  day  presented  to  us  the  resolutions 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine,  unanimously 
condemning  abolitionism,  i  n  a  manner  admitted  to  be  sat- 
isfactory by  the  Senator  ft'om  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Pasi- 
toh]  himself. 

Mr.  BROWN  observed  that  it  was  with  very  pro- 
found regret  that  he  rose  to  detain  the  Senate  for  a  sin- 
gle moment.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  unexpect- 
ed to  him,  when  he  took  his  seat  this  morning,  than  to 
be  engaged  in  a  discussion  of  this  nature;  and  he  much 
regretted  that  he  was  now  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to 
continue  that  discussion.  The  gentleman  from  Soiith 
Carolina  [Mr.  Calhouh]  said  he  never  voted  to  refer 
petitions  of  this  kind  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  ot 
Columbia,  and  that  no  such  vote  of  his  was  to  be  found 
recorded  on  the  journal.  Mark  the  words,  Mr.  Vrtt^ 
dent,  «« recorded  on  the  journal."  But  there  ^^'^  ""' 
merous  petitions  on  tliis  very  subject,  both  at  the  Is* 
session  and  the  session  before,  that  were  unanimously 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District,  without  o«^ 
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vord  being  heard  from  iny  quarter  in  disapprobation. 
Nov,  he  would  ask,  was  it  probable  that  the  gentleman 
WIS  absent  on  all  these  different  occasions?  Would  it 
be  pretended  for  a  moment  that  when  the  question  wss 
propounded,  **  Shall  these  petitions  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,"  and  no  mem- 
ber  objecting — would  it  be  pretended  for  a  moment, 
vben  such  a  question  was  propounded,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  sanctioned  the  reference  by 
bis  silence,  that  he  did  not  vote  for  it  as  essentially  as  if 
bis  name  had  been  recorded  on  the  Journal?  Indeed, 
(ssid  Mr.  B.,)  the  denial  of  the  Senator  that  any  such 
Tote  of  hia  was  recorded  on  the  journal,  was  a  distinc- 
tion without  a  difference. 

Hit  colleague  [Mr.  Makoum]  had  made  some  remarks 
that  he  (Mr.  B.)  thought,  at  any  rate,  were  pointed 
Vftb  no  little  application  to  himself.  That  gentleman, 
too,  had  discovered  that  it  was  one  of  the  upardonable 
dns  of  a  southern  representative  against  southern  rights 
to  vote  for  the  reception  and  reference  of  petitions  on 
the  subject  of  abolition;  votes,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  had  been  given  from  the  earliest  periods  of  our 
legislative  history,  by  as  high-minded,  chivalrous,  and 
patriotic  republicans  of  the  South — democrats,  if  it 
nited  the  gentleman  better-*as  any  who  now  claimed 
to  be  the  exclusive  advocates  of  southern  rights.  He 
would  venture  to  assert  that  there  was  no  southern  rep- 
resentative, who  took  his  seat  previous  to  the  present 
sesion,  but  had  given  (he  same  vote.  They,  too,  had 
committed  this  unpardonable  sin;  but  the  l)idden  influ- 
ences of  this  mysterious  session  of  1856  had  suddenly 
dJsBohred  the  sleep  in  whicli  they  were  enwrapped;  ana 
they  bad  as  suddenly  discovered  that  it  was  an  outrage 
on  southern  rights  and  southern  honor  to  receive  peti- 
tions of  tlie  same  nature  with  those  they  had  voted  to 
receive  and  refer  again  and  again. 

[Mr.  Maitoux  here  interrupted  Mr.  Baowv,  by  say- 
ing that  he  never  gpive  such  votes.] 

Mr.  Baowv  continued.  He  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  was  not  present  wl»en  abolition  petitions  were 
received,  and  when  the  question  was  propounded, 
••  Shall  the  petitions  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia;*'  and  whether  he  did  not,  by 
making  no  objection  to  the  reception  and  reference, 
give  his  unqualified  acquiescence  to  both? 

[Mr.  Makcum  said  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he 
was  present  on  such  occasions.  ] 

Mr.  Browv  resumed.  But  there  was  one  petition 
tliat  had  been  presented  as  late  as  the  commencement 
of  the  present  session,  when  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Grundt]  moved  to  lay  it  on  the 
table.  He  believed  that  his  colleague  was  in  his  seat 
when  that  motion  was  made,  and  he  did  not  remember 
that  he  made  any  objections  to  it.  His  colleague  had 
thought  proper  to  indulge  in  some  gratuitous  advice 
to  blm  as  to  what  ougitt  to  characterize  the  conduct  of 
a  southern  representative  when  petitions  reflecting  on 
bis  constituents  were  presented.  He  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  gratuitously  giving  his  advice  to  any  one,  much 
less  to  his  colleague;  but,  if  he  was,  he  might  say  to 
him  that  he  who  was  so  ready  to  give  gratuitous  lectures 
to  others  ought  to  learn  first  to  obey  them,  and  that 
very  wholesome  admonition  had  been  given  him  from  a 
highly  respected  source,  wliich  he  would  do  well  ma- 
turely to  consider. 

It  was  said,  both  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
and  by  his  colleague,  that  he  ought  to  have  resisted  the 
reception  of  tliese  petitions,  because  they  were  offensive 
and  indecorous  in  their  language  to  those  whom  he  rep- 
resented. What,  sir,  (said  Mr.  B.,)  petitions  from  wo- 
men, und  a  parcel  of  children! — for  it  had  been  proved 
that  a  large  number  of  these  petitioners  were  women 
and  children.     What,  sir,  (said  Mr.  B.,)  my  high-mind- 


ed and  intelligent  constituents  offended  at  the  impotent 
acts  of  ignorant  and  deluded  minors  and  females.  Sir, 
said  he,  my  constituents  are  possessed  of  a  degree  of  in- 
telligence, gallantry,  and  high-mindedness,  tliat  would 
give  a  different  answer  to  these  ignorant  and  misguided 
petitioners  than  that  proposed  by  my  colleague.  It 
would  be  that  of  silent  contempt. 

Without  going  any  further  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  would   express  it  as  his  solemn  belief,  before 
God  and  the  whole  world,  that  all  this  agitation  and  ex- 
citement on  the  subject  of  abolition  had  not  been  pro* 
duced  by  the  miserable  fanatics,  of  whom  so  much  had 
been  said  that  session,  but  it  had  resulted,  in  part,  from 
the  designs  of  a  more  sagacious  political  party.  For  the 
purpose  of  operating  on  the  South  at  an  important  crisis. 
The  time  at  which  it  had  commei^ced,  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  carried  on,  the  avidity  with  which  it  liad 
been  seized  upon  and  trumpeted  forth  by  the  presses 
of  a  certain  party  at  the  South — all  these  had  produced, 
in  his  mind,  a  conviction  that  it  would  require  a  world 
of  proof  to  shake.     The  time  when  these  incendiary 
publications  were  first  thrown  abroad  in  such  masses 
was   when  the  elections  in  North  Carolina,   Alabama, 
and  Tennessee,  and  shortly  afterwards  in  Georgia,  were 
about  to  commence;  it  was  on  the  eve  of  the  important 
elections  in  those  States  that  these  publications  were 
precipitated  upon  the  South;  and  yet  it  had  been  said 
that  these  incendiaries  were  the  friends  of  the  party  now 
in  power.     What,  sir!     The  friends  of  a  certain  politi- 
cal party  to  deluge  the   South  with   publications  on  a 
subject  of  such  delicacy,  and  so  well  calculated  to  be 
used  by  their  opponents  to  their  disadvantage!  Could 
any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  such  a  supposition^    No, 
sir;  it  was  another  party,  and  far  more  sagacious  and 
calculating  in   their  designs  than  the  deluded  zealots 
who  were  used  to  subserve  their  political  purposes;  and 
what  most  powerfully  corroborated  this  opinion  was  the 
fact  that  the  presses  of  this   party  immediately  seized 
upon    these    incendiary    publications,  so    opportunely 
thrown  out,  and  wielded  them  with  great  force  and  in- 
genuity against  their  opponents.     He  repeated^  that  the 
whole  was  not  a  fanatical  movement,  but  that  it  had  a 
political  party  in  alliance  with  it,  and  shoWn  so  plainly 
to  be  so  by  subsequent  events,  as  hardly  to  need  a  con- 
firmation.    How  then  could  he,  as  a  southern  man,  give 
his  vote  to  deny  the  right  of  petition,  and  sanction  de- 
signs which,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  he  utteriy 
condemned?    How  could  he,  as  a  southern  man,  give 
his  vote  to  uphold  a  deep-laid  party  scheme,  as,  he  be- 
lieved, that  had  been  floating  for  a  time  on  the  tempest- 
uous waves  of  political  excitement,  but  that  was  des- 
tined inevitably  to  subside  into  its  original  insignificance 
with  the  occasion  which  produced  it. 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  B.,)  the  course  I  took  was  dictated  by 
the  highest  considerations  of  public  duty,  and  flowed 
from  a  jealous  regard  of  the  rights  and  honor  of  the 
South,  as  well  as  a  sincere  and  ardent  attachment  to  the 
Union.  It  was  to  aid  in  reprobating  the  attempts  to 
desecrate  the  social  relations  and  domestic  peace  of  the 
South  by  the  introduction  of  this  dangerous  question 
into  her  politics,  creating  an  unreasonable  and  unfound- 
ed jealousy  of  our  northern  fellow-citizens,  and  weaken- 
ing the  bonds  of  this  Union  to  subserve  the  unholy  de- 
signs of  party:  it  was  for  these  reasons  that  he  had  taken 
the  stand  that  he  did.  And  gfratified  he  was  at  the  re- 
sult; for  every  thing  that  had  transpired  on  this  subject 
since  the  commencement  of  the  session  had  only  tended 
to  show  that  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  this  Union 
was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  that  it  rested  on  the  most 
firm  and  abiding  foundations.  These  were  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  take  the  course  he  did.  And  was 
he  to  be  told  that  he  was  recreant  to  the  South,  because 
he  had  done  that  which  had  been  done  on  repeated  oc- 
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casions  by  those  quite  equal  in  intelligence,  patriotism, 
and  chivalrous  southern  feelings,  to  those  who  now 
claimed  to  be  the  exclusive  defenders  of  southern  honor  .^ 
Was  he  to  be  accused  of  dereliction  of  duty  to  the 
South  for  voting  to  receive  petitions  on  the  subject  of 
abolition,  by  those  who  were  present  on  repeated  occa- 
sions, when  such  petitions  were  not  only  unanimously 
received,  but  referred  to  one  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees of  that  body,  without  raising  the  slightest  objection 
to  the  referenced  He  knew  that  the  South  had  too 
much  strength  within  her  own  bosom  to  be;  unnecessa- 
rily alarmed}  and  he  knew  that  she  had  too  much 
intelligence  to  permit  herself  to  be  excited  to  her  own 
injury  by  the  cry  of  wolf!  wolf!  when  there  was  no 
danger. 

Ue  had  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make  these  few 
remarks  principally  in  self-defence.  There  was  nothing 
farther  from  his  intention,  when  he  took  his  seat  this 
morning,  than  to  engage  in  a  discussion  of  this  nature; 
for  he  had  hoped  that  this  spirit  of  evil  omen  had  re- 
ceived its  death  blow,  and  that  it  would  be  no  more  re- 
vived this  session.  Ue  regretted  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  had  thought  proper  on  an  occasion 
like  this,  when  the  resolutions  of  Maine  came  bearing 
the  olive  branch,  to  receive  them,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
peace,  but  in  the  spirit  of  discord. 

Mr.  PRESTON  said  that  three  years  ago,  when  he 
took  his  seat  in  this  body,  a  petition  on  this  subject  was 
presented.  He  was  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of 
the  Senate,  and  looked  round  him  to  see  if  some  one 
more  ezperieucedthan  himself  was  not  going  to  rise,  and 
seing  none,  be  rose  and  made  the  question  of  its  recep- 
tion. But  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  Senate  rose, 
and  said  it  had  been  usual  to  give  petitions  of  that  kind 
a  particular  direction,  where  they  quietly  remained, 
without  being  heard  of  more.  A  Senator  from  Maryland 
said  that  was  the  lion's  den  for  these  petitions.  Ue  was 
willing  they  should  be  laid  on  the  table,  or  despatched  in 
any  other  way,  and  acquiesced.  But  did  not  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bkown]  see  a  different  state 
of  circumstances  now }  The  Quakers  had  said  they  had 
pressed  it  year  after  year  without  interruption,  and  there 
were  more  petitions  presented  this  session  than  had 
been  since  the  commencement  of  this  institution.  If  a 
mischievous  boy  threw  a  cracker  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Sergeant-atarms  trampled  it  out,  it  was  a 
SRiall  matter.  But  when  the  building  was  surrounded 
by  incendiaries,  with  torches  in  their  hands,  were  they 
not  to  be  roused  from  their  lethargy?  He  was  not 
going  to  be  impelled  to  mix  up  this  matter  with  politics, 
which  separated  father  from  son,  and  party  from  coun- 
try, and  mingled  them  in  its  own  vortex.  While  a 
portion  of  them  were  alarmetl,  while  they  counted  by 
hundreds  and  by  thousands  what  used  to  be  units,  phi- 
losophy taught  them  distrust  on  both  sides.  While 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Baowir]  says 
party  feelings  on  our  side  have  induced  this  alarm,  let  us 
say  party  may  have  its  influence  on  his  side.  He  (Mr. 
p.)  entreated  gentlemen,  when  they  called  them  alarm- 
ists, to  bear  in  mind  that  there  was  another  party  saying 
peace!  peace!  where  there  was  no  peace.  Which  was 
the  safe  side,  to  magnify  or  diminish  the  danger?  Were 
they  to  fold  their  arms,  and  wait  till  the  presidential 
election  was  over?  They  might  then  find  a  storm  too 
violent  to  resist.  He  did  not  say  whether  party  had 
been  mixed  up  with  this  matter.  But  it  was  said  they 
had  falsely  raised  the  cry  of  wolf!  wolf!  The  shep- 
herd'a  boy  cried  wolf!  wolf!  when  the  shepherd  was 
asleep,  and  the  wolf  came! 

Mr.  RUGGI.ES  remarked,  that  in  presenting  to  the 
Senate  resolutions  which  had  been  so  cordially  approved 
by  the  Senators  from  the  South,  he  had  not  expected 
that  a  debate  would  have  ensued,  characterized  as  this 


had  been.  The  sentiments  and  opinions  contained '■ 
those  resolutions,  he  had  supposed,  would  be  conoli' 
tory  to  southern  feeling,  and  they  had  been  vamlj  im- 
proved from  that  quarter.  One  of  the  roolutioRS  » 
serted  that  all  public  discussion  of  tliequfstioDofilaTm 
had  been  arrested  and  suppressed  in  Mainebyadeodtd 
expression  of  public  disapprobation.  GenllcmeB  i^ 
they  heartily  approve  of  these  resolutions,  sod  be  re- 
gretted that  they  had  not  on  this  occasion  given  ipm- 
tical  illustration  of  the  sincerity  whidi  be  bad  ne 
doubt  they  felt,  in  expressing  their  approval  of  Ibea^ 
pression  of  such  discusi>ions.  The  circuimtwce  d 
their  having  passed  without  any  exciting  and  iptitif 
debate,  he  had  ventured,  with  great  deferencr,  to  c» 
mend  to  favorable  consideration.  Ue  said  that  he  b» 
self  had  been  so  favorably  impressed  with  it  tsiaQ' 
ample,  that  he  should  follow  it  on  this  occasion,  byi^ 
staining  from  any  discussion  of  the  matter,  and  tboiii 
move  that  the  resolutions  be  printed,  and  hoped  ikc 
question  would  be  permitted  to  be  taken  without  fuitkff 
debate. 

The  resolutions  were  then  laid  upon  the  table  afidt* 
dered  to  be  printed. 

GRANT  OP  LAND  TO  MISSOURI. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  lbeb3 
granting  a  certain  quantity  of  land  to  the  State  of  Vfr 
souri  for  internal  improvements. 

Mr.  BENTON  explained  the  object  of  Uiebill.  Ik 
principle,  he  said,  cojitained  in  this  bill,  liad  beenntei 
for  in  the  general  land  bill,  distributing  the  procndi' 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the  States.  Indaff> 
ing  it  up,  however,  he  had  only  provided  for  the  Ss* 
of  Missouri;  and  those  gentlemen  representing  ** 
States  that  had  not  received  any  donations  for  p<dic 
works,  might  now  offer  amendments  to  provide  fir 
them;  while  those  representing  States  that  had  rtctini 
grants  might  move  to  amend  it,  by  adding  grants  itf  a 
much  as  would  make,  together  with  what  they  had  ft- 
ceived,  the  same  number  of  acres  as  was  granted  to  Ifs- 
souri  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  WALKER  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  inKHii( 
a  grant  of  500,000  acres;  and,  on  Mr.  NICHOLAS'S  m- 
ing  to  insert  a  like  grant  for  the  State  of  Lwui* 
accepted  the  motion  as  a  modification  of  his  amenJiBC^ 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  then  moved  to  amend  die  b« 
by  inserting  a  g^nt  of  so  much  to  each  of  the  ^^^ 
Alabama,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  as  would  make,  vA 
what  the  said  States  bad  already  received«  500,iXWtft» 
each. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  EWING. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN  felt  little  interest  in  theqiW* 
involved  in  the  discussion  between  the  gentleman  «Jf 
Missouri  [Mr.  Uxstton]  and  t,|ie  gentleman  f«*»0"J 
[Mr.  Ewixo]  as  to  who  had  received  the  moitof** 
public  lands.  For  his  part,  he  was  satisfied  the  Stt»" 
Ohio  had  received  enough.  If  it  was  unjust  to  p** 
these  lands  to  Ohio,  he  did  not  Ceel  bound  tofallo*<9 
that  injustice  in  regard  toother  States.  He  hid  i* 
to  state,  so  that  he  might  not  be  misunderstood,  that  K 
would  vote  for  these  amendments,  and  after  that  ^^ 
would  vote  against  the  whole  bill.  Ue  regarded  it  «• 
act  of  the  most  flagrant  injustice,  and  partul  kg«*^ 
If  it  were  termed  liberality  to  the  new  States,  '**"* 
justice  to  the  old  ones.  He  was  constrained,  by  »<* 
of  justice  to  the  old  States,  to  place  himself  in  opj» 
tion  to  the  whole  bill.  What  had  these  new  Ststw  *« 
to  merit  such  liberality  on  the  part  of  Ihegenci*  G^ 
ernment,  except  encountering  the  difficulties  ^^'^'JJJ 
a  new  State  >  There  was  not  one  half  the  <^'*5j!2l 
settling  them  that  were  encountered  in  the  scttfciK* 
Kentucky.  In  fact,  Kentucky  and  TennesKC  «»«<» 
pioneers  to  the  settlement  of  the  new  Slates.   Viw 
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■ere  miter  of  fiivor  could  justify  the  Senate  in  goinfr  on 
whh  these  partial  gr^T^nts,  he  must  oppose  them.  And 
oatil  a  proper  disposition  should  be  manifested  towards 
the  old  States,  as  well  aa  the  new  ones,  he  should  vote 

I^DSt  it. 

ifr.  CLAY  presumed  there  was  no  intention,  on  the 
pwtrf  the  Senate,  to  pass  this  bill,  cither  as  ori|»inaUy 
Rported  or  in  any  shape  the  amendments  mig^t  present 
iti  and,  presuming^  that  it  would  be  rejected  on  its  third 
rodin^,  he  thought  it  would  prevent  delay  to  take  the 
queation  as  to  the  final  disposition  of  it  at  once.  He 
(kerefore  moved  that  it  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Mr.  BENTON  said  he  had  been  treated  in  a  manner 
wich  outraged  all  the  rules  and  the  courtesies  of  par- 
MBcnlary  proceeding;  his  own  bill  had  been  taken  away 
wwi  bim  and  put  into  another,  which  he  detested,  and 
^ost  which  he  voted,  and  thus  voted  against  his  own. 
He  had  borne  this  treatment  for  years,  but  he  should  bear 
<  no  longer  without  availing  himself  of  every  motion  and 
•i«Tery  effort  known  to  the  rules  of  the  House  to  cor- 
rect the  wrong  which  had  been  done  him.  Four  or  five 
]WMjp>  he  brought  in  this  bill  to  grant  to  Missouri 
*»,000  acres  of  land,  for  the  purpose  of  internal  im- 
prwemcnt.  it  was  only  half  the  qtiantity  which  had 
jeen  granted  to  Ohio  for  stmHar  purposes.  The  bill 
Md  been  favorably  considered  by  the  Senate,  and  was 
wocredto  a  third  reading.  In  this  state  the  Senator 
wo  Kentucky  [\lr.  Clay]  had  got  it  incorporated  in 
BB  dtttnbution  bill,  where  he  (Mr.  B.)  had  to  vote 
g»Mtit,  and  where  it  had  shared  the  fate  of  that  bill, 
f  TTi*****^  with  it.  It  was  now  in  the  same  distribu- 
J»n  biU,  and  must  share  its  fate  a  second  time,  be  that 
|w.  vhat  it  may.  Certainly  he  (Mr.  B.)  w^uld  vote 
Jfwnst  It  for  ever  in  that  bill;  and  it  was  nearly  certain, 
»^j  ^^**  **^e  President's  messages,  that  it  would  be  ve- 
wd»ga,n,  even  if  it  passed  Congress. 

Mr.  B.  said  his  bill  had  a  right  to  stand  or  fall  upon 
":?*"  pcrits.  It  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  fate 
wtne  distribution  bill,  and  would  have  none  of  the  main 
«V«'ons  of  that  bill  to  encounter.  It  had  repeatedly 
Jilted  the  vote  of  majorities  while  in  that  bill,  and  he 
PJttttined  would  receive  the  vote  of  majorities  again. 
»w  gentleman  frpm  Kentucky  nearest  to  him  [Mr.  Crit- 
"»»«5J  might  consistently  vote  against  it,  ashe  intima- 
^'" '"Mention  to  do,  for  he  had  never  voted  for  it  in 
"««her  bill,  but  the  case  was  different  with  the  Sena- 

bVh  'S?*  ^*^'*°'  f  *•*■•  Ewiso;]  ht  had  voted  for  it  often 
"Redistribution  bill,  and  might  vote  against  it  by  itself, 
""  justify  himself  as  he  couldfor  the  contradiction.  It 
V?  perfectly  immaterial  to  him  (Mr.B.)  what  the  plea 
rwiT^  ^^°"  was.  He  knew  that  the  grant  was  either 
,£*l.®'' wrong;  if  wrong,  it  ought  not  to  be  voted  for  in 
w  distribution  bill;  if  right,  it  ought  not  to  be  rejected 
'»«» own  bill.        »        6    »         6  ^ 

TidLt^  ^***>^e  proceedings,  he  said,  had  been  not  only  a 
nJ*f  **'  parliamentary  rules  and  proprieties  in  re- 
ject to  him,  but  an  injury  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  and 


the 


•es  that,  an  insult  to  her.   That  State  wished  to  have 


that^nil^*  she  was  entitled  to  it,  upon  the  same  principle 

400  o2i*^  had  received  a  million  of  acres,  Alabama 
jUOP,  and  Illinois  and  Indiana  nearly  half  a  million 

the  R  ^^*"  ^^^  ^**  entitled  to,  and  the  Legislature  of 
State  had  passed  resolutions  claiming  the  grant,  and 

^  also  passed  resolutions  against  the  hind  distribution 

'•    In  this  State  of  the  question,  it  was  not  only  a 

rong,  but  it  was  an  insult  to  the  State  to  take  the  grant 

*nich  she  had  asked  for,  and  put  it  into  a  bill  which  had 
efivcd  a  veto,  and  would  almost  certainly  receive  it 

1^'"*  and  against  which  she  had  instructed  her  delega- 

ih  ii!?  ^**^*'  **^  *^'"*  "y  *®  **®^»  *"  effect,  that  she 

WW  *****  *^*^®  ***®  grant  she  applied  for,  unless  she 

^iQ  take  also  what  she  objected  toj  and  it  was  laying 

^^  Senators  under  the  necessity  of  voting  against  a  grant 
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to  their  own  State.  This  had  happened.  He  had  voted 
against  the  grant  himself,  when  found  in  the  land  bill  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Clat,]  and  the  news- 
papers of  a  certain  party  had  taken  great  pains  to 
emblazon  that  vote;  but  the  intelligent  and  high-spirited 
people  of  Missouri  sustained  him  in  his  course,  and  were 
indignant  at  the  outrage  to  herself,  and  the  trick  upon 
her  Senator. 

Another  feature  of  this  case  Mr.  B.  would  mention. 
His  bill  had  been  buried  in  the  Land  Committee  of 
1833-*34,  for  seven  months.  He  brought  it  in  as  soon 
as  Congress  met;  it  went  to  the  Public  Land  Committee, 
and  it  remained  there  till  the  end  of  the  session  in  June, 
and  was  then  returned  among  the  unconsidered  business 
of  the  committee.  [Here  Mr.  B.  inquired  of  the  Secre- 
tary who  composed  that  committee?  The  Secretary  gave 
him  the  list  of  the  names.  He  read  some  of  them— Mr. 
Poindexter,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  McKean,  &c.]  He  said  that 
a  member  of  the  committee  told  him  be  had  never  heard 
of  it  in  committee;  and  when  at  the  end  of  the  session 
his  bill  was  returned  among  the  unconsidered  business 
of  the  committee,  he  had  called  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact,  by  way  of  showing  how  his  bill  had 
been  treated,  and  he  had  also  sent  an  attesUtion  of  the 
fact  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  to  be  shown  to  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly.  Thus  had  he  been 
treated,  and  not  himself  only,  but  the  State  whose  Sena* 
tor  he  was,  a^  whose  interests  were  thus  trampled  upon« 
For  several  years  he  had  annually  brought  in  this  bill. 
It  was  now  before  the  Senate  again,  and  in  a  duplicate 
form.  It  was  in  a  bill  by  itself,  and  it  was  also  in  the 
land  distribution  bill.  In  the  latter  bill  it  could  neveif 
pass;  in  the  bill  by  itself  it  might  pass,  and  ceruini/ 
would,  unless  the  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  those  re- 
fusing to  vote  for  it  in  one  bill  and  voting  for  it  in  an- 
other. The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ewiho]  intended* 
to  exhibit  that  spectacle  for  one,  but  he  knew  of  no 
others,  and  presumed  that  the  majority  of  those  who 
voted  for  it  in  one  bill  would  do  it  in  the  other;  as  right 
was  right,  whether  it  was  found  in  this  bill  or  in  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Clay.] 

Mr.  B.  said  that  six  of  the  new  States  were  interested 
in  the  bill.  They  all  claimed  g^nts  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  Ohib  has  obtained  hers.  Ohio  had  received  a 
million  and  six  thousand  acres  for  internal  improvement. 
This  quantity  was  stated  to  him  in  writing  by  the  late 
Commissioner  of  the  Land  Ofiioe,  (Mr.  Hay  ward.) 
Missouri,  Mississippi,  and  I^ouisiana,  had  received  noth- 
ing; Alabama,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  had  received  less 
than  half  a  million  each;  and  his  bill  proposed  that  each 
of  these  iix  States  should  receive  half  as  much  as  Ohio. 
The  application  was  moderate,  for  they  might  well  de- 
mand the  same  quantity  that  Ohio  had  received.  All 
of  them  had  the  same  interest  in  the  issue  of  his  motion; 
for  all  these  grants  had  been  seized  upon,  and  crammed 
into  the  distribution  bill,  to  swell  the  mass  of  temptation 
which  that  bill  held  out;  they  had  all  been  vetoed  in  that 
bill,  and  would,  judging  from  the  President's  messages^ 
be  vetoed  again,  if  kept  in  it.  They  should  ftll.go  in  a 
bill  by  themselves.  They  were  in  a  bill  by  themselves 
before  they  were  ingulpbed  in  the  maw  of  the  distribu- 
tion bill.  They  had  been  in  that  maw  about  as  many 
years  as  Jonah  was  days  in  the  whale's  belly;  and  he  now 
meant  to  get  them  out  of  it;  and  must  appeal  to  the 
justice  of  the  Senate — it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
made  such  an  appeal — he  must  appeal  to  their  justice  to 
restore  him  his  bill,  and  let  it  stand  or  fall  upon  its  own 
merits. 

Mr.  EWING,  of  Ohio,  said  there  was  a  slight  difference 
between  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Bsktoit,]  and 
himself.  He  had  combined  the  amount  of  lands  given 
to  Ohio  with  grants  for  colleges  and  salt  reserva- 
tions. 
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alone.] 

Then,  said  Mr.  E.,  he  is  mistaken  as  to  the  amount. 
He  [Mr.  Beictor]  asked  whether  We  intend  to  vote  in 
good  faith.  I  do  not,  said  Mr.  E.,  vote  in  good  faith  or 
bad  faith  for  any  particular  State.  I  vote  in  good  faith 
for  what  1  believe  to  be  the  benefit  of  all  the  States. 

Mr.  PORTER  would  vote  for  both  the  amendments 
and  the  bill  with  the  same  readiness  that  he  would  vote 
for  the  general  land  bill,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  Louisiana 
and  all  the  new  States.  He  should  also  vote  for  the 
general  land  bill,  for  the  surplus  revenue  had  so  increas- 
ed that  he  saw  no  other  way  of  getting  rid  of  it  on  fair 
principles.  He  should  vote  for  the  grant  to  the  State 
of  Missouri  with  other  new  States,  as  a  general  clause. 
He  thought  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bxhtoh] 
entirely  too  sensitive  about  the  course  his  bill  had  taken; 
there  might  be  good  reasons  why  Senators  from  old 
States  refuse  to  vote  for  it  now,  and  were  willing  to 
vote  for  it  in  the  general  land  bill. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  inquired  whether  the  principles  con- 
tained in  this  bill  were  not  contained  in  the  bill  of  the 
flame  nature  introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WALKER  replied  that  the  equalising  principle 
was. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  that  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  had  been  referred  to  a  select 
committee,  and  they  ought  at  least  to  wait  (or  the  report 
of  that  committee,  before  they  proceeded  fumter  with  this 
bill.     He  would  move,  therefore,  to  lay  it  on  the  table. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  this  motion,  and  it 
was  decided  in  the  affirmative:  Yeas  26,  nays  8,  as 
follows: 

Tbas — Messrs.  Brown,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Crittenden, 
Cuthbert,  Davis,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Golaborough,  Grundy, 
Hendricks,  Hill,  Hubbard,  Kent,  King  of  Alabama, 
King  of  Georgia,  Knight,  McKean,  Naudain,  Niles, 
Prentiss,  Preston,  Robbins,  Shepley,  Swift,  Tomllnson, 
While— 26. 

Nats — Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Linn,  Nicholas,  Porter, 
Robinson,  Ruggles,  Walker — 8. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  WHITE,  the  Senate  then  proceed- 
ed to  the  consideration  of  executive  business;  after  which 
it  adjourned  to  Monday.  • 


MovDAT,  Apkil  11. 
DUTIES  ON  WINES. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  re- 
ported a  bill  to  suspend  so  much  of  the  act  imposing 
discriminating  duties  as  applies  to  the  Portuguese  islands, 
and  to  reduce  the  duties  on  wines. 

Mr.  DAVIS  made  a  motion  that  the  bill  should  be 
passed  through  its  first  and  second  reading  at  this  time, 
giving,  as  the  reason  which  operated  on  him  to  submit 
the  proposition,  the  fact  that  it  was  extremely  desirable 
to  cherish  the  trade  with  Portugal,  who  took  from  us 
a  large  quantity  of  our  lumber,  staves,  fish,  cotton, 
flour,  and  tobacco.  The  President  had  been  urged  to 
abolish  the  discriminating  duties  in  this  case,  by  proclama- 
tion, and  thus  to  put  our  trade  with  Portugal  on  the 
same  footing  with  that  of  Great  Britain;  and  this  arrange- 
ment with  Portugal  ought  to  have  been  made  lone  ago. 
The  duties  on  wines  might  be  diminished  one  half  with- 
out producing  any  injury  to  the  revenue,  any  encroach- 
ment on  the  principles  of  the  compromise  act,  or  any 
discouragement  to  our  industry.  It  was  unanimously  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee,  and  he  hoped  would  be 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  time,  and  considered  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole;  when. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  KNIGHT,  the  bill  was  so  amended 


as  to  make  the  reduction  take  date  from  and  after  the 
••30th  day  of  June,"  instead  of  «•  let  day  of  July.'' 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading. 

WISCONSIN  TERRITORY. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  mmendAenfa 
made  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  tc 
establish  a  territorial  Government  in  Wisconsin. 
.  Mr.  CJtITTENDEN  moved  to  disagree  to  the  first 
amendment  of  the  House,  which  reduces  the  salary  ol 
the  Governor,  and,  after  some  brief  remarks  from  Mr. 
CLAYTON,  Mr.  KING  of  Alabama,  Mr.  GRONDT, 
and  Mr.  BENTON,  the  motion  was  agreed  to:  Yeas  18^ 
nays  11. 

Mr.  EWING,  of  Ohio,  moved  to  annend  the  third 
amendment  of  the  House,  which  appropriates  #20,000 
for  the  public  buildings,  by  striking  out  twenty,  and  in- 
serting ten,  but  the  amendment  was  negatived. 

The  other  amendments  of  the  House  were  then  con- 
curred in. 

INCENDIARY  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  special 
order,  being  the  bill  prohibiting  deputy  postma&ten 
from  receiving  or  transmitting  throu^i  the  mail,  to  any 
State,  Territory,  or  District,  certain  papers  therein 
mentioned,  the  circulation  of  which,  by  the  laws  of  ttid 
State,  Territory,  or  District,  may  be  prohibited,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Georgia,  rose  and  said  he  had  intended 
to  s.iy  something  upon  the  subject  before  the  questioo 
was  taken  on  engrossing  the  bill,  and,  as  the  Senator 
from  Carolina  so  wished  it,  he  would  as  soon  say  it  then 
as  at  any  other  time.  He  should  support  and  vote  for 
the  bill;  and  if  the  chairman  of  the  committee  had  been 
content  to  report  the  bill  without  his  reasons  for  it,  no 
discussion  would  have  arisen  between  them  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  bill  or  the  bill  itself.  But  as  his  support  of 
the  bill  might  be  taken  as  an  implied  assent  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  report,  he  must  say  enough  to  set  himself 
right  on  that  point. 

He  said  before  and  since  the  President  had  recom- 
mended the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  Cong^res^ 
he  had  thought  the  subject  was  clear  of  all  constitu- 
tional diflicurties.  He  did  not  recollect  to  have  heird 
the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject 
seriously  doubted  until  the  President  had  made  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  in  his  message.  That  there  were 
difiiculiies  in  the  details  of  legislation  necessary  ^  f>'l^ 
upon  the  mischief  complained  of,  had  been  anticipated 
by  many. 

But  (Mr.  K.  said)  positions  had  been  assumed  aiM 
principles  insisted  upon  by  the  Senator  from  Carolii»« 
not  only  inconsistent  with  the  bill  reported,  but,  he 
thought,  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself,  and  which,  if  esUblished  and  carried  into 
practice,  must  hastily  end  in  its  dissolution.  He  did  not 
believe  the  Government  could  stand  a  twelvemonth  it 
we  were  to  establish  as  a  fundamental  principle  that 
principle  of  permanent  necessity  for  a  collision  be- 
tween the  State  and  general  Governments  which  w 
thought  might  be  deduced  from  the  principles  of  the 
Senator  from  Carolina,  as  laid  down  in  bis  ^V^' 
What  were  these  positions?  Why,  it  was  insisted  ttet 
Congress  had  no  power  so  to  modify  its  laws  under  tpe 
Post  Office  power  as  to  refuse  to  transmit  matlw  in- 
tended to  abolish  slavery  in  the  slaveholding  States; 
because,  f 

1st.  Such  legislation  would  abridge  the  freedom  oi 
the  press;  and 

2d.  Because  such  legislation  by  Congress  wwud  as* 
sume  a  power  fatal  to  the  rights  of' the  States. 
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He  tboug^ht  the  second  objection  tlie  most  extraordina- 
ly  of  the  two,  but  would  notice  them  in  the  order  in 
vliich  they  hud  been  treated  in  the  report. 

He  said  it  was  right,  however,  in  the  first  place,  upon 
all  constitutional  questions,  for  a  correct  understanding 
of  the  subject,  that  we  should  consider  the  extent  of  the 
powers  granted  to  this  Government;  and  then  make  on 
analysb  or  classification  oF  the  powers,  in  reference  to 
the  object  or  the  grant.  We  had  then  only  to  establish 
a  reasonable  and  proper  connexion  between  the  objects 
of  the  grant  and  the  objects  of  the  legislation  proposed, 
and  we  had  the  power  required. 

It  would  be  admitted  that  the  Government  of  the 
Union  was  a  Government  of  limited  powers.  It  was 
established  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  part, 
and  principally  for  the  control  and  enjoyment  of  such 
rights  and  interests  as  experience  had  taught  them  they 
conid  best  enjoy  in  common.  But  whilst  established  in 
part  for  this  purpose,  it  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  much 
the  object  of  the  national  association  to  add  additional 
•ecarities  to  the  independent  enjoyment  of  the  separate 
lights  of  the  States,  as  such,  as  it  was  to  concentrate  the 
powers  of  the  whole  for  certain  national  purposes. 

Under  the  State  Governments,  the  people  enjoyed 
their  nearest  and  dearest  rights.  >  The  whole  system  of 
their  domestic  economy  was  protected  and  regulated 
onder  these  jurisdictions.  They  surrendered  none  of 
these  rights,  of  a  purely  local  character,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  added 
additional  securities  to  them  by  force  and  virtue  of  the 
national  association.  There  were  many  instances  of  this; 
bat  the  most  appropriate,  and  enough  for  his  purpose, 
was  the  right  of  the  slaveholder  to  reclaim  his  fugitive 
slave  on  every  foot  of  the  territory  of  the  Union.  This 
was  a  State  right  not  previously  possessed,  and  which 
the  slaveholders  acquired  by  virtue  of  the  constitution 
itself;  and  the  slaveholder  had  a  constitutional  right  to 
the  whole  power,  moral  and  physical,  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  it.  He  referred  to  this  only  to  show 
that,  under  our  system,  the  action  of  the  general  Gov- 
ernment should  have  reference  to  State  rights,  when 
those  rights  were  recognised  in  the  constitution,  and 
secured  by  it. 

It  was  unnecessary  (Mr.  K.  said)  to  refer  to  the  powers 
of  a  purely  national  character;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  both 
Governments,  State  and  federal,  were  established  by  the 
people  for  their  own  purposes.  These  purposes  were 
not  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  never  could  be 
made  so  under  a  correct  administration  of  both  Govern- 
ments. And  it  was  as  much  our  duty,  in  legislating  un- 
der the  constitution,  to  legislate  in  reference  to  the 
local  and  peculiar  rights  of  the  States,  when  those  rights 
were  recognised  in  the  constitution  itself,  and  by  the 
constitution  secured  to  the  States,  as  it  was  so  to  legis- 
bte  as  to  secure  the  objects  of  the  Government  when 
purely  national. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States,  he  said,  like 
every  other  instrument,  should  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and 
so  construed  as  to  make  every  clause  effectual,  and  give 
consistency  to  all  its  parts,  and  this  without  bringing  the 
action  of  the  Government  under  one  clause  into  collision 
with  its  action  under  another. 

The  President,  then,  had  recommended  Congress  to 
pass  a  law  so  regulating  the  action  of  the  Government 
under  the  Post  Office  power  as  to  withhold  the  agency 
of  the  mail  in  the  transmission  of  certain  matter,  the 
acknowledged  object  and  evident  design  of  which  was 
the  destruction  or  an  interest  recognised  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  by  the  constitution  secured  to  the  States. 

Under  what  classification  of  powers  did  such  legisla- 
tion fall?  Mr.  Madison,  in  his  classification  of  powers 
gnnted  to  the  general  Government,  had  spoken  first  of 
Uie  powers  to  secure  the  country  against  foreign  danger; 


secondly,  for  the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce;  and, 
thirdly,  of  the  important  and  extensive  class  **  for  the 
maintenance  of  harmony,  and  a  proper  intercourse^ 
among  the  States."  What  (inquired  Mr.  K.)  are  the 
specific  powers  making  up  this  class .^  It  was  unneces- 
sary to  enumerate  all  of  them;  the  most  obvious  would 
occur  to  all.  They  were  also  enumerated  by  Mr.  Madi- 
son; and  besides  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  several  States,  and  others,  was  to  be  found  the 
power  *<to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads."  The 
power  *<to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads"  was 
then  a  power  belonging  to  that  class  given  to  the  Gov- 
ernment '*  for  the  maintenance  of  harmony,  and  a  prop- 
er intercourse  among  the  States."  It  was,  of  course, 
auxiliary  to  every  other  power  belonging  to  this  class, 
but  could  not  be  made  inconsistent  with  any  of  theip. 
The  power  was  granted  in  a  general  and  simple  form;  it 
was  not  stated  what  we  should  carry  by  mail,  or  what 
we  should  not  carry.  This  was  left  to  be  limited  only 
by  the  purposes  of  the  grant,  and  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  other  provisions  of  the  constitution.  With  this  limi- 
tation, like  every  other  general  grant,  it  was  submitted 
to  the  discretion  of  Congress,  who  have  power  <*to  pass 
all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  execution 
the  powers  gjranted"  in  the  constitution. 

Mr.  K.  then  asked  if  the  existing  laws,  which  autho- 
rized the  transmission  by  mail  of  abolition  papers  from 
the  non-slaveholding  to  the  slaveholding  States,  were 
laws  *'  necessary  and  proper"  for  the  maintenance  of 
harmony,  and  a  proper  intercourse  among  the  States?" 
Were  they  necessary  and  proper  for  the  preservation  of 
an  interest  they  were  intended  and  obviously  calculated 
to  destroy?    No;  they  were  unnecessary  and  improper 
for  this  or  any  other  constitutional  purpose.     And  yet  it 
was  said  by  the  Senator  from  Carolina  that  we  had  no 
independent  power  to  modify  or  repeal  them;  we  were 
under  the  strange  necessity  of  doing  wrong,  until  the 
States  might  meet,  and  legislate,  and  compel  us  to  do 
right;  thereby  creating  a  fundamental  necessity  for  a 
collision  between  the  two  Governments.     Why,  (said 
Mr.  K.,)  so  far  from  being  compelled  to  carry  these  abo- 
lition papers,  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  we  have  no 
power  to  carry  them.    This  resulted  (he  said)  from  the 
acknowledged  right  of  the  States  to  stop  them.    All  ad- 
mitted this  right  in  the  States;  and  upon  what  principle 
was  it?    It  was  simply  on  the  principle  that  the  circula- 
tion of  such  matter  was  not  necessary  for  national  pur- 
poses, and  was  inconsistent  with .  the  rights  which  be- 
longed exclusively  to  the  slaveholding  States.     If  we 
had  a  right  to  send  them,  the  States  had  no  right  to  stop 
them.    In  sending  these  papers  by  our  laws,  we  assu- 
med the  right  to  send  them.  This  assumption  was  either 
right,  or  it  was  wrong.   If  right,  the  States  had  no  right 
to  interfere  with  us;  and  if  wrong,  we  should  give  them 
no  occasion  to  do  so.     Rights  (he  said)  might  be  co-ex- 
istent and  concurrent;  but  they  could  never  be  co-exist- 
ent and  inconsistent.     Having  no  right,  then,  to  use  any 
means  inconsistent  with  the  acknowledged  rights  of  the 
States,  we  could  not  be  compelled  to  do  so  througii  the 
Post  Office  power,  which  was  limited  by  the  purposes  of 
the  grant,  and  should  be  carried   into  effect  by  laws 
**  necessary  and  proper"  to  eff*ect  the  purposes   for 
which  the  power  was  granted,  and  not  to  eff*ect  purpo- 
ses for  which  the  power  was  not  granted.     If  these  po- 
sitions were  true,  it  was  plain  that  Congress  had  a  right 
to  regulate  its  own  action  under  its  own  power,  with  a 
due  regard  to  those  rights  of  the  States  recognised  In 
the  constitution,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  do  so. 

Mr.  K.»  afler  laying  down  these  general  principles, 
proceeded  to  notice  the  specific  objections.  The  first 
(he  said)  was,  that  any  modification '  of  our  laws,  pre- 
venting the  circulation  through  the  mail  of  abolition 
matter,  would  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press.     And 
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where  did  gentlemen,  under  this  sacred  right  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  obtain   for  the  abolitionists  the 
right  to  use  this  Government  as  an  involuntary  instrument 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  slaveholdtng  States? 
They  claimed  it  under  the  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  provides  that  '*  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  estal}lishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble  and  petition  the  Governi;nent  for 
a  redress  of  grievances."    Now,  (said  Mr.  K.,)  those 
who  have  been  here  during  the  session  must  feel  some- 
what astonished  at  the  awful  respect  which  is  paid  by 
the  Senator  from  Carolina  to  one  right  secured  by  this 
amendment,  when  they  recollect  the  unceremonious 
manner  in  which  be  treated  another,  expressly  secured 
in  the  same  article.     It  would  be  seen  (he  said)  that 
this  was  the  same  article  in  which  the  right  of  petition 
was  expressly  secured  to  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best 
citizens,  and  to  petition  for  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best 
objects.     And  yet  the  Senator  bad  refused  to  receive 
petitions  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  had  agitated  the 
pountry  for  months,  bj  making  war  on  a  parcel  of  wo- 
men and  children,  disappointed  old  maids,  and  boarding- 
school  misses;  the  former  class  having  perhaps  lost  all 
sympathies  with  the  world,  and  the  latter  not  having 
learnt  any  thing  about  it.     These  petitioners,  such  as 
they  were,  were  not  permitted,  under  an  express  right, 
to  ask  Congress  in  its  discretion  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  whilst  the  same  Senator,  under  (he 
same  clause,  looked  beyond  the  constitution  for  a  re- 
mote implication,  to  secure  to  the  same  persons  the  ac- 
tive and  efficient  agency  of  the  Government  to  abolish 
slavery  in  all  the  slavehokling  States. 

He  said,  although  the  Senator  had  been  long  a  politi- 
cian, he  seemed  very  subject  to  the  emotion  of  astonish- 
ment during  the  present  session,  and  on  one  or  two  oc- 
casions had  expressed  astonishment  at  him,  (Mr.  K.) 
As  for  himself,  however,  only  a  few  yefars  in  politics,  he 
had  already  ceased  to  become  astonished  at  any  thing, 
or  he  should  be  amazed  at  the  different  po&itions  assu- 
med by  the  Senator  on  this  same  amendmenyorilie  con- 
stitution. 

By  petitioning  Congress  (he  said)  the  petitioners 
could  do  no  harm,  unless  Congress  did  it  for  them. 
They  gave  us  notice  of  their  existence  and  designs  in 
the  least  dangerous  way,  unless  we  made  it  dangerous. 
No  one  ever  intimated  that  to  refuse  to  receive  these 
petitions  would  diminish  the  number  of  abolitionists;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  well  known  it  would  increase  them; 
and  whilst  they  were  in  the  country  plotting  mischief, 
he  wished  to  know  who  they  were,  where  they  were, 
and  what  were  their  views  and  designs.  All  insisted 
this  was  important  information  for  the  South;  and  as  a 
southern  man,  if  he  had  his  wishes,  he  would  like  for 
every  abolitionist,  man,  woman,  and  child,  in  the  United 
States,  to  petition  Congress  on  the  subject.  If  he  could 
only  be  assured  that  their  petitions  would  be  prudently 
treated.  These  petitions  not  only  gave  us  the  sentiments 
and  designs  of  these  people,  and  showed  us  where  they 
lived,  but  kept  the  South  advised  of  the  feelings  of  Con- 
gress on  the  subject,  which  was  all-important  to  that 
section  of  country.  With  such  admonition,  the  South 
could  never  be  taken  by  surprise.  In  every  view  of  the 
subject,  even  on  the  score  of  expediency,  the  more  he 
had  reflected  the  better  was  he  satisfied  with  the  course 
he  had  proposed  on  the  right  of  petition.  Something 
was  gained  by  receiving,  and  certainly  nothing  lost  by 
it.  He  was  led  to  this  short  digression,  (he  said,)  upon 
a  motion  long  since  disposed  of,  in  consequence  of  the 
subject  having  been  revived  by  the  Senator,  [Mr.  Cal- 
uouv,]  who  had  again  cast  censure  on  those  who  had 
voted  against  his  motion  not  to  receive  petitions. 


Mr.  K.  then  returned  to  the  first  position  in  the  re 
port,  and  asked,  what  was  the  freedom  of  the  press' 
How  was  it  secured^    For  what  purposes,  sikI  to  whom 
The  security  provided  for  the  freedom  of  the  press  was 
by  a  restriction  on  the  national  Legislature,  intended  U 
prevent  any  active  interference  with  that  right,  as  it  ex 
isted  in  the  States  at  the  time  the  constitution  was  adopt 
ed.     The  provision  was  only  declaratory  of  a  pre-exist 
ing  right,  accompanied  by  an   engagement  not  to  dis 
turb  it.     That  freedom  consisted   in    the  ric^ht  to  pris 
and  publish  whatever  might  be  permitted  hy  the  lawi 
of  the  State,    whose  citizens  insisted  upon  the   right 
The  privilege  was  a  reserved  one,  and  could  not  be  dis 
turbed  within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  any  State,  bj 
any  active    interference  of  the    general    Governmeni 
whatever.     But  as  the  right  was  a  State  right,  as  th< 
privilege  was  a  local  one,  (and  so  acknowledged  in  tin 
report,)  il  could  not  be  extended  by  expression  or  int 
plication,  or  by  State  or  national  agency,  unless  some 
paramount  constitutional  purpose  required  it.     Did  aoy 
such  paramount  constitutional  purpose  require  the  exten- 
sion here?  He  thought  not.  The  right,  like  every  otbei 
constitutional  right,  must  be  reconciled  with  other  con- 
stitutional  rights  secured  to  the  citizen  in   the  same  in- 
slrument.     Most  of  the  States,  be  believed,   had  similar 
provisions  in  their  own  constitutions  for  the  protectioa 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press.     And  yet  it  iiad  never  been 
seriously,  or  at  any  rate  successfully,   contended  that 
such  provision  was  a  protection  to  the  libeller  or  siao- 
derer;  and  why?     It  was  because  such  an  extcnaonof 
the  privilege  would  be  inconsistent  with  oiber  pri^'sle 
rights,  secured  to  the  citizens  under  the  same  constitu- 
tion, and  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  reasonable  and 
useful  enjoyment  of  the  right.     Each   provision  could 
be  made  effectual,  and  answer  all  its  useful  purpose^ 
without  any  conflict  between  them.     Any  claim,  tlieii, 
(said  Mr.  K.,^  which  the  freedom  of  the  press  has  to 
our  attention  m  this  place,  especially  when  the  claim  is 
an  implied  one,  must  be  reconciled  with  other  claims 
secured  to  the  citizen  under  the  same  constitution.  The 
rights  of  domestic  slavery  were  State  rights;  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  was  a  State  right;  and  they  could  be 
easily  reconciled  on  the  principle  that  they  did  not  ne- 
cessarily interfere  with  each  other,  and  should  not  be 
permitted  to  do  so/*   The  freedom  of  the  press  in  the 
State  of  Maine  should  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
slavery  in  the  State  of  Mississippi.     As  domestic  bUvery 
in  Mississippi  should  not  interfere  witli  the  freedom  of 
the  press  in  Maine,  and  as  the  States  could  not  inter- 
fere with  each   other  in  these  Stale  rights,  how  could 
they  ask  the  general  Government  to  lend  them  its  agen- 
cy to  do  so,  when  that  Government  was,  by  its  coustiiu- 
tion,  bound  to  protect  and  respect  both  rights? 

How,  then,  did  we  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press 
by  withholding  the  national  agency  from  all  means  cal- 
culated to  abolish  slavery  in   the  slaveholding  SMea, 
when  the  national  Government  had  no  power  for  iha 
purpose,  either  expressed   or  implied?     We  do  not, 
said  he,  propose  to  prevent  the  printing  and  pub/isliing, 
or  even  the  circulation,  of  any  matter  permitted  by  the 
laws  of  the  respective   States  within  the  limits  of  the 
States  where  printed  and  published;  and  as  the  right  wa» 
acknowledged  to  be  a  State  right,  it  could  not  be  fur* 
ther  insisted  on,  except  for  purposes  purely  national, 
and  therefore  not  conflicting  with  the  rights  of  oihec 
States,     The  power  was  given  to   keep  up  •  social* 
friendly,  and  commercial  intercourse  among  the  people 
of  the  States;  and,  so  far  as  it  extended,  an  intercouwe 
among  the  people  of  the  different  States;  it  was  the 
creature  of  the  constitution,  must  be  confined  to  its  oh* 
jects,  and  could  not  be  used  to  destroy  an  interest  wnicft 
we  had  no  right  to  touch,  and  which,  on  the  contrary, 
by  the  constitution,  we  were  bound  to  secure. 
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Further,  Mr.  K.  said,  it  wis  admitted  that.  If  the 
iccdom  of  the  press  was  infringed  by  such  modification 
ti  oar  hvs  as  proposed  by  the  President,  it  was  done 
bf  implication.  Was  there,  then,  any  implied  right  in  the 
citixeD  to  cisim  an  involuntary  agency  oft  he  general  Gov- 
cramentin  the  circulation  of  any  matter  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  own  State,  whieh  by  the  laws  of  that  State  might 
be  there  printed  and  published?    If  so,   from  what 
mirce  was  such  a  right  derived?     It  could  only  attach, 
■  I  necessary  and  proper  means,  to  some  constitutional 
cai    What  was  that  constitutional   end    here?     The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  insisted  that  the  right  to 
]>rifltaod  publish  implied  the  right  to  circulate;  and,  as 
the  Post  Office  power  was  stirrendered  to  the  general 
Gofernment,  there   was  an  implied  right  to  claim  the 
igency  of  that  Government  in  the  circulation  of  what- 
neraState  might  permit  to  be  printed  and  published. 
ii  the  right  to  print  and  publish  was  acknowledged  by 
the  Senator  to  be  a  local  and  State  right,  it  was  a  little 
tnngt  how  the  incident  could  be  extended  beyond  the 
principal  power.     The  truth  was,  that  the  Post  Office 
powr  was  itself  a  distinct  power,  and  could  only  be 
«i|kd  on  to  execute  its  own  proper  purposes,  or  by  im- 
plication as  necessary  and  proper  to  some  other  consti- 
tutional end.     And  he  again  asked,  what  was  that  con- 
•itut'jonal  end  here?    The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
Afeholding  SUtes?    It  could  be    none  other.     And 
vu  that  the  constitutional  end  which  so  irresistibly  drew 
tfier  it,  as  an  incident,  the  involuntary  agency  of  the 
GoTcrnment  in  the  circulation  of  matter  calcidated  to 
•bolish  slavery  in  the  slaveholding  States^     When  the 
question  of  connexion  between  means  and  ends  was 
proposed  to  us,  we   must  decide  it;  and  we  here  saw 
plainly  an  unconstitutional  mean  insisted  on  because  it 
proposed  an  unconstitutional  end.      But  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  most  strongly  insisted,  he  said,  that 
*n  implied  right,  claimed  for  an  unconstitutional  pur- 
pose, should  defeat  the  exercise  of  an  express  power 
•hen  that  exercise  was  proposed  for  a  purpose  acknowl- 
edged to  be  constitutional.     He  would  ask  the  Senator 
how  it  was  possible  to  abridge  a  liberty  of  the  citizen, 
hy  denying  to  him  the  means  of  doing  that  which  he 
had  not  liberty  to  do. 

He  thought,  then,  that  it  was  perfectly  plain  that  the 
Ireedom  otthe  press  could  not,  by  implication,  be  made 
to  control  an  expres&ly  delegated  power,  for  purposes 
Joconsistent  with  the  objects  of  that  power  and  the 
general  purposes  of  the  national  compact.  It  could  not, 
n»  this  case,  be  made  the  cloak  for  any  such  unautho- 
f>2ed  mischief  as  that  which  was  placed  under  its  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  K.  said  the  construction .  put  upon  another  law* 
h»d  bcea  referred  to  in  the  report  as  authority}  but  it 
*M  plain  there  was  no  analogy  whatever;  for  in  tliat 
law  printing  and  publication  were  directly  acted  on 
•ithin  the  Sutes,  and  that  by  the  assunoption  of  a 
power  nowhere  granted.  Unauthorized  power  was  aa- 
wroed  to  violate  rights  expressly  reserved  to  the  States, 
whilst  here  we  exercise  a  power  expressly  granted  in 
«»ch  way  as  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  States.  Mr. 
K«  took  leave  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  notice  the  second  ground;  that  such  a  regu- 
«tion  would  assert  a  power  fatal  to  the  rights  of  the 
States.   " 

Mr.  K.  said  that  he  had  already  stated  that  he  thought 
)"«  a  most  extraordinary  position;  and,  when  considered 
'n reference  to  the  subject,  he  still  thought  so:  the  Sena- 
tof  had  stated  that  it  was  perfectly  plain  that  if  we  could 
®y  what  we  could  not  carry,  we  might  say  wliat  we 
Would  carry,  and  enforce  its  circulation.  This  might 
^  very  plain  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  but  it 

*  Alien  and  sedition  law. 


was  very  far  from  being  plain  to  him,  (Mr.  K.)    Propo- 
sitions, the  identity  of  which  depended  on   easy  condi- 
tions,   were  very  convenient  and  popular  with  popular 
reasoners,  from  the  great  latitude  which  they  gave  to 
the  speaker,  and  the  inexhauMible  material  for  argu- 
ment which  they  usually  afford.     By  the  use  of  them 
the  orator  could  frequently  let  himself  off  into  a  train 
of  easy  reasoning,  without  any  assignable  limitation  what- 
ever. He  had  the  advantages  of  the  thcQry  of  the  North- 
ern diver,  (whose  name  he  had  forgotten,)  whose  the- 
ory was,  that  it  was  just  as  easy  to  do  one  thing  as  an- 
other.    He  believed,  however,  that  he  had  furnished  a 
practical  refutation  of  his  own  theory  in  the  end,  for  he 
had  found  it  perfectly  easy  to  leap  down  from  an  eleva- 
tion of  one  hundred  feet  into  a  gulf  of  water  below,  but 
did  not  find  it  so  easy  to  leap  back  again.     I'he  error 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  he  said,  (if  it  be  one^ 
and  he  believed  it  to  be,  with  all  due  respect,)  seemed  to 
him  to  have  arisen  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  nature 
of  the  question  he  was  deciding.     The  question  was  one 
on  the  affirmation  of  power  under  a  limited  constitution . 
We  could  run  with  the  current  of  constitutional  authori- 
ty, but  we  could  not  run  against  it;  and  the  Senator  might 
just  as  well  say  that,  if  a  man  had  power  to  swim  down 
the  falls  of  Niagara,  it  was  perfectly  plain  that  he  had 
power  to  swim  up  them.     We  never  asserted  a  right  to 
exceed  a  limited  power  by  acting  strictly  within  it.   The 
army  (he  said)  was  confided  to  the  general  Government; 
but  a  protection  was  also  provided  to  the  citizen  in  the 
constitution  against  the  quartering  of  soldiers  on  him  in 
time  of  peace.    According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  report, 
if  we  were  to  pass  a  law  to  make  that  protection  effi- 
cient, and  as  a  matter  of  discipline  punish  the  officer  for 
a  violation  of  it,  we  would  thereby  assert  the  power  to 
violate  the  right  at  pleasure  in  face  of  the  constitution. 
As  a  further  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  report,  ho 
instanced  the  proprietor  of  a  freehold,  who  had  full  au- 
thority on  his  own  estate,  but  had  no  power  to  crosti  the 
line  and  trespass  on  the  land  of  his  neighbor";  and  yet,  if 
he  wished  to  respect  his  neighbor's  rights,  and  forbid 
his  servants  to  commit  trespasses^  and  punished  their  dis- 
obedience, he  thereby,  accordingto  this  doctrine,  assert- 
ed a  right  to  trespass  on  his  neighbor  at  pleasure.     The 
plain  difference  in  all  these  cases  (Mr.  K.  said)  was,  that 
we  had  power  in  the  one  case  and  had  no  power  In  the 
other. 

The  power  here  was  limited  by  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  to  be  exercised;  we  could  go  with  the  con- 
stitution, but  could  not  go  against  it.  M'e  could  act 
within  our  constitutional  limits,  but  could  not  go  beyond 
them.  Whether  we  could  enforce  the  circulation  of  a 
paper  through  the  mail  in  the  slaveholding  States 
would  depend  on  its  character.  If  it  were  a  commer- 
cial letter,  a  bill  of  exchange,  a  bill  of  lading,  a  war 
despatch,  or  any  other  paper  fairly  (tounected  with  the 
granted  powers  and  social  relations,  as  established  by 
the  ponstitution,  and  not  incunsibtent  with  the  reserved 
rights  of  tlie  State?,  in  that  case  its  circulation  might 
be  enforced.  If  of  a  different  character,  it  could  not 
be  enforced,  and  the  States  whose  acknowledged  rights 
might  be  affected  could  interfere  and  arrest  the  circula- 
tion. Each  Government  should  act  within  its  own 
powers,  and,  in  doing  so,  assert  no  right  to  go  beyond 
them. 

But  (Mr.  K.  said)  it  was  a  waste  of  time  to  dwell  lon- 
ger upon  this  report,  as  the  bill  reported  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  was  a  practical  refutation  of  eve- 
ry principle  laid  down  in  the  report  up  to  that  part  of 
it  which  recommended  the  ,bill.  The  bill  proposed  to 
Congress  to  do  that  which  the  report  said  Congi-ess  has 
no  power  to  do. 

The  position  assumed  in  the  report  was,  that  the 
amended  article  before  referred  to  deprived  Curgress 
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of  all  power  over  the  subject,  becAiise  *'  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  this  provision  to  place  the  freedom  of  the  press 
beyond  the  possible  interference  of  Congress,"  &c.  *•  Ft 
withdraws  from  Congress  all  right  of  interference  with 
the  press  in  any  form  or  shape  whatever."  This,  he 
said,  was  the  language  of  the  report,  and  as  the  right  to 
circulate  was  assumed  as  an  incident  to  this  freedom  of 
the  press,  any  interference  with  circulation,  by  refu- 
sing to  transmit  any  thing  the  States  might  permit  to 
be  published,  was  considered  a  violation  of  the  right. 
Now,  (said  Mr.  K.,)  what  are  the  provisions  of  the  bill .^ 
If  it  does  not  interfere  **  in  some  form  or  shape"  with 
the  circulation  of  matter  the  printing  and  publishing  of 
which  is  perfectly  lawful  in  the  State  where  published, 
I  care  nothing  for  it.  Mr.  K.  read  the  bill,  and  said  it 
would  be  seen  that  it  prevented  the  transmission,  by 
mail,  of  papers,  &c.,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  from  one 
State  to  another,  when,  by  the  laws  of  the  State  to  which 
the  same  was  directed,  the  circulation  of  such  paper 
was  prohibited.  Here  was  an  '*  interference"  by  Con- 
gress wiih  circulation,  and  he  thought  a  very  strong  and 
extensive  interference;  and  how  did  the  Senator  rec- 
oncile this  interference  with  the  principles  of  his  re- 
Cort?  Why,  the  constitutional  difficulty  was  removed 
y  the  co-operation  of  the  State.  Co-operation  with 
the  State !  and  how  could  the  general  Government  co- 
operate in  an  act  which,  according  to  the  report,  it  is 
deprived  of  '*all  right  of  interference  in»  in  any  man* 
ner  or  shape  whatever?"  How  could  this  Government 
act  in  conjunction  with  another  agent,  when  it  was 
under  a  constitutional  restriction  not  to  act  at  all?  But 
this  (said  Mr.  K.)  is  far  from  being  the  worst  of  it. 
The  freedom  of  the  press,  as  acknowledged  in  the  re- 
port, is  strictly  «  State  right;  and  aa  a  State  right  im- 
plies a  right  to  circulate  through  the  mail  whatever  the 
State  may  permit  to  be  printed  and  published,  it  is  the 
press  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  then,  that  is  affect- 
ed by  the  law. 

Is  this  sacred  constitutional  right  released  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  State  ?  The  co-operation  of  what  State  ? 
The  State  whose  rights  are  to  be  aifected?  Not  at  all. 
According  to  this  doctrine,  the  sacred  reserved  right  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press  in  the  State  of  Maine  may  be 
abolished  in  an  instant  by  the  action  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  The  people  of  Maine, 
though  secured  by  the  sacred  guarantees  of  the  consti- 
tution, in  a  reserved  right  beyond  "any  possible  inter- 
ference whatever"  by  the  general  Government,  may  be 
capitally  punished  by  that  same  Government  for  the 
exercise  of  this  rights  by  the  consent  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi.  Why,  what  a  jumble  of  inconsistent  politi- 
cal powers  and  inefficient  constitutional  securities  is 
found  here!  That  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  gen- 
eral Government  could  be  enlarged  by  the  action  of  a 
single  State,  and  enlarged,  too,  in  its  operation  over  the 
rights  of  States  that  do  not  co-operate  or  consent,  was 
one  of  the  strangest  doctrines  that  bad  ever  grown  out 
of  the  heresies  or  modern  times. 

l*he  truth  is,  (said  Mr.  K.,)  we  have  the  power  to  act 
in  this  matter  under  the  constitution,  or  we  have  no 

{lower  at  all.  M'e  cannot  derive  any  power  from  the 
aws  of  one  State  to  act  upon  the  citizens  of  another. 
We  derive  our  power  here  under  the  constitution,  which 
gives  us  exclusive  charge  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. Under  this  power  we  can  pass  all  proper  laws, 
and  punish  their  infraction,  which  carry  into  effect  the 
objects  of  the  power,  and  duly  respect  the  rights  of  the 
States.^  Here  was  (Mr.  K.  said)  the  source  from  which 
we  derived  our  power;  and  he  hoped  gentlemen  would 
not  refuse  to  vote  for  the  bill  because  Ihey  could  not 
agree  to  the  principles  of  the  report  or  reconcile  it  with 
the  bill. 

He  did  not  know  how  the  chairman  of  the  committee 


could  have  fallen  into  this  thorough  inconsistency,  unlet 
it  was  that  he  had  seen  the  recommendation,  and  took 
for  granted  it  must  be  all  wrong,  aa  it  fiad  been  mad 
by  the  President.  But  on  further  consideration  he  Its 
found  it  right,  and  that  the  South  expected  somcthin 
to  be  done;  and  hence  this  opposition  report,  accomp] 
nied  by  an  administration  bill. 

Tea,  (said  Mr.  K.,)  an  administration  bill!  I  wisli  m 
friends  to  understand  that,  and  hope  they  will  not  & 
into  the  same  error  with  regard  to  the  chairman  of  th 
committee  that  he  did  in  regard  to  the  President,  am 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  bill  is  wroncf  because  it  ha 
been  reported  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  Sir 
said  he,  the  bill  is  right,  and  precisely  conformable  tt 
the  views  of  the  President,  against  which  the  report  i 
made.  Mr.  K.  then  read  that  part  of  the  message  whid 
indicated  the  character  of  the  law  that  the  Presiden 
recommended,  as  follows:  "  In  leaving*  other  branches 
of  this  interesting  subject  to  the  State  authorities,  tc 
whom  they  properly  belong,  it  is  nevertheless  propel 
for  Congress  to  take  such  measures  as  will  prevent  the 
Post  Office  Department,  which  was  deaigned  to  foster 
an  amicable  intercourae  and  correspondence  between  all 
the  members  of  the  confederacy,  from  being  used  as  an 
instrument  of  an  opposite  character.  The  general 
Government,  to  which  the  great  trtiat  is  confided  of 
preserving  inviolate  the  relations  created  among  the 
States  by  the  constitution,  is  especially  bound  to  avoid, 
in  its  own  action,  any  thing  that  may  disturb  them.  I 
would,  therefore,  call  the  special  attention  of  Congress 
to  the  subject,  and  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of 
passing  such  a  law  as  will  prohibit,  under  severe  penal- 
ties, the  circulation  in  the  Southern  States,  through  the 
mail,  of  incendiary  publications,  intended  to  instigate  the 
slaves  to  insurrection." 

No  new  power  was  asserted  here.     On  the  contrary, 
the  power  of  the  States  over  the  whole  subject  of  slavery 
is  admitted.     The  Post  Office  power  is  asserted  to  be 
in  the  general  Government,  and  we  are  only  recom- 
mended to  use  it  in  such  way  as  not  to  disturb  the  rights 
we  acknowledge  In  the  States.     These  are  precisely  the 
principles  of  the  bill.     We  might  adopt  the  laws  of  Ibe 
States,  where  we  acknowledge  their  right  to  pass  them, 
without  deriving  any  authority  from  them.     In  placing 
this  confidence  in  the  Statea,  where  we  wish  them  to 
aid  us  in  respecting  their  rights  in  the  exercise  of  our^ 
we  had  only  to  see  that  the  law  to  be  adopted  was  wch 
as  they  had  a  right  to  pass.     This  was  done  in  the  bill, 
which  confined  the  laws  to  be  adopted  to  the  subject  of 
domestic  slavery,  which  all  acknowledged  to  be  under 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  slaveholding  States. 

Mr.  K.  next  proceeded  to  notice  the  arguments  of  we 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Davis,]  who  had  at- 
tacked the  bill  principally  on  the  ground  of  expediency. 
He  had  stated  that   "it  took  the  whole  Post  Olficc 
power  from  the  general  Government,  and  gave  it  to  the 
States."  j^Notat  all— not  a  particle  of  Post  Office  power 
was  claimed  by,  or  given  to,  the  States  by  the  bUI.  The 
general  Government  was  only  so  regulating  that  poarer* 
in  itself,  as  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  Stales.    But  the 
Senator  further  obiected  (Mr.  K.  said)  because  it  wouW 
be  establishing  an  inquisitorial  power  in  the  Post  Office 
Department.    And  did  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
propose  any  thing  better?    It  was  certainly  unfortunate 
that  any  of  our  citizens  should  league  themselves  with 
foreigners,  and  engage  in  a  species  of  mischief  that 
makes  any  extraordinary  measures  necessary,  either  by 
the  State  or  general  Governments. 

But  when  men  were  disposed  (he  said)  to  trouble  iw 
peace  of  society,  they  could  only  be  counteracted  by 
laws.  Laws  could  not  be  adminiatered  without  officers 
and  officers  munt  have  some  discretion,  and  it  was  V^ 
sible  that  such  discretion  might  be  abused.    But  it  wix 
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difficoh  for  any  honest  officer  to  mistake  the  character 
flf  these  papers.  The  power  had  been  some  time  exer- 
ciied  by  the  Department,  and  no  diflBcuhy  had  grown 
QBt  of  it.  Unless  the  papers  were  strongly  marked, 
tiMy  were  not  calculated  to  answer  their  object.  Their 
ferj  title  generally  condemned  them.  They  were 
<*ifltMbTefy  recoitls,"  "emancipators,"  &c.  These 
vers  essily  known  when  sent  in  open  pamphlet  form, 
md  it  was  not  expected  that  we  would  be  able  to  pre- 
fcnt  any  thing  that  should  be  sealed  up  and  subjected 
ti  letter  postage,  ^ith  this  charge  on  them,  they 
would  circulate  them  not  in  such  quantities  as  to  pro- 
duce excitement.  The  only  hope  was  to  break  up  the 
extemiTe  establishments  on  Nassau  street,  from  which 
Clu  inflammatory  matter  was  sent — not  in  bags  and  bas- 
keti^  but  by  cart  loads,  to  be  shipped  oflf  to  Charleston 
ind  other  southern  cities,  there  to  produce  excitement. 
Hid  be  destroyed. 

The  dangers  of  this  inquisitorial  power  (he  said)  were 
{rntly  magnified;   but  admit  them,  and  what  better 
VM proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts?  Why, 
he  proposed  that  the  States  should  legislate.    He  ac- 
^wledged  that  the  States  had  fall  authority  over  the 
nbject,  and  proposed  that  they  should  legislate,  and 
that  Te  should  avoid  this  inquisitorial  power  "in  the 
Post  Office  Department.''    Did  it  escape  the  Senator 
thst  the  legislation  of  the  States  on  the  subject  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  as  without  this  law?    We  only  pro- 
pose to  co-operate  with  the  slave  States.     And  did  the 
Senator  suppose   that  this  *<  inquisitorial  power"   he 
complained  of  would  be  more  rigorously  exercised  by 
^  cooUreaaoning^  postmasters  of  the  North  than  by  a 
mtbern  postmaster,  a  committee  of  vigilance,  and  an 
excited  mob?     He  presumed  not.     Why,  tlien,  send 
^J««e  papers  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  at 
the  public  expense,  to  trouble  and  excite  the  communi- 
^y»  endanger  the  whole  mail,  weaken  the  national  sym- 
pathies of  the  people,  and  threaten  our  institutions, 
when  it  was  admitted  they  would  be  destroyed  before 
wey  came  into  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
wrecled?    There  could  be  no  possible  object  in  this 
•"ftets  agency  on  our  part,  except  it  be  to  gratify  the 
pnde  and  ambition  of  these  disturbers  of  the  quiet  of 
"^e  country.     They  (the  abolitionists)  knew  perfectly 
veil  that  these  papers  would  be  destroyed  in  the  south- 
fro  post  offices  by  virtue  of  the  State  laws,  and  yet  they 
"*«ted  on  sending  them,  and  had  the  effrontery  to 
>»ow  that  their  only  object  was  •«  to  keep  up  an  exctte- 
"jent."    Would  gentlemen  encourage  such  mischief, 
"w  ttiat,  too,  at  the  public  expense? 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  had  further  com- 
plained that  a  monopoly  of  the  Post  Office  power  was 
Sranted  to  the  general  Government,  and  this  increased 
'!*J**Kg*tions  to  carry  whatever  might  have  been  ear- 
ned by  the  States  themselves.  Well,  in  this  sense,  what 
*^^  of  monopoly  was  it,  and  what  was  its  injurious  ope- 
'•hon?  A  monopoly,  to  be  complained  of,  must  have 
■wrrendered  some  pre-existing  right  which  the  party 
^njpiaining  previously  enjoyed  and  had  surren3ered. 
«aa  the  States  any  right  to  push  their  post  office  power 
*>eyond  their  own  limits,  before  the  adoption  of  the 
jonstJiution?  Not  at  all.  They  had  still  the  use  of  the 
1^  Office  for  al!  purposes  within  their  own  limits;  and 
h*d,  by  the  constitution,  acquired  its  use  all  over  the 
^n>on.  Tor  all  national,  social,  and  constitutional  pur- 
P^^**  By  this  monopoly,  then,  they  had  acquired  a 
gf^t  deal,  and  lost  nothing. 

But  the  Senator  was  apprehensive  that  the  principles 
w  this  bill  would  recognise  the  right  of  the  States  to 
P***  *ny  law  they  pleased,  breaking  up  all  intercourse 

^ong  the  States,  and  that  Congress  would  be  bound  to 

adopt  it.  * 

'^ere  the  Senator  had  fallen  into  the  same  error,  in 


relation  to  the  power  of  the  States,  that  the  Senator 
from  Carolina  had  in  relation  to  the  general  Govern- 
ment. The  powers  of  each  bad  their  limits;  and  as  we 
did  not  assume  unlimited  power  in  the  general  Govern- 
ment, by  exercising  its  powers  within  their  limits,  so  we 
did  not  give  unlimited  power  to  the  States,  by  recogni- 
sing that  which  all  acknowledged  they  properly  had.  If 
the  States  were  to  legislate  beyond  their  own  rights,  and 
attack  the  Post  Office  power,  their  acts  would  be  void. 
It  was  unnecessary  here,  he  stated,  to  inquire  what  the 
States  might  properly  stop  from  circulation  within  their 
limits,  and  what  they  could  not.  He  could  only  say  to 
the  Senator  that  when  they  proposed  any  thing  im- 

E roper,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  consider  whether 
e  would  co-operate;  and  he  would  further  state  that, 
whenever  any  State  might  think  proper  to  prevent  the 
circulation  of  any  matter  within  its  limits,  ana  their  right 
to  do  so  was  clearly  acknowledged,  as  in  this  case,  it 
would  be  very  useless,  unprofitable,  and  improper,  for 
the  general  Government  to  carry  such  forbidden  matter 
to  them,  to  be  destroyed  in  their  post  offices  before  dis- 
tributed. Whenever  we  acknowledge  a  right,  we  ought 
to  respect  it. 

He  hoped  the  bill  would  pass.  It  would,  doubtless, 
do  some  goo<l;  and  it  would,  at  any  rate,  show  to  the 
South  a  disposition  in  Congress  to  co-operate,  as  far  as 
the  constitution  will  allow,  to  prevent  these  unwarranta- 
ble interferences  with  their  rights.  He  said  he  was 
willing  to  give  the  agitators  all  their  constitutional  rights, 
however  mischievous  their  intentions,  but  he  was  willing 
to  give  them  nothing  more,  and  would  not  consent  to 
lend  them  the  agency  of  the  Government  for  the  pur- 
poses of  pure  and  unmixed  mischief. 
Afler  Mr.  Kiifo  had  concluded, 
Mr.  CALHOUN  expressed  a  wish  to  adjourn,  or  pass 
over  the  subject  informally;  and,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
KING,  of  Alabama,  the  bill  was  laid  on  the  table  until 
to-morrow. 

REVOLUTIONARY  PENSIONS. 

The  Senate,  on  motion  of  Mr.  WRIGHT,  took  up 
the  bill  to  provide  for  the  mode  of  paying  pensioners  of 
the  United  States. 

An  amendment  repoKed  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  its 
third  reading. 

Mr.  EWINO,  of  Ohio,  moved  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ. 

Mr.  WALKER  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays;  which 
were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive: Yeas  18,  nays  15. 

So  the  Senate  adjourned. 


TirnsDAT,  Apsil  12. 
SLAVERY  IN  ARKANSAS. 

Mr.  CLAY  rose  to  present  several  petitions  which 
hid  come  into  his  hands.  They  were  signed  by  citizens 
of  Philadelphia,  many  of  whom  were  known  to  be  of 
the  first  respectability,  and  the  others  were,  no  doubt, 
entitled  to  the  highest  consideration.  The  petitions 
were  directed  against  the  admission  of  Arkansas  into 
the  Union,  while  there  was  a  clause  in  her  constitution 
prohibiting  any  future  legislation  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  within  her  limits.  He  had  felt  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  proper  disposition  which  he  should 
make  of  these  petitions,  while  he  wished  to  acquit  him- 
self of  the  duty  intrusted  to  him.  The  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Arkansas  had  passed  the  Senate,  and  gone  to 
the  other  House.  It  was  powible  that  it  would  be  re- 
turned from  that  branch  with  an  amendment,  which 
would  bring  this  subject  into  cohsideration.    He  wished 
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the  petitioners  had  selected  some  other  organ.  He  did 
not  concur  in  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.  He  thought 
that  Arkansas,  and  any  other  State  or  Territory  south  of 
40  degrees,  had  the  erttire  right,  according  to  the  com- 
promise made  on  the  Missouri  question,  to  frame  its 
constitution,  in  refe'rence  to  slavery,  as  it  might  think 
proper.  He  adhered  to  the  opinions  on  this  point 
which  he  held  on  a  former  memorable  occasion,  which 
would  be  in  the  recollection  of  Senators.  He  would 
only  ask  that  one  of  these  memorials  be  read,  and  that 
the  whole  of  them  should  then  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  expressed  his  regret  tliat  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  bad  introduced  theae  petitions 
while  a  bill  was  pending  in  the  other  branch,  in  the 
progress  of  which  it  was  probable  that  this  question 
would  be  stirred.  If  the  presentation  of  these  petitions 
should  bring  up  again  the  agitation  which  was  produced 
by  the  discunion  of  the  Missouri  question,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  predict  the  consequences  which  might  en- 
sue.  When  the  Missouri  question  was  under  consider- 
ation he  acted  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and 
agreed  to  give  up  certain  rights  of  the  new  States  for 
the  purpose  of  conciliation.  But  he  would  now  say 
that  never  again  would  he  give  up  any  thing  for  the 
purpose  of  cwnciliating  another  quarter  of  the  country. 
He  repeated  his  astonishment  and  concern  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  should  have  broiight  forward  the 
petitions. 

Mr.  CLAY  said  he  felt  unaffected  surprise  at  the  ex- 
pression of  regret  contained  in  the  language  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  as  to  the  presentation  of  these  peti- 
tions. I  (said  Mr.  C)  feel  no  regret.  The  subject  of 
these  petitions  1  do  not  approve,  and  I  stated  my  disap- 
probation. [  should  have  been  happy  had  the  petition- 
ers chosen  another  organ.  I  stated,  further,  that  ray 
opinions  were  unchanged*  But  these  petitions  have 
been  committed  to  my  care.  In  presenting  them  I  only 
performed  a  duty— a  duty,  in  reference  to  petitions,  of 
a  constitutional,  almost  a  sacred  character.  I  have  pre- 
sented the  petitions,  but  I  have  asked  for  no  other  ac- 
tion on  them  than  the  mere  laying  of  them  on  the  table, 
although  T  might  have  done  so,  as  the  bill  is  yet  before 
the  other  branch.  It  is  highly  competent  to  the  legisla- 
tive authority  to  pass  another  bill  to  control  this  clause 
in  the  constitution  of  Arkansas.  I  have  asked  no  such 
thing.  If  the  question  should  be  stirred  in  the  other 
branch,  as  seems  to  be  apprehended  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  it  is  better  that  the  petitions  are  present- 
ed  here.  Here  they  are.  I  have  merely  performed  a 
duty  in  presenting  them;  yet  I  am  chided,  chided  at 
least  in  tone,  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  for  having 
done  so.  Sure  I  am,  sir,  that  in  this  tone  of  chiding 
there  is  not  another  Senator  on  this  floor  who  will  par- 
t'cipate. 

As  to  the  principle  of  compromise,  (Mr.  C  continu- 
ed,) there  were  several  epochs  from  which  gentlemen 
might  take  their  start.  The  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  a  compromise;  the  settlement  of  the  Missouri 
question  was  the  second  epoch;  the  adjustment  of  the 
tariff  was  the  third.  The  principle  illustrated  in  all 
these  great  cases  it  was  highly  desirable  should  be  car- 
ried out.  These  persons  who  now  come  before  Con- 
gress think  it  hard  that  they  should  be  excluded  from 
any  participation  in  the  soil  south  of  40  degrees  which 
was  won  by  the  aid  of  their  treasure  and  their  valor. 
Perhaps  the  hardship  was  equally  severe  on  those 
whose  habits  have  rendered  them  familiar  with  slavery, 
that  they  are  virtually  excluded  from  a  residence  in  any 
of  the  States  north  of  the  line  of  forty.  He  concluded 
with  saying  that  he  had  defended  the  principle  of  com- 
promise in  the  Missouri  question  with  as  much  zeal,  if 
not  as  much  ability,  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  petitions  were  then  laid  on  the  table. 


INCENDIARY  PUBUCATIONS. 

The  Senate  having  resumed  the  constderstioiiofthe 
bill  to  prohibit  the  drculation  through  the  attib  of  ii- 
cendiary  publications, 

Mr.  CALHOUN  addressed  the  Senate: 

I  am  aware  (said  Mr.  C)  how  offensive  it  is  to  ^A 
of  one's  self;  but  as  the  Senator  from  Georgia  oo  my  ri{k 
[Mr.  Kiiro]  has  thought  proper  to  impute  to  neiBpnp' 
er  motives,  I  feel  myself  compelled,  in  self-defencc^  h 
state  the  reasons  which  have  governed  mycoaneaitf 
ere  nee  to  the  subject  now  under  conaderation.  Tk 
Senator  is  g^eately  mistaken  in  supposing  thit  I  va 
governed  by  hostility  to  General  Jackson.  So  fv  ailrf 
from  being  the  fact,  that  I  came  here  at  the  coamcn- 
ment  of  the  session  with  fixed  and  settled  principla  ■ 
the  subject  now  under  discussion,  and  which,  is  {Rri» 
ing  the  course  that  the  Senator  coi.iemns,  I  btre  M 
attempted  to  carry  into  effect. 

As  soon  as  the  subject  of  aboBtion  began  to  tgrtite^ 
South  last  summer,  in  consequence  of  the  trimaisii 
of  incendiary  publications  through  the  mail,  lawitsw 
that  it  would  force  itself  on  the  notice  of  CoBgreailik 
present  session;  and  that  it  involved  questions  of  gni 
delicacy  and  difficulty.  I  immediately  turned  laj  iB» 
tion,  in  consequence,  to  the  subject,  and  after  due  T«fi» 
tion  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Congress  couU  fi- 
ercise  no  direct  power  over  it,  and  that,  if  it  ictri  t 
all,  the  only  mode  in  which  it  could  act,  consisteatlyiil 
the  constitution  and  the  rights  and  safety  of  the  sli» 
holding  States,  would  be  in  the  manner  propowl  if 
this  bill.  1  also  saw  that  there  was  no  inconsidenik 
danger  in  the  excited  state  of  the  feelings  of  **^ 
that  the  power,  however  dangerous  and  unconstilotiaal 
might  be  thoughtlessly  yielded  to  Congress,  knot* 
full  well  how  apt  the  weak  and  timid  arc,  ins <*«■ 
excitement  and  alarm,  to  seek  temporary  protedM* 
any  quarter,  regardless  of  after  consequences,  ind  1^ 
ready  the  artful  and  designing  ever  arc  to  seiie  on  w 
occasions  to  extend  and  perpetuate  their  power. 

With  these  impressions  I  arrived  here  at  the  beginaj 
of  the  session.  The  President's  measagc  wss  not  » 
culated  to  remove  my  apprehensions.  He  sswncd  w 
Congress  direct  power  over  the  subject,  and ^^"^I'J'* 
broadest,  most  unqualified,  and  dangerouspnnc^te 
Knowing  the  influence  of  his  name,  by  reason  of» 
g^eat  patronage  and  the  rigid  discipline  of  ptrty, «» 
a  large  portion  of  the  country,  who  have  scarcdy  i^ 
other  standard  of  constitution,  politics,  snd  w**' 
saw  the  full  extent  of  the  danger  of  having  tbae<y 
gerous  principles  reduced  to  practice,  and  I  dctensiart 
at  once  to  use  every  effort  to  prevent  it.  The  S«^ 
from  Georgia  will,  of  course,  understand  that  1  do  w 
include  him  in  this  subservient  portion  o^**"!*'^,? 
far  from  it,  I  have  always  considered  him  ss  one  of  w 
most  independent.  It  has  been  our  fortune  to  c«g 
in  opinion  in  relation  to  most  of  the  important  ^'^^'J 
which  have  been  agitated  since  he  became  »  "*"5^5 
this  body,  two  years  ago,  at  the  commencciw^of* 
session  during  which  the  deposite  question  wutgw^ 
On  that  important  question,  if  I  mtsUke  not,  the  Se* 
tor  and  myself  concurred  in  opinion,  at  '^■•^  ■*  **^5gA 
expediency,  and  the  dangerous  consequences  t»  w 
it  would  probably  lead.  If  my  memory  serves  aj*! 
also  agreed  in  opinion  on  the  connected  whjert  w 
currency,  which  was  then  incidentally  ^•*^"****-Jj|| 
agreed,  too,  on  the  question  of  raising  the  '^'JvJJ 
to  its  present  standard,  and  in  opposition  to  *^J*  . 
the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  hw^  ■: 
troduced  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.Cu'-i 
In  recurring  to  the  events  of  that  interesting  •^'^ 
1  remember  but  one  important  subject  on  *w* 


can 


disagreed,  and  that  was  the  President's  P«****^!| 
ing  to  the  next,  I  find  the  same  concurrence  of  ^P^ 
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on  mo«t  of  the  important  siibjectH  of  the  session.  We 
ag^recO  on  the  question  of  executive  patronag^e,  on  the 
propriety  of  amending'  the  constitution  for  a  temporary 
diitribatiofi  of  the  surplus  revenue,  on  tlie  subject  of  reg- 
tthtiii^  the  deposites,  and  in  support  of  the  bill  for 
restricting  the  power  of  the  Executive  in  making  re- 
moTals  from  office.  We  also  agreed  in  the  propriety  of 
establishing  branch  mints  in  the  South  and  West — a  sub- 
jeci  not  a  little  contested  at  the  time. 

Even  at  the  present  session  u  e  have  not  been  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  dis:»gree  entirely.  We  have,  it  is  tnie, 
on  the  question  of  receiving  abolition  petitions,  which 
I  regret,  as  I  must  consider  their  reception,  on  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  were  received,  as  a  surrender  of  the 
mhole  ground  to  the  abolitionists,  as  far  as  this  Govern- 
Dent  is  concerned.  It  is  also  true  that  we  disagreed  in 
part  in  reference  to  the  present  subject.  The  Senator 
has  divided,  in  relation  to  it,  between  myself  and  Gen- 
eral Jackson.  He  has  given  his  speech  in  support  of  his 
*nc>>*Sr^>  And  announced  his  intention  of  giving  his  vote 
in  &vor  of  my  bill.  I  certainly  have  no  right  to  complain 
of  tliis  division.  T  had  rather  have  his  vote  than  his 
speech.  The  one  will  stand  for  ever  on  the  records  of 
the  Senate  (unless  expunged)  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and 
the  important  principles  on  which  it  rests,  while  the 
other  is  destined,  at  no  distant  day,  to  oblivion. 

I  now  put  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  two  short  ques- 
tions, in  the  numerous  and  important  instances  in 
which  we  have  agfreed,  I  must  have  been  either  right  or 
wrong.  If  right,' how  could  he  be  so  uncharitable  as  to 
attribute  my  course  to  the  low  and  unworthy  motive  of 
tnveterate  hostility  (o  General  Jackson?  But  if  wrong, 
in  what  condition  does  his  charge  against  me  place  him- 
self^ who  has  concurred  with  me  in  all  these  measures? 
[Here  Mr.  Kino  disclaimed  the  imputation  of  improper 
motives  to  Mr.  C]  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  gentleman's 
disclaimer,  (said  Mr.  C.,)  but  I  certainly  understood  him 
u  asserting  that  such  was  my  hostility  to  General  Jack- 
son, that  his  support  of  a  measure  was  sufficient  to  ensure 
ay  opposition;  and  this  he  undertook  (o  illustrate  by  an 
anecdote,  borrowed  from  O'Connell  and  the  pig,  which 
I  must  tell  the  Senator  was  much  better  suited  to  the 
Irish  mob  to  which  it  was  originally  addressed,  than  to 
(be  dignity  of  the  Senate,  where  he  has  repeated  it. 

But  to  return  from  this  long  digression.  I  saw,  as  I 
have  remarked,  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  principlea  embraced  in  the  message  might  be  re- 
duced to  practice;  principles  which  I  believed  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  South,  and  subversive  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  Tlie  report  fully  states  what  those  principles  are, 
but  it  may  not  be  useless  to  refer  to  tbem  briefly  on  the 
present  occasion. 

The  message  assumed  for  Congress  the  right  of  de- 
termining what  publications  are  incendiary,  and  calcula- 
ted to  excite  the  slaves  to  insurrection,  and  to  prohibit 
the  transmission  of  such  publications  through  the  mail; 
snd,  of  course,  it  also  assumes  the  right  of  deciding 
what  are  not  incendiary,  and  of  enforcing  the  transmift> 
lion  of  such  through  the  mail.  But  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  denies  this  inference,  and  treats  it  as  a  mon- 
strous absurdity.  I  had  (said  Mr.  C.)  considered  it  so 
nearly  intuitive,  that  I  had  not  supposed  it  necessary  in 
the  report  to  add  any  thing  in  illustration  of  its  truth; 
but  as  it  has  been  contested  by  the  Senator,  I  will  add 
in  illustration  a  single  remark. 

The  Senator  will  not  deny  that  the  right  of  determin- 
ing what  papers  are  incendiary,  and  of  preventing  their 
circulation,  implies  that  Congress  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  subject;  that  is,  of  discriminating  as  to  wt^at  papers 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  transmitted  by  the  mail.  Nor 
will  he  deny  that  Congress  has  a  right,  when  acting 
within  its  acknowledged  jurisdiction,  to  enforce  the  ex- 
ecution of  iu  acts;  and  yet  the  admission  of  these  un- 
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questionable  truths  admits  the  consequence  asserted  by 
the  report^  and  so  sneered  at  by  the  Senator.  But,  lest 
he  should  controvert  so  plain  a  deduction,  to  cut  the 
matter  short,  I  shall  propound  a  plain  question  to  him. 
He  believes  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  say  what 
papers  are  incendiary,  and  to  prohibit  their  circula- 
tion. Now,  I  ask  him  if  he  does  not  also  believe  it  has 
the  right  to  enforce  the  circulation  of  such  as  it  may 
determine  not  to  be  incendiary,  even  against  a  law  of 
Georgia  that  might  prohibit  their  circulation?  If  the 
Senator  should  answer  in  the  affirmative,  1  then  would 
prove  by  his  admission  the  truth  of  the  inference  for 
which  1  contend,  and  which  he  has  pronounced  to  be  so 
absurd;  but  if  he  should  answer  in  the  negative,  and 
deny  that  Congress  can  enforce  the  circulation  against 
the  law  of  the  State,  1  must  tell  him  he  would  place 
himself  in  the  neigliborhood  of  nullification.  He  would 
in  fact  go  beyond.  The  denial  would  assume  the  right 
of  nullifying  what  the  Senator  himself  must,  with  his 
views,  consider  a  constitutional  act,  when  nullification 
only  assumes  the  right  of  a  State  to  nullify  an  usconsti- 
tutional  act. 

But  the  principle  of  the  message  goes  still  farther. 
It  assumes  for  Congress  jurisdiction  over  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  The  framers  of  the  constitution  (or  rather 
those  jealous  patriots  who  refused  to  consent  to  its  adop- 
tion without  amendments  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of 
power)  have,  by  the  first  amended  article,  provided 
that  Congress  shall  pass  no  law  abridging  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  with  the  view  of  placing  the  press  beyond  the 
control  of  congressional  legislation.  But  this  cautious 
foresight  would  prove  in  vain,  if  we  should  concede  to 
Congress  the  power  which  the  President  assumes  of 
discriminating  in  reference  to  character  what  publica- 
tions shall  or  shall  not  be  transmitted  by  the  mail.  It 
would  place  in  the  hands  of  the  general  Government  an 
instrument  more  potenl  to  control  the  freedom  of  the 
press  than  the  sedition  law  itself,  as  is  fully  established 
in  the  report. 

Thus  regarding  the  message,  the  question  which 
presented  itself  on  its  first  perusal  was,  how  to  prevent 
powers  so  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  from  being 
carried  into  practice.  To  permit  the  portion  of  the 
message  reUtmg  to  the  subject  under  consideration  to 
take  its  regidar  course,  and  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads,  would,  1  saw,  be 
the  most  certain  way  to  defeat  what  1  had  in  view.  I 
could  not  doubt,  from  the  composition  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  the  report  would  coincide  with  the  message, 
and  that  it  would  be  drawn  up  Vith  all  that  Uct,  inge- 
nuity, and  address,  for  which  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  tlie  head  of  the  Post  Office  Department  are 
not  a  little  distinguished.  With  this  impression,  I 
could  not  but  apprehend  that  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent, backed  by  such  a  report,  would  go  far  to  rivet  in 
the  public  mind  the  dangerous  principles  which  it  was 
my  design  to  defeat,  and  which  could  only  be  effected 
by  referring  the  portion  of  the  message  in  question  to  a 
select  committee,  by  which  the  subject  might  be 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  the  result  presented  in  a 
report.  With  this  view  I  moved  the  committee,  and 
the  bill  and  report,  which  the  Senator  has  attacked  so 
violently,  are  the  result. 

These  are  the  reasons  which  governed  me  in  the 
course  I  took,  and  not  the  base  and  unworthy  motive  of 
hostility  to  General  Jsckson.  I  appeal  with  confidence 
to  my  life  to  prove  that  neither  hostility  nor  attachment 
to  any  man  or  any  party  can  influence  roe  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  public  duties;  but  were  1  capable  of  being 
influenced  by  such  motives,  I  must  tell  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  that  I  have  too  little  regard  for  the  opinion  of 
General  Jackson,  and,  were  it  not  for  his  high  station,  I 
would  add,  his  character  too,  to  permit  his  course  to  in- 
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Iluence  me  in  the  slightest  degree*  either  for  or  against 
any  measure. 

Having  now  assigned  the  motives  which  governed  me, 
it  is  with  satisfsction  I  add  that  I  have  a  fair  prospect  of 
success.  So  entirely  sre  the  principles  of  the  message 
abandoned,  that  not  a  friend  of  the  President  has  ven- 
tured, and  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  will  venture,  to 
assert  them  practically,  whatever  they  may  venture  to  do 
in  argument.  They  well  know  now  that,  since  the  sub- 
ject has  been  investigated,  a  bill  to  carry  into  effect  the 
recommendation  of  the  message  would  receive  no  sup- 
port, even  from  the  ranks  of  the  administration,  devoted 
as  they  are  to  their  chieftain. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  made  other  objections  to 
the  report  besides  those  which  I  have  thus  incidentally 
noticed,  to  which  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  reply. 
I  am  content  with  his  vote,  and  cheerfully  leave  the  re- 
port and  his  speech  to  abide  their  fate,  with  a  brief  no- 
tice of  a  single  objection. 

The  Senator  chargfes  me  with  what  he  considers  a 
strange  and  unaccountable  contradiction.  He  says  that 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  right  of  petition,  are 
both  secured  by  the  same  article  of  the  constitution, 
and  both  stand  on  the  same  principle^  and  yet  I,  who 
decidedly  opposed  the  receiving  of  abolition  petitions, 
now  as  decidedly  support  the  liberty  of  the  press.  To 
make  out  the  contradiction,  he  assumes  that  the  con- 
stitution plsces  the  right  of  petitioners  to  have  their  pe- 
titions received,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  on  the 
same^  ground.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  show  that 
in  this  he  is  entirely  mistaken,  and  that  my  course  on 
both  occasions  is  perfectly  consistent.  1  take  the  Sena- 
tor at  his  word,  and  put  to  him  a  question  for  his  deci- 
sion. If,  in  opposing  the  receiving  of  the  abolition  pe- 
titions, and  advocating  the  freedom  of  the  press,  1  have 
involved  myself  in  a  palpable  contradiction,  how  can  he 
escape  a  similar  charge,  when  his  course  was  the  re- 
verse of  mine  on  both  occasions?  Does  he  not  see  that, 
if  mine  be  contradictory,  as  he  supposes,  his,  too,  must 
necessarily  be  so?  But  the  Senator  forgets  his  own  ar- 
gument, of  which  I  must  remind  him,  in  order  to  relieve 
him  from  the  awkward  dilemma  in  which  he  has  placed 
himself  in  his  eagerness  to  fix  on  me  the  charge  of  con- 
tradiction. He  seems  not  to  recollect  that,  in  his  speech 
on  receiving  the  abolition  petitions,  be  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  constitution,  and  to  place  the  right,  not  on 
that  instrument,  as  he  would  now  have  us  believe,  but 
expressly  on  the  ground  that  (he  right  existed  anterior  to 
the  constitution «  and  that  we  must  look  for  iu  limits, 
not  to  the  constitution,  but  to  the  magfM  charla  and  the 
declaration  of  rights. 

Having  now  concluded  what  I  intended  to  say  in  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  1  now  turn  to  the  objec- 
tions |of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Davis,] 
which  were  directed,  not  against  the  report,  but  the 
bill  itself.  The  Senator  confined  bis  objections  to  the 
principles  of  the  bill,  which  be  pronounces  dangerous 
and  unconstitutional.  It  is  my  wish  to  meet  his  objec- 
tions fully,  fairly,  and  directly.  For  this  purpose,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  an  accurate  and  clear  conception  of 
the  principles  of  the  bill,  as  it  is  impossible  without  it 
to  estimate  correctly  the  force  either  of  the  objections  or 
the  reply.  1  am  thus  constrained  to  restate  what  the 
principles  are,  at  the  hazard  of  being  considered  some- 
what tedious. 

The  first  and  leading  principle  is,  that  the  subject  of 
slavery  is  under  the  sole  and  exclusive  control  of  the 
States  where  the  institution  exists,  ft  belongs  to  them 
to  determine  what  may  endanger  its  existence,  and  when 
and  how  it  may  be  defended.  In  the  exercise  of  this 
right,  they  may  prohibit  the  introduction  or  circulation 
of  any  paper  or  publication  which  may,  in  their  opinion, 
disturb  or  endanger  the  iottitation.     Thus  far  all  are 


agreed.  To  tliis  extent  no  one  has  questioned  the  right 
of  the  States;  not  even  the  Senator  from  MassachuKtts, 
in  his  numerous  objections  to  the  bill. 

The  next  and  remaining  principle  of  the  bill  is  inti* 
mately  connected  with  the  preceding;  and,  in  fact, 
springs  directly  Itom  it.  It  assumes  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  general  Government,  in  the  exercise  of  its  dele- 
gated  rights,  to  respect  the  Isws  which  the  slaveholdinp 
States  ntay  pass  in  protection  of  its  institutions;  or,  to 
express  it  differently,  it  is  its  duty  to  pass  such  Uwsss 
may  be  necessary  to  make  it  obligatory  on  its  officers 
and  agents  to  abstain  from  violating  the  laws  of  the 
States,  and  to  co-operate,  as  far  as  it  may  consistently 
^  be  done,  in  their  execution.  It  is  against  this  principle 
that  the  objections  of  the  Senator  from  Massacbuietls 
have  been  directed,  and  to  which  I  now  proceed  lo 
reply. 

His  first  objection  is,  that  the  principle  is  new;  by 
which  1  understand  him  to  mean  that  it  never  has  here- 
tofore been  acted  on  by  the  Government.  The  objec- 
tion presents  two  questions:  is  it  true,  in  point  of  ^; 
and,  if  so,  what  weight  or  force  properly  belongs  to  it.' 
If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  it  will  be  found  wanting  in 
both  particulars;  and  that,  so  far  from  being  new,  it 
has  been  frequently  acted  on;  and  that,  if  it  were  nev, 
the  fact  would  have  little  or  no  force. 
^  If  our  Government  had  been  in  operation  for  centu- 
ries, and  had  been  exposed  to  the  various  changes  and 
trials  to  which  political  institutions,  in  a  long-prolrscted 
existence,  are  exposed  in  the  vicissitudes  of  events,  the 
objection,  under  such  circumstances,  that  a  principle 
had  never  been  acted  upon,  if  nut  decisive,  would  be 
exceedingly  strong;  but  when  made  in  reference  to  our 
Government,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  lest  thas 
half  a  century,  and  which  is  so  complex  and  novel  in  ill 
structure,  it  is  very  feeble.  We  all  know  tliat  nev 
principles  are  daily  developing  themselves  under  our 
system,  with  the  changing  condition  of  the  country,  and 
doubtless  will  long  continue  so  to  do,  in  the  new  and 
trying  scenes  through  which  we  are  destined  to  paa. 
It  may,  I  admit,  be  good  reason,  even  with  us,  forcsu- 
tion — for  thorough  and  careful  investigation,  if  a  princi- 
ple proposed  to  be  acted  on  be  new;  for  I  have  long 
since  been  taught  by  experience  that  whatever  is  un- 
tried is  to  be  received  with  caution  in  politics,  however 
plausible.  But  to  go  further,  in  this  early  stage  of  our 
political  existence,  would  be  to  deprive  ourselves  d 
means  that  might  be  indispensable  to  meet  future  daih 
gers  and  difRculties. 

But  I  take  higher  grounds  in  reply  to  the  objection. 
I  deny  its  truth  in  point  of  fact,  and  assert  that  the  prin- 
ciple is  not  new.  I'he  report  refers  to  two  instances  in 
which  it  has  been  acted  on,  and  to  which  for  the  present 
I  shall  confine  myself:  one  in  reference  to  tiie  qusrsntioe 
laws  of  the  Slates,  and  the  other  more  directly  connect- 
ed with  the  subject  of  this  bill.  1  propose  to  inake  a 
few  remarks  in  reference  to  both,  beginning  with  ths 
former,  with  the  view  of  showing  that  the  principle,  in 
both  cases,  is  strictly  analogous,  or,  rather,  identical  with 
the  present. 

The  health  of  the  State,  like  that  of  the  subject  of 
slavery,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  State.  It  is  rcaeryed, 
and  not  delegated;  and,  of  course,  each  State  hsssrigjtt 
to  judge  for  itself  what  may  endanger  the  health  of  it* 
citizens,  what  measures  are  necessary  to  prevent  it,  and 
when  and  how  such  measures  are  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  Among  the  causes  which  may  endanger  the 
health  of  a  State  is  the  introduction  of  infectious  or  con* 
tagious  diseases,  through  the  medium  of  commerce. 
The  vessel  returning  with  a  rich  cargo,  in  exchsnge  w 


the  products  of  a  SUte,  may  also  come  freighted  with  tbe 
seedia  of  disease  and  death.  To  guard  sgsinst  tnit 
danger,  the  States,  at  a  very  early  period,  sdoptetf 
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lumrantine  or  health  laws.  These  law>»  it  is  obvious, 
nust  necessarily  interfere  with  the  power  of  Confess  to 
>ega]ate  commerce^-s  power  as  expressly  f^iven  as  that 
0  regulate  the  mail,  and,  as  far  as  the  present  question 
is  ooncemed^  every  way  aiialofj^ust  and,  actinia  accord- 
u^f  on  the  principles  of  this  hilt,  Congress,  as  far  back 
IS  the  year  1796,  passed  an  act  making  it  the  duty  of  its 
rivil  and  military  officers  to  abstain  from  the  violation  of 
ibe  heahh  laws  of  the  States,  and  to  co-operate  in  their 
*xecution.  This  act  was  modiBed  and  repealed  by  that 
if  1799,  which  has  since  remained  unchanged  on  the 
itatute  book. 

But  the  other  precedent  referred  to  in  the  report  is 
litU  mare  direct  and  important.     That  case,  like  the 
present,  in^olred  the  right  of  the  slaveholding  States  to 
idopt  such  jneasures  as  they  may  think  proper,  to  pre* 
vent  their  domestic  institutions  from  being  disturbed  or 
endangered.     They  may  be  endangered,  not  only  by 
iotroduciiig  and  circulating  inflammatory  publications, 
etleulaled  to  excite  insurrection,  but  also  by  the  intro- 
duction of  free  people  of  color  from  abroad,  who  may 
come  as  emissaries,  or  with  opinions   and  sentiments 
WeAifo.to  the  peace  and  security  of  those  States.     The 
right  of  a  State  to  pass  laws  to  prevent  danger  from 
publications  is  not  more  clear  than  the  right  to  pass 
those  which  may  be  necessary  to  guard   against  this 
dinger.     The  act  of  1803,  to  which  the  report  refers  as 
a  precedent,  recognises  this  right  to  the  fullest  extent. 
U  was  intended  to  sustain  the  laws  of  the  States  against 
ihe  introduction  of  free  people  of  color  from  the  West 
India  islands.     The  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  In  his 
remarks  upon  this  precedent,  supposes  the  law  to  have 
been  passed  under  the  power  given  to  Congress  by  the 
constitution  to  suppress  the  slave  trade.     I  have  turned 
to  the  journals  in  order  to  ascertain  the  iacts,  and  find 
that  the   Senator  is  entirely  mistaken.     l*he  law  was 
|MSKd  on  a  memorial  of  the  citizens  of  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina,  and  originated  in  the  following  facts: 

After  the  successful  rebellion  of  the  slaves  in  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  power,  the 
Go?ernment  of  the  other  French  West  India  islands,  in 
onler  to  guard  against  the  danger  from  the  example  of 
St.  Domingo,  adopted  rigid  measures  to  expel  and  send 
out  their  free  blacks.  In  1803,  a  brig,  having  five  per- 
*iMi8  of  that  description  who  were  driven  from  Guada- 
loupe,  arrived  at  Wilmington.  The  alarm  which  this 
CMned  gave  birth  to  the  memorial,  and  the  memorial  to 
the  act. 

I  learn  from  the  journals  that  the  subject  was  fully 

isrestigated  and  discussed  in  both  Houses,  and  that  it 

PMs^  by  a  very  large  majority.     The  first  section  of 

the  bill  prevents  the  introduction  of  any  neg^o,  mulatto, 

vt  Bostee,  into  any  State  by  the  laws  of  which  they  are 

prevented  from  being  introduced,  except  persons  of  the 

wription  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or 

'^ered  seamen,  or  natives  of  the  United  States.     The 

Kcond  section  prohibits  the  entry  of  vessels  having  such 

f^na  on  board,  and  subjects  the  vessel  to  seizure  and 

Meiture  for  landing  or  attempting  to  land  them,  con- 

,  ^  to  the  laws  of  the  SUtes;  and  the  third  and  last 

*^ion  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  general 

9*'***Tinient  to  co-operate  with  the  States  in  the  execu- 

|j^  of  their  laws  against  their  introduction.     I  consider 

^  precedent  to  be  one  of  vast  importance  to  the 

^eholding  States.     It  not  only  recognises  the  right  of 

,  ^«e  States  to  pass  such  laws  as  they  may  deem  neces- 

^  to  protect  themselves  against  the  slave  population, 

■  *od  the  duty  of  the  general  Government  to  respect  those 

I  hvi,  but  abo  the  very  important  right,  that  the  States 

I  "^^t  the  authority  to  exclude  the  introduction  of  such 

I'CfNni  u  may  be  dangerous  to  their  institutions— a 

pnaeiplft  of  grent  extent  and  importance,  and  applica- 

^^U)  other  SUtes  as  well  as  sUveholding,  and  to  other 


persons  as  well  as  blacks,  and  which  may  hereafter 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  our  legislation. 

Having  now,  I  trust,  fully  and  successfully  replied  to 
the  first  objection  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  by 
showing  that  it  is  not  true,  in  fact,  and,  if  it  were,  that 
it  would  have  had  little  or  no  force,  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  reply  to  the  second  objection,  which  assumes  that 
the  principles  for  which  I  contend  a*ould,  if  admitted, 
transfer  the  power  over  the  mail  from  the  general  Gov- 
ernment to  the  States. 

If  the  objection  be  well  founded,  it  must  prove  fatal 
to  the  bill.  The  power  over  the  mail  is,  beyond  all 
doubt,  a  delegated  powers  and  whatever  would  divest 
the  Government  of  this  power,  and  transfer  it  to  the 
States,  would  certainly  be  a  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion. But  would  the  principle,  if  acted  on,  transfer  the 
power?  If  admitted  to  its  full  extent,  its  only  effect 
would  be  to  make  it  the  duty  of  Congress,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  power  over  the  mail,  to  abstain  from  violating 
the  laws  of  the  State  in  protection  of  their  slave  prop- 
erty, and  to  co-operate,  where  it  coufd  with  propriety, 
in  their  execution.  Its  utmost  effect  would  then  be  a 
modification,  and  not  a  transfer  or  destruction  of  the 
power;  and  surely  the  Senator  will  not  contend,  that  to 
modify  a  right  amounts  either  to  its  transfer  or  annihU 
lation.  He  cannot  forget  that  all  rights  are  subject  to 
modification,  and  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
are  held  under  one  universal  condition — that  their  pos- 
sessors should  so  use  them  as  not  to  injure  others.  Nor 
can  he  contend  that  the  power  of  the  general  Govern- 
ment  over  the  mail  is  without  modification  or  limitation. 
He  himself  admits  that  it  is  subject  to  a  very  important 
modification,  when  he  concedes  that  the  Government 
cannot  discriminate  in  reference  to  the  character  of  the 

{Hiblications  to  be  transmitted  by  the  mail,  without  vlo- 
ating  the  first  amended  article  of  the  constitution, 
which  prohibits  Congress  from  passing  laws  abridging 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  Other  modifications  of  the 
right  might  be  shown  to  exist,  not  less  clear,  nor  of 
much  less  importance,  ft  might  be  easily  shown,  for 
instance,  that  the  power  over  the  mail  is  limited  to  the 
transmission  of  intelligence,  and  that  Congress  cannot, 
consistently  with  the  nature  and  the  object  of  the  power, 
extend  it  to  the  ordinary  objects  of  transportation,  with- 
out a  manifest  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  the  as- 
sumption of  a  principle  which  would  give  the  Govern- 
ment control  over  the  general  transportation  of  the 
country,  both  by  land  and  water.  But  if  it  be  subject 
to  these  modifications,  without  either  annihilating  or 
transferring  the  power,  why  should  the  modification  for 
which  I  contend,  and  which  I  shall  show  hereafter  to 
rest  upon  unquestionable  principles,  have  such  effect? 
That  it  would  not,  in  fiict,  might  be  shown,  if  other 
proof  were  necessary,  by  a  reference  to  the  practical 
operation  of  the  principle  in  the  two  instances  already 
referred  to.  In  both,  the  principle  which  I  contend  for 
in  relation  to  the  mail  has  long  been  in  operation  in  ref- 
erence to  commerce,  without  the  transfer  of  the  power 
of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  to  the  States,  which 
the  Senator  contends  would  be  its  effect  if  applied  to 
the  mail.  So  far  otherwise,  so  little  has  it  affected  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  that  few  persons,  comparatively,  are  aware 
that  the  principle  has  been  recognised  and  acted  on  by 
the  general  Government. 

I  come  next  (said  Mr.  CAUiouir)  to  what  the  Senator 
seemed  to  rely  upon  as  his  main  objection.  He  stated 
that  the  principles  asserted  in  the  report  were  contra- 
dicted by  the  bill,  and  that  the  latter  undertakes  to  do 
indirectly  what  the  former  asserts  that  the  general  Gov- 
ernment cannot  do  at  all. 

Admit  (said  Mr.  C)  the  objection  to  be  true  in  fact, 
and  what  does  it  prove,  but  that  the  author  of  the  re- 
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•port  is  a  bad  logician,  and  there  is  error  somewhere, 
but  withotit  proving  that  it  is  in  the  bill,  and  that  it 
ought  therefore  to  be  rejected,  as  the  Senator  Contends? 
If  there  be  error,  it  may  be  in  the  report  instead  of  the 
bill;  and  till  the  Senator  can  fix  it  on  the  latter,  he  cannot 
avail  iiimself  of  the  objection.  But  does  the  contradic- 
tion which  he  alleges  exist?  Let  us  turn  to  the  princi- 
ples asserted  in  the  report,  and  compare  them  with 
those  of  the  bill,  in  order  to  determine  this  point. 

What,  then,  are  the  principles  which  the  report 
maintains^  It  asserts  that  Congress  has  no  right  to  de- 
termine what  papers  are  incendiary,  and  calculated  to 
excite  insurrection,  and  as  such  to  prohibit  their  circu- 
lation; but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  belongs  to  the  States 
.to  determine  on  the  character  and  tendency  of  such  pub- 
lications, and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  they  may  think 
proper  to  prevent  their  introduction  or  circulation. 
Does  the  bill  deny  any  of  these  principles?  Does  it  not 
.assume  them  all?  Is  it  not  drawn  up  on  the  supposition 
that  the  general  Government  have  none  of  the  powers 
denied  by  the  report,  and  that  the  States  possess  all  for 
which  it  contends?  How,  then,  can  it  be  said  that  tl)e 
bill  contradicts  the  report?  But  tlie  difficulty,  it  seems, 
is,  that  the  general  Government  would  do  through  the 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  what  the  report 
denies  that  it  can  do  directly;  and  this,  according  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  is  so  manifest  and  palpable  a  con- 
.tradiction,  that  lie  can  find  no  explanation  for  my  con- 
duct but  an  inveterate  hostility  to  General  Jackson, 
.which  he  is  pleased  to  attribute  to  me. 

1  have,  I  trust,  successfully  repelled  already  the  im- 
putation, and  it  now  remains  to  show  that  the  gross  and 
palpable  errors,  which  the  Senator  perceives,  exist  only 
in  his  own  imagination^  and  that,  instead  of  the  cause  he 
supposes,  it  originates,  on  his  part,  in  a  dangerous  and 
fundamental  misconception  of  the  nature  of  our  political 
system — particularly  of  the  relation  between  the  States 
and  general  Government.     Were  the  States  the  agents 
of  the  general  Government,  as  the  objection  clearly  pre- 
supposes, then  what  he  says  would  be  true,  and  the 
Government,  in  recognising  the  law  of  the  States,  would 
adopt  the  'acts  of  its  agents.     But  the  fact  is  far  other- 
wise.    The  general  Government  and  the  Governments 
.of  the  States  are  distinct  and  independent  departments 
.in  our  complex  political  system.   The  States,  in  passing 
.laws  in  protection  of  their  domestic  institutions,  act  in  a 
sphere  as  independent  as  the  general  Government  pass- 
ing laws  in  regulation  of  the  mail;  and  the  latter,  in  ab- 
staining from  violating  the  laws  of  the  States,  as  provi- 
ded for  in  the  bill,  so  far  from  making  the  States  its 
agents,  but  recognises  the  right  of  the  States,  and  per- 
forms on  its  part  a  corresponding  duty.    Kights  and  du- 
.ties  are  in  their  nature  reciprocal.     The  existence  of 
one  presupposes  that  of  the  other,  and  the  performance 
of  the  duty,  so  far  from  denying  the  right,  distinctly 
.  recognises  its  existence.     The  Senator,  for  example, 
next  to  me,  [Mr.  White,]  has  the  unquestionable  right 
to  the  occupation  of  his  chair;  and  I  am  of  course  in  duty 
bound  to  abstain  from  violating  that  right;  but  would  it 
not  be^surd  to  say  that,  in  performing  that  duty,  by 
abstaining  from  violating  his  right,  I  assume  the  right  of 
occupation?    Again:  suppose  the  very  quiet  and  peace- 
able Senator  from  Maine,  [Mr.  Sbeplkt,]  who  is  his 
next  neighbor  on  the  other  side,  should  undertake  to 
oust  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  would  it  not  be  strange 
.doctrine  to  contend  that,  if!  were  toco-operate  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  in  maintaining  possession  of  his 
.chair,  it  would  be  an  assumption  on  my  part  of  a  right 
to  the  chair ^    And  yet  this  is  the  identical  principle 
.  which  the  Senator  from  Georgia  assumed,  in  charging  a 
manifest  and  palpable  contradiplion  between  the  bill  and 
the  report. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  objections  of  the  Senator 


from  Massachusetts.  He  asserts,  and  asserts  truly,  that 
rights  and  duties  are  reciprocal;  and  that  if  it  be  the 
duty  of  the  general  Government  to  respect  the  laws  of 
the  States,  it  is  in  like  manner  the  duty  of  the  States  to 
respect  those  of  the  general  Government.  The  practice 
of  both  has  been  in  conformity  to  the  principle.  I  have 
already  cited  instances  of  the  general  Government  re- 
specting the  lavs  of  the  Slates,  and  many  might  be 
shown  of  the  States  respecting  those  of  the  general  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  affirms  that  tlie 
laws  of  the  general  Government  regulating  the  mail,  and 
those  of  the  Governments  of  the  States  prohibiting  the 
introduction  and  circulation  of  incendiai-y  publications, 
may  come  into  conflict,  and  that  in  such' event  the  latter 
mNst  yield  to  the  former;  and  he  rests  this  assertion  on 
the  ground  that  the  power  of  the  general  Govemment 
is  expressly  delegated  by  the  constitution.  I  regard  the 
arguments  wholly  inconclusive.  Why  should  U»e  mere 
fact  that  a  power  is  expressly  delegated  give  it  para- 
mount control  over  the  reserved  powers?  What  possi- 
ble superiority  can  the  mere  fact  of  delegation  give,  un- 
less, indeed,  it  be  supposed  to  render  the  right  more 
clear,  and,  of  course,  less  questionable?  Now,  I  deny 
that  it  has  in  this  instance  any  such  superiority.  Though 
the  power  of  the  general  Government  over  the  mail  is 
delegated,  it  is  not  more  clear  and  unquestionable  thsn 
the  rights  of  the  States  over  the  subject  of  slavery— s 
right  which  neither  has  been  nnr  can  be  denied.  In 
fact^  I  might  take  higher  grounds,  if  higher  grounds 
were  possible,  by  showing  that  the  rights  of  the  Ststrs 
are  as  expressly  reserved  as  those  of  the  general  Gov- 
ernment are  delegfated;  for,  in  order  to  place  the  re- 
served rights  beyond  controversy,  the  tenth  amended 
article  of  the  constitution  expressly  provides  that  sll 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  UnitW  States  by  the  consti- 
tution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States,  respectively,  or  to  the  people;  and  as  the 
subject  of  slavery  is  acknowledged  by  all  not  to  be  dele- 
gated, it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  expressly  reserved 
under  this  provision  of  the  constitution. 

But,  while  I  deny  his  conclusion,  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  the  laws  of  the  States  and  general  Govern- 
ment may  come  into  conflict,  and  that,  if  they  do,  one  or 
the  other  must  yield.  I'he  question  is,  which  ought  to 
yield?  The  question  is  one  of  great  importance.  It  in- 
volves the  whole  merit  of  the  controversy,  and  I  rou«' 
entreat  the  Senate  to  give  me  an  attentive  hearing  while  I 
state  my  views  in  relation  to  it. 

In  order  to  determine  satisfactorily  which  ought  to 
yield,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  a  clear  and  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  point  of  difficulty;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  necessary  to  make  a  few  preliminary  remark*. 
Properly  considered,  the  reserved  and  delegated 
powers  can  never  come  into  conflict.  The  fact  that  a 
power  is  delegated,  is  conclusive  that  it  is  not  reserved; 
and  that  it  is  not  delegated,  that  it  is  reserved,  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  prohibited  to  the  States.  There  is  but  a 
single  exception:  the  case  of  powers  of  such  nature  tbtt 
they  be  exercised  concurringly  by  the  State  and  genersi 
Governments — such  as  the  power  of  laying  taxes,  which, 
though  delegated,  may  also  be  exercised  by  the  States. 
In  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  position  I  have  Itid 
down,  I  might  refer  to  the  case  now  under  considers- 
tion.  Regarded  in  the  abstract,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est conflict  between  the  power  delegated  by  the  consti- 
tution to  the  general  Government  to  establish  poA 
offices  and  post  roads,  and  that  reserved  to  the  Ststes 
over  the  subject  of  slavery.  How,  then,  csn  there  be 
conflict?  It  occurs  not  between  the  powers  themselves, 
but  the  laws  respectively  passed  to  carry  thefn  wV^ 
eff'ect.  The  laws  of  the  State,  prohibiting  the  introduc- 
tion or  circulation  of  incendiary  publications^  may  coiK 
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■to  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  general  Government  in 
Rhlion  to  the  mall;  and  the  question  to  be  determined 
is,  which,  in  the  event,  ought  to  give  way? 

I  will  not  pretend  to  enter  into  a  full  and  systematic 
investigation  of  this  highly  important  question,  which 
iifohres,  as  I  hawe  said,  the  merits  of  the  whole  contro- 
xtnj,    I  do  not  deem  it  necessary.     I  propose  to  lay 
down  a  single  principle,  which  I  hold  to  be  not  only 
ofiqaestionabtey  but  decisive  of  the  question,  as  far  as 
the  present  controversy  is  concerned.     My  position  is, 
that,  in  deciding^   which  ought  to  yield,  regard  must  be 
hsd  to  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  powers  to  which 
the  laws  respecting  it  relate.  The  low  must  yield  to  the 
high;  the  convenient  to  the  necessary;  mere  accommo- 
dsiion  to  safety  and  security.  This  is  the  universal  prin- 
ciple which  i^ovems  in  all  analogous  cases,  both  in  our 
aodal  and  political  relations.     Wherever  the  means  of 
enjoying  or  securing  rights  come  into  conflict,  (rights 
theoiseives  never  can,)  this  universal  and  fundamental 
pnnciple  is  the  one  which,  by  the  consent  of  mankind, 
governs  in  all  such  cases.     Apply  it  to  the  case  under 
eoMideration,  and  need   I  ask  which  ought  to  yield? 
Will  any  rational  being  say  that  the  laws  of  the  States  of 
this  Union,  which  are  necessary  to  their  peace,  security, 
iod  very  existence,  ought  to  yield  to  the  laws  of  the 
general  Government  regulating  tlie  Post  Office,  which 
It  best  is  a  mere  accommodation  and  convenience,  and 
this  when  this  Government  was  formed  by  the  States 
munly  with  a  view  to  secure  more  perfectly  their  peace 
snd  safety  ^     But  one  answer  can  be  given.     All  must 
feel  that  it  would  be  improper  for  the  laws  of  eleven 
States  in  such  case  to  yield  to  those  of  the  general  Gov- 
ernnient,  and,  of  course,  that  the  latter  ought  to  yield 
to  the  former.    When  I  say  oughts  1  do  not  mean  on  the 
principle  of  concession.      I   take  higher  grounds.     ] 
OKan  under  the  obligation  of  the  constitution  itself. 
That  instmment  does  not  leave  this  important  question  to 
^  decided  by  mere  inference.     It  contains  an  express 
proTision  which  is  decisive  of  the  question.     I  refer  to 
the  provision  which  invests  Cofigress  with  the  power  of 
psssinglaws  to  carry  into  effect  the  granted  powers,  and 
which  expressly  restricts  its  power  to  laws  necessary 
snd  proper  to  carry  into  efl^cct  the  delegated  powers, 
^e  here  have  the  limitation  on  the  power  of  passing 
'■ws.    They  must  be  necessary  and  proper.     I  pass  the 
term  n^cenory  with  the  single  lemark,  that  whatever 
"•y  be  its  true  and  accurate  meaning,  it  clearly  indi- 
cstes  that  this  important  power  was  sparingly  granted 
'^y  the  framers  of  the  constitution.     I  come  to  the  term 
P^^per/  and  I  boldly  assert,  if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all, 
»f  it  can  be  said  of  any  law  whatever  that  it  is  not  proper, 
^  that,  as  such,  Congress  has  no  constitutional  right 
lo  pass  it,  surely  it  may  be  said  of  that  which  would  ab- 
'^te,  in  fact,  the  laws  of  nearly  half  of  the  SUtes  of 
the  Union,  and  which  are  conceded  to  be  necessary  for 
Iheir  peace  and  safety.     If  it  be  proper  for  Congress  to 
^wsuch  a  law,  what  law  could  possibly  be  improper? 
We  have  heard  much  of  late  of  States'  rights.    All  par- 
ties profess  to  respect  them,  as  essential  to  the  preserva- 
hon  of  our  liberty.   I  do  not  except  the  members  of  the 
old  federal  party— that  honest,  high-minded,  patriotic 
P^^Xt  though  mistaken  as  to  the  principles  and  tenden- 
J7  of  the  Government.   But  what,  let  me  ask,  would  be 
yt«  value  of  the  States'  rights,  if  the  laws  of  Congress 
in  such  Cases  ought  not  to  yield  to  the  States?    If  they 
Wust  be  considered  paramount,  whenever  they  come  in- 
to conflict  with  those  of  the   SUtes,  without  regard  to 
\neir  safely,  what  possible  value  can  be  attached  to  the 
'ignts  of  the  States,  and  how  perfectly  unmeaning  their 
*«ienred  powers?     Surrender  the  principle,  and  there 
*  jot  one  of  the  reserved  powers  which  may  not  be  an- 
nulled by  Congress  under  the  pretext  of  pa<(sing  laws  to 
^rry  into  effect  the  delegated  powers. 


The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  next  objects  that  if 
the  principles  of  the  bill  be  admitted,  they  may  be  ex- 
tended to  morals  and  religion.  I  do  not  feel  bound  to 
admit  or  deny  the  truth  oftliis  assertion;  but  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  show  me  a  case  in  which  a  State  has  passed  laws, 
under  its  unquestionable  reserved  powers,  in  protection 
of  its  morality  or  religion,  I  would  hold  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  general  Government  to  respect  the  laws  of  the 
States  in  conformity  to  the  principles  which  1  maintained. 

His  next  objection  is,  that  the  bill  is  a  manifest  viola- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  He  has  not  thought 
proper  to  specify  wherein  the  violation  consists.  Does 
he  mean  to  say  that  the  laws  of  the  States  prohibiting 
the  introduction  and  circulation  of  papers  calculated  to 
excite  insurrection  are  ii^ violation  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press?  Does  he  mean  that  the  slaveholding  Slates  have 
no  right  to  pass  such  laws?  I  cannot  suppose  such  to 
be  his  meaning;  for  1  understood  him  throughout  his 
remarks  to  admit  the  right  of  the  States — a  right  which 
they  have  always  exercised,  without  restriction  or  limi- 
tation, before  and  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
without  ever  having  been  questioned.  But  if  this  be 
not  his  meaning,  he  must  mean  that  this  bill,  in  making 
it  the  duty  of  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  Government 
to  respect  the  laws  of  the  Stales,  violates  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  thus  involves  the  old  misconception,  that 
the  States  are  the  agents  of  this  Government,  which 
pervades  the  whole  argument  of  the  Senator,  and  to 
which  I  have  already  replied. 

The  Senator  next  objects  that  the  bill  makes  it  penal 
on  deputy  postmasters  to  receive  the  papers  and  publi- 
cations which  it  embraces.  I  must  say  that  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts  (for  such  I  consider  him,  though  we 
differ  in  politics)  has  not  expressed  himself  with  his  usual 
accurac)  on  the  present  occasion.  If  he  will  turn  to  the 
provisions  ot  the  bill,  he  will  find  that  the  penalty  attach- 
es only  in  cases  of  knowingly  receiving  and  delivering 
out  the  papers  and  publications  in  question.  All  the 
consequences  which  the  Senator  drew  from  the  view 
which  betook  of  the  bill  of  course  fall,  and  thus  relieve 
me  from  the  necessity  of  showing  that  the  deputy  post- 
masters will  not  be  compelled  to  resort  to  the  espionage 
into  letters  and  packages  in  order  to  exonerate  them- 
selves from  the  penalty  of  the  bill,  which  he  suppose(^ 

The  last  objection  of  the  Senator  is,  that  under  im 
provision  of  the  bill  every  thing  touching  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  will  be  prohibited  from  passing  through  the 
mail.  I  again  must  repeat  that  the  Senator  has  not  ex- 
pressed himself  with  sufficient  accuracy.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  are  limited  to  the  transmission  of  such 
papers  in  reference  to  slavery  as  are  prohibited  by  the 
laws  of  the  slaveholding  States;  that  is,  by  eleven  States 
of  the  Union,  leaving  the  circulation  through  the  mail 
without  restriction  or  qualification  as  to  all  other  papers, 
and  wholly  so  as  to  the  remaining  thirteen  States.  But 
the  Senator  seems  to  think  that  even  this  restriction,  as 
limited  as  it  is,  would  be  a  very  great  inconvenience.  It 
may,  indeed,  prove  so  to  the  Uwless  abolitionists,  who, 
without  regard  to  the  obligations  of  the  constitution,  are 
attempting  to  scatter  their  firebrands  throughout  the 
Union.  But  is  their  convenience  the  only  thing  to  be 
taken  into  the  estimate?  Are  the  peace,  security,  and 
safety  of  the  slaveholding  States  nothing?  Or  are^these 
to  be  sacrificed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  aboli- 
tionists? 

I  have  now  replied,  directly,  fully,  and,  I  trust,  suc- 
cessfully, to  the  objections  to  the  bill;  and  shall  close 
what  1  intended  to  say  by  a  few  general  and  brief 
remarks. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  new  and  important  point  in  ref- 
erence to  the  abolition  question.  It  is  no  longer  in  the 
liands  of  quiet  and  peaceful,  but  I  cannot  add  harmless, 
Quakers.     It  is  now  under  the  control  of  ferocious  zeal* 
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ots,  blinded  by  fantticism,  and,  in  the  pursuit  of  tlieir 
object,  regardless  of  the  obligations  of  religion  or  mo- 
rality. They  are  organized  throughout  every  section  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States;  they  have  the  disposition  of 
almost  unlimited  funds,  and  are  in  possession  of  a  pow- 
erful  press,  which,  for  the  first  time,  is  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  abolition,  and  turned  again&t  the  domestic  in- 
stitutions and  the  peace  and  security  of  the  South.  l*o 
?;uard  against  the  danger  in  this  new  and  more  menacing 
urm,  the  slaveholding  States  will  be  compelled  to  re- 
vise their  laws  sg^inst  the  introduction  and  circulation 
of  publications  calculated  to  disturb  their  peace  and  to 
endanger  their  security,  and  to  render  them  far  more 
full  and  efficient  than  they  have  heretofore  been.  In 
this  new  state  of  things,  the  probable  conflict  between 
the  laws  which  those  States  may  think  proper  to  adopt, 
and  those  of  the  general  Government  regulating  tlie 
mail,  becomes  far  more  important  than  in  any  former 
state  of  the  controversy;  and  Congress  is  now  called 
upon  to  say  what  part  it  will  take  in  reference  to  this 
deeply  interesting  subject.  We  of  the  slaveholding 
States  ask  nothing  of  the  Government,  but  that  it  should 
abstain  from  violating  laws  passed  within  our  acknowl- 
edged constitutional  competency  and  conceded  to  be 
essential  to  our  peace  and  security.  1  am  anxious  to 
see  bow  this  question  will  be  decided.  I  am  desirous 
that  my  constituents  should  know  what  they  have  to 
expect,  either  from  this  Government  or  from  the  non- 
slaveholding  Slates.  Much  that  I  have  said  and  done 
during  the  session  has  been  with  the  view  of  affording 
them  correct,  information  on  this  point,  in  order  that 
they  might  know  to  what  extent  they  might  rely  upon 
others,  and  how  far  they  must  depend  on  themselves. 

Thus  far  (I  say  it  with  regret)  our  just  hopes  have 
not  been  realized.  I'he  Legislatures  of  tlie  South, 
backed  by  the  voice  their  constituents  expressed 
through  innumerable  meetings,  have  called  upon  the 
non-slaveholding  States  to  repress  the  movements  made 
within   the  jurisdiction  of   those  States  against  their 

{)eace  and  security.  Not  a  step  has  been  taken;  not  a 
aw  has  been  passed,  or  even  proposed;  and  I  venture 
to  assert  that  none  will  be;  not  but  what  there  is  a  fa- 
vorable disposition  towards  us  in  the  North,  but  1  clear- 
l3^e  the  state  of  political  parties  there  presents  insu- 
plPable  impediments  to  any  legislation  on  \\St  subject. 
1  rest  my  opinion  on  the  fact  tliat  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  from  the  elements  of  their  population,  are,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  divided  and  distracted  by  parties  of 
nearly  equal  strength;  and  that  each  will  always  be 
ready  to  seize  on  every  movement  of  the  other  which  may 
give  them  the  superiority,  without  much  regard  to  con- 
sequences, as  affecting  their  own  States,  and  much  less, 
remote  and  distant  sections. 

Nor  have  we  been  less  disappointed  ai  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress.  Believing  that  the  general  Gov- 
ernment has  no  right  or  authority  over  the  subject  of 
shvery,  we  had  just  grounds  to  hope  Congress  would 
refuse  all  jurisdiction  in  reference  to  it,  in  whatever 
form  it  might  be  presented.  The  very  opposite  course 
has  been  pursued.  Abolition  petitions  have  not  only 
b«en  received  in  both  Houses,  but  received  on  the  most 
obnoxious  and  dangerous  of  all  grounds — that  we  are 
bound  to  receive  them;  that  is,  to  take  jurisdiction  of 
the  question  of  slavery  whenever  the  abolitionists  may 
think  proper  to  petition  for  its  abolition,  either  here  or 
in  the  States. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  of  the  slaveholding  States  have 
been  grievously  disappointed.  One  question  still  re- 
mains to  be  decided  that  is  presented  by  this  bill.  To 
refuse  to  pasa  this  bill  would  be  virtually  to  co-operate 
with  the  abolitionists — would  be  to  make  the  officers 
and  agents  of  the  Post  Office  Department  in  effect  their 
agents  and  abettors  in  the  ciicuUtion  of  their  incendiary 


publications,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  States.    It 
is  your  unquestionable  duty,  as  I   have  demonstrably 
proved,  to  abstain  from  their  violation,  and,  by  refusing 
or  neglecting  to  discharge  that  duty,  you  would  clearly 
enlist,  in  the  existing  controversy,  on  the  side  of  the 
abolitionists  against  tlie  southern  States.     Should  such 
be  your  decision,  by  refusing  to  pass  this  bill,  I  shall  say 
to  the  people  of  the  South,  look  to  yourselves— you 
have  nothing  to  hope  frdto  others.     But  I  mual  tell  the 
Senate,  be  your  deciaion  what  it  may,  the  South  will 
never  abandon  the  principles  of  this  bill.     If  you  refuse 
co-operation  with  our  laws,  and  conflict  should  ensue 
between  your  and  our  law,  the  southern   States  will 
never  yield  to  the  superiority  of  yours.     We  have  a 
remedy  in  our  hands,  which,  in  such  event,  we  shall  not 
fail  to  apply.     We  have  high  authority  for  asserting 
that,  in  such  cases,  '*  State  interposition  is  the  rightfiU 
remedy" — a  doctrine  first  announced   by  Jefferson- 
adopted  by  the  patriotic  and  republican  State  of  Ken- 
tucky by  a  solemn  resolution,  in  1798,  and  finally  car- 
ried out  into  successful  practice  on  a  recent  occasion, 
ever  to  be  remembered,  by  the  gallant  State  which  I,  in 
part,  have  the  honor  to  represent.     In  this  well-teited 
and  efficient  remedy,  sustained  by  the  principles  devel- 
oped in  the  report  and  asserted  in  this  bill,  the  slave- 
holding  States  have  an  ample  protection.     Let  it  be  fix- 
ed, let  it  be  riveted  in  every  southern  mind,  that  the 
laws  of  the  slaveholding  States  for  the  protection  of 
their  domestic  institutions  are  paramount  to  the  laws  of 
the  general  Government  in  regulation  of  commerce  and 
the  mail,  and  that  the  latter  must  yield  to  the  former  in 
the  event  of  conflict;   and  that,    if  the   Government 
should  refuse  to  yield,  the  States  have  a  riglit  to  inter- 
pose, and  we  are  safe.     With  these  principles,  nothing 
but  concert  would  be  wanting  to  bid  defiance  to  Uw 
movements  of  the  abolitionists,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  to  place  our  domestic  institution^  and,  with 
them,  our  security  and  peace,  under  our  own  protec- 
tion, and  beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 

Mr.  DAVIS  then  rose  and  said  that  he  must  obtrude 
himself  upon  the  patience  of  the  Senate  again,  as  the 
remarks  which  had  been  made  called  for  some  reply, 
and  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  carry  out  the  argu- 
ment, which  he  was  restrained  from  doing  the  other  osy 
by  circumstances  beyond  his  control.     He  then  pro- 
ceeded, in  substance,  as  follows:     Sir,  1  have  shunned 
every  thing  which  might  occasion  excitement  in  this  de- 
bate, but  I  cannot  forbear  remarking,  upon  the  fervent 
appeal  made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  in  his 
closing  observations,  that  1  hold  it  to  be  unwise,  most 
unwise,  for  those  interested,  to  make  slavery  a  topic  of 
frequent  discussion,  to  force  it  upon  the  notice  of  those 
who  live  in  the  free  States,  and,  above  all,  to  make 
them  remember  its  existence,  by  feeling  inconveniences 
from  it  at  every  step  they  take.     It  is,  under  its  most 
favorable  aspects,  viewed  ss  a  great  moral  evil,  distrsct- 
ing  the  country  with  anxiety  and  deep  concern  for  tbe 
common  welfiire  and  safety.    Under  such  circumBtsiio^>| 
can  any  thing  be  more  impolitic  than  to  pass  a  law  vbieli 
will  make  every  citizen  of  a  free  State  participstc  in  this 
evil,  by  feeling  that  he  is  restrained  in  his  privileges  m 
consequence  of  it?  By  forcing  slavery  into  W*  P'***"^ 
every  time  he  has  occasion  to  use  the  Post  Omct^  viA 
vexing  him  with  an  odious  scrutiny  into  his  papers.    H 
gentlemen  would  rouse  up  a  spirit  of  resentment  N^**]^ 
slavery,  if  they  would  fill  the  public  mind  with  new  ob- 
jections to  it,  and  excite  the  people  to  oppose  it*  then 
let  them  go  on  with  this  policy,  and  they  will  doubtjew 
accomplish  their  object.     But  if  they  would  trsnquillix« 
public  feeling,  then  I  would  recommend  to  tlieintokeep 
slavery  as  far  out  of  sigfht  and  hearing  as  P^''^^^^'.  j!f!^ 
never  call  on  the  public  to  make  sacrifices  of  their  ngn» 
or  privileges  to  sustain  it.   Above  all,  never  irop»tf  ^****' 
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enjoyments  by  the  exercise  of  doubtful  authority.  I 
therefore  entreat  gentlemen  to  pause  before  they  adopt 
I  measure  tike  this,  and  consider  the  consequences. 

Sir,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  arranged  the 
remarks  I  made  under  three  heads,  and  made  an  elabo- 
rate reply: 

First.  He  saj's  I  contend  that  the  precedents  urged  by 
him  do  not  sustain  the  measure;  and  soldo.  He  has 
given  us  a  learned  exposition  of  the  law  of  1803,  pro- 
hibitin|^  the  importation  of  slaves  into  such  States  as  had, 
by  their  own  laws,  forbidden  it.  I  am  not  able  to  per- 
ceive that  it  changes  the  ground.  It  all  proves  no  more 
than  the  fact  that  the  United  States  were  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  the  traffic  as  fast  as  they  coald  consistently  with 
the  obligations  theyowed  one  to  another  by  the  consti- 
tstion.  Tbey  couhl  not  stop  importation  farther  than 
the  right  was  Toluntarily  surrendered  by  the  States. 
Tbey  therefore  had  no  power  to  g^  further,  and,  if  they 
Ie](talated  at  all,  roust  do  it  in  the  manner  it  was  accom- 
pluhed.  1  am  still  at  a  loss  to  see  how  this  law  favors 
the  idea  that  the  United  States  is  bound  to  enforce  the 
hws  of  the  States,  or  can  be  a  precedent  for  the  bill 
under  consideration.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  has 
been  asid  in  regard  to  the  quarantine  laws.  The  course 
of  legislation  manifestly  involves  no  great  considerations 
or  public  policy,  but  is  pursued  for  its  convenience  and 
efficiency. 

Secondly.  He  says  I  allege  it  transfers  the  power  over 
the  mail  iVom  this  Government  to  the  States.  And  is 
not  this  true  to  the  extent  I  contended^  If  the  States 
make  auch  laws  as  they  please,  and  we  pass  and  con- 
tmue  this  law,  which  makes  such  State  laws  our  own 
1>V8,  is  not  the  power  in  their  hands?  And  is  it  not 
there  permanently,  if  we  are  bound,  as  the  Senator 
Kerns  to  contend,' to  adopt  such  laws  of  the  States? 

Thirdly.  He  says  I  affirm  that  the  bill  and  the  report 

conflict.    This  is  to  my  mind  very  obvious;  I  need  not 

Rcapitulate,  but  will  add  a  little  to  what  I  have  urged. 

1^  us  state  the  propositions  as  they  rise  out  of  the  re- 
port: 

Kirst.  The  report  sets  forth  that  Congress  has  no 
power  to  make  a  law  to  restrain  the  circulation  of  incen- 
diary papers  through  the  mail,  because  the  postmasters 
have  no  right  to  determine  what  is  and  what  is  not  in- 
f^itry;  and  because  to  shut  papers  out  of  the  mail, 
ow»uae  they  are  incendiary,  would  be  an  invasion  of  the 
"herty  of  the  press. 

Secondly,  it  affirms  that  the  States  have  the  right, 
feipeetively,  to  pass  laws  prohibiting  the  circulation  of 
inoendiarpr  papers,  because  this  is  a  reserved  right,  not 
Pjrted  With  or  granted  away  in  making  the  constitution 

i!**  ^n*«*«d  States;  and, 

Thirdly.  That  the  United  States  can  by  a  law,  such 
f*  the  bill  before  us  is,  adopt  and  enforce  such  State 
»*t,  having  constitutional  power  so  to  do,  and  being 
•>«ttnd  in  duty  so  to  do. 

The  question,  then,  is,  whether  ihe  report  is  consistent 
jl^h  itself:  whether  the  first  and  third  propositions  can 
Iy>th  be  true.  If  they  are,  then  my  view  is  erroneous; 
»  they  are  not,  then  the  bill  conflicts  with  the  report, 
'or  the  bill  rests,  as  the  Senator  declares,  on  the  third 
proposition  for  its  support. 

To  place  the  matter  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  I  will 
^Ppoae  the  first  two  propositions  to  be  well  founded, 
'nd  ihat  the  power  to  pass  such  a  law  does  not  reside  in 
»«»  ^(^ernment,  but  does  reside  in  the  States.  C»n 
JT^  then,  constitutionally  adopt  or  carry  into  cxecu- 
^^  by  our  legislative  power,  the  laws  of  the  States, 
*nen  we  have  no  power  to  legislate  upon  the  subject* 
•Jitter?  Can  we  do  by  indirection  what  we  have  no 
power  to  do?  ITie  answer  is  very  plain,  and  we  are 
^««ght  to  the  inquiry.  Are  not  the  first  and  third  prop- 
^tions  on  the  question  of  constitutional  power  identical? 


What  does  the  Senator  say  we  have  not  the  power  to 
do?  That  we  cannot  pass  a  law  requiring  the  postmas- 
ters to  separate  from  other  matter  in  the  mail  that  which 
is  termed  incendiary.  Such  a  law  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional, and  therefore  could  not  be  enforced. 

What  does  he  say  we  can  doJ  That  if  Carolina  passes 
a  law  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  such  papers,  then 
Congress  can,  by  a  law  of  its  own,  require  the  postmas- 
ters to  separate  such  papers  from  the  residue  of  the 
mail,  and  deny  them  the  right  of  transportation,  under 
pretence  of  enforcing  the  law  of  the  State. 

What  would  be  the  great  and  only  object  of  such  a 
law  as  we,  by  this  supposition,  have  no  power  to  pass? 
Clearly  to  prohibit  the  circulation  of  incendiary  papers. 

What  would  be  the  object  of  making  a  law  to  enforce 
the  law  of  Carolina  ?  Obviously  to  prohibit  the  circula- 
tion of  incendiary  papers. 

What  further  does  each  law  propose?  To  restrain 
the  postmasters,  under  penalties,  from  receiving  or  de- 
livering such  papers  into  or  from  the  post  office. 

What,  then,  is  the  difference  between  a  direct  law, 
asserting  boldly  the  right  to  investigate  the  contents  of 
the  mail,  and  to  separate  the  offensive  matter,  and  cast 
it  out,  and  a  law  which  requires  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  a  State  which  make  the  same  thing  obligatory  ?  The  law 
of  the  State,  so  far  as  regards  the  Post  Office,  is  a  dead 
letter,  without  the  aid  of  a  law  of  the  United  States. 

The  object  to  be  accomplished  in  both  cases  is  the 
same;  tlie  agents  to  accomplish  it  are  the  same,  and  the 
power  by  which  it  is  done  emanates,  in  both  instances^ 
alike  from  the  United  States.  The  object,  the  agents, 
the  measure  of  power  and  its  source,  are  then  all 
identical.     We    are    therefore    fairly  brought  to  the 

Jiuestion,  is  the  power  to  be  found  in  the  constitution? 
or  the  United  States  can  resort  to  no  other  source. 
The  Senator  says,  under  his  first  head,  it  is  not.  But 
the  bill  rests  on  the  ground  that  it  is.  The  report  and 
the  bill  then  conflict,  or  my  reasoning  is  all  false.  The 
Senator  reasons  down  the  right  to  clothe  postmasten 
with  thia  authority  by  the  constitution.  If  this  argu- 
ment is  well  founded,  how  can  an  argument  be  alike 
well  founded  that  reasons  the  power  up?  I  am  not 
friendly  to  either  scheme*  but  if  the  alternative  were 
presented,  I  sliould  prefer  the  direct  power,  because  we 
should  then  at  least  have  a  uniform  law  throughout  the 
country;  but  under  the  proposed  measure  we  should 
have  as  many  and  various  laws  as  the  several  States 
choose  to  enact,  which  in  itself  would  be  both  perplex- 
ing and  a  serious  evil,  if  not  unconstitutional. 

All  this  I  will  dismiss,  and  pass  to  another  inquiry 
in  which  the  public  is  greatly  interested.  Will  not  the 
proposed  law  invade  the  liberty  of  the  press?  If, 
under  the  Post  Office  power,  there  is  a  right  to  exclude 
from  the  mail  newspapers  of  a  certain  class,  then  there 
is  a  right  to  exclude  all,  and  thus  frustrate  the  diffit- 
sion  of  intelligrnce,  and  very  much  abridge  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  press.  This  is  too  apparent  to  re- 
quire proof. 

What,  then,  shall  go  in  the  mail,  and  what  not?  Here 
we  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  constitution,  as  it  is  admitted 
that  Congress  has  no  power  except  what  is  conferred 
by  the  constitution.  On  looking  into  the  instrument, 
we  find,  among  the  grants  of  power,  this  language,  at 
I  stated  on  a  former  day:  «  To  establish  post  offices  and 
post  roads.*'  A  simple,  naked  power,  given  in  the 
fewest  possible  words,  leaving  to  Congress  to  determine 
what  a  post  office  and  post  roads  were,  and  how  they 
should  be  established.  The  word  mail,  it  will  be  ob 
served,  is  not  used,  nor  is  any  mention  made  of  what 
shall  be  received  or  transported.  Hence  it  is  roanifebt 
that  Congress  most  have  the  power  of  determining  what 
shall  be  the  business  of  the  Post  Office  and  what  shall 
be  carried  in  the  mail.    This  has  always  been  done,  an4 
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il  is  impossible  .to  execute  the  power  granted  by  the 
constitution  without  doing  it.  At  the  same  time  there 
must  be  some  reasonable  limits  assigned  to  the  power, 
or  the  great  purposes  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
will  be  frustrated.  Where  these  limits  are,  is  the  em- 
barrassing question;  and  I  am  free  to  say  there  is  much 
difficulty  in  fixing  them  with  a  precision  which  satisfies 
the  mind.  A  post  office  and  post  roads  arc  spoken  of 
as  things  known — as  words  having  a  determinate  sig- 
nitication,  which  could  be  comprehended.  I  must,  there- 
fore, again  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  mean- 
ing of  this  language?  and  again  declare  my  belief  that 
the  intent  of  the  thing  was  to  provide  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  intelligence.  But,  perhaps,  inquiry  will  be 
better  satisfied  by  ascertaining  what  a  post  office  and 
post  roads  were  at  the  time  this  language  was  employed; 
fbr  it  must  have  had  reference  to  something  which  had 
heen  previously  known.  A  post  office  existed  long  an- 
tecedent to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  mails 
were  run  through  the  country,  which  carried  letters, 
newspapers,  and  other  periodicals.  This  was  what  then 
constituted  a  post  office,  and  doubtless  this  is  what  is 
referred  to  under  the  name  of  post  office  in  the  consti- 
tution. The  institution  to  be  kept  up  under  the  consti- 
tution* was  to  be  substantially  like  this;  for,  if  material 
change  had  been  intended,  it  would  have  been  provided 
for,  so  as  to  be  intelligible.  The  great  object,  then,  of 
the  post  office  was  to  send  abroad  intelligence,  to  give 
despatch  to  letters,  to  interesting  news  concerning  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  to  politics,  to  the  debates  and 
doings  of  public  bodies,  legislative,  judicial,  or  of  what- 
ever character,  that  the  country  might  be  informed  of 
its  own  condition,  and  understand  its  own  great  interests. 
This  was  the  business  of  the  post  office  before  and  at 
the  time  when  the  constitution  was  made.  This  was 
what  was  me'ant  by  a  post  office.  It  was  a  great  public 
institution,  of  such  importance  as  to  be  deemed  worthy 
of  the  national  care  and  superintendence.  Il  consti- 
tuted a  component  part  of  the  great  machinery  of  a 
free  Goveniment,  and  was  deemed  indispensable  to  its 
convenience  and  preservation.  It  had  other  objects  be- 
sides the  transmission  of  letters:  for  letters  are  private 
in  their  character,  belonging  mostly  to  private  business 
or  to  social  relations.  TUe  interest  which  the  public 
had  in  it,  and  which  gave  to  it  its  great  public  character, 
went  far  beyond  letters,  to  the  transmission  of  printed 
intelligence,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge^  and  informa- 
tion emanating  from  the  press.  Tiie  press  thus  connects 
itself  directly  with  the  post  office,  and  the  latter  seems 
designed  as  an  auxiliary  to  it.  Such  being  the  state  of 
things  before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  what  fol- 
lowed  that  event?  The  same  state  of  things  has  been 
continued  by  laws  enacted  for  that  purpose,  until  this 
day.  Wc  have,  then,  anterior,  contemporaneous,  and 
subseqitent  construction,  all  concurring  to  show  what  a 
post  office  was  designed  for. 

The  provisions  of  the  constitution  are  all  intended  to 
exist  in  harmony,  and  to  be  enjoyed  together.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  jf  that  in- 
strument, give  a  construction  to  one  power  which  shall 
destroy  or  seriously  impair  another.  The  boundaries 
of  each  must  be  preserved,  and  watchfully  guarded. 

In  this  connexion,  Mr.  President,  I  will  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  constitution  as  regards  the 
press.  The  framers  made  no  provision  regarding  it; 
but  so  jealous  were  the  States  of  the  rights  to  freedom 
of  speech  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  they  were 
unwilling  to  be  silent  in  regard  to  tliem,  lest  they  should, 
by  construction,  be  invaded.  They  therefore  demanded 
an  amendment,  which,  among  other  things,  contains  the 
language  which  I  will  read:  ** Congress  shall  make  no 
law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press." 
Abridging  is  a  strong  word;  it  means  that  Congress  shall 


not  diminish  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  freedom  o 
the  press  must  stand,  then,  as  broad  as  it  was  when  tin 
constitution  was  made.  The  riglit  is  reserved,  and  w( 
are  forbidden  to  touch  it.  All  grants  were  made  clearlj 
on  condition  that  this  privilege  was  to  remain  unimpaired 
The  plain  sense  of  the  matter  i?,  that  the  power  to  es 
tablish  a  post  office  is  a  grant,  but  was  not  to  be  so  usee 
as  to  abridge  the  liberty  of  the  press.  If  either  mos 
give  way  in  a  conflict,  the  grant  must  yield  to  the  res 
erration.  Hut  what  was  the  freedom  of  the  press 
What  liberty  and  privileges  had  it  enjoyed?  The  nakec 
right  to  print,  without  the  right  to  publisli,  woidd  bes 
humble  privilegi*.  The  two  were  united,  and  one  mode 
of  publishing  then  and  ever  since  enjoyed  was  by  trant> 
mission  through  the  mail,  that  is,  of  periodicals.  Now, 
is  it  straining  the  fair  meaning >nd  spirit  of  the  constitiF 
tion  to  say  this  is  one  of  the  privileges  belonging  and 
designed  to  be  perpetuated  to  the  press?  I  know  the 
whole  must  be  regulated  by  law;  but  can  you,  without 
invading  the  design  of  the  constitution,  rcuisc  to  trans- 
mit letters'  Can  you  shut  out  all  newspapers?  Can 
you  debar  periodicals  of  reasonable  dimensions?  If  you 
can,  you  have  the  power  to  utterly  subvert  the  main 
purpose  of  establishing  a  post  office,  and  to  utterly 
frustrate  its  usefulness  by  destroying  its  public  charac- 
ter. Regulation  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  carried  lo 
this  extent. 

But  it  is  said  you  may  shut  out  vicious  matter,  because 
you  have  no  right,  says  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  [Mr. 
Kino,]  to  circulate  incendiary  papers  to  the  injury  of 
slaveholders.     I'he  Post  Office,  it  is  urged,  was  never 
designed  to  do  injury.     This  1  admit.     But  does  it  fol' 
low  that,  in  correcting  the  evil,  you  are  authorized  to 
inflict  greater  injury'   That  in  separating  the  tares,  you 
may  root  up  the  wheat?     Can  you  arrest   in  (he  nuil 
forged  papers,  libels,  or  treasonable  correspondence f 
Not  without  establishing  an  espionage,  a  scrutiny  into 
the  contents  of  the  mail,  which  would  violate  its  sanctity 
and  frustrate  the  whole  design  of  it;  for  who  woukl  em- 
ploy the  mail  if  its  contents  are  to  be  m.ide  public?    If 
your  power  of  regulation  is  to  extend  thus  fa^  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  press  upon  politics,  religion,  philosophy, 
and  morals,  may,  one  after  another,  fall  as  the  victims  of 
caprice  or  expediency.     Where,  then,  will  be  the  liber- 
ty of  the  pres«?    Limited  to  the  little  circle  of  publica- 
tion in  its  own  neighborhood;  for  you  have  the  power 
to  prohibit  private  mails  of  papers  the  same  as  you  do  of 
letters.     Will  the  press,  thus  penned  up  and  circum- 
scribed, be  the  great  herald  of  public  liberty,  proclaiin- 
ing  its  voice  throughout  the  whole  country >    Is  this 
what  was  meant  by  the  freedom  of  the  press?  Is  this  the 
manner  in  which  the  doings  of  Congress  and  other  pub- 
lic bodies  are  to  be  published?     If  it  is,  then  have  the 
public  greatly  erred  in  their  estimate  of  the  power  of 
the  press;  and  the  people,  in  sdopting  the  constitution, 
overrated  its  importance  by  insisting  on  its  preservation. 
The  press  is  the  great  organ  of  a  free  people.    It  is  ^^^ 
medium  through  which  -their  thoughts  are  communicated, 
through  which  they  act  upon  one  another,  and  by  wliicli 
they  reason   with,  instruct,  and  move  each  other.    1* 
rouses  us  to  vigilance,  warns  us  of  danger,  rebukes  the 
aspiring,  encourages  the  modest,  and,  like  the  sun  in  l^e 
heavens,  radiates  its  influence  over  the  whole  country. 
The  people  viewed  it  as  vital  to  a  republic,  and  g»vc  it 
the  mail  as  an  auxiliary;  and  you  might  as  well  exp^^^ 
the  blood  to  flow  through  the  system  without  tb«  heart, 
as  to  have  the  press  exert  its  influence  in  a  salutary 
manner  through  the  country  without  the  aid  of  IW 
mail. 

What,  Mr.  President,  are  the  reasons  uniformly  P'*"  . 
for  abridging  the  liberty  of  the  press?    Just  the  »^ 
we  have  heard  in  this  debate;  because  it  sends  forth  in*     , 
ccndiary,  inflammable  publications^  disturbing  tb^  P^^* 
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ie  peicr,  and  oomiptini^  tlie  public  mind.  All  censor- 
dips  «re  established  under  the  plsusible  pretence  of 
mttim^  evils  too  glowing  and  flagitious  to  be  tolelratedf 
Rfipon,  norals,  virtue,  are  in  danger^  and  the  public 
food  demands  interference.  Great  principles,  funda- 
WBlal  in  their  character,  are  thus  assailed  on  proof  of 
tbsKS  which  no  doubt  at  all  times  exist;  and  when  once, 
tkraogh  such  pretences^  a  breach  is  made,  the  citadel 
iiBs.  Thb  waa  the  reason  for  leaving  nothing  uncer- 
lun  in  the  constitution  for  denying  the  right  to  abridge 
tbe  liberty  of  the  press,  come  what  might. 

Bach,  sir,  are  my  views  of  the  connexion  between  the 
Pioit  Office  and  the  press,  and  1  will  dismiss  this  paK  of 
thsnbject  by  remarking  tliat  I  will  not  affirm  that  Con- 
grol  cannot,  under  pretence  of  a  power  to  regulate  the 
nail,  eiclude  papers  called  incendiary,  for;  after  all,  they 
■ut  issign  the  limits  to  their  power;  but  this  1  will  de- 
chre,  it  cannot  be  done  without  invading  the  press,  and 
ifaridffiag  its  freedom,  contrary  to  tbe  spirit  of  the  con- 
aitniion,  and  the  intent  of  those  who  made  and  adopted 
it  Nor  can  you  do  it  without  subverting  the  design  of 
Ike  Post  Office,  by  making  public  the  contents  of  the 
Mil  Your  offices  will  be  filled  with  a  host  of  inquisi- 
tors to  perform  this  odious  work;  and  he  who  intrusts 
ihe  mail  with  any  thing  that  should  not  be  made  public, 
viBBsd  himself  a  helpless  victim  entangled  in  the  mesh- 
(iofthe  Ooveroment,  to  be  delivered  over  to  tl^  holy 
political  brotherhood  for  persecution. 

Sir,  the  mail,  instead  of  being  an  institution  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  would,  in  the  hands  of  a  party, 
^  devoted  to  that  party  alone,  become  too  8tron|^  for 
Hkc  people.  •  This  power  of  lawful  scrutiny  is  exactly 
vbt  would  be  desirable,  and,  once  granted  to  this  Gov- 
ernment, will  never  be  reclaimed.  The  papers  of  the 
fttty  in  power  would  find  despatch  as  orthodox,  while 
*H  stbers  would  be  found  filled  with  offensive  matter, 
*■!  pan  under  condemnation.  Sir,  no  man,  and  above 
^  a  political  partisan,  should  be  intrusted  .with  power 
vliere  there  is  such  a  temptation  to  abuse  it. 

S'r,  I  will  detain  the  Senate  only  to  olMerve  that  this 
*<>Mre  is  full  of  danger,  and  1  see  no  urgent  reason  for 
adopting  it,  as  the  States  have  ample  power  to  protect 
<«««i»elves.  ^      ^  . 

After  Mr.  Dafis  had  concluded. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BROWN,  the  bill  was  laid  on  the 
hble,  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
<»c«tire  bustneas. 

Ailer  remaining  a  short  time  with  closed  doors, 

1T»e  Senate  ac^umed. 

WXDHSSDAT,  ApXIL  13. 

TURNPIKE  FROM  ZANESYILLK  TO  MAYSVILLE. 

.J*^WING,  of  Ohio,  rose  to  present  a  petition,  ad- 
a^essinif  the  Chair  to  the  following  effectt 

^y*  President:  I  am  charged  with  some  memorials 
laying  for  the  aid  of  the  United  States  in  constructing 
^tvrnpikeroad  from  Zanesville,  in  the  SUte  of  Ohio, 
^  Msysvtile,  in  Kentucky,  and  I  ask  the  indulgence 
^^  Senate  while  I  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of 
IbeiF  object. 
J^  great  southwestern  road, which  diverges  from  the 

.JJ^rtand  road  at  Zanesville,  and  passes  through  Mays- 
^Itt  ind  Paris,  in  Kentucky,  and  thence  by  its  branches 
I^JMinicates  with  the  whole  southwestern  portion  of 
^^"'ted  Sutes,  has  long  been  and  is  still  one  of  the 
r*^  importance  in  a  national  point  of  view.  Before 
^^Minuation  of  tbe  national  road  west  of  Zanesville, 
^btvel  upon  this  southwestern  road  very  much  ex- 
^^  that  upon  the  present  route  of  the  national  road 
r^vatd.  l*he  nature  and  tbe  population  of  the  coun- 
^lo  which  it  leads  would  indicate,  even  to  the  most 
^^  ohiervatioo,  that,  with  an  equally  good  roiid»  the 
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travel  upon  it  must  still  for  some  time  be  much  greater 
than  upon  the  other,  and  the  mails  which  pass  upon  it 
are  believed  to  be  now  of  eaual  importance. 

In  this  situation  of  thinp,  it  was  the  understanding  and 
belief  of  the  people  upon  this  road,  and  those  to  whose 
country  it  leads,  that  it  would  be  carried  on  simultane* 
ously  with  the  present  national  road,  after  they  passed 
Zanesville,  the  point  at  wffich  they  separate.  This» 
however,  failed,  in  the  manner  mentioned  by  the  Sen* 
ator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Clat,]  the  other  day,  while 
the  Cumberland  road  bill  was  under  discussion.  Re- 
peated eiForts  have  been  made  since  that  time  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  Cong^ss  in  the  construction  of  this  road,  or 
some  part  of  it,  but  they  have  failed.  The  citizens  of 
Kentucky  (wealthy  and  public  spirited  as  they  are)  have 
constructed  the  road  from  Lexington  to  Maysville,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  that  1  ever  saw.  There  now  re- 
mains to  be  filled  up  the  distance  from  Zaneftville  to 
Maysville,  about  145  miles,  to  make  a  road  worthy  of 
the  nation,  from  Lexington  (and  now,  perhaps,  some 
twenty  miles  beyond  it)  to  Baltimore.  The  want  of  that 
connexion  is  ytry  deeply  felt. 

The  citizens  of  the  several  counties  of  Ohio,  through 
which  the  road,  if  ever  constructed,  must  pass,  met  last 
fall  in  their  primary  assemblies,  and  sent  delegates  to  a 
general  convention  iVom,  I  think,  eight  counties.  That 
convention  petitioned  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  for  an  act 
of  incorporation,  and  the  aid  of  the  State  in  funds  to  as- 
sist them  in  the  performance  of  the  work.  The  Legis- 
lature granted  the  act  of  incorporation;  but  so  great  bad 
been  the  expenditures  for  internal  improvements  for 
years  past,  that  they  felt  that  the  additional  means  could 
not  be  be  furnished  to  efiect  even  this  great  purpose. 
The  people,  still  intent  upon  their  object,  are  again 
meeting  in  their  primary  assemblies  to  petition  Congress 
for  aid;  the  memorials  which  1  present  come  from  or- 
ganized meetings  in  two  of  those  counties,  Adams  and 
Fairfield.  They  speak  of  the  object*  as  it  is  felt  by  them 
to  be  one  of  great  importance.  They  say,  what  I  am 
well  aware  is  the  fact,  that  the  expense  of  its  execution 
is  too  great  for  the  unaided  means  of  the  people  of  the 
country  and  towns  through  which  it  passes;  but  that  with 
aid  from  us  here,  proportioned  to  the  advantage  which 
the  United  States  would  derive  fVom  its  construction, 
they  can  and  will  effect  it.  They  are  willing  to  put 
their  own  shoulder^  to  the  wheel  while  they  pray  to  Her- 
cules. They  say  that  there  are  about  500,000  acres  of 
the  public  lands  south  of  that  road  which  have  been  of- 
fered for  sale  about  thirty  years,  and  still  remain  unsoldi 
and  they  ask  that  200,000  acres  of  that  land,  or  its  pro-  . 
ceeds,  be  applied  to  this  object;  in  consideration  of 
which  they  will  engage  to  construct  a  good  turnpike 
road  between  those  two  points  for  the  transportation  of 
the  mail  free  of  cost  for  ever  to  the  United  States.  I  ask 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Senate  to  these  me- 
morials, and  move  their  reference  to  the  Committee  on 
Roads  and  Canals. 

The  memorials  were  referred  accordingly* 

TREATY  WITH  SPAIN. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  the  bill  giving 
efiTect  to  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1819|  made 
with  Spain,  was  taken  up. 

The  question  being  on  its  passsge, 

Mr.  KING  asked  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  amend  tlie  bill  by  adding  at  tbe  end  a  proviso  that 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  taken  to  admit  that  the  eastern 
part  of  Louisiana,  as  ceded  by  France,  does  not  extend 
to  the  river  Perdido. 

There  being  no  objection,  afier  a  few  words  from  Mr. 
PORTER,  the  bill  was  so  amended,  and  passed. 

PUPLIC  GROUNDS  IN  THE  DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA. 
The  retolution  to  authorize  the  Commisnoner  of  Pttb<- 
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lie  Building^  to  rent  out  the  public  g^unds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plantings  mulberries  being  taken  up»  on  the 
quefltion  of  its  third  reading*, 

Mr.  SOUTHARD  remarked  that  the  resolution  had 
been  passed  through  its  first  two  readings  yesterday,  in 
a  manner  not  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Senate.  He 
did  not  see  that  the  rcsolutjpn  could  be  justified  either 
by  propriety  or  necessity.  The  public  grounds  are  in- 
tended to  be  public  reservations  for  public  buildings, 
snd  for  ornament,  and  the  recreation  of  the  citizens. 
There  could  be  no  propriety  in  renting  out  these  grounds 
for  a  mulberry  plantation.  He  bad  heard  no  reason  as- 
sigtied  in  fsTor  of  the  proposition.  If  there  was  a  de- 
sire to  plant  mulberries  in  this  District,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  land  from  individuals  for  that 
purpose.  There  was  such  to  be  found,  just  as  conveni- 
ent and  suitable  as  the  public  grounds,  which  was  in  pri- 
vate hands.  The  public  grounds  might  be  required 
for  other  purposes  before  the  terms  for  which  they 
might  be  rented  would  expire.  For  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiry into  the  facts,  he  would  move  to  refer  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  NILES  made  a  few  remarks  in  a  very  low  tone, 
intimating  that  the  lands  appeared  to  be  in  a  waste  and 
unprotected  condition,  going  rapidly  to  ruin.  He  knew 
of  no  strong  reasons  for  adopting  the  resolution,  because 
he  believed  there  were  none.  If  there  were  any  strong 
objections  to  the  measure,  they  ought  to  be  stated.  At 
present,  these  grounds,  instead  of  being  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  looked  ss  though  they  hsd  heavy  mortgages 
on  them,  without  fences,  and  without  any  attempt  to  im- 
prove them. 

Mr.  SOUTHARD  said  he  did  not  say  these  grounds 
were  in  a  flourishing  condition;  but  he  thought  it  right 
that  the  subject  should  be  inquired  into  by  a  committee. 
A  proposition  was  at  this  time  before  the  District  Com- 
mittee to  place  these  g^unds  under  the  charge  of  some 
one,  and  to  enclose  some  of  them,  which  were  lying  west 
of  the  Capitol. 

The  resolution  was  then  referred  to  the  Committee 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

INCENDIARY  PUBLICATIONS. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  CALHOUN,  the  special  order,  be- 
ing the  bill  prohibiting  deputy  postmasters  from  receiv- 
ing or  transmitting  through  the  mail,  to  any  State,  Ter^ 
ritory,  or  District,  certain  papers  therein  mentioned,  the 
publication  of  which,  by  the  laws  of  said  State,  Terri- 
tory, or  District,  may  be  prohibited,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, being  tsken  up, 

Mr.  BENTON  said  he  was  not  willing  that  the  United 
States  should  be  made  a  pack-horse  for  the  abolitionists; 
but  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  going  too  far  to  invest  ten 
thousand  postmasters  (for  he  believed  that  was  about 
the  number)  with  the  authority  invested  in  them  by 
this  bill,  and  he  could  not  vote  for  it.  The  authority 
was  such  an  one  as  would  lead  to  things  they  might  all 
regret.  He  was  very  sorry  to  vote  against  any  measure 
which,  even  in  appearance,  had  for  its  object  the  sup- 
pression of  so  great  an  evil|  but  he  thought  this  bill  was 
not  calculated  to  effect  that  object. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  hoped  this  bill  might  be  postponed  for 
a  short  time,  so  that  gentlemen  might  turn  their  atten- 
tion particularly  to  it,  and  if  it  did  not  suit  them,  to  offer 
them  such  a  bill  as  tb?y  could  support.  This  Govern- 
ment wss  made  to  protect  and  secure  the  States  in  all 
their  rights;  and,  if  so,  it  was  very  strange  that  it  should 
permit  one  of  its  departments  to  throw  firebrands  among 
them  to  destroy  ihem.  The  general  Government  was 
bound  by  solemn  contract  to  protect  them  in  their  per- 
sona and  in  their  property,  and  he  wished  gentlemen  to 
examine  ihe  constitution,  and  see  whether  it  prohibited 
such  a  regulaiion  of  the  Post  Ofiice  Department  as  to 


prevent  the  transmission  of  these  misehiefoss  iidbi» 
tions.  The  States  had  no  Post  Office  DepsrtnnL  Tk 
power  to  establish  that  Department  was  entirely  ddcfi* 
ted  to  the  general  Government.  The  power,  therdnc, 
over  that  Department  by  the  general  GoremaeBtw 
complete,  and  could  not  come  in  conflict  vith  tkeSl* 
Governments.  He  waa  speakioff  now  as  to  the  pMV 
under  the  constitution;  and  could  it  not  laike  i9fl» 
stitutional  provisions  to  regulate  that  Departneat?  He 
admitted  that  although  the  power  did  eiist,  pcilipiB 
subject  was  so  liable  to  be  abused,  er  so  disgemii 
the  exercise  of  it.  A  power  was,  during  bit  anKr, 
exercised  by  the  Postmaster  General,  ami  mtm  rf  At 
postmasters,  which  answered  the  purpoic;  ^tp 
acted  without  law.  If  it  answered  withoat  lav,  'm 
tainly  would  with  it. 

Mr.  G.  replied  to  some  remarks  of  the  Seotlorfai 
Ohio,  from  whom  he  differed  in  opinion  in  regirdtotk 
obligation  of  States  to  each  other  coDcemisgilare^Mi 
cited  the  constitutional  provision,  that  any  pcnoa  biMi 
to  service,  escaping  into  another  States  ahoQldbepffl 
up  on  demand.  His  object,  however,  in  riuig;  v»fe 
ask  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  CAUDn]* 
consent  to  let  this  bill  lie  on  the  table,  to  be  caBedif 
^  again  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  NILES  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  rtriUprii 
the  first  section  and  inserting  the  following: 

*<  Limiting  the  operation  of  the  bill  to  (lulnrim 
where  the  newspapers  prohibited  are  to  bedelttne^*' 
also  to  confine  it  to  newspapers,  the  design  aadttai)^ 
of  which  are  to  excite  insurrection  among  the  tk^ 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  embraced  papers  toithiV 
the  subject  of  slavery,  the  circulation  of  which  vap^ 
hibited  by  any  of  the  States. 

Mr.  N.  said  he  had  offered  the  amendoient  ftr  At 
consideration  of  the  Senate,  believing  the  bilult 
wholly  impracticable  as  it  was,  aa  well  as  objec^H^ 
in  principle.  He  did  not  think  he  couM  wpp*^^ 
bill,  should  the  amendment  be  adopted,  aa  tbit  m« 
not  change  its  principle;  although  be  thought  it  fi4 
remove  a  large  share  of  the  practical  evik  aad  iM»| 
veniences  which  the  law  would  occasion.  He  voaUifr 
plain  the  difference  between  his  amendoeat  »d  ^ 
bill;  the  first  section  of  the  bill  prohibits  say  poit^ 
from  knowingly  receiving  and  forwarding  is thew' 
any  newspaper,  pamphlet,  or  other  printed  or  viiM 
paper  touching  the  subject  to  slavery,  into  aayW 
Territory,  or  District,  the  circulation  of  which  iipn^ 
ed  by  the  laws  of  such  State,  Territory,  or  Ditfnct  > 
also  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  poatoiaster  to  ^f^^^^H 
such  prohibited  newspaper  when  it  shall  hsTe  tocW 
its  destination.  I1ie  amendment  confines  the  opo^ 
of  the  law  to  the  postmasters  where  the  iDhibitnff^ 
is  to  be  delivered.  This  would  secure  the  objertrf* 
bill,  and  avoid  man^  of  the  evils  and  ineoiifa*"^ 
which  would  attend  it  as  the  proviuon  nowitaBdi>  1* 
amendment  differs  in  another  particular  fraoithehi:* 
limits  and  defines  the  description  of  papen  9^^ 
prohibited;  the  language  in  the  bill  is,  <*aoy  wHJf 
touching  the  subject  oi  slavery;*'  thia  is  geaertisB*' 
definite,  and  would  embrace  almost  every  P^^^'''*? 
the  country.  The  amendment  confines  thclawte** 
papers  as  are  designed  and  calculated  to  excite  aan^ 
tion  among  the  sbves.  These  are  the  esseatial  ^ot»* 
difference  between  the  amendment  and  tbefintcc^ 
of  the  bill.  ^_^ 

Mr.  RUGGLES  observed  that  one  of  tbe  diiai^ 
which,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  was  involved  it»*| 
section  of  the  bill,  was  brought  to  view  by  die  i>^ 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  ConnttfkA ^ 
great  difficulty  was  in  the  postmasters'  detcmism^ 
publications  were  interdicted  by  law,  and  vW  ^ 
not— what  publications  came  within  the  prohihiiM^ 
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wfcat  vere  excluded.     As  the  bill  was  reported,  all 
pobGcations  toachin|^  the  subject  of  slavery  were  prohib- 
iled.     The  amendment  proposed  prohibits  only  those 
which  vere  designed  and  had  a  tendency  to  produce 
■mrrection  anionic  the  slaves.     He  thought  it  would  be 
•ore  difficult  to  decide  what  were  designed  and  had  a 
•wrfeocy  to  produce  insurrection  than  to  determine  whe- 
tner  a  publication  touched  the  subject  of  slavery  at  all 
ernot.     Both  the  bill  and  the  amendment  were  ezcep- 
tionable  in  tliat  respect,  but  the  amendment  was  more  so 
than  the  provision  of  the  bill  for  which  it  was  intended 
16  a  substitute.     It  would  be  impossible  for  postmasters 
IP  decide  upon  the  design  and  intent  of  all  publications 
purine  through  their  hands,  or  deposited  in  their  offices, 
with  any  certainty  of  being  correct.  If  this  bill  became 
*  '*^[%South  Carolina  might  pass  one  law  prohibiting 
the  cfTculation  of  publications  of  a  certain  description, 
Virginia  mii^ht  pass  another  law,  and  Alabama  another, 
and  9D  on  through  all  the  slaveholding  States,  all  having 
the  aame  purpose  in  view,  but  difienng  in  their  details 
and  in   their  terms.    Now,  alt  the  postmasters  in  the 
Umted    States  would  be  obliged  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  these  State  laws,  and  give  to  each  a 
construction  according  to  their  best  judgment  and  discre- 
twiu     And  thej  would  be  required  to  decide  correctly 
•t  their  peril.    Could  it  be  supposed  that  all  of  the  eight 
•r  ten   thousand  postmasters  would  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  true  construction  of  these 
several   SUte   laws?     And  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences  of  a  mistake  f    They  must  give  a  true  construc- 
iMm  to  each,  on  their  peril.    They  wilt  be  liable  to  incur 
a  peaaky  on  the  one  hand  or  the  other.  If  they  permit  the 
circulation  of  publications  which  a  court  should  decide 
to  be  vithin  the  prohibition  of  the  law,  the  penalties  of 
this  bill  vould  attach;  if  they  stop  what  should  ultimately 
be  decided  not  to  be  within  the  prohibition,  according 
to  the  construction  given  to  the  law,  they  would  be  liable 
■Oder   the  present  post  office  laws.    Now,  however 
correct  postmasters  may  be  in  regard  to  other  matters, 
they  are  not  all  biwyers,  and  could  not  with  unerring 
ccrtaintjr  determine  the  character  of  every  publication, 
and  have  their  opinions  sUnd  the  test  of  a  Judicial  deci- 
sion-    The  courts  themselves  might  differ.     It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  amendment  requiring  postmasters  to 
deride  upon  the  desi^  and  intent  was  exceedingly 
objectionable,  as  throwmg  additional  embarrassments  in 
their  way  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  for 
that  reaion  he  cduld  not  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  NiLES  said  the  Senator  from  Mtine  [Mr.  Ruoslbs] 
had  passed  over  the  chief  provision  in  the  amendment, 
and  taken  an  exception  to  a  comparatively  unimportant 
part  of  it.  The  great  object  of  the  amendment  is,  to 
restrict  the  operation  of  the  bill  to  offices  where  the 
prohibited  papers  are  to  be  delivered,  which  will  of 
course  be  onl^  in  those  States  which  have,  or  may  enact, 
laws  prohibitmg  the  circulation  of  such  publications. 
This  amendment  would  so  change  the  bill  that  it  would 
not  have  the  slightest  operation  on  all  the  postmasters 
in  thirteen  States  In  the  Union.  As  the  bill  now  is,  it 
would  be  an  impracticable  law{  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  exeeute  it,  it  would  paralyze  and  destroy  the  entire 
mail  establbhment.  It  requires  duties  of  postmasters 
which  they  cannot  perform,  without  deUyingand  derang- 
ing  the  whole  operations  of  the  mail.  It  confers  on  a 
deputy  postmaster,  a  mere  ministerial  officer,  federal 
powerst  and  requires  him  to  decide  questions  of  the 
most  difficult  and  delicate  character;  to  put  a  construc- 
tioA  on  the  laws  of  a  SUte,  and  determine  what  publica- 
tioDs  are  prohibited  by  such  laws.  To  decide  what  is 
incendiary  matter  would  be  similar  to  deciding  what  is 
a  libel,  what  constitutes  blasphemy  or  lieres^.  Of  all 
cases  ever  tried  before  judicial  tribunals,  these  are  the 
BUMt  difficult  and  uncertain.    Yet  a  federal  power  simi- 


I  lar  to  this  is  to  be  conferred  on  all  the  pontmasters  in  the 
United  States.  What  is  the  number  of  periodical  publi- 
cations in  the  city  of  New  York?  Probably  fifty  or 
more  of  every  description,  many  of  them  daily.  They 
must  all  be  examined  before  they  can  be  lawfully  for- 
warded, and  of  course  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  service.  These  are,  most  of  them,  of 
a  miscellaneous  character,  made  up  from  other  publica- 
tions, and  of  course  each  paper  must  be  careftilly  ex- 
amined in  its  entire  contents,  to  see  if  it  contains  any 
thing  touching  the  subject  of  slavery.  This  would  be 
utterly  impracticable. 

He  was  aware  that  the  same  difficulty  would  exist  to 
some  extent  under  the  amendment,  but  it  would  be  con- 
fined to  the  offices  where  the  prohibitory  laws  prevail- 
ed; where  the  evil  from  the  circulation  of  auch  papers 
is  apprehended.  In  those  States  the  postmasters  would 
j  be  better  acquainted  with  the  State  laws,  and  the  public 
sentiment  would  be/avorable  to  their  execution.  He 
must  admit  that  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  executing 
the  law,  should  the  amendment  be  adopted;  but  it  would 
be  confined  to  the  States  interested  in  the  law,  and 
would  be  less  at  offices  where  the  prohibited  paper  was 
to  be  delivered  than  where  it  might  be  received,  to  bp 
forwarded  in  the  mail.  A  difficulty  in  the  application 
was  always  experienced  in  acting  on  a  new,  doubtful, 
and  untried  principle. 

He  regarded  the  principle  of  the  bill  as  unsound  and 
dangerous  and  did  not  think  it  could  be  modified  in  any 
way,  so  as  to  remove  his  objections.    This  principle 
will  work  a  change  in  the  mail  establishment;  a  cliange 
from  a  free  institution  to  one  restricted  and  subjected 
to  a  legalized  system  of  imputation  and  espionage.     He 
would  not  go  so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
TMr.  Davis,]  and  say  that  this  was  an  infraction  of  the 
nrst  article  of  the  amendments  to  the  constitution;  it 
might  not  be  strictly  an  interference  with  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  but  it  was  in  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  that 
provision,  for  circulation  and  publication  were  intimate- 
ly connected;  and  to  limit  and  restrict  the  great  public 
channel  of  circulation  was  to  impair  the  efficiency  of 
the  press,  by  denying  to  it  the  only  public  fiicility  of 
circulation  provided  by  our  laws.     The  public  mail, 
like  the  press,  should  be  free,  free  as  the  air  we  breathe; 
the  nature,  design,  and  usefulness  of  it,  require  this. 
If  you  take  away  this  essential  attribute,  confidence  in  it 
mi^  be  destroyed,  and  its  character  may  be  entirely 
changed.    The  public  mail  is  the  most  important  and 
beneficent  of  all  the  institutions  of  the  federal  Govern- 
ment; it  is  one  of  unmeasured  good,  and  brings  it« 
blessings  to  every  man's  door.    It  is  one  of  those  insti- 
tutions that  we  must  be  careful  how  we  touch. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  supposes  that  tlie  amend- 
ment would  render  it  more  difficult  to  execute  the  law, 
as  the  description  of  papers  prohibited  would  be  less 
definitively  pointed  out  This  may  be  true.  But  the 
question  is  not  which  rule  would  be  the  most  easy  of 
application,  but  which  is  the  most  just?  The  language 
in  the  bill  is  so  gpeneral  and  indefinite  that  it  would  ap- 
ply to  almost  all  papersof  every  description;  the  words, 
"  touching  the  subject  of  slavery,"  are  as  extensive  as 
any  that  could  be  used;  it  would  be  easy  to  spply  them, 
as  they  would  embrace  all  the  newspapers  in  the  coun- 
try, as  all  allude  to  the  subject  of  slavery.  But  would 
not  this  give  an  operation  to  the  law,  dangerous  and 
alarming?  The  amendment  would  confine  it  to  news- 
papers the  design  and  tendency  of  which  are  to  excite 
insurrection  among  slaves — to  those  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  mischief  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  law  to 
prevent.  He  thought  the  evil,  however,  within  the 
reach  of  State  legislation,  and  ahould  like  to  see  the  en- 
ergies of  that  applied  to  it  before  we  were  called  on  to 
enact  biws  od  the  subject.    State  laws  could  tal^e  hold 
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oF^thefe  publicatiuna  the  moment  they  came  from  the 
Post  Office,  and  stop  their  circulation,  or  require  them 
to  be  surrendered  up  to  a  magistrate  and  destroyed. 
However  he  might  deprecate  the  circulation  oT  these 
mischievous  publications,  he  was  not  satisfied  that  there 
was  any  urgent  necessity  for  calling  in  the  agency  of  this 
Government. 

Mr.  RUGGLES  replied  that,  if  he  understood  the 
amendment  offered,  it  went  to  endorse  all  the  laws  of 
the  several  States  which  should  hereafter  be  passed,  in- 
terdicting the  circulation  of  publications  designed  or 
having  a  tendency  to  produce  insurrection  among  the 
slaves  of  such  States,  llie  Senator  says  that  the  de- 
sign and  intent  would  be  the  important  subject  of  inqui- 
ry; that  criminality  cannot  be  determined  without  ascer- 
taining the  motive  and  design  with  which  an  act  is  done. 
That  would,  indeed,  be  a  very  proper  and  necessary  mat- 
ter to  be  inquired  into  when  the  original  author  of  the 
publication  should  be  put  upon  his  trial.  But  he  pre- 
sumed it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Senator  to  transfer 
the  criminality  from  the  author  of  the  publication  to  the 
postmaster  who  permits  its  circulation.  The  criminality 
of  the  author  would  not  or  ought  not  to  be  the  subject 
of  inquiry  any  further  than  was  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  postmaster  decided  correctly  or  otherwise, 
as  to  the  design  or  tendency  of  the  publication  on  which 
he  passes  judgment.  He  objecled  to  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  postmas- 
ters to  determine  in  most  cases  as  to  the  design  and  in- 
tent of  the  publication.  He  is  required  to  judge  at 
his  peril  of  the  design  of  the  author,  which  he  cannot 
possibly  know.  He  cannot  procure  evidence,  he  can- 
not examine  witnesses  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
the  design,  nor  even  the  tendency  of  the  publication  he 
is  to  judge  of.  Yef,  when  he  is  arraigned  in  court  for 
delivering  out  publications  contrary  to  law,  he  is  to  be 
judged  on  evidence  to  which,  in  forming  his  opinion,  he 
had  no  access.  A  court  can  summon  witnesses  and  ob- 
tain evidence!  but  postmasters  in  their  offices  have  no 
opportunity  or  means  of  taking  testimony  to  establish 
facts  which  they  must  decide  under  a  penalty  for  every 
mistake  of  judgment. 

Mr.  NILES.  The  Senator  from  Maine  does  not  ap- 
pear to  understand  the  amendment.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  which  directs  an  inquiry  into  the  motives  or  inten- 
tions of  the  publisher;  the  inquiry  is  confined  to  the 
publication,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  publisher. 
The  language  is,  that  "  no  newspaper,  the  design  and 
tendency  of  which  are  to  incite  insurrection  among 
alaves."  The  inquiry  will  be  as  to  the  character  and 
tendency  of  the  paper,  as  to  its  general  object  and  pur- 
pose, and  the  tendency  of  such  a  publication. 

Mr.  RUGGLES  then  observed  that  he  might  have 
mistaken  the  views  of  the  Senator  in  proposing  the 
amendment.  He  did  understand  him  to  say  that  the 
motive  and  design  with  which  any  publication  was  made 
was  the  important  matter  to  be  determined.  But  if  it 
was  not  the  object  of  his  amendment  to  impose  such  a 
duty  on  postmasters,  and  it  should  be  modified  so  as  to 
embrace  the  question  of  tendency  only,  he  should  have 
less  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  said,  no  doubt  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  CAtHouv]  was  the  best  judge  himself  as 
to  whether  he  had  done  his  duty  to  his  country.  But  in 
his  (Mr.  G's)  humble  judgment,  he  would  not  put  the 
bill  into  the  hands  of^  enemies,  to  do  with  it  as  they 
pleased.  He  could  hot  say  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  in  his  belief  that  the  ma- 
jority were  going  against  the  bill.  If  he  had  reference 
to  the  objections  made  by  the  Senators  from  Ohio  and 
Maine,  and  wished  them  brought  in  on  party  grounds, 
that  would  look  a  good  deal  like  making  it  a  party 
question,  and  he  did  not  know  whether  it  was  best  to 


do  so.  Although  ttie  party  went  together  in  most  esses, 
yet  they  reserved  the  right  to  differ  in  some  instances, 
and  could  not  be  kept  together  on  all  questions.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  [Mr.  Nilks,]  who  was  un- 
doubtedly a  very  faithful  supporter  of  the  administra- 
tion, had,  in  this  very  case,  differed  from  the  executive 
recommendation.  But  that  did  not  make  him  an  anti- 
administration  man.  Where  they  could  conscientiously 
support  the  executive  recommendations,  the  friends  of 
the  administration  were  disposed  to  do  so;  but  if  a  Sen- 
ator who  was  an  administration  man  should  occasionally 
vote  against  an  executive  recommendation,  he  was  not 
considered,  on  that  account,  an  anti-administration  man; 
nor  if  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhovs] 
should  happen  to  vote  for  an  executive  recomnncnda^ 
tion,  it  would  not  make  him  an  administration  man.  But 
he  would  say  this  nnich:  that  if  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  would  bring  in  all  bis  party  to  the  support  of 
the  bill,  they  would,  he  had  no  doubt,  be  able  to  carry 
it.  But  where  would  this  party  logpc  lead  to^  If  (said 
Mr.  G.)  we  bring  in  all  the  administration  party  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill,  then  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  leave  us.  And,  indeed,  he  thought  that  Senator 
already  not  so  zealous  as  at  first.  Mr.  G.  thougfht  this  a 
delicate  question,  and  one  that  ought  not  to  be  acted  on 
hastily.  He  would  like  to  hear  the  views  of  others  in 
relation  to  it.  He  wanted,  however,  a  final  action  on  it 
this  session. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  touched  thtee  topics  because  be 
knew  there  was  a  potent  power  in  this  Government; 
and  when  he  heard  the  opposition  coming  from  the 
quarter  it  did  this  morning,  he  confessed  he  thought  it 
withdrawn  fiom  this  bill.  He  differed  from  tlie  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Cuthbkbt]  in  adverting  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  majority  in  regard  to  this  matter,  ft 
was  salutary  to  bring  public  attention  to  it.  He  was 
sorry  to  see  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gavm] 
employ  his  wit  on  so  grave  and  solemn  a  question.  He 
must  say  his  wit  was  good  and  his  reasons  feeble.  He 
alluded  to  the  power  invested  in  the  Government  by  its 
patronage,  and  the  immense  amount  of  money  at  its  dis' 
posal,  and  its  control  of  the  press.  All  lie  asked  «>• 
that  the  Executive  should  keep  the  people  in  a  state  of 
harmony.  He  objected  to  the  power  exercised,  because 
he  had  seen  its  abuse  when  applied  to  the  removal  oF 
the  public  deposites  and  its  distribution  of  the  spoils. 
The  Executive  had  expressed  himself  boldly  i/i  regard 
to  suppressing  these  publications,  and,  he  would  ssy, 
fnanly;  and  he  would  do  him  the  justice  to  say  he  be. 
lieved  him  sincere,  although  mistaken,  in  this  matter. 
He  (Mr.  C.)  had  not  abandoned  his  interest  in  this  bill; 
he  had  put  it  Into  the  hands  of  a  stronger  party.  He 
was  happy  to  hear  the  general  remarks  of  the  Scnslor 
from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Cvthbbbt.]  He  wanted  the  coun- 
try should  have  their  eyes  upon  it.  One  point  he  could 
not  abandon,  and  that  was  to  have  a  final  vote  on  the 
bill,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  have.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  woul.l  call  it  up  in  a  reaJonable 
tine,  he  would  consent  to  its  postponement. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  wished  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut might  consent  to  strike  out  the  latter  part  of  in* 
amendment.  He  thought  the  better  way  would  be  to 
have  the  postmaster  not  give  out  the  incendiary  p»P«J*» 
but  keep  them  in  the  office  until  the  owner  called  for 
them;  or,  on  his  failure  to  do  so,  to  destroy  th*"*- 
That  modification  would  make  it  more  acceptable  to 
htm,'  and,  he  had  no  doubt,  to  some  others. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  that,  in  bringing  this  wbjecj 
before  the  Senate,  he  had  done  his  duty.  H^  "^^ 
brought  it  before  them  with  the  aid  of  the  special  com* 
mittee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  it  depended  on 
them  whether  it  should  pass.  All  he  asked  was,  tw 
there  should  be  a  final  vote  on  this  subject;  md  twi 
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WM  doe  to  those  tie  represented,  that  they  mi^^ht  dis- 
tnctljr  know  whether  there  wtt  a  power  in  this  Gov- 
ernment to  arrest  the  evil  that  all  acknowledged  to  exist; 
ami  if  there  be  such  a  power,  whether  there  was  a  dts- 
povtion  to  exercise  it  for  the  remedy  of  that  evil.  The 
iltacks  of  these  incendiaries  were  through  tlie  mails, 
■nog  the  prew  as  an  auxiliary.  This  was  an  acknowl- 
edfed  evil,  and  the  queition  was,  had  they  the  power 
Id  arrest  itf  If  we  have  no  power,  (said  Mr.  C,)  let 
essay  io  mt  once;  but  if  we  have  the  power,  let  us  un- 
derstand the  extent  of  it,  and  why  this  power  is  not  ex- 
ercised. Let  this,  said  he,  be  told  to  our  constituents. 
Let  it  be  told  to  them,  if  the  mere  convenience  or  in* 
convenience  of  the  mails  is  considered  of  more  impor- 
tsnee  tlimn  their  existence.  He  had  done  his  duty,  and 
flhe  responsibility  now  tested  on  the  *  majority.  He 
eottid  not  but  be  surprised  at  the  course  of  the  friends 
•T  the  Executive.  He  had  heard  Senators  denounce 
this  mearare  recommended  by  the  Executive,  as  uncon- 
stitutional,  as  tyrannical,  or  an  abuse  of  power,  who 
■ever  before  dared  whisper  a  word  against  the  adminis* 
trstion.  What  was  he  to  uiklerstand  from  this?  Was 
k because  the  present  Executive  was  going  out  of  power, 
that  h*s  influence  was  declining?  Was  he  to  understand 
from  this,  that  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  discovered 
that  the  man  who  never  erred  had  committed  the  most 
Monstrous  errors,  recommending  an  abridgement  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  and  a  tyrannical  espionage  over  the 
Post  Office?  The  very  thing  the}' denounced  as  pro- 
posed to  be  done  by  Congress  was  now  informally  done 
by  one  branch  of  this  administration.  They  all  knew 
that  amny  of  the  postmasters  at  the  North,  and  the  whole 
of  the  postmasters  at  the  South,  had  refosed  to  receive 
these  inoendiary  publications  for  transmission  through 
the  maile.  Yet  this  bill,  giving  the  authority  of  law  to 
that  which  was  now  done  without  authority,  was  dc« 
nounoed  by  administration  members  as  a  most  tyrannical 
abase  of  power,  while  they  did  not  raise  a  whisper 
against  those  officers  of  the  administration  who  now  ex- 
erciae  this  power. 

He  must  express  his  surprise  that  gentlemen  who 
now  denounced  this  measure,  which  was  to  legalize  what 
bad  been  done  without  authority,  had  sat  there  silent 
during  the  whole  sessron,  knowing  that  what  they  deem- 
ed such  an  unconstitutional  abuse  of  power  was  car- 
ried on.  Why  did  they  not  mtroduce  a  resolution  to  in- 
quire into  these  abuses?  Wlw  did  they  not  denounce 
them  at  first,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  action  of 
Congress  was  proposed?  There  was  a  strange  disease 
in  the  public  mind.  They  permitted  the  Executive 
to  do  without  censure  what  they  refused  to  permit  Con- 
gress to  do.  If  the  Executive  trampled  on  the  laws 
and  constitution,  not  a  word  was  said;  but  when  Con- 
gress came  to  legalize  wliat  the  Executive  had  done,  and 
to  do  what  he  haid  recommended,  then  the  liberty  of  the 
press  was  assaulted  and  the  constitution  violated.  Mr. 
C.  here  referred  to  the  President's  proteit,  and  to  the 
removal  of  the  deposites,  citing  them  as  abuses  of  power, 
and  spoke  of  the  deposite  banks  as  being  a  greater  evil 
ttian  the  6ank  of  the  United  States. 

Vlt.  GRUNDY  observed  that  it  was  hard  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  and  himself  could  not  get 
along  when  they  agreed.  We  sgree,  said  he,  as  to  the 
object,  but  as  to  the  means  of  effecting  it  we  may  dis- 
agree, though  not  essentially. 

*^  [Mr.  Cauiouh  said  that  his  remarks  had  no  app1i« 
cation  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  who  he  knew, 
from  frequent  conversations  with  him,  was  in  favor  of 
the  principles  of  the  bill.] 

Mr.  GniTirDT  continued.  As  to  the  responsibility  be- 
ing with  the  majority,  he  did  not  know  how  the  blame 
would  be  apportioned  out,  if  he  (one  of  the  majority  re- 
ferred to)  should  be  in  the  minority  with  the  gentleman 


in  this  bill,  for  the  gentleman's  friends  over  the  way 
might  come  forward  in  a  solid  phalanx,  and  vote  them 
down.  Now,  he  did  not  agree  that  it  was  necessary  that 
the  twenty-five  friends  df  the  administration  should  al- 
ways go  together  in  all  things.  He,  it  was  very  well 
known,  went  with  the  administration  on  most  occasions,- 
but  there  might  be  cases  where  he  could  not  agree  with 
them)  .  there  he  would  leave  them.  So,  also,  i^  might 
be  with  other  friends  of  the  administration,  and  with 
regard  to  this  bill.  If  the  majority  voted  for  all  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Executive,  it  might  be  said  of  tliem 
that  they  only  registered  the  edicts  of  the  Executive;  a 
tolerably  harsh  expression,  which  had  with  great  injus-  ^ 
tice  been  used  towards  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  majority  did  not  go  together  for  the  measures  of 
the  Executive,  they  would  be  charged  with  defeating 
his  recommendation.  Hetlid  not  think  this  fiiir.  If  the 
measure  failed,  the  msiority  should  not  justly  be  blamed 
as  a  party,  but  each  individual  member  ought  to  bear 
the  responsibility  for  the  part  he  took,  llie  Senator, 
from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Davis,]  whom  he  heard  yes- 
terday, conscientiously  believed  that  this  bill  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  an  assault  on  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  believed  that  the  measure  was  just  and 
necessary,  and  perfectly  within  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress.  He  should  not  say  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  an  administration  man,  because  he 
voted  for  a  measure  recommended  by  tlie  Executive; 
nor  would  he  say  that  the  Senator  from  Maisachuseita 
was  an  anti-administration  man  for  voting  against  it;  be-' 
cause  he  believed  that  the  gentleman  might  be  consid<* 
ered  a  very  good  administration  man,  and  to  t>e  relied  onr 
on  most  occasions.  Believing  that  the  bill  was  a  safe  and 
constitutional  measure,  and  that  the  times  called  for  it» 
he  should  vote  for  it  with  some  modifications.  He  did 
not  design  to  go  into  an  argument  on  its  merita  at  that 
time,  as  he  thought  that  it  had  better  be  laid  on  the  ta» 
ble  for  the  present.  He  should  aid  tlie  Senator  fH>m 
South  Carolina  in  calling  it  up  whenever  it  did  not  inter<^ 
fere  with  the  railroad  bin,  to  which  he  had  referred. 
*  Mr.  CALHOUN  said  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Grvitdt]  was  much  mistaken  in  supposing  he  reflected 
any  censure  upon  him  as  an  administration  man.  I'he 
President  himself  had  given  his  recommendation,  going 
much  farther  in  this  matter  than  he  had.  The  gentfe^ 
man  was  correct  in  saying  that,  in  the  general  range  of 
party  discipline,  they  reserved  the  right  to  act  for  them- 
selves. But  he  saw  in  this  House  men  who,  by  raising, 
tlieir  finger,  could  make  this  a  party  question.  It  waa 
hia  opinion  that  they  made  nothing  a  party  question  that 
was  not  connected  with  the  spoils.  The  sanne  party  had 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  expunging  resolution,  the 
deposite  question,  (he  surplus  funds,  and  which  had 
kept  those  funds  where  they  now  were,  in  the  hands  of 
speculators,  who  were  to  be  brouglit  to  bear  on  the  peo* 
pie.  That  power  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  spoils; 
and  although  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Nilss} 
had  dissented  in  this  case,  he  would  have  found  it  a 
tittle  hazardous  to  have  went  against  the  Executive  rec« 
ommendation  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  deposites, 
or  the  recharter  of  the  United  States  Bank.  The  Sen-* 
atcft*  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GanirvT]  had  put  Tuesday  as 
the  day  to  postpone  the  bill  to.  l*hat  Senator  and  himself 
agreed  in  the  generaL  They  had  had  conversationa  rM 
specting  the  bill,  and  his  remarks  were  not  intended  to 
apply  to  him.  But  he  feared  that  the  bill,  havin|p 
grown  out  of  tlie  subject  of  the  executive  message,  it 
might  take  a  part  of  the  administration  from  its  support. 
Mr.  CUTHBERT  had  no  disposition,  at  preaent,  to 
say  any  thing  as  to  matters  more  particuUrly  before  the 
House;  but  his  purpose  would  be  to  state  what,  per* 
haps,  though  not  stated,  had  weighed  with  almost  every. 
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gentleman  who  wished  the  panache  of  this  bill.  All 
thought  alike  on  the  circumstances  of  the  country  on 
which  this  bill  was  intended  to  operate.  A  grttX  repub- 
lic, composed  of  several  different  republics»  covering  a 
vast  extent  of  territory,  under  the  influence  and< restraints 
of  a  general  Government;  and  the  question  occurred, 
will  that  general  Government  show  a  disposition  to  pro- 
tect one  or  more  of  these  republics  against  plots  hatched 
against  their  internal  peace  f  If  this  was  a  just  view  of 
the  subject,  then,  though  the  measure  should  not  be 
carried  into  complete  effect,  yet  the  sanction  given  to 
the  principle  that  this  Government  should  protect  as  far 
as  the  legitimate  exercise  of  its  powers  permitted,  the 
several  members  of  the  confederacy,  would  have  the 
most  beneficial  tendency.  To  prevent  the  effect  of 
parties,  that  sanction  would  be  all*important,  by  sustain- 
mg  on  the  one  hand,  and  restraining  on  the  other.  He 
called  upon  gentlemen,  therefore,  to  endeavor  to  give 
to  this  measure  that  modified  form,  unobjectionable  to 
any  party,  that  would  calm  the  feelings  of  the  southern 
States,  by  showing  them  that  the  States  which  do  not 
hold  slaves  shall  not  become  armories  for  the  forgpng  of 
arms  with  which  to  assail  them.  This  was  all  that  the 
touthern  States  demanded,  alt  that  a  sense  of  justice 
and  humanity  required,  and  was  dictated  by  the  soundest 
policy  as  well  as  by  every  patriotic  feeling. 

observations  in  reference  to  this  subject  had  been 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  which  he 
much  regretted  to  hear  on  that  floor.  He  wished  that 
the  grentieman  would  restrain  the  frequent  repetition  of 
such  expressions,  as  they  necessarily  brought  on  him,  he 
feared,  a  suspicion  of  his  sincerity.  Why  (said  Mr.  C.) 
should  this  be  a  party  question?  It  would  show  a  wicked* 
ness,  a  recklessness  of  the  welfiire  of  our  common  coun* 
try,  in  any  man,  to  endeavor  to  make  it  so.  He  wished 
the  gentleman  would  restrain  the  expression  of  such 
feelings,  as  southern  rights  might  be  injuriously  affected 
by  a  frequent  recurrence  to  topics  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  thought  that  they  could  get  along  with 
this  bill  without  making  it  a  party  Question.  What  division 
on  it  there  would  be  among  the  niends  of  the  adminis- 
tration he  was  not  able  to  say,  though  he  thought  the 
moat  of  them  were  friendly  to  the  principles  involved. 
Then,  if  the  gentleman  would  get  his  friends  over  the 
way  to  give  the  bill  their  support,  it  might  be  carried, 
even  if  the  administration  should  be  against  them.  The 
Senator  said  that  he  had  exercised  some  wit,  and  that 
his  wit  wss  good  while  his  reasoning  was  weak.  He 
would  not  say  whether  his  reasoning  was  good  or  other- 
wise; he  would  leave  that  to  be  judged  of  by  others;  but  he 
would  sav  that  it  was  better  to  have  the  wit  good  than 
to  have  both  wit  and  reasoning  bad.  He  would  not 
make  this  application  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. He  had  thought  that  what  he  said  was  in  the  legiti- 
mate course  of  argument,  and  he  spoke  in  his  own 
way,  as  he  had  done  on  frequent  occasions. 
.  He  thought  the  best  course  would  be  to  Uy  the  bill 
on  the  table,  as  further  discussion  would  only  consume 
time  without  producing  any  practicable  good.  He  would 
aid  the  gentleman  in  taking  it  up  on  the  day  proposed, 
provided  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  raih'oad  bill,  which 
had  by  accident  been  put  out  of  its  proper  place. 

Mr.  NILES  said  he  would  say  a  word  in  reply  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Cal- 
Hovir,]  which  seemed  to  have  a  personal  allusion  to  him- 
ielH  He  did  not  suppose  that  his  course  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  that  gentleman,  but  he  little  thought  of  a 
eomplaint  of  the  kind  he  had  just  heard,  the  want  of 
party  fidelity  and  zeal;  he  little  expected  such  a  charge 
mm  any  one,  and,  least  of  all,  from  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  He  had  supposed  that  bis  course  had 
been  such  as  to  have  satisfied  that  gentleman,  at  least, 
that  he  was  prepared  to  do  his  duty  as  an  humble  sup- 


porter of  the  administration.  He  had  supposed  that, 
so  fsr  as  party  politics  are  concerned,  he  was  quite 
orthodox,  and  always  came  directly  ap  and  toed  the 
mark.  He,  with  other  supporters  of  the  administration, 
had  been  repeatedly  chargeid  by  that  Senator  with  being 
governed  entirely  by  executire  influence;  of  not  pos- 
sessing a  particle  of  independence;  of  being  mere  palace 
slaves.  After  these  bold  imputations,  repeated  so  often 
and  with  so  much  vehemence,  who  could  have  supposed 
that  it  would  be  made  a  matter  of  complaint  against  any 
of  us,  that  we  had  too  much  independence,  and  did  not 
yield  implicit  deference  to  executive  recommendationsf 
Although  prepared  to  bear  almost  any  thing  from  that 
gentleman,  he  did  not  expect  a  declaration  of  this  kind. 
The  Senator  sajrs  it  is  marvellous;  he  does  not  under- 
stand it;  some  great  change  must  hare  taken  place,  and 
asks  what  it  can  mean.  Sir,  (said  Mr.  N.,)  I  will  ei- 
plain  this  matter;  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  what  it  all 
means.  That  gentleman  has  heretofore  grossly  nw- 
represented  the  friends  of  the  administration.  We 
are  not  the  passive  instruments  of  power,  we  are  not 
the  palace  slaves,  the  j^ntkman  has  so  often  repre- 
sented us  to  be.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  whole 
matter.  I  will  not  charge  him  with  the  doing  us  sach 
ii\|ustice  intentionally  and  wilfully,  but  it  tias  pro- 
ceeded from  his  violent  prejudices,  his  heated  imagins- 
tion,  and  his  uncontrolled  psssions,  which  have  swayed 
his  judgment  and  carried  him  great  lengths;  farlbcr, 
perhaps,  than  he  is  himself  aware. 

He  (Mr.  N.)  was  charged  with  having  denounced  the 
executive  recommendation.  This  is  entirely  incorrect. 
He  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  gentleman's  bill  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  President  are  the  same  thing. 
The  message  merely  presented  the  subject  to  Congress, 
for  their  consideration,  whether  some  legislation  mifr^t 
not  be  necessary,  but  does  not  point  out  what  that  le- 
gislation is  to  be.  He  had,  however,  great  doubts  whe- 
ther there  could  be  any  legislation  on  this  subject.  He 
had  great  confidence  in  the  judgment  as  well  as  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  President;  of  his  profound  and  almost  in- 
tuithre  sagacity,  his  onature  judgment,  and  strong,  prso- 
tical  common  sense,  he  had  the  moot  exalted  opinion; 
In  these  strong  points  of  character,  he  knew  of  no  man 
liring  who  is  his  equal.  But  the  President  is  not  infsh 
lible,  and  he  could  not  act  on  his  recommendation  un- 
less she  was  satisfied  that  it  is  just.  The  Senator  Myii 
entertoining  the  views  he  (Mr.  N.)  did,  it  was  his  duty 
to  have  introduced  a  resolution  inquiring  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  Postmaater  General,  who  had  exercised  nni- 
ihir  powers  to  those  proposed  to  be  conferred  on  mm 
by  this  bill.  This  (said  Mr.  N.)  is  a  miaUke.  Whst 
has  the  Postmaster  Cteneral  done?  He  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  postmaster  at  New  York,  and  another  to 
the  postmaster  at  Charlealon,  South  Carolina,  ssyiog 
that,  although  there  was  no  law  authorising  him  to  ex- 
clude any  papers  or  pamphleta  from  the  mail,  on  tne 
ground  of  their  character  or  tendency,  yet  considering 
that  in  doing  so  they  had  acted  from  an  uigent  oecesn- 
ty,  and  from  the  higli  considerations  of  the  safety  oi 
the  mail,  as  well  as  the  peace  and  security  of  ^^^l* 
he  ahould  not  censure  thehr  conduct.  This  is  all  tM 
Postmaster  General  has  done,  unless  it  be  to  throw  out 
some  suggestions  and  doubu  whether  it  wss  PI^PJ 
and  lawful  to  convey  in  the  mail  publications  probibitea 
by  the  bws  of  the  States  into  which  they  Jf^^^^ 
conveyed.  These  were  mere  speculative  opinicnif  »w* 
no  action  or  instructions  were  based  upon  them*  P^^ 
haps  no  one  had  more  confidence  in  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
himself;  yet  he  dissented  from  these  opinions^  and  uw 
so  informed  him.  . 

The  Senator  asks  whether  a  new  political  movemei» 
is  not  about  to  take  place — whether  now  the  power  ana 
patronage  of  the  Pxesident  are  near/y  at  an  eno»  aoa 
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kii  •sency  in  disposing  of  the  spoils — whether  those 
wbo  nsd  'professed  so  much  admiration^  sod  been  such 
derotees  of  power,  were  not  about  to  transfer  their  admi- 
ntion  and  devotion  to  another  object?    Mr.  N.   said 
be  could  answer  the  question,  so  far  as  concerned  him- 
setfi  Ift  could  only  speak  for  himself.     It  is  true  the 
power  and  patronage  of  the  Executive  are  nearly  spenti 
the  offices  are  all  nlled;  few  more  appointments  are  to 
be  made;  and  those  whose  difference  to  the  President 
bss  sprung  from  motives  of  this  kind  may  now  be  di* 
reeting  toeir  attention  to  another  quarter.    But  this  will 
not  diminish  the  number  of  those  honest  supporters  who 
bsve  been  influenced  by  confidence  in  the  man,  and 
sdmiration  of  the  strong  points  in  his  character.     Sir, 
ia  whatever  is  personal,  in  whatever  belongs  to  the  ser- 
vioesi  the  character,  the  high  attributes  of  mind,  of  the 
reoerable  maiv  who  now  fills  the  highest  executive 
slice,  those  who  have  been  his  admirers  are  not  the 
less  so  now,  when  his  power  is  departinfj^.    The  splen* 
did  sun  which  they  gazed  upon  with  delight  and  admi- 
fstioD  when  at  its  meridian,  when  its  power  and  eflful- 
fence  were  at  their  height,  they  still  gaze  upon  with 
eqoil  veneration  and  respect^  they  discover  it  to  be  the 
MM  orb,  unimpaired  in  its  power,  shininp^  with  the 
tune  steady  and  undiminished  light,  as  in  its  course  it 
descends  to  the  far  Wes^  and  will  soon  disappear  for 
ei er  from  our  political  horizon. 
Mr.  MORRIS,  of  Ohio,  addressed  the  Chair  as  follows: 
Mr.  President:  I  understood  the  Senator  from  Con- 
accticut  to  say,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  thst  if  the 
soiendoient  he  offered  should  be  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
still  he  could  not,  consistently  with  his  views  on  the 
nbject,  vote  for  the  finsl  passsge  of  the  bill.    If  such 
sre  bis  suggestions,  I  regret  that  he  has  offered  the 
soKndment;  for  I  think  it  but  just  that  he  should  leave 
tbe  bill  in  the  hands  of  its  friends,  who  approve  its  prin- 
dpH  Mid  permit  them  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  possible, 
Kcording  to  their  judgment,  before  they  present  it  to 
us  for  our  final  vote  on  tbe  question  of  its  passsge. 
Opposed  myself  both  to  the  bill  and  the  amendment, 
upon  tbe  broad  principle  that  its  passage  would  be  an 
ibuse  of  tbe  legitimate  power  of  Congress,  iu  deUils 
tff,  to  my  mind,  of  but  little  importance,  for  I  cannot 
possibly  see  any  shape  in  which  the  principle  contained 
botb  in  the  amendment  and  the  bill  could  be  presented 
to  ny  understanding,  that  would  induce  me  to  vote  for 
A}  yet  I  hold  it  to  be  fair  and  correct  legisUtion,  espe- 
ciilly  in  so  important  a  matter  as  this,  that  the  friends  of 
tbe  bill  should,  in  its  progress,  have  the  entire  manage* 
nenti  and,  on  my  part,  I  should  be  glad  that  no  obsta- 
cle sbould  be  thrown  in  their  way<  and  I  beg  leave  to 
Mggest  to  my  honorable  friend  from  Connecticut  to 
withdraw  his  amendment,  and  permit  the  bill  to  travel 
00  to  its  final  passage  under  the  guidance  of  those  who 
uitroduced  it. 

Sir,  I  have  said  that  I  was  opposed  to  the  bill;  it  con- 
templates the  exercise  of  a  new  power  or  powers,  in  a 
new  form,  over  the  Post  Office  and  mails  of  the  United 
Sistesi  and  if  the  power  contemplated  be  not  uneonsti- 
tutioRsl,  it  is,  to  my  mind,  a  most  dangerous  abuse. 
"  Congress  shall  have  power  to  establish  post  offices  and 

Est  roads."  Those  words,  as  used  in  the  constitution, 
ve  an  evident  reference  to  an  existing  state  of  things; 
*od  tbe  use  for  which  post  offices  and  post  roads  was 
ntended-^br  the  purpose  of  a  free  intercommunication 
of  thoughts  and  opinions  between  the  citizens  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country— was  deemed  of  so  much  im- 
potlince  that  the  power  to  provide  for  its  safety  was 
vested  in  Congress;  and  the  words  *'  to  establish"  were 
med  to  denote  that  Congress  had  the  power  to  fix,  un- 
iltersbly  and  immoveably,  beyond  the  interference  of 
^y  State  power,  the  entire  operations  of  the  Post 
Office  and  the  travel  of  the  mail  throughout  every  part 


of  our  extended  republic  The  Post  Office  establish- 
ment was  not  intended  as  an  attribute  of  the  power  of 
Government,  but  as  a  means  by  which  that  power  should 
be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  individually, 
by  providing  a  channel  of  free  and  full  communication 
between  them,  though  residing  in  different  sections  of 
the  countrv;  and  that  their  letters,  papers,  or  pamph- 
lets, shoulo  pass  without  any  hindrance  or  molestation 
from  State  authority.  This  principle  has  never  been 
considered  as  a  proper  charge  *  on  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  but  Congress  have  provided  that  it  shall  be 
supported  i^nd  paid  for  by  those  who  use  it.  Congress 
being  vested  with  its  management,  and  guarantying  its 
safety  and  fidelity.  The  use  of  the  mail,  then,  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  ffserved  right,  with  which  no  law  ought  to 
interfere.  It  is  not,  then,  a  Government  machine  ex- 
clusively, which  Congress  can  withdraw  at  pleasure,  or 
render  nugatory  by  the  acts  of  its  officers;  but  Congress 
have  the  power  to  regulate  the  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  fix  its  income,  so  that  the  Government  shall 
at  no  time  be  subject  to  or  chargeable  with  any  expense 
of  the  establishment;  and  the  postage  has^  from  time  to 
time,  been  regulated  accordingly. 

It  is  true  that  the  mail  is  a  great  convenience,  and 
probably  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  Government; 
but  1  consider  this  not  to  be  the  first  and  most  important 
object;  it  is  second  to  the  safety  of  intercommunication 
between  the  citizens  of  this  extensive  republic.  Though 
this  was  the  primary  object,  yet  Congress  has,  in  the 
regulation  of  the  mail,  levied  a  tax  on  those  who  make 
use  of  this  privilege,  to  the  full  extent  of  all  the  purpo- 
ses of  Government,  by  the  exercise  of  the  franking  privi- 
lege. I  somewhat  question  the  correctness  of  this  frank- 
ing power,  while  the  Government  contributes  nothing 
towards  the  support  of  the  Post  Office  establishment, 
because  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  direct  tax  in  the  rates  of 
postage,  which  is  levied  upon  those  only  who  use  the 
mail,  while  all  such  taxes  ought  to  be  apportioned 
amongst  the  States  according  to  their  respective  num- 
bers. But,  sir,  it  is  not  necessary,  for  the  purpose  I 
have  in  view,  to  examine  this  point.  That  Congress 
have  power  to  regulate  the  mail,  and  prescribe  what 
shall  be  carried  therein,  I  do  not  denj^;  but  I  insist  that 
this  power  is  confined  to  the  material,  not  the  moral 
matter  to  be  conveyed.  Congress  can  prescribe  the 
weight,  the  bulk,  and  the  kind  of  material  which  shall 
not  be  conveyed  by  mail,  but  the  material  must  be  judg- 
ed by  its  outward  appearance  alone,  and  not  by  breaking 
any  envelope  or  seal  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  this 
fact;  for  instance,  no  pbstmastcr  would  be  bound  to  put 
into  the  mail  a  piece  of  sheet  iron  or  tin,  of  the  shape  or 
size  of  a  common  letter,  even  on  the  payment  of  postage 
according  to  the  established  rates;  and  why  notf  because 
it  is  the  usual  means  of  conveying  mental  property  only, 
and  because  its  very  texture  would  tend  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  papers  and  documents  which  the  mail  was  de- 
signecPto  convey,  and  which  is  its  le^timate  business; 
but  if  even  an  article  of  the  above  kind  was  carefully 
folded  in  the  usual  paper  envelopes,  sealed,  directed, 
and  put  into  the  Post  Office,  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
exercise  of  power  indeed  to  permit  a  deputy  postmaster 
to  refuse  its  conveyance  in  the  mail,  because  he  should 
judge  it  contained  improper  matter.  But,  sir,  I  would 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  that  his  smend- 
ment  affords  no  redeeming  quality  to  the  dangerous 
principles  of  this  bill,  by  confining  its  operations  to  poet- 
masters  in  the  slaveholding  States.  Can  we,  can  Con- 
gress, take  from  any  citizen  in  such  State  any  personal 
rigHt  or  privilege,  or  regulate  under  any  circumstances 
the  manner  of  this  engagement?  I  should  think  not. 
Suppose  a  letter,  package,  or  even  a  pictorial  representa- 
tion, folded  and  directed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  put 
into  any  post  office  in  tbe  United  States:  I  would  a^k 
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the  gentlemen  whose  property  that  letter  or  pamphlet 
h}  Does  it  remain  the  property,  of  him  who  deposited 
it^  I  think  not.  And  though  poitmaftera  might,  ai  a 
mere  act  of  courtesy,  permit  the  depositor  to  take  it 
hack  from  the  mail,  yet  he  would  not  b^  bound  to  do  so, 
because  it  is  his  sworn  doty  to  forward  all  packages 
which,  in  their  common  outward  appearance,  are  such 
as  are  commonly  sent  by  the  mail.  Is  a  letter  or  pack- 
age, when  left  in  a  post  office,  the  property  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  or  Post  Office  Department ^  Surely  not{  no 
one  will  contend  for  this.  It  is  then  the  property  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  directed,  and  the  United  States 
have  gWen  a  solemn  constitutional  pledge  that  they  will 
Convey  it  to  him,  without  permitting  its  contents  to  be 
inspected  or  stiffering  it  in  any  degree  or  manner  to  be 
detained  or  injured  beyond  what  must  necessarily  take 
place  in  its  passage. 

Sir,  what  would  be  thought  of  the  honor  or  even 
honesty  of  an  individual  who  would  recelyie  a  letter  or 
printed  document,  under  a  general  or  special  premise 
that  he  would  deliver  it  safely  to  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  directed,  and  should  afterwards  retain  or  destroy  it, 
|>ecause  he  should  be  of  opinion  it  contained  offensive 
matter?  Every  honorable  mind  can  fumiUi  a  ready 
answer.  And  what,  sir,  shall  be  thought  of  the  honor 
of  this  Government,  which,  after  having  declared  that 
"  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  search- 
es and  seizures,  should  not  be  violated,"  and  that  no 
State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts; who,  after  having  received  into  its  possession,  for 
the  purpose  of  carriage  and  safe  delivery,  the  papers 
and  property  of  one  of  its  citizens,  (for  printed  publica- 
tions and  letters  are  property,  as  well  as  papers,)  suffer 
this  property  to  be  seized  and  detained,  by  the  most  un- 
reasonable of  all  means,  that  of  the  belief  of  a  postmas- 
ter that  it  contained  something  touching  the  subject  of 
slavery?  or  permit  the  States,  by  any  law  or  regulation 
therein,  to  violate,  or  rather  impair,  the  obligation  of  the 
contract  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for  the  delive- 
ry, as  well  as  that  existing  between  the  person  who  sent, 
and  him  who  has  paid  for,  the  publication  or  document, 
and  for  its  transportation?  Sir,  the  very  thought  that 
this  Government  is,  or  ever  will  be,  disposed  to  listen 
to  a  regulation  of  this  kind,  must,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, meet  with  the  most  decided  disapprobation  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people.  We,  sir,  fre- 
quently lose  sight  of  our  argument,  by  attempting  to  ex- 
tend it  too  much  into  generHlities:  the  mind,  by  attempt- 
ing to  embrace  too  many  ideas,  is  apt  to  become  eon- 
fused.  1  will,  then,  make  a  sinele  case  for  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  subject;  and  1  will  take  one  as  strong  as  the 
honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  could  desire. 
Suppose  I  and  a  citizen  of  the  gentleman's  own  State 
Should  see  proper  to  subscribe  and  pay  for  a  New  York 
abolition  paper,  or  the  proceedings  of  an  abolitjpn  so- 
ciety. These  tracts,  by  the  laws  of  New  York,  are  le- 
gitimate property,  and  he  would  violate  no  law,  either 
human  or  divine,  in  making  such  purchase.  The  Uni- 
ted States  has  an  establishment,  the  Post  Office,  by 
which  the  Government  has  given  a  general  notice  that 
all  property  of  this  kind  shall  be  conveyed  for  a  g^ven 
price;  he  pays  that  price,  and  his  property,  thus  purcha- 
ied,  is  sent  to  the  post  office  in  New  York  for  that  pur- 
pose; and,  according  to  the  gentleman's  theory,  this 
property  is  to  be  seized  by  an  officer  of  this  Government, 
irithout  warrant,  detained  on  mere  suspicion,  or  with 
a  knowledge  of  its  contents^  I  care  not  which,  and  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  peraon  to  wh«m  it  belor^ 
and  finally  destroyed;  and  that,  too.  In  the  very  face  of 
these  sacred  pledges,  given  in  the  constitution,  for  the 
inviolability  of  its  contracts,  and  the  security  of  papera 
thus  sent.  I  should  tremble  for  the  liberties  of  my  coun- 


try eould  I  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Congresa  would 
adopt  a  principle  of  this  kind;  the  very  soggeslion, 
coming  from  the  quarter  it  does,  is  sufficient  to  give 
alarm.    But,  sir,  permit  me  to  turn  tlie  lablca  on  the 
gentleman.  He,  too,  has  had  within  bia  State  a  |»rooeed- 
ing  which  caused  much  excitement  both  within  and  with- 
out the  State;  I  mean  the  attempt  to  nullify  acta  of  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  of  the  tarHT.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
f  do  not  mention  this  with  any  unkind  feelings  whatever. 
If,  in  that  exeitement,  aocietiea  had  been  formed,  and 
publications  made  in  the  State,  for  instance,  in  which  I 
reside,  in  aki  of  the  doctrine  contended  for  bj  the  gen- 
tleman and  his  friends  in  South  Carolina,  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman what  he  would  have  thought  and  said,  if  an  act 
of  Congress  had  been  passed  to  prevent  the  proceedings 
of  those  societies,  and  such  publicationa  in  newspapers, 
from  being  sent  by  the  mail  to  any  eitixen  of  South  Car- 
olina?   Sir,  1  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  condemned 
the  Government  in  the  most  strong  and  emphatic  man- 
ner, for  the  bare  attempt  thus  to  embargo  public  opin- 
ion; but  we  are  now  called  on,  in  the  moat  impressive 
manner,  to  sustain  a  like  measure,  by  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  now  before  us — ^a  bill  new  in  its  character,  un- 
thought-of  by  any  former  Congress,  and,  in  mpr  opinion, 
well  calculated  to  produce  more  excess  and  wide-spread 
discontent  throughout  the  country,  than  any  measure 
that  has  been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  this  body 
since  the  existence  of  the  Government.     And,  pray, 
upon  what  ground  is  this  extraordinary  call  made  upon 
our  judgment,  addressed  to  our  feelings,  and,  I  had  al- 
most said,  in  despite  of  our  patience.^    It  is  upon  the 
ground  that  the  general  Government  is  bound  to  respect 
the  laws  of  the  States,  to  aid  in  their  execution,  and  to 
permit  its  own  officers,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  ss 
reauired  by  acts  of  Congress,  to  be  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  State  laws,  and  liable  to  puniahment  for  the  peN 
fbrmance  of  those  very  duties.     And  it  is  further  insist- 
ed that  slavery  is  a  domestic  or  State  regulation;  that 
the  property  of  the  master  in  his  alave  ia  guarantied  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  Statea;  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  provide  by  law,  in  obedience  to  the 
wishes  of  the  sUveholding  States,  or  any  one  of  them, 
that  no  pamphlet,  newspaper,  handbill,  or  other  paper, 
printed  or  written,  or  pictorial  representation,  touching 
the  subject  of  slaver}*,  shall  be  sent  into  any  State,  Ter- 
ritory, or  D. strict,  where,  by  the  laws  of  such  State,  Te^ 
ritory,  or  District,  their  circulation  is  prohibited.    Sir, 
the  whole  doctrine  is  founded  in  error;  that  fatal  error 
which  would  subject  the  laws  of  Congress  to  the  di^ 
ent  policy  of  twenty-four  States,  and  thus  entirely  de- 
stroy the  usefulness  and  benefits  which  this  Government 
was  intended,  and  is  calculated,  to  adminiater.    In  sup- 
port of  this  strange,  wild,  and  vi«onary  doctrine,  we, 
the  free  States  I  mean,  are  called  on  to  put  the  gag  into 
the  mouths  of  our  citizens,  to  declare  that  they  have  no 
right  to  talk,  to  preach,  or  to  pray,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery;  that  we  must  put  down  societies  who  "****^ 
such  purposes;  that  we  shall  not  be  permitted  *?f™ 
abroad  our  thoughts  or  our  opinions  upon  the  abstrsci 
question  of  slaver}';  that  the  very  liberty  of  thought,  of 
speech,  and  of  the  press,  sliall  be  so  embarraifed  tf  to 
be  in  many  instances  denied  us,  and,  if  not  entirely  pi^ 
hibited,  rendered  in  a  great  degree  useless.    All  this  if 
required  to  be  done  by  an  act  of  this  Government,  o«t 
of  respect  to  laws  of  one  or  more  of  the  slsveholdipg 
Statea.     Sir,  I  deny  the  whole  argument  and  >l^*^'^ 
ferences,  wKh  but  one  single  exception,  and  it  ii  ™*^ 
which  declares  that  slavery  is  a  domestic  or  State  regu- 
lation.    While  I  freely  admit  this  as  my  opinioni  tM  ^f 
vote  on  the  admission  of  Arkansas  into  the  Union  «ii| 
prove,  and  although  I  may  view  slavery  both  m  s  worn 
and  political  evil,  yet  while  we  assure  our  brethren  of  the 
South  and  slavehokling  SUtes»  in  the  spirit  of  tnUb  ^ 
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amdor,  that  we  have  no  power  to  interfere  with  their 
domestic  regulations,  and  that  our  sense  of  the  moral 
wrongs  cannot  cause  us  pain  for  a  breach  of  our  political 
duties  imposed  on  us  by  our  own  consent,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  their  condition;  and  that  under  our  social 
compact  we  would  be  bound  to  aid  them  in  the  suppres- 
iioa  of  any  insurrection,  whether  servile  or  free,  that 
should  become  too  powerful  for  their  own  laws;  if,  after 
all  these  assurances  made  by  us — and  I  repeat  it  with 
the  utmost  candor — I  think  it  unkind,  if  not  unjust,  to- 
mrds  ui^  that  gentlemen  should  not  be  satisfied,  but 
still  require  of  us  another  condition,  that  we  should  ac- 
knowMge  that  slarery  is  guarantied  by  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States;  and  though  I  have  heard  that  doc- 
trine often  repeated,  I  have  heard  no  express  denial,  a 
denial  which  1  now  venture  to  make  in  this  Senate,  and 
before  the  American  people;  and  on  behalf  of  the  State 
I  in  part  represent  here,  as  well  as  myself,  I  enter  my 
most  solemn  protest  against  it.     This  is  the  important 
point  in  this. whole  controversy;  and  on  it  I  wish- so  to 
express  myself,  not  only  that  I  may  be  understood,  but 
that  it  may  be,  as  far  as  f  am  able  to  make  it,  impossible 
to  misunderstand  me.     I  deny  that  the  right  of  proper- 
ty is  guarantied  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
or  that  the  right  of  the  master  to  his  sbve  as  property  is 
founded  on,  or  arises  from,  that  instrument.    Property 
In  slaves,  as  well  as  other  things,  is  a  mere  creature  of 
law,  and  in  (his  country  is  entirely  the  creature  of  State 
laws.    The  words  slave  or  slavery  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  and,  by  a  bare  pe- 
rusal of  that  instrument,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
past,  no  one  would  suppose  that  slavery  existoi  in  any 
form  in  this  republic.     Yet  I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
the  constitution  was  formed  with  a  knowledge  existing 
in  its  fraroers  that  slavery  did  in  fact  exist  in  the  different 
States;  yet  the  slave  is  treated  as  a  person,  not  a  thing; 
and  as  a  person,  not  as  property,  is  represented  in  Con- 
gress.    Hence  provision  is  made  in  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  that  no  person  who  is  held  to  service 
or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping 
into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regu- 
lation therein,  be  discharged  from  service  or  labor,  but 
shall  be  delivered  up  on  the  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  service  or  labor  is  due.     This  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  only  recognises  the  exist- 
ence of  a  person  held  to  service  or  labor  under  the  laws 
of  a  State,  and  in  its  application  would  as  well  be  under- 
stood to  mean  a  white  as  a  colored  person,  and  one  held 
to  labor  for  a  term  of  yeara  as  well  as  a  slave  for  life; 
and  1  cannot  consent  that  this  provision  disproves  the 
pontion  I  assume,  that  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  does  not  guaranty  the  right  of  property  in  slaves; 
yet  1  have  heard  this  so  often  and  so  earnestly  assert- 
ed, that  I  begin  to  feel  some  concern  that,  should  this 
doctrine  remain  much  longer  without  being  contradict- 
ed, it  might  become  the  settled  doctrine  of  the  country, 
and  produce  the  most  mischievous  consequences  to  the 
non-alaveholding  States;  for  if  it  be  true,  and  can  be 
oiaintained,  the  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
or  any  other  gentleman,  may  bring  his  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  slaves  into  the  State  of  Ohio,  cause  them  to 
labor  there  as  long  as  it  shall  suit  his  convenience,  and 
withdraw  them  at  pleasure,  and  no  law  or  reguUtion  of 
my  State— no,  not  ev^n  the  constitutional  prohibition 
against  slavery— ^ould  reach  his  case,  oi*  afford  us  any 
security^  against  this  innovation;  for  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  laws  of  Congress  made  in 
pursuance  thereof,  shall  be,  or  is,  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  and  the  judges  in  every  State  are  bound  there- 
by, any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.     It  seems  to  me  that  the 
free  States  have  a  thousand  times  more  jutt  cause  for 
fear  and  aUrm,  while  gentlemen  so  strongly  assert  their 
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constitutional  right  to  their  slaves,  that  they  will  attempt 
to  introduce  slavery  into  the  free  States,  than  the  slave- 
holding  States  have  that  we  shall  attempt  to  interfere 
in  any  manner  with  the  question  of  slavery,  as  set- 
tled by  the  laws  of  their  own  States.  They  are  at- 
tempting to  overwhelm  us  by  the  power  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, while  we  deny  the  right  of  Congress  or  the 
Legislature  of  any  State  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
regulations  or  police  of  another  State;  but,  while  we 
deny  this  power  of  legal  action,  we  contend  that  no  in- 
stitution of  any  State  or  of  this  Government  can,  or 
ought  to  be,  exempt  from  the  moral  power  of  public 
opinion;  that  power  by  which  the  whole  fabric  of  our 
institutions  ought  to  live,  move,  and  have  its  being.  If 
the  argument  as  to  the  constitutional  question  of  the 
right  of  property  in  persons  be  sacred  and  inviolable,  it 
is  certainly  much  stronger  and  more  forcible  when  ap- 
plied to  property  in  things;  and  although  a  State  might, 
by  penal  enactments,  endeavor  to  prevent  any  person 
from  bringing  into  its  jurisdiction,  for  use  or  for  sale* 
playing  cards  or  g^ambling  machines  of  any  description, 
yet  as  these  articles  might  be  considered  property,  and 
the  right  of  the  owner  secured  under  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  such  penal  enactments  would  be 
vain  and  useless  attempts.  A  state  of  things  of  this  kind 
would  be  most  deplorable  indeed,  and  one  to  which,  I 
think,  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  not  long 
and  tamely  submit.  Yet  if  these  things  were  manufac- 
tured in  a  sister  State,  held  and  recognised  as  valuable 
property  there,  our  condition  would  be  far  worse, 
sho«ild  Congress,  by  the  exercise  of  its  power,  attempt 
to  prevent  us  from  speaking,  writing,  pnnting,  publish- 
ing, and  forming  societies,  for  the  exercise  of  all  our 
moral  power,  in  order  to  induce  the  people  of  our  sister 
States  to  refrain  from  such  practices,  and  of  sending  by 
mail  all  such  proceeding^  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
abandon  their  pursuits,  by  proving  that  they  were  both 
moral  and  political  evils.  Yet  such  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  bill  now  before  us;  a  plain  expontion  of  which  is 
its  best  refutation. 

There  has  been  another  topic  constantly  connected  with 
this  subject:  thstifabolition  societies  and  papers  were  not 
put  down,  and  incendiary  publications  (as  they  are  called 
here)  prevented  from  being  sent  into  the  slaveholding 
States,  that  the  Union  must  and  would  be  dissolved, 
and  that  the  South  would  take  care  of  her  own  interests, 
and  that  she  was  sufficiently  able  to  do  so.  I  regret,  as 
I  have  before  expressed  myself,  on  another  subject,  that 
I  so  oflen  hear  this  threat  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union; 
it  is,  however,  a  vain  and  idle  threat,  calculated  to  effect 
no  good,  but  may  do  some  mischief.  We  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  a  family  of  States,  and  the  allusion  is  not 
an  inappropriate  one.  What  family,  I  would  ask,  could 
long  continue  in  harmony,  if  any  one  of  its  members, 
on  the  least  dissatisfaction  with  the  eeneral  economy 
pursued,  should  always  be  found  declaring  that  he  or 
she  would  dissolve  the  union  of  the  family,  or  secede 
from  it  altogether?  No  family  could  lonr  continue  happy 
and  prosperous  under  such  a  state  of  things;  nor  could 
partners  in  business  ever  be  successful,  or  labor  to- 
gether in  peace,  if  one  of  them  should,  on  every  slight 
occurrence,  which  he  did  not  approve,  make  a  like 
threat.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  always  be  disposed 
to  believe  that  persons  who  make  such  threats,  aesire 
what  they  threaten,  and  that  their  continuance  in  the 
family  or  firm,  instead  of  being  a  benefit,  is  always  an 
injury  to  the  remaining  members.  Dissolve  the  Union! 
Who  has  the  right  to  do  this?  No  SUte  or  individual 
has  either  the  moral  or  constitutional  right  to  dissolve  or 
secede  from  the  Union  for  any  cause*  A  num  may  at« 
tempt  revolution,  and  may  commit  treason  against  hb 
country;  but  whether  he  may  finally  receive  the  reward 
of  the  traitor  or  the  patriot,  may  depend  on  the  final 
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iwue  of  the  contest.  The  union  of  these  States  amntU 
be  dissolved  but  by  the  consent  of  the  people  to  a 
change  in  their  Government,  in  the  nnanner  provided  by 
the  constitution  of  the  country.  States  or  individuals 
will  never  be  permitted  to  do  it;  for  if  there  exists  in 
the  American  bosom  one  principle  of  patriotism  more 
strong  than  another,  it  is  that  of  attachment  to  the  Union. 
This  principle  is  so  deeply  aeated  in  the  hearts  of  our 
countrymen,  that  it  cannot  be  shaken;  and  the  Union 
must  and  will  be  preserved.  All  threats  of  dissolution, 
as  I  before  said,  ere  vain  and  illusory;  they  never  can, 
they  never  will,  be  carried  into  execution. 

This  question,  like  most  others  agitated  here,  has  not 
been  sunTered  to  pass  by,  without  an  allusion  to  party. 
We  have  been  told  that  such  is  the  influence  of  party 
discipline,  that  in  the  very  eye  of  the  gentleman  rests 
one  who,  by  raising  his  finger,  could  muster  the  party 
to  a  vote.  Insinuations  of  this  kind  f,  for  one,  cast  be- 
hind me;  the  country  will  judge  of  their  correctness. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  the  President,  in  his  annual 
message,  recommended  a  measure  of  this  kind;  and  it  is 
strange  that  his  party  should  now  falter.  I  follow  party 
where  the  constitution  and  principle  lead;  and  when 
men  attempt  to  take  their  place,  I  halt.  I  support  the 
administration  party,  because  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the 
great  principles  which  govern  them;  and  I  endeavor  to 
sustain  them  in  all  minor  and  format  points.  For  the 
sake  of  those  principles,  I  sustain  the  President  to  the 
best  of  my  abilities,  because  I  believe  that  he  has  done 
more  for  the  liberty  of  his  country,  and  to  place  his  ad- 
ministration upon  the  basis  of  the  Government  and  pub- 
lic opinion,  than  any  man  living.  That  he  may  some- 
times err,  is  human.  That  his  most  ardent  friends  may 
sometimes  think  him  in  error,  when,  in  truth,  he  is  not, 
is  natural  to  expect.  But  that  this  honest  difference  of 
opinion  should  divide  them,  his  opposers  need  not  hope 
for;  that  he  has  recommended  that  postmasters  and  offi- 
cers of  this  Government  should  arrest  the  passage 
through  the  mail  of  publications  of  any  kind,  as  contem- 
plated in  this  bill,  T  do  not  understand;  but  he  suggests 
the  propriety  of  passing  such  a  law  as  would  prohibit, 
under  severe  penalties,  the  circulation  in  the  southern 
States  through  the  mail  of  incendiary  publications  in- 
tended to  instigate  the  slaves  to  insurrection — not  barely 
a  publication  touching  the  subject  of  slavery.  With 
great  respect  to  this  recommendation,  or  rather  sug- 
gestion, 1  cannot  give  it  my  support.  To  punish  injuries 
done  to  individuals,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  States; 
they  have  ample  security  in  their  own  power  to  punish 
any  person  in  their  jurisdiction  who  may  read  or  dis- 
tribute any  publication  which  their  laws  may  prohibit, 
but  they  cannot  reach  the  post  office  or  the  postmaster 
for  its  delivery  as  directed,  because  such  act  is  under  a 
paramount  authority.  I,  for  one,  doubt,  strongly  doubt, 
the  power  of  Congress  to  provide  by  law  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  any  act,  as  a  criminal  offence,  but  those 
especially  enumerated  in  the  constitution;  and  I  can 
find  but  few  such  g^nts,  such  as  counterfeiting  the  se- 
curitiea  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States,  the  pun- 
ishment of  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high 
aeas,  of&nces  against  the  law  of  nations,  and  treason 
against  the  United  States,  It  will  readily  be  perceived 
that  I  confin».my  doubts  to  punishments  to  be  inflicted 
in  consequence  of  judgments  by  the  civil  tribunals  of 
the  country,  rendered  in  courts  of  justice.  Whether, 
in  my  course  here  or  elsewhere,  on  this  or  any  other 
measure,  I  have  no  guide  but  party,  I  cannot  suflPer  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  to  be  my  sole  judge.  There 
is  another  and  higher  tribunal  before  which  I  must  and 
mm  willing  to  answer;  and  to  whose  just  judgment  I  will 
moat  cheerfully  submit  for  my  opposition  to  this  bill. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  PORTER, 

The  Senate  adjourned. 
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The  bill  to  appropriate,  for  a  limited  time,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the  several 
States,  and  for  granting  lands  to  certain  States,  was 
taken  up  as  the  special  order. 

Mr.  BENTON  observed  that  this  bill  contained  the 
same  donation  for  the  State  of  Missouri  as  was  contain- 
ed in  a  bill  introduced  by  himself,  and  he  would  barely 
observe  that  the  Legislature  of  Missouri  had  passed  res- 
olutions asking  for  this  donation  of  50,000  acres,  while 
they  remonstrated  against  the  passage  of  this  distribu- 
tion land  bill.  The  representatives  of  Missouri,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  their  Legislature,  preferred 
that  this  donation  should  be  made  in  a  separate  bill;  And 
he  therefore  moved  that  it  be  stricken  out  from  the  biH 
before  them.  He  presumed  there  could  be  no  objectioa 
to  this  motion  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WALKER  said  that,  as  the  bill  npw  stood,  he 
should  move,  as  an  amendment  to  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  to  strike  out  the  donation  of  a 
like  quantity  of  land  to  the  State  of  Mississippi.  He 
thought  nothing  could  be  more  clear  than  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  put  all  the  new  States  on  an  equal 
footing  as  to  g^nts  of  land,  and  that  Mississippi,  there- 
fore, ought  to  have  the  same  quantity  given  to  her  that 
had  been  given  to  other  new  States.  It  was  perfect- 
ly certain,  also,  that  if  this  grant  to  Mississippi  shoukl  be 
retained  in  the  bill,  she  would  get  nothing;  for  even  if 
the  bill  passed,  it  was  known,  from  the  avowed  senti- 
ments of  the  Executive,  that  it  must  receive  his  veto. 
As  a  representative  of  Mississippi,  therefore,  he  would 
not  perform  his  duty  to  his  State  if  he  stood  by  and  si- 
lently permitted  this  grant  to  pass  in  a  bill  which  never 
could  become  a  law,  and,  in  consequence  of  which, 
Mississippi  would  receive  no  grant. 

Mr.  PORTER  took  a  different  view  of  this  matter,  in 
regard  to  his  State,  from  the  Senator  fVom  Mississippi, 
[Mr.  Walkxr.]  He  voted  for  including  the  State  of 
Louisiana  in  the  bill  introduced  by  that  Senator,  and  lie 
should  also  vote  for  this.  It  was  doing  an  act  of  justice 
to  Louisiana.  He  did  not  feel  authorized  to  modify  hn 
views  or  square  his  acts  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Presi- 
dent. He  did  not  feel  authorized  to  say  the  President 
would  not  take  a  different  view  of  the  measure  from 
what  he  had  taken  formerly.  He  knew  he  did  not 
change  his  views  very  often.  But,  whstever  might  be 
his  views,  he  (Mr.  P.)  considered  it  his  duty  to  vote  for 
all  grants  to  Louisiana,  let  them  come  in  what  shape 
they  might,  and  he  was  sorry  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi did  not  concur  with  him.  But  the  Senators  fron 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  understood  the  intersts  of  their 
SUtes  better  than  he  did,  and  he  would  vote  for  their 
amendments. 

Mr.  CLAY  observed  that  the  provisions  in  the  bill 
by  which  grants  of  lands  were  made  to  the  new  States 
were  made  on  the  principles  of  equalisation  and  com- 
promise. In  that  view  the  grants  were  nnade  in  Louii- 
iana,  Missouri,  and  all  the  new  States  except  Ohio,  so  ss 
to  bring  their  donations  up  to  the  quantity  that  had  been 
received  by  the  last-mentioned  State.  So  far  as  his  vote 
went,  he  should  vote  to  expunge  from  the  bill  the  grant 
to  sny  new  State,  whose  two  Senators  concurred  in 
desiring  it  to  be  so  expunged.  He  would  here  observe, 
that  any  reference  to  what  the  President  would  do,  with 
regard  to  a  measure  pending  before  the  House,  wss  not 
altogether  parliamentary;  and  if  such  a  reference  were 
made  in  the  English  Parliament,  as  to  the  opinions  of  the 
King,  it  would  be  immediately  decided  to  be  out  of  or- 
der. And  here,  too,  the  same  question  of  order  wouW 
have  been  raised  if  they  had  not  gone  further  than  thef 
ever  had  in  England  as  to  executive  responsibility*    *'* 
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proper  rule  was,  that  each  department  of  the  Govern* 
Bent  should  perform  its  duty  without  considering  the 
opinions  or  wishes  of  the  other  departments. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi,  however,  bad  no  war- 
rant for  his  opinions  as  to  what  the  President  would  do 
with  regard  to  this  bill,  unless  he  got  it  from  late  con- 
versations with  him.  In  the  message  of  1833,  the  Presi- 
dent laid  it  down,  that  Cong^ss  had  the  power  over  the 
public  lands,  as  broad  as  any  one  had;  and  in  pursuance 
of  what  was  supposed  his  recommendations,  the  bill  to 
distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  was  framed. 
But  tbing^s  had  materially  altered  since  the  President's 
veto.  A  large'  portion  of  the  public  domain  had  been 
••old,  and  a  larg^e  surplus  had  accumulated  in  the  treas- 
ury, which  it  was  highly  necessary  to  dispose  of.  These 
circumstances  would  Justify  the  President  in  going  back 
to  his  first  opinions.  The  most  the  Senator  from 
Misnssippi  could  say  was,  that  the  President  had  given 
two  opinions  as  to  the  public  lands:  one  in  the  message 
of  1833,  the  other  in  the  veto  messsge;  but  which  of  the 
two,  under  the  present  state  of  things,  he  will  adhere 
to,  he  could  not  know,  unless  from  conversations  with 
him.  In  the  veto  message,  the  President  laid  it  down 
that  they  had  no  right  to  grant  money  or  lands  to  the 
new  States,  and  he  referred  to  the  act  of  cession  to  show 
that  the  public  domain  must  be  held  for  the  benefit  of 
the  old  States  as  well  as  the  new.  I1iis  veto  message, 
he  would  inform  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  would 
meet  him  at  every  turn,  and  would  apply  with  equal 
force  against  a  donation  to  a  new  State  in  a  separate  bill, 
as  against  the  general  bill  under  consideration. 

[Here  Mr.  Clat  quoted  at  length  firom  the  mi^ssage 
of  the  President,  giving  his  reasons  for  refusing  his  as- 
sent to  the  land  bill.] 

The  gentleman  would  here  find,  Mr.  C.  said,  that  the 
reasoning  of  the  President  was  against  giving  lands  or 
money  to  the  new  States  beyond  what  was  given  to  the 
old;  and  unless  the  Senator  from  MiaVissippi  knew  from 
conversations  with  the  President  what  he  would  do, 
they  were  leA,  by  his  public  acts,  to  infer  that  he  would 
veto  one  bill  as  mtich  as  the  other.  The  only  way  for 
them  to  act  was  to  legislate  according  to  their  own 
ideas  of  propriety,  without  waiting  to  inquire  what  the 
President  would  do. 

Mr.  WALKER  said  it  was  under  a  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tion  he  owed,  at  a  Senator,  to  the  people  of  the  State  he 
m  part  represented,  that  he  bad  offered  his  amendment. 
His  object  was,  that  the  State  of  Mississippi  should  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  with  other  States;  and  felt 
anxious  that  she  should  receive  that  justice  which  was 
due  to  her  by  a  bill  having  that  grant,  and  no  other  prin- 
eiple,  in  it.  He  did  not  approve  of  the  principle  of  ma- 
king grants  to  some  of  the  new  States,  and  refusing  them 
to  others.  It  was  his  duty,  as  a  representative,  to  pur- 
sue that  course  most  likely  to  effect  the  object  of  the 
grant  to  Mississippi,  and  he  should  have  been  recreant 
to  his  duty  to  have  put  it  in  a  bill  that  had  received  the 
veto  of  the  President. 

In  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Clat,] 
he  believed  that  Senator  referred  more  frequently  to 
the  acts  of  the  President  than  he  had;  and  not  only  re- 
ferred to  what  he  had  done,  but  what  he  would  do,  and 
even  to  what  he  had  not  done.  For  on  that  auspicious 
day  when  he,  Mr.  W.f  took  his  seat  in  that  body — the 
birthday  of  the  Father  of  bis  Country^he  [Mr.  C]  had 
said  the  President  had  given  an  apology  to  Prance.  If 
the  flag  of  our  country  bad  been  stainra  with  that  word 
apology,  the  youngest  republican  in  it  would  have 
scaled  the  walls  of  the  Capitol,  and  cut  it  out  The 
President  had  given  no  apology.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  had  said  that  they  might  infer  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  veto  his  bill  again.  He,  Mr.  W.,  had 
the  most  exalted  opinion  of  that  venerable  man,  (the 


President,)  notwithstanding  the  denunciations  against 
him  in  this  hall,  which  had  been  converted  into  a  deba- 
ting club. 

The  policy  of  the  President,  in  regard  to  the  public 
lands,  was  to  reduce  the  price  of  them  so  as  to  bring 
them  within  the  reach  and  the  ability  of  the  settlers  to 
buy  them.  Whereas  the  policy  of  his  opponents  was  to 
increase  the  price  of  them;  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  EwiHo]  had  said  he  intended  to  bring  in  a  bill  fix- 
ing the  price  at  $30  per  acre. 

[Mr.  Rwixo  explained  that  the  bill  he  intended  to  in- 
troduce was  to  prevent  frauds  by  combinations,  and  to 
raise  the  price  of  that  part  of  the  lands  which  was  of 
the  best  quality.] 

Mr.  Walksb  proceeded.  Then,  should  he  stand  by 
and  see  a  bill  of  that  description  pass,  and  which  ought 
to  have  its  title  changed  to  a  bill  for  keeping  up  the 
price  of  lands  instead  of  the  title  it  bore?  He  could  not 
tell  what  might  be  the  effect  of  the  policy  of  raising  the 
price  of  the  public  lands;  but,  like  the  tariff*  act,  it 
would  endanger  the  safety  of  the  Union;  it  would,  in  alt 
probability,  be  met  with  open  violence  in  some  of  the 
new  States. 

If  he  (Mr.  W.)  had  fallen  into  an  error  in  alluding  to 
what  the  President  would  do,  he  had  an  illustrious  ex- 
ample before  him.  For  if  it  was  out  of  order  for  him  to 
do  so  in  regard  to  this  bill,  it  was  out  of  order  for  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  to  do  so  in  relation  to  the  other. 
Mr.  W.  went  into  an  explanation  of  some  length,  to 
show  the  justice  of  the  claim  of  Mississippi  and  other 
new  States,  and  wherein  the  bill  he  introduced  differed 
in  principle  from  this  bill,  and  that  it  was  not  so  liable 
to  be  vetoed  by  the  President  as  this,  and  that  he  had 
signed  bills  making  appropriations  of  land  when  uncon- 
nected with  a  general  bill  such  as  this  was. 

Mr.  BLACK  said  that  he  would  prefer  taking  the 
grant  to  Mississippi  in  a  distinct  bill,  though  he  could  not 
vote  against  her  having  the  grant  in  the  bill  before 
them.  If  he  concurred  with  the  principles  of  the  veto 
message,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  join  bis  colleague  in 
voting  for  his  amendment;  but,  under  present  circum- 
stances, he  must  vote  for  the  grant  to  his  State  in  any 
bill  in  which  it  was  made.  When  this  distribution  bill 
was  first  introduced,  be  took  occasion  to  express  his 
disapprobation  of  it.  Circumstances,  however,  were 
much  changed  since  that  time.     The  public  debt  was 

{>aid  off,  and  there  was  a  large  surplus  revenue  accumu- 
ating  in  the  treasury.  The  President,  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage, excepted  to  that  portion  of  the  bill  which  gave  to 
the  new  SUtes  the  twelve  per  cent,  fund  and  grants  of 
bind.  Now,  with  respect  to  grants  of  land.  Congress 
had  not  only  the  right,  but  it  was  their  duty,  as  large 
landholders  in  the  new  States,  to  assist  them  in  their 
internal  improvements  by  such  grants,  because  by  this 
means  they  enhanced  the  value  of  the  public  domain. 
It  was  on  this  principle  that  five  hundred  thousand  acres 
had  been  granted  to  Ohio  for  her  canal,  which  greatly 
increased  the  amount  of  the  sates  of  public  lands  in  that 
State.  He  could  point  out  in  Mississippi  improvements, 
which,  if  made,  would  enhance  the  value  of  the  public 
lands  there  as  much  as  had  been  done  in  Ohio.  He 
thought  the  grant  of  the  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  fund 
rested  on  the  same  principle. 

Mr.  B.,  in  conclusion,  appealed  to  all  the  members  of 
the  Senate  to  first  take  the  question  on  the  grant  to 
Mississippi  in  the  separate  bill,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  his 
State,  in  putting  her  on  an  equal  footing,  as  respected 
grants  of  lanrls,  with  the  other  new  States. 

Mr.  CLAY  said,  if  he  understood  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  last  up,  [Mr.  Black,]  he  would  prefer  retain- 
ing the  provision  for  the  benefit  of  that  State.  There 
was  a  division,  then,  between  the  Senators  from  that 
State,  and  as  he  (Mr.   C.)  should  prefer  retaining  the 
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provision  including^  that  State,  he  would  vote  to  retain 
it.  The  Senator  from  MissiMippi  [Mr.  Walksb]  had 
said  that  he  (Mr.  C.)  was  equally  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  rererring  to  the  veto  of  the  President.  That 
Senator  had  first  brought  the  veto  into  view,  and  then, 
because  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  referred  to  it,  he  had  read  him 
a  lecture.  It  whs  well  known  to  every  Senator  here 
that  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  been  a  very  silent  member  during 
thQ  session,  and  as  he  was  an  old,  experienced,  and  in- 
deed silent  member,  he  thought  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi might  have  spared  him  the  lecture.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  it  was  true,  had  taken  his  seat  on 
a  very  auspicious  day;  auspicious  by  its  being  the  birth- 
day of  the  man  whose  like  we  might  never  see  ag^in. 
As  to  whether  it  was  rendered  more  auspicious  by  his 
[Mr.  Ws]  taking  his  seat  on  the  same  day,  he  (Mr.  C.) 
must  be  spared  the  expression  of  an  opinion. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  alluded  to  an  afTair 
which  he  supposed  bad  long  since  gone  with  all  the 
Cspulets.  The  Senator  said  an  apology  would  have 
been  disgraceful.  An  apology  (said  Mr.  C.)  might  or 
might  not  be  disgraceful,  which  depended  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances that  induced  it.  He  did  say,  and  he  re- 
peated, the  letter  to  the  Prince  Polignac  was  a  labored 
tetter,  and  putting  it  and  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  together,  they  amounted  to  an  apology.  Let 
Senators  look  at  them,  and  see  if  they  did  not  amount  to 
an  expression  of  regret  amounting  to  an  apology. 
When  the  question  of  these  grants  came  up,  he  would 
vote  for  them  as  a  part  of  a  great  compromise.  But  if 
they  came  up  separately,  he  would  vote  against  them,  as 
being  without  precedent  or  principle. 

Mr.  WALK£R  observed  that,  after  what  had  been 
heretofore  said  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  he  had 
listened  to  him  with  some  surprise.  He  certainly  enter- 
ed that  body  with  feelings  of  high  personal  respect  for 
that  gentleman.  What  had  been  that  gentleman's  course 
in  relation  to  himself?  He  thought  the  gentleman  had 
pursued  a  course  somewhat  marked  towards  him.  He 
mtroduced  a  bill  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  six 
States  of  the  Union,  so  often  expressed  to  tliat  body;  and 
what  was  the  course  of  the  Senator  on  that  occasion?  it 
was  to  rise  and  say,  that  if  it  was  not  an  unusual  course 
in  that  body,  he  would  move  for  the  immediate  rejec- 
tion of  the  bill;  and,  further,  the  gentleman  strenuously 
opposed  the  sending  the  bill  to  a  select  committee,  who 
would  have  ^iven  it  a  fair  consideration;  while  he  urged 
the  sending  it  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  which 
it  was  known  was  hostile  to  it.  What  was  the  gentle- 
man's course  on  the  present  occasion  ?  He  (Mr.  W. )  had 
moved  to  strike  the  grant  for  Mississippi  out  of  the  bill; 
because  he  knew,  as  he  had  explained  to  the  Senate,  that 
if  it  remained  in  it,  Mississippi  would  receive  no  grant  at 
all,  as  it  was  known  that  the  President  would  veto  the  bill, 
even  if  it  passed  both  Houses.  And  now  to  refer  to  the 
lecturing  the  Senator  spoke  of.  He  read  no  lecture  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky:  it  was  that  gentleman  who 
first  read  a  lecture  to  him.  He  (Mr.  W.)  had  not  made 
a  solitary  objection  to  tlie  gentleman's  course  on  that  or 
any  other  sutiject;  but  the  gentleman  took  occasion  to 
lecture  him  for  looking  at  the  President's  opinions,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  what  would  be  his  course  on  this 
bill,  and  saying  that  he  had  violated  the  rules  of  order 
when  the  gentleman  commenced  the  lecture.  Consider- 
ing the  gentleman's  age  and  distinguished  services,  not- 
withstanding the  differences  of  political  opinions  between 
them,  there  was  no  gentleman  for  whom  he  had  enter- 
tained a  higher  respect,  or  from  whom  he  would  receive 
an  adoHsnition  with  greater  pleasure;  but  the  admonition 
roust  be  given  in  a  spirit  of  kindness;  when  it  came 
in  a  spirit  of  taunt  and  reviling,  he  would  use  the  privi- 
lege which  God  had  given  to  every  human  being,  of 
resistance  to  the  utmost.     And  what,  said  Mr.  W.,  did 


I  do?  I  merely  followed  his  illustrious  example.  I  said 
that,  the  first  day  that  I  took  my  seat,  I  heard  him  refer 
to  the  message  of  the  President,  and  tell  the  American 
people,  and  the  whole  world—and  I  have  seen  it  in  print 
too,  in  the  newspapers  of  this  country,  and  I  suppose  it 
is  in  those  of  France— that  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  my 
country  bad  disgraced  it,  by  making  an  apology  to 
France.  He  would  close  his  remarks  by  expressing  his 
deep  regret  that  an  American  Senator  bad  made  state- 
ments that  would  carry  joy  to  the  bosom  of  every 
Frenchman,  but  would  cause  a  pang  of  shame  and  mor- 
tification in  the  heart  of  every  true  American.  He  was 
compelled  to  contest  the  assertion  made  by  the  Senator, 
that  the  President  had  made  an  apokigy  to  France^  and. 
he  would  maintain  it,  by  reading  an  extract  from  that 
very  message  on  which  the  French  Government  came  to 
the  conclusion  to  pay  the  money. 

[Here  Mr.  W.  read  extracts  from  the  message  of  the 
President,  in  which  it  is  stated,  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms,  that  he  never  would  degrade  himself  and  his 
country  by  midLinr  an  apology.] 

It  bad  been  said,  continued  Mr.  W.,  that  an  explana- 
tion was  an  apology.  This  he  never  had  heard  before; 
and  certainly  the  explanation  made  by  the  President 
was  one  of  which  no  American  had  cause  to  regret.  It 
was  only  repeating  what  he  had  said  from  the  first,  and 
retracting  nothing.  The  manner  in  which  the  President 
closed  the  difficulties  with  France  would  shed  on  the 
close  of  his  administration  a  blaze  of  glory  as  briNiant 
as  that  which  marked  his  path  at  New  Orleans;  and  be 
believed  that,  of  all  the  laurels  he  had  gained,  those 
would  grow  the  greenest  which  sprung  from  the  termi- 
nation of  the  controversy  with  France. 

Mr.   CLAY   had    no   doubt,  as  the    Senator   [Mr- 
Walkbr]  said,  he  took  his  seat  without  any  personal 
feeling.      He  had  no  unfriendly  feelings  toward  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.     When  that  Senator  had  more 
experience,  he  would  find  the  expression  of  a  difference 
of  opinion  was  not  considered  a  want  of  courtesy.    He 
[Mr.  W.]  had  expressed  a  strongopinion  in  favor  of  larg« 
appropriations  or  land  to  new  States,  and  he  (Mr.  C) 
that  it  was  better  to  equalise  them  among  all  the  States. 
There  were  three  bills  making  large  grants  to  the  new 
States,  and  not  one  acre  to  the  old  ones;  and  was  it  a 
want  of  courtesy  that  he  should  propose  a  reference  to 
a  committee,  well  informed  on  the  subject,  to  examine 
it  in  all  its  bearings,    it  would  be  strange  if  a  diference 
of  opinion  should  indicate  a  want  of  courtesy.    After 
the  Senator  had  been  here  for  a  time,  he  would  find  it 
not  best  to  retain  these  reminiscences.    He  (Mr.  C)  felt 
it  his  duty  to  oppose  these  partial,  one-sided  grants^  and 
would  still  oppose  them.    It  was  true,  the  menage  of 
the  President,  as  read  by  tlie  Senator  from  Miseissippir 
stated  he  would  not  apologize.     But  he  invited  the 
Senator  to  look  at  the  letter  of  the  SecreUry  of  State  to 
Count  Polignac,  and  he  would  find  it  was  an  apology 
Not,  to  be  sure,  a  degrading  one,  as  the  Senator  hsd 
referred  to,  and  he  did  not  say  whether  it  wss  to  be 
construed  as  being  wrong.    He  thought  France  M 
behaved  wrong,     it  would  have  been  more  in  accord- 
ance with  her  chivalrous  character  to  have  first  pftid  uie 
money,  and  then,  if  she  felt  herself  wronged,  to  hsvc 
taken  measures  for  redress.     She  had  seized  upon  ^ 
matter  as  a  pretext  to  withhold  the  money  acknowledge 
to  be  due  to  this  Government.     But  while  the  President 
was  holding  out  to  the  country  that  he  would  not  msKC 
an  apology,  be  (Mr.  C.)  felt  himself  pUced  in  that  un- 
pleasant predicament  in  which  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  point  out  the  inconsistency. 

Mr.  HUBBARD  (in  the  chair)  here  sUted  that  the 
debate  was  irregular;  the  amendments  of  the  Senators 
from  Missouri  and  Mississippi  being  out  of  order  ""^^'v 
amendments  made  by  the  committee  were  diaposed  w* 
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Sereral  amendments  made  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Public  Lands  were  then  concurred  in,  some  of  them 
oocasioninfif  a  slight  discussion. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Messrs.  EWING  and  KING 
of  Alabiunay  the  bill  was,  on  Mr.  Kino's  motion,  laid  on 
the  table,  with  an  understanding  that  it  be  taken  up  to- 
Borrow. 

TERRITORY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

A  me«Bage  was  received  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Fkahklif,  their  Clerk,  stating  that 
the  House  insisted  on  their  amendment  to  the  bill  estab- 
lishing the  territorial  Government  of  Wisconsin. 

[The  amendment  reduces  the  salary  of  the  Governor, 
as  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs.] 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  moved  that  a  committee  of  confer- 
ence be  appointed. 

Mr.  KNIGHT  inquired  whether  it  would  not  be  the 
proper  course  to  move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  disa- 
greement and  ask  a  conference. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  said  he  preferred  the  motion  as  he 
had  made  it;  and,  on  taking  the  question,  it  was  carried 
by  the  following  vote: 

Teas — Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Brown,  Buchanan, 
Calhoun,  Crittenden,  Cuthbert,  Ewing  of  Illinois,  Golds- 
borou^b,  Grundy,  Hubbard,  King  of  Alabama,  King  of 
Georgia,  hmn.  Porter,  Rives,  Bobbins,  Robinson,  Bug- 
gies, Walker,  Wall,  Webster,  Wright— 23. 

Nats — Messrs.  Clay,  Davis,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Hen- 
dricks, Hill,  Kent,  Knight,  Mangum,  Morris,  Naudain, 
Nicholas^  Niles,  Prentiss,  Shepley,  Southard,  Swift, 
Tomlinaon,  White—IB. 

Mr.  PORTER  moved  that  the  eommittee  of  confer- 
ence be  appointed  by  the  Chair;  atld  the  motion  having 
been  iinanimdualy  adopted,  the  Oltair  named  Messrs. 
BccBAiTAa^,  WiBSTxa,  and  SHSpiiT,  to  compose  the 
committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  the  Senate  took 
up  the  bill  granting  a  pre-emption  to  Arthur  Bronson; 
and  after  a  debate,  in  which  the  bill  was  supported  by 
Messrs.  RUGGLES  and  PORTER,  and  opposed  by 
Messrs.  KING  of  Alabama  and  EWING,  the  question  on 
ordering  it  to  a  third  reading  was  lostz  Yeas  9,  nays  19. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 

Friday,  Afbil  15. 
REMOVAL  OF  DAVID  MELVILLE. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  that  a  petition  had  been  sent  to 
him,  with  a  request  that  he  would  present  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate, by  a  Mr.  David  Melville,  late  an  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  complaining  of  his 
removal  from  office.  Mr.  C.  said  that  he  had  no  ac- 
quaintance with  this  individual,  and  why  he  had  been 
selected  to  present  the  petition  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know. 
He  bad  therefore  inquired  into  his  character,  and  had 
understood  that  he  was  a  highly  respectable  and  worthy 
man.  He  had  examined  bis  petition,  and  he  must  say 
that  Mr.  Melville  had  made  out  a  very  strong  case.  He 
was  weigher  and  gauger,  and  had  been  uniform  and 
consistent  in  his  politics  as  a  Jeffersonian  democrat.  He 
had  taken  a  decided  part  in  the  late  war,  having  been 
principally  instrumental  in  raising  a  volunteer  corps 
which  had  been  highly  serviceable.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  the  purity  of  his  character,  the  correctness 
of  his  deportment  in  his  official  duties,  and  non-inter- 
ference with  elections,  he  had  been  dismissed  from 
office — and  on  what  grounds?  Because  he  would  take 
no  part  in  elections,  and  having  a  small  freehold,  he  had 
dispcMed  of  it,  and  could  no  longer  vote.  These  facts 
were  all  stated  in  plain  and  perspicuous  langtuge.  Mr. 
C.  said  he  knew  that  this  might  be  considered  a  small 
affiiir;  but  this,  he  thought,  was  very  far  from  diminish- 


ing its  importance.  It  laid  bare  the  manner  in  which 
those  who  administered  this  Government  abused  their 
trusts.  Nothing  was  too  high  and  nothing  was  too  low 
for  them.  It  laid  bare  the  manner  in  which  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  came  into  office  have  been  ful- 
filled. He  confessed  that  sad  impressions  were  mi^de 
on  his  mind  by  the  perusal  of  this  petition.  He  could 
not  but  remember  the  great  struggle  which  brought  the 
President  into  power.  He  could  not  but  remember  tliat 
one  of  the  principal  objects  they  had  in  view  was  that 
the  power  and  patronage  of  the  Government  should  not 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  freedom  of  elections.  He 
never  could  forget  the  scene  which  took  place  when  the 
President  was  inaugurated,  and  when  he  declared  open- 
ly, in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  our  citizens  assembled 
on  that  occasion,  the  principles  on  which  he  would  ad- 
minister the  Government.  It  was  a  short  and  noble  ad- 
dress, and  was  received  with  shouts  of  approbation  by 
congregated  thousands;  and  particularly  that  part  of  the 
address  was  applauded,  which  declared  that  he  would 
reform  those  abuses  by  which  the  power  and  patronage 
of  the  Government  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
freedom  of  elections.  How  that  promise  had  been  car- 
ried out,  let  the  case  of  this  humble  individual  answer. 

Mr.  C.  referred  to  the  reasons  given  for  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Melville,  as  stated  in  the  petition,  and  to  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the 
subject.  On  writing  to  the  Secretary,  he  received  an 
answer,  by  which  he  only  found  out  that  the  collector 
had  exercised  the  legal  authority  vested  in  him.  Not 
satisfied  with  that,  he  wrote  for  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
the  collector  on  the  subject,  and  was  answered,  that  the 
report,  being  confidential,  could  not  be  communicated. 
Sir,  (said  Mr.  C.,)  under  what  Government  could  such 
an  act  of  injustice  and  oppression  be  perpetrated? 
Many  of  the  friends  of  the  administration  there  would 
hardly  believe  it  possible  such  things  had  occurred. 
The  individual  made  application  to  the  collector  for  the 
reasons  of  his  dismissal,  and  the  collector  told  him,  in  a 
friendly,  verbal  reply,  that  no  fault  had  been  found  with 
his  official  conduct,  but  that  his  case  was  one  on  which 
he  could  give  no  written  answer.  Mr.  C.  moved  that 
the  petition  and  papera  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  He  thought  no  remedy  could  be  ap- 
plied; but  he  wished  the  committee  to  take  the  matter 
mto  their  consideration.  He  wished  particularly  to  see 
the  report  made  by  the  collector  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  on  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Melville.  He  had 
often  heard  it  stated  on  that  floor,  that  this  administra- 
tion was  supported  by  the  votes  of  freemen;  but  if  the 
facts  stated  in  this  petition  be  true,  it  was  easily  seen 
how  they  controlled  the  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  office- 
holders who  supported  them. 

The  petition  having  been  read, 

Mr.  CLAY  said,  if  the  facts  stated  in  the  memorial 
were  true,  they  disclosed  an  instance  of  flsgrant  injus- 
tice and  abuse  of  power;  but,  however  flagrant  it  might 
be,  he  knew  of  no  remedy.  He  had  risen  to  inquire 
whether  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  the  Presi- 
dent, who  absolved  all  responsibility  in  cases  of  removal 
from  office,  had  authorized  this  removal.  As  the  me- 
morial contained  some  charges  against  those  hig^  func- 
tionaries, he  would  8U||pgest  to  those  Senators  who  adopt- 
ed the  expunging  prmciple,  whether  they  should  re- 
ceive this  petition.  As  he  did  not  hold  to  that  doctrine 
himself,  it  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  do  so;  but 
some  of  them  might  make  a  question  of  its  reception. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  said  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
particulars  set  forth  in  the  petition  of  this  inoividual; 
they  might  be  correct,  or  not.  With  that  he  had  but 
little  to  do.  In  no  case  would  he  lend  his  sanction  to 
oppression  of  any  kind,  or  be  willing  to  screen  the  op- 
pressor, let  him  hold  office  high  or  low.  He  should  like 
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to  know  who  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
whom  this  removal  took  place.  Would  the  Secretary 
turn  to  the  papers,  and  tell  hiro  who  the  Secretary  was, 
and  the  date  of  the  letters? 

[The  SxcRBTABT  replied,  that  one  of  the  letters  was 
signed  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  and  dated  March,  1835] 

Mr.  Kino  was  under  the  impression  that  this  case 
originated  some  three  years  past.  The  petition  was  da- 
ted in  1835,  but  he  thought  the  removal  was  made  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  on  investigation  it  would  be  found  to 
have  taken  place  under  Mr.  Secretary  Ingham,  who 
was  certainly  not  one  of  the  most  thoroughgoinjjp  of  the 
supporters  of  the  administration.  Be  that  as  it  might, 
he  was  under  the  impression  that  they  acted  in  discharge 
of  their  duty  by  receiving  memorials  complaining  of  op- 
pression,  no  matter  from  whom  they  came.  He  was  not 
operated  on  by  any  thing  said  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. He  thought  no  gof>d  could  come  of  the  refer- 
ence of  the  petition,  unless  it  was  to  investigate, the  con- 
duct of  the  collector.  The  subordinate  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms, the  Senate  was  well  aware,  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  collectors,  and  must  necessarily  be  so.  I'he 
Secretary  acted  with  respect  to  them  solely  from  infor- 
mation received  from  the  collector;  and  whether  this 
removal  was  made  under  the  present  or  the  former  Sec- 
retar>%  it  would  be  found,  he  was  confident  in  saying, 
that  it  was  on  the  representation  of  the  collector,  either 
that  the  services  of  Mr.  Melville  were  not  wanted,  or 
that  he  was  removed  on  some  other  than  political 
grounds. 

Mr.  GRUNDY,  aAer  some  remarks  in  favor  of  the 
right  of  petition,  said  he  had  known  Mr.  Litllefield,  the 
collector  named  in  the  memorial,  ever  since  be  was  a 
mere  youth,  and  until  he  knew  more  about  this  memori- 
al than  mere  assertion,  he  would  hold  the  opinion  he 
bad  always  held,  that  he  was  incapable  of  doing  an  act 
of  injustice.  He  was  inclined  to  believe  it  would  turn 
out  that  these  statements  were  unfounded. 

Mr.  NILES  said  that  this  was  a  wonderful  case  of  op- 
pression, according  to  the  petitioner's  own  statement; 
and,  from  the  remarks  of  the  Senators  from  South  Car- 
olina and  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Calhovv  and  Mr.  Clav,]  It 
muat  be  regarded  as  an  outrage  of  the  roost  alarming 
kind,  from  the  lawless  exercise  of  power,  by  a  public 
officer,  scarcely  less  than  the  acts  of  rapacity  and  ? io- 
lence  of  the  pro-consuls  of  Rome  in  the  provinces  of 
that  republic. 

But  what  is  this  case,  which  is  introduced  before  the 
American  Senate,  under  such  imposing  circumstances, 
and  backed  by  speeches  from  two  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Senators  of  the  body?  Stripped  of  its  coloring 
and  embellishments,  of  the  long  homily  about  proscrip- 
tion, party  machinery,  a  system  of  despotism,  and  the 
like,  it  is  nothing  more  than  this:  the  petitioner  was  a  sub- 
ordinate officer  of  the  customs,  and  had  held  his  office 
ten  years,  when,  a  new  collector  having  been  appoint- 
ed, he  deemed  it  expedient  to  make  some  new  arrange- 
ments, and  removed  tlie  petitioner  and  appointed  an- 
other person.  The  presumption  clearly  is,  that  this 
change  of  one  officer  for  another  was  not  only  legal, 
but  perfectly  fair  and  reasonable;  this  change  could  only 
have  been  made  by  the  concurring  action  of  two  public 
officers;  the  collector  made  the  removal,  and  the  new 
appointment,  which  had  to  be  submitted,  with  his  rea- 
sons therefor,  to  the  Secretary,  and  were  approved  by 
him.  The  office  of  collector  is  an  important  one,  and 
is  generally  filled  by  men  of  high  character  and  intelli- 
gence, which  affords  some  guarantee  for  the  correct- 
ness of  his  conduct;  he  is  responsible  to  the  laws  and  to 
public  opinion.  But  the  decision  of  this  officer  is  re- 
viewed and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
one  of  the  highest  public  functionariea  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    An  act,  which  has  received  the'  sanction  of  two  I 


important  public  officers,  acting  under  their  official  re- 
sponsibilities, must,  he  supposed,  be  legal  and  just  until 
it  is  clearly  shown  to  be  otherwise. 

But  the  petitioner  aayt  he  was    removed    without 
cause,  and  on  account  of  his  political  opinions.    This 
statement  comes  from  the  party  himself,  and  is  the  same 
complaint  that  is  always  heanl  in  all  similar  case%  in- 
deed in  all  cases  of  removal  from  office.     Did  you  ever 
hear  of  a  public  officer  who  was  removed,  who  did  not 
tell  the  same  story?  who  did  not  declare  that  it  was  with- 
out cause,  and  an  act  of  high-handed  persecution  snd 
oppression?     He  had  no  knowledge  of  this  case;  he 
judged  of  it  only  from  what  appeared  on  the  &ce  of  the 
memorial;  that  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  him  as  to  iu  tme 
character.     It  wis  evidently  a  political  concern,  and  in- 
tended for  political  purposes.     It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  bare  reading  of  this  petition  must  produce  this  con- 
viction on  every  impartial  mind.     The  petitioner  doei 
not  come  here  like  an  injured  man,  whose  only  object  ii 
to  seek  redress  for  his  own  wrongs.   If  such  had  been  the 
case,  he  would  have  told  a  plain  and  simple  story,  a 
mere  narration  of  the  facts,  unaccompanied  by  such  ad- 
ditions and  embellishments   as    this    petition  conttiot 
about  terrible  proscriptions,  a  frightful  system  of  des- 
potism, psrty  machinery,  and  party  dictation.    No  man, 
he  tiiought,  could  mistake  the  true  character  of  this  me* 
morial,  and  the  object  for  which  it  was  sent  here. 

But,  supposing  this  man  had  been  removed  from  a 
subordinate  minister'wl  office,  af^er  holding  it  ten  years, 
without  cause,  so  far  as  respects  any  default  or  miscon- 
duct on  his  part,  are  we  to  be  told  that  this  is  an  act  of 
oppression,  a  flagrant  outrage?  Was  there  any  viols- 
tion  of  law  in  this  act;  any  invasion  of  the  persopsl 
liberty  or  rights  of  this  man?  If  not,  where  was  the  in- 
justice, where  the  outrage,  which  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Clav]  represents  as  so  palpable,  that  the 
President,  Secretary,  or  officer,  whoever  he  may  be, 
who  has  been  guilty  of  such  abuse  of  official  trust, 
ought  to  be  impeached?  Sir,  (said  Mr.  N.,)  there 
would  doubtless  be  as  strong  grounds  for  impeaching 
the  President  as  those  for  which  he  was  impeached  t«ro 
years  ago.  The  removal  of  this  petitioner  was  a  h«- 
ful  act,  and  so  was  that  of  the  removal  of  one  Secretary 
and  the  appointment  of  another.  The  only  question 
there  could  be,  in  either  case,  was  as  to  the  propriety 
and  expediency  of  the  act,  and  of  this  the  officer  pos- 
sessing the  power  of  removal  and  appointment  wss  the 
rightful  and  proper  judge. 

Had  this  man  a  private  interest  in  this  office,  a  vested 
right,  of  which  he  could  not  be  dispossessed  without  injus- 
tice and  oppression?  Tlib  seems  to  be  the  doctrine  for 
which  the  Senators  contend.  Sir,  (said  Mr.  N.,)  I  ^ 
ny  this  doctrine,  as  unsound  in  principle  and  danger- 
ous in  practice;  I  protest  against  it  as  anti-repubKcan, 
and  even  monarchical;  it  does  not  belong  to  our  system; 
it  is  not  consistent  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  says  he  does  n^ 
know  this  petitioner,   and  is  at  a  loss  why  he  should 
have  selected  him  as  the  organ  of  presenting  his  petitioa 
to  the  Senate.     He  (Mr.  N.)  thought  he  could  relieve 
the  gentleman  from  his  doubt  on  this  point;  he  knew  oi 
two  reasons,  and  very  strong  ones,  why  the  Senator 
may  have  been  selected  to  present  this  petition.    In  ^ 
'  elaborate  report  on  executive  patronage,  thstgentlcfW* 
denied  to  the  President  the  constitutional  pover  of  re- 
moval from  office,  and,  by  the  same  reasoniogi  1  ^' 
elude  the  principle  sliould  be  followed  out  and  ^P'*^ 
to  subordinate  executive  officers  possessing  a  portion  oi 
the  appointing  power.     The  Senator  has  also  mainttin; 
ed,  I  believe,  in  the  same  report,  the  principle  ^^*|  ?!' 
fices  ought  to  be  as  stable  and  permanent  m  a  freehold. 
These  principles  establish  tlie  perpetuity  of  o^^J]* 
vested  right  in  the  incumbent,  and  doubtless  induced  W 
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petitioner  to  lelect  the  honorftblc  Senator  to  present  bis 
giimnce  to  the  Senate. 

Sir,  (mid  Mr.  N.»)whati8  a  freehold?  Is  it  not  an 
indefeastble  right  secured  by  the  law,  which  cannot  be 
taken  from  the  possessor  without  violation  of  law }  Ac- 
oording  to  the  principles  of  the  gentleman,  offices 
oQ^t  to  become  vested  in  the  holders,  as  private  rights, 
and  liecome  private  property;  and  we  may  expect  that 
they  would  become  the  subjects  of  traffic  and  bar- 
gain and  sale.  Can  any  principle  be  more  hostile  to  our 
free  inaftitutlons  than  this?  It  destroys  all  accountability 
in  public  officers,  and  renders  them  independent  and 
irrMponaible.  It  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  great  ele- 
Dentary  principle  on  which  our  institutions  rest — that  of' 
popular  power.  It  is  essentially  a  monarchical  principle; 
liir  what  is  monarchy  but  independent,  irresponsible  pow- 
er, not  derived  from  or  responsible  to  the  people  ? 

Perpetuity  of  office  would  not  only  destroy  all  official 
accountability,  but  would  impair  the  energy  of  the  rep- 
resentative principle,  which  would  become  only  a  mat- 
ter of  form,  and  not  substance;  for  it  is  net  the  mode  in 
which  offices  are  filled,  but  the  tenure  of  them,  and  the 
control  which  the  appointing  power  has  over  them,  which 
secures  their  accountability.  The  principle  which  se- 
cures the  accountability  of  official  tru^s  must  be  an  ac- 
tive and  an  efficient  principle;  one  which  is  brought  into 
action,  which  is  applied  in  practice,  the  force  of  which  is 
known  and  felt  from  time  to  time:  it  must  not  be  a  mere- 
ly nominal  or  dormant  principle. 

Sir»  (said  Mr.  N.,)  the  principle  of  change,  rotation, 
or  removal,  call  it  what  you  please,  is  one  of  the  great 
conservative  principles  of  this  Government.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple closely  associated  with  that  of  representation  and 
the  delegation  of  power;  it  is  a  principle  which  abides 
with  the  people,  which  has  its  source  in  the  popular  will. 
With  the  people  this  is  an  active  and  efficient  principle, 
one  which  they  never  fail  to  apply  on  all  needful  occa- 
sions. They  applied  it  to  the  second  President  of  the 
United  States;  that  was  a  removal,  or  a  refusal  to  reap- 
point the  incumbent,  notwithstanding  a  precedent  had 
been  established  of  retaining  him  for  a* second  term. 
That  distinguished  man,  and  all  his  friends,  believed 
that  this  power  was  exercised  capriciously  and  unjustly; 
that  they  were  removed  from  the  public  councils  with- 
oat  cause,  without  any  default  of  theirs,  and  from  the 
influence  of  party  excitement.  These  sentiments  they 
retained  to  the  day  of  their  deaths;  but  they  were  not  the 
sentiments  of  the  country.  In  the  congressional  districts 
the  people  frequently  have  recourse  to  this  principle,  and 
change  without  cause,  or  for  such  causes  as  they  see  fit, 
their  public  agents;  this  is  also  done  in  the  States,  in  all 
popular  appointments.  The  people,  periodically  and 
frequently,  change  their  representatives  and  others,  offi- 
ces dependant  immediately  on  them,  and  give  efficacy 
to  the  principle  of  rotation  in  office.  In  almost  every 
case,  those  who  are  excluded  by  this  salutary  principle 
complain  of  injustice,  proscription,  and  persecution. 
But  the  people  do  not  think  so;  they  have  only  exercised 
a  right  which  belonged  to  them,  and  the  public  interest 
is  generally  promoted  by  its  exercise. 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  N.,)  I  protest  against  the  principle  of 
perpetuity  of  office,  the  principle  of  a  freehold  tenure; 
it  converts  all  offices  into  private  property  and  private 
rights.  This  principle  belongs  to  a  monarchy,  and  not  to 
a  republic;  and  should  it  once  become  established,  my 
word  for  it,  we  should  have  memorials  enough  presented 
to  Congress,  setting,  forth  acts  of  oppression;  not  of  one 
officer  oppressing  another,  but  of  public  officers  oppres- 
nng  the  people,  of  gross  abuses  of  public  trusts,  lawless 
acts  of  illegal  exercise  of  power,  of  injustice,  extortion, 
and  oppression.  Such  would  be  the  consequences  of 
irresponsible  power;  of  removing  that  accountability 
which  can  alone  be  secured  by  the  limited  tenure  of  offi- 


ces, and  the  efficient  operation  of  that  salutary  princi- 
ple of  change  and  rotation.  If  you  once  admit  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  private  right  in  offices,  you  destroy  the  prin- 
ciple of  rotation;  for  a  private  right,  if  it  exists,  cannot 
be  divested  without  cause.  It  is  the  freehold  principle;  for 
a  freehold  can  be  divested  for  sufficient  cause.  There 
may  be  a  defect  in  the  title,  or  a  better  one  may  be 
shown  to  exist  in  another  person,  and  the  possessor  may 
thus  be  ousted.  But  a  freehold  is  an  indefeasible  right 
in  the  possessor,  unless  it  should  be  defective:  so  it  would 
be  with  the  office  holder;  be  would  have  vested  in  him 
a  private  right,  which  you  could  not  take  from  him  with- 
out proof  of  some  defect  in  it,  without  it  shall  be  shown 
that  he  has  forfeited  his  right  by  his  misconduct,  or  in 
some  way  lost  it.  I  deny,  (said  Mr.  N.,)  the  whole  doc- 
trine; I  deny  that  any  incumbent  has  any  private  interest 
in  an  office,  farther  than  is  secured  to  him  by  the  leg^l 
tenure  of  it.  He  holds  it  under  the  law,  and  he  has  no 
other  rights  than  what  the  law  expressly  secures  to  him. 
If  it  is  for  a  term  of  years;  when  the  term  expires,  he 
cannot  complain  of  injustice  if  he  is  not  reappointed;  if 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing  power,  he  cannot 
complain  if  he  is  removed  and  another  person  appointed. 
The  only  question  is  as  to  the  public  interest;  if  the 
office  is  not  well  filled,  if  the  public  suffer,  if  the 
revenue  sustains  a  loss,  then  there  may  be  grounds  of 
complaint. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  referred  to  the 
inaugural  message,  and  says  the  assembled  multitude 
responded  to  its  sentiments,  and  himself  among  i  he  rest. 
What  were  the  principles  of  that  message  on  this  point? 
Did  not  the  President  declare  and  assert  in  that  message 
the  principle  of  reform?  that  a  searching  operation  was 
called  for,  into  the  conduct  of  the  public  agents?  and  did 
not  the  public  sentiment  respond  to  this?  Sir,  a  re- 
form  was  demanded  by  the  highest  considerations,  and, 
so  far  as  it  was  carried  out,  has  been  highly  beneficial 
to  the  public  service. 

Mr.  KNIGHT  knew  nothing  about  the  facts  of  the 
case,  but  rose  to  give  his  testimony  in  favor  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  memorialist,  whom  we  knew  to  be  a  man  of 
good  character. 

Mr.  HUBBARD  remarked  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  petitioner.  He  lived  remote  from  him.  He  was 
equally  ignorant  of  the  transaction  to  which  the  memo- 
rial refers.  He  knew  not  the  present  collector,  nor  the 
present  ganger  and  weigher.  Nor  did  he  know  the  rea- 
sons which  had  induced  the  collector  to  remove  from 
office  the  memorialist,  and  to  give  that  office  to  another. 
One  fact  is  certain,  that  no  complaint  is  set  forth  in  the 
memorial  against  the  collector  for  having  appointed  an 
unfit  and  incompetent  officer.  It  is  not  alleged,  it  is 
not  pretended,  that  the  present  incumbent  is  unworthy 
of  confidence.  What  has  the  collector  done?  He  has 
done  precisely  that  which  he  was  authorized  to  do. 
He  came  into  the  office  of  collector;  and,  for  reasons 
which  he  deemed  satisfactory,  he  has  seen  fit  to  remove 
the  memorialist  from  the  office  of  ganger  and  weigher, 
and  has  appointed  to  the  same  office  the  present  incum- 
bent. The  collector,  then,  has  done  no  more  than  what 
he  has  had  entire  and  full  authority  and  power  to  do. 
It  was  the  right  of  the  collector,  it  was  within  his  pow- 
er, to  do  precisely  what  has  been  done.  Mr.  H.  stated 
that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  an  object 
beyond  the  memorial  itself,  from  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  and  from  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  from  the  argument  of  the 
memorial  itself.  He  could  not  but  believe  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  was  viewed  with  suspicion  in 
reference  to  this  affair.  That  public  officer  has  been 
of  Jate  ringled  out  as  an  object  of  attack,  as  an  ob« 
jec't  of  abuse,  here  and  elsewhere. 

How  often  has  it  been  said  by  honorable  Senators  that 
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the  official  reports  of  that  officer  are  entitled  to  no 
credit — are  wholly  unworthy  of  confidence — and  yet 
hardly  a  day  passes  without  some  gentlemen,  who  are  so 
free  and  so  severe  in  their  strictures  upon  the  conduct 
of  this  officer,  presenting  resolutions  to  the  Senate  call- 
ing upon  him  for  official  information.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  seems  at  this  moment  to  be  not  only  cTis- 
trusted,  but,  in  his  judgment,  most  unmeritedly,  most 
unjustly,  abused.  Why  is  this  so?  Why  is  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  thus  singled  out  and  thus  attscked? 
He  had  long  been  well  acquainted  with  that  public  offi- 
ce r;  he  and  the  Secretary  were  natives  of  the  same 
State,  educated  at  the  same  institution,  members  of  the 
same  profession,  and  for  many  years  he  had  been  on 
terms  of  great  personal  intimacy  with  that  gentleman; 
and  be  felt  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  that  gen- 
tleman was  his  friend.  From  these  considerations,  Mr. 
U.  remarked  that  he  considered  himself  called  upon  to 
say  tiiat  that  officer  would  at  no  time  shrink  from  any 
investigation  into  his  official  conduct.  There  is  not  to 
be  found  a  more  faithful,  a  more  industrious,  a  more  in- 
telligent public  servant,  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  our  Government.  In  saying  thus  much,  he  be- 
lieved that  he  said  no  more  than  truth  and  justice  would 
warrant.  He  hoped  the  memorial  would  go  to  the 
Committee  of  Commerce,  or  to  some  other  committee 
who  would  do  justice  to  those  who  have  been  thus  ar- 
raigned before  the  Senate — who  would,  by  their  report, 
effectually  put  down  this  fault-finding  disposition,  or 
would  put  down  those  who  are  so  constantly  held  out 
before  the  Senate  as  unworthy  of  confidence.  Let  the 
investigation  be  made;  let  the  examination  be  prosecuted 
with  every  possible  degree  of  severity.  He,  for  one, 
had  no  fears  fur  the  result.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury has  too  much  integrity  of  character  to  be  lessened 
in  public  opinion  by  any  such  insinuations,  or  by  any  at- 
tacks whatsoever  which  may  be  made  here  or  elsewhere 
upon  his  public  official  conduct. 

Mr.  KNIGHT  said  that,  from  some  observations  he 
bad  heard,  it  miglit  be  inferred  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  was  to  blame.  He  believed  the  Secretary 
knew  nothing  about  the  underwork — the  machinery  by 
which  the  removal  was  effected. 

Mr.  GOLDSBOROUGH  said  that,  as  there  seeitaed  to 
be  some  doubt  whether  the  Senate  was  the  proper  body 
to  go  on  with  the  examination  into  this  matter,  and  as  it 
was  probable  a  similar  memorial  had  been  presented  to 
the  other  House,  which  would  seem  to  be  the  proper 
place  fur  investigation,  he  would  rooye  for  the  present 
to  lay  the  memorial  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said,  if  the  petition  should  be  refef- 
red,  the  committee  would  have  ail  the  facts  before  them. 
If  the  Secretary  did  not  know  of  tliis  underwork,  the 
case  presented  a  state  of  tilings  which,  to  his  mind,  made 
it  little  better.  Did  he  understand  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  to  hold  that,  because  a  man  had  lost 
his  freehold,  he  should  be  turned  out  of  office?  Was 
there  anv  Senator  here  who  would  subscribe  to  such  a 
doctrine  r  Where  a  man  had  conducted  himself  prop- 
erly, and  was  well  qualfied  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office,  that  he  should  be  turned  out  of  it  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  he  had  lost  his  freehold  qualifica- 
tion to  vote?  The  Senator  from  Tennessee  thought  this 
representation  of  the  memorialist  not  correct.  The  facts 
set  out  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  plain,  unvarnished  narra< 
tion  of  bis  wrongs;  and  it  seemed  Mr.  Melville  was  re- 
luctantly turned  out,  as  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  a 
good  officer.  It  might  appear  to  some  Senators  that  it 
was  so  small  a  case  that  no  one  would  think  it  worth  while 
to  notice  it.  He  did  not  think  so.  The  principles  in- 
volved in  it  gave  it  great  importance.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Niles]  had  said  that  he  (Mr.  C)  had 
given  an  opinion  that  public  offices  should  be  perpetual. 


If  the  Senator  had  stated  so  in  m  newspaper  at  Hutls^ 
he  would  not  have  noticed  it;  but  stating  it,  8sbe&j,i 
his  place,  he  felt  bound  to  say  not  one  word  of  it  ii 
true. 

Mr.  HUBBARD  said  that,  when  he  first  addrcHdle 
Senate,  he  stated  as  his  suspicion  Oiat  it  vataBoi|tte 
objects  contemplated  to  reach  the  Secretary  of  &e 
Treasury.  In  this  supposition,  it  seemed  he  was  not  ■ii' 
taken;  for,  from  what  has  just  fallen  from  the  Sortr 
from  South  Carolina,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tbt  As 
gentleman  conceives  that  the  Secretary  may  be  w^ 
cated.     The  Senator  has  stated  the  gnNind  of  la  q» 
ion,  that  the  Secretary  must  necessarily  have  bcci  wk 
acquainted  with  all  the  facts  and  circanHtancescwi^ 
ed  with  the  removal  of  the  memorialist;  and  that,  of(» 
sequence,  if  the  collector  has  committed  an  error  vi 
fault,  that  blame  might  attach  to  the  Secretary,  fe 
stated,  when  up  before,  the  power  of  the  coHeclorfnr 
this  subject,  and  that  in  this  instance  be  had  net  b* 
cended  the  power  confided  to  him,  and  that  he  [fc 
Hub  baud)  could  not  believe  that,  under  any  osm 
stances,  there  would  be  good  ground  of  complaiatipi* 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treas*iry.     He  hoped  iliatthc*- 
morial  would  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  C» 
merce,  or  to  some  other  committee;  and  he  InHScdth^ 
whoever  should  have  charge  of  the  subject,  all  prfv 
inquiries  would  be  made  into  the  official  conduct  cfik 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury — an  officer  in  whoie  fill* 
he  had  the  most  unlimited  confidence.    He  cosU  li 
believe  that  that  officer  would  fail  on  any  occaMntoi 
his  whole  duty;  that,  in  the  execution  of  the  tniA  * 
fided  to  him,  he  could  not  suppose  that  he  would  ki^| 
ingly  do  any  wrong  for  any  purpose  whatefer.  ^' 
on  stating  his  opinion  of,  and  his  confidence  in,  ikSo-j 
relary  of  the  Treasury,  he  was  well  assured  Ibt  *| 
time  was  when  the  honorable  Senator  fromSoaibO 
lina  entertained  as  favorable  an  opinion  of,  and  as  h^ 
confidence  in,  that  officer,  as  he  himself  now  dVL  H* 
it  has  happened  that  so  great  a  revolution  in  tlie  93^- 
ments  and  feelings  of  the  Senator  has  been  wrootttH', 
wards  that  officer,  he  might  be   able  to  tell,  but^Kl 
wholly  unknown  to  him,  and,  be  believed,  totkScff^ 
tary  of  the  Treastlry. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  made  no  accusation  against  the S» 
retary.  He  had  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  S(0^ 
tary  to  look  into  all  the  facts  of  the  case;  and  if  tbeo» 
lector  had  turned  out  Mr.  Melville  only  because  be » 
no  freehold,  and  could  take  no  part  in  electionsi  >«? 
ply  the  proper  remedy.  This  the  Senator  fra"  ^ 
Hampshire  could  not  deny. 

[Mr.  HuBBABD  said,  certainly  not.] 

Mr,  Calhovit  continued.  But  the  gentleisu jjj 
that  the  collector  had  power  to  remove  thcofficeri*'^ 
out  giving  any  reasons  for  it.  Against  this  dodriM  V 
protested.  All  these  high  offices  were  held  as  tnis  w 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  not  as  the  propo?" 
the  individual  or  his  party.  The  officer  hstiaij 
pointments  to  make  was  bound  to  appoint  men  off^ 
and  worthy,  and  to  sustain  them  if  they  did  their  ^ 
faithfully,  and  he  had  no  right  to  turn  tbemmttop^* 
men  who  would  serve  the  party.  If  the  office  »•* 
property  of  the  collector,  and  not  held  as  a  tru$t»  hjij 
mitted  that  he  would  have  a  right  to  turn  oo^'^'t 
in  whom  he  pleased.  He  said  nothing  against  the  ^ 
retary,  but  he  thought,  from  his  correspondesc**" 
Mr.  Melville,  he  had  a  knowledge  of  all  the  &cti»iK| 
was  his  duty  to  inquire  further  into  them,  and  if* 
collector  had  done  wrong,  to  apply  tlie  '^^^y*  2 
was  all  he  had  said,  for  it  might  turn  out  that  tk^^ 
lector  gave  good  reasons  for  the  removal.  ^^ 

Mr.  CLAY  thought  the  Senator  from  New  Himp** 
[Mr.  Hub  baud]  had  diqilayed  more  zeal  then  ^^^^ 
He  (Mr.  C.}  had  made  a  remark  tliat,  however  Bip* 
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the  oQtTBg^  might  be,  he  did  not  suppose  there  was  any 
reoedy.  He  did  not  intend  by  it  to  implicate  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  for  whom  he  had  a  favorable  re- 
ginl,  and  took  pleasure  in  stating^  that  on  several  occa- 
sons  he  had  transa^ed  business  in  his  office,  and  found 
kin  prompt  and  accommodating  in  the  dischargee  of  his 
dotifs.  But  he  thought  the  Senator  had,  nevertheless, 
trtfelled  oat  of  the  way,  when  he  pronounced  the  Sec- 
Rtiry  innocent,  before  he  had  had  his  trial. 

Mr.  HUBBARD  remarked  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  had  said^hat  he  had  manifested  rather  more 
seal  then  discretion  in  his  defence  of  the  Secretary 
•fthe  Treasury;  and  in  stipport  of  his  declaration  the 
Semtor  from  Kentucky  states  that  he  (Mr.  H.)  had 
]ironoanced  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  innocent 
even  before  that  officer  had  been  put  upon  his 
trial.  He  had  not  pronounced  that  officer  innocent  of 
my  charge  which  might  be  preferred  against  him.  All 
Ibt  be  stated  was,  and  that  he  now  repeated « that  he 
knew  that  officer  well,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  his 
leneral  integrity,  faithfulness  and  intelligence,  he  haz- 
irded  nothing  in  saying  that  that  officer  would  never 
diriak  irom  any  ana  every  investigation  into  bis  public 
ofBoal  conduct  which  may  be  set  on  foot  by  authority 
here  or  elsewhere;  and  such  was  his  confidence  in  the 
polity  of  that  man,  a  confidence  which  he  had  reason  to 
befieire  was  not  misplaced,  he  had  no  fears  for  himself 
M  to  the  result  of  any  and  of  all  such  investigations. 
Thii  be  stated,  and  all  this  he  most  conscientiously  be- 
Eered.  And  he  would  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
Secretary  had  been  often  assailed  on  thia  floor  by  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  Senators  of  this  body.  He 
^  heard  those  attacks  with  regret  and  sorrow,  not  that 
be  for  a  moment  could  believe  that  that  officer  was 
obnoxious  to  the  charges  which  had  been  so  often  made, 
but  his  regret  proceeded  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  not  as  well  known  to  all 
^  accusers  as  he  was  to  himself.  Mr.  H.  said  that,  in 
bis  judgment,  in  his  full  belief,  examine  when  and  how 
It  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  to  do,  into  the 
official  conduct  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that 
officer  will  never  suffer  by  any  such  examination. 

Mr.  NILES  said  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  de- 
nied that  he  advanced  or  sustained  the  principle  he 
(Xr.  N.)  had  referred  to,  that  offices  should  be  aa  sUble 
^  permanent  as  a  freehold.  It  might  be  that  he  (Mr. 
^')  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  it  was  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Senator;  but  be  believed  it  was  in  his 
"Pe^if  or  the  report;  he  thought  he  could  not  be  mia- 
^hen  that  the  Senator  had  aaseHed  that  principle.  He 
ijow  appealed  to  the  Senator  to  say  whether  it  was  true 
that  he  had  advocated  such  a  principle  either  in  his  re- 
poit  or  speech.  And  what  did  the  Senator  now  contend 
^-  Was  he  not  now  maintaining,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  same  principle.'  How  was  thia  petitioner  injured P 
jV^^^t  did  the  outrage  conaist,  of  which  the  gentleman 
^  »poken,  except  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  pe- 
titioner to  hold  on  to  his  office?  The  entire  ground  of 
the  complaint  rested  on  the  principle  that  the  petitioner 
JM  a  Tested  interest  in  the  office.  It  waa  not  even  pre- 
^nded  that  the  public  interest  bad  suflFered. 

Mr.  Wall  said  that  he  had  no  intention  of  entering 
jnto  any  debate  on  this  subject;  but  one  remark  which 
^d  fallen  from  tne  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky 
aemaoded  some  notice.  He  thought  that  the  honorable 
Sjentleman  need  not  entertain  any  fears  that  any  action 
^the  Senate  in  respect  to  this  memorial  would  require 
m^proceas  of  expunging  to  correct  it;  and  be  must 
■*ke  the  liberty  to  remind  him  that  the  expunging  pro- 
^did  not  originate  in  this  body,  but  received  ita  im- 

TK  ^^^^  **"*  people. 

■nc  petitioner  complains  of  a  grievance  which  be  tuM 
*^^ned.    He  baa  a  right  to  present  ttia*  grievance  to 
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thia  body;  and  Mr.  W.  said  that  he  held  the  right  of 
petition  included  the  right  of  reception;  and  this  peti- 
tion steered  clear  of  the  difficulty  which  had  ao  much 
embarrassed  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  on  a  for- 
mer occasion.     Here   the  petitioner  complained  of  a 
grievance  which  had  affected  himself  individually,  al- 
though it  is  one  which  many  others  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  likewise  suffer;  and  what  is  it?    Why,  sir,  it  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  operation  of  the  g^eat 
republican  principle  of  •«  rotation  in  office."    The  pe- 
titioner, after  having  held  an  office  for  upwards  of  ten 
years,  was  displaced  to  make  room  for  another  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people,  and  equally  or  better  qualified  to 
discharge  its  duties.     To  be  sure  it  was  always  consider- 
ed a  great  grievance  by  the  losing  party;  my  political 
friends  suffered  under  its  **scorching  operation"  recently 
in  New  Jersey  and  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  are  now 
feeling  it,  in  all  i^  vigor,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  also  in  other  States.  But  it  is  a  complaint  which  does 
not  excite  much  general  sympathy;  it  is  a  grievance 
which  ia  looked  upon  as  one  resulting  necessarily  from 
the  operation  of  our  system  of  Government.     The  peti- 
tioner does  not  complain  that  the  public  has  sustained 
any  injury  by  bis  removal — that  a  deserving  and  capable 
officer  had  been  removed  to  make  room  for  an  unfit 
and  incapable  one;  he  does  not  complain  that  his  right,  as 
an  independent  freeman,  to  vote  as  he  pleased,  has  been 
interfered  with;  for,   by  his  own  showing,  he  was  not 
qualified  to  vote,   nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  bribe 
him  by  bestowing  on  him  a  freehold,  as  a  qualification 
to  vote.     What  is  his  grievance?     Mr.  W.  said,  as  he 
understood  it,  some  ten  years  ago,  the  petitioner,  being 
so  indifferent  to  the  highest  and  moat  inestimable  right 
of  a  freeman,  a  right  to  participate  in  the  selection  of 
those  who  administer  the  laws^ai  not  even  to  make 
himself  qualified  to  vote  in  the  place  where  he  Ii?ed, 
nevertheless  condescended  to  accept  of  an  office  under 
a  Government  which  he  valued  so  little  as  to  neglect  to 
obtain  the  right  to  participate  in  the  choice  ofits  offi- 
cers; and  what  was  that  office?    Was  it  for  life,  or  du* 
ring  good  behariour?    No.     ft  waa  for^o  definite  term« 
but  during  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing  power.     He 
was  suffered  to  hold  it  for  ten  years;  till  near  the  ex- 
piring of  the  third  constitutional  term  of  those  who  ap- 
pointed him;  and  he  now  complains  that  he  waa  turned 
out  and  another  put  in  hit  place.     He  complains  that 
he  is  not  suffered  to  enjoy  it  contrary  to  its  tenure;  to 
convert  it  into  a  life  estate.     He  cotild  not  complain 
that  the  freedom  of  election  was  interfered  with  in  his 
person,  for  he  was  no  voter,  and  he  does  not  allege  that 
any  attempt  waa  made  to  bribe  him  to  purehaae  a  free- 
hold.    The  only  freehold  that  he  sought  waa  to  make 
his  office  such;  it  is  a  mere  personal  grievance,  in  which 
the  public  have  stistained  no  injury. 

Mr.  W.  aaid  he  was  perfectly  willing  that  this  matter 
sho«ild  be  inquired  into.  It  was  a  ^try  common  griev- 
ance that  men  could  not  hold  offices,  when  they  rot 
them,  as  long  as  they  pleased;  and  there  was  another 
equally  common,  that  men  could  not  get  the  offices 
which  they  wanted.  He  waa  willing  that  the  petition 
should  take  the  direction  which  the  honorable  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  was  desirous  to  give  to  it.  f^t  th« 
inquiry  be  made,  ami  if  any  remedy  was  called  for  hy 
the  case,  and  within  the  competency  of  this  body,  let  it 
be  applied.  He,  however,  ftit  impressed  with  tt»e  be* 
lief  that  any  inquiry  would  result  in  ratablishing  the 
nakefl  fact,  that  the  petitioner  had  held  an  office,  the 
tenure  of  which  was  at  the  pleiwre  of  the  appointing 
power,  ftn  ten  year#,  wished  to  hoM  it  for  ten  years  Urn* 
f;er,  w  to  crmrert  it  into  an  office  tiff  tifr,  was  turn#'d 
tmi  to  make  room  for  a  citizen  equally  w  belter  qiiali« 
fieri  to  dt^rliarge  the  dolly's,  ami  tu>  one  ha^l  any  reason 
to  complain  of  lt»e  rliange  but  himaelf. 
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Mr.  CRITTENDEN  was  an  entire  stranger  to  the 
parties,  and  had  never  heard  of  any  of  their  controver- 
sies. It  would  afford  him  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to 
know  that  the  petitioner  was  mistaken,  and  was  con- 
scious that  it  was  with  no  desire  to  throw  guilt  on  any 
party  that  induced  him  to  favor  a  reference  of  the  me- 
morial to  a  committee.  It  was  agreed,  he  believed,  on 
all  hands,  that  it  was  a  grievous  case,  if  true.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wall]  said  he  could  smile  at 
a  petitioner  who  brought  in  a  case  of  mere  rotation  of 
office.  But  this  showed  a  case  of  tyrannical  and  oppres- 
sive exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  That  Senator  had 
furthermore  said  that  this  was  a  case  in  which  no  com- 
plaint of  a  public  grievance  was  involved.  Had  the 
public  no  interest,  he  would  ask,  in  the  abuse  of  its 
laws,  in  their  being  perverted  to  the  purposes  of  op- 
pression from  sinister  motives^  When  any  officer,  high 
or  low,  dared  to  pervert  his  office  to  vnister  purposes, 
he  could  have  no  patience  to  endure  it.  If  facts  were 
brought  to  light  to  sustain  the  charge  in  this  petition, 
he  could  not  believe  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  permit  these  petty  tyrants  longer  to  exercise  this 
arbitrary  abuse  of  power.  And,  if  he  should  not  turn 
this  collector  out,  he  would  be  disposed  to  provide  a 
remedy  by  law.  He  hoped  the  memorial  would  go  to 
a  committee,  and  that  the  Senate  would  show  its  con- 
travention of  a  principle  so  odious  in  its  character. 

The  petition  and  papers  were  then  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

LAND  niLL. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  Sect  when 

Mr.  BENTON  rose  to  redeem  his  promise,  and  to 
show  that  this  bill  was  antagonistical  to  all  the  bills  for 
the  defence  of  the  country,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
adopted  without  frustrating  the  objects  contemplated  by 
those  bills.  He  might  take  a  stronger  position,  and  as- 
sume that  this  distribution  scheme  could  not  be  adopted 
without  depriving  the  Treasury,  before  the  five  years 
were  out,  of  the  money  wanted  for  the  current  and  or- 
dinary support  of  the  Government,  and  laying  Congress 
under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  money,  or  raising  the 
tariff  of  duties  for  these  current  and  ordinary  expenses. 
But  be  would  not  go  into  that  view  of  the  case;  the  other 
was  sufficient  for  his  purpose;  and  he  should  look  to  the 
Finance  Committee,  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
individually,  as  well  as  to  the  committee  itself,  to  pre- 
«ent  all  the  views  which  the  operation  of  this  scheme 
upon  the  Treasury  would  suggest,  and  especially  to 
show  how  far  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  land^«-for  the  word  nett,  as  used  in  the  bill,  was 
a  deception  and  a  fallacy— how  far  the  proceeds  of  these 
sales  could  be  abstracted  from  the  annual  revenue,  and 
the  whole  expenses  of  the  land  system  besides— for  such 
was  the  effect  of  the  bill,  notwithstanding  the  interpola- 
tion of  the  word  nett — the  whole  expenses  of  the  land 
system  thrown  upon  the  custom-house  revenue  without 
learing  the  Treasury  destitute  of  the  means  of  meeting 
the  ordinary  and  current  expenses  of  Government.  That 
committee,  or  some  member  of  it,  charged  as  they  were 
with  watching  over  the  money  concerns  of  the  country, 
would  doubtless  attend  to  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
while  he  (Mr.  B.)  would  find  his  own  object  accom- 
plished by  showing  that  the  defences  of  the  country  re- 
q«iired  the  application  of  all  this  money  which  the  dis- 
tribution bill  proposed  to  divide. 

It  must  be  premised,  said  Mr.  B.,  that  the  Senate,  as 
far  back  as  the  month  of  January,  on  my  motion,  and 
after  ample  discussion,  adopted  two  resolves,  one  de- 
claring that  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  defence 
of  the  country,  and  the  other  calling  on  the  President 


for  information  as  to  the  amount  which  a  general  systen 
of  permanent  defence  would  require.  The  first  resoltc 
was  in  these  words: 

"  fiesofved.  That  so  much  of  the  revenue  of  the  Unitec 
States,  and  the  dividends  of  stock  receivable  from  th< 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose,  ought  to  l>e  set  apart  and  applied  to  the  gene 
ral  defence  and  permanent  security  of  the  country." 
The  second  in  these: 

*'  Resohedt  l*hat  the  President  be  requested  to  caox 
the  Senate  to  be  informed— 

**  1.  The  probable  amount  that  would  be  neceaarj 
for  fortifying  the  lake,  maritime,  and  gulf  frontier  of  the 
United  States,  and  such  points  of  the  land  frontier  sj 
may  require  permanent  fortifications. 

"  2.  The  probable  amount  that  would  be  necessarjrto 
construct  an  adequate  number  of  armories  and  srsenab 
in  the  United  States,  and  to  supply  the  States  with  field 
artillery  (especially  brass  field  pieces)  for  their  militii, 
and  with  side-arms  and  pistols  for  their  cavalry. 

*'3.  The  probable  arooimt  that  would  be  necesnry 
to  supply  the  United  States  with  the  ordnance,  arms, 
and  munitions  of  war«  which  a  proper  regard  to  self-de- 
fence would  require  to  be  always  on  hand. 

**  4.  The  probable  amount  that  would  be  necesnry 
to  place  the  naval  defences  of  the  United  States  fm* 
eluding  the  increase  of  the  navy,  navy  yards,  dock  yards, 
and  steam  or  floating  batteries)  upon  the  footing  of 
strength  and  respectability  which  b  due  to  the  security 
and  to  the  welfare  of  the  Union." 

The  answer  to  this  call  (continued  Mr.  B.)  has  been 
received;  and  it  is  now  my  purpose  to  show,  from  thii 
authentic  and  official  data,  that  the  defence  of  tbe  coon- 
try  will  require  all  the  aurplus  money  which  csn  be 
found  in  the  treasury  for  five  years  to  come,  and  will 
leave  no  such  sum  as  that  contemplated  by  the  distribu- 
tion bill  to  encumber  our  raults  or  to  tempt  the  cupidity 
of  distributees.     The  answer  of  the  President  covers 
the  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy;  and 
these  cover  the  more  detailed  reports  of  the  navy  board 
and  of  the  heads  of  bureaus  charged  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  different  branches  of  the  service.    llJC 
whole  constitute  a  body  of  information  rich  with  fsct^ 
luminous  with   reasons,   and  animated   by  patriotism, 
which  claims  the  attention  of  every  considerate  citisen 
as  well  as  of  every  legislator,  and  which  cannot  fail  to 
have  a  decided  influence  upon  the  destiny  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  mark  an  era  in  tbe  annals  of  its  history.    1 
begin  with  that  branch  of  the  defence  which  •«*"'"  |? 
stsnd  foremost  in  our  system  of  national  defence,  and 
which,  among  other  merits,  possesses  that  of  having 
won  its  own  way  from  a  point  of  low  depreasios  to  a 
state  of  eminent  public  favor--the  navy.     My  P»"» 
and  the  very  nature  of  the  exposition  which  I  propo* 
to  make,  forbids  copious  details,  and  confines  oie  to  re- 
sults and  aggregates;  but  Senators  will  find  in  the  docu- 
ment which  has  been  printed,  and  from  which  I  quo^f 
the  particulars  of  every  statement,  and  tbe  facts  and 
.reasons  by  which  it  is  supported. 

In  the  naval  arm  of  defence  the  report  of  the  naty 
board,  signed  by  the  president.  Commodore  W*^^!]!* 
sUtes  the  sum  of  $17,760,000  to  be  necessary  for  build- 
ing vessels;  the  sum  of  $1,800,000  to  supply  *'^,*^J; 
nance,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war,  which  wiii 
wanted;  the  sum  of  $750,000  annually  for  fire  y^J 
and  two  thirds  of  that  sum  for  several  years  •^^*?*^ 
for  navy  yards;  and  the  sum  of  $950,000  annually  for  tne 
repairs  and  wear  and  tear  of  vessels.  .       ,. 

The  annual  appropriations  for  these  items,  incluJUV 
the  support  of  the  navy  and  of  the  marine  c^fP^"! 
stated  at  $7,000,000  prf  annum  for  a  period  of  »ww| 
fifteen  years;  but  with  a  distinct  declaration  that  so  Z^^' 
mote  a  period  is  only  named  upon  the  supposition  tn» 
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tfce  Treasury  cannot  aiTord  larger  annual  appropriations 
fiir  this  branch  of  the  serrice;  and  that  much  larger  sums 
can  be  annually  and  beneficially  used  if  Congress  should 
think  proper  to  grant  them.  Mr.  B.  deemed  these 
statements  so  material  that  it  would  be  proper  to  give 
the  very  words  of  the  navy  board,  and  for  that  purpose  he 
vouM  read  -scmie  passages  from  their  report.  He  read  : 
"  To  determine  the  annnal  amount  which  it  may  be 
neeesaary  to  appropriate  to  prepare  the  vessels  and  re- 
aerve  frmmea  and  other  materials  which  have  been  pro- 
posed* some  time  must  be  assumed  within  which  they 
riiall  be  prepared.  Believing  that  reference  to  the 
ability  of  the  Treasury  to  meet  the  probable  demands 
■pon  it,  for  all  ihe  purposes  of  the  Government,  must 
aeceasarily  be  considered  in  determining  what  amount 
nay  be  allotted  to  the  navy,  the  board  have  examined  the 
leports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  respect- 
fiilly  propose  to  establish  the  ordinary  annual  appropria- 
tion for  the  navy,  including  the  ordnance,  at  seven  mil- 
ions  of  dollars. 

"  The  operation  of  such  annual  appropriations  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  recapitulation  of  the  proposed 
h^ads  of  expenditure: 
For  tlie  force  in  commission  and  its  depen- 
dencies, as  before  stated,             -            -    $3,850,000 
The  average  appropriation  for  navy  yards,         500,000 
For  (be  repair  and  wear  and  tear  of  vessels,  950,000 
For  building  vessels  and  purchase  of  mate- 
rials,          1,300,000 


Total  for  the  navy  proper, 
For  the  marine  corps. 


16,600,000 
400,000 

$7,000,000 


'*  By  the  adoption  of  this  gross  sum  for  the  navy  and 
its  dependencies,  and  the  other  items  as  proposed, 
11,300,000  would  he  annually  applied  to  increasing  the 
number  of  our  vessels  and  the  purchase  of  materials, 
and  with  this  annual  expenditure,  the  deficiency  of 
f  17,760,000  would  not  be  supplied  sooner  than  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  years,  or  at  about  the  year  1850. 
The  board  consider  this  as  the  most  remote  period  at 
which  the  proposed  force  ought  to  be  ready,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  it  might  be  prepared  much  sooner,  should 
Congress  deem  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  make  larger 
appropriations  than  have  been  suggested.*' 

Mr.  B.  invited  the  particular  attention  of  those  who 
supported  the  distribution  bill  to  these  statements.  The 
naval  branch  of  the  expenditures,  including  the  marines, 
is  limited  to  $7,000,000  for  about  fifteen  years,  under 
the  assumption  that  the  Treasury  cannot  spare  a  larger 
sum;  but  the  board  does  not  wish  to  be  confined  to  that 
limit;  they  do  not  wisli  to  postpone  the  completion  of 
the  naval  defences  until  the  year  1850;  they  wish  to 
complete  them  much  sooner;  and  aver  their  ability  to  do 
so  if  Congress  will  increase  the  appropriations.  Here, 
then,  is  a  direct  application  for  larger  appropriations, 
and  a  direct  averment  that  they  can  be  beneficially  used. 
Let  these  increased  appropriations,  then,  be  granted  be- 
fore any  more  distress  is  indulged  in  at  the  inexhaustible 
surpluses  in  the  treasury,  and  before  any  more  lamenta- 
tiona  are  lavished  upon  the  impossibility  of  getting  rid  of 
the  surplus  in  any  other  manner  except  by  distribution. 
He  (Mr.  B.)  did  not  belong  to  the  Naval  Committee, 
snd  could  not  have  any  voice  in  directing  its  movements, 
but  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  that  committee  would  im- 
mediately have  an  interview  with  the  officers  of  the  navy 
board;  would  ascertain  in  what  particulars  the  appropri- 
itioos  could  be  increased,  and  immediately  propose  ad- 
ditional sums  to  the  full  amount  of  the  largest  beneficial 
expenditure  that  could  be  made.  By  this  means  our 
naval  defences,  instead  of  being  postponed  for  comple-  ^ 


tion  until  the  year  1850,  may  be  completed  in  eight  or 
ten  years,  the  Treasury  relieved  of  its  burden,  in  an  easy, 
natural,  constitutional,  beneficial,  and  meritorious  way, 
and  all  pretext  for  the  distribution  bill  scattered  to  the 
winds. 

Mr.  B.  did  not  find  precise  data  in  the  report  for  cal- 
culating the  totality  of  the  expenditures  which  the  com- 
pletion of  the  naval  branch  of  defence  would  require. 
For  want  of  a  civil  engineer,  provision  for  whose  ap- 
pointment is  strongly  recommended  by  the  board,  they 
could  give  but  general  opinions  in  some  cases  where  de- 
tailed estimates  were  desirable;  but  taking  the  data  fur- 
nished for  the  annual  appropriations  under  the  four  heads 
of  increase  of  the  navy,  repairs,  ordnance,  and  navy 
yards,  and  assuming  these  annual  appropriations  to  con- 
tinue till  the  year  1850,  and  tlie  a^i^gregate  would  be 
about  $40,000,000.  This  (said  Mr.  B.)  is  cerUinly 
something.  It  will  certainly  cut  deep  into  the  surplus, 
notwithstanding  the  confident  opinions,  reiterated  on 
this  floor,  that  all  the  defences  put  together,  both  mili- 
tary and  naval,  would  not  require  enough  even  to  touch 
that  mass  of  inexhaustible  treasure!  Huge,  indeed, 
must  be  the  mass,  when  forty  millions  taken  from  it  will 
not  touch  its  surface  or  affect  its  amount! 

But  Mr.  B.  was  not  certain  that  he  could  limit  himself 
to  the  estimate  of  the  naval  board;  he  did  not  know  but 
that  a  larger  sum  might  be  wanted  for  navy  yards.  Tlieir 
estimate  might  be  limited  to  those  yards  now  authorized 
by  law,  and  in  his  opinion  others  ought  to  be  established. 
He  spoke  of  Charleston,  Pensacola,  and  the  report  of 
the  military  and  naval  board  of  1821  in  favor  of  Bur- 
well's  bay;  but  did  not  discuss  the  propriety  of  those 
establishments  at  present.  A  more  suitable  occasion 
should  occur;  and  when  it  did,  a  more  enlarged  view 
than  a  mere  military  eye  could  take,  might  include  con- 
siderations by  a  legislator  which  could  not  be  taken  by 
an  engineer. 

Mr.  B.  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  report  of 
the  navy  board,  and  had  no  doubt  it  would  receive  every 
consideration  from  the  Naval  Committee,  to  which  it 
was  referred.  He  would  barely  say,  in  general  terms, 
that  he  was  rejoiced  to  see  the  board  act  up  to  the  exi- 
gency of  the  occasion,  and  boldly  propose  what  the 
honor,  the  interest,  and  the  growing  greatness  of  the 
country  requires  to  be  granted.  15  ships  of  the  line, 
25  frigates,  25  sloops  of  war,  25  steamers,  and  25 
smaller  vessels,  in  all  115  vessels,  either  in  commission 
or  ready  to  be  launched,  would  constitute  a  force  of 
such  respectability  as  would  give  protection  to  our  com- 
merce in  every  sea,  honor  to  our  flag  all  over  the  world, 
and  defence  at  home  when  the  approach  of  danger  re- 
quired its  arm.  He  hoped  the  force  proposed  would  be 
granted;  ttiat  the  surplus  revenue  would  be  taken  for 
that  purpose,  ifistead  of  distribution;  and  that  the  rank 
of  admiral  should  be  established. 

Mr.  B.  took  up  the  military  branch  of  the  national  de- 
fence, and  commenced  witli  the  repoK  of  Colonel  Bom- 
ford,  of  the  ordnance.  Looking  to  the  results  as  stated 
by  him,  and  it  was  seen  that  a  sum  of  30,000,000  of  dol- 
lars, in  round  numbers,  would  be  wanted  for  this  branch 
of  the  service,  and  that  the  annual  appropriations  might 
be  double  as  large,  and  in  some  instances  four  times  as 
large  as  heretofore.  This  sum  of  thirty  millions  ^em- 
braced seven  different  beads:  armories,  arsenals,  field 
artillery,  cannon  and  munitions  for  fortifications,  small 
arms,  ammunition,  and  a  national  foundry.  The  amounts 
were  thus  distributed: 

2  national  armories,     -  -  -    $1,050,000 

14  arsenals,  -  -       .        -      1,746,000 

926  pieces  of  field  artillery,  with  carriages, 

&c.,  ....         576,175 

Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  and  ammu- 
nition for  fortifications,  -  -    17,840,249 
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Small  arms  and  accoutrementSi 
Ammunition  for  field  service, 
A  national  foundry,     - 


8,243,113 
200,000 
300,000 

$29,955,537 


To  the  amounts  stated  under  some  of  these  heads,  Mr. 
B.  said  the  Secretary  at  War  dissented,  and  supposed 
that  a  sum  much  less  would  be  sufficient.  The  dissent 
particularly  applied  to  the  number  of  small  arms  and 
accoutrements,  and  to  the  quantity  of  ordnance  and  am- 
munition for  forts.  Admitting  that  there  may  be  some 
diminution  on  each  of  these  heads,  Mr.  B.  said  the  bal> 
ance  would  still  be  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  the 
argument  he  was  now  making;  the  remainder  would 
■till  be  sufficient  to  show  that  there  would  be  no  money 
to  be  spared  for  distribution,  and  that  the  public  de- 
fences require  every  surplus  dollar  that  we  have  got. 
To  a  specific  question  addressed  to  Colonel  Bomford, 
the  head  of  the  ordnance  department,  he  answers  in 
writing,  that  for  the  several  objects  of  armories,  arsenals, 
field  artillery,  ordnance  and  ammunition  for  fortifications, 
small  arms  and  accoutrements,  ammunition  for  field  ser- 
vice, and  a  national  foundry,  the  sum  of  two  millions  of 
dollars,  over  and  above  the  usual  appropriation  of  about 
one  million,  can  be  annually  and  beneficially  expended 
until  the  object  is  accomplished.  This  would  make 
three  millions  annually  for  the  ordnance  department, 
and  would  require  ten  years  to  expend  thirty  millions; 
now,  the  distribution  bill  has  but  five  years  to  run,  and 
no  diminution  in  the  ordnance  estimates  can  bring  them 
down  to  fifteen  millions,  or  even  near  it.  The  ordnance 
will,  then,  require  three  millions  a  year  for  a  greater 
number  of  years  than  the  distribution  bill  is  to  continue; 
so  that,  during  that  whole  time,  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment must  be  stinted  of  money  and  languish  for  want  of 
employment,  if  this  distribution  bill  takes  effect.  The 
engineer  department  is  explicit  in  the  statement  that  it 
can  beneficially  expend  six  millions  of  dollars,  at  least, 
annually,  upon  the  construction  of  fortifications;  and  the 
navy  board  is  equally  explicit  that  it  can  beneficially  em- 
ploy many  millions  annually  in  the  completion  of  the  naval 
defences.  Here,  then,  is  an  extraordinary  demand  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  millions  per  annum  for  the  defences 
of  the  country;  and  it  is  certain  that  this  demand  would 
continue  for  a  longer  period  than  the  five  years  which 
the  distribution  bill  is  proposed  to  run. 

Mr.  B.  would  then  look  into  the  objects  of  expendi- 
ture belonging  to  the  ordnance  department,  and  see  how 
far  it  was  proper  to  postpone  and  set  aside  these  objects, 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing  upon  the  contents  of  the 
treasury,  and  making  a  general  distribution  of  them 
among  the  States. 

The  first  object  was  that  of  national  armories.  At 
present  there  were  two  of  these  establishments:  one  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  in  Virginia,  the  other  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  Both  were  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and 
both  would  fall  to  the  north  of  a  middle  point  between 
Florida  and  Maine.  The  expense  of  transporting  arms 
and  ordnance  from  these  two  armories  to  all  other  parts 
of  the  Union  was  a  serious  item  in  their  expense;  and 
besides^that  item,  the  harmony  of  the  Union  and  the 
spirit  of  our  Government,  which  required  a  distribution 
of  benefits  as  well  as  of  burdens,  would  enforce  the 
policy  of  distributing  the  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment whenever  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the 
public  service.  The  West  has  long  petitioned  for  an 
armory;  the  South  would  be  benefited  by  one  also;  and 
the  colonel  of  ordnance  has  recommended  both.  He 
has  also  recommended  an  arsenal  in  each  State  in  which 
there  is  not  now  one;  and  he  has  recommended  depots 
for  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  in  addition  to  the  arsenals, 
in  aome  of  the  exposed  or  peculiarly  situated  States. 


He  has  also  recommended  an  ample  fiibrication  of  arms 
for  the  militia  of  the  SUtes,  with  field  artillery,  and 
swords  and  pistols.  All  these  recommendations  are  of 
the  highest  moment;  and  the  whole  of  them  accord  with 
that  principle,  and  tend  to  give  effect  to  that  policy, 
which  looks  to  an  armed  population  for  the  principil 
defence  of  their  country  and  of  their  liberties. 

The  second  branch  of  tlie  military  defence  which  Mr. 
B.  took  up  was  that  from  the  engineer  department, 
embracing  the  fortifications.  He  showed  tliat  the  sum 
of  $31,560,000  was  estimated  by  the  engineer  depart- 
ment for  completing  the  system  of  fortifications  planned 
and  reported  by  the  military  and  naval  board,  in  their 
reports  of  1821  and  1826.  This  was  the  sum,  he  said, 
which  would  yet  be  required  for  completing  the  system 
then  planned;  but  the  present  Secretary  at  War,  Gov- 
ernor Cass,  in  the  report  just  made,  dissents  from  that 
plan  in  some  particulars,  and  recommends  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  board  of  officers  further  to  examine  into  the  sub- 
ject of  fortifications;  and  President  Jackson,  in  his  message 
covering  the  SecreUry's  report,  expressly  concurs  with 
him  in  the  particulars  in  which  the  Secretary  dissents 
from  the  system  heretofore  recommended  by  the  board 
and  the  engineer  department. 

The  points  of  dissent,  Mr.  R.  said,  were  principsHy 
to  the  magnitude  of  some  of  the  large  fortifications,  and 
to  the  erection  of  forts  at  roadsteads  and  anchorages, 
which  did  not  cover  towns  or  inlets. 

As  an  exemplification  of  his  ideas,  the  Secretary 
mentions  Fortress  Monroe,  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  which 
covers  sixty-three  acres  of  ground,  and  would  recjuire 
an  armament  of  412  pieces  of  cannon,  and  which  is  al- 
ready built.  At  page  twelve  of  his  report,  the  SecrcUry 
gave  his  reasons  fully  and  distinctly  for  objecting  to  (lie 
magnitude  of  this  work,  and  which  he  (Mr.  B.)  would 
recommend  every  Senator  and  every  citizen  to  read. 
The  Secretary  also  objecU  to  the  magnitude  of  a  fort 
projected  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  which  raif^ht 
cover  twenty  acres,  and  gives  his  reasons  at  page  fourteen. 

Mr.  B.  considered  his  own  opinion  of  very  little  mo- 
ment, but  thought  his  position  might  make  it  pi^P^'J^ 
declare  it;  he  was  therefore  free  to  say  that  he  concurred 
with  the  Secretary  in  his  objections  to  forts  of  this  mag- 
nitude.    The  plan  for  the  works  at  New  York  were  m 
part  questioned  by  the  Secretary,  and  a  re-exaroinalioo 
by  a  board  of  officelv  was  recommended.     The  plan  of 
defence  from  the   engineer  department   recommendi 
three  classes  of  works  for  the  security  of  that  great  em- 
porium; first,  an  exterior  class  for  the  protection  of  tw 
harbor;  second,  an  interior  harbor  to  shut  up  RanUn 
bay;  third,  another  to  prevent  a  hostile  fleet  from  ap- 
proaching the  city  through  the  sound.      Of  the  njw 
class,  the  Secretary  says:   •«  its  importance  cannot  be 
doubted,*'  (p.  13  of  the  report,)  and  recommends  a  re- 
examination  of  the  other  two  classes,  and  looks  to  slcsip 
batteries  in  aid  of  forts  for  important  efltcts.     «« 
words  ares 

«•  The  situation  of  New  York  affords  a  fine  theatre  for 
the  operaUon  of  floating  batteries;  and  whether  a  »«»• 
cient  number  of  them  would  secure  it  from  the  designs 
of  an  enemy  better  than  the  full  completion  oi  ^^^^' 
tensive  system  of  permanent  fortifications  recoinnicnd®J» 
is  a  question  deserving  investigation.  Such  an  '"^f*"' 
gation  I  recommend;  and  after  all  the  necessary  »c" 
and  considerations  are  presented,  the  Government  shouw 
proceed  to  place  this  commercial  metropolis  oi 
country  in  a  state  of  security."  .^ 

As  an  illustration  of  his  ideas  on  the  policy  of  lori"r 
ing  roadsteads  or  anchorages,  to  prevent  an  ^^^^\}^^ 
occupying  them,  the  Secretary  mentions  Mount  Iic»«J* 
island,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  thus  expresses  hiiMCii- 

"  It  will  be  perceived,  also,  that  it  is  Pfoposcd  J 
forlifv  Mount  Desert  island,  on  the  coast  of  M»io«»  *"" 
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tbtt  the  experae  is  estimated  at  five  hundred  thousand 
deOai^  and  the  number  of  the  garrison,  competent  to 
Bsintain  it,  at  one  thousand  men.  This  proposition  is 
irandedf  not  on  the  vaiue  of  this  harbor  to  us,  for  it 
poMeaws  littles  ^nd  is,  in  effect,  unoccupied,  but  on  ac- 
count of  its  importance  to  an  enemy.  Were  there  no 
other  secure  position  thev  could  occupy  in  that  quarter, 
and  which  could  not  be'  defended,  1  should  think  the 
Ticwi  submitted  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  entitled 
tojfreat  weight.  But  there  are  many  indentations  upon 
this  coast,  afTordtng^  safe  anchorage,  and  which  arc 
either  not  capable  of.  being  defended,  or,  from  their 
great  number,  wiK&ld  involve  an  enormous  expense, 
wbich  no  sound  views  of  the  subject  could  justify.  An 
eneiny,  therefore,  cannot  be  deprived  of  the  means  of 
tUlioning  himself  upon  this  coast.  And  before  this  ex- 
penditure at  Mount  Desert  island  is  encountered,  it 
ooghl  to  be  clearly  ascertained  that  the  difference,  in  its 
pnctical  advantages  to  an  enemy,  between  the  occupa- 
bDQDf  Mount  Desert  island,  and  that  of  some  of  the  other 
jwwtcads  in  this  quarter,  incapable  of  defence,  would 
be  aafficiently  great  to  warrant  this  measure.  My  pres- 
mt  impresaon  is,  that  it  would  not. 

"And  on  the  subject  of  roadsteads,  generally,  with 
&  lew  exceptions,  depending  on  their  local  positions,  1 
m  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  any  attempt  to  fortify 

j"  7°*****  ^  injudicious.  I  do  not  speak  of  harbors 
wd  inlets  which  are  occupied  by  cities  and  towns,  but 
w  mere  anchorage  grounds,  deriving  their  value  from 
Ihc  shelter  they  afford.  If  all  could  be  defended,  and 
^.?"«™y  excluded  from  them,  the  advantages  would 
jprtify  any  reasonable  expenditure.  But  this  is  imprac- 
"CMte;  and  1  doubt  whether  the  circumstances  in  which 
™«*  of  them  differ  give  such  marked  superiority  to 
UMw  we  can  defend  over  those  we  cannot,  as  to  lead 
»o  «ny  attempt  to  fortify  them  in  the  first  instance,  and 

i??*!^""  garrisons  in  them  during  a  war. 
1  have  adverted  to  these  particular  cases,  in  order 
w  present  my  views  more  distinctly  than  I  could  do  by 
•»«re  general  observations.  Certainly,  not  from  the  re- 
rooiest  design  of  criticising  the  reports  and  the  labors  of 
T*L  5  P''°'^****>™i^  ™en  to  whom  the  subject  has  been 
reterred,  nor  of  pursuing  the  investigation  into  any  fur- 

''1  consider  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  afford 
J"*^***^^  Protection  to  the  seacoast  a  subject  of  para- 
™wnt  oblipration;  and  I  believe  we  are  called  upon  by 
^y  consideration  of  policy  to  push  the  necessary  ar- 
trv  5^  J**  *'  rapidly  as  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
"?  »nd  the  proper  execution  of  the  work  will  allow.  1 
«w»k  every  town,  large  enough  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of 
w  enemy,  should  be  defended  by  works,  fixed  or  float- 

r.  wited  to  its  local  position,  and  sufficiently  extensive 
w  resist  such  attempts  as  would  probably  be  made 
2*™  »t-  There  will,  of  course,  after  laying  down 
ii.  ',?«ncral  rule,  be  much  latitude  of  discretion  in 
i»  tpplication.  Upon  this  branch  of  the  subject,  1  would 
\\m  ♦  **^^  opinion  of  the  engineer  officers  great  and 
««»o»t  controlling  weight,  after  the  proper  limitations 
^  established.  These  relate  principally  to  the  mag- 
wwoc  of  ihe  worksi  and,  if  I  am  correct  in  the  views  I 
™^J«  Uken  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  a  change  In 

»*«  system  proposed  is  necessary." 
the  ?^^  shown  the  poinU  at  which  he  dissented  from 
^  P»n  of  fortifications  heretofore  projected,  the  Sec- 
•wy  18  equally  explicit  in  showing  wherein  he  approves 
IV,  ^^  P«ff«  21  he  says: 

.    ^  think  all  the  defensive  works  now  in  the  process 

'construction  should  be  finished,  agreeably  to  the 

•^  ,^' ^pon  which  they  have  been  projected. 

th#r       ***  harbors  and  inlets  upon  the  coast,  where 
«c  are  cities  or  towns  whose  situation  and  importance 

^'**»^  just  apprehension  of  attack,  and  particularly 


I  where  we  have  public  naval  establishments,  should  be 
defended  by  works  proportioned  to  any  exigency  that 
may  probably  arise." 

On  the  subject  of  steam  batteries  in  aid  of  fortifica- 
tions, the  Secretary  concurs  with  the  board  of  1821  and 
1826,  and  with  the  engineer  department,  and  recom- 
mends (page  23^  that 

"  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  necessary  experi- 
ments to  test  the  superiority  of  the  various  plans  that 
may  be  offered  for  the  construction  and  use  of  steam 
batteries;  1  mean  batteries  to  be  employed  as  accessories 
in  the  defence  of  the  harbors  and  inlets,  and  in  aid  of 
the  permanent  fortifications." 

The  Secretary  urgently  recommends  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  a  board  of  officers  to  examine  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  fortifications  generally,  and  the  vigorous  pros- 
ecution of  the  works  resolved  on,  with  an  appropriation 
at  once  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  fort,  to  be  drawn 
out  annually  as  needed,  and  in  sums  fixed  by  law.  Here 
are  his  recommendations: 

"  I  think  that  when  the  plan  of  a  work  has  been  ap- 
proved by  Cong^ss,  and  its  construction  authorized, 
the  whole  appropriation  should  be  made  at  once,  to  be 
drawn  from  the  treasury  in  annual  instalments,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  law.  This  mode  of  appropriation  \vouId 
remedy  much  of  the  inconvenience  which  has  been  felt 
for  years  in  this  branch  of  the  public  service.  The  un- 
certainty respecting  the  appropriations  annually  de- 
ranges the  business;  and  the  delay  which  biennially  takes 
place  in  the  passage  of  the  necessary  law  reduces  the 
alcernate  season  of  operations  to  a  comparatively  short 
period.  An  exact  inquiry  into  the  effect  which  the  pres- 
ent system  of  making  the  appropriations  has  had  upon 
the  expense  of  the  works,  would  probably  exhibit  an 
amount  far  greater  than  is  generally  anticipated." 

The  increase  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  for  which  the 
Senate  has  twice  passed  a  bill,  is  also  strongly  recom- 
mended by  him.     He  says: 

**  The  corps  of  engineers  should  be  increased.  The 
reasons  for  this  measure  have  been  heretofore  submit- 
ted, and  the  proposition  has  been  recommended  by  yf»u 
to  Congress.  I  will  merely  add,  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion, that  the  officers  of  this  corps  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  committed 
to  them;  and  that  if  an  augmentation  does  not  take  place, 
the  public  interest  will  suffer  in  a  degree  far  beyond 
the  value  of  any  pecuniary  consideration  connected  with 
this  increase." 

With  respect  to  the  two  bills  now  depending  for  for- 
tifications, he  is  explicit  in  recommending  the  speedy 
passage  of  the  one  which  contains  appropriations  for 
completing  works  now  in  progress,  and  for  passing  the 
other,  with  the  exception  of  seven  forts,  which  he  names, 
and  proposes  to  be  deferred  until  a  further  examination 
can  be  made  of  their  sites  and  plans.  These  are  his 
words: 

**  There  are  two  bills  for  fortifications  now  pending 
before  Congress.  One  before  the  House,  amounting  to 
$2,180,000,  and  intended  to  prosecute  works  already 
actually  commenced.  The  estimates  for  this  bill  may 
therefore  be  considered  necessary  in  themselves,  under 
any  view  of  the  general  subject,  and  not  unreasonable 
in  amount  for  the  present  year,  because  they  include 
the  operations  of  two  years.  The  incidental  expenses, 
however,  may  be  safely  reduced  one  half,  as  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  make  such  extensive  repairs  as  were 
considered  requisite  when  the  estimates  were  prepared. 

<*  The  bill  pending  before  the  Senate  contains  appro- 
priations for  nineteen  new  works,  and  for  the  sum  of 
$600,000,  to  be  expended  for  steam  batteries.  The  es- 
timates on  which  this  bill  was  founded  were  prepared 
at  a  time  when  prudence  required  that  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  a  different  state  of  things  from  that 
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which  now  existi.  An  examination  of  the  general  sys- 
tem of  defence  was  not  then  expedient;  and  the  means 
of  protecting  the  most  exposed  points,  agreeably  to  in- 
formation previously  collected,  were  ask^  of  Congress. 
It  was  no  time  then  to  stop;  and,  instead  of  prosecuting 
established  plans  vigorously,  to  lose  the  period  of  ac- 
tion by  surveys,  and  examinations,  and  discussions.  But 
the  opportunity  is  now  afforded,  without  danger  to  the 
public  interest,  of  applying  the  principles  suggested  to 
the  works  under  consideration. 

<*  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  fortifications  at  the 
following  places,  enumerated  in  this  bill,  will  be  neces- 
sary: 

**At  Penobscot  bay,  for  the  protection  of  Bangor, 
&c.;  at  Kennebec  river;  at  Portland;  at  Portsmouth;  at 
Salem;  at  New  Bedford;  at  New  London;  upon  Staten 
Island;  at  Soller's  flats;  a  redoubt  on  Federal  Point;  for 
the  Barancas;  for  Fort  St.  Philip. 

"Thrse  proposed  works  all  command  the  approach 
to  places  sufficiently  important  to  justify  their  construc- 
tion under  any  circumstances  that  will  probably  exist. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  the  public  interest  would  be  pro- 
moted by  the  passsge  of  the  necessary  appropriations 
for  them.  As  soon  as  these  are  made,  such  of  these  po- 
sitions as  may  appear  to  require  it  can  be  examined, 
and  the  form  and  extent  of  the  works  adapted  to  exist- 
ing circumstances,  if  any  change  be  desirable.  The 
construction  of  those  not  needing  examination  can  com- 
mence immediately,  and  that  of  tlie  others  ns  soon  as 
the  plans  are  determined  upon.  By  this  proceeding, 
therefore,  a  season  may  be  saved  in  the  operations." 

Ttie  western  and  northwestern  frontier  has  received 
the  particular  attention  of  the  Secretary,  both  in  the 
present  report  and  in  one  previously  made,  recommend- 
ing an  increase  of  the  army  and  the  addition  of  rifle 
and  light  infantry  troops.  That  frontier  requires  great 
attention.  It  is  one  of  extreme  length,  and  open  to  the 
incursion  of  numerous  tribes  of  Indians.  It  extends 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Wisconsin,  and  to  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Superior.  The  Indians  upon  it,  or  in 
BtrikinfT  distance  of  it,  including  those  intended  to  be 
removed  by  the  Government  as  well  as  those  actually  re- 
moved, amount  to  250,000  souls;  which,  at  the  usual 
proportion  of  men  bearing  arms  in  Indian  tribes,  one  to 
five,  would  give  about  50,000  warriors.  To  the  incur- 
sions of  all  this  mass  of  Indians  the  western  and  north- 
western frontier  is,  so  far  as  the  federal  Government  is 
concerned,  almost  entirely  open  and  defenceless.  The 
few  troops  in  that  quarter,  too  few  at  any  time,  have 
been  called  to  the  Texas  frontier,  and  the  people  for  the 
present  are  left  upon  their  own  resources.  Governor 
Cass  has  proposed  an  adequate,  appropriate,  and  per- 
manent defence  for  this  extensive  and  important  fron- 
tier.    He  says: 

I  had  the  honor,  in  a  communication  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  Senate, 
dated  February  19,  1836,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  stiggest  the  mode  best 
adapted,  in  my  opinion,  to  secure  our  frontier  against 
the  depredations  of  the  Indians.  The  basis  of  the  plan 
was  the  establishment  of  a  road  from  some  point  upon 
the  Upper  Mississippi  to  Red  river,  passing  west  of  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas,  and  the  construction  of  posts  in 
proper  situations  along  it.  I  think  the  ordinary  mode 
of  construction  ought  not  to  be  departed  from.  Stock- 
aded forts,  with  log  block-houses,  have  been  found  fully 
sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  defence  against  Indians. 
They  may  be  built  speedily,  with  little  expense;  and, 
when  necessary,  by  the  labor  of  the  troops.  Our  In- 
dian boundary  has  heretofore  been  a  receding,  not  a 
stationary  one,  and  much  of  it  is  yet  of  this  character. 
And  even  where  we  have  planted  the  Indians  who  have 


been  removed,  and  guarantied  their  permanent    oceu* 
pation  of  the  possessions  assigned  to  them,  we  mmy  fi^ 
it  necessary,  in  the  redemption  of  the  pled^  we  have 
given  to  protect  them,  to  establish  posts  upon  their  ex- 
terior boundary,  and  thus  prevent  collisions   between 
them  and  the  ruder  indigenous  tribes  of  that  re|pon.     1 
think,  therefore,  that  no  works  of  a  more   permanent 
character  than  these  should  be  constructed  upon  our  In- 
dian frontier.     A  cordon  established  at  proper  distances 
upon  such  a  road,  with  the  requisite  means  of  operation 
deposited  in  the  posts,  and  with  competent  garrisons  to 
occupy  them,  would  probably  affonl  greater  securitjr  to 
the  advanced  settlements  than  any  other  measures  in  cnir 
power.     The  dragoons  should  be  kept  in  motion  along- 
it  during  the  open  season  of  the  year,  when  Indian  dis- 
turbances are  most  to  be  apprehended,  and  their  pres- 
ence and  facility  of  movement  would  tend  powerfully  to 
restrain  the  predatory  disposition  of  the  Indians;  and  if 
any  sudden  impulse  should  operate  or  drive  them  into 
hostilities,  the  means  of  assembling  a  strong  force,  with 
all  necessary  supplies,  would  be  at  hand.     And,  as  cir- 
cumstances permit,  the  posts  in  the  Indian  country,  now 
in  the  rear  of  this  proposed  line  of  operations,  sliould 
be  abandoned,  and  tlie  garrisons  transferred  to  it. 

Mr.  B.  said  that  the  reports  from  which  he  had  rrad, 
taken  together,  presented  a  complete  system  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  national  defence;  every  arm  and  branch  of 
defence  was  to   be  provided  for;  an   increase   of  the 
navy,  including  steam  ships;  appropriate  fortification^ 
including  steam  batteries;  armories,  foundries,  arsenals, 
with  ample  supplies  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war^  an 
increase  of  troops  for  the  West  and  Northwest;  a  line  o€ 
posts  and  a  military  road  from  the  Red  river  to  the  MTis- 
consin,  in  the  rear  of  the  settlements,  and  mounted  dra- 
goons to  scour  the  country;  every  thing  was  considered; 
all  was  reduced  to  system,  and  a  general,  adequate,  and 
appropriate  plan  of  national  defence  was  presented, 
sufficient  to  absorb  all  the  surplus  revenue,  and  wanting 
nothing  but  (he  vote  of  Congress  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
In  this  great  system  of  national  defence  the  whole  Union 
was  equally  interested;  for  the  country,  in  all  that  con- 
cerned  its  defences,  was  but  a  unit,  and  every  section 
was  interested  in  the  defence  of  every  other  section,  and 
every  individual  citizen  was  interested   in  the  defence 
of  the  whole  population.     It  was  in  vain  to  say  that 
the  navy  was  on  the  ses,  and  the  fortifications  on  the 
seaboard,  and  that  the  citizens  in  the  interior  States, 
or  in  the  valley  of  the   Mississippi,  had  no  interest   in 
these  remote  defences.     Such  an  idea  was  mistaken  and 
delusive.     The   inhabitant  of  Missouri  and  of  Indiana 
had  a  direct  interest  in  keeping  open  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers,  defending  the  seaport  towns,  and  preserving  a 
naval  force  that  would  protect  the  produce  of  his  labor 
in  crossing  the  ocean,  and   arriving  safely  in   foreign 
markets.     All  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
were  just  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  western  States, 
as  if  those  States  were  down  at  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
So  of  all  the  forts  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     Five  forts  are 
completed  in  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi;  two  are  com- 
pleted on  the  Florida  or  Alabama  coast;  and  seven   or 
eight  more  are  projected;  all  calculated  to  give  security 
to  western  commerce  in  passing  through  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.     Much   had  been  done   for  that  frontier,  but 
more  remained  to  be  done;  and  among  the  great  works 
contemplated  in  that  quarter  were  large  establishments 
at  Pensacola,  Key  West,  or  the  Dry  Tortugas.     Large 
military  and  naval  stations  were  contemplated  at  these 
points,  and  no  expenditure  or  preparations  could  exceed 
in  amount  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  to  be  protected. 
On  the  Atlantic  board  the  commerce  of  the  States  found 
its  way  to  the  ocean  through  many  outlets,  from  Maine 
to  Florida;  in  the  West,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole 
commerce  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  all  that  of 
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the  Alabama,  of  western  Floricla,  and  some  part  of 
Georgia,  passes  through  a  single  outlet,  and  reaches  the 
ocean  by  passing  between  Key  West  and  Cuba.  Here, 
then,  is  an  immense  commerce  collected  into  one  chan- 
nely  compressed  into  one  line,  and  passing,  as  it  were, 
through  one  gate.  This  gives  to  Key  West  and  the  Dry 
Tortugpu  an  importance  hardly  possessed  by  any  point  on 
the  ^lobe;  for,  besides  commanding  the  commerce  of  the 
entire  West,  it  4'iU  also  command  that  of  Mexico,  of  the 
West  Indies,  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  and  of  South  Amer- 
ica down  to  the  middle  of  that  continent  at  its  most 
eastern  projection.  Cape  Roque.  To  understand  the 
cause  of  all  this,  (Mr.  B.  said,)  it  was  necessary  to  look 
to  the  trade  winds  which,  blowing  across  the  Atlantic 
between  the  tropics,  strike  the  South  American  conti- 
nent at  Cape  Hoque,  follow  the  retreating  coast  of  that 
continent  up  to  the  Caribbean  sea,  and  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  creating  the  gulf  stream  as  they  go,  and  by  the 
combined  effect  of  a  current  in  the  air  and  in  the  water, 
sweeping^  all  vessels  from  this  side  Cape  Uoque  into  its 
stream,  carrying  them  round  west  of  Cuba  and  bringing 
them  out  between  Key  West  and  the  Havana.  These 
two  positions,  then,  constitute  the  gate  through  which 
every  thing  roust  pass  that  comes  from  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  from  Mexico,  and  from  South  America  as 
low  down  as  Cape  Roque.  As  the  roasters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi we  should  be  able  to  predominate  in  the  Qulf  of 
Mexico,  and,  to  do  so,  we  must  have  great  establishments 
at  Key  West  and  Pensacola.  Such  establishments  are 
now  proposed;  and  every  citizen  of  the  West  should 
look  upon  them  as  the  guardians  of  his  own  immediate 
interests,  the  indispensable  safeguard  to  his  own  com- 
merce, and  to  him  the  highest,  most  sacred,  and  most 
benrficial  object  to  which  surplus  revenue  could  be  ap- 
plied. The  Gulf  of  Mexico  should  be  considered  as  the 
estuary  of  the  Mississippi.  A  naval  and  military  supre- 
macy should  be  established  in  that  gulf,  cost  what  it 
might;  for  without  that  supremacy  the  commerce  of  the 
entire  West  would  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  fleets  and  pri- 
vateers of  inimical  Powers. 

Mr.   B.  returned  to  the  immediate  object  of  his  re- 
marks— ^to  the  object  of  showing  that  the  defences  of 
the  country  would  absorb  every  surplus  dollar  that 
would  ever  be  found  in  the  treasury.    He  recapitulated 
the  sg^gregates  of  those  heads  of  expenditure;  for  the 
navy,  about  forty  millions  of  dollars,  embracing  the  in- 
crease of  the  navy,  navy  yards,  ordnance,  and  repairs  of 
vessels  for  a  series  of  years;  for  fortifications,  about  thir- 
ty millions,  reported  by  the  engineer  department,  and 
which  sum,  after  reducing  the  size  of  some  of  the  largest 
class  of  forts,  not  yet  commenced,  would  still  be  large 
enough,  with  the  sum  reported  by  the  ordnance  de- 
partment, amounting  to  near  thirty  millions,  to  make  a 
totality  not  much  less  than  one  hundred  millions,  and  far 
more  than  sufficient  to  swallow  up  all  the  surpluses 
which  will  ever  be  found  to  exist  in  the  treasury.    Even 
after  deducting  much  from  these  estimates,  the  remain* 
der  will  still  go  beyond  any  surplus  (hat  will  actually  be 
found.     Kvery  person  knows  that  the  present  year  is  no 
criterion  for  estimating  the  revenue;  excess  of  paper  is- 
sues has  inflated  all  business  and  led  to  excess  in  all 
branches  of  the  revenue;  next  year  it  will  be  down,  and 
soon  fall  as  much  below  the  usual  level  as  it  now  is  above 
it.     More  than  that;  what  is  now  called  a  surplus  in  the 
treasury  Is  no  surplus,  but  a  mere  accumulation  for  want 
of  passing  the  appropriation  bills.     The  whole  of  it  is 
pledged  to  the  bills  which  are  piled  upon  our  tables,  and 
which  we  cannot  get  passed;  for  the  opposition  is  strong 
enough  to  arrest  the  appropriations,  to  dam  up  the  mo- 
ney in  the  treasury,  and  then  call  that  a  surplus  which 
would  now  be  in  a  course  uf  expenditure,  if  the  neces- 
sary appropriation  bills  could  be  passed. 

The  public  defences  will  require  near  one  hundred 


millions  of  dollars;  the  annual  amount  required  for  these 
defences  alone  amount  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  millions.' 
The  engineer  department  answers  explicitly  that  it  can 
beneficially  expend  six  millions  of  dollars  annually;  the 
ordnance  that  it  can  beneficially  expend  three  millions; 
the  navy  that  it  can  beneficially  expend  several  millions; 
and  all  this  for  a  series  of  years.  This  distribution  bill 
has  five  years  to  run,  and  in  that  time,  if  the  money  is 
applied  to  defence  instead  of  distribution,  the  great  work 
of  national  defence  will  be  so  far  completed  as  to  place 
the  United  States  in  a  condition  to  cause  her  rights  and 
her  interests,  her  flag  and  her  soil,  to  be  honored  and 
respected  by  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  B .  would  not  pursue  the  financial  view  of  this  sub- 
ject any  further.  He  left  it  to  gentlemen  of  the  Finance 
Committee  to  render  that  service  to  their  country.  For 
himself,  he  had  only  examined  the  effect  of  the  bill  upon 
the  public  defences,  and  had  shown  them  to  be  com- 
pletely antagonistical  and  wholly  incompatible  with  each 
other.  The  public  defences  must  be  given  up  if  the 
distribution  scheme  takes  eff*ect;  there  will  not  be  mo- 
ney for  five  years  to  come  for  both  objects;  all  this  was 
now  established  upon  authentic  data  drawn  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  Navy  and  War  Departments.  This  was 
sufficient  for  his  argument,  but  not  sufficient  to  show  the 
whole  mischief  of  the  operation  of  the  distribution  bill. 
It  was  a  tariff*  bill  in  disguise!  It  was  a  high  tariff* meas- 
ure, and  supported  by  all  the  friends  of  the  high  tariflT. 
It  was  to  continue  in  force  till  1841,  when  the  amount 
of  revenue  receivable  from  imports  would  fall  far  below 
the  expenses  of  the  Government,  and  when  an  increase 
of  duties,  and  the  re-establish ment  of  the  high  tariflT, 
would  be  the  only  resort  for  supplying  the  deficiency 
occasioned  by  the  fatal  policy  of  distribution;  a  policy 
which,  once  begun,  can  never  he  relinquished. 

When  Mr.  Bxmton  had  concluded, 

Mr.  EWING,  of  Ohio,  said  a  few  words,  on  which  he 
stated  that  the  impression  in  his  mind,  from  a  perusal  of 
the  message  of  the  President,  was,  that  the  President 
and  the  heads  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  are  not 
in  favor  of  such  extended  appropriations  as  were  now 
recommended. 

Mr.  BENTON  made  a  brief  explanation;  when  the 
bill  was,  for  the  present,  laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  CRITTENDEN,  it  was  ordered, 
that  when  the  Senate  adjourns,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday. 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


Monday,  April  18. 

PROFESSOR  LIEBER. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  presented  a  memorial  of  Professor 
Lieber,  on  the  subject  of  a  statistical  work  on  the  United 
States,  in  preparation  by  him,  and  praying  for  the  aid  of 
Congress.  Mr.  Cilhouit  spoke  of  the  work  in  terms  of 
high  approbation,  and  moved  the  printing. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  said  he  had  the  honor  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Professor  Lieber,  and  believed  him  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman of  much  experience,  and  an  accurate  and  judi- 
cious writer.  He  had  read,  too,  the  memorial  which 
thcmember  from  South  Carolina  had  presented,  and  be 
thought  it  a  very  able  and  comprehensive  plan  or  out- 
line for  a  useful  and  important  work  on  the  statistics  of 
the  United  States.  How  far  Congress  might  be  incli- 
ned to  patronise  such  a  work,  be  could  not  say,  but  he 
thought  it  would  be  useful  to  give  publicity  to  this  plan; 
and  he  hoped  the  member  from  South  Carolina  would 
ask  for  the  printing  of  twice  the  usual  number,  so  that 
some  few  copies  might  be  distributed.  ~ 

Mr.  CALHOUN  modified  his  motion  so  as  to  make  it 
for  printing  double  the  usual  number,  and  in  this  form  it 
was  agreed  to. 
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FORTIFICATION  ON  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

The  resolution  directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  cause 
a  survey  to  be  n^ade,  fur  the  purpose  ofascertaininjf  the 
most  eligible  site  for  a  fortification  on  Lake  Champlain, 
was  taken  up,  and,  after  a  slight  discussion, 

Mr.  \VALKF:R  moved  to  amend  it  by  adding  a  provi- 
sion directing  a  survey  to  be  made,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, of  the  coast  of  Mississippi,  bordering  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  WALKRR,  the  ques- 
tion was  taken  on  his  amendment,  and  lost. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

SLAVERY  LV  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Mr.  DAVIS  presented  a  petition  from  sundry  citizens 
of  Fall  Kiver,  Massachusetts,  praying  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  moved  to  lay  the  petition  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WHITE  said  he  presumed  that  the  proper 
course  would  be  to  reject  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  as 
had  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  memorial  of  the  Society 
of  Friends;  and  he  moved  to  reject  it  accordingly. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  then  moved  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table;  which  was  agreed  to. 

TERRITORY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN,  from  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  to  establish  the 
territorial  Government  of  Wisconsin,  reported  that  the 
committee  had  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  Senate  to 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House;  and, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BUCHANAN,  the  Senate  receded 
accordingly. 

EXPENSES  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  payment  of  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Land^,  last 
Congress,  in  their  investigation  into  the  charges  of  fraud, 
was  taken  up  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Con- 
tingent Expenditures  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  reported  by  the  committee  having 
been  agreed  to, 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  asked  for  some  information 
as  to  the  examination  which  had  been  given  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  resolution.  Were  they  prepared  to  say 
that  the  expenses  were  reasonable  and  proper  for  the 
services  rendered  and  time  employed?  He  would  move 
to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table  fur  further  considera- 
tion . 

After  a  few  observations  from  Mr.  PORTER  and  Mr. 
BLACK,  the  resolution  was,  fur  the  present,  laid  on  the 
table. 

RAILROAD  CONTRACTS. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  GRUNDY,  the  Senate  took  up  the 
bill  to  authorize  contracts  for  the  transportation  of  the 
United  States  mail  and  properly  on  railroads. 

Mr.  G.  said  the  report  of  the  committee  embraced 
the  principles  and  explained  the  objects  upon  which  it 
was  intended  to  support  tlus  bill.  This  was  no  party 
measure,  nor  was  it  gotten  up  for  temporary  purposes; 
and  whatever  of  merit  there  might  be  in  it,  or  whatever 
matter  of  recommendation  it  had,  was  in  the  measure 
itself,  and  in  the  effect  it  would  produce  upon  the  whole 
country,  let  the  Government  be  in  whose  hands  it  might. 
He  subscribed  most  heartily  to  the  patriotic  sentiment 
expressed  some  days  since  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, [Mr.  Clay,]  "that,  whatever  political  or  party 
diflferences  might  be,  still  there  were  some  subjects 
paramount  to  all  party  considerations,  and  upon  them,  at 
least,  we  should  act  without  reference  to  party."     And 


this  measure  (said  Mr.  G.^  is  believed  to  be  of  that  de- 
scription. He  therefore  mvoked  no  aid  from  his  politi- 
cal friends  on  party  grounds,  and  he  hoped  those  of  the 
opposition  would  fairly,  and  without  prejudice,  consider 
the  subject,  and  give  or  withhold  their  support  accord- 
ing to  their  convictions  of  its  propriety  and  utility. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  whole 
subject  of  post  offices  and  post  roads  was  confided  to 
the  general  Government,  and  the  States  had  no  power 
\efi  over  it;  from  which  he  would  infer  that  there  was 
a  strong  moral  as  well  as  constitutional  obligation  upon 
this  Government  so  to  use  this  power  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  benefits  to  the  citizens  of  the  States.  How 
were  these  benefits  to  be  produced?  Only  by  a  safe 
and  expeditious  transmission  of  intelligence  and  commii- 
nication  of  all  kinds,  which  might  be  placed  ih  the  mails 
throughout  the  country.  Of  the  necessity  of  a  safe 
transmission  he  need  say  nothing,  as  all  would  at  once 
perceive  it.  Of  the  necessity  for  expedition  he  wcMild 
remark  that  one  of  the  great  purposes  of  the  mail  es- 
tablishment was  to  gire  general  information,  political 
and  commercial,  and  especially  of  the  state  of  the  mar- 
ket abroad,  and  in  our  principal  cities,  that  speculators 
might  not  avail  themselves  of  private  expresses,  and 
thereby  obtain  the  property  of  the  laboring  part  of  the 
community  at  a  lower  price  than  it  was  worth. 

Let  us  now  see  (said  Mr.  G.)  what  is  the  tnie  state  of 
things,   if  the   Government  shall   not  have  the  use  of 
these  railroads.     Six  miles  an  hour,  on  a  Macadannixed 
road,  (say  the  road  from  Baltimore  to  Wheeling^,)  is  as 
great  speed  as  has  been  attained  by  teams  and  coaches; 
and  In  England,  where,  regardless  of  expense,  roads 
had  been  made  perfectly  level,  ten  miles  an  hour  on 
them  was  the  greatest  speed.     The  speed  of  a  locomo- 
tive on  railroads  would  average  fifteen  miles.     If,  then, 
these  railroads  were  not  to  be  used  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  mail,  private  intelligence  would  arrive  at  a 
place  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant,  while  the  mail 
had  only  travelled  one  hundred  miles.     By  this  means 
the  utility  of  the  mail  was,  in  a  great  degree,  destroyed. 
He  therefore  concluded  that  the  Government  must  have 
the  benefit  of  these  railroads  in  some  way.     Suppose 
(said  Mr.  G.)  you  make  a  contract  for  four  years  at  a 
reasonable  rate,  on  a  particular  railroad — from  that  nno- 
ment  all  competition  is  at  an  end,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
four  years  you  are  completely  in  the  power  of  the  com- 
pany as  to  price.     He  had  iherefure  considered  it  fortu- 
tunate  that  so  few  contracts  had  been  effected. 

Another  idea  exists,  (said  Mr.  G.,)  which  is  that  the 
Government  shall,  by  law,  declare  these  railroads  post 
routes,  and  then  contract  with  persons  to  carry  the  mail 
on  them  in  cars,  provided  by  the  G'>vernment  or  the 
contractor.  This,  he  thought,  would  be  perhaps  the 
most  expensive  plan  of  transporting  the  mail  that  could 
be  devised.  Grant  the  power  of  this  Government  to 
transport  the  mail  on  them,  it  would  scarcely  be  con- 
tended that  the  right  to  transport  passengers  or  private 
property  existed.  If,  then,  these  engines  and  cars  were 
to  be  procured  and  kept  in  operation  for  the  sole  pur* 
pose  of  carrying  the  mail,  the  expenses  could  not  be 
borne  by  the  Government.  Not  so  with  a  railroad  com- 
pany. A  small  increase  of  their  means  of  transporta- 
tion would  enable  them  to  take  the  mail  and  its  superin- 
tendent. 

He  had  heard  another  plan  suggested,  which  was, 
that,  as  these  companies  were  common  carriers,  the  mail 
carrier,  employed  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  would 
have  the  legal  right  to  demand  the  transportation  of  him- 
self and  mail,  at  the  usual  legal  rates.  Admit  this  to  be 
so,  said  Mr.  G.,  you  put  the  mail,  as  to  the  time  of  its 
departure  snd  arrival,  entirely  in  the  power  of  a  corpo- 
ration, proverbially  heartless  at  all  times,  but  especially 
so  when  at  variance  with  you  upon  the  subject  ol  money 
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tnnsactions.  If  the  Postmaster  General  were  not  to 
eraitrol  and  6x  the  times  of  the  departures  and  arrivals  of 
Che  msils*  a  derangement  and  disorganization  would  en- 
iue»  the  evil  eflTects  of  which  could  not  be  calculated. 

If  two  hours'  delay  should  take  place  between  this  and 
B«ltifnorr»  the  mail  of  one  day  would  be  lost  to  all  post 
offices  emst  and  north,  not  only  on  the  main  line,  but  on 
all  the  dependants  or  lateral  mail  lines;  and  the  same 
consequences  would  follow  south  and  west,  upon  a  fail- 
ure on  the  great  southern  line.  This  proves,  said  Mr. 
G.,  that  yoti  or  the  Post  Office  Department  must  have 
the  control  of  the  railroads,  as  to  the  times  of  departure 
and  arrival  of  the  mails.  Besides,  the  mails  had  to  be 
delayed  in  some  of  the  offices,  for  short  periods,  to  be 
distributed  and  exchanged,  and  in  such  case  the  man- 
agers of  engines  and  cars  must  wait,  or  there  would  be 
failures;  and  when  the  Post  Office  Department  was  in 
controversy  with  these  companies,  they  will  intention- 
ally produce  those  failures.  Besides,  our  stipulation  in 
a  contract  should  be,  in  case  of  injury  to  an  engine  car- 
rying the  mail,  the  first  that  could  be  had  should  be 
taken,  if  it  stopped  the  transportation  cars. 

Upon  an  examination  of  all  the  plans  and  suggestions 
he  had  heard,  he  could  see  no  plan  so  practicable  as  that 
contained  in  the  bill,  by  which  to  secure  the  advantages 
of  the  railroads  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail;  besides 
all  collision  and  irritation,  between  this  Government  and 
the  States,  and  their  Incorporated  companies,  will  be 
avoided. 

He  was,  in  the  general,  as  much  opposed  to  monopo- 
lies and  corporations  as  any  one;  but  here  were  State 
charters,  granted  by  State  Legislatures  competent  to 
grant  them;  and  we  had  no  power  over  them,  except  that 
which  might  arise  from  the  authority  in  the  constitution 
to  estabrtsh  post  roads.  Was  there,  then,  any  wisdom 
in  having  a  controversy  with  these  companies,  when  we 
could,  at  a  reasonable  price,  procure  valuable  and  indis- 
pensable services  from  them,  and  change  them  into 
agents  of  great  public  benefit' 

So  strong  was  his  conviction  of  the  great  utility  of 
these  railroads  as  a  means  of  defending  the  country, 
that,  so  soon  as  a  reasonable  number  of  fortifications 
should  be  erected,  and  the  principal  roads  now  projected 
should  be  completed,  he  should  consider  this  country 
perfectly  secured  against  foreign  invasion.  Ten  thou- 
sand men,  with  their  arms,  could  be  brought  from  Bal- 
timore to  this  place  in  three  hours;  the  militia,  from  the 
whole  interior  east  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  could  be 
placed  on  the  seacoasts  in  two  or  three  days;  the  phys- 
ical strength  of  Philadelphia  could  be  transferred  to  Bal- 
timore or  New  York  in  a  few  hours,  and  each  of  these 
cities  could  be  brought  to  the  relief  of  Philadelphia,  if 
needed,  in  the  same  period  of  time. 

Should  the  two  great  routes  in  the  western  country, 
which  had  been  projected  under  very  favorable.auspi- 
cea,  be  effected,  New  Orleans  would  never  sgain  be  in 
danger.  If  the  road  from  New  Orleans  to  Nashville 
were  in  operation,  in  tliree  days  men  could  be  sent 
from  the  latter  to  the  former  place;  they  could  be  sent 
from  the  most  populous  parts  of  Mississippi  in  half  the 
time.  If  the  road  from  Charleston  to  Cincinnati  should 
be  completed,  the  militia  of  the  back  country,  even  em- 
bracing  a  portion  of  Tennessee,  could  be  transferred  to 
Cliarleston  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours  in  case  of  an  in- 
Tasion. 

The  advantages  of  these  railroads  to  the  Government 
were  too  apparent  to  require  further  illustration.  What 
objections  could  be  urged'  It  could  not  be  objected 
that  Slate  rights  were  invaded.  According  to  the  views 
of  the  strictest  sect  of  State  rights  men,  here  was  no  at- 
tempt at  jurisdiction.  The  States  and  their  incorpora- 
tions retained  all  the  power  over  the  roads;  this  Govern- 
ncDt  did  not  become  a  partner,  nor  had  it  any  control 
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in  any  manner  over  them.  It  contracts  with  the  com- 
pany to  receive  the  mail  at  a  given  time  and. to  deliver 
it  at  a  certain  place  before  or  at  a  time  specified  in  the 
contract,  in  the  same  way  that  it  now  contracted  with 
an  individual  who  was  to  transport  it  in  stages  or 
coaches. 

The  friends  of  internal  improvement  by  the  general 
Government  could  not  say  that  this  measure  conflicted 
with  their  principles.     It  neither  affirmed  nor  denied 
them.     It  was  free  from  the  controversy  growing  out  of 
that  subject.     It  would  afford  incidental  aid  to  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  but,  at  the  same  time,  did  not 
bring  up  the  disputed  questions  which  had  divided  the 
people  of  the  country.     Without  examination,  it  might 
be  apprehended  that  the  scheme  would  involve   the 
Government  in  the  concerns  of  these  companies.  ^  Not 
so,  (said  Mr.  G. ;)  no  money  is  to  be  advanced  until  the 
road,  or  some  important  section  of  it,  is  in  actual  use, 
and  then  only  for  that  part  of  it  which  is  completed. 
No  visionary  schemes  would  be  embarked  in  by  the 
Government,  but  it  would  proceed  on  absolute  certain- 
ties.    This  measure  was  recommended  by  its  equal  op- 
eration and  beneficial  efTects  in  all  the  States.     Every 
State  was  now  engaged  in  constructing,  and  would  have 
railroads  passing  through  them.     In  a  short  time  all 
would  have  the  benefits  of  these  contracts  extended  to 
them.     It  might  be  apprehended  that  the  Government 
might  lose  the  money  advanced  by  a  failure  of  the  com- 
pany..   This  was  very  improbable.    It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  Congress  would  make  any  contract  until  it 
had  well  examined  the  ability  of  the  company,  its  con- 
nexion with  the  State  Government  in  which  the  road 
was  located,  the  importance  of  the  road  itself,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  points  it  connected,  and  those  through  which 
it  passed.     Further,  a  lien  was  to  be  had  upon  the  road 
itself,  and  every  kind  of  property  appurtenant  to  itj 
and  in  case  of  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  contract, 
proceedings  were  to  take  place  to  subject  the  whole  to 
the  payment  of  the  money  advanced  by  the   Govern- 
ment.    If  a  company  should  fail,  and  proceeding^  be 
instituted  against  them,  the  general  Government  ought 
not  (and  he  was  willing  so  to  provide)  to  become  the 
purchaser.    If  the  road  should  be  of  value,  other  pur- 
chasers would  come  forward  and  buy  it;  and  the  prop- 
erly on  which  the  lien  existed  would  always  be  suffi- 
cient to  secure  the  Government.     For  no  money  was  to 
be  advanced  except  the  road  should  be  finished,  or  a 
section  of  it  sufficiently  important  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  mail  thereon. 

Upon  what  principle  were  these  contracts  to  be 
made?  This  was  a  matter  for  the  decision  of  others, 
and  not  his.  He  should  himself  be  willing  that  a  fair 
compensation  should  be  fixed  on  for  the  transportation 
of  the  mail  and  other  public  property.  Then  advance 
a  sum  which  would  produce  an  interest,  the  amount  of 
the  yearly  compensation,  making  a  reasonable  addition 
for  increased  expedition. 

Af^er  some  further  general  remarks,  Mr.  G.  said  it 
was  his  design,  at  the  proper  time,  to  associate  in  the 
bill  the  Secretary  of  War  with  the  Postmaster  General, 
as  the  provisions  of  the  bill  appertained  to  the  War  as 
well  as  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  adverted  to  two  resolutions  he  had 
presented  at  an  early  period  of  the  session  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  would  have  brought  the  matter  forward  at  an 
earlier  day,  had  it  not  been  for  the  position  in  which  he 
stood  here  as  the  friend  of  the  land  bill.  If  this  bill 
could  be  brought  in  competition  with  the  land  bill,  he 
would  give  that  bill  the  preference;  but  if  there  was,  in 
his  opinion,  money  enough  in  the  treasury  to  meet  both 
objects,  he  was  disposed  to  support  this  measure,  no 
matter  what  party  was  for  or  ag:ainst  it,  and  concurred 
in  the  views  of  the  Senator   from  Tennessee,   [Mr. 
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Gbuwdt.]  It  was  their  bounden  duty  to  relieve  the 
country  from  the  evils  of  the  accuTnuIation  of  money  in 
the  tretsury.  He  then  went  into  a  statement  to  show 
the  amount  of  money  in  the  treasury,  which,  in  the  agf- 
IH'egate  for  the  present  year,  would  amount  to  about 
forty -one  millions,  in  addition  to  the  seven  millions  from 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  And  how  were  they  to 
dispose  of  it?  He  concurred  generally  in  the  recom- 
mendat'rons  for  appropriations  for  defence  from  the  De- 
partment; but  f^hve  a  preference  to  an  increase  of  the 
navy  over  the  fortifications.  Forts  were  good  in  guard- 
ing against  sudden  attacks;  but,  af^er  all,  we  must  rely 
on  a  superior  naval  power  to  keep  us  free  from  inva- 
sion, except  in  those  sudden  attacks  which  no  naval 
power  could  guard  against.  Looking  to  the  extent  of 
all  reasonable  appropriations,  he  thought  there  must  be 
ft  large  surplus,  which  they  were  loudly  called  on  to  dis- 
pose of.  The  state  of  the  currency  was  made  up  at 
present  of  contradictory  elements,  in  which  money  was 
scarce,  and  yet  property  high,  beyond  all  precedent. 
This  paradox  might  be  solved  by  the  propensity  to  draw 
all  the  money  into  the  treasury,  and  hold  it  there. 
When  the  occasion  came  he  would  express  his  opinion 
on  the  causes,  and  hoped  that  time  would  soon  come; 
but  as  it  was  not  necessary  in  the  discussion  of  this  bill, 
be  would  not  go  into  it  now.  He  adverted  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  transportation  of  mails  on  railroads  over 
other  roads,  and  thought  if  they  could  come  upon  any 
just  and  reasonable  terms  by  which  it  could  be  effected, 
It  ought  to  be  done,  and  he  would  say  even  liberal 
terms.  Companies  had  accomplished,  and  even  exceed- 
ed, their  most  sanguine  expectations,  in  completing  and 
putting  their  roads  in  use,  and  their  enterprise  had  far 
outrun  that  of  individuals;  and  if  they  could  be  benefit- 
ed, they  ought.  As  he  could  not  see  that  this  measure 
could  at  all  affect  the  land  bill,  he  should  vote  for  it, 
ftnd  hoped  the  Senate  would  pass  it. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  said  he  had  formed  no  decided 
opinion  as  to  whether  he  should  finally  vote  for  this  bill 
or  not.  As  it  had  been  taken  up,  at  the  present  lime, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  subject  to  the 
Senate,  and  not  for  decisive  action,  he  would  suggest 
fome  considerations  which  might  or  might  not  be  en- 
titled to  weight.  Tliey  would  at  least  serve  to  direct 
the  attention  of  gentlemen  to  the  subject. 

He  had  never  read  the  bill  until  this  morning.  He 
wished  to  vote  for  it  if  he  could;  but  serious  difficulties 
presented  themselves  to  his  mind.  In  his  opinion  no 
constitutional  objection  existed  against  the  first  two  sec- 
tions of  the  bill.  He  believed  that  Congress  possessed 
the  power  of  appropriating  money  for  the  construction 
of  roads  and  canals.  This  power  had  very  of\en  been 
exercised  by  a  direct  application  of  money,  and  often  by 
a  subscription  of  stock.  Beyond  the  power  of  appro- 
priation he  thought  we  had  no  right  to  proceed.  We 
could  not,  without  violating  the  constitution,  exercise 
Any  jurisdiction  or  assert  any  sovereign  power  over 
these  roads  and  canals. 

Whilst  he  conceded  the  right  of  Congress  to  appro- 
|>riate  money  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals  of 
a  national  character,  experience  had  taught  him  that  it 
was  inexpedient  to  exercise  this  power,  unless  in  ex- 
treme cases.  He  was  against  extending  the  powers  of 
this  Government,  when  it  could  possibly  be  avoided. 
He  never  wished  the  people  of  the  States  to  look  to 
Congress  for  the  means  of  making  these  improvements. 
It  was  a  corrupting  system,  and  one  calculated  to  give 
this  Government  a  vast  and  dangerous  influence.  Be- 
sides, constituted  as  Congress  was,  it  would  be  one  of 
the  very  worst  boards  of  internal  improvement  in  the 
world.  We  should  squander  the  public  money,  and  be 
ytry  ofien  mistaken  as  to  the  value  of  the  objects  on 
which  it  was  to  be  expended. 


Now,  he  would  ask  whether  thie  bill  did  not  provide 
for  a  system  of  internal  iroprovcment.     Railroads  aw 
becoming  extremely  common    throughout  the  United 
States.     There  would  soon  be  as  many  of  them  as  there 
had  been  of  turnpike  roads  a  few  years  ago.     In  Penn- 
sylvania, he  was  happy  to  say,  they  were  extending  very 
rapidly  over  the  State.    He  belieTed  that  a  considerable 
number  of  new  charters  had  been  granted  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature.     There  was  scarcely  one  ol 
these  railroads  on  which  the  mail  would  not  and  ought 
not  to  be  carried.    This  bill,  then,  contained  an  author- 
ity to  the  Postmsster  General  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
all  these  railroad  companies,  subject  to  the  approbation 
of  Congress,  and  to  pay  them  in  advance,  according  to 
the  admission   of  the   Senator   from    Tennessee,  [Mr. 
GauHDT,]  a  principal  sum  which  would  yield  an  annual 
interest  equal  to  the  annual  expense  of  transporting  the 
mail  over  them,  as  well  as  the  troops  and  military  stores 
of  the  United  States.     You  thus  make  the  United  Sutes 
the  creditor  of  all  these  companies,  and  form  an  intimate 
connexion  between  them  and  the  Government.    This 
connexion  would  give  us  an  undue  influence  over  these 
companies.    It  would  be  a  direct  application  of  our 
money  to  the  construction  of  internal  improvements.   It 
is  true  we  are  not  to  pay  till  a  section  of  the  road  on 
which  the  mail  may  be  carried  is  completed;  but  ve 
make  contracts  in  advance,  and  thus  enable  these  com- 
panies, out  of  our  means,  to  prosecute  their  work.    No 
man,  however  clear-sighted  he  might  be,  could  antici- 
pate, with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  either  the  sums  to 
be  expended  or  the  political  consequences  of  connect- 
ing the  Government  of  the  United  State^  in  tbeminner 
proposed  by  this  bill,  with  the  corporations  which  hare 
been  or  may  be  created  by  the  different  SUtes,  for  the 
construction  of  railroads. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  B.,  why  should  we  part  with  the  princi- 
pal sum?  Why  should  we  take  the  money  out  of  the 
ptiblic  treasury,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  these  com- 
panies? Would  it  not  be  better  to  pay  them  annually 
than  to  make  them  our  debtors  for  such  large  depositfi? 

Mr.  B.  freely  admitted  that  we  must  obtain  the  use 
of  these  railroads,  by  some  means  or  other,  for  the 


jections,  he  might  possibly  vote  for  it;  but  if  he  sboOJd 
do  so,  he  would  still  consider  it  a  choice  between  two 
very  great  evils. 

Again,  (said  Mr.  B.,)  suppose  any  of  these  corpon- 
tions  should  fail  to  carry  the  mail  according  to  their  con- 
tract, what  is  your  remedy?    They  have  all  your  ™**J2, 
in  their  hands  in  the  first  instance,  and  you  would  find 
difficulties  almost  insurmountable  in  recovering  it  bsck. 
In  many  instances  you  might  be  compelled  to  purchisc 
these  roads  under  your  lien;  and  what  would  you  do  wrtn 
them  af\er  they  came  into  your  possession?    For  iw 
sake  of  the  argument,  suppose  the  United  States  to  be 
but  mere   proprietors  under  the  third  section  of  tb'J 
bill,  without  any  power  to  exercise  jurisdiction,  whij 
would  then  be  the  consequence?    You  would  succeed 
to  the  corporate  duties  as  well  as  the  corporate  rights  oi 
those  companies,  and  this  Government  would  be  com' 
pelled  to  carry  passengers,  and  their  baggage,  and  mer- 
chandise, along  those  roads,  or  else  forfeit  the  chsrtcr. 
This  would  be  placing  us  in  a  most  awkward  and  embar- 
rassing position. 

He  would  make  another  suggfestion.  Railroads  were 
yet  but  in  their  infancy.  Within  ten  years  great  ijn- 
provements  had  been  made  upon  them.  It  w»>  ""^ ' 
few  years  since  engineers  sought  for  a  level  as  "J"". 
it  could  be  obtained,  and  did  not  so  much  regard  tne 
number  of  curvatures  in  the  road.  At  present,  •^'■.'^IJ.' 
ness  was  a  principal  object^  and  if  this  could  beobtSJi)^' 
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•a  ascent  of  forty,  fifty,  and  even  sixty  feet  in  a  mile, 
vaf  not  regarded  as  a  serious  obstacle.  The  g'enius  and 
enterprise  of  our  citizens  were  such,  he  had  no  doubt, 
that  other  essential  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
lailraads  would  soon  be  discovered.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  you  contract  in  perpetuity  with  ez- 
istinj^  companies.  You  are  bound  to  them  whilst  they 
carry  your  mail  according  to  their  original  contract.  You 
can  make  no  change  without  forfeiting  your  whole  ad- 
vance. You  thus  deprive  yourselves  of  the  power  of 
advancini;^  with  the  progress  of  the  age,  and  having 
your  mail  carried  in  the  most  rapid  mode.  There  will 
be  many  new  railroads  running  nearly  parallel  with  old 
onet  between  the  same  points.  Under  charters  already 
cnnted  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  such  would 
be  the  eflTect  between  the  Susquehanna  and  York.  Un- 
der this  bill,  you  will  contract  with  the  proprietors  of 
the  railroad  which  may  be  constructed,  and  then  your 
power  will  end,  without  a  forfeiture  of  the  whole  prin^ 
cipal  sum.  It  would  be  much  better,  and  in  the  end 
much  cheaper,  to  limit  your  contracts  to  a  few  years, 
even  if  the  annual  cost  should  be  considerably  greater 
than  the  interest  of  the  money  which  you  propose  to 
advance. 

Mr.  B.  sa;d  he  would  make  one  other  suggestion.  He 
took  it  for  granted  that  some  disposition  would  be  made 
of  our  surplus  revenue  during  the  present  session.  If 
either  the  bill  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
Unds  among  the  States,  or  a  bill  for  loaning  the  surplus 
10  the  treasury  to  the  States,  without  interest,  (and  such 
a  measure  he  understood  was  now  in  agitation,)  sliould 
pis%  it  would  be  easy  to  annex  such  conditions,  either 
to  the  one  or  the  other,  as  would  secure  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  mail,  and  of  the  troops  and  military  stores 
of  the  United  States,  over  all  the  railroads  belonging  to 
the  different  States,  and  over  all  the  railroads  for  the 
construction  of  which  charters  of  incorporation  might 
be  granted  by  them  hereafter. 

If  no  other  mode  can  be  devised  of  accomplisliing  the 
same  object,  and  if  this  bill  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
do  away  the  very  great  objections  which  existed  .igr^inst 
it,  in  its  present  form,  it  should  receive  his  support.  For 
the  present,  however,  he  must  be  permitted  lo  withhold 
his  assent  from  it. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  admitted  that,  if  something  was  not 
done,  the  transmission  of  intelligence  would  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  general  Government  to  the  railroad  cor- 
porations. He  thought,  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, there  were  great  objections  to  this  bill.  He 
saw  very  clearly,  if  they  commenced  this  system,  that 
there  was  great  danger  of  its  ultimiitely  ending  in  a  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvements.  There  was  no  knowing 
the  extent  to  which  these  contracts  would  be  carried; 
and  there  was  also  a  great  difficulty  in  fixing  what  would 
be  an  adequate  compensation.  He  would  mention 
another  difficulty  that  could  not  well  be  guarded  against. 
So  long  as  it  should  be  the  interest  of  these  companies 
to  fulfil  their  contracts,  they  would  do  so;  but  when  it 
became  their  interest  not  to  fulfil  them,  and  they  failed 
to  comply  with  their  engagements,  there  was  no  remedy 
but  a  suit  for  the  return  of  the  funds  advanced. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  said  the  remarks  he  had  made  were 
confined  to  the  general  object  of  the  bill,  and  thought 
the  details  might  be  altered  in  regard  to  the  perpetuity 
or  limitation  of  contracts.  He  would,  however,  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  power  was  given  in  the  bill  to  have 
modified  contracts.  He  was  glad  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhous]  saw  no  constitutional  ob- 
jections, and  had  suggested  difficulties  which  might  be 
remedied. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  remarked  that  there  was  nothing  in 
tiie  bill  about  the  duration  of  the  contracts.  The  bill 
contained  no  such  provision;  because  he  knew  that  the 


charters  of  the  railroad  companies  in  many  of  the  States 
were  limited. 

He  had  now  obtained  his  object  in  bringing  the  bill  to 
the  notice  of  the  Senate.  Neither  he  nor  the  committee 
supposed  the  bill  was  perfect;  and  they  were  obliged  to 
gentlemen  for  any  suggestions  they  thought  proper  to 
make.  He  hoped  they  would  examine  the  subject 
further,  and  come  to  a  conclusion  to  give  it  their  support. 

Mr.  CLAY  said  that  his  opinion,  heretofore  express- 
ed, in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  Government  to  con* 
struct  roads,  was  unchanged.  He  had  little  doubt  that 
this  measure,  if  adopted,  would  end  in  a  complete  revi- 
val of  the  system  of  internal  improvement.  At  present 
the  Post  Office  sustained  itself,  but  this  bill  proposed  % 
new  principle,  an  entire  chanfre;  and  the  people  would 
want  to  know  whether  some  diminution  of  postage  was 
not  going  to  be  had,  as  it  was  to  be  supported  from  the 
surplus  funds  of  the  treasury.  He  was  struck  with  the 
spirit  of  speculation,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country^ 
in  regard  to  railroads,  and  alluded  to  a  paper  he  bad 
read,  (published  in  England,)  giving  an  account  of  the 
various  projects  for  railroads  there;  and  from  its  cor- 
responding tenor  with  publications  here,  would  hav< 
supposed  it  to  have  been  published  in  this  country,  did 
he  not  know  the  fact  to  be  otherwise.  He  spoke  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  subscriptions  to  railroad  stock  were 
filled  up.  Sometimes  they  were  filled  up  in  a  few  hours 
by  persons  who  never  meant  to  pay  the  stock,  and  A 
would  sell  his  stock  at  an  advance  to  B,  and  B  at  an  ad- 
vance to  C,  and  so  on  lower  down  the  alphabet;  and  it 
was  a  species  of  great  speculation.  He  had  heard  this 
morning  of  one  in  contemplation  from  Smithfield  to 
Albany,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  called  a  grand 
scheme,  and  the  stock  was  taken  in  a  few  hours.  He 
feared  this  measure  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
%vou1d  operate  as  a  stimulus  to  this  system  of  fancy  specu- 
lation, as  it  had  been  termed.  Property  had  risen  while 
money  was  depreciated,  and  more  money  wanted.  The 
money  lying  in  these  deposite  banks,  and  the  want  of 
confidence,  and  apprehension  that  this  paper  system 
must  burst,  and  the  hoarding  up  of  bard  money  going 
on  even  by  obscure  individuals,  to  a  g^reat  amount, 
might  be  added  to  the  cause  assigned  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Wsbstib]  of  the  present  state 
of  the  currency.  If  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  ten  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars,  which,  by  the  way,  he  had  not,  he  should 
want  to  look  out  for  some  of  this  yellow  or  white  money 
too.  If  this  bill  passed,  owners  of  stock  in  these  rail- 
roads would  believe  it  was  going  to  be  valuable,  and  it 
would  give  rise  to  speculation. 

Without  expressing  any  opinion  for  or  against  this 
measure,  it  was  clear  that  the  Government  must  avail 
itself  of  the  use  of  these  roads  in  some  way.  In  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York,  railroads  were  becoming  as 
numerous  as  common  roads;  and  in  those  States  where 
they  had  the  most  railroads  they  would  get  the  most 
money;  and  therefore,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  it  would  not  be  an  equal  apportionment  of  the 
money  among  the  federal  States;  and  in  those  States 
where  assistance  was  in  fact  most  needed,  they  would 
get  the  least.  In  regard  to  the  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
tun  railroad,  he  had  understood  that,  after  paying  to  the 
State  of  Maryland  the  half  dollar  on  each  passenger, 
which  he  thought  rather  unjust,  and  other  expenses,  the 
whole  amount  divided  among  the  stockholders  was  less 
than  three  hundred  dollars.  The  bill  granted  no  new 
power  to  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  they  ought 
not  to  hasten  its  passage.  He  thought,  upon  the  whole. 
Congress  wonld  be  a  very  bad  board  to  examine  into 
the  nature  of  these  contracts. 

Mr.  DAVIS  was  in  favor  of  the  bill.  It  proposed 
nothing  more  than  an  inquiry  by  the  authorized  agents 
of  the  Government  into  the  cspacity  of  the  railrvad 
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companies  to  perform  the  service  required,  and  on  their 
being  satisfied  as  to  these  particulars,  a  conditional  con- 
tract, to  be  ratified  by  Congress,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  President.  The  bill,  therefore,  was  sufficiently 
guarded;  for  if  they  could  not  trust  Congress,  the  im- 
mediate  representatives  of  the  people,  to  make  con- 
tracts, there  was  no  human  agency  by  which  they  could 
be  made. 

Mr.  MANGUM  rose  merely  to  suggest  difficulties  that 
occurred  to  him  in  relation  to  this  bill.  It  took  away 
the  responsibility  of  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
transferred  it  to  Congress,  and  was  virtually  establishing 
a  system  of  internal  improvement  by  the  general  Gov- 
ernment. If  it  aided  in  any  thing,  it  was  those  railroads 
now  in  progress.  It  authorized  advances  to  enable  their 
completion,  which  was  essentially  a  system  of  internal 
improvement.  The  only  difference  between  the  parties 
in  this  country  was,  that  one  contended  for  State  im- 
provements by  the  States  themselves,  and  the  other  for 
internal  improvements  under  the  denomination  of  na- 
tional object 8.  It  was  resuscitating  the  old  system  of 
internal  improvements  in  its  worst  form,  and  they  could 
easily  imagine  the  combination  of  associations  with  the 
Treasury,  which  might  subsidize  the  whole  community. 
The  application  of  the  principle  would  g^  to  every  one 
who  raised  a  shovel  full  of  earth  in  the  construction  of 
these  roads.  This  was  only  one  of  the  innumerable  dif- 
ficulties arising  from  the  surplus  revenue.  Cases  would 
occur  where  it  would  not  be  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  company,  to  continue  the  use  of  these 
roads,  and  then  they  would  be  thrown  upon  our  hands. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  would  be  invested  in 
these  improvements;  and  he  would  prefer  going  directly 
into  the  system  of  internal  improvement,  as  they  would 
then  be  able  to  judge  where  it  would  lead  to.  He  would 
prefer  more  time  to  look  into  this  matter,  and  for  the 

K resent  had  merely  thrown  out  these  suggestions  as  they 
ad  occurred  to  him.  He  was  unwilling  to  proceed  in 
this  matter  at  all,  and  not  merely  because  of  hii  distrust 
of  the  Postmaster  General  or  the  supervision  of  Con- 
gress. He  understood  the  object  was  to  empower  the 
Postmaster  General  to  look  a  great  way  ahead,  and  make 
advantageous  terms  by  advancing  large  sums  of  money. 
Many  changes  might  Uke  place  within  the  period  within 
which  a  contract  for  a  long  period  might  be  made,  which 
might  lessen  its  advanisges.  The  Postmaster  General 
had  a  right  to  contract  for  four  years  now,  and  he  ap- 
prehended, on  the  roads  already  finished,  they  would 
take  no  less  for  the  transportation  of  the  mall.  He  had 
no  doubt,  however,  that  these  railroads  would  have  to 
be  resorted  to  fur  the  transportation  of  the  mail.  This 
was  an  important  matter,  and  ought  not  to  be  hastened. 
Mr.  GRUNDY  said  he  wished  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  had  read  the  report,  and  he  would  have  under- 
stood the  bill  t>etter.  The  bill  proposed  thai  money 
should  be  advanced  in  two  cases  only:  or.e  where  the 
entire  road  was  in  operation,  so  that  the  mail  could  be 
on  it,  and  the  other,  where  an  important  section  of  the 
road  was  in  operation,  l^ien  the  right  to  carry  the 
mails  on  them  might  be  contracted  for,  but  the  contract 
must  be  approvtd  by  Congress.  There  could  be  no 
contract  so  as  to  produce  the  payment  of  the  money  be- 
fore tlie  corporations  commenced  performing  the  service. 
Mr.  BENTON  had  made  it  his  business  to  consider 
this  proposition,  and  listen  to  what  had  been  said  with 
respect  to  it.  But  he  was  bound  to  say  that  he  saw 
difficulties  of  many  kinds  surrounding  this  proposition; 
one  of  them  would  be  the  shifting  of  large  burdens  from 
the  Post  Office  Department  on  the  Treasurv,  while  it,  ! 
at  the  ame  time,  threw  advlitional  burdens  on' it.  These 
railroads  were  only  carried  from  one  great  point  to  an- 
other, P^wtg  by  the  smaller  towns  and  viiUgt^  wiihout 
stopping  tong  enough  for  the  purpost^s  of  llic  mail,  so 


that  the  mails  for  these  neglected  places  ywU  d 
have  to  be  kept  up,  though  the  mails  were  trvsponei 
from  one  great  town  to  another  in  the  nilrosd  cm  I 
was  known  that  these  railroad  companies  vereiniiilatei 
solely  to  their  own  convenience,  without  regtrd  lo  pifr 
tical  or  any  other  considerations.  Their  can  ma  hi 
one  great  point  to  another,  without  taking  into  linr 
the  intermediate  points;  while,  in  various  parts  oTik 
United  States,  there  were  so  many  minor  poit  oSei^ 
so  near  to  each  other,  that  it  had  been  found  necrMj 
to  establish  a  rule  that  the  post  offices  sboaU  ast  li 
nearer  thin  five  miles  to  each  other.  These  nil  emtt 
not  arrive  at  the  maximum  of  their  speed  un^l  m 
time  after  starting,  and  were  obliged  to  restnia  tkf 
speed  for  some  time  before  stopping;  coi»rqQOiif,2 
they  should  stop  frequently,  they  would  dq^  «  At 
average,  travel  much  faster  than  the  ordinary  miL  fA 
respect  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  icbeBr,ile 
Senator  from  Tennessee  found  it  imposuble  yet  to  d^ 
termine  any  thing  like  its  boundaries,  and  ihit  it  wu  s 
impossible  would  be  granted  by  any  one  alio  raid 
cast  his  eyes  over  the  map  of  the  United  States  tf 
patronising  one  company,  the  hopes  of  various  otheB 
would  be  excited,  and  active  competition  Touldbep» 
duced  for  the  patronage  of  the  GovernmeottoipcK 
extent.  There  were  at  this  time,  in  Missouri,  prejrt 
for  nearly  three  hundred  miles  of  railroad.  He  s» 
tioned  this  for  the  purpose  of  sliowinjc  hov  iwnenn 
and  how  extensive  these  railroad  projects  bad  beoat; 
for  if  the  business  was  carried  so  far  in  a  State  el  At 
population  and  resources  of  Missouri,  how  mudifatkff 
would  it  be  carried  in  States  whose  population  ind  I^ 
sources  so  greatly  exceeded  hers.  If  the  scheKH" 
effect  in  one  place,  it  roust  pervade  all  the  otiKn. Ji 
other  States  got  the  patronage  of  the  GoTemBea^ 
sourt  would  also  make  application  for  it,  and  to  it  iw 
be  with  all  the  States,  until  they  obtained  their*"* 
He  thought,  .therefore,  they  could  not  see  the  bwaW 
of  this  scheme.  The  diSiculties  with  regard b)W 
measure  appeared  to  him  to  be  such  that,  like  ew 
gentlemen  who  had  addressed  the  Senate  on  tfce» 
ject,  he  was  willing  to  hold  it  under  considentioB,  t*- 
out  pledging  himself  as  to  the  course  he  ^«>|^ 
He,  for  one,  did  not  think  they  ought  to  wrrtadff* 
quickly,  and  agree  that  they  could  not  V^,^^ 
the  business  of  the  country  without  the  aid  if  ** 
railroad  companies.  Certainly  the  speed  of  these  i* 
was  very  great,  but  they  had  very  differeot  objceti  ■ 
view  from  the  transmission  of  general  inttHjw* 
They  must  regulate  their  own  hours  of  arriTiI  •■"*"?' 
ping;  a  circumstance  wholly  incompatible  with  Iw* 
venience  of  the  mails.  It  would  be  in n'm  Wf» 
Postmaster  General  to  attempt  to  rtgulale  this,  w* 
erations  affecting  their  own  interests,  "^  *^  ^ 
nience  of  their  passengers,  would  solely  ii)flo«"^*y 
He  could  readily  see  that  our  common  mail  siipi  ^ 
ed  with  a  newspaper  mail  of  wet  slieets  and  msep 
sengers  insde,  must  travel  slowly,  yet  some  wn^ 
ment  might  be  made  which  would  give  sufficiest  fp 
to  the  transportation  of  the  letters.  For  '»»?*''^ 
sending  the  letters  first  in  horse  mails  to  ^^^'"''''jIJJ 
the  newspapers,  and,  lastly,  the  documents,  tte  WJ| 
might,  by  sufficient  relays  of  horses,  travel  as  W  tf » 
railroad  cars?  for  although  the  speed  roiglit  »*  "* 
same,  for  a  given  number  of  miles,  yet  taking"*^ 
nderatloo  the  stoppage  of  the  cars  at  differed  P*J 
for  }  assengers,  the  average  speed  might  be  »>«  ^^ 
equ^l.  He  had  understoood  that  great  delaj-^  hy  ""^ 
passengers  were  subject  to  much  "**^""^^*I|?'ft0 
occurred  on  one  of  these  railroads— the  railrow 
Baltimore  to  Wheeling.  He  had  been  ^^^^^^ 
men,  who  had  recently  travelled  «"  ^*^  '?'7  IJJL  ^ 
deU\s  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  lad  ^f* 
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fentioui  that  they  had  cause  to  regret  that  railroads  had 
sipeiwded  the  old  mode  of  travel.  Mr.  B.  replied  to  the 
BKunient  that  these  railroads  would  be  of  j^reat  advan- 
tige  in  transporting  the  troops  and  munitions  of  war  of 
the  United  States.  Under  the  present  arrangrement  of  the 
Wir  Department,  he  said,  the  expenses  of  the  travel  of 
tbeofficere  vas  much  better  regulated  by  allowing  them 
nmiich  per  mile;  and  when  war  came,  the  Government 
could,  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  take  one 
of  these  railroad  cars  for  the  transportation  of  its  troops 
viib  the  same  ease  that  they  could  take  an  oz  team.  Let 
I  var  begin,  and  there  was  a  spark  of  patriotism  in  the 
boioin  of  every  roan,  which  would  induce  those  com- 
pimes  to  offer  the  use  of  their  railroads  to  the' Govern- 
ment on  reasonable  terms;  but  if  in  any  case  that  pa- 
triotim  should  be  wanting,  there  was  a  provision  in  the 
constitution  which  would  enable  the  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  these  cars  for  the  transportation  of 
troops  or  munitions  of  war,  as  readily  as  they  can  take 
t»  01  cart. 

For  the  present  (Mr.  B.  said)  he  would  hold  this 
JBCMure  under  consideration.  He  saw  many  difficulties 
inihctray,  and  he  hoped  that  the  friends  of  the  bill  would 
find  tome  mode  of  getting  over  them. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  knew  of  no  one  instance  of  such 
wicy  speculation  as  alluded  to  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, [Mr.  Clat,]  of  the  first  class  selling  to  the 
second,  snd  the  second  to  the  third,  and  so  on;  and  he 
Bftdersiood  from  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  that 
■owch  speculation  existed  in  South  Carolina.  He  be- 
lieved these  enterprises  were  connected  with  the  public 
jw>d,  ind  ought  to  be  encouraged.  If  there  was  a  spirit 
w  speculation  abroad,  and  he  rather  thought  there  was, 
•«dk^  an  excessive  spirit  of  internal  improvement, 
voold  not  the  same  spirit  exist,  in  case  the  land  bill 
pised,  in  the  distribution  of  the  money  among  the  States 
»n  which  these  improvements  were  going  on,  as  existed 


Mr.  W.  made  some  corrections  of  his  statement  of  the 
'^k'*^  •n»ount  of  money  per  quarter  in  the  treasury, 
when  up  before. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  LEIGH,  the  bill  was  laid 
on  the  table;  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  PORTER, 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


TUBSDAT,  AphIL  19. 

TRANSFER  DRAFTS. 

.  Mr.  EWING,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
hon,  and  asked  for  its  consideratien: 

A<3oW,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  di- 
rected to  inform  the  Senate  what  amount  of  moneys  of 
the  United  States,  received  for  public  lands  in  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  and  the  Michi- 
S>n  Territory,  has  been,  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions, 
tnnsferred  to  banks  in  the  eastern  cities,  since  the  30ih 
of  June,  1835;  and  that  he  designate  the  banks  from  and 
Jo  which  such  transfers  have  been  made;  that  he  also 
wform  the  Sen:ite  whether  any  such  transfers  are  now 
ordered;  and  whether  any  of  the  deposite  banks  in  the 
wove-named  States  or  Territory  have  authority  to  direct 
*bat  money  shall  be  received  for  public  lands  in  the  dis- 
Incts  for  which  they  are  the  depositories. 

,  Mr.  £.  82id  he  had  received  from  several  quarters  a 
Circular  directed  by  one  of  the  deposite  banks  in  the 
Ststc  of  Ohio  to  the  other  banks  in  that  State,  the  ex- 
Ij^ordinary  character  of  which  had  induced  him  to  make 
|ne  inquiries  specified  in  the  resolution,  and  asked  that 
*he  circular  may  be  read. 

CIRCULAR. 

CuHTON  Bakk  or  CoLUKBus,  ^Sprll  1,  1836. 
Si»:  The  large  amount  of  paper  received  from  the 


land  offices,  and  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  converting 
it  into  funds  receivable  by  the  Treasury  Department  in 
the  eastern  cities,  (whither  nearly  the  whole  amount  is 
necessarily  required  to  be  transmitted,)  will  compel  this 
institution  in  future  to  decline  receiving  through  that 
channel  the  paper  of  all  the  banks  of  the  State,  other 
than  the  deposite  banks,  that  will  not  consent  to  redeem 
the  paper  so  received,  by  drafts  on  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, or  Baltimore,  payable  thirty  days  from  date,  at 
par! 

Permit  roe  to  inquire  whether  it  is  the  wish  of  your 
institution  that  your  paper  shall  be  received  upon  these 
terms? 

Instances  occur  daily  of  eastern  funds  being  convert- 
ed, at  a  profit,  into  the  paper  of  the  local  banks,  which 
is  paid  into  the  land  offices,  and  the  burden  of  convert- 
ing the  paper  again  into  eastern  funds  is  thrown  upon 
the  institutions  receiving  the  public  deposites. 

You  are  aware  that  we  have  heretofore  received  the 
paper  of  all  the  banks  of  the  State,  without  condition  or 
discrimination.  We  regret  that  the  rapid  sale  of  the 
public  domain,  and  the  premium  which  it  costs  to  con- 
vert such  paper  into  the  medium  in  which  our  remit- 
tances are  made,  will  not  permit  us  to  continue  to  do  so. 

Be  pleased  to  let  us  hear  from  you,  in  reply,  as  early 
as  practicable. 

In  the  mean  time  we  have  directed  the  receivers  who 
deposite  here  not  to  receive,  after  the  20th  instant,  the 
paper  of  any  bank  of  the  State,  (other  than  the  deposite 
banks,)  unless  hereafter  instructed  to  that  effect  by  this 
institution. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  DELAFIELD,  Jx.,  Cashier, 

I  wish  to  know  (said  Mr.  £.)  whether  nearly  all  the 
moneys  received  for  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  in  Ohio 
are  in  fact  transferred  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  other  eastern 
cities,  and,  if  so,  I  wish  to  know  why  this  is  done? 
There  is  already  in  deposite  in  New  York  a  very  large 
amount  of  the  public  money,  for  which  there  is  no  pres- 
ent or  probable  future  use;  an  anriount,  I  believe,  ex- 
ceeding ten  millions  of  dollars  in  that  single  city,  and 
targe  sums  in  the  other  Atlantic  cities.  Why  is  it,  then» 
that,  of  the  small  amount,  the  mere  modicum  of  the 
public  moneys,  which  is  received  in  Ohio,  *<  nearly  the 
whole  amount  is  necessarily  required  to  be  transmitted" 
to  these  same  eastern  cities?  If  this  b^  so,  as  stated  in 
that  circular,  and  1  have  no  duubt  it  is,  for  there  is  no 
question  whatever  of  the  veracity  of  the  gentleman  at 
the  head  of  that  institution,  I  wish  to  know  what  public 
necessity  or  public  convenience  has  required  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  1>easury  to  drain  this  money  from  the  West, 
and  lodge  it  in  the  deposite  banks  in  the  great  cities. 
There  are  some  other  matters  indicated  by  this  circular^ 
of  which  I  wish  to  be  informed.  It  is  stated  there  that 
orders  have  been  given  by  that  deposite  bank  to  the  re- 
ceivers of  public  money  of  the  United  States,  who  make 
deposites  at  that  bank,  that  they  shall  not,  after  the  20th 
of  April,  receive  any  notes  of  the  Ohio  banks,  other  than 
deposite  banks,  in  payment  for  land,  unless  thereafter 
directed  so  to  do;  and  they  make  it  a  condition  to  such 
directions,  tliat  the  banks  shall  agree  to  pay  the  amount 
of  their  notes  so  received— not  in  specie — no,  that  will 
not  do,  but  in  drafts  on  some  of  the  eastern  cities  at 
thirty  days'  date,  at  par.  Such  drafts  are  worth  from 
one  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  advance;  and  this  is  the 
tax  that  this  deposite  bank  levies  upon  its  neighbors  for 
the  privilege  of  having  their  notes  made  receivable  by 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant power,  and  a  very  profitable  one,  and  if  it  be  in 
fact  vested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  de- 
posite banks,  it  is  time  that  the  public  should  be  inform- 
ed of  it. 
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There  are  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  if  I  have  counted  them 
right,  thirty-four  banks,  with  a  capital  of  a  little  more 
than  nine  millions  of  dollars.  Most  of  them  have  been 
in  operation  about  twenty  years,  and  have  at  all  times, 
since  the  restoration  of  specie  payments  in  1818,  pre- 
served the  highest  character  for  solvency  and  stability. 
T  hold  in  my  hand  a  report  of  their  condition,  made  to 
the  Legislature  of  Ohio  in  January  last,  which  is  subject 
to  the  inspection  of  any  gentleman  who  wishes  to  ex- 
amine it.  It  shows  a  strength  and  soundness  in  ibeir 
condition  not  excelled,  and,  I  incline  to  think,  not  equal- 
led, by  any  like  number  of  banks  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  question  about  their  perfect  ability  to  answer 
all  their  engagements. 

This  bank,  which,  by  virtue  of  power  derived  from 
the  Treasury,  is  about  to  control  and  limit  the  circulation 
of  its  thirty-two  neighbors,  all  of  equal  credit  and  ability 
with  itself,  went  into  operation  not  more  tban  two  years  ' 
ago.  Its  capital,  amounting  to  $288,680,  is  nearly  half 
owned  out  of  the  State;  and  it  is  not  acceptable  to  the 
other  banks,  nor  do  I  think  it  is  to  the  public  generally, 
that  this  kind  of  control  should  be  given  to  this  new  in- 
i|titution,  so  large  a  part  of  which  is  owned  by  capitalists 
in  the  cities,  over  the  other  well-known  and  long-tried 
institutions  of  the  State.  The  banks  do  not  like  it;  but 
some  of  them,  for  reasons  not  explained  to  me,  are  un- 
willing to  be  known  as  complaining  of  it.  I  received 
this  circular,  as  I  observed,  from  several  quarters,  and 
some  of  them  require  me  not  to  say  who  sent  it  to  me. 
\  suppose  they  are  afraid  that  the  deposite  bank  would 
resent  the  communication;  and  a  war  with  that  bank, 
carried  on,  as  it  would  be,  by  ammunition  drawn  from 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  is  rather  to  be  dread- 
ed than  rashly  incurred. 

The  banks,  however,  must,  I  presume,  refuse  the 
terms  imposed  upon  them  by  the  deposite  bank,  and 
permit  their  notes  to  be  so  far  discredited  as  a  refusal  to 
receive  them  for  the  public  lands  will  tend  to  their  dis- 
credit. Exchange  is  high,  and  difficult  to  be  procured; 
1  have  been  told  that  it  has,  within  the  present  spring, 
come  up  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  It  ranges,  I  have 
no  doubt,  from  one  to  one  and  a  half,  in  the  regular 
course  of  business.  What  this  bank,  then,  demands  of 
the  other  banks  is  this  premium  upon  all  their  notes 
that  it  may  receive  for  lands— so  much  more  than  gold 
and  silver,  which  they  are  all  ready  to  pay  at  their 
coimters. 

This  bank,  then,  requires  the  receivers  of  public 
moneys  to  take  none  of  the  notes  on  the  banks  of  the 
State  for  lands,  except  the  notes  of  the  deposite  banks; 
and  there  are  but  two  of  them  out  of  the  thirty-four. 
An  individual  who  wishes  to  purchase  lands  gets  his 
money  principally  in  notes  of  the  banks  of  the  State, 
part  on  one  bank  and  part  on  another.  This  money 
will  not  buy  land,  and  he  cannot  go  round  among  the 
banks  to  get  specie  for  it;  and  if  he  could,  it  would  be 
very  inconvenient  to  carry  silver  (and  there  is  no  gold 
among  us  yet)  into  the  woods  for  such  an  object.  He 
therefore,  if  he  knows  of  this  regulation,  must  go  to  this 
deposite  bank,  and  make  exchanges  for  their  paper. 
Thus  the  other  banks  lose  their  share  of  the  circulation; 
the  purchaser  pays  a  premium  to  the  deposite  bank  for 
the  exchange,  or,  in  the  expressive  language  of  the 
country,  he  gets  his  paper  shaved,  and  the  notes  are 
returned  upon  the  State  banks  for  specie.  Or  perhaps 
the  farmer,  who  goes  out  to  purchase  land,  does  not 
know  of  this  regulation,  and  takes  his  money  out,  as 
used  to  be  done,  in  notes  on  good  specie-paying  banks. 
He  suits  himself  in  his  tract  of  land,  and  proposes  to 
make  the  entry.  He  takes  out  his  cash,  and  is  told  that 
it  will  not  do;  he  must  have  notes  of  the  deposite  banks. 
What  then?  Must  he  return  without  making  his  pur- 
chase?    No,  not  so.    I  venture  the  conjecture  that  there 


will  be  a  shaving  shop  very  near  the  receiver's  ofRce 
where  he  can  get  his  money  shaved  by  payin^r  abou 
five  dollars  on  the  hundred,  and  receive  for  it  the  papei 
of  some  one  of  the  deposite  banks. 

I  wish  to  know,  Mr.  President,  whether  this  state  o 
things,  as  set  forth  in  this  circular,  does  exists  and  mus 
continue  to  exist;  whether  the  public  money  reeeWec 
for  land  in  the  West  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  nearlj 
all  transferred  to  the  eastern  cities.  And  I  wiah  ti 
know,  also,  whether  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  hai 
authorized  any  one  or  more  banks  in  Ohio  to  direct  what 
money  shall  and  what  shall  not  be  received  for  public 
lands  in  that  State  and  in  the  neighboring  States.  Tc 
obtain  this  information  I  have  offered  this  resolution • 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

LAND  BILL. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (o  provide 
for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
among  the  several  States,  and  granting  lands  to  several 
States. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bbxtost  to 
strike  out  the  clause  granting  lands  to  Missouri, 

Mr.  SOUTHARD  addressed  the  Senate  in  a  speech 
of  great  lengvh,  in  support  of  the  bill.     He  said  that  he 
would  not  approve  of  the  distribution  of  a  dollar  of  this 
money  that  was  wanted  for  the  completion  of  the   na- 
tional defences  on  a  permanent  footing  of  strength   and 
respectability;  and  entered  into  calculations  from   the 
estimates  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  takings 
into  view  the  expenditures  of  the  last  year,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  the  national  defences,  both  naval 
and  military,  can  be  completed  on  the  most  liberal  scale 
without  touching  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales,  and  still 
leave  a  large  surplus  yet  to  be  disposed  of.     These  cal- 
culations, he  said,  were  bottomed  on  the  estimates  of 
the  Secretary  imself.     In  his  calculations  for  the  naval 
defences,  Mr.  S.  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  the  most 
liberal  appropriations  that  had   been   suggested.      He 
said  he  would  go  as  far  as  the  seven  millions  per  annum, 
as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  though  he 
believed  that,  with  a  much  smaller  naval  force  than  this 
sum  would  produce,  and  with  a  seacoast  like  ours,  we 
might  bid  defiance  to  the  combined  naval  force  of  the 
whole  world.     Mr.  S.  spoke  in  high  terms  of  eulogy  of 
the  navy,  and  declared  that  a  naval  force  was  the  most 
appropriate  arm  of  defence  for  free  Governments,  there 
being  no  instance  recorded  in  history  where  navies  had 
ever  been  instrumental  in  subjugating  their  country. 

Mr.  S.  was  not  in  favor  of  an  increase  of  the  army. 
He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  in  which,  he  said,  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  the  present  army 
was  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  an  army  was 
needed. 

As  to  fortifications,  he  was  for  completing  those  al- 
ready begun  on  a  liberal  scale,  with  such  others  as  in- 
formation, founded  on  actual  surveys  and  estimates, 
showed  to  be  necessary;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
system  of  fortifications  was  injudiciously  commenced, 
though  under  circumstances  which,  at  the  time,  seemed 
imperiously  to  recommend  it.  Those  who  originated 
the  system  were  actuated  by  feelings  of  mortification  at 
the  frequent  aggressions  of  the  enemy  on  our  shores, 
and  a  very  natural  desire  to  prevent  the  hostile  tread  of 
the  foreign  soldier  on  our  shores  in  future.  They  had 
no  idea  of  the  immense  power  and  wealth  to  which  this 
giant  nation  would  arrive,  and  that  its  vast  population 
and  resources,  with  the  improved  facility  of  intercom- 
munication throughout  the  country,  wculd,  taking  our 
navy  into  consideration,  render  us  secure  from  invasion. 

Mr.  S.  then  argued  that,  there  being  no  want  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  land  sales  for  the  purposes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, tl)ere  being  more  than  enough  for  all  our  ex- 
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pendituresy  of  every  description,  arising  from  the  money 
received  for  customs,  this  fund  ought  to  be  appropria- 
ted for  the  common  benefit  of  the  whole  of  the  States, 
as  vas  ori^nally  intended  by  the  act  of  cession  of  the 
Sute  of  Virginia.  He  answered  the  various  objections 
tbat  had  been  made  to  this  bill,  contending  that  the 
noney  was  not  needed  for  national  defence;  that  it  will 
not  be  wanted  either  for  Indian  wars  or  wars  with  for- 
eign nations;  and  that  it  could  not  possibly  impede  the' 
grovtfi  or  prosperity  of  the  new  States,  as  had  been  ob- 
jected by  gentlemen  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Ifr.  South ABD,  without  concluding,  yielded  the 
floor  to 

Mr.  PRESTON,  on  whose  motion  the  Senate  went 
into  the  consideration  of  executive  business}  after  which, 

It  adjourned. 

Wkdvesdat,  April  20. 

LAND  BILL. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  to  appropri- 
ate the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  several 
States,  an<]  granting  lands  to  certain  States;  when 

Mr.  SOUTHARD  resumed  his  remarks,  commenced 
yesterday.  He  had  satisfied  himself,  from  public  docu- 
ments in  the  possession  of  the  Senate,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  a  right  to  the  disposition  as  proposed  of  the 
public  fund;  in  support  of  which  he  referred  to  the 
original  grants,  by  which  they  were  considered  as  a 
common  fund,  for  the  benefit  of  the  States.  This  posi- 
tion he  maintained  in  an  argument  at  some  length. 
Each  State  admitted  into  the  Union  subsequent  to  the 
grants  gave  its  assent  to  this  right. 

He  then  proposed  to  show  the  justice  and  equality  of 
the  principles  of  the  bill,  and  that  it  was  not  only  the 
right,  but  the  imperative  duty  of  Congress  to  pass  it. 
Tliis  was  the  only  plan  among  all  that  had  been  pro- 
posed, by  which  an  equal  proportion  of  the  fund  would 
be  given  to  the  different  States.  It  would  prevent  this 
fond  from  being  used  for  party  purposes;  and  he  com- 
msnted  upon  the  natural. propensity  of  parties  in  power 
to  use  it,  and  the  effects  of  the  use  of  it.  It  was  a 
temptation  to  whatever  party  might  be  in  power,  from 
which  they  ought  to  be  relieved.  He  went  into  a  com- 
parison between  the  expenditures  of  the  last  four  years 
of  President  Adams's  and  the  last  four  years  of  President 
Jackson's  administration.  The  average  of  the  former 
he  put  at  #12,625,000,  and  the  latter  at  $19,193,.'^88; 
making  an  average  difference  in  favor  of  the  economy 
of  the  former  of  $6,567»910.  This,  he  said,  was  the  re- 
sult of  reform.  The  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  was 
regarded  as  prodigal;  and  he  was  considered  as  the 
most  prodigpal  member  of  it  in  regard  to  the  defences. 
But  prodigal  as  it  was,  it  was  less  so  than  the  present; 
and  if  this  was  the  case  in  the  green  leaf,  what  could 
they  expect  when  the  plant  had  reached  its  full  vigor? 
In  order  to  stop  this  downward  course,  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  this  bill.  This  fund  was  in  imminent  danger; 
and  he  feared  the  time  had  gone  by  now  when  they 
could  save  it.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  in  the  de- 
posite  banks  was  #43,193.000,  debts  due  the  United 
States  on  deposites  #38,754,000,  and  specie  in  their 
vaults  #11,067,000. 

He  exhibited  a  general  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  several  deposite  banks,  designating  the  amount  of 
notes  in  circulation  in  each,  and  the  means  relied  on  for 
their  redemption.  The  whole  currency  of  the  country, 
he  said,  was  under  the  control  of  the  President,  who, 
by  his  order,  could  ruin  not  only  all  the  deposite  but 
other  banks;  they  were  all  at  his  entire  mercy;  which 
was  more  power  than  any  one  man  ought  to  have,  or 
than  the  Executive  should  have,  even  if  he  were  all  that 
was  said  of  him;  and  unless  there  should  be  relief*  there 


would  soon  be  such  a  depression  of  commercial  credit  in 
this  country  as  was  never  known  since  the  organization 
of  this  Government.  Some  of  them  (the  opposition) 
were  rebuked  because  they  were  false  prophets.  He 
had  prophesied  that  there  would  not  be  a  return  of  gold 
ctirrency,  as  predicted  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
[Mr.  BxvToir.]  It  was  true  that  members  of  Congress 
could  get  gold  here  '.n  Washington,  but  there  was  none 
of  it  to  be  seen  in  the  country.  So  far,  then,  his  proph- 
ecy was  not  false.  The  present  state  of  the  currency, 
he  thought  would  be  admitted,  was  worse  than  it  was 
at  the  time  of  his  prophecy,  two  years  ago.  The  de- 
posites could  not  be  drawn  from  the  banks  promptly  by 
the  Government  without  those  ruinous  effects  he  had 
mentioned.  Dut  by  assigning  the  money  to  the  twenty- 
four  States,  according  to  this  bill,  they  could  be  drawn 
out  gradually,  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them  by  the 
respective  States,  as  the  money  would  be  wanted;  and  it 
would  he  the  interest  of  the  States,  in  that  case,  to  sus- 
tain these  banks.  Internal  improvements  by  roads  and 
canals  could  then  go  on  prosperously,  and  education 
would  gfo  on  under  the  auspices,  care,  and  guardianship 
of  the  States,  and  the  money  would  not  be  \e(i  in  the 
treasury  to  be  squandered  away  by  an  extravagant  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  rose  and  said  he  had  proposed  to  off*er 
some  views  to  the  Senate  upon  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion, before  the  question  should  be  taken  upon  its  en- 
grossment; that  the  observations  he  intended  to  make 
had  no  relation  to  the  amendments  which  were  the  im- 
mediate question  under  debate;  but  that,  as  the  course! 
of  debate  had  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  general  merits 
of  the  bill  might  be  properly  discussed  in  the  present 
stage  of  the  proceedings  upon  it,  he  would  go  cm  at 
present,  unless  the  very  late  hour  should  make  it  the 
pleasure  of  the  Senate  to  postpone  the  subject  until  a 
future  day. 

Before  he  could  enter  upon  the  argument  he  had  pro- 
posed to  make,  Mr.  W.  said  he  found  himself  bound  to 
notice  some  few  of  the  remarks  which  had  fallen  from 
the  Senator  [Mr.  Southard]  who  had  just  resumed  his 
seat.  This  Senator  had  informed  the  Senate,  at  various 
stages  of  his  argument,  that  he  intended  to  discard  all 
partisan  feeling  and  partisan  remarks,  and  to  discuss 
this  important,  and,  m  his  judgment,  most  desirable 
measure,  as  a  national,  not  a  party  proposition,  as  a 
measure  of  gentsral  and  universal  interest,  not  as  one 
promoting  the  temporary  advancement  of  a  particular 
class  of  politicians,  or  of  a  favorite  candidate,  but  of  the 
whole  country. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  most  cordially  responded  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Senator,  as  thus  uttered  and  repeated,  so  far 
as  any  connexion  of  partisan  politics  with  the  discussion 
was  involved;  and  although  differing  widely  from  him 
upon  the  benefits  to  be  derived  to  the  public  from  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  he  fully  and  entirely  agreed  with 
him  in  the  position  that  the  measure  was  not  partisan  in 
its  character,  and  ought  not  to  be  made  so  in  the  debate. 

It  was  his  desire,  at  all  times,  to  confine  himself,  in 
every  discussion  in  this  body,  to  the  subject  before  it; 
and  upon  the  present  occasion  he  had  supposed  that 
subject  was  '*lhe  land  bill,"  so  called.  Still  he  could 
not  fail  to  notice  that  the  Senator  [Mr.  Southard]  had 
commenced  his  speech  by  a  discussion  of  the  railroad 
bill,  and  closed  it  by  a  dissertation  upon  the  insecurity  of 
the  deposite  banks.  He  would  not  assign  motives  to 
the  remarks  of  this  character  which  have  recently  been 
heard  in  Senate  from  various  quarters,  and  as  strongly 
from  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  [Mr.  Southard,]  at 
the  close  of  his  speech  upon  the  land  bill,  as  from  any 
other  quarter.  He  did,  however,  upon  this  occasion, 
consider  it  his  duty  briefly  to  notice  those  remarks,  and 
the  effects  which  they  were  calculated  to  produce.    The 
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present,  he  said,  was  a  time  of  severe  pecuniary  pressure 
upon  the  larg^e  mercantile  towns.  The  merchants  were 
atrtiggling  to  preserve  their  credit,  and  to  raise  the 
means  necessary  to  carry  on  their  business  and  meet  their 
engagements.  The  struggle  was  severe  and  dangerous, 
but,  if  left  to  themselvefi,  he  had  strong  hope  it  would 
be  successful  and  triumphant.  The  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust calculated  to  arise,  from  such  a  state  of  things, 
among  capitalists  and  commercial  men,  are  the  strongest 
grounds  for  fear  and  apprehension. 

Could  it  then  be  wise  or  Just  to  attempt  here  to  shake 
confidence  and  destroy  credit?  Could  it  be  beneficial 
to  an>  national  interest,  or  to  any  individual  interest,  to 
proclaim  from  this  hall  that  those  institutions  of  the 
country,  from  which  alone  the  merchants  can  expect 
immediate  and  efficient  relief  in  the  present  emergency, 
are  unsound,  irresponsible,  and  rotten?  Could  it  an- 
swer any  end  of  patriotism  or  philanthropy,  by  declara- 
tions and  denunciations  of  this  sort,  to  produce  runs 
upon  these  institutions,  and  thus  put  it  out  of  their  pow- 
er to  afford  the  merchants  that  aid  which  the  crisis  de- 
mands? Could  it,  in  short,  serve  any  valuable  purpose 
to  add  a  panic  to  the  present  pressure,  and,  by  destroy- 
ing confidence  in  all  quarters,  to  render  certain  the 
bankruptcy  and  ruin  which  was  now  merely  threatened? 
If  the  honorable  Senator  [Mr.  Southabd]  could  see  any 
benefits  likely  to  result  from  such  a  course,  he  could  not. 
If  that  gentleman  felt  bound  to  act  such  a  part,  at  such  a 
time,  he  did  not.  He  held  his  seat  upon  this  fioor  fbr 
the  performance  of  no  such  office,  and  he  must  express 
his  deep  regret  that  any  others  should  thus  construe 
their  high  duties  here. 

He  had  seen  no  unusual  cause  for  distrusting  the  bank- 
ing institutions  of  the  country,  and  certainly  none  for 
distrusting  those  which  were  strengthened  by  the 
possession  of  the  public  deposites.  The  statements 
made  upon  the  subject  were  fallacious  and  deceptive. 
They  were  mere  comparisons  of  the  instant  means  of  the 
institutions  with  the  whole  amount  of  their  liabilities— a 
comparison  which  rejects  entirely  the  item  of  <*  bills 
receivable,"  always  the  most  important  item  in  calcula- 
ting the  property  and  security  of  a  sound  and  well-con- 
ducted bank.  Let  gentlemen  add  that  single  item  to 
their  statements,  and  they  will  show  every  deposite  bank 
in  the  Union  sound  and  secure. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  was  sorry  the  Senator  hi^d  not  been 
able  to  clobe  his  remarks  as  he  had  commenced  them, 
in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  mildness,  and  unaccompanied 
by  those  expressions  of  partisan  prejudice  and  partisan 
passion  which  too  frequently  characterized  his  addresses 
before  the  Senate.  He  had  appeared  at  the  commence- 
ment to  be  fully  conscious  of  the  propriety  and  policy  of 
such  a  course  in  the  present  debate,  and  had  avowed  an 
intention  to  pursue  it,  and  he,  Mr.  W.,  had  witnessed 
bis  adherence  to  the  intention,  until  near  the  close  of  his 
speech,  with  unfeigned  pleasure;  but  the  force  of  parti- 
san feeling  had  got  the  better  of  the  judgment  of  the 
Senator,  and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  a  conclusion 
without  visiting  upon  the  venerable  man,  now  at  the 
head  of  this  Government,  his  accustomed  paragraph  of 
denunciation  and  abuse.  He,  Mr.  W.,  would  say  to  the 
Senator,  that  he  thought  this  portion  of  his  remarks  had 
better  have  been  omitted;  that  his  going  thus  out  of  the 
way  to  pour  abuse  upon  the  President  would  not,  even 
with  his  immediate  constituents,  add  any  thing  to  the 
moral  force  of  his  argument,  upon  a  subject  which  did 
not  call  for  political  recrimination.  It  was  not  his  pur- 
pose to  reply  to  the  Senator,  and  these  few  remarks 
were  all  he  proposed  to  offer,  in  reference  to  his  obser- 
vations, except,  perhaps,  to  notice,  in  passing,  one  or 
two  of  his  positions  which  connected  themselves  with 
the  train  of  reasoning  he  had  proposed  to  pursue.  He 
would,  therefore^  proceed  with  the  observations  he  had 


intended  to  offer   to  the  Senate,  and,  in  doin^f  so,  be 
would  attempt  to  show — 

First.  That  the  bill  is,  in  effect,  a  bill  to  distribute, 
not  the  **  nett  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,"  as  its  lan- 
guage imports,  but  the  revenues  of  \he  Treasury  gener- 
ally. 

I'o  establish  this  proposition,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
show  what  have  been  the  gross  proceeds  to  the  tremsury 
of  the  public  lands,  from  the  commencement  of  tbe  ssles 
to  the  present  time,  what  have  been  the  expenses  from 
the  treasury,  justly  chargeable  to  the  lands,  and,  in  that 
way  to  ascertain  the  *'  nett  proceeds*'  now  resting*  in  the 
treasury.  As  the  latest  date  to  which  the  documents 
before  the  Senate  would  enable  him  to  state  these  ficts^ 
Mr.  W.  said  he  had  taken  the  30ih  of  September,  18S5, 
because  the  accounts  on  both  sides  hadbeen'brou^t  up 
to  that  date,  and  not,  with  any  precision,  to  a  later  day. 

The  gross  amount  of  money  paid  into  the  treasury  for 
the  purchase  oT  the  public  lands,  from  1796  to  the  30tb  of 
September,  1835,  inclusive,  has  been,     $58,619,533  00 
To  this  sum  the  following  items  are 

added,  in  the  statement  appended 

to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 

Public  Lands  of  the  Senate,  which 

they  claim  to  be  also  proceeds  of 

the  public  lands,  viz: 
Certificates  of  public 


debt  and  army  land 

warrants, 
Mississippi  stock. 
United  States  stock. 
Forfeited  land  stock 

and  military  scrip. 


$984,189  91 

2,448,789  44 

257,660  73 

1,719,333  53 


Thus  showing  a  total  of  gross  proceeds, 
^  thus  ascertained,  of 


5,409,9r3  61 


$64^029.496  61 


Mr.  W.  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  were  itenis 
in  this  account,  which  ought  not  to  be  there,  but  tbey 
were,  in  all  cases,  so  blended  with  items  which  he  sup- 
posed proper,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  distin- 
guish the  amounts  which,  in  his  judgment,  ought  to  be 
deducted  from  the  above  gross  sum. 

To  illustrate  his  meaning.     The  first  item  was  money 
paid  into  the  public  treasury;  and,  in  the  statement  of  aa 
account  between  that  treasury  and  the  public  lands,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  it  should  be  debited  to  the  for- 
mer and  credited  to  the  latter.     The  second  item  wss 
designated  as   **  certificates  of  public  debt  and   aroiy 
land  warrants."    From  what  he  bad  been  able  to  learn, 
the  <*  certificates  of  public  debt,"  so  far  as  tbey  had 
been  paid  in  lands,  were  properly  chargeable  againat  the 
treasury  in  an  account  with  the  lands,  because  their  pay- 
ment, in  that  manner,  must  have  relieved  the  treasury 
from  the  payment  of  so  much  money.    The  amount,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  ascertained  from  the  statement,  in 
consequence  of  the  blending  of  these  certificates  witii 
the  **army  land  warrants."    These  latter  he  supposed  to 
be  *'  warrants"  for  revolutionary  bounty  lands,  and  he 
could  not  see  the  propriety  of  valuing  these  lands,  and 
charging  them  against  the  treasury  in  the  statement  of 
this  account.     If  be  was  mistaken  in  his  supposition  in 
relation  to  these  warrants,  he  hoped  some  Senator  would 
correct  him,  but  if  he  was  not,  the  debts  against  the 
Government  were  debts  contracted  for  the  conquest  of 
the  lands,  and  properly  chargeable  against  them;  ihey 
were  payable  in  land,  and  not  in  money  from  the  treasu- 
ry, and  having  been  so  paid,  the  lands  had,  to  that  extent, 
discharged  the  debt,   but  not  secured  a  claim  against 
the  treasury.     The  amount  of  these  warrants,  therefore, 
aa  he  understood  the  subject,   ought  to  be  deducted 
from  the  } 984, 189  91,  which   constitutes  the  second 
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item  charged  is  proceeds  of  the  public  Unds.  What 
proportion  of  that  item  was  made  up  of  **  army  land 
vamnts,"  and  what  of  certificates  of  public  debt**'  be 
hsd  DO  means  of  determining,  and  therefore  he  could 
not  make  such  a  statement  of  the  amount  as  he  should 
csmider  just. 

The  third  item  was  desi^^natedas  •*  Mississippi  stock.'' 
This  stock,  Mr.  W.  said,  he  understood  to  have  grown 
sat  of  the  celebrated  Yazoo  claim,  and  that  the  Govern- 
BKiit  of  the  United  States  had  become  a  party  to  the 
tnnsaction,  in  consequence  of  having  stipulated  with 
the  State  of  Georgia,  as  one  of  the  considerations  upon 
nbkk  that  State  consented  to  make  her  cession  of  the 
public  lands  to  the  United  SUtes  to  indemnify  her 
sgainst  the  Yaxoo  claimants.  The  stock  was  payable 
ia  hnd,  and  was  considered  m  the  nature  of  land  script 
it  was  the  eon«deration  of  the  lands  out  of  which  it  was 
Isbe  paid,  and  the  amount  here  set  down  is  the  amount 
of  the  lands  conveyed  to  cancel  the  same  amount  of  the 
stock.  It  was,  therefore,  a  debt  against  the  lands,  and, 
to  this  amount,  was  paid  by  the  lands,  and  cancelled  the 
debt  to  that  extent.  It  did  not,  however,  raise  a  claim 
ia  fiivor  of  the  lands  against  the  Treasury,  because  the 
hnds  merely  paid  for  themselves.  This  amount,  there- 
fcre^  $S,448,7S9  44,  ought,  most  clearly,  to  be  deduct- 
ed from  the  statement  above  given  of  the  gross  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands. 

The  fourth  item  is  "  United  States  stock."  This  is 
supposed  to  have  been  stock  issued  for  loans  of  money 
for  the  support  of  Government,  and  to  carry  on  the  war 
of  the  Revolution;  its  payment  was  chargeable  upon  the 
public  Treasury,  and  so  far  as  the  holders  of  it  con- 
sented to  take  lands  in  payment,  and  did  do  so,  the 
value  of  the  land,  is,  most  manifestly,  a  proper  charge 
against  the  Treasury  in  favor  of  the  lands.  This  item, 
therefore,  is  believed  to  be  properly  included  in  this  ac- 
count. 

The  fif\h  item,  designated  *'  Forfeited  land  stock  and 
inlitary  scrip,*'  is  again  supposed  to  consist  partly  of  a 
proper  and  partly  of  an  improper  charge  against  the 
Treasury.  The  « forfeited  land  atock,'' so  called,  Mr. 
W.  said,  he  was  informed  had  accrued  in  this  way: 
Formerly  the  Government  sold  the  public  lands  upon  a 
credit  of  five  years,  the  purchase  money  being  payable 
io  yearly  instalments,  with  the  condition  in  the  certifi- 
cates^ or  contracts  of  purchase,  that,  in  case  the  pur- 
chaser did  not  perform  the  contract  by  making  the  pay- 
ments at  the  times  stipulated,  he  forfeited  all  payments 
made  prior  to  his  default.  During  the  practice  under 
this  system  a  large  amount  of  forfeitures  accrued,  and 
the  Government  resumed  the  possession  of  the  land,  the 
payments  made  by  the  respective  purchasers,  prior  to 
their  forfeitures,  still  remaining  in  the  public  treasury. 
Tlie  amounts  thus  paid  and  forfeited  were  so  large  as  to 
cause  the  subject  to  be  brought  before  Congress,  and 
laws  were  passed  directing  a  stock  or  scrip  to  be  is- 
sued to  the  various  individuals  who  had  made  the  pay- 
ments thus  forfeited,  or  to  those  claiming  under  them, 
authorizing  the  holder  of  the  stock  or  scrip  to  locate,  at 
the  minimum  price  of  the  Government,  a  quantity  of  the 
public  lands  equal  to  the  value  of  the  stock  so  held. 
This,  therefore,  was,  in  effect,  a  mere  sale  of  so  much 
land  for  money  paid  into  the  Treasury  in  advance,  and, 
to  the  extent  of  the  «  forfeited  land  stock,''  is  a  proper 
charge  against  the  treasury  in  a  just  statement  of  the 
account  between  it  and  the  public  lands. 

The  other  part  of  this  item,  designated  <*  military 
scrip,"  Mr.  W.  said  he  supposed  to  be  scrip  issued  for 
military  bountsr  lands  to  the  Yir^nia  line  of  the  army 
of  the  Revolution,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  same  objec- 
tions as  a  charge  in  this  account,  which  he  had  previously 
urged  against  the  **  army  land  warrants."  It  was  most 
clwly  a  debt  against  the  Government,  payable  and  paid 
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in  lands,  and  as  the  lands  were  conveyed  to  this  Gov- 
ernment by  all  the  States,  "as  a  common  fund"  <<for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  several  States,  according  to 
their  usual  respective  proportions  in  the  general  charge 
and  expenditures,"  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  how  a 
debt  of  this  character,  assumed  by  this  Government  as 
one  of  the  considerations  of  the  cession  of  the  lands  by 
Virginia,  and  paid  in  the  same  lands,  can  now  be  con- 
sidered a  proper  charge  against  the  common  treasury, 
upon  a  se'ttlement  of  accounts  between  it  and  those 
lands,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  nett  proceeds  now 
in  that  treasury. 

Mr.  W.  said  this  was  a  heavy  item,  amounting  to 
11,719,333  53,  and  he  deeply  regretted  that  he  was  not 
able  to  determine,  and  to  inform  the  Senate,  what  por- 
tion of  this  sum  consisted  of  "  forfeited  land  stock," 
and  what  portion  of  *<  military  scrip,"  because  it  put  it 
out  of  his  power  to  make  a  precise  statement  of  this 
part  of  the  account  in  a  manner  which  he  could  assent 
to  as  accurate  and  just. 

These  remarks,  however,  went  as  far  as  it  was  in  his 
power  to  go,  to  purge  the  statement  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  as  to  the  gross  proceeds  from 
the  public  lands  properly  chargeable  to  the  national 
treasury.  He  would  not  attempt  to  bring  down  a  sum, 
because  the  two  compound  items  in  the  account,  the 
second  and  the  fifth,  in  the  order  he  had  observed  in 
their  examination,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  do 
so  with  accuracy,  and  it  had  been  and  should  be  his  ob- 
ject to  adhere  to  facts,  as  far  as  he  could  possess  him- 
self of  them,  and  when  conjecture  must  be  resorted  to, 
to  yield  all  to  the  friends  of  this  bill. 

In  consequence,  therefore,  of  his  inability  to  separate 
the  improper  from  the  proper  portions  of  these  two 
items,  Mr.  W.  said  he  would  allow  the  whole  of  both  to 
the  lands,  and  present  a  result  stated  upon  that  basis. 
It  will  be  as  follows: 
The   gross  amount  before  given,  as 

stated  by  the  Committee  on  Public 

Lands,  was   -  •  -  -  #64,029,495  61 

Deduct  from  that  amount  the  single 

item  designated  «  Mississippi  stock,"      2,448,789  44 


And  It  will  leave  a  balance  of 


$61,580,707  17 


This  balance  is  larger  than  the  true  gross  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands,  calculated  from  this  statement,  by  the 
whole  amount  included  in  the  second  item,  under  the 
designation  of  *<  army  land  warrants;"  and  in  the  fiflh 
item,  under  the  designation  of  **  military  script"  but  as 
neither  of  these  amounts  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
documents  before  the  Senate,  although  they  are  known 
to  constitute  a  large  majority  of  both  the  items  with 
which  they  are  connected,  amounting  together  to 
$2,703,523  44,  they  will  be  overlooked,  and  the  balance 
last  given,  including  the  <<  army  land  warrants"  and  the 
"  military  scrip,"  will,  for  the  purposes  of  this  argu- 
ment, be  considered  the  correct  amount  of  the  gross 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands. 

Mr.  W.  said  it  followed,  of  course,  that  his  next  duty 
was  to  show  the  amount  of  expenses  properly  charge- 
able against  the  lands,  and  consequently  to  be  deducted 
from  the  gross  proceeds,  as  above  ascertained,  in  order 
tha  the  might  arrive  at  the  "  nett  proceeds"  in  the  treas- 
ury on  the  30(h  of  September  last. 

To  do  this  from  authority,  and  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  carry  conviction  to  the  mind,  he  must  refer  to  two 
reports  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  made  to 
the  Senate  in  obedience  to  calls  for  the  purpose,  or 
rather  to  a  call,  as  the  one  report  was  supplemental  to, 
and  amendatory  of,  the  other.  He  referred  to  Senate 
documents  upon  the  executive  file,  Nos.  65  and  80. 
The  first  in  the  order  of  numbers,  though  the  last  in 
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fact,  made,  showed  that  the  money  paid  from  the 
treasury  on  account  of  the  Cumberland  road  was 
$5,956,024.  The  second,  as  numbered,  ahhough  the 
first  and  principal  report,  to  which  the  former  was  a 
supplement,  showed  the  following^  expenditures  on  ac- 
count of  the  public  lands,  viz: 

1.  For  expenditures  under  the  head  of  the  Indian 
department,  which  Mr.  W.  said  he  understood  to  be  the 
expenses  of  Indian  treaties,  for  the  purchase  of  Indian 
titles  to  the  public  lands,  the  purchase  money  paid  to 
the  Indians  for  those  titles,  the  annuities  in  lieu  of  pur- 
chase money,  the  expense  of  the  removal  and  subsistence 
of  Indians,  and  perhaps  some  other  small  items,  inciden- 
tal to  the  administration  of  our  Indian  affairs,  amounting 
in  all  to  117.541,560  19. 

2.  For  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  by  the  convention 
with  France  of  the  3d  of  April,  1803,  $15,000,000,  and 
the  interest  paid  upon  the  stock  issued  for  the  payment 
of  the  purchase  money,  from  the  time  of  the  issue  until 
its  final  redemption,  $8,529,353  43,  amounting  together 
to  the  sum  of  $23,529,353  43. 

3.  For  the  purchase  of  Florida,  by  the  convention 
with  Spain  of  22d  February,  1819,  $5,000,000,  and  the 
interest  paid  upon  the  stock  issued  for  the  payment  of 
the  purchase  money,  from  the  time  of  the  issue  until  its 
final  redemption,  $1,489,768  66,  amounting  together 
to  $6,489,768  66. 

4.  Payments  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  as  a  part  consid- 
eration for  the  lands  ceded  by  that  State  to  the  United 
States,  including,  in  the  sum  charged,  the  value  of  the 
arms  furnished  to  the  State  under  the  compact  of  ces- 
sion, $1,250,000. 

5.  The  amount  paid  from  the  treasury  to  redeem  that 
portion  of  the  Mississippi  stock  (Yazoo  claims)  which 
was  not  cancelled  by  the  grants  of  land  in  extinguish- 
ment of  the  stock,  as  before  referred  to;  and  here,  Mr. 
W.  said,  was  the  strongest  argument  he  could  desire  to 
show  tlte  propriety  of  the  deduction  he  had  made  of  the 
amount  of  the  Mississippi  stock,  paid  in  lands,  from  the 
gross  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  as  given  by  the  com- 
mittee which  reported  the  bill.  Here  was  a  charge  by 
the  Treasury  against  the  lands  of  $1,832,375  70,  for  so 
much  money  paid  to  redeem  that  portion  of  the  stock 
which  had  not  been  cancelled  by  the  g^ant  of  lands;  and 
one  or  the  other  proposition  must  unavoidably  be  true, 
to  wit:  either  this  charge  by  the  Treasury  against  the 
lands,  on  account  of  the  redemption  of  this  stock,  is 
wrong,  and  ought  not  to  be  made,  or  the  charge  made 
in  the  sUtement  of  the  committee  of  $2,448,789  44, 
against  the  Treasury,  and  in  favor  of  the  lands,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  redemption  of  so  much  of  the  stock  by 
grants  of  land,  must  be  erroneous.  Which  proposition, 
then,  can  be  sustained^  To  determine  this  question,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  inquire  how  this  indebtedness  against 
the  Government  attached,  and  upon  what  consideration 
it  was  incurred.  The  answers  to  these  inquiries  have 
already  been  given. 

The  consideration  to  this  Government  was  the  cession 
of  the  public  lands  by  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  the 
debt  attached  when  this  Government  stipulated,  as  one 
of  the  conditions  of  the  compact  of  cession,  to  indemnify 
the  State  of  Georgia,  to  the  extent  of  these  payments, 
against  the  Tazoo  claimants.  The  Treasury  of  the  na- 
tion received  nothing,  and  should  pay  nothing;  but  the 
claims  grew  out  of  the  lands  ceded;  were  a  part  of  the 
consideration  of  the  cession;  were,  by  this  Government, 
made  payable  out  of  the  lands  ceded;  and  if  money  was 
called  from  the  Treasury  to  cancel  those  claims,  it  was 
so  called  for  and  paid  on  account  of  the  lands,  and 
formed  a  proper  charge  against  them.  Hence  the  pro- 
priety of  the  item  now  under  consideration,  charged  by 
the  Treasury  against  the  lands,  for  the  redemption  of 
•  •  Mississippi  Slock,"  while  the  establishment  of  this 


charge  in  favor  of  the  Treasury,  {»y  the  most  nteii 
and  necessary  consequence,  rejects  the  charge  tpm 
the  Treasury  and  in  favor  of  the  lands,  for  that  poitia 
of  the  stock  paid  in  land,  and  not  in  money  fm  lie 
Treasury. 

6.  The  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  General  LiadOf> 
fice,  amounting  to  $797,748  64,  which  are  paid  froa 
the  Treasury. 

7.  The  salaries  of  the  several  registers  and  retmcfl 
at  the  local  land  offices,  which  are  separate  frasik^ 
commissions  upon  sale.%  and  amount  to  f91,lJ3  3l 
These  salaries  are  paid  from  the  Treasorj. 

8.  The  salaries  of  surveyors  general  anid  thar  Mit 
and  the  expenses  of  commissioners  for  settHnf  ptifde 
land  claims  and  of  surveying  the  lands  claiiDd.  Ik 
Treasury  has  paid  for  these  services  and  expeaies  tk 
sum  of  $860,567  78. 

9.  Payments  on  account  of  the  surveys  of  the  pslfe 
lands  from  the  public  Treasury,  $2,780,630  97. 

This,  Mr.  W.  said,  brought  him  to  the  rtatesierfif 

the  account  between  the  public  Treasury  and tkepib 

lands,  as  follows; 

Charge  against  the  Treawry  the  gross 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  as  be- 
fore settled,     $61,580,70717 

Then  credit  the  Treasury  with  pay- 
ments on  account  of  the  lands  accord- 
ing to  the  items  as  above  settled,  viz: 

Payments  for  the  Cum- 
berland road,  -        -  $5,956,024  00 

Expenses  under  the 
head  of  Indian  de- 
partment,       -        -  17,541,560  19 

Sum  paid  for  Louisiana, 
and  interest,    -        •  23^529,353  4S 

Sum  paid  for  Florida, 


and  interest. 

Sum  paid  to  the  State 
of  Georgia, 

Tazoo  claims  paid  in 
money  at  the  Treas- 
ury, 

Expenses  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Offiee, 

Salaries  of  registers  and 
receivers  of  public 
lands,      ... 

Salaries  of  surveyors 
general,  and  surveys 
and  settlement  of  pri- 
vate land  claims. 

Payments  for  surveys  of 
the  public  lands,     - 


6,489,768  66 
1,250,000  00 

1,832,375  70 
797,748  64 

91,153  39 

860,567  78 
2,780,630  97 


61,129.M:< 


$351.i»« 


This  will  leave,  as  the  whole  **  nett  pro- 
ceeds" of  the  public  lands  in  the 
Treasury,  on  the  30th  day  of  Septem- 
ber last,  the  sum  of - 


It  will  be  seen  that  this  statement  of  the  - 
eludes  from  the  charges  against  the  Treswiy  the  s^g 
item  of  "  Mississippi  stock,"  aroountingto  $3,44^7®  ^ 
and  also  excludes,  upon  the  other  aide,  from  the  cbfp* 
against  the  lands,  the  sum  of  $2,479,049  13,  ^^^ 
ney  received  for  lands  by  the  receivera,  •"<*.**  Pjj 
into  the  Treasury,  but  retained  for  commissoBi «» 
other  expenses  pertaining  to  the  registers*  and  kc*?* 
offices.  Both  these  items  balance  themselrra;  tk«>^ 
being  a  debt  contracted  for  the  lands  and  paid  ^j^ 
and  the  second  money  received  for  the  lawfa,  asdF'|| 
out  for  expenses  on  their  account.  Neither  bsi  brtv| 
any  thing  mlo  the  public  Treasury,  or  taken  asy  ^ 
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froB  it;  and  as  this  statement  Is  between  the  public  Treas- 
orjaod  the  public  lands,  both  items  are  excluded. 

lir.  W.  said  he  found  another  statement  appended  to 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  £fiv- 
is^  as  the  entire  amount  paid  by  purchasers  for  public 
kiids,  #67,578,949  73.  This  exceeds  the  amount  given 
by  tbe  committee  in  the  statements  before  referred  to, 
and  made  the  basis  of  the  preceding  calculation,  by 
13,549,453  12.  It  of  course  embraces  the  $2,479,049  13 
retiined  by  tbe  registers  and  receivers,  and  excluded 
frofli  tbe  forei^oing  statement  of  the  account,  as  not  hav- 
iog  come  into  the  treasury.  This  will  account  for  so 
Wich  of  the  excess  in  this  last  statement,  because  this  is 
ande  op,  not  of  the  money  paid  into  the  treasury  as  pro- 
ceeds of  the  lands,  but  of  all  the  money  paid  by  pur- 
chasers for  public  lands.  There  will  still  remain  an 
excess  of  $1,010,403  99,  for  which  Mr.  W.  said  he  had 
not  been  able  to  account,  as  none  of  the  documents  he 
bad  discovered  gave  any  information  how  this  amount 
was  paid,  or  to  what  uses  the  payments  had  been  ap- 
plied. One  Ihiog,  however,  was  certain.  It  had  not 
come  into  tbe  public  treasury,  because  all  the  state- 
ments, both  Trom  the  committee  and  from  the  Treasury 
Department*  agreed  that  $58,619,523  was  the  whole 
amount  of  money  which  bad  ever  been  received  in  the 
national  treasury  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  up 
to  the  30lh  of  September  last.  That  sum  he  had  taken 
in  his  statement  of  the  proper  charges  against  the  treas- 
ury in  favor  of  the  lands.  It  was  probable,  therefore, 
Uiat  this  excess  had  been  expended  for  the  lands  before 
it  reached  the  treasury,  or  that  its  payment  had  been 
nadr,  not  in  money,  but  in  satisfaction  of  some  descrip- 
tion of  claims  against  the  lands  themselves. 

ir,  then,  he  was  right  in  these  calculations,  the  whole 
**  neit  proceeds"  of  the  public  lands  in  the  treasury,  on 
tbe  30th  day  of  September,  1835,  only  amounted  to 
1351,524  41;  and,  were  the  bill  general  and  applicable 
to  the  whole  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  those  lands  from 
tbe  commencement  of  the  Government  to  that  day,  it 
would  act  upon  and  distribute  among  the  States  but  this 
amount. 

It  was,  however,  his  intention  (Mr.  W.  said)  to  place 
this  view  of  the  subiect  upon  grounds  which  could  not 
be  contradicted,  and,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment, he  would  suppose  he  was  mistaken  in  every  in- 
stance in  which  he  had  attempted  to  correct  tbe  account 
upon  the  one  side  or  the  other,  and  see  how  it  would 
itand,  assuming  the  highest  sum  given  as  the  gross  pro- 
ceeds of  the  lands,  and  deducting  from  that  sum  the 
gross  payments,  shown  by  the  documents  from  the 
Treasury  Department  to  have  been  made  on  account  of 
the  lands. 

The  vhole  sum  paid  by  purchasers  of  public  lands, 
including  the  military  land  warrants,  certificates  of  pub- 
Fic  debt,  Mississippi  stock.  United  States  stock,  forfeited 
land  stock,  militaiy  scrip,  and  all  other  payments  of  eve- 
ry description  whatsoever,  is  given  by  the  committee  at 

$67,578,949  73' 
Tbe  whole  payments  for  account  of  tbe 
land    are  stated,   in  the  two  docu- 
menU  referred  to,  at  -  -       63,608,231  89 

This  mode  of  stating  the  amount  will 
show  a  balance,  as  the  **  nett  pro- 
ceeds" of  the   public  lands  in  the 
treasury  on  the  30th  day  of  Septem- 
ber last,  of  3,970,717  84 
This  result  (Mr.  W.  said)  he  considered  entirely 
erroneous,  as  embracing  an  amount  of  more  than  three 
millions  of  dollars  on  account  of  military  land  warrants^ 
Mississippi  stock,  and  military  scrip,  nut  properly  charge- 
able against  the  treasury.     Yet  it  would  appear  in  the 
sequel,  that  the  position  he  had  taken,  that  the  bill,  in 
^ct,  would  not  distribute  the  <<Dett  proceeds"  of  the 


public  lands  only,  but  also  the  revenues  of  the  treasury 
derived  from  other  sources,  would  not  be  aiTected,  whe- 
ther the  one  statement  or  the  other  of  the  account 
should  be  adopted  as  the  true  statement. 

Hitherto  (Mr.  W.  said)  his  remarks  bad  been  predicated 
upon  tbe  supposition  that  the  bill  was  general  and  appli- 
cable to  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  in  all  past 
years,  and  upon  that  basis  he  trusted  he  had  shown  that 
the  sum  which  remained  in  the  treasury  on  the  30th  of 
September  last,  subject  to  distribution  among  the  States 
according  to  its  provisions,  was  less  than  $400,000,  and 
certainly  less  than  $4,000,000. 

He  would  now  proceed  to  examine  the  bill  as  it  is, 
and  its  practical  effect  upon  the  moneys  in  the  treasury 
on  the  da^  referred  to.  The  bill  is  not  general,  but 
confined  m  its  operation  to  a  specific  number  of  years, 
to  wit:  Its  action  commences  with  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1833,  and  terminates  with  the  termination  of 
the  year  1841,  extending  over  a  period  of  nine  years. 
By  its  language  it  purports  to  distribute  the  '*  nett  pro- 
ceeds*' of  the  money  received  into  the  treasury  from  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  for  those  years.  He  would  not 
attempt  to  give  a  construction  to  the  bill,  but  would  take, 
in  (his  particular,  tbe  practical  construction  given  by  its 
friends.  Most,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  exhibited  to  us 
in  figures,  and  sums  of  money  to  be  divided,  the  whole 
amounts  received  into  the  treasury  from  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands.  They  have  made  no  deductions  for  ex- 
penses beyond  those  made  before  the  money  reaches  the 
public  treasury.  In  holding  up  this  eolden  prize  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  States,  they  have  told  us  nolbing  of  the 
cost  to  the  public  treasury  of  their  acquirement,  or  of  re- 
claiming them  from  the  possession  of  those  natives  whose 
inheritance  they  were,  until  purchased  by  the  moneys 
of  the  nation.  The  bill  is  retrospective  and  prospective. 
The  arguments  in  its  favor  have  depended  mainly,  for  their 
moving  force,  upon  the  sums  received  into  the  treasury 
for  the  years  1833,  1834,  and  1835,  from  the  lands, 
while  the  prospective  arguments  for  the  years  1836, 
1837,  1838,  1839, 1840,  and  1841,  have  received  all  the 
embellishments  of  an  imagination  excited,  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  by  the  contemplation  of  millions,  with  a  familiari- 
ty with  which  the  mind  of  the  industrious  citizen  con- 
templates dollars,  until  .  the  expansioa  of  imaginary 
wealth  has  reached  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  aritli- 
metical  enumeration.  The  picture  thus  drawn  has  not 
been  shaded  by  the  expenses  paid  from  the  common 
treasury  on  account  of  the  public  lands,  while  its  fore- 
ground has  been  fully  and  perspicuously  occupied  by 
the  receipts  into  that  treasury  from  the  exhaustless  re- 
source of  tbe  public  domain. 

Taking  this  picture  as  the  true  practical  construction 
and  operation  of  tbe  bill,  (Mr.  W.  said,)  he  would  en- 
deavor to  impress  upon  the  Senate  its  effect  upon  the 
general  revenues  of  the  country.  From  the  table  ap- 
pended to  tbe  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Public 
Lands,  marked  No.  1,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  receipU 
into  the  treasury  from  the  sales  of  public  lands,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1833  to  the  30th  September, 
1835,  had  been  as  follows: 


In  the  year  1833, 
1834, 
1835,  to  the  30th  Sept. 


$3,967,681  5S 
4,857,600  69 
9,166,590  89 


Making  a  total  of  receipts  during  the 
period  referred  to  of  -  -  $17,991,873  13 

If  the  construction  given  to  tlie  bill  by  its  friends  be 
correct,  this  sum  is  to  be  distributed  immediately  upon 
its  passage«i  Compare  this  amount  with  the  whole  "nett 
proceeds"  of  the  public  lands  in  the  treasury  on  tbe  day 
when  this  account  of  receipts  closes*    The  receiptv  upon 
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which  the  bill  is  intended  to  act  Are»  as 

above  stated,    ....  ^17,991,873  Id 

The  whole  "  nett  proceeds"  or  the  pub- 
lic lands  in  the  treasury,  by  a  com- 
parison of  receipts  and  payments  for 
account  of  the  lands,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Government  to 
the  30th  September  last,  believed 
to  be  more  favorable  to  the  lands 
than  truth  will  warrant,  are  only  $351,524  41 

Thus  showing  that  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  the  bill  will  be  to  distribute 
to  the  States,  of  the  money  in  the 
treasury  on  the  30th  September  last, 
over  and  above  the  whole  nett  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands  then  in  the 


treasury,  a  sum  equal  to 


-  $17,640,348  72 


But  it  may  be  objected  that  this  statement  of  the 
**  nett  proceeds"  of  the  public  lands  is  erroneous,  and 
that  the  sum  above  specified  is  not  the  true  "nett  pro-' 
oeeda"  in  the  treasury  on  the  day  referred  to.  Mr.  W. 
said  it  was  his  anxious  desire  to  avoid  all  questions  as  to 
fiicts,  that  the  results  and  consequences  he  desired  to 
present  might  have  their  fiill  force.  He  would,  there- 
fore, present  the  same  result,  taking  the  amount  of  nett 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  upon  the  day  given,  from 
the  most  favored  calculation  towards  the  lands  which 
could  be  made  from  any  of  the  data  furnished  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands.  The  receipts  for  the  pe- 
riod covered  by  the  bill,  up  to  the  30th  September, 
1835,  as  above  given,  were       -  -  $17,991,873  13 

The  nett  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 

in  the  treasury  on  the  same  day,  by 

the  calculation  moat  fikvorable  to  the 

landsy  were  -  -  -  '        -      3,970,717  84 

This  will  leave  a  balance  of  revenae  to 
be  distributed,  by  the  practical  ope- 
ration of  the  bill,  not  a  part  of  the 
'*  nett  proceeds"  of  the  public  lands, 
but   derived    from    ether   sources^ 


equal  to 


-  #14,021,155  29 


From  this  examination  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
and  of  its  practical  operation,  Mr.  W.  said  he  could  not 
doubt  that  he  had  established  the  proposition  with 
which  he  had  set  out,  viz:  that  the  bill,  should  it  become 
a  law,  would  have  the  effect,  not  to  distribute  the  **  nett 
proceeds"  of  the  public  lands  in  the  treasury  alone,  but 
also  large  amounts  of  the  public  revenues  derived  from 
other  sources.  The  only  question  seemed  to  be,  whe- 
ther the  bill  would  take  from  the  treasury,  of  the  reve- 
nues deposited  there  prior  to  the  30th  of  September, 
1835,  seventeen  or  fourteen  millions  not  derived  from 
the  sales  of  public  lands,  but  from  the  other  revenues 
of  the  country;  and  he  could  not  see  that  the  principle 
involved  would  be  varied,  whether  the  one  amount  or  the 
other  should  prove  to  be  the  true  sum  thui  substracted. 

So  much  for  the  retrospective  action  of  the  bill.  The 
prospective  action  would  now  demand  consideration. 
The  calculations  which  have  preceded,  have  only  brought 
the  account  up  to  the  30th  of  September,  1835.  The  bill, 
upon  its  face,  carries  its  action  six  and  a  quarter  yeark 
beyond  that  time,  to  the  close  of  the  year  1841.*    If  the 

*  The  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Clat,  to  extend 
from  the  1st  January,  1833,  to  the  31st  December,  1837. 
The  Committee  on  Public  Lands  reported  an  amendment 
to  extend  it  to  the  31st  of  December,  1841.  This 
amendment  of  the  committee  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  was  a  part  of  the  bill 


constraction  given  by  the  friends  of  the  bill  to  its  jf^ 
spective  action  is  to  be  the  construction  whicbatofoi- 
em  its  prospective  action  also,  then  the  expensn jod; 
chargeable  upon  the  lands,  with  very  unimpartint  a> 
ceptions,  are,  for  the  six  years  to  come,  to  be  chir^ 
upon  the  other  revenues  of  the  Government,  vhikle 
proceeds  of  the  lands  are  to  be  distributed  totheSntais 
as  they  come  into  the  public  treasury.  In  other  f«^ 
the  "nett  proceeds"  of  the  public  lands  for  each  jor, 
after  paying  the  expenses  justly  and  properiy  cbar|;aiik 
to  them  from  the  gross  proceeds,  are  to  be  disiriilM 
and  a  further  sum,  equal  to  those  expenses,*  denrtd 
from  customs,  or  other  sources  separate  fron  the  )n^ 
is  also  to  be  distributed  in  the  same  manner,  sad  bjtk 
same  ratio. 

Is  not  this,  Mr.  W.  said  he  would  ask,  the  &ir  ope» 
tion  of  this  bill,  which  purports  to  divide  tm^Ae 
SUtes  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  public  lands?  Whit  ft 
ference  can  there  be  whether  the  whole  proceediofik 
public  lands,  which  reach  the  treasury,  are  distribflW 
as  the  bill  proposes,  and  the  expenses  of  the  hB<Ks 
their  purchase,  of  obtaining  possession  of  theni^ndph' 
cing  them  in  a  condition  to  be  sold,  be  made  spenmcM 
charge  upon  the  treasury,  that  the  whole  swhrfAe 
sales  may  be  distributed;  or  whether  thosc«p« 
necessary  and  indispensable  to  acquire  the  ovaenfaipc 
the  lands,  and  to  put  them  in  a  marketable  cooditioo,  k 
paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands,  and  a  pwport* 
of  the  other  revenues,  equal  to  those  expenses,  be  tita 
for  the  distribution  ?  It  would  be  difficult  for  buBM  » 
genuity  to  point  out  a  difference  to  the  tressory,  t»tli 
public  interests  of  this  Government,  to  the  8lit<s»» 
are  to  receive  the  dividends;  and,  hi  his  jnJg*^ 
equally  difficult  to  point  out  any  difference  in  pn»y 
between  this  bill,  having  this  practical  operatio«|iMJ 
bill  upon  its  face  proposing  to  make  the  same  distiibrtia 
of  the  surplus  revenue  generally. 

Mr.  W.  said  it  was  not  his  purpose,  opon  thiij» 
sion,  to  discuss  the  constitutionality  of  this  bill,  or"^ 
distribution  of  the  revenues  of  this  Govemnest  to  w 
respective  SUtes,  but  he  bad  felt  bound  to."^*J 
suggestion  for  the  consideration  and  reflectios  «  ■ 
who  expected  to  support  this  bill,  snd  might hi«ij 
scruples  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  roskesdirffr 
bution  of  the  revenues  generally,  or  of  sny  otherp^ 
tions  of  our  revenue  than  those  derived  from  the  ps* 
lands.  He  must  believe  he  had  shown  that  this  biR,' 
it  should  become  a  law,  and  should  receive  tbecw 
struction  given  to  it  by  its  friends  here,  would  spff* 
to  distribute  millions  from  the  treasury  which cwnv* 
by  an  exhibition  of  facts,  or  any  forsn  of  ^^"^^ 
made  the  "nett  proceeds  of  the  public  Und^  >• 
roust  be  admitted  to  be  the  proceeds  of  reresso* 
rived  from  other  sources. 


when  Mr.  WaioBT  made  his  speech,  ^ubieqw 
the  amendment  was  negatived  by  the  Senate,  i"* 
bill  restored,  in  this  respect,  to  its  original  form. 

♦The  bill  originally  used  the  general  ^^^J^ 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands,"  but,  since  Mr.  Wii«V 
remarks  were  made,  has  been  so  amended  ^[Vl 
stance,  to  adopt  the  construction  he  here  ^j!"'**! 
it  now  provides  that  the  nett  proceeds  "^^^'Jj^T. 
tained  by  deducting  from  the  gross  P'**^]2J 
penses  of  the  General  Land  Office,  of  »>»«?P**^ 
receivers'  offices,  of  surveys,  and  of  the  fife  p^jj^ 
payable  to  the  new  States;  but  propositiwi  «o?J°J 
also  the  purchase  money  paid  to  the  Ind**  w_ 
lands,  annuities  in  lieu  of  purchase  ™<>n«y»^*71 
of  treaties  with  the  Indians  for  the  P""*^J^ 
lands,  and  the  expenses  of  the  remoTsl  of  "Jf iJJJ 
from  the  lands,  were  expressly  rejected  by  «w^ 
votes  of  the  Senate. 
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He  hhd  not  been  able,  from  any  docaroentt  before 
bias  nor  had  time  permitted  htm  4o  obtain  from  the 
proper  department  the  information  necessary  to  deter- 
■fiie  vbat  bad  been  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  public 
hadi  for  the  years  1833,  1834,  and  1835;  but  it  was 
CDoiigfi  for  the  purpose  of  bis  ar^ment  to  know,  and  to 
btfefibowD,  that  until  the  year  1835,  and  until  far  into 
that  year,  the  lands  were,  and  in  all  former  time  had 
been,  heavily  in  debt  to  the  treasury,  even  without  any 
dun  for  interest  upon  the  adirances  made,  beyond  the 
«UM  of  interest  actually  paid  upon  the  stocks  issued  for 
<hc  parphase  of  Louisiana  and  Florida.  There  was  liot, 
therefore,  in  the  treasury,  prior  to  the  latter  part  of 
1835,  any  such  thing  as  "  nett  proceeds"  arising  from 
Ae  ales  of  the  public  lands;  bat  a  deficit  of  gross  pro- 
ceeds to  meet  the  expenses  which  the  treasury  had  in- 
curred on  account  of  the  lands.  To  attempt,  therefore, 
totoke  money  from  the  treasury,  which  came  into  It 
mm  the  lands  before  that  period,  for  the  purpose  of 
diitribation,  will  be  to  attempt  to  take  money  which  is 
lot  there,  which  had  been  expended  before  it  came 
there;  and  if  money  be  so  taken,  it  will  be  money  de- 
rnreil  from  other  sources  of  revenue,  and  not  "nett 
proeeeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands."  It  will  be 
»«itribution,  not  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands,  but  of 
the  revenues  of  the  treasury  generally. 

Mr.  W.  nid  he  proposed,  m  the  second  place,  to  at- 
tonptto  ahow  that  if  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
poWic  lands,  for  the  years  named,  were  taken  from  the 
■Clonal  treasury  and  distributed  to  the  States,  that 
**«wry,  at  the  present  rales  of  the  revenues  from  the 
J«oii»,  could  not  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
Goremment,  and  carry  on  any  system  of  national  de- 
fcooe  more  vigorous  or  expensive  than  that  which  had 
been  pursued  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

To  come  to  a  determination  upon  this  point,  he  had 
«aniined  with  care  the  expenses  of  the  Government 
for  the  last  nineteen  years,  from  1817  to  1835,  both  in- 
chisivei  and,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  he  had  averaged 
^  expenses  of  each  four  years  for  the  first  sixteen 
yesTB  of  the  series,  giving  the  averages,  including  the 
Pfjioenta  towards  the  national  debt,  and  also  exclusive 
wthose  payments.  For  the  years  1833,  1834,  and 
Tk  '  ^®  expenses  of  each  year  are  stated  separately. 
The  results,  discarding  minor  fractions,  are  as  follows: 


Years. 


^»oml8irtol820,  inc. 
^m  1821  to  1824,  inc. 
J^om  1825  to  1828,  inc. 
?rom  1829  to  1832,  inc. 
Expenses  for  1833,  - 
Expenses  for  1834,  - 
Expenses  for  1835,      - 


Average,  ioclud- 

ing  payments  on 

debt. 


30  4-5  millions. 


.10 


21 

23  9 
28  i 

24  i 
24  t 

no  debt. 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Average,  exclu- 
sive of  payments 
on  debt. 


15  J 

11* 
121 

14 

22} 

181 

17* 


millions, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Prom  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  ex- 
penditures from  1817  to  1832,  both  inclusive,  separate 
^m  any  payments  towsrds  the  national  debt,  were 
&bout  thirteen  and  a  half  millions  per  annum,  that  in 
1833  they  appear  to  have  been  increased  more  than 
tight  millions  beyond  those  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
nine  millions  beyond  the  average  of  the  sixteen  previous 
years. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  held  in  his  hand  a  comparative  sUte- 
nent  between  the  expenses  of  the  years  1833  and  1834, 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  showing  whence  arose  the 
great  difference  of  94,000,000  between  the  expendi- 
turesi  exclusire  of  payments  upon  the  debt,  in  those  two 


years.  The  analysis  was  long  and  tedious,  and  he  bad 
already  wearied  the  patience  of  the  Senate  with  too 
many  figures  and  arithmetical  calculations  to  trouble 
tfiem  with  this  statement.  He  would  .merely  remark 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  In- 
dian war,  known  as  the  Black  Hawk  war,  were  paid  in 
1833;  that  the  Hmountpaid  for  pensions  in  1833  exceed- 
ed the  same  payments  in  the  following  year  by  more' 
than  $1,200,000,  arising,  as  he  presumed,  from  the  fiict 
that  the  pension  biw  of  1832  would  be  likely  to  call 
heavily  for  payments  in  1833,  not  only  for  the  accruing 
pensions  of  the  year,  but  for  arrears  back  to  the  date 
prescribed  in  the  act;  that  the  expenses  of  Indian  treaties 
were  #1,000,000  in  1833  more  than  in  1834;  and  that  the 
indemnities  from  Denmark,  amounting  to  #600,000, 
passed  through  the  treasury  in  1833,  and  were  paid  to 
the  claimants,  and,  therefore,  appear  to  swell  the  ex- 
penses of  the  year  to  that  extent,  although  the  Govern- 
ment had,  at  no  time,  any  interest  whatsoever  in  the 
money  received  and  disbursed.  There  are  various 
other  items  of  expenditure,  which  varied,  some  the  one 
way  and  some  the  other,  in  the  comparison  between  the 
two  years,  but  the  four  above  named,  and  the  large 
amount  of  duties  refunded  in  1833,  $600,000  beyond 
the  amount  in  1834^  in  consequence  of  the  conflict  of  the 
various  tariff  acts,  constitute  the  most  prominent  and 
important  causes  of  the  very  great  increase  in  the  ap- 
parent expenses  of  the  former  year. 

The  expenses  for  1834  and  1835  had  averaged  about 
eighteen  millions,  exclusive  of  any  payments  towards  the 
national  debt.  This  would  be  seen  to  be  a  diminution 
from  the  expenses  of  1833  of  about  four  millions, 
and  an  increase  of  from  three  to  four  millions  be- 
yond the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  years  mentioned 
prior  to  1833.  He  would  not  attempt  to  account  for 
this  increase,  any  further  than  to  remark  that  appropri- 
ations by  Congress  had  been,  most  palpably,  becoming 
more  liberal,  if  not  extravagant,  since  the  national  debt 
was  apparently  rapidly  approaching  its  final  extinction, 
and  the  treasury  remained  full  to  a  fault  It  was  not  the 
private  claims  and  private  applications  alone  which  met 
with  an  easy  success  unknown  in  former  legislation,  but- 
public  and  permanent  appropriations  were  increased  and 
increasing.  He  would  instance  the  munificent  appro- 
priations for  this  District,  the  late  pension  laws,  the  in- 
crease of  the  pay  of  the  navy,  and  many  similar  laws,  of 
the  last  few  years.  These  instances  were,  by  no  means, 
particularized  as  wrong  in  themselves,  or  censurable  in- 
our  national  legislation.  No  opinion  upon  the  measures 
are  called  for,  or  intended  to  be  expressed,  but  the  laws 
are  referred  to  as  prominent  instances  of  the  character 
of  our  late  acU,  carrying  with  them,  from  necessity,  a 
material  increase  of  the  ordinary  annual  expenses  of  the 
Government.  From  causes  of  this  character,  our  ordi- 
nary expenses,  for  the  last  two  years,  have  averaged 
about  eighteen  millions,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  not  one  cent  was  appropriated  to  the  fortifica- 
tions for  the  last  year.  What,  then,  can  be  fairly  as- 
sumed as  the  amount  of  our  ordinary  expenses  for  the 
future?  Will  any  one  believe  that  they  can  fall  far  short 
of  the  average  of  the  last  two  years?  Must  they  not  va- 
ry, according  to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  different 
years,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  millions?  Mr.  W.  said 
his  examinations  had  satisfied  him  that  they  must,  and 
that  seventeen  millions  was  as  low  an  average  as  should 
be  contemplated,  especially  when  we  were  inquiring  as 
to  supplies  for  the  common  treasury.  He  believed  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  expenses  of  past  years,  and  of 
the  several  laws  of  a  late  date,  making  permanent  ap- 
propriations, would  bring  the  mind  or  each  Senator  to 
the  same  conclusion  to  which  his  had  been  brought  by 
the  investigations  to  which  he  had  referred. 

Having  thus  settled,  as  far  as  that  could  be  don«  ^* 
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analogy  and  experience,  the  amount  required  for  the 
ordinary  ezpensea  of  the  Government,  Mr.  W.  aaid  it 
now  became  his  duty  to  compare  that  amount  with  the 
revenue  from  customs,  to  enable  the  Senate  to  form  a 
judgment  upon  the  aoundnessor  unsoundness  of  the  prop- 
osition he  had  laid  down.  This  he  had  done  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  he  had  examined  and  presented  the  ex- 
penditures, and  for  the  same  yearn,  and  he  would  give 
to  the  Senate,  in  as  concise  a  form  as  possible,  the  results 
presented  by  the  documents.  To  make  the  comparison 
more  simple  and  perfect,  and  to  give  it  less  of  the  dry 
detail  of  Bgures,  he  had  in  this  comparison,  as  in  the 
statement  of  the  expenses,  grouped  periods  of  four 
years  for  the  first  sixteen  years  of  the  examination,  and 
would  present  separately  each  of  the  last  three  vears. 
In  this  way  the  two  statements  might  be  compared  with 
each  other  with  convenience,  and  without  possession  of 
the  mass  of  calculations  which  led  to  the  results.  The 
comparison  follows: 


Average 

Average 

Deficit  of 

Excess  of 

Years. 

gross  ex- 
p'ditures. 

revenue 
from 

customs 
to  meet 

customs 
over  ex- 

customs. 

expenses. 

p'ditures. 

For  the  years 

Millions. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

18irtol820 

30  4I5 

19} 

lOi 

1821  to  1824 

21 

16  840 

4i 

1825  to  1828 

23  9-10 

214 

2t      . 

1829  to  1832 

28} 

24i 

4i 

1833 

24i 

29 

** 

1834 

24t 

16i 

81 

1835 

m 

19| 

n 

The  furegfoing  comparison,  Mr.  W.  said,  afforded  the 
ground  for  several  most  useful  inferences  in  relation  to 
the  former  policy  and  practices  of  this  Government. 
Some  of  those  inferences  he  must  bring  to  the  notice 
Df  the  Senate  and  the  country,  as  he  thought  they  would 
be  useful  in  all  time  to  come. 

The  first  which  he  would  draw  was,  that  in  the  nine- 
teen years  last  preceding  the  present,  the  revenue  from 
customs  had  exceeded  the  expenses  of  the  Government 
in  but  two  years,  and  those  two  were  years  when  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  occasioned  either  by  our  own  legis- 
lation, or  by  the  condition  of  our  foreign  relations,  most 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  the  excesses  of  revenue  from 
this  source.  The  first  was  the  year  1833,  when  the 
greatest  excess  appeared.  The  high  tariff  of  1828  ceas- 
ed its  operation  on  the  3d  of  March  in  that  year,  but 
the  long  credits  allowed  under  that  act  necessarily  ex- 
tended the  collections  of  the  customs  which  accrued  un- 
der it  over  the  whole  of  that  year.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  tariff*  act  of  18S3,  known  as  the  compromise  act, 
was  passed,  and  commenced  its  operation  on  the  same 
day  on  which  the  act  of  1828  ceased  to  operate.  This 
compromise  act  introduced  the  system  of  short  credits 
and  cash  duties,  now  a  part  of  our  commercial  policy. 
From  this  state  of  facts  every  one  must  see  that,  during 
the  last  three  quarters  of  the  year  1833,  double  collec- 
tions of  the  revenue  from  customs  must  be  constantly 
making;  first,  the  revenue  upon  the  importations  of  1832 
and  the  first  qusrter  of  1833,  thrown  into  the  last  three 
quarters  of  1833  by  the  long  credits  allowed  under  the 
tariff*  act  of  1828;  and,  secondly,  the  revenue  upon  the 
importations  of  1833,  so  far  as  the  cash  duties  and  short 
credits  prescribed  by  the  compromise  act  made  the  du- 
ties upon  those  importations  payable  within  that  year. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  revenue  from  customs  in  that  sin- 
gle year  exceeded  twenty-nine' millions  of  dollars,  and 
that  without  any  thing  unusual  or  extraordinary  to  affect 


the  course  of  trade,  or  give  to  the  importation  or  datia- 
able  goods  an  unnatural  increase. 

Mr.  W.  said  it  ought  further  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
g^eat  excess  of  the  revenue  from  customs  over  the  giuH 
expenditures  of  this  year,  notwithstanding  the  causes  he 
bad  mentioned  which  conspired  so  vastly  to  increase  the 
collections  of  revenue  from  this  source,  was  to  be  sic- 
counted  for  in  the  fact  that  the  payments  towards  tlie 
public  debt,  during  th£  year  1833,  were  very  tnflin|f  in 
amount,  and  far  less  than  in  any  one  of  the  sixteen  years 
which  had  preceded  it.     The  excess,  therefore,  ws»  a 
result  not  only  necessary  but  natural.     Great  siccu muta- 
tion from  peculiar  causes  on  the  one  side,  and  an  almost 
entire  failure  to  make  payments  upon  our  debt,  from 
causes  equally  peculiar,  but  to  which  he  would  not  now 
allude,  on  the  other,  could  not  fall  to  produce  an  appa- 
rent excess  of  revenue.     If,  however,  gentlemen  would 
take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  receipts  and  payment^ 
and  the  revenue  from  customs  of  this  with  the  next  suc- 
ceeding yesr,  they  would  require  no  further  explana- 
tion of  the  excess  from  customs  in  1833.    The  accounis 
of  1834  will  show  that  heavy  payments  were  made  du- 
ring that  year  upon  the  national  debt;  indeed,  that  the 
balance  of  that  debt,  with  exceptions  wholly  unimpor- 
tant, was  entirely  paid  off*  and  discharged;  and  that  the 
revenue  from  customs  fell  down  to  less  than  sixteen  and 
a  quarter  millions,  and  left  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue 
from  this  source,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  year,  of 
more  than  eight  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars. 

The  next  year,  and  the  only  other  one  which  presents 
an  excess  of  the  revenue  from  customs  over  the  expend- 
itures, is  1835.     In  reference  to  the  small  excess  of  this 
year  of  one  and  a  half  millions,  two  considerations  only 
need  be  suggested.     The  first  is,  that  the  peculiar  atate 
of  our  relations  with  France  during  the  last  year,   and. 
especially  during  the  last  quarter  of  that  year,  gave  Just 
alarm  to  the  commercial  men  of  the  country  that  dis- 
turbances might  grow  out  of  thdse  relations,  and  that 
interruptions  might  be  experienced  in  our  commercial 
relations,  growing  out  of  these  disturbances.     Hence 
they  were  uiduced,  towards  the  close  of  that  year,   to 
increase  their  importations  to  an  almost  unexampled 
extent.     This  single  consideration  is  believed  to  have 
swelled  the  amount  of  revenue  from  customs,  during  the 
last  year,  much  beyond  the  whole  amount  of  the  excess 
which  appears.     The  second  consideration  referred  to 
is,  that  the  ordinary  appropriation  bill  for  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  country  failed  to  pass  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  during  our  last  session,  and,  therefore,  the 
expenses  of  1835  were  diminished  by  the  usual  amount 
of  appropriations  for  those  objects.   Had  that  bill  passed 
in  the  shape  insisted  upon  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, all  know  that  the  expenses  of  the  year  would  have 
been  increased  much  beyond  the  excess  of  the  revenue 
from  customs;  and  Mr.  W.  said  he  believed,  had  the  bill 
passed  as  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  that  excess  would 
have  been  more  than  consumed  by  the  expenditures  it 
would  have  authorized. 

After  these  considerations,  he  could  not  believe  that 
the  excesses  in  the  revenue  from  custonts,  over  the  ex- 
penditures for  the  years  1833  and  1835,  would  be  relied 
upon  any  where,  or  by  any  one,  as  evidence  that  the 
revenues  from  that  source  were  more  than  equal  to  our 
current  expenses. 

The  next  inference  he  would  draw  from  this  compar- 
ison between  the  revenue  from  customs  and  the  expen- 
ses of  the  Government  was,  that  Congress  had  not,  as 
has  been  oAen  and  broadly  alleged,  imposed  duties  with- 
out regard  to  revenue,  or  to  the  wants  and  liabilities  of 
the  Government.  A  very  few  suggestions,  he  thought, 
would  make  this  position  clear  and  indisputable. 

From  the  existence  of  the  Government  until  tlie  year 
1835>  we  bad  been  in  debt,  and  any  amount  of  revenuei 
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ooQe  from  what  source  it  mif^^ht,  af^er  paying  the  ordi- 
narj  appropriations,  would  be  absorbed  in  payments 
upon  that  debt.  Hence,  duties  had  been  imposed  be- 
yond the  calls  growing  out  of  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  Gorernroent,  and  the  surplus  of  revenue  had  been 
applied  to  the  debt  of  the  nation.  As  peculiar  interests 
^d,  at  certain  periodft,  favored  an  increase  of  duties 
spofi  imporla»  the  rates  of  duty  may  have  gone,  and  at 
one  period  unquestionably  did  go,  to  an  excessive  height; 
but  the  revenues  consequent  upon  this  mistaken  policy 
diminished  the  more  rapidly  the  common  debt,  and 
thus  hastened  the  time  when  high  duties  could  find  no 
lavor,  or  even  apology,  with  the  people  or  with  Con- 


^lark  the  sequel.  The  national  debt  was  diminished 
with  a  rapidity  theretofore  unprecedented,  during  the 
years  1829,  1830,  and  1831,  and  it  became  apparent,  not 
o«ly  to  every  statesman,  but  to  the  whole  country,  that 
the  period  of  its  final  extinction  was  near  at  hand.  What 
was  the  course  of  the  national  Legislature?  Immediate- 
ly to  revise  and  reduce  the  tariff.  The  very  protracted 
aeasion  of  Congress  of  1831-'3  is  not  more  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  all  than  is  the  fact  that  a  readjustment  of 
the  rates  of  duty  upon  imports,  and  a  consequent  reduc- 
tion of  the  revenue  from  customs,  was  the  principal  if 
not  the  sole  cause  of  the  unusual  length  of  that  session. 
The  result  was  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1832,  to 
take  effect  on  the  4th  of  March,  1833.  Such,  however, 
was  the  feeling  of  the  country,  that  further  legislation 
in  the  session  of  1832-'3  was  demanded  of  Congress, 
and  the  compromise  act  arrested  and  qualified  the  act  of 
1832,  and  provided  for  further  and  graduated  reduc- 
tions,  under  the  distinct  understanding  that,  upon  the 
final  payment  of  the  national  debt,  the  public  revenues 
were  to  be  reduced  to  the  economical  wants  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  reduction  was  made  as  rapid  as  it  was 
wpposed  the  important  interests  connected  with  the 
subject  would  permit,  while  all  expected  thkt  no  very 
considerable  accumulation  in  the  treasury  would  be  ex- 
perienced under  the  operation  of  the  law  of  1833.  It 
will  hereafter  be  shown  that  these  anticipations  were 
entirely  reasonable,  and  that  their  disappointment  has 

Sroceeded  from  the  unprecedented  sales  of  the  public 
Lnds  within  the  last  few  years,  and  mostly  within  the 
last  and  the  present  year,  and  from  no  other  cause  of 
sufficient  importance  to  deserve  a  notice  in  this  view  of 
the  subject.  These  facts  he  held  to  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  legislation  of  Congress,  in  regard  to  the  rev- 
enue from  customs,  had  been  with  peculiar  reference 
to  the  wants  of  the  public  treasury,  and  had  been  in- 
tended to  be  measured  by  those  wants. 

The  remaining  inference  from  the  comparison  refer- 
red to  is,  that  the  revenue  from  customs  is  not,  as  at 
present  regulated,  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government,  and  is  not  suffi- 
cient, unaided  by  the  revenues  from  the  public  lands,  to 
authorize  any  extraordinary  appropriations  for  public 
defences  of  any  description,  naval  or  military. 

The  revenue  from  customs  for  the  year  1834  has 
been  shown  to  have  been  16^  millions,  and  that  for 
1835,  19|  millions,  while  the  average  expenditures  of 
the  Government  for  the  same  two  years,  separate  from 
any  payments  upon  the  national  debt,  are  proved  to 
have  been  more  than  18  millions;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
repetition  that  in  the  expenditures  of  1835  is  not  in- 
cluded any  thing  for  the  fortifications  of  the  country,  as 
the  fortification  bill  of  that  year  was  lost  between  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress. 

It  has  further  been  attempted  to  be  shown  that  the 
average  annual  expenditures  of  the  Government,  sepa- 
rate from  any  extraordinary  appropriations  for  the  pub- 
lic defence,  cannot  for  the  future  be  estimated  at  a  less 
luro  than  17  millions  of  dollars.   Compare,  then,  the  rev- 


enue from  customs  for  the  years  1834  and  1835,  when 
the  compromise  bill  fully  regulated  that  revenue,  with 
this  estimate  of  expenditure,  and  see  the  result.  The 
average  of  the  revenue  from  that  source  for  the  two 
yean  is  17  4-5  millions  while  it  Is  shown  that  that  reve- 
nue for  1835  was  increased,  by  the  apprehensions  of  a 
French  war,  from  one  to  three  millions.  This  will  re- 
duce the  average  of  the  two  years,  placing  them  upon 
the  basis  of  ordinary  and  uninterrupted  commercial  in- 
tercourse, below  the  estimate  for  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  Government. 

Connect  with  this  view  another  important  considera- 
tion growing  out  of  the  compromise  act,  which  is,  that 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  a  reduction 
in  the  rates  of  duty  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  existing 
rates  took  effect,  which,  by  the  lowest  estimates,  will 
reduce  the  revenue  from  customs  a  full  million.  Take, 
then,  the  year  of  excessive  importations  of  1835  as  the 
rule,  and  the  revenue  from  customs  will  exceed  the 
amount  estimated  as  required  for  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  Government  by  a  sum  too  small  to  be  made  the' 
dependence  for  any  extraordinary  appropriations.  This 
inference,  then,  is  fully  sustained;  and  the  revenue  from 
customs  at  the  present  time  is  shown  to  be  no  more  than 
equal  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government. 

But  the  bill  under  consideration  is  prospective,  and 
reaches  forward  in  its  action  to  the  close  of  the  year  1841. 
During  this  period,  its  construction,  as  given  by  its 
friends,  charges  the  whole  expenses  of  the  land  system 
upon  the  Treasury.  It  becomes  important,  therefore,  to 
inquire  what  those  expenses  are,  and  probably  may  be. 
The  mere  expenses  of  the  present  system  of  sales  will  be 
omitted,  and  those  of  a  more  material  character  examin- 
ed. What,  then,  are  those  expenses  annually^  The 
amount  of  money  proposed  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
bill  making  the  regular  annual  Indian  appropriations  for 
the  present  year  is  $573,000,  and  the  appropriations 
provided  for  in  it,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of 
the  bill,  are  in  their  character  permanent,  for  a  longer 
period  than  the  prospective  operation  of  this  bill.  The 
principal  items  are  the  payment  of  annuities,  the  support 
of  farmers  and  mechanics,  and  other  provisions  stipula- 
ted by  existing  treaties  to  be  made  for  the  various  Indian 
tribes.  Nothing  is  included  in  this  appropriation  bill 
for  the  expenses  of  additional  Indian  treaties,  for  the  re- 
moval of  Indians,  or  for  any  other  new  expenditure  un- 
der the  head  of  the  Indian  department. 

The  expenses,  therefore,  of  the  purchase  money  to 
be  paid  to  the  Indians  for  lands,  of  the  annuities  stipula- 
ted by  future  treaties,  of  the  making  of  such  treaties,  of 
the  removal  of  the  Indians  from  the  lands  purchased  un- 
der them,  and  of  all  other  things  incident  to  our  Indian 
affairs,  and  to  the  perfection  of  title  and  possession  to 
the  lands  in  the  Government,  remain  to  be  provided  for 
from  revenues  other  than  those  derived  from  the  lands 
on  account  of  which  the  expenses  are  incurred.  Our 
present  policy  is  to  expedite,  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
our  power,  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  title  to  all  the  lands 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  removal  of  the  Indians 
west  of  that  river.  In  pursuance  of  that  policy,  we  are 
constantly  making  new  purchases  and  new  treaties,  and 
the  expenses  of  holding  Indian  treaties,  and  for  the  pur- 
chase money  of  new  lands,  are  constantly  and  rapidly 
increasing.  The  expenses  of  the  removal  of  the  Indians 
from  the  lands,  and  of  their  subsistence  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, are  necessarily  increasing  in  the  same  ratio;  and 
if  these  accumulated  expenses  are  to  be  cast  upon  the 
Treasury,  while  the  revenues  from  the  sales  of  lands  are 
to  be  subtracted  from  it,  the  consideration  becomes  one 
of  serious  import,  whether  the  revenue  from  the  customs, 
the  only  source  of  revenue  remaining,  when  that  from 
the  lands  shall  be  taken  away,  will  sustain  the  Treasury 
against  these  accumulated  calls,  and  how  far  this  source 
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of  revenue  will  bear  the  reduction  provided  for  by  the 
compromise  act,  and  still  supply  the  Treasury. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  a  reduction  often  per  cent, 
in  the  revenue  from  customs  took  effect,  by  the  provi- 
sions of  that  act,  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  year; 
that  a  further  similar  reduction  is  to  take  place  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  1838{  that  a  still  further  reduction 
of  ten  per  cent,  is  to  take  place  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, in  the  year  1840|  and  that,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1841,  every  rate  of  duty  then  above  twenty  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  is  to  be  reduced  to  that  rate,  without  regard  to 
the  amount  of  reduction.  Mr.  W.  said  he  believed  it 
was  conceded  on  all  bands  that  this  last  reduction  alone 
would  diminish  the  revenue  from  customs  full  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  beyond  the  intermediate  and  graduated 
reductions  periodically  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  was  aware  he  should  be  answered  that, 
after  the  year  1841,  the  revenue  from  the  lands  was,  by 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  under  discussion,  to  be  restored 
to  the  Treasury.  This  answer  was  specious  and  plau- 
sible; but  was  it  efficient  and  solid?  Look  at  the  com- 
parison which  had  been  made  between  the  revenue  from 
cuatoma  and  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  as  both 
were  shown  to  e^cist  at  the  present  time.  The  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  revenue,  if  any  thing,  was  too 
trifling  to  be  made  matter  of  account,  while  nothing  was 
allowed  for  extraordinary  appropriations  for  the  de- 
fences of  the  country.  Allow,  then,  for  the  reduction 
of  10  per  cent,  in  that  revenue  for  the  present  and  the 
next  year,  and  it  will  not  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  at 
their  present  rates.  Carry  on  the  calculation  until  you 
reach  two  further  similar  reductions,  and  where  is  the 
Treasury  to  look  for  the  means  to  answer  the  ordinary 
calls  upon  it?  From  whence  are  to  be  drawn  the  mo- 
neys to  extend  and  complete  our  navy,  to  fortify  our 
commercial  towns,  to  defend  our  extensive  coaat,  to 
garrison  our  Indian  frontier,  to  arm  our  militia,  and  to 
perfect  our  other  works  of  national  defence  projected 
and  proposed  by  the  executive  departments  of  the 
Government?  Could  he  be  wrong  in  saying  that  the 
means  for  these  expenditures  would  be  wanting,  and 
that  these  raloablie  and  most  essential  national  objects 
could  not  be  accomplished,  in  caae  thia  bill  should  be- 
come a  law,  and  this  branch  of  the  public  revenue 
should  be  diverted  from  the  legitimate  uses  of  the  public 
Treasury? 

To  illustrate  and  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  sound- 
ness of  this  position,  Mr.  W.  said  be  would  review,  in 
the  most  condensed  manner  possible,  the  revenue  de- 
rived to  the  Treasury  from  the  public  lands,  for  the 
series  of  years  covered  by  his  former  examinations,  in 
reference  to  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  and  the 
revenues  from  customs.  The  statement  had  been  de- 
rived from  the  Treasury  Department,  and  was  authentic. 
It  was  ss  follows: 

Receipts  into  the  Treasury  from  the  sales  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  for  the  year  1817  11,991,226  00 
Do  do  1818  2,606,364  00 
Do  do  1819  3,274,422  00 
Do  do  1820  1,635,871  00 
Do  do  1821  1,212,966  00 
Do  do  1822  1,803,581  00 
Do  do  1823  916,523  00 
Tio  do  1824  984,418  00 
Do  do  1825  1,216,090  00 
Do  do  1826  1,393,785  00 
Do  do  1827  1,495,845  00 
Do  do  1828  1,018,308  00 
Do  do  1829  1,517,175  00 
Do  do  1830  2,329,356  00 
Do  do  1831  3,210,815  00 
I>o  do  1832  2,623,381  00 
I>o             do              1833          3,067,682  00 


Receipts  into  the  Treasury  from  the  sales  of  the  pub- 
lic Unds  for  the  year  1834        $4,887,600  OO 
Do              do.            1835        14,757»600  OO 
A  slight  examination  of  this  statement  will  showr  the 
fluctuations  in  the  sales  of  the  public  lands.     The  period 
embraced  by  the  statement  commences  as  the  country 
was  emerging  from  the  embarrassments  and  dermn^e- 
ments  in  its  pecuniary  affairs  growing  out  of  the  then 
late  war  with  Great  Britain.     In  1817,  the  receipts  into 
the  treasury  were  a  trifle  short  of  two  millions;  in  1818^ 
more  than  two  and  a  half  millions;  and  in  1819,  more 
than  three  millions.    From  this  time  to  the  year  1829» 
a  term  of  ten  years,  the  receipts  from  this  source  did 
not,  in  any  one  year,   exceed,   by  any  considerable 
amount,  one  million  and  a  half,  and  in  two  of  the  years 
fell  short  of  one  million.    In  the  year  1830,  they  rose  to 
two  and  a  quarter  millions;  in  1831,  to  about  three  and 
a  quarter!  and  in  1832,  fell  back  to  about  two  and  a  half 
millions.      With  the  year  1833  commenced  the  great 
Increase  of  sales  which  have  caused  the  principal  accu- 
mulation of  money  in   the  treasury  at  this  moment. 
During  that  year,  the  receipts  into  the  treasury  from  the 
sales  of  lands  were  3i  millions,  in  1834,  4}  roillionsy  and 
in  1835,  14  milUons{  almost  ten  millions  beyond   the 
receipt  of  any  former  year;  a  nett  increase^  in  a  aing^le 
year,  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  whole  receipts  of 
the  most  extravagant  year  which  had  preceded  it. 

Who,  Mr.  W.  said  he  must  ask,  could  expect  a  con- 
tinuance of  aales  at  this  rate  for  any  length  of  time? 
Who  were  the  purchasers  who  had  paid  these  immense 
amounts  for  the  public  domain  in  a  single  year?     Set- 
tlers, actual  settlers?    No,  sir,  speculators}  men  who 
have  purchased  to  sell  to  settlers^  men  who,  before  the 
present  year  shall  close,  will  come  into  the  market  in 
competition  with  this  Government,  and  take  from  it  its 
customers.    What  lands,  Mr.  President,  do  these  men 
purchase^    Tour  y^ry  best  and  choicest  lands.     They 
purchase  for  speculation,  and  every  consideration  of  in- 
ducement to  the  settler  is  fully  regarded  in  their  pur- 
chases: location,   advantages  of   navigation,   of  water 
power,  and  of  timber,  are  no  less  carefully  secured  than 
first  qualities  of  soil.    The  Government  sells  lands  for 
cash  in  advance  only,  and  these  purchasers  will  sell  upon 
credit.     How  long  will  it  be,  with  these  advantages^ 
before   they  will  draw  the   emigration  from  the  land 
offices  of  the  Government  to  theirs,  and  take  the  naarket 
from  us?    Once  taken  away,  it  is  impossible  that  we  can 
recover  it  until  these  lands,  purchased  upon  speculation* 
are  fully  settled,  as  we  cannot  hope  to  induce  settlers  to 
purchase  inferior  lands  and  pay  the  money  in  advance* 
while  superior  lands  are  offered  to  them  upon  credit. 
What,  then,  are  we  to  expect  from  our  revenue  from 
the  public  lands,  as  soon  as  the  present  fever  for  speco* 
lation  in  them  shall  subside?    Can  we  hope  that  those 
revenues,  postponed  until  the  year  1841,  will  compen- 
sate for  the  then  reduced  rates  of  the  revenues  frcMn 
customs,  and  thus  aflTord  to  the   public  treasury  the 
means  to  meet  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  calls  upon 
it?    Mr.  W.  said  it  seemed  to  him  most  clear,  that  if 
the  revenues  from  the  public  lands  were  diverted  from 
the  treasury  for  the  period  proposed  by  the  bill,  and 
the  revenuea  from  customs  were  reduced,  as  by  the 
operation  of  tlie  existing  laws  they  must  be  reduced, 
both  sources  together  would  not,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  year  1841,  be  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  public 
treasury. 

That  our  country  was  rapidly  increasing  in  population 
and  extent,  and  consequently  and  proportionably  in  its 
ordinary  expenditures,  must  be  apparent  to  all  1  and  that, 
with  a  fixed  tariff,  the  revenue  from  customs  might  be 
expected  to  increase  with  the  increase  of  expenses^ 
would  be  equally  apparent^  but  when  our  ratea  of  duty 
upon  imports  were  diminishing  at  arate  per  cent,  greater 
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thio  the  increase  of  our  population  and  business,  the 
dq>endence  for  means  to  supply  the  treasury  upon  that 
lource  of  revenue  must  be  destroyed,  unless  the  revenues 
from  it  could  now  be  shown  very  far  to  exceed  the  pres- 
ent wants  of  that  treasury.  This  had  not,  only  not  been 
ihovn,  but  he  trusted  the  cotnparijsons  he  had  made 
between  the  revenues  from  customs  and  the  expenses 
of  the  Government,  for  the  last  nineteen  years,  and 
iBore  especially  for  the  last  two  years,  had  clearly 
ibown  the  reverse,  and  had  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Senate  that  the  present  revenues  from  the 
custocBS  were  no  more  than  equal  to  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses .of  the  Government,  without  any  extraordinary 
appropriations  for  any  purposes  whatsoever.  Mr.  W. 
aid  be  felt  bound  to  notice,  in  this  place,  that  the 
revenues  from  the  lands  were,  in  this  sense,  a  much 
more  calculable  dependence  for  the  treasury  than  tliose 
from  the  customs^  T!ie  receipts  and  expenditures  from 
the  former,  the  value  of  the  lands  being  fixed  by  law, 
nught  be  safely  assumed  to  be  regulated  and  graduated 
by  the  increase  of  population  and  business  of  the  country, 
while  the  rates  of  duty  which  were  to  graduate  the 
bite?  were  periodically  undergoing  so  rapid  a  reduction, 
•od  the  free  articles  were  increasing  so  vastly  upon  the 
dutiable  articles  io  our  importations,  that  very  little  cer- 
Uihly  could  be  anticipated  in  calculations  of  the  amount 
of  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  latter  source.  lie 
would  give  the  Senate  the  amount  of  free  articles  im- 
ported for  the  last  four  years,  to  show  the  immense 
changes  which  the  present  revenue  laws  had  produced 
in  our  trade  in  reference  to  the  revenues  from  customs: 
In  the  year  1832,  tlie  importation  of  arti- 

cU»  free  of  duly  amounted  to  -    $14, 249,453 

In  the  year  1833,  do.  do.  32,447,950 

In  the  year  1834,  do.  do.  68,393, 180 

In  the  year  1835,  do.  do.  77,443,236 

from  this  comparison  it  is  seen  that  this  description  of 
importations  has  almost  doubled,  in  each  successive 
y«ar,  since  the  passage  of  the  UrifF  act  of  1832;  and 
that,  during  the  last  two  years,  the  value  of  the  importa- 
iHios  free  of  duty  have  been  more  than  four  times  the 
value  of  the  same  articles  imported  in  the  two  preceding 
yean,  and  have  come  to  exceed  the  whole  value  of 
dutuible  importations. 

Take  away,  then,  from  the  public  treasury  the  reve- 
iraes  received  into  it  from  the  public  lands,  and,  Mr. 
W.  asked,  who  could  tell  how  soon  it  would  want  means 
to  meet  the  demands  upon  it?     He  called  upon  gentle- 
men, and  especially  upon  the  parties  to  the  compromise 
ict,  to  give  their  careful  attention  to  this  part  of  the  ar- 
gument.    If  revenue  should  be  wanted,  did  those  gen- 
tlemen doubt  what  course  would  be  taken  by  Congress 
toraiaeil^  Did  they  doubt  tliat  resort  would  be  instantly 
^de  to  an  increase  of  the  rates  of  duty  upon  imports? 
Wasany  one  wildenoughtosuppose  that  a  direct  tax  would 
be  resorted  to  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  revenues, 
w  that  loans  would  be  made  upon  the  credit  of  the 
^ernment,  and  a  new  national  debt  be  created  for  this 
IMirpost?    He  was  sure  no  one  who  heard  him  could  an- 
ticipate eitlier  of  the  last-mentioned  modes  of  supplying 
the  treasury;  and  an  increase  of  the  indirect  taxation, 
°y  &n  increase  of  the  customs,  was  the  only  remaining 
measure  within  the  power  of  Congress.     He  must  fur- 
ther caution  gentlemen  to  remember  that  this  was  a 
mode  of  raising  revenue  not  likely  to  be  unpopular  with 
*^5'T^  ^fge  section,  if  not  an  entire  majority,  of  tiie 
Union.    lie  made  this  reference  to  peculiar  local  inter- 
^  not  with  pleasure,  but  with  deep  reluctance,  and 
he  could  nut  be  induced  to  do  it  from  any  other  than  a 
most  lively  conviction  that  the  measure  before  the  Sen- 
^^e  was  eminently  calculated  again,  and  that  speedily, 
lo  revive  agitations  which  had  so  recently  shaken  the 
couiitr)  to  an  extent  unknown  to  its  former  history,  and 
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had  more  strongly  threatened  the  integrity  and  perpetu- 
ity of  the  Union  than  any  other  questions  which  had  ever 
before  occupied  the  attention  of  Congress.  He  must, 
therefore,  agfain  assure  the  friends  of  this  bill  that  its 
passage,  and  the  subtraction  of  this  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic revenues  from  the  national  treasuty,  would  bring  that 
treasury  to  want;  and  that,  in  that  event,  its  wants 
would  be  supplied  by  an  increase  of  the  duties  upon  im- 
ports, an  increased  tariif. 

To  give  greater  force  to  this  part  of  the  argument,  he 
would  take  another  view  of  the  probable  revenue  from 
customs  in  the  year  1842,  after  the  reductions  provided 
for  in  the  compromise  act  shall  have  been  fully  made. 
The  importations  of  goods  paying  duties  for  the  last  four 
years  have  been  as  follows: 
In  the  year   1832,  the  value  of  dutiable 

goods  imported  was     •  -  -    $68,000,000 

In  the  year  1833,  do.  do.  63,000,000 

In  the  year  1834,  do.  do.  47,000,000 

In  the  year  1835,  do.  do.  66,000,000 

These  importations  form  an  average  of  about  sixty -one 
millions  per  annum.  Suppose  the  increase  of  population 
and  business  by  the  year  1842  increases  the  amount  of 
importations  to  seventy  millions  of  goods  paying  duties; 
all  duties  are  then  to  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of 
twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  or  under.  This  rate  of  duty 
upon  seventy  millions  would  be  fourteen  millions  of 
revenue,  in  case  all  duties  were  at  the  maximum  rate  of 
twenty  per  cent. ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
duty  upon  a  large  class  of  articles  is  now  only  twelve 
and  a  half  and  fifteen  per  cent.;  and  that,  from  that 
cause,  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  seventy  millions 
in  value  of  dutiable  importations  in  1842,  if  the  present 
laws  continue  in  operation,  cannot  be  estimated  at  more 
than  about  $12,000,000.  Compare  this  amount  with  the 
sum  demanded  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  who  will  believe  that  the  revenue  from  cus- 
toms, at  the  period  in  contemplation,  even  with  the  then 
reduced  revenue  from  the  public  lands  added  to  it,  will 
be  equal  to  those  expenses.  Who  does  not  see,  if  the 
present  surplus  in  the  treasury  be  given  away  to  the 
States,  and  the  revenue  from  the  lands  be  taken  from 
the  treasury  for  six  years  to  come,  that  the  tariff  must 
be  raised,  if  nut  before  the  year  1842,  at  least  as  soon  as 
the  vast  reduction  of  tlie  present  tariff,  required  to  be 
made  at  the  close  of  1841,  by  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
promise act,  shall  take  effect?  If  figures  and  experi- 
ence can  be  relied  upon,  such  a  result  must  follow  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

[Mr.  WnioHT  here  gave  way  for  a  motion  to  adjourn, 
which  prevailed.] 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  WRIGHT  resumed  his 
speech  as  follows: 

Mr.  W.  said,  when  addressing  the  Senate  yesterday, 
he  had  attempted  to  establish  the  propositions — 

1.  That  the  whole  amount  of  **  nett  proceeds"  of  the 
public  lands  in  the  treasury  on  the  30th  of  September, 
1825,  could  not,  by  the  most  extended  and  liberal  calcu- 
lation, equal  $4,000,000,  and  was  more  truly  but  a  trifle 
over  $350,000;  while  the  operation  of  this  bill  would 
be  to  distribute,  "as  nett  proceeds"  of  the  public  lands, 
almost  $18,000,000  of  the  money  in  the  treasury  on  that 
day;  thus,  in  fact,  distributing  n-om  14  to  17  millions  of 
money  not  derived  from  lands,  but  from  other  sources 
of  revenue. 

2.  That  the  revenue  from  customs,  as  ascertained 
from  a  comparison  between  that  revenue  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  for  the  last  nineteen  years, 
and  from  an  ejttiminatiou  of  the  present  revenue  laws, 
and  their  influence  upon  the  revenue  to  be  collected 
under  them,  will  only  be  equal  to  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  Government,  and  cannot  bear  any  extraordinary 
appropriations  for  any  branch  of  the  public  defences. 
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3.  That  this  branch  of  the  public  revenue  (the  only 
•oiirce  of  revenue  remaining  to  the  treasury,  if  that  from 
the  lands  shall  be  taken  from  it)  will  fall  far  short  of 
meeting  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year  1841,  at  which  time  the  reve- 
nues from  the  public  lands  are  again  to  be  restored  to  the 
public  treasury,  because  it  is  only  equal  now  to  those 
expenses,  and,  by  the  existing  laws,  is  to  undergo  a 
reduction  at  about  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annnm 
until  1840,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1841,  an  arbi- 
trary reduction  to  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  of  all  duties 
above  that  rate. 

4.  That  the  restoration  of  the  revenue  from  the  pub- 
lic lands,  at  that  period,  will  be  wholly  inadequate  to 
supply  the  treasury,  because  the  revenue  from  customs 
will  be  reduced  to  some  twelve,  or  at  most  fourteen, 
millions,  while  the  ordinary  expenses  will  be  about  sev- 
enteen millions;  and  because,  from  the  sales  of  all  the 
valuable  lands,  the  revenues  from  that  source  will  be 
greatly  diminished,  if  not  reduced  to  the  simple  expenses 
incurred  on  account  of  the  lands. 

Mr.  W.  said,  before  proceeding  with  his  argument 
further,  he  would  notice  two  positions  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  [Mr.  Soutbarb,]  which  had  been 
presented  by  him  in  a  new  shape,  as  justifying  two  im- 
portant provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  first  to  which  he  alluded  was  the  grant  of  500,000 
acres  of  land  to  certain  of  the  new  States  the  avails  of 
which  were  to  be  expended  in  projects  of  internal  im- 
provement; and  the  reasons  for  the  grant  were  said  to 
be,  that  those  States  had  exempted  the  public  lands 
from  taxation.  This  arg\iment  (Mr.  W.  said)  he  had 
always  supposed  was  fully  answered  by  the  articles  of 
compact  which  had  accompanied  the  admission  of  those 
States  into  the  Union.  The  five  percent,  granted  to 
the  new  States,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  lands 
within  them,  respectively,  he  had  always  understood  was 
the  equivalent  for  this  exemption  of  the  public  domain 
from  State  taxation,  and  that  it  had  been  so  accepted  by 
those  States  in  the  compacts  referred  to.  If  he  was  cor- 
rect in  this  understanding,  he  could  not  see  why  this 
further  grant  of  half  a  million  of  acres  of  land  to  each 
was  to  be  made  upon  that  consideration.  But  the  Sen- 
ator further  ur^ed  that  this  grant  was  to  be  justified 
upon  the  principle  that  the  improvements  to  be  made 
by  the  States,  from  the  avails  of  the  land,  would  enhance 
the  value  of  the  remaining  lands,  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  each  State,  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  500,000  acres  granted  to  make  the  improvements. 
This  argument  can  avail  little,  unless  the  present  mini- 
mum price  of  the  public  lands  is  to  be  raised.  All  the 
lands,  after  having  been  once  oflTered  at  public  sale,  are 
subject  to  be  taken  by  any  purchaser  at  the  price  estab- 
lished by  law  of  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  and 
at  that  price  they  now  sell  with  too  great  rapidity. 
Surely,  then,  it  cannot  be  wise  in  Congress  to  make 
these  immense  grants  with  a  view  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  remaining  lands,  if  it  be  designed  to  continue  the 
sales  at  the  present  established  price,  because,  however 
much  the  value  of  the  lands  may  be  increased  by  the 
operation,  that  value  to  the  Government  is  not  changed. 
The  money  to  be  paid  for  the  lands  will  be  the  same 
without  as  with  the  improvements.  Is  it  intended  to 
raise  the  minimum  price  of  the  public  lands^  He  sup- 
posed not.  He  had  heard  no  friend  of  the  bill  avow 
sucli  an  intention,  and  he  felt  confident  he  should  not 
hear  any  such  purpose  avowed,  thougli  be  m<ist  say  that 
many  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  ^ill,  as  well  as 
the  one  he  was  now  considering,  seemed  to  him  to  bear 
strongly  in  that  direction. 

The  second  consideration  to  which  he  referred  was 
the  Senator's  defence  of  that  provision  of  the  bill  which 
gives  to  each  of  the  new  States  ten  per  cent,  of  the  pro 


ceeds  of  the  sales  within  them  respectively,    over    and 
above  their  full  shares  of  the  balance,  accordin|^  to  the 
rate  of  distribution  adopted  by  the  bill,  as  applicable  to 
all  the  States.     This  was  justified  upon  the  ground  ol 
the   rapid  increase  of  population  in  these    States  since 
the  last  census,  upon  which  the  genera)  distribution  was 
to  be  made.     It  was  not  his  object,  Mr.  W.  said,  to  at- 
tempt to  show  that  this  provision  would  give  too  mucli 
to  the  new  States,  but  that  the  rule  assumed   was  arbi- 
trary and   unequal.     He  knew  that  some  of  the  new 
States  were    increasing  in   population  with    wonderfoi 
rapidity,  and  he  also  supposed  that  some  of  the   oM 
States  might  not  have  any  greater,  and  perhaps  not  as 
great  a  population  now  as  in  1830.     These  would  form 
the  extremes,  while  other  States,  both   old    and    new, 
were  increasing  at  a  rate  which  would  form  the  mean 
between  them.     It  could  not,  then,  be  equal  or  just  to 
take  from  all  the  old  States  equally,  or  to  give  to  all  the 
new  equally,  on  account  of  the  increase  or  diminution 
of  population  since  the  last  census,  as  all  must  see  that 
the  same  ratio  of  increase  or  diminution  will  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  two  States,  new  or  old.     If  a  standard  of 
distribution,  different  from  that  of  the  census  of   1830, 
is  to  be  taken,  that  standard  ought  to  have  reference  to 
the  actual  population  of  all  the  States.     It  was  a   fsct« 
unquestionable  in  his  opinion,  that  some  of  the  States, 
denominated  old  States  by  the  classification  made  in  the 
bill,  had  added  more  to  their  federal  numbers,  within 
the  five  years  past,  than  many  of  the  new  States,  and 
yet  ten  per  cent,  of  the  fund  to  he  divided,  and  which 
is  now  the  common  property  of  all  the  States  in  precise 
proportion  to  their  federal  numbers,  is  to  be  taken  from 
the  former  and  given  to  the  latter  before  a  general  dis- 
tribution is  made.     It  was  not  material  to  his  purpose 
to  attempt  to  show  what  States  would  lose  or  what  ones 
would  gain   by  this  unequal  and   partial   proviMon.     It 
was  enough  to  have  shown  that  its  application  must  and 
will  be  unequal,  partial,  and  unjust,  to  establish  the  posi- 
tion that  it  cannot  be  a  constitutional  rule  for  the  distri- 
bution of  a  common  fund. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  would  notice  here  what  he  consider- 
ed the  most  extravagant  anticipations  of  the  honorable 
Senator  [Mr.  South  as  n]  as  to  the  probable  avaib  to  the 
treasury  from  the   public  domain.     He  found  he  had 
misunderstood  the  Senator,  and  had  supposed  him  even 
more  extravagant  in  his  anticipations  than  he  really  was; 
but  he  had  been  corrected,  and  still  was  compelled  to 
think  that  the  sum  in  fact  assumed  gave  much  strong- 
er evidence  of  a  free  indulgence  of  a  livHy  imagination, 
than  of  a  familiarity  with  the  facts  upon  which  any  con- 
clusion should  be  founded.     To  te^t  the  correctness  of 
his  impressions  he  had  resorted  to  facts,  and  proposed 
to  lay  them  before  the  Senate  almost  without  comment. 
The  Senator  h.id  told  us  that  the  public  lands  were  to 
bring  into  the  national  treasury  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.     How  much  of  this 
is  imagination,  and  how  much  reality?    The  sales  of  the 
public  lands,  as  a  system,  commenced  in  the  year  1796. 
Up   to  the  30th   dwy  of  September,    1835,  thirty  nine 
years  and  three  quarters,  the  whole  sum  paid  into  the 
treasury  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  is  fif^y-eight 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.     What  has  been  sold  to 
produce  this  sum.  and  what  calculations  as  to  the  pro- 
duct of  future  sales,  can  be  safely  made  from  our  past 
experience? 

There  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury,  as 
ti.e  avails  of  sales  of  the  put>4ic  lands  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  land  system  to  the  30th  of 
September  last,  -  -  -     $16,780,177 

There  remain  to  be  sold  in  that  State, 
subject  tn  private  entry,  and  not  en- 
tered on  the  SOtb  of  September  last. 
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4.310,366  acres,  which,  estimated  at 
the  minimum  price,  are  worth  - 

khkini^an  af^grregate  ralue,  for  the  public 


5,387,958 


$22,168,135 


$22,168,135 


I    lands  in  Ohio,  of 

This  estimate  must  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  so  gen- 
tnl  a  calculation,  inasmuch  as  the  fact  that  lands  in 
%Mt  populous  State  remaining  subject  to  be  taken  at  the 
minimum  price  of  the  Government,  and  not  taken,  must 
fB  &r  to  prore  that  their  vulue  in  the  market  does  not 
Wieriaily  exceed  that  price. 

Mr.  W.  aaid  he  would  then  make  the  State  of  Ohio, 
biovn  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  in 
point  of  soil  of  the  new  Ssates,  the  basis  of  a  calculation 
sf  Tslae  for  a  portion  of  the  public  domain. 

The  value    of  Ohio,  as  has  been  seen 

above,  is  -  -  -  - 

Assume  that  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri, 

Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Mich- 
igan, Wisconaio,  Arkansas,  and  Florida, 

are  each  to  bring  into  the  treasury,  from 

the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  as  much  as 

ii  to  be  realized  from  those  sales  in  the 

State  of  Ohio,  and  this  will  produce  an 

•Wregateof    ....     221,681,350 

• 

And  will  present  a  total  value,  for  these 
seven  new  States  and  four  large  Terri- 
tories, of  -  -  .  $243,849,485 
Deduct,  then,  the  amounts  already  re- 
ceived, as  follows: 

From  sales  in  Ohio,  -    $16,780,177 

Do.  Indiana,  -  9,510,481 
Do.  Illinois,  -  5,355,611 
Do.  Missouri,  -  3,886,224 
Do.         Louisiana,  -  999,087 

Do.         Missiasippi, .        6,^7,770 
Do.         Alabama,     -      10,097,347 
Do.         Michigan,  inclu- 
ding Wisconsin,  3,959,896 
Do.         Arkansas,    -  636,642 

Do.         Florida,       -  556,283 

i^ $58,619,518 


And  there  will  remain  to 
come  into  the  public  treas- 
ury, from  the  entire  sales 
of  these  seven  States  and 
four  Territories,  the  sum  of 


-  $185,229,967 


The  esti mate  of  the  Senator  is     -  $  1 ,  250, 000, 000 

Take  from  it  what  remains  to  be  receiv- 
ed from  the  sales  yet  to  be  made  in  the 
country  mentioned,      .  •  .     185,229,967 


And  there  will  remain  a  balance  for  the 
Senator  to  realize,  from  sources,  Mr. 
W.  aaid,  to  him  unknown,  of  -  $1,064,770,033 

So  far  fact!  might  furnish  us  with  some  glides  in  ref- 
erence to  these  swollen  anticipations;  and,  Mr.  W.  said, 
he  was  sure  that  no  one,  not  even  the  most  sanguine  and 
enthusiastic,  would  doubt  that  the  calculation  he  had 
made  was  much  more  favorable  to  the  treasury  than 
future  experience  would  realize.  He  did  not  himself 
believe  that  any  single  State  or  I'erritory  he  had  named 
would  bring  into  the  treasury  from  the  sales  of  lands  an 
amount  equal  to  the  State  of  Ohio;  but,  however  that 
might  prove,  all  must  knew  that  no  such  amounts  are  to 
be  expected  from  Louisiana  or  Florida,  nor  can  any  such 


amount  be  expected  from  the  entire  sales  in  Michigan. 
The  estimate  must  be  many  millions  beyond  what  can  be 
reasonably  anticipated;  and  yet  that  estimate,  for  the 
eleven  large  divisions  of  country,  seven  of  which  are 
now  States,  and  the  remaining  four  rapidly  approaching 
that  condition  of  political  existence,  falls  short  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  amount  anticipated  by  the.  Senator  to  be 
brought  into  the  treasury  from  the  avails  of  the  public 
domain.  That  he  must  have  included  in  his  flattering 
estimate  the  whole  country  guarantied  by  this  Govern- 
ment to  the  Indian  tribes  west,  and  now  daily  moving 
west  of  tlie  Mississippi,  is  most  palpable,*  but  that  any 
reasonable  estimate  of  that  country,  and  of  all  the  acres 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  addition,  must  have  failed  to 
produce  his  sum  total,  Mr.  W.  said,  seemed  to  his  mind 
equally  palpable. 

He  would  now  proceed  with  his  argument  as  original- 
ly intended,  and  would  examine  the  surplus  in  the  treas- 
ury, with  the  view  of  showing  that  the  estimates  of  the 
friends  of  this  bill  in  regard  to  it  were  about  as  extrava- 
gant as  those  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Soutbabd]  in  reference  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands.  The  calls  upon  the  Treasury  Department 
for  the  balance  of  moneys  in  the  treasury  had  been  fre- 
quent, and  he  thought  he  might  say,  at  least,  monthly, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress. The  last  had  been  received  at  too  late  a  period 
to  be  yet  printed  and  laid  upon  the  tables  of  the  Sena- 
tors, and  was  a  call  for  the  balance  as  existing  on  the 
first  day  of  the  present  month.  The  amount  as  given 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was,  according  to  his 
best  recollection,  between  31  and  32  millions;  but,  as  he 
had  not  the  report  to  refer  to,  he  would  assume  it  to  be 
32  millions. 

It  should  now  be  distinctly  impressed  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  country,  that  this  amount  is 
not  the  surplus  in  the  treasury,  but  the  whole  amount 
of  money  in  the  treasury  for  any  purpose  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  should  also  be  equally  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  all,  and  most  especially  of  ourselves, 
that  of  all  the  appropriations  of  the  year,  which,  at  the 
ordinary  rates,  have  been  shown  to  amount  to  an  average 
of  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  millions  of  dollars  annual- 
ly, those  for  the  pay  of  Congress,  for  the  pensions,  and 
partial  appropriations  for  the  Indian  war  in  Florida,  are 
all  that  have  yet  passed  and  become  laws.  How  are 
we,  then,  to  tell  what  portion  of  this  amount  of  money 
is  surplus,  and  what  is  required  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Government?  Mr.  W.  said  he  knew  but  one  mode  of 
making  even  an  estimate  upon  this  point.  Wishing,  so 
far  as  it  was  possible,  to  deal  with  facts  in  relation  to  this 
whole  subject,  he  had  resorted  to  that  mode,  and  had 
examined,  with  considerable  labor  and  care,  the  entire 
files  of  bills  which  had  been  reported  to  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  by  their  respective  standing  committees; 
selecting  from  each  file  bills  of  a  public  character  only, 
and  ascertaining  the  sums  the  several  committees  had 
recommended  for  appropriations  for  the  public  service. 
To  protect  himself  from  any  charge  or  suspicion  of  un- 
fairness in  this  examination,  he  felt  bound  to  give  to  the 
Senate,  in  substance,  the  title  of  each  bill  he  had  in- 
cluded in  the  statement,  that  all  might  judge  whether 
he  had  mistaken  the  character  of  the  appropriations  he 
had  called  public.     The  list  was  as  follows: 

Bills  on  tiufikaofihe  House  of  RepreMentatvoes, 

Bill  No.  51.  Appropriationsforsupport  of  Government. 

53.  Naval  appropriation  bill. 

54.  Ordinary  fortification  bill. 

55.  Army  bill. 

69.  Expenses  of  Indian  war  in  Florida. 

70.  Ordinary  appropriations  for  the  Indian  de- 
partment. 
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Bill  No.  97. 

100. 

101. 

105. 
142. 

Ii3. 
154. 
174. 

175. 

192. 

201. 

203. 

215. 

216. 
217. 
225. 

234. 

254. 
259. 

268. 

r 

272. 
273. 
279. 

307. 

321. 

323. 
325. 

332. 

348. 

352. 

363. 

374. 

376. 

375. 

377. 
406. 

415. 

418. 

427. 
431. 


Clerks  in  the  office  of  the  quartermaster 
(general. 

I1ie  erection  of  a  marine  hospital  at  Balti- 
more. 

I'he  erection  of  a  marine  hospital  at  Port- 
land, Maine. 

Clerks  in  the  engineer  department. 
Erection  of  custom-houses  at  Gloucester 
and  Plymouth. 

Arrears  of  pay  to  the  inspector  general. 
To  improve  the  harbor  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
To  continue  the  Cumberland  road  from 
Vandalia  to  the  Mississippi  river. 
To  continue  the  Cumberland  road  from  the 
Mississippi  river  to  Jefferson  city. 
To  erect  a -marine  hospital  at  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

To  purchase  sites  and  commence  new  for- 
tifications. 

For  the  navy  yard  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina. 

Expenses  of  the  Indian  war  in  Florida; 
2d  bill. 

Civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  for  1836. 
Outfit  to  charge  d'affaires  at  Prussia. 
Prize  money  to  the  captors  of  the  frigate 
Philadelphia. 

Compensation  to  Commodore  Barron  for 
use  of  patent. 

Erection  of  new  treasury  building. 
Annual   appropriations  for    the    Military 
Academy. 

Salary  of  the  Judge  of  the  orphans'  court, 
Washington. 

Arrears  of  pay  to  General  Macomb. 
Compensation  for  Indian  depredations. 
To  pay  the  Connecticut  militia  in  service 
dunng  the  late  war. 

Appropriations  for  harbors  already  com- 
menced. 

Compensation  to  the  heirs  of  Marshal  Ro- 
chambeau . 

For  making  and  improving  roads. 
For  repainn^  and  improving  the  public 
buildings  and  grounds  in  Washington. 
For  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  Poto- 
mac bridge. 

To  refund  certain  duties  on  a  Belgian 
vessel. 

To  make  good  the  depreciations  to  the 
Rhode  Island  brigade  of  the  revolutionary 
army. 

For  the  erection  of  light-houses,   light- 
boats,  beacons,  and  buoys,  and  for  the  sur- 
vey of  certain  rivers  and  harbors. 
To  construct  an  arsenal  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina. 

For  the  purchase  of  Bell's  patent  for  eleva- 
ting and  pointing  cannon. 
For   the  erection  of  an  armory  on   the 
western  waters. 

For  the  purchase  of  Hall's  patent  for  rifles. 
For  the  better  protection  of  the  western 
frontier. 

To  remove  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river. 

To  remove  a  bar  at  tlie  entrance  of  Pensa- 
cola  bay,  and  for  constructing  a  hydraulic 
dock  or  inclined  plane  at  that  place. 
Further  appropriation  for  the  Indian  war 
in  Florida;  3d  bill. 

To  construct  a  road  from  Milwaukie  to  the 
Mississippi  river. 


Bill  No.  432.  To  improve  the  mail  road  from  Louisville 
to  St.  Louis. 

446.  To  erect  a  marine  hospital  at  New  Orleans. 

454.  To  provide  for  additional  clerks  in  ihe  De- 
partments. 

457.  For  the  better  defence  of  the  Arkansas 
frontier. 

483.  To  construct  a  road  from  Helena  to  Jack- 
son, in  Arkansas. 

485.  To  improve  the  navigation  of  certain  riTcrs. 

492.  To  try  experiments  as  to  Brown's  fireship. 

518.  To  erect  a  nurine  hospital  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island. 

523.  To  commence  the  improvement  of  harb(»rs 
for  which  no  appropriations  have  been 
heretofore  made. 

538.  For  repairs  to  the  wharves  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  public  store  at  Stalen  Island, 
New  York. 

£illi  on  the  files  of  the  Senate. 

Bill  No.  12.  To  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Wabadi 

river. 
32.  To  increase  the  pay  of  the  clerks  in  the 

Navy  Department. 
52.  To  open  roads  in  Arkansas. 
63.  To  complete  the  road  from  Lime  Creek  to 

the  Chattahoochie. 

81.  For  the  support  of  .the  penitentiary  at 
Washington. 

82.  To  construct  roads  in  Florida. 

98.  To  purchase  Boyd  Reilly'a  patent  for  vapor 

bath. 
112.  For  the  relief  of  the  cities  of  Washington, 

Alexandria,  and  Georgetown. 
131.  Pay  of  Missouri  militia  in  the  Black  Hawk 

war. 
135.  To  pay  the  passage  of  General  LAfayette 

from  France. 
142.  To  erect  a  depot  of  arms  on  the  western 

frontier  of  Missouri. 
146.  To  complete  improvements  already  com- 
menced upon  certain  roads  and  rivers  in 
Florida. 
211.  To  construct  certain  roads  in  Arkansas. 
Mr.  W.  said  the  House  bills  above  enumerated  were 
fifty-sixi  and  proposed  to  appropriate  the  gross  sum  of 

$23,212,854 
The  number  of  Senate  bills  brought  into  the 
statement  was  thirteen,  which  proposed 
to  appropriate  the  gross  sum  of 
Since  this  statement  had  been  prepared,  the 
general  navy  appropriation  bill,  sent  from 
the  House,  had  been  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  of 
this  body,  with  recommendations  of 
amendments,  adding  to  the  amount  ori- 
ginally proposed  hy  the  committee  of  the 
House,  to  be  appropriated  by  the  bill,  the 
sum  of  •  -  -  - 


2,456,785 


1,845.407 


Thus  showing  an  aggregate  of  appropria- 
tions  of  a  public  character,  recommended 
by  the  proper  standing  committees  of  the 
two  Houses  or  Congress,  and,  if  made,  to 
be  taken  from  the  moneys  in  the  treas- 


ury, of 


- 127,515,046 


Mr.  W.  said  he  must  so  far  explain  these  statements 
as  to  say  that  the  file  of  bills  of  the  House  was  first  ex- 
amined, and  the  list  of  bills  of  a  public  character  pre. 
pared;  that,  upon  the  subsequent  exsminalion  of  the 
Senate  file,  a  very  large  number  of  similar  bills  for  the 
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Bine  objects,  and  of  the  same  purport  and  amount,  were 
fottfid   upon  that  file;  that  all  such  duplicate  bills  had 
been  rejected  from  the  statement,  which  accounted  for 
the  weiy  amall  number  of  bills  embraced  as  Senate  bills, 
and  the  very  small  comparative  amount  of  appropriations 
recommended  by  the  committees  of  the  Senate.     Had 
the  bills  upon  that  file  been  first  examined,  and  the  du- 
plicates upon  the  House  file  been  rejected,  the  apparent 
recommendations,   with  the  exception  of  the  ordinary 
annual  appropriation  bills,  which  always  originate  in  the 
House,  would  have  been  substantially  reversed.     It  had 
required  much  care  to  avoid  embracing  the  same  appro- 
priation twice,  in  consequence  of  the  duplicate  reports 
in  the  respective  Houses;  but  as  the  examination  had 
been  made  by  himself  personally,  he  spoke  with  great 
confidence,   when  he  said  that  no  instance  would   be 
found  in  which  this  had  been  donet  although  a  similarity 
of  titles  in  one  or  two  cases  might  lead  to  that  suspicion. 
L«t  us,  then,  (said  Mr.  W.,)  stafe  the  account  with  the 
Treasury,  and  see  what  surplus  we  have  which  is  not 
called  for  by  the  wants  of  the  federal  Government.     He 
had,  he  said,  assumed  the  amount  of  money  in  the  treas- 
ury to  be  -  -  -  .      132,000,000 
Deduct  the  appropriations  before  mention- 
ed, some  of  which  had  in  fact  been  made 
and  all  of  which  had  been  distinctly  rec- 
ommended by  the  proper  standing  com- 
mittees of  one  or  both  Houses  of  Congress^  27,515,046 


And  there  will  remain  in  the  treasury  an 
apparent  surplus  of  -  -  -  $4,484,954 

Tliis  would  be  the  state  of  the  treasury  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  appropriations  proposed  by  the  bills 
which  had  been  enumerated,  and  no  other,  should  be 
made  during  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  did  not  intend  to  be  understood  as 
expressing  the  opinion  that  all  the  bills  he  had  enumera- 
ted would  pass,  &nd  much  less  that  no  appropriations 
other  than  those  contained  in  those  bills  would  be  made. 
The  above  was  the  result  upon  that  supposition;  but 
while  he  did  not  expect  that  result  would  be  exactly 
realized  in  that  way,  there  were  strong  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  a  result  not  more  favorable  to  the  treasury, 
and  to  a  surplus  for  distribution,  ought  to  be  produced, 
and  would  be  produced,  by  the  action  of  Congress  du- 
ring its  present  session.  The  grounds  for  this  belief  it 
would  be  bis  next  duty  to  give  to  the  Senate.  The 
whole  number  of  bills  upon  the  House  file  when  be 
made  the  examination  was  554,  of  which  the  statement 
he  had  made  embraced  but  56,  leaving  498  of  those  bills 
not  embraced  in  the  estimate  of  appropriations.  The 
whole  number  of  bills  upon  the  Senate  file  at  the  same 
time  was  221,  of  which  but  13  were  named,  leaving  203 
of  those  bills  out  of  the  estimate.  Every  member  of 
the  Senate  would  well  know,  what  every  other  person 
who  would  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  bills  before 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  at  any  session  might  see, 
that  more  than  ninety  in  one  hundred  of  all  those  bills 
propose  an  appropriation  of  money  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  Here,  then,  were  775  bills,  69  of  which  recom- 
mended the  appropriation  of  more  than  27}  millions  of 
dollars,  and  the  appropriations  covered  by  the  remaining 
706  were  not  estimated  at  all,  but  were  known  to  be,  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  them,  bills  proposing  to  appropriate 
money,  and  in  amounts  varying  from  the  very  smallest 
sums  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Some  of  them 
(Mr.  W.  said)  were  entirely  public  in  their  character, 
but  did  not  specify  the  sums  they  proposed  to  appropri- 
ate. Of  these  he  would  particularly  refer  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

Bills  upon  the  file  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Bill  No.  104.  For  the  increase  of  the  engineer  corps. 


Bill  No.  142.  Proposes  to  erect  custom-houses  at  forty 
different  ports. 

208.  To  put  into  active  service  all  the  vessels  of 
war  in  ordinary  and  upon  the  stocks. 

212.  Proposes  to  extend  the  present  pension 
laws  to  all  who  served  for  three  months  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  the 
widows  of  such  deceased  pensioners  as 
were  the  wives  of  the  pensioners  at  the 
time  the  service  was  performed. 

297.  Provides  for  the  payment  of  the  Connecti- 
cut militia  who  were  in  service  during  the 
late  war,  with  interest  upon  their  respective 
claims  from  the  time  of  the  service. 

385.  Directs  the  survey  of  certain  roads,  rivers, 
&c. 

427.  Extends  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
militia  killed  in  service,  dying  in  service  or 
on  their  return  home,  or  from  wounds  re- 
ceived while  in  service,  the  half  pay  for  five 
years  allowed  by  the  existing  laws  to  regu- 
lars serving  in  the  infantry. 

459.  To  extend  and  repair  the  arsenal  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 

469.  Reorganizes  tlie  General  T.and  Office,  and 
extends  the  force  employed  in  it. 

474.  To  authorize  a  surveying  district  west  of 
Lake  Michigan. 

542.  To  remit  or  refund  the  duties  upon  the 
goods  burned  at  the  late  conflagration  in 
New  York. 

Bills  upon  the  file  of  the  SenaU. 

Bill  No.  33.  Arrears  of  pay  to  Commodore  Hull. 

37.  To  establish  a  surveyor  general's  office  for 

the  State  of  Illinois. 
52.  To  increase  the  corps  of  topographical  en- 
gineers. 
70.  Payment  to  the  heirs  of  General  Eaton. 
100.  To  pay  the  Vermont  militia  who  served  at 

Plattsburg. 
113.  To  purchase  the  stock  of  the  Louisville 

and  Portland  canal. 
185.  To  add  three  regiments  to  the  army  of  the 

United  States. 
220.  To  provide  moral  and  religious  instruction 
for  the  army. 
Here  (Mr.  W.  said^  were  nineteen  of  the  seven  hun- 
dred and  six  bills  not  included  in  the  estimate,  because 
they  did  not  name  the  sums  which  would  be  required  to 
carry  them  into  operation;  but  the  slightest  examination 
of  the  titles  only  will  satisfy  every  one  that  these  nine- 
teen bills  alone,  were  they  to  become  laws,  would  re- 
quire more  money  from  the  public  treasury  than  the 
whole  balance  above  shown  to  remain,  afler  deducting 
the  amount  proposed  to  be  specifically  appropriated  by 
the  sixty-nine  bills  before  enumerated.  He  was  aware  it 
might  be  said  tha^  these  bills  would  not  become  laws, 
and  he  did  not  pretend  to  assume  that  all  of  them  would, 
although  he  believed  several  of  them  had  passed  the  one 
or  the  other  House  of  Congress  during  the  present  ses- 
sion. What  he  intended  to  say  was,  that  they  were 
bills  of  a  public  character,  that  their  passage  had  been 
recommended  by  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress, and  that,  to  that  extent,  they  were  to  be  consid- 
ered as  calls  which  might  probably  be  made  upon  the 
treasury,  and  which  ought,  at  the  least,  to  be  considered 
before  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  millions 
of  money,  which  is  not  called  for  by  any  wants  of  the 
Government,  and  which  we  must  give  away  to  get  rid 
of  it. 

Mr.  W.^  said  it   would  probably  still  be  contended 
that  80  many  of  the  bills  to  which  he  had  referred  would 
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fail  to  pass  and  become  laws,  that,  after  a  deduction  of 
the  amounts  appropriated  by  all  which  would  pass,  there 
would  remain  a  larg^e  amount  of  money  in  the  treasury 
unappropriated.  In  reply  to  any  auch  suggestions,  he 
must  cell  to  the  recollection  of  the  Senate  some  other 
facts,  directly  and  importantly  affecting  the  moneys  in 
the  treasury.  There  is  a  constant  heavy  balance  of  out- 
standing appropriations,  which  form  a  direct  lien  upon 
that  money.  The  amount  of  these  appropriations  on  the 
first  of  January  last  was,  according  to  his  present  rec- 
ollection, not  less  than  seven  millions,  and  probably  at 
this  moment  cannot  be  less  than  five  millions  of  dollars. 

The  three  bills  which  have  already  passed,  making 
appropriations  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Indian 
war  in  Florida,  have,  taken  together,  appropriated  but 
#1,620,000,  while  it  is  estimated  that  that  war,  if  now 
terminated,  will  cost  the  Treasury  full  five  millions  of 
dollars.  Here,  therefore,  are  at  least  three  and  a  half 
millions,  which  will  be  wanted,  and  must  be  had  during 
the  current  year,  no  part  of  which  ic  embraced  in  any 
of  the  bills  which  have  been  mentioned. 

After  deducting  all  the  bills  upon  the  files  of  the  two 
Houses  which  have  been  particularly  named,  eighty- 
eight  in  number,  there  will  remain  six  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  bills,  nearly  alt^)f  which  propose  to  appro- 
priate money.  Mr.  W.  said  he  would  n»t  attempt  to 
estimate  the  amount;  but  all  would  admit  that  many  of 
those  bills  were  to  pass,  and  that  the  amount  of  money 
which  would  be  appropriated  by  those  which  should  be- 
come laws  would  be  large. 

There  was  another  very  important  item  of  probable 
appropriation,  which  he  was  bound  to  notice  in  this 
place,  but  of  which  the  rules  of  the  Senate  did  not  per- 
mit him,  at  present,  to  speak  in  so  intelligible  a  manner 
as  he  could  wish.  He  supposed,  however,  he  might  say 
he  referred  to  certain  Indian  treaties  now  before  this 
body,  two  of  which,  if  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  as  he 
believed  they  ought  to  be,  and  hoped  they  would  be, 
would  recjuire  payment  from  the  Treasury  of  at  least 
seven  milhons  of  dollars.  The  Senate  would  understand, 
from  thiB  reference,  the  particular  subjects  to  which  he 
alluded. 

It  seemed  to  be  conceded  by  all,  that  the  great  work 
of  national  defence,  in  all  its  branches,  ought  to  com- 
mand the  peculiar  attention  of  Congress  during  its  pres- 
ent session.  In  the  public  bills  to  which  he  bad  re- 
ferred, very  limited  appropriations  for  any  of  these  ob- 
jects were  proposed.  In  the  bill  proposing  appropria- 
tions for  the  navy,  nothing  was  embraced  for  an  accele- 
rated increase  of  our  naval  force,  for  the  procuring  of 
additional  materials,  the  construction  of  additional  ships 
of  war,  or  the  arming,  equipping,  and  putting  into  actual 
service,  those  now  partially  completed,  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary annual  appropriations  for  those  objects.  One  bill, 
proposing  to  appropriate  about  two  and  a  half  millions 
for  new  fortifications,  was  the  principal,  if  not  the  only 
extraordinary  appropriation  included  under  that  head. 
There  were  not  included  any  appropriations  for  the 
erection  of  new  arsenals,  except  in  one  single  instance, 
or  any  appropriations  for  arms  and  ordnance  beyond  the 
ordinary  appropriations  for  those  objects. 

He  must  ask  the  friends  of  the  bill  to  look  at  these 
facts,  at  the  public  wants  developed  in  their  exhibition, 
and  to  compare  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  and  its 
means,  abundant  as  they  choose  to  consider  those  means, 
with  these  public  calls,  and  then  to  say  how  this  bill  is 
to  be  executed  and  the  public  wants  answered. 
The  balance  in  the  treasury,  at  the  close  of 

the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year, 

at  the  very  highest  estimate  from  the 

proper  Department,  was  less  than  -  #32,000,000 
We  have  then  seen  public  appropriations, 

recommended  by  the  committees  of  Con- 


gress, amounting  to  more  than 


27.500.000 


Leaving  a  surplus  at  this  time  of  less  than     $4,500,000 

We  then  find  nineteen  public  bills,  which,  if  passed 
into  laws,  will  require  millions  to  carry  them  into  exe- 
cution; a  regular  amount  of  outstanding  appropriations 
of  from  five  to  seven  millions  of  dollars;  the  expenses  of 
the  Florida  war  not  yet  provided  for,  amounting  to  at 
least  three  and  a  half  millions;  the  large  number  of  sis 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  bills  upon  the  files  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  not  included  in  the  above  estimate 
of  those  bills,  and  almost  all  of  them  proposing  appro- 
priations of  money;  provisions  for  Indian  treaties  requi- 
ring, at  least,  seven  millions;  the  increased  appropria- 
tions for  the  public  defence  beyond  the  partial  ones 
made  in  the  bills  enumerated.  Take,  then,  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate,  which  proposes  to  distribute  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  hnds  from  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1833,  onward.  Those  proceeds  received  into 
the  Treasury  up  to  the  SOth  of  September,  1835.  have 
been  shown  to  be  a  very  trifle  short  of  eighteen  millions 
of  dollars.  It  is  now  ascertained  by  reports  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  that  the  receipts  into  the  Treasury 
from  the  lands  for  the  last  quarter  of  1835  and  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  year  will  amount  to  full  ten  millions 
of  dollars.  Pass  this  bill,  then,  and  see  the  effect.  The 
money  in  the  treasury  on  the  first  of  the  present  month, 

was  about -  $32,000,000 

The  money  to  be  distributed  under  this 

bill,  up  to  the  same  date,  is  about         -     28,000,000 


Leaving  on  that  day  in  the  treasury,  to  be 
applied  to  all  the  objects  of  appropria- 
tions which  have  been  before  examined, 
about    


$4,000,000 


Mr.  W.  said  we  should  be  told  here  that  the  reven«f« 
of  the  year  were  to  be  received,  and  would  be  applicable 
to,  and  sufficient  for,  these  appropriations.  How  is  the 
fact?  The  receipts  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  are 
included  in  the  above  balance  of  moneys  in  the  treasur)'on 
the  first  day  of  the  present  month.  The  revenue  from 
the  public  lands,  if  this  bill  passes,  is  to  be  reserved  for 
distribution,  and  is  not  applicable  to  any  other  appro- 
priations. The  means  of  the  treasury  will  then  be  the 
four  millions  remaining  in  it  as  above  shown,  and  the  rev- 
enue from  customs  for  the  last  three  quarters  of  the 
year.  Suppose  that  revenue  to  equal  the  highest  es- 
timates of  the  friends  of  the  bill,  and  to  be  five  roillioni 
per  quarter,  or  fifteen  millions  for  the  last  three 
quarters  of  1836,  we  shall  then  have  nineteen  millions 
for  the  service  of  the  present  year  for  all  purpose**  or- 
dinary and  extraordinary — a  sum  just  about  equal,  or  ex- 
ceeding by  one  million  only,  the  average  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  for  the  last  two  years.  W''J 
what  rapidity  can  the  public  defences  be  prosecuted 
with  a  fund  of  one  million  per  annum? 

Mr.  W.  said  it  would  be  asked,  what  shall  be  done 
with  the  large  amount  of  money  in  the  deposite  banKS, 
if  this  bill  be  not  passed,  and  that  money  distributed  to 
the  States?  For  himself,  he  was  ready  to  answer.  "* 
would  appropriate  for  the  wants  of  the  Govcrnrocm» 
and  especially  for  the  public  defences  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  in  every  quarter,  all  that  can  be  economic*"/ 
and  profitably  expended,  and  the  balance,  whatever  it 
may  be,  he  would  invest  in  securities,  the  p»y^^"^. 
which,  with  interest,  is  guarantied  by  some  one  of  ttie 
States.  In  that  way  he  would  preserve  whatever  sa^ 
plus  revenue  there  may  be  for  the  present,  and  would 
not  give  it  away  until  time  had  been  allowed  to  comp«^^ 
the  permanent  defences  of  the  nation,  and  to  see,  fro^ 
the  practical  operation  of  our  present  revenue  1«*'» 
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whether  any  surplus  would  remain  after  these  heavy  ex- 
pendttares  shall  have  be^n  incurred. 

Mr.  W.  said  a  verv  brief  notice  of  two  other  sugg;es- 
6oM  should  relieve  the  Senate  from  his  very  tedious 


The   first  su^^estion  to  which  he  referred  was  the 
probable  elTect  upon  the  States  of  this  Union  of  dividing 
to  them   the  revenues  of  the  national  treasury,  from 
whmtever  source  the  revenue  to  be  divided  may  have 
been  derived.     Our  system  is  complex,  and  a  full  and 
independent  preservation  of  all  its  parts  is  indispensa- 
ble to  its  healthful  action.     The  federal  Government  is 
bat  the  agent,  the  organ  of  the  States— is  constituted 
by  them,   and  without  their  concurrence,  countenance, 
and  support,  cannot  exist.    Still  it  is,  for  some  purposes, 
superior  to  the  Governments  of  the  States,  and,  within 
its  sphere,  its  action,  if  coming  in  collision  with  the  ac- 
tion  of  the  State  Governments,  is  to  prevail.     How  im- 
portant, then,  that  it  should  be  the  constant  care  and 
interest  of  the  respective  States  to  keep  this  Govern- 
ment most  strictly  within  the  sphere  marked  out  and 
prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  the  Union.     And  what 
vill  more  strongly  tend  to  change  the  feelings  of  the 
Sutes,  to  put  to  sleep  their  watchfulness,  and  care,  and 
jealousy,  of  the  powers  of  this  Government,  than  to  ac- 
custom them  to  depend  upon  its  treasury,  or  its  taxing 
power,  for  the  means  of  their  support,  of  their  internal 
improvements,  of  their  general  education  and  the  like? 
Re  did  not  intend  to  express  distrust  of  the  patriotism 
of  the  States;  he  certainly  did  not  feel  any  such  distrust; 
but  is  there  not  danger,  great  danger,  in  this  blending 
of  Government  interests  between  the  nation  and  the 
States?     Is  there  not  danger  that  such  a  disposition  of 
the  national  treasure  may  make  taxation  popular?    We 
most  not  forget  that  we  are  the  representatives  of  the 
States;  that  their  will  is,  or  should  be,  the  law  for  our 
government  in  our  seats  here.     May  not  the  distribution 
of  millions  from  the  national  treasury  excite  expectations 
of  future  bounty,  which  will  induce  the  States  to  under- 
take works  of  internal  improvement  requiring  years  for 
their  completion,  and  means  far  beyond  those  now  in 
our  treasury  to  meet  the  expenditures'     May  not  the 
anticipations  thus  excited  of  future  dividends  be  disap- 
pointed, and  the  necessity  be  thus  produced  of  raising 
additional  revenues  for  the  uses  of  the  States,  either  by 
themselves  or  by  us?    In  such  a  state  of  things,  where 
would  taxation  be  likely  to  fall?     Would  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  States  impose  direct  taxes  upon  their  imme- 
diate constituents,  or  would  they,  much  more  probably, 
instruct  their  agents  and  representatives  here  to  raise, 
by  the  indirect  taxation  within  the  power  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, the  revenues  the  States  require?     May  not  a 
condition  of  things  of  this  description  render  taxation 
here   popular  at  home,  and  thus  convert  this  Govern- 
ment Into  a  mere  power  to  raise  revenue  for  the  expen- 
diture of  the  State  Governments,  until  either  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  State  Governments  is  merged  in  their 
dependence  upon  the  federal  Government  for  money, 
or  until  the  unequal  action  of  such  a  system  shall  break 
our  bond  of  union,  and  thus  destroy  the  power  which 
oppresses  one  portion  for  the  benefit  of  another  portion 
of  its  common  citizens,  possessing  a  common  right  to  its 
protecting  care? 

May  there  not  be  danger,  also,  that  the  institutions  of 
tliis  Government  will  be  suffered  to  languish;  that  the 
proper  appropriations  for  their  support  will  be  with- 
held; that  the  army  will  be  neglected;  the  navy  de- 
itroyed;  the  fortifications  discontinued;  and  even  the 
civil  and  judicial  departments  be  insufficiently  sustain- 
ed; that  the  fund  to  be  distributed  may  be  enlarged? 

Mr.  W.  said  he  must  say  he  felt  great  danger  in  this 
view  of  the  action  of  this  bill.  His  apprehension  arose 
from  no  ungenerous  distrust  of  the  patriotism  of  the 


States,  but  from  a  full  and  perfect  knowledge  that  our 
local  interests,  in  the  different  sections  of  the  Union, 
conflict  with  each  other,  and  that  no  system  of  taxation 
which  can  or  will  be  adopted  for  purposes  such  as  he 
had  indicated  will  act  equally  upon  all  the  States. 

The  other  suggestion  (Mr.  W.  said)  which  be  pro- 
posed to  make  was  in  relation  to  that  provision  of  the 
bill  which  declares  that  the  distribution  under  it  to  the 
States  shall  cease,  in  case  the  country  shall  be  involved 
in  a  foreign  war.  It  was  worthy  of  remark,  prelimi- 
narily,  that  this  provision  excluded  those  wars  to  which 
we  were  more  peculiarly  and  constantly  exposed -^-the 
wars  with  the  Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  States 
and  upon  our  borders.  Whatever  may  be  the  expenses 
of  those  wars  in  future,  the  distribution  provided  for  is 
to  continue,  and  the  expenses  of  such  wars  are  to  be 
charged  upon  revenues  to  be  derived  from  sources 
other  than  the  public  lands.  What  would  be  the  effect 
of  this  provision  upon  the  States,  in  case  just  cause  of 
war  with  a  foreign  Power  should  arise?  Would  it  be 
the  expression  of  an  unjust  suspicion  of  their  patriotism, 
to  say  that  they  would  find,  in  the  action  of  this  bill,  a 
direct  temptation  to  resist  any  such  war?  It  was  most 
apparent  that  war  must,  at  all  times,  embarrass  the  com- 
merce  and  business  of  the  people  of  the  States;  and  if, 
in  addition  to  these  objections  to  a  state  of  war,  their 
dividends  from  the  national  treasury,  rendered  more  ne- 
cessary in  time  of  war,  were  to  be  suspended  by  the  oc- 
currence of  war,  was  it  wrong  to  suppose  that  this  prin- 
ciple of  distribution,  accompanied  by  such  a  condition, 
miglit  induce  them  to  resist  a  declaration  of  war,  even 
at  the  hazard  of  the  interest  and  the  honor  of  the  na- 
tion? Mr.  W.  said  he  feared  the  action  of  the  bill  in 
this  respect,  and,  if  the  distribution  must  take  place,  he 
would  prefer  that  this  condition  should  not  be  retained, 
but  that  the  whole  subject  should  be  left  open  for  the 
future  action  of  Congress,  whenever  any  emergency 
shall  arise  calling  for  a  change. 

TsunsDAT,  April  21. 
LAND  BILL. 

The  bill  to  appropriate,  for  a  limited  time,  the  nett 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the 
States,  and  for  g^ntlng  lands  to  certain  States,  was  ta- 
ken up  as  the  special  order. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  resumed  and  concluded  his  speech,  be- 
g^n  yesterday,  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  as  given  entire 
in  preceding  pages. 

Mr.  CRriTENDEN  then  rose  and  addressed  the 
Senate  in  support  of  the  bill.  He  referred  to  the  reso- 
lutions he  had  laid  on  the  table  a  few  days  ago  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  instructing  her  Senators 
to  use  their  exertions  in  favor  of  this  measure;  and  in 
addressing  the  Senate  on  this  occasion,  he  acted,  he 
said,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  a  sense  of  duty  as 
well  as  in  conformity  with  his  own  wishes  and  opinions. 
Mr.  C.  first  endeavored  to  show,  taking  into  view  the 
manner  in  which  the  United  States  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  public  lands,  and  the  tenure  by  which 
they  were  held,  the  perfect  competence  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  dispose  of  them  as  contemplated  by  the  bill. 
He  reviewed  the  various  arguments  of  Mr.  Wkioht, 
and  contended,  in  opposition  to  that  gentleman,  that  the 
nett  proceeds  of  the  land  sales  were  not  liable  to  the 
offsets  that  had  been  charged  against  them;  that  the 
thirty  millions  expended  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida  could  not  justly  be  charged  against  the 
land  sales,  as  the  sovereignty  over  thai  vast  and  wealthy 
Territory  was  of  incnlculably  more  value  than  the  sum 
paid  for  it;  and  that  the  revenues  thut  had  been  derived 
from  the  customs  at  New  Orleans  alone  were  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  (be  absurdity  of  such  an  offset;  and,  fur- 
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ther,  that  to  charge  these  lands  with  the  cost  of  our  In- 
dian wars  wai  equally  out  of  the  question,  ai  there 
would  have  been  Indians  on  our  frontiers  to  create  dis- 
turbances, whether  these  Territories  had  been  pur- 
chased or  not.  He  contended  that  all  the  expenses  in- 
curred for  the  purchase,  for  the  surveys  of  the  lands, 
and  for  Indian  wars,  had  been  more  than  recompensed 
by  the  consequences  of  these  purchases.  Mr.  C,  after 
entering  into  calculations  to  show  the  large  surplus  that 
must  remain  in  the  treasury  aAer  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  current  year,  and  the  necessity  there  was  for  de- 
vising some  mode  of  safely  disposing  of  it,  took  a  view 
of  the  objects  to  which  it  had  been  proposed  to  appro- 
priate it,  entering  very  extensively  into  the  subject  of 
the  proposed  fortifications  on  the  seaboard.  He  was 
much  opposed  to  the  extensive  system  of  fortifications 
contemplated  by  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  be- 
lieving that  they  were  not  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
the  country,  and  that  the  inevitable  consequences  of  hav- 
ing such  extensive  fortifications  would  be  the  creation  of 
a  standing  army.  He  would  much  rather  rely  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  on  its  increased  strength  and  power- 
ful resources,  together  with  the  courage  and  patriotism 
of  our  citizens.  So  powerful  had  our  nation  become,  such 
was  its  wealth  and  resources,  and  such  the  courage  and 
patriotism  of  our  citizens,  that  he  was  certain  that  ifo  in- 
vading army  that  landed  on  our  coasts  would  ever  get 
back  to  tell  the  reception  they  met  with.  He  believed 
that  we  might  safely  permit  any  invader  to  land  without 
molestation  on  our  coasts,  for  he  was  confident  of  our 
ability  to  destroy  them  as  soon  as  they  landed.  Be- 
sides, he  thought  an  invading  army  would  act  very  un- 
wisely to  go  out  of  its  way  to  attack  one  of  these  fortifi- 
cations. Mr.  C.t  in  conclusion,  spoke  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages that  would  accrue  from  distributing  this  fund 
among  the  States,  and  the  danger  of  its  remaining  in 
the  treasury,  encouraging  schemes  of  extravagance  and 
prodigality. 

Mr.  UKNTON  withdrew  his  amendment,  on  which 
the  question  was  pending,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  take 
the  question  on  it  in  the  absence  of  his  colleague,  who 
was  absent  in  consequence  of  sickness  in  his  family,  in 
order  to  make  way  for  other  amendments  that  might  be 
offered. 

Mr.  WALKER  then  submitted  the  following  amend- 
ment, to  come  in  as  an  additional  section: 

And  be  U  further  enacUd,  That,  from  and  al\er  the 
passage-  of  this  act,  all  the  lands  of  tlie  United  Slates 
which  have  been  oiTered  at  public  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  which  have  remained  unsold  for  fifteen  years 
or  upwards  af\er  said  offer  at  public  sale,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  sale  at  private  entry  at  the  rate  of  twenty^five 
cents  per  acre;  those  lands  whicii  have  been  ofTi^red  in 
like  manner  under  ten  and  less  than  fifteen  years,  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  cents;  and  those  offered  and  remain  unsold 
five  years  and  less  than  ten  years,  at  the  rate  of  seventy- 
five  cents  per  acre:  Frovidcdt  No  person  under  the 
provisions  oif  this  act  shall  be  authorized  or  permitted  to 
enter,  at  the  prices  specified  by  this  act,  more  than  160 
acres,  or  quarter  section,  in  subdivisions  not  less  than  a 
quarter-quarter  section,  in  his  or  her  own  name,  or  in  the 
name  of  any  other  person,  for  his  or  her  own  use,  and 
in  no  case,  unless  he  or  she  intends  it  for  settlement  or 
cultivation,  or  the  use  of  his  or  her  improvement;  and 
the  person  applying  to  make  any  entry  under  this  act 
shall  file  his  or  her  affidavit,  with  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe,  that  he  or  she 
makes  the  entry  in  his  or  her  own  name,  fur  his  own  be- 
nefit, and  not  in  trust  for  another:  And  provided,  also, 
That  no  patent  shall  issue  to  any  person  making  said 
entry  until  three  years  thereafter;  and  that  any  sale, 
contract  for  sale,  lease,  or  contract  for  lease,  of  said 
lands  so  entered  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  wh.ch 


may  be  made  prior  to  the  emanation  of  the  patent»  s^H 
be  utterly  null  and  void,  and  shall  operate  as  a  forleitUFe 
of  the  title  to  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  CLAY  said  it  was  his  wish,  during  the  progress  of 
the  bill,  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  to  hear  him 
on  its  general  merits;  but  be  had  risen  now  to  speak  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
[Mr.    Walkss.I    The  amendment  was  a  principle  of 
graduation  by  wnicb,  after  the  lapse  of  a  period  of  yeara, 
the  public  lands  were  to  be  reduced  to  a  very  low  price. 
The  immediate  effect  would  be  to  put  these  lands  In  the 
State  of  Ohio  down  to  twenty-five  cents  per  acre  %  and  in 
Michigan  they  would  be  reduced  to  fi Ay  cents.     In  Ohio, 
sales  were  now  rapidly  going  on  at  the  minimum  price; 
and  if  the  system  was  not  disturbed  it  would,  in   the 
course  of  the  year,  produce  two  millions  of  dollars. 
Anxious  as  he  was,  a(\er  four  years'  reflection,  lie  was  so 
far  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  this  graduatinf;^  prin- 
ciple, that  he  would  rather  see  the  bill  itself  defeated 
than  to  see  it  pass  into  a  law  with  it  incorporated  in  it; 
and  he  would  say,  if  altered  at  all,  it  would  be  much 
better  to  Increase  than  diminish  the  price  of  the   land. 
They  ought  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  United  Slates 
the  same  as  individuals  conduct  their  concerns.     In   tlie 
State  of  Ohio  there  was  more  land  sold  than  In  any  oilier 
State  in  the  Union;  which,  he  said,  grew  out  of  a  dense 
and  increasing  population.     This  graduation  system  must 
be  supported  on  the  ground  that  the  progress  of  Uie 
sales  was  too  slow,  or  that  they  were  not  settling-  fast 
enough.     These  lands  were  bringing  in  so  much  now, 
there  was  no  necessity  of  a  reduction  in  price.     1'here 
was,  in  fact,  a  general  impression  in  both  branc!»es  of 
Congress  that  they  were  selling  too  rapidly,  and  invej»t- 
ing  the  proceeds  in  an  unsafe  medium.     I'here  was  no 
want  of  stimulus  to  induce  the  settlement  of  the    new 
States;  and  this  reduction  was  not  necessary  or  required 
as  an  incentive  to  emigration. 

Mr.  C.  read  extracts  from  a  publication  exhibiting-  a 
statement  of  the  state  of  population  in  the  new  States, 
to  show  their  annual  increase  from  1820  to  1H30,     I  Hi- 
nois  had  increased  eighteen  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, Alabama  fourteen,  Indiana  thirteen  and  a  third, 
Missouri  eleven,  Mississippi  upwards  of  eight,  Ohio  six, 
and  Louisiana  four  per  cent,  per  annum;  whereas  Dela- 
ware had  increased  but  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  average  rate  of  increase  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  United  Slates  during  that  period  was  about  thirty- 
two  per  cent.,  which  was  exceeded  by  Illinois  at  the  ave- 
rage  rale  of  one  hundred  and  filXy-tliree  per  cent.,  (her 
average  being  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  per  cent.,) 
and  by  Alabama  one  hundred  per  cent.,  and  by  Louisi- 
ana, tlie  lowest,  eight  per  cent.     1*he  average  of  the 
seventeen  old  States  was  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  the 
new   States  sixty   per  cent,    more  than  that  amount. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  new  impulse  necessary  to  in- 
duce emigration  to  the  new  Slates. 

lie  knew  the  ideas  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Walkbr]  were  in  favor  of  the  settlers.  He  (Mr. 
C.)  had  had  some  experience  In  this  matter  of  pre-emp- 
tion rights  of  settlere  in  his  own  and  the  adjoining  State 
of  Tennessee.  The  inhabitants  there,  at  an  early  day, 
had  tried  the  graduating  system  of  settling  some  on  one 
hundred  acre  tracts,  some  on  four  hundeed,  and  some 
on  one  thousand  acre  tracts,  and  except  in  the  case  of 
the  late  Governor  Shelby,  he  and  his  colleague  could 
not  recollect  an  instance  of  the  original  settler  remaining 
on  the  land  under  this  system;  and  so  careful  was  tlie 
law  in  regard  to  them,  that  they  were  designated  by  the 
term  bonafide  actual  settlers.  They  began  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  price  with  eighty  cents,  and  got  down  even- 
tually to  five  cents  per  acre.  And  with  regard  to  its 
being  a  law  for  the  benefit  of  settlers,  the  title  of  the 
bill  ought  to  have  been  changed  to  a  bill  for  thg  benefit 
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•f  ipecalators.  They  were  bought  up  by  persons  who 
woaH  move  on  to  them  with  their  property  and  a  num- 
ber of  neif^oes.  They  would  send  out  Tom  tojnake  a 
Kttlement  in  one  place,  Dick  to  another,  Jim  to  another, 
ind  Harry  to  another,  and  so  on;  and  in  regiatering  the 
Btmcs  of  the  settlers  they  found  it  necessary  to  put 
dovn  the  surnames  of  the  settlers;  and  as  Tom,  Dick, 
Jim,  and  Harry,  had  no  surnames,  they  put  them  down 
Tom  BbcV,  Dick  Black,  Jim  Black,  and  Harry  Black. 
And  when  he  (Mr.  C.)  was  in  the  Legislature  of  Ken- 
tacky,  he  said,  it  was  an  old  saying,  that  murder  would 
out,  and  that  by  reversing  these  names,  as  was  done  in 
indexing,  they  would  find  these  settlers  to  be  no  other 
than  Black  Tom,  Black  Dick,  Black  Jim,  and  Black 
Harry,  (laughter.)  The  rich  from  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  &C.,  would  employ  persons  to  make  settlements 
m  them,  and  instead  of  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  poor  settlers,  they  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  wealthy. 
What  was  there,  then,  for  the  security  of  the  country, 
tint  the  settler  took  the  land  as  a  bonafide  settler,  ex- 
cept making  an  affidavit?  and  affidavits  of  that  kind 
ibottid  not  be  encouraged.  The  man  who  regarded  the 
obligation  of  an  oath  would  refuse  to  take  it,  while  the 
less  scrupulous  would  not  hesitate  to  do  it  with  an  im- 
proper design. 

Mr.  C.  spoke  of  the  soundness  of  the  present  system 
of  disposing  of  the  public  land**.  Fortunes  were  now 
<|aily  making  under  it,  and  this  was,  therefore,  not  the 
»»me  to  reduce  the  price  of  them.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  bad  spoken  of  the  laage  amount  of  purchases, 
and  the  small  proportion  of  the  lands  purchased  that 
were  owned  by  bonafide  settlers^  and  have  we  not  rea- 
lm to  believe  (said  Mr.  C^^  that  our  own  money  has 
oMn  used  to  make  these  speculating  purchases,  and 
^nen  returned  again  to  the  deposite  banks?  By  this  dan- 
Sf^f^His,  ruinous  system  of  graduation,  these  speculators 
y^W  exact  more  exorbitant  prices  from  the  real  bona- 
Me  emigrant  than  he  pays  now?  and  there  never  was  a 
••pre  inauspicious  time  to  admit  the  principle  of  gradu- 
ation than  the  present.  He  admitted  there  might  be 
»»«Hi  not  worth  twenty-five  cents  an  acre,  or  even  the 
taxes.  They  would  do  wrong,  then,  to  tempt  a  poor 
^i^rant  to  settle  upon  this  poor  land  when  there  was 
heiter.  And  why,  said  he,  make  it  applicable  to  all  the 
States,  while  in  some  States  there  was  not  an  acre  that 
*»  not  arable?  In  the  State  of  Ohio  the  sales  were 
"»orc  rapid,  and  the  poor  land  much  greater  in  propor- 
|««n  than  in  the  other  western  Stales.  The  price  was 
™w  enough,  and  every  man  who  wished  could  buy  a 
Rood  tract,  and  purchase  from  a  parental  seller,  instead 
^the  speculator.  Let  us,  then,  (said  Mr.  C.,)  not 
^opt  a  system  that  cuts  down  all  your  lands  in  the  State 
w  Ohio,  atone  single  blow,  to  twenty-five  cents  an  acre; 
^ot  let  us  continue  to  pursue  the  course  our  fathers 
•^ve  pointed  otit. 

After  Mr.  Clat  conchided, 
ih     ^  .^'•H  from  the  House  making  appropriations  for 
In*  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  Government 
w  the  year  1836,  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  rose  to  correct  some  representations 
JpWe  yesterday,  no  doubt  by  mistake,  by  the  Senator 
Jj^  New  Jersey,  [Mr.  Southard,]  in  relation  to  the 
Union  Bank  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  exhibited 
omcial  statements  from  the  Treasury  Department  to 
show  the  error  into  which  that  Senator  had  fallen;  and 
w  to  show  the  entire  solvency  and  ability  of  that  bank 
^0  meet  its  engagements.  He  explained  the  manner  in 
J^nichhe  supposed  he  had  fallen  into  the  error,  by  show- 
ing facts  in  relation  to  resources  of  the  bank  which  he 
!*"W  not  have  been  aware  of.  He  felt  it  his  duty,  in 
jnstice  to  the  bank,  to  make  this  correction. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 
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The  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of 
the  widows  of  Colonel  William  Bond  and  Colonel  Wil« 
liam  Douglass,  of  the  revolutionary  army,  deceased, 
came  up  on  its  third  reading;  when 

Mr.  HILL  said  that  most  questions  having  a  direct 
political  bearing  produced  in  this  body  long  and  ani« 
mated  discussions.  Subjects  having  no  connexion  with 
the  proper  business  of  legislation,  agitating  subjects, 
are  here  introduced,  and  debated  for  weeks.  Yet 
when  bills  are  proposed,  taking  from  the  treasury 
thousands,  and  tens  and  even  hundreds  of  tbousands, 
for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  there  seems  to  be  a  per- 
fect lassitude,  an  almost  entire  indifference.  The  de- 
bating gentlemen,  who  speak  to  the  galleries,  are  still  on 
these  occasions;  and  who  else  than  those  who  can  se- 
cure the  applause  of  the  galleries  will  feel  free  to  dis> 
cuss  questions  on  this  fioor?  It  is  a  most  unwelcome 
task  to  oppose  claims,  even  the  claims  that  have  not  a 
scintilla  of  foundation,  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  To  be 
popular  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  no  man  in  Congress 
can  be  permitted  to  raise  his  voice  against  claimants, 
who  come  here  and  make  it  the  interest  of  those  who 
reside  here  to  help  them  through. 

There  are  hundreds  of  claims  in  bills  before  Congress 
that  ought  not  to  be  allowed;  yet  how  few  of  these, 
when  they  come  to  be  passed  on,  are  even  understood 
by  a  majority  of  those  who  pass  on  them!  If  the  allow- 
ance of  these  claims  went  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons 
in  whose  favor  they  purport  to  be,  the  injustice  to  the 
public  who  pay  them  would  not  be  so  flagrant.  They 
generally  go  for  the  benefit  of  specubitors,  who  pur- 
chase them  for  a  trifle,  or  else  cheat  the  nominal  claim- 
ant of  the  whule  amount.  I  am  informed  that  a  sub- 
clerk  in  another  part  of  this  Capitol  is  now  and  has  been 
extensively  concerned  in  these  claims;  that  his  practice 
has  been  to  hunt  up  from  the  files  of  Congress  old  claims 
that  have  many  years  ance  been  decided  against,  or  laid 
aside  as  hopelcKi,  and  in  the  recess  to  take  journeys  in 
difie rents  parts  of  the  country  and  seek  for  powers  of 
attorney  to  prosecute  them  before  Congress.  His 
charge  for  services,  when  he  cannot  buy  the  claim  for 
a  trifle,  is  never  below  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  amount  recovered.  His  situation  as  a  sub-clerk 
enables  him  to  place  his  claims  in  a  most  favorable 
position.  I  have  seen,  while  on  the  Committee  of 
Revolutionary  Claims,  elaborate  sUtements  and  reports, 
in  fiavor  of  the  claims,  setting  forth  in  the  most  glowing 
colors  the  services  or  the  sufferings  of  the  persons  in 
whose  names  the  claim  is  preferred,  which  statements 
and  reports,  having  very  little  evidence  to  sustain  them, 
were  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  clerk,  and  evidently 
drawn  up,  not  by  the  committee,  but  by  him  who  was 
interested  in  prosecuting  them.  I  will  confess  that 
when  [  first  discovered  the  practices  in  relation  to 
claims  prosecuted  here,  it  was  not  without  surprise;  but 
an  experience  of  five  years  in  Congress  has  taught  me 
to  be  no  longer  surprised  at  any  thing  which  is  occur- 
ing.  The  management  of  the  claim  prosecutors,  of 
those,  1  mean,  who  have  long  successfully  carried  on 
the  business,  is  most  adroit.  They  press  nothing  bard 
till  near  the  close  of  the  session;  and  when  this  period 
arrives,  when  there  is  not  time  left  to  discuss  or  inquire 
into  any  thing,  and  when  the  bars  and  gates  are  for  the 
moment  lef^  open,  the  claims  pass  througli  both  Houses 
of  Congress  in  floods. 

The  two  bills,  having  relation  to  what  are  called  the 
commutation  claims  of  the  Revolution,  which  were 
ordered  to  a  third  reading  on  Thursday,  and  one  of 
which  has  just  now  been  read,  if  passed,  will  establish 
precedents  which  will  throw  a  burden  on  the  Treasury 
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of  at  least  ten  times  the  amount  of  all  the  surplus  now 
in  the  treasury.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that,  generally, 
those  gentlemen  most  anxious  to  dissipate  at  a  single 
blow  twenty-seren  millions  of  money  now  in  the  treas- 
ury, by  a  distribution  among  the  States,  should  almost 
always  be  on  the  side  of  claims  presented  here.  If 
the  minority  shall  hsve  a  direct  interest  to  throw  the 
administration  into  a  state  of  embarrassment  by  voting 
more  money  to  be  expended  than  the  treasury  posses- 
sesy  the  majority  must  have  an  interest  to  prevent  that 
state  of  things. 

One  of  the  two  commutation  claims  allows  commuta- 
tion to  a  surgeon's  mate  of  the  revolutionary  army. 
Over  and  over  again  has  it  been  decided  that  surgeon's 
mates  were  not  included  in  any  resolution  of  the  old 
Congress  granting  commutation.  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  hear  it  announced  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Lkigh]  that  the  Committee  on  Revolu- 
tionary Claims  are  now  unanimous  in  favor  of  allowing 
commutation  to  surgeon's  mates.  And  the  reason 
offered  by  the  Senator  for  making  this  allowance  was 
most  singular.  Other  officers,  less  exposed  than  sur- 
geon's mates  being  expressly  named  in  the  resolutions, 
were  allowed  commutation;  therefore  surgeon's  mates 
ought  to  be  allowed  commutation.  This  might  have 
been  a  good  argument  for  the  foundation  of  a  bargain 
to  be  made  with  surgeon's  mates  at  the  time  the  service 
was  performed;  but  it  seems  to  be  too  late  for  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  volunteer  such  an  argument  as  this  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  some  of  its  surplus  funds  fif\y 
years  after  the  account  for  service  has  been  settled  and 
paid.  Were  not  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  as  much 
exposed  in  the  service  as  the  officers.^  And  if  the  argu- 
ment of  exposure  be  a  good  one  as  applied  to  the  sur- 
l^eon's  mate,  will  it  not  be  equally  legitimate  as  applied 
to  the  poor  soldiers?  Are  they  not  equally  entitled  to 
commutation  pay?  The  Senator  from  Maine,  [Mr. 
Shxplbt,]  of  those  who  were  disposed  to  go  to  the  bot- 
tom in  investigating  these  •commutation  claims,  is  yet 
left  on  the  Committee  of  Revolutionary  Claims;  is  it 
possible  that  he  makes  one  of  the  committee  which  now 
unites  in  this  after  legislation  in  favor  of  surgeon's 
mates?  If  so«  I  can  only  say,  «  Ephratm  is  joined  to 
idols;  let  him  alone." 

The  other  commutation  claim  is  fbr  interest  on  a  for- 
mer allowance  to  the  heirs  of  two  revolutionary  officers, 
by  the  names  of  Bond  and  Douglass,  who  died  while  in 
commission,  and  one  of  them,  I  believe,  before  he  had 
entered  the  service.  This  is  one  of  the  numerous  cases 
hunted  out  of  the  files  of  Congress  by  the  individual  to 
whom  I  have  alluded,  and  in  which  a  former  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  appeared  as  the  agent. 
When  the  first  allowance  was  made,  the  name  of  an- 
other officer  (Holmes)  was  included  in  the  allowance  of 
commutation;  that  name  was  stricken  out  of  the  bill, 
because,  by  the  merest  chance,  it  was  found  that  tile 
commutation  had  been  paid.  The  state  of  the  case  was 
this:  It  was  found  that  a  few  officers,  having  color  of 
claim  to  commutation  pay,  were  not  included  in  the 
resolutions;  and  their  case  was  brought  before  Congress 
for  special  allowance.  A  bill  was  reported;  and,  after 
a  long  discussion,  the  names  of  Bond,  Douglass,  and 
Holmes,  were  stricken  out,  as  not  coming  within  the 
spirit  of  the  resolutions,  while  others  were  retained. 
These  old  proceedings  on  the  files  rested  for  some 
forty  years.  The  heirs  of  the  deceased  officers  would 
probably  never  have  thought  of  applying  for  commuta- 
tion, had  not  the  cases  been  hunted  out  of  the  files  by 
persons  in  the  employ  of  Congress.  After  some  discus- 
sion, a  majority  of  the  committee  of  the  Senate  took  a 
difTcrent  view  of  the  evidence  from  that  previously  ta- 
ken by  Congress,  and  agreed  to  report  the  bill,  simply 
allowing  commutation  without  interest,  which  passed. 


Having  thus  succeeded  in  procuring^  the  principal  of 
what  might  always  be  considered  a  doubtful  claim,  the 
agents  now  follow  up  with  the  claim  for  interest,  amouot- 
ing  to  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  original  cosi- 
mutation — probably  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  dulUrs 
in  each  case.  If  interest  shall  now  be  allowed  on  this 
claim,  there  is  no  claim  which  has  ever  been  presented 
and  allowed  which  cannot  claim  interest;  and  hundreds 
of  millions  of  money  will  be  still  due  to  those  who  bare 
been  liberally  paid  by  the  Government  for  the  services 
they  have  rendered. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  claims  for  conainu- 
tation,  which  come  in  upon  us  as  a  flood,  had  quietly 
rested  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  were  never  Ibooght 
of  until  the  pension  law  of  1828  had  passed.  It  ti  s 
fact  that  not  only  the  officers  and  their  heirs  who  were 
entitled  to  commutation,  and  had  received  it,  but  such 
as  were  not  entitled  to  it,  and  never  expected  it,  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  have  been  written  to  by 
persons  offering  to  act  as  agents  lo  prosecute  and  re* 
cover  their  claims.  The  Senator  from  Virginis,  [Mr. 
Ttlbr,]  who  has  recently  resigned  his  seal,  had  pre- 
sented  many  petitions  for  commutation  during  the 
present  session,  some  of  which  1  know  had  been  repeat- 
edly decided  against  by  former  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate.  I  know  not  whether  these  petitions  have  or  hsre 
not  been  disposed  of  by  the  committee.  Since  the  im- 
mense grants  of  land  scrip  that  have  passed  to  Virginia 
officers,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  idea  that  efeiy 
officer  who  has  obtained  the  land  is  entitled  to  comimi- 
tation  also;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  in  Virginia,  who  had  a  male  ancestor  (whether 
whig  or  tory)  living  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  woojd 
suppose  that  ancestor  to  be  an  officer,  and  to  be  entiUed 
both  to  land  and  to  commutation. 

The  truth  probably  is,  that  there  are  not  half  a  dozen 
officers  on  the  rolls  of  the  Revolution  who  were  entitled 
to  commutation,  who  did  not  receive  it  nearly  half  • 
century  prior  to  the  presentation  of  these  claims.  If 
they  did  not  receive  it,  the  fault  was  not  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. Every  officer  living,  and  the  heirs  of  efeiy 
officer  deceased,  knew  when  such  officer  was  entitled  to 
the  pay,  and  received  it  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
several  resolutions  of  Congress.  After  the  revolutionaiy 
claims  had  been  barred  by  a  law  of  limitation,  the  tione 
was  more  than  once  extended  by  Congress,  until,  prob- 
ably, not  a  single  bonafide  claim  was  leA.  And  nov» 
if,  in  consequence  of  casualty  or  mistake,  any  case  re- 
mains, is  there  any  obligation  of  the  nation  to  pay  any 
thing  beyond  the  principal?  It  would  seem  that  ibc 
public  generosity  never  can  satisfy  those  who  have  been 
most  liberally  dealt  with.  The  allowance  of  commuta- 
tion pay  in  the  cases  of  Bond  and  Douglass,  first  made, 
was  a  stretch  of  generosity  far  beyond  what  would  be 
expected  in  any  case  between  individuals;  and  now  to 
come  in  for  a  claim  of  interest,  equal  to  twice  or  thnc« 
the  amount  at  first  granted,  almost  exceeds  the  V^' 
sumption  of  the  sturdy  beggar  who,  because  you  w^e 

J^iven  him  a  dinner,  claims  the  perpetual  right  ^*!'*fj 
.rom  your  table,  without  so  much  as  an  offer  of  Ibanis 
for  your  generosity.  . 

Mr.  CLAY  said  the  Senator  from  New  Hsmp«»'f* 
[Mr.  Hill]  had  been  here  Hve  years;  and  was  it  po^' 
ble  that,  within  that  period,  one  little  clerk  was  the  only 
corrupt  officer  he  had  found  in  the  Government?   n 
thot>ght,  if  he  would  look  into  the  Post  Office  sDdotucr 
Departments,  he  would  find  manv  more  instances  o 
corruption.     That  Senator  and  himself  had  went  w- 
gether  in  opposition  to  the  mints;  and  he  wished  n 
might  signalize  himself  by  one  more  vote  with  l'""  ^ 
the  distribution  of  the  surplus,  instead  of  leaving  it  /^ 
be  eaten  up  by  the  rats,  or  sqiiandcreil  away  by  the  "' 
duslry  of  the  clerks. 
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Mr.  H1L.L.  would  cheerfully  gfo  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  in  voting  for  the  distribution  of  the  surplus 
reTenue,  if  he  could  be  convinced  there  would  be  any 
sarplua  to  be  distributed  after  the  proper  appropriations 
had  passed,  and  he  could  do  it  without  violating  his  con- 
science in  regard  to  constitutional  difficulties.  He  was 
fearfdiy  however,  that  the  gentleman  [Mr.  Ciat]  did 
not  always  vote  as  patriotically  as  he  preached.  He  was 
willing  to  go  as  far  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  or 
any  other,  in  ferreting  out  corruptions.  He  had  no 
dums  to  eloquence,  and  therefore  would  acknowledge 
his  inferiority,  as  a  public  speaker,  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  CLAY  said  the  gentleman  [Mr.  Hill]  had  done 
himself  great  injustice  when  he  acknowledged  his  inferi- 
ority in  public  speaking;  for  he  (Mr.  C.)  liked  his  ex- 
temporaneous speaking  better  than-the  speeches  be 
read.  There  was  great  point,  and  even  eloquence,  in 
it.  The  gentleman  bad  pledged  himself  to  ffo  for  this 
measure  of  distributing  the  surplus  revenue,  m  case  he 
could  be  satisfied  there  were  surplus  funds  to  distribute, 
and  he  could  get  over  his  constitutional  difficulties.  He 
(Mr.  C.)  promised  him  that  he  could,  when  he  took  up 
that  subject,  show  there  were  no  constitutional  difficulties, 
and  that  there  were  twenty-seven  millions  to  distribute. 

Mr.  HILL,  said  it  was  evident  that  the  right  of  those 
persona  to  commutation  was  not  perfect  until  after  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  Their  failure  in  1792  to  establish  it 
left  them  without  remedy.  If  they  were  included  under 
the  resolution,  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  law;  and 
if  they  established  the  precedent  of  allowing  interest, 
they  would  bring  in  all  the  pensioners  who  were  stricken 
from  the  list  under  the  law  of  1818. 

Mr.  CALHODN,  aAer  some  remarks  against  the  bill, 
said  he  did  not  see  why  the  Senate  should  be  so  very 
particular  about  these  small  matters,  when  their  atten- 
tion was  so  little  directed  to  the  millions  of  money  in 
the  deposite  banks,  independent  of  the  seven  millions  of 
stock  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  money 
arising  from  the  Chickasaw  purchase. .  He  wished  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  zeal  was  directed  to  these  large 
items,  while  the  country  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  that 
there  was  to  small  matters.  He  hoped  the  money  of  the 
Government  would  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  these 
public  plunderers,  and  that  Congress  would  not  adjourn 
til]  it  made  an  equitable  disposition  of  it. 

Mr.  LEIGH  said  if  he  had  any  zeal  in  this  matter,  it 
was  founded  on  justice;  and  in  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
akhough  it  was  small,  he  would  measure  out  justice  in 
the  same  manner  he  would  in  any  tribunal  or  court  of 
justice,  to  the  last  farthing. 

[Mr.  Calbouv  said  he  had  no  personal  reference  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia.] 

Mr.  L.  then  went  into  an  argument  of  some  length  in 
favor  of  the  justice  of  the  claim.^ 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  was  against  establishing  a  prece- 
dent for  the  payment  of  interest.  It  was  but  seldom  he 
concurred  in  opinion  with  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina, [Mr.  Calbouit,]  and,  as  they  coincided  now  on 
this  bill,  it  gave  him  pleasure  to  state  that  concur- 
rence. But,  in  regard  to  our  being  on  the  brink  of 
ruin,  two  years  ago  it  was  stated  we  were  on  the  brink 
of  ruin,  because  there  was  no  money  in  the  treasury; 
and  now,  because  we  had  an  overflowing  treasury,  we 
are  said  to  be  on  the  brink  of  ruin;  and  when  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  surplus  fund  was  made,  which  he  be- 
lieved would  be  done  before  the  session  closed,  he  ex- 
pected, in  two  or  three  years  more,  they  should  hear 
we  were  again  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  because  it  had  been 
distributed. 

After  some  further  remarks  from  Messrs.  SHEPLET, 
WALKER,  WHITE,  KING  of  Alabama,  DAVIS,  and 
PRENTISS, 


The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  final  passage  of 
the  bill,  and  it  was  passed:  Yeas  22,  nays  21,  as  fol- 
lows: 

YxAS — Messrs.  Crittenden,  Davis,  Goldsborough, 
Hendricks,  Hubbard,  Kent,  Knight,  Leigh,  McKean, 
Mangum,  Moore,  Naudain,  Nicholas,  Porter,  Preston, 
Rives,  Robbins,  Shepley,  Southard,  Tomlinson,  Web- 
ster, White— 22. 

Nats — Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Brown,  Buchanan, 
Calhoun,  Clay,  Cuthbert,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Grundy,  Hill, 
King  of  Alabama,  King  of  Georgia,  Morris,  Niles, 
Prentiss,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Swift,  Tipton,  Walker, 
Wright— 21. 

LAND  BILL. 

The  bill  to  appropriate,  for  a  limited  time,  the  nett 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the 
States,  and  to  grant  lands  to  certain  States,  came  up  as 
the  special  order,  the  question  being  on  Mr.  Walkxb's 
amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER  then  addressed  the  Senate  in  favor  of 
the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken  on  Mr.  Walxxr's  amend- 
ment, and  it  was  lost:  Yeas 9,  nays  26,  as  follows: 

YsAS — Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  King  of  Alabama, 
Moore,  Morris,  Nicholas,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Walker — 9. 

Nats — Messrs.  Brown,  Buchanan,  Clay,  Crittenden, 
Cuthbert,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Goldsborough,  Grundy, 
Hendricks,  Hill,  Hubbard,  Kent,  Leigh,  McKean,  Nau- 
dain, Niles,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Bobbins,  Shepley,  South- 
ard, Swift,  Tomlinson,  Wall,  White— 26. 

Mr.  BENTON  submitted  the  following  amendment, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  come  in  after  the  words  "nett  proceeds" — 
"  which  nett  proceeds  shall  be  ascertained  to  be  the 
balance  which  remains,  after  deducting  from  the  gross 
proceeds  all  expenses  for  the  year  on  account  of  public 
lands,  to  wit: 

1.  Appropriations  for  the  General  Land  Office. 

2.  Appropriations  for  the  surveyor  general's  offices. 

3.  Appropriations  for  surveying  public  lands. 

4.  Appropriations  for  salaries  and  commissions  to  re- 
gisters and  receivers. 

5.  Appropriations  for  annuities  to  Indians  on  account 
of  the  purchase  of  lands. 

6.  Appropriations  for  holding  treaties  for  the  pur- 
chase of  lands. 

7.  Appropriations  for  amounts  paid  within  the  year 
for  the  extinction  of  Indian  titles. 

.  .  8.  Appropriations  for  removing  Indians  from  the  lands 
purchased  from  them. 

9.  Appropriations  for  the  five  per  centum  allowed  by 
compact  to  the  States  in  which  the  lands  lie." 

Mr.  ROBINSON  also  informally  offered  the  following 
amendment  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  which 
was  laid  on  the  table: 

Ssc.  — .  And  he  it  further  enaeUdt  That  all  lands  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  which  have  been,  or  here- 
after may  be,  subject  to  entry  at  private  sale  for  twenty 
years  and  upwards,  and  have  not  been  sold,  shall  here- 
after be  sold  at  one  dollar  per  acre,  and  at  a  reduction 
in  price  of  ten  per  centum  every  five  years,  until  the 
price  of  such  lands  be  reduced  to  fifty  cents  per  acre. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


SATt7BDAT,  APBIL  23. 

SPECIE  PAYMENTS. 

The  following  resolution,  submitted  yeqterday  by  Mr. 
BsiTToir,  was  taken  up  for  consideration: 

"  Besohed,  That,  from  and  after  the day  of  — t 

in  the  year  1836,  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  ought  to 
be  received  in  payment  for  the  public  lands)  and  that 
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the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands  be  instructed  to  re- 
port a  bill  accordingly.*' 

Mr.  DENTON  addressed  the  Senate  in  favor  of  tlie 
resolution.  He  was  opposed  to  a  national  currency  of 
paper,  and  in  favor  of  disconnecting  the  federal  Treas- 
ury from  paper  money  as  expeditiously  as  it  could  be 
done  without  injuiry  to  the  public.  At  present  he  lim- 
ited himself  to  one  branch  of  the  revenue,  the  public 
lands;  and,  for  strong  and  peculiar  reasons,  wished  to 
begin  with  hard- money  payments  in  that  branch.  The 
state  of  the  paper  system,  the  impossibility  of  regulating 
it  in  its  application  to  lands,  and  the  mischiefs  which 
were  now  resulting  to  the  federal  Treasury,  to  the  cur- 
rency of  the  new  States,  and  to  the  settlers  and  cultiva- 
tors who  wished  to  purchase  lands  for  use,  imperious- 
ly required  a  remedy (  and  a  cessation  to  receive  pa- 
per money  for  land  was  an  obvious  and  certain  remedy 
for  a  part  of  these  evils. 

The  state  of  the  paper  system  was  now  hideous  and 
appalling,  and  those  who  did  not  mean  to  suffer  by  its 
catastrophe  should  fly  from  its  embraces.  According  to 
a  report  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
select  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Gillet,  of  New  York, 
was  the  chairman,  the  present  number  of  chartered 
banks  and  their  branches  in  the  United  States  could  not 
be  less  than  seven  hundred  and  iif^y,  their  chartered 
capitals  not  less  300,000,000,  and  their  chartered  rights 
to  issue  paper  money  extended  to  #750,000,000!  Mr. 
B.  repeated  this  statement;  and,  dwelling  upon  the  last 
sum,  (the  $750,000,000  of  paper  money,)  he  said  it  was 
enough  to  make  the  spirits  of  the  dead  start  from  their 
graves!  the  spirits,  he  meant,  of  those  dead  patriots 
who,  having  seen  the  evils  of  paper  money,  and  being 
determined  to  free  their  country  from  such  evils  in  all 
^future  time,  took  care,  by  a  constitutional  enactment,  to 
make  gold  and  silver  the  only  currency  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  only  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 

Having  stated  the  number  of  the  banks,  their  vast 
nominal  capital,  their  unlimited  real  power  to  cover  the 
country  with  paper,  the  great  amount  of  their  paper  is- 
sues, five  of  them  alone  having  increased  their  circula- 
tion fifteen  millions  in  about  a  year,  and  reminding  the 
Senate  that  the  business  of  chartering  banks  was  in  full 
progress  in  many  of  the  States,  Mr.  D.  looked  to  the 
state  of  the  connexion  between  this  wilderness  of  banks 
and  the  federal  Treasury.  This  connexion,  be  said,  de- 
pended, in  point  of  law,  upon  the  joint  resolution  of 
1816,  which,  in  addition  to  specie  and  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  State,  gave  authority,  by  implica- 
tion, to  receive  the  notes  of  all  specie  paying  banks  in 
payment  of  public  dues.  This  was  the  law ;  the  prac- 
tice under  it  he  would  state  presently,  and  would  show 
that^no  practice  under  it,  with  the  multitudes  of  banks 
now  existing,  could  be  safe  for  the  country,  or  free 
from  the  danger  of  irretrievably  entangling  the  federal 
Government  with  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  whole  pa- 
per system,  and  all  the  fluctuations,  convulsions,  and  dis- 
asters, to  which  it  was  subject.  But  before  he  did  this, 
be  would  say  that  the  joint  resolution  of  1816  was  a  wise 
and  laudable  act  at  the  time  it  was  passed,  and  made  a 
great  step  at  that  time  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
currency.  The  currency  of  the  country,  especially  of 
the  whole  South  and  West,  was  at  that  time  paper,  and 
not  only  paper,  but  inconvertible  paper;  the  banks  which 
issued  it  not  paying  specie,  aod  the  holder  being  obli- 
ged to  sell  his  notes  at  10,  15,  or  30  per  cent,  discount, 
if  he  wished  to  get  hard  money  for  them.  The  whole 
community  was  submitting  to  the  imposition  of  using 
this  paper,  aad  the  federal  Treasury  with  the  rest.  The 
joint  resolution  of  1816  was  passed,  and  fixed  a  limited 
time,  less  than  a  year,  within  which  no  notes  but  those 
of  specie  paying  banks  should  be  receivable  for  public 
dues.      The  effect  was  immediate  and  magical,  and 


showed  how  completely  the  federal  Government  hsd 
the  paper  currency  under  its  power,  ainl  could  control 
it  if  it  would  only  use  that  power.  Before  the  day 
limited  there  was  a  general  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments, which,  with  some  exceptions,  has  continued  ever 
since. 

The  joint  resolution  of  1816  was  tlien  wise  and  lauda- 
ble when  passed;  but  the  advance  which  the  paper 
system  has  since  made,  and  ia  still   making,  entirely 
changes  the  effect  of  that  resolution.     There  sre  no 
longer  any  non-specie  paying  banks  whose  notes  will  be 
received  either  by  the  federal  Treasury  or  by  individuals; 
and  there  750  specie  paying  banks,  with  a  constant  in* 
creaae  of  their  number,  whose  notes  may  be  received 
by  the  federal  Treasury.   In  point  of  law, all  these  banks 
are  equal;  they  all  liave  an  equal  right  to  be  received  in 
federal  payments;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  they  sre  not  ail 
admitted;  and  here  the  practical  difficulties  tiegin  to  pre- 
sent themselves.      To  receive  the  paper  of  all  these 
banks  would  be  to  fill  the  treasury  in  a  very  short  time 
with  some  tens  of  millions  of  unavailable  funds;  to  dis- 
criminate between   them,  to  receive  some  and  reject 
others,  would  be  to  exercise  a  power  which  night  lead 
to  favoritism,  undue  influence,  partiality,  and  injuaticr, 
and  might  invest  some  roan,  or  some  body  of  men,  with 
a  dangerous  power  over  the  paper  currency.    The  fint 
question  would  be,  who  shall  make  the  discrimination? 
And  the  practical  answer  would  probably  be,  that  (he 
deposite  banks,  for  the  time  being,  from  1816  to  the 
present  time,  have  been  the  practical  arbiters  of  the  re- 
ceivability  of  State  bank  paper.     These  bsnks,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, hsve  been  required  to  receive  no  paper  but  tint 
which  they  could  credit  as  specie  to  the  United  States; 
and  while  this  gave  them  an  option  which  seems  natural- 
ly to  belong  to  the  obligation  of  paying  all  the  Gofers' 
ment  demands  in  specie,  yet  it  had  the  effect  of  devolr- 
ing  the  power  of  regulating  the  paper  currency  upon 
banking  institutions,  formerly  the  Bank  of  the  Uoited 
States,  and  at  present  upon  the  three  dozen  banks  which 
are  the  depositories  of  the  public  moneys.     Mr.  B'  ob. 
jected  to  devolving  this  power  upon  banks.    Uw9a% 
most  responsible  and  dangerous  power,  liable  to  abase 
and  to  great  mischief,  from  indiscretion  as  weU  as  design. 
In  the  first  place,  there  could  be  no  system;  for  ^eh  of 
tlie  thirty-six  banks  would  decide  for  itself  what  should 
be  received  and  what  should  have  the  high  character  of 
land  office  or  custom-house  money.     In  the  next  placet 
there  could  be  no  permanency  in  the  receivability  of  any 
particular  paper.    The  deposite  bank  could  make  and 
break  its  arrangements  at  pleasure;  and  what  was  land 
office  money  or  custom-house  money  on  one  day>  mig^^ 
cease  to  be  so  on  the  next,  and  the  public  not  be  sble 
to  see  any  reason  for  the  change,  and  which  ciisnge 
might  subject  individuals  to  great  loss  and  imposition. 
In  the  third  place,  the  best  banks  of  the  country  might 
be  capriciously  excluded,  while  insignificant  ones  migbt 
be  invested  with  all  the  advantages  ofsupplying  a  federal 
currency;  and,  in  the  present  multitude  of  thirty-«x 
banks,  to  decide  each  for  itself  on  the  paper  of  seren 
hundred  and  fifty  banks,  perhaps  many  of  them  ss  good 
as  the  deposite  banks,  it  was  impossible  to  get  along 
without  complaints  and  dissatisfaction,  and  much  po^c 
ble  injustice  to  banks  as  well  as  injury  to  individuals. 
The  next  tribunal  to  decide,  Mr.  B.  would  assume  to 
be  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  himself;  but  this  wouW 
only  be  an  arbiter  in  name;  the  Secretary  would  hare  to 
decide  according  to  the  representations  of  members  of 
Congress,  and  these  members  would  have  to  act  upon 
the  importunity  and  representation  of  the  petitimmg 
banks;  so  that  th^re  would  be  no  real  arbiter,  wd  no 
real  responsibility;  and,  besides,  he  (Mr.  B.)  was  not 
willing  to  invest  any  officer  whatever  with  the  po«*f 
of  regulating  Uie  paper  currency,  and  giving  ^^  *" 
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notes  he  pleased  a  circulation  coextensive  with  the 
UntoQ.  by  ordering  them  to  be  received  in  payment  of 
public  dues.  The  third  tribunal  was  the  Gonf^ess  itself; 
and  thts  would  be  foimd  to  be  no  tribunal  at  all,  as  every 
member  would  take  care  to  have  the  banks  in  his  own 
district  admitted  to  all  the  advantage?  which  were  g^rant- 
ed  to  any  other;  and  thus  tlie  whole  would  be  admitted 
without  discrimination. 

Mr.  B.  saw  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  detail  as 
well  as  in  the  principle  of  tliis  question.  The  federal 
Government  can  create  a  national  paper  currency  by 
giving  receivability  to  bank  paper;  it  can  deluge  any 
new  State  with  bank  paper  from  any  other  State,  by 
making  it  receivable  for  public  lands.  II  can  give  a 
State  paper  currency  to  a  State  in  spite  of  itself;  in 
Missouri,  forezarople,  where  the  Legislature  has  refused 
to  charter  a  bank  trom  a  just  and  laudable  antipathy  to 
a  paper  currency,  and  wjfiere  the  federal  Government 
rcoeiTes  paper  money  for  its  lands,  and  thus  gives  cur- 
rency to  that  paper;  thus  counteracting  the  policy  of 
the  State,  and  introducing  strange  and  foreign  notes  into 
circulation,  to  the  diminution  of  gold  and  silver. 

Taking  the  fact  as  it  now  existed,  and,  Mr.  B.  said,  it 
was  clear  that  the  deposite  banks,  each^  for  Itself,  was 
the  regulator  of  the  paper  currency,  and  the  arbiter  of 
what  might  and  might  not  be  received  in  payment  of 
public  dues,  and  what  was  the  result?  Why,  that  the 
whole  paper  system  had  run  wild.  Bank  charters  were 
granted  for  millions;  paper  issues  to  exceed  all  bounds; 
loans  to  any  amount  to  any  body  to  speculate,  in  reality 
to  gamble  in  stocks,  public  lands,  and  what  not,  until 
the  public  treasury  is  filled  to  distension  with  bank 
paper.  The  effect  of  all  this  uncontrolled  state  of  the 
paper  system  has  been  most  sigpially  manifested  in  the 
public  lands,  where  the  sales  have  increased  from  four 
millions  per  annum  to  five  millions  per  quarter,  causing 
the  treasury  to  be  filled  with  paper,  the  Congress  to  be 
haraved  with  projects  for  getting  rid  of  surpluses, 
while  the  new  States  have  been  overrun  with  specula* 
tors  bidding  up  the  lands  against  cultivators  and  settlers, 
and  introducing  myriads  of  strange  notes  into  places 
where  they  were  wholly  unknown. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  was  able  to  inform  the  Senate  how  it 
happened  that  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  had  deceived 
all  calculations,  and  run  up  from  four  millions  a  year  to 
five  millions  a  quarter;  it  was  this:  speculators  went  to 
banks,  borrowed  five,  ten,  twenty,  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars in  paper,  in  small  notes,  usually  under  twenty  dol- 
lars, and  engaged  to  carry  off  these  notes  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, sometimes  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles,  and 
there  laid  them  out  for  public  kmd9.  Being  land  office 
money,  they  would  circulate  in  the  country;  many  of 
these  small  notes  would  never  return  at  all,  and  their 
loss  would  be  a  clear  gain  to  the  bank;  others  would 
not  return  for  a  long  time;  and  the  bank  would  draw 
interest  on  them  for  years  before  they  had  to  redeem 
them.  Thus  speculators,  loaded  with  paper,  would 
outbid  settlers  and  cultivators,  who  had  no  undue  ac- 
comoKxlations  from  banks,  and  who  had  nothing  but 
specie  to  give  for  lands,  or  the  notes  which  were  its 
real  equivalent.  Mr.  B.  said  that,  living  in  a  new  State, 
it  came  within  his  knowledge  to  know  that  such  accom- 
modations as  he  had  mentioned  were  the  main  cause  of 
the  excessive  sales  which  had  taken  place  in  the  public 
lands,  and  that  the  effect  was  equally  Injurious  to  every 
interest  concerned,  except  the  banks  and  the  specula- 
tors; it  was  injurious  to  the  treasury,  which  was  filling 
up  with  paper;  to  the  new  States,  which  were  flooded 
with  paper;  and  to  settlers  and  cultivators,  who  were 
outbid  by  speculatora,  loaded  with  this  borrowed  paper. 
▲  return  to  specie  payments  for  lands  is  the  remedy  for 
all  these  evils. 
It  would  put  an  end  to  every  oomplaint  now  connect- 


ed with  the  subject,  and  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
every  public  and  private  interest.  Upon  the  federal 
Government  its  effect  would  be  to  check  the  unnatural 
sale  of  the  public  lands  to  speculators  for  paper;  it 
would  throw  the  speculators  out  of  market,  limit  the 
sales  to  settlers  and  cultivators,  stop  the  swelling  in- 
creases of  paper  surpluses  in  tlie  treasury,  put  an  end  to 
all  projects  for  disposing  of  surpluses,  and  relieve  all 
anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  public  moneys  in  the  deposite 
banks.  Upon  the  new  States,  where  the  public  lands 
are  situated,  its  effects  would  be  most  auspicious.  It 
would  stop  the  flood  of  paper  with  which  they  are  in- 
undated, and  bring  in  a  steady  stream  of  gold  and  silver 
in  its  place.  It  would  give  them  a  bard-money  curren- 
cy, and  especially  a  share  of  the  gold  currency;  for 
every  emigrant  could  then  carry  gold  to  the  country. 
Upon  the  settler  and  cultivator  who  wished  to  pur- 
chase land  its  effect  would  be  peculiarly  advantageous. 
He  would  be  relieved  from  the  competition  of  specu- 
lators; be  would  not  have  to  contena  with  those  who 
received  undue  accommodations  at  banks,  and  came 
to  the  land  offices  loaded  with  bank  notes  which  they 
had  borrowed  upon  condition  of  carrying  them  far 
away,  and  turning  them  loose  where  many  would  be 
lost,  and  never  get  back  to  tlie  bank  that  issued  them. 
All  these  and  many  other  good  effects  would  thus  be 
produced,  and  no  hardship  or  evil  of  any  kind  could 
accrue;  for  the  settler  and  cultivator  who  wishes  to  buy 
land  for  use,  or  for  a  settlement  for  bis  children,  or  to 
increase  his  farm,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
hard  money  to  make  his  purchase.  He  has  no  undue 
accommodations  from  banks.  He  has  no  paper  but 
what  is  good;  such  as  he  can  readily  convert  into  specie. 
To  him  the  exaction  of  specie  payments  from  all  pur* 
chasers  would  be  a  rule  of  equality,  which  would  enable 
him  to  purchase  what  he  needs  without  competition  with 
fictitious  and  borrowed  capital. 

Mr.  B.  considered  that  the  seturn  to  hard  money  for 
the  payment  of  the  public  lands  was  the  only  thing  that 
could  give  permanency,  uniformity,  and  equality,  to 
what  is  called  land  office  money.  It  was  of  the  greatest 
moment  to  the  people  of  the  new  States  that  they  should 
know  what  was,  and  what  was  not,  receivable  for  pub- 
lic lands,  and  that  what  was  once  fixed  should  remain 
stable.  They  were  subject  to  too  many  losses  and  im- 
positions from  instability  in  the  receivabUity  of  different 
kinds  of  paper.  They  never  knew  any  thing  about 
changes  until  they  are  made.  When  a  citizen  with 
much  trouble  has  collected  what  is  land  office  money  to- 
day, he  may  find  to-mgrrow  that  it  is  changed,  or,  at  the 
moment  of  carrying  it  to  the  land  office,  be  may  find  it 
rejected,  and  himself  thrown  upon  the  tender  mercies  of 
a  shaver  to  procure,  at  a  new  sacrifice,  what  the  receiver 
can  accept.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  amend meot, 
which  he  had  the  honor  to  offer,  restricting  the  use  of 
paper  in  payments  from  the  Government,  it  followed,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  that  there  must  be  correspond- 
ing restrictions  upon  the  receipt  of  it.  That  amendment 
made  four  important  improvements  in  the  federal  use  of 
paper  money:  1.  In  prohibiting,  forthwith,  the  use  of 
notes  of  less  than  $10  in  all  payments  from  the  federal 
Government  or  the  Post  Office.  2.  In  prohibiting  the 
use  of  notes  of  less  than  $30  in  such  payments  from  the 
3d  of  March  next.  3.  In  prohibiting  the  use,  in  like 
payments,  of  all  notes  whatever,  which  were  issued  at 
one  place  and  made  payable  at  another.  4.  In  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  all  notes,  in  such  payments,  which  were 
not  equivalent  to  specie  at  the  place  where  offered  in 
payment,  and  convertible  into  gold  or  silver  on  the  spot 
at  the  will  of  the  holder,  and  without  lots  or  delay  to 
him.  Under  these  enactments  Mr.  B.  considered  the 
federal  Government  and  the  Post  Office  as  virtually  con- 
fined to  specie  payments;  they  will  have  then  to  confine 
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themselves  to  specie  receipts.  Whether  Congress  made 
a  further  enactment  or  not,  the  Treasury  and  the  Post- 
master General  would  have  to  impose  restrictions  upon 
the  receipt  of  paper  corresponding  with  the  restrictions 
upon  the  payments  in  it.  He  (Mr.  B.)  was  certain  that 
the  payments  upon  the  western  frontier  must  be  made 
in  specie.  There  was  not  a  bank  note  in  the  United 
States  which  could  be  offered  in  the  West.  There  was 
not  one  which  would  come  under  the  restrictions  which 
the  enactment  imposed.  The  effect  of  the  enactment 
was  to  prevent  bank  notes  from  being  offered  in  pay- 
ment except  at  the  place  where  the  bank  was  situated 
which  had  issued  it.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the  enact- 
ment, and  such  was  its  intention;  for  it  was  intended  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  completely  breaking  up  paper 
money  as  a  national  currency;  for  completely  cutting*  off 
paper  from  the  federal  Government;  for  completely 
returning  to  the  currency  of  the  constitution  for  the 
federal  Government;  in  a  word,  for  re-establishing  the 

S^old    currency!   which    never  could  be  done  if  the 
ederaf  Government  continued  to  receive  and  pay  out 
paper  money. 

Mr.  B.  considered  the  proposition  which  he  had  made 
as  another  step  towards  the  consummation  of  the  great 
object  of  securing  to  the  people  a  specie  currency.  It 
would  effectually  accomplish  that  purpose  for  the  new 
States,  and  the  extension  of  the  same  provision  to  the 
custom-houses  and  post  offices  would  secure  a  specie 
currency  to  the  old  States.  Whether  his  proposition 
became  law  or  not,  it  must  take  effect.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  would  have  to  do  by  regulation 
what  he  proposed  that  Congress  should  do  by  law.  The 
obligration  to  pay  out  in  hard  money  involves  the  neces- 
sity to  receive  in  bard  money;  and  he  was  only  anxious 
about  his  proposition,  as  he  preferred  stability  to  change, 
legislation  to  regulation,  and  the  will  of  Congress  to  the 
will  of  the  deposite  banks  or  of  a  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  said  that  he  and  those  who  acted 
with  him  would  be  justified  in  taking  no  active  course 
in  regard  to  this  resolution,  in  sitting  still,  suppressing 
their  surprise  and  astonishment  if  they  could,  and  letting 
these  schemes  and  projects  take  the  form  of  such  laws 
as  their  projectors  might  propose. 

We  are  powerless  now,  and  can  do  nothing.  All 
these  measures  affecting  the  currency  of  the  country 
and  the  security  of  the  public  treasure  we  have  resisted 
since  1832.  We  have  done  so  unsuccessfully.  We 
struggled  for  the  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  in  1833.  The  utility  of  such  an  institution  had 
been  proved  by  forty  years'  experience.  We  struggled 
against  the  removal  of^  the  deposites.  That  act,  as  we 
thought,  was  a  direct  usurpation  of  power.  We  strove 
against^  the  experiment,  and  all  iii  vain.  Our  opinions 
were  disregarded,  our  warnings  neglected,  and  we  are 
now  in  no  degree  responsible  for  the  mischiefs  which 
are  but  too  likely  to  ensue. 

Who  (said  Mr.  W.)  will  look  with  the  perception  of 
an  intelligent,  and  the  candor  of  an  honest  man,  upon 
the  present  condition  of  our  finances  and  currency,  and 
say  that  this  want  of  credit  and  confidence  which  is  so 
general,  and  which,  it  is  possible,  may,  ere  long,  over- 
spread the  land  with  bankruptcies  and  distress,  has  not 
flowed  directly  from  those  measures,  the  adoption  of 
which  we  so  strenuously  resisted,  and  the  folly  of  which 
men  of  all  parties,  however  reluctantly,  will  soon  be 
brought  to  acknowledge?  I'be  truth  of  this  assertion 
was  palpable  and  resistless. 

What,  sir,  are  the  precise  evils  under  which  the  finan- 
ces of  the  Government,  and,  he  believed,  of  the  coun- 
try, now  suffer?  They  are  obviously  two:  the  super- 
abundance of  the  treasury  and  its  insecurity.  We  have 
more  money  than  we  need;  and  that  money,  not  being 


in  custody  under  any  law,  and  being  in  hands  over  which 
we  have  no  control,  is  threatened  with  danger.  Nov* 
sir,  is  it  not  manifest  that  these  evils  flow  directly  from 
measures  of  Government  which  some  of  us  have  zealous- 
ly resisted?  May  not  each  be  traced  to  its  distinct  source* 
There  would  have  been  no  surplus  in  the  treasury  but 
for  the  veto  of  the  land  bill,  so  called,  of  1833.  This  is 
certain.  And  as  to  the  security  of  the  public  money,  it 
would  have  been  at  this  moment  entirely  safe,  but  for 
the  veto  of  the  act  continuing  the  bank  charter.  Both 
these  measures  had  received  the  sanction  of  Congress  by 
clear  and  large  majorities.  They  were  both  negatived; 
the  reign  of  experiments,  schemes,  and  projects,  coah- 
menced,  and  here  we  are.  Every  thing  that  is  noir 
amiss  in  our  financial  concerns  is  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  extraordinary  exertions  of  executive  authori- 
ty. This  assertion  does  not  rest  on  general  reasoninfr- 
Facts  prove  it.  One  veto  has  deprived  the  Government 
of  a  safe  custody  for  the  public  moneys^  and  another  Tcto 
has  caused  their  present  augmentation. 

What,  sir,  are  the  evils  which  are  distracting  our  finan- 
cial operations?  They  are  obviously  two.  The  pub- 
lic money  was  not  safe;  it  was  protected  by  no  law.  Tbe 
treasury  was  overflowing.  There  was  more  money  than 
we  needed.  The  currency  was  unsound.  Credit  had 
been  diminished  and  confidence  destroyed.  And  what 
did  these  two  evils,  the  insecurity  of  the  public  money 
and  its  abundance,  result  from?  They  referred  directly 
back  to  the  two  celebrated  experiments;  the  veto  of  the 
bank  bill,  followed  by  the  removal  of  the  depontes,  and 
the  rejection  of  the  land  bill.  No  man  doubted  that  tlie 
public  money  would  have  remained  safe  in  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  if  the  executive  veto  of  1833  had  not 
disturbed  it. 

It  was  that  veto  also  which,  by  discontinuing  the  na- 
tional bank,  removed  the  great  and  salutary  check  to 
the  immoderate  issue  of  paper  money,  and  encouraged 
the  creation  of  so  many  State  banks.  This  was  another 
of  the  products  of  that  veto.  This  is  as  plain  as  tliat. 
The  rejection  of  the  land  bill  of  1833,  by  depriving  the 
cotmtry  of  a  proper,  necessary,  and  equal  distribution 
of  the  surplus  Itind,  had  produced  this  redundancy  in 
the  treasury.  If  the  wisdom  of  Congress  had  been 
trusted,  the  country  would  not  have  been  plunged  into 
its  present  difficulties.  They  devised  the  only  n>eans 
by  which  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  people  could 
have  been  secured.  They  passed  the  bank  charter;  it 
was  negatived.  They  passed  the  land  bill,  and  it  met 
the  same  fate.  This  extraordinary  exercise  of  power* 
in  these  two  instances,  has  produced  an  exactly  corre- 
sponding mischief  in  each  case,  upon  the  subjects  to 
which  it  was  applied.  Its  application  to  the  bill  provi- 
ding for  the  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
has  been  followed  by  the  present  insecurity  of  the  public 
treasure,  and  a  superabundance  of  money  not  wanted 
has  been  the  consequence  of  its  application  to  the  land 
bill. 

The  country  (continued  Mr.  W.)  is  the  victim  of 
schemes,  projects,  and  reckless  experiments.  We  are 
wiser,  or  we  think  ourselves  so,  than  those  who  have 
gfone  before  us.  Experience  cannot  teach  us.  We  can- 
not let  well  enough  alone.  The  experience  of  forty 
years  was  insufficient  to  settle  the  question  whether  a 
national  bank  was  useful  or  not;  and  forty  years'  prsc- 
tice  of  the  Government  could  not  decide  whether  it  was 
constitutional  or  not.  And  it  is  worthy  of  all  considera- 
tion that  undue  power  has  been  claimed  by  the  Execu- 
tive. One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  there  has  been 
a  constant  and  corresponding  endeavor  to  diminish  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress.  The  bank  charter 
was  negatived,  because  Congress  had  no  power  under 
the  constitution  to  grant  it;  and  yet,  though  Congress 
had  no  authority  to  create  a  national  bank,  the  Excca* 
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tire  at  once  exercised  the  power  to  select  and  appoint 
as  many  banks  as  he  pleased,  and  to  place  the  public 
■Kmeys  in  their  hands  on  just  such  terms  and  conditions 
u  he  pleased. 

Tliere  is  not  a  more  palpable  evidence  of  the  constant 
bias  of  this  Government  to  a  wrong  tendency,  than  this 
coatinaed  attempt  to  make  legiskitive  power  ^'dd  to 
that  of  the  Executive.  The  restriction  of  the  just  au- 
thority of  Congress  is  followed  in  every  case  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  power  of  the  Executive.  What  was  it  that 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and 
pat  the  whole  moneyed  power  of  the  country  into  the 
hands  of  one  roan?  Constitutional  doubts  of  the  power 
of  Congress!  What  has  produced  this  superabundance 
of  money  in  the  Treasury?  Constitutional  doubts  of  the 
power  of  Congress!  In  the  whole  history  of  this  admin- 
istration, doctrines  had  obtained,  whose  direct  tendency 
was  to  detract  from  the  settled  and  long-practised  power 
of  Congress,  and  to  give,  in  full  measure,  hand  over 
band,  every  thing  into  the  control  of  the  Executive. 
Did  gentlemen  wish  him  to  exemplify  the  truth  of  this? 
Let  tbero  look  at  the  bank  bill,  the  land  bill,  and  the 
various  bills  which  have  been  negatived  respecting  in- 
ternal improvements. 

Gentlemen  now  speak  of  returning  to  a  specie  basis. 
Did  any  man  suppose  it  practicable?  The  resolution 
now  under  consideration  contemplated  that,  af\er  the 
current  year,  all  payments  for  the  public  lands  were  to 
be  made  in  specie.  Now,  if  he  (Mr.  W.)  had  brought 
forward  a  proposition  like  this,  he  would  at  once  have 
been  accused  of  being  opposed  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Dew  States.  It  would  have  been  urged  that  speculators 
and  capitalists  could  easily  carry  gold  and  silver  to  the 
West,  by  sea  or  land,  while  the  cultivator,  who  wished 
to  purchase  a  small  farm,  would  be  compelled  to  give 
the  former  his  own  price  for  the  land,  because  he  could 
visit  large  cities,  or  other  places  where  it  was  to  be 
found,  and  procure  the  specie.  These  arguments  would 
have  met  him,  he  was  sure,  had  he  introduced  a  meas- 
ure like  this.  If  specie  payments  were  to  be  made  for 
pablic  dues,  he  should  suppose  it  best  to  begin  with  the 
customs,  which  were  payable  in  large  cities,  where  gold 
and  silver  could  be  more  easily  procured  than  on  the 
frontiers.  But  whether  from  speculators,  or  settlers, 
what  was  the  use  of  these  specie.payments?  The  money 
was  dragged  over  the  mountains  to  be  dragged  back 
again:  that  was  all.  The  purchaser  of  public  lands 
would  buy  gold  by  bills  on  the  eastern  cities;  it  would 
go  across  the  country  in  panniers  or  wagons;  the  land 
office  would  send  it  back  ag.iin  by  the  return  carriage, 
and  thus  create  the  useless  expense  of  transportation. 

He  had  from  the  very  first  looked  upon  all  these 
schemes  as  totally  idle  and  illusory;  not  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  other  nations,  or  suited  to  our  own 
policy,  or  our  own  active  condition.  But  the  effect  of 
this  resolution:  what  would  it  be?  Let  them  try  it.  Let 
them  go  on.  Let  them  add  to  the  catalogue  of  projects. 
Let  them  cause  every  man  in  the  West,  who  has  a  five 
dollar  bank  note  in  his  pocket,  to  set  off,  post  haste,  to  the 
bank,  lest  somebody  else  should  get  there  before,  and 
get  out  all  the  money,  and  then  buy  land.  How  long 
would  the  western  banks  stand  this?  Yet,  if  gentlemen 
please,  let  them  go  on.  I  shall  dissent;  I  shall  protest; 
1  shall  speak  my  opinions;  but  I  shall  still  say,  go  on, 
gentlemen,  and  let  us  see  the  upshot  of  your  experi- 
mental poliay. 

The  currency  of  the  country  was,  to  a  great  degree, 
in  the  power  of  all  the  banking  companies  in  the  great 
cities.  He  was  as  much  opposed  to  the  increase  of  these 
mstitutions  as  any  one;  but  the  evil  had  begun,  and  could 
not  be  resisted.  What  one  State  does,  another  will  do  also. 
Danger  and  misfortunes  appear  to  be  threatening  the 
currency  of  the  country;  and  although  the  constitution 


gives  the  control  over  it  to  Congress,  yet  Congress  is 
allowed  to  do  nothing.  Congress,  and  not  the  States* 
had  the  coining  power;  yet  the  States  issue  paper  as  a 
substitute  for  coin,  and  Congress  is  not  supposed  to  be 
able  to  regulate,  control,  or  redeem  it.  We  have  the 
sole  power  over  the  currency;  but  we  possess  no  means 
of  exercising  that  power.  Congress  can  create  no  bank, 
regulated  by  law,  but  the  Executive  can  appoint  twenty 
or  fifty  banks,  without  any  law  whatever,  k  very  pe- 
culiar state  of  things  exists  in  this  country  at  this  mo- 
ment—a country  In  the  highest  state  of  prosperity;  more 
bountifully  blest  by  Providence  in  all  things  than  any 
other  nation  on  earth,  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  great  pe- 
cuniary distress,  its  finances  deranged,  and  an  increasing 
want  of  confidence  felt  in  its  circulation.  But  the  ex- 
periment was  to  cure  all  this.  A  few  select  and  favorite 
banks  were  to  give  us  a  secure  currency,  one  better  and 
more  practically  beneficial  than  that  of  the  United  States 
Bank.  And  here  is  the  result,  or,  rather,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  Monsieur  Talleyrand,  here  is  **  the  beginning 
of  the  end." 

We  were  told  that  these  banks  would  do  as  well,  if 
not  a  great  deal  better,  for  all  the  purposes  of  exchange, 
than  the  United  States  Bank;  that  they  could  negotiate 
as  cheaply  and  with  as  much  safety;  and  yet  the  rate  is 
now  one  and  a  half,  if  not  two  per  cent,  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  New  York.  Indeed,  exchanges  are  all  de- 
ranged, and  in  confusion.  Sometimes  they  are  at  high 
rates,  both  ways,  between  two  points.  Looking,  then, 
to  the  state  of  the  currency,  the  insecurity  of  the  public 
money,  and  the  rates  of  exchange,  let  me  ask  any  honest 
and  intelligent  man,  of  wliatever  party,  what  has  been 
the  result  of  these  experiments?  Does  any  gentleman 
still  doubt?  Let  him  look  to  the  disclosures  made  by 
the  circular  of  one  of  the  deposite  banks  of  Ohio,  which 
was  read  by  an  honorable  Senator  here  a  day  or  two 
since.  That  bank  would  not  receive  the  notes  of  the 
specie  paying  banks  of  that  State  from  the  land  office, 
as  I  understand  the  circular,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  tells  the 
land  office  that  it  will  not.  Here  are  thirty  or  forty 
specie  paying  banks  in  Ohio,  all  of  good  credit,  and  out 
of  the  whole  number  three  were  to  be  selected,  entitled 
to  no  more  confidence  than  the  others,  whose  notes 
were  to  be  taken  fur  public  lands.  If  gentlemen 
from  the  West  and  Southwest  are  satisfied  with  this  ar- 
rangement, I  certainly  commend  greaily  their  quiescent 
temperament. 

As  he  said  in  the  commencement  of  his  remarks,  he 
knew  of  nothing  he  could  do  in  regard  to  the  resolution 
except  to  sit  still  and  see  how  far  gentlemen  would  go, 
and  what  this  state  of  things  would  end  in.  Here  was 
this  vast  surplus  revenue  under  no  control  whatever, 
and,  from  appearances,  though  the  session  was  nearly 
over,  likely  to  remain  so.  Two  measures  of  the  highest 
importance  had  been  proposed:  one  to  diminish  this 
fund;  another  to  secure  its  safety.  He  wished  to  un- 
derstand, and  the  country  to  know,  whether  any  thing 
was  to  be  done  with  either  of  these  propositions.  For 
his  own  part,  he  believed  that  a  national  bank  was  the 
only  security  for  the  national  treasure;  but,  as  there  was 
no  such  institution,  a  more  extended  use  should  be 
made  of  this  treasure,  and  in  its  distribution  no  prefer- 
ence should  be  given,  as  was  the  fact  in  the  instance  of 
the  banks  of  Ohio,  to  which  he  had  just  alluded.  In 
some  way  or  other  this  fund  must  be  distributed.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary.  The  provisions  of  the  land  bill 
seemed  to  him  eminently  calculated  to  effect  this  ob- 
ject; but  if  that  measure  should  not  be  adopted,  he 
would  give  his  vote  to  any  proper  and  equitable  meas- 
ure which  mi^ht  be  brought  forward,  let  it  come  from 
what  quarter  it  might.  ]n  all  probability,  there  would 
be  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  land  sales  for  some 
time  to  cume.     The  purchases  of  the  last  year,  he  sup- 
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posed,  bad  exceeded  the  demands  of  emigration.  They 
were  made  by  speculators  for  the  purpose  of  holding^ 
up  lands  for  increased  prices.  The  spirit  of  specula- 
tion, indeed,  seemed  to  be  very  much  directed  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  public  lands.  He  could  not  say  what 
would  be  the  further  progp^ss,  or  where  the  end,  of 
these  things;  but  he  thought  one  thing  quite  clear,  and 
that  was,  ^  that  the  existing  surplus  ouglit  to  be  dis- 
tributed. 

He  repeated,  that  he  intended  no  detailed  opposition 
to  the  measure  now  before  the  Senate;  and  had  he  been 
in  his  seat,  he  should  not  have  opposed  the  amendment 
to  the  pension  bill.  Let  the  experiments,  one  and  all, 
have  their  course.  He  should  do  nothing  except  to 
vote  against  all  these  visionary  projects,  until  the  coun- 
try should .  become  convinced  that  a  sound  currency, 
and  with  it  a  general  security  for  property,  and  the 
earnings  of  honest  labor,  were  thingfs  of  too  much  im- 
portance to  be  sacrificed  to  mere  projects,  whether  po- 
litical or  financial. 

Mr.  NILES  said  there  were  two  subjects  which  were 
drawn  into  almost  every  debate,  whatever  the  particular 
question  may  be  before  the  Senate.  The  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  and  the  surplus  rev- 
enue were  topics  which  certain  Senators,  on  almost  all 
occasions,  brought  under  consideration. 

On  a  question  recently  before  us,  no  way  connected 
with  that  subject,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Clat]  favoi*ed  the  Senate  with  a  speech  in  support  of 
his  land  bill;  and  the  resolution  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bbhtoh]  has  furnished  an  occa- 
sion for  the  speech  we  liave  just  heard  from  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Wsbstbr]  in  relation  to  the 
surplus  revenue,  the  state  of  the  finances,  the  deposite 
banks,  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stales,  and  other  mat- 
ters. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  honorable  Senator  that  the 
present  evils,  which  he  represents  to  be  very  alarming, 
have  all  arisen  from  putting  down  the  Bank  of  tlie  Uni- 
ted States,  and  changing  the  deposite  of  the  public  rev- 
enue from  that  bank  to  certain  State  banks.  But  he 
has  not  informed  us  how  these  evils  have  arisen  from  a 
cause  which  has  no  necessary  tendency  to  produce  such 
results.  We  have  the  naked^  unsustained  assertion  of 
the  gentleman,  in  strong  and  emphatic  language,  but 
we  have  no  reasons  or  explanations. 

He  says  he  foresaw  these  alarming  consequences  at 
the  time,  when  he  raised  his  warning  voice  against  the 
experiments  about  to  be  introduced  in  regard  to  the 
currency  and  the  finances.  He  not  only  claims  credit 
for  bis  sagacity  and  wisdom,  but  for  the  gifl  of  prophe- 
cy. Whatever  claims  the  Senator  may  have  for  judg- 
ment and  sagacity,  I  think  his  pretensions  to  be  a  pro- 
phet will  hardly  be  admitted.  What  (said  Mr.  N.) 
were  the  Senator's  predictions  two  years  ago?  Did  he 
not  then  repeatedly,  and  with  all  that  power  of  expres- 
sion and  emphatic  manner  which  belongs  to  him,  de- 
clare that  the  money  pressure  and  distress  which  then 
prevailed,  must  continue,  and  would  continue,  until  the 
public  deposites  were  restored,  and  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  was  rechartered  .^  This  was  then  asserted 
to  be  the  only  remedy  for  the  existing  evils,  both  in  re- 
gard to  private  credit,  the  general  interest  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  condition  of  the  national  finances.  It  was 
then  emphatically  said  that  the  interruption  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  Treasury  and  the  Bank  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  refusal  to  employ  that  institution  as  the 
fiscal  sgent  of  the  Government,  would  derange  the 
currency,  impair  public  and  private  credit,  and  impov- 
erish the  Treasury;  that  the  revenue  would  rapidly  fall 
off*,  and  thnt  the  finances  of  the  country  could  not  be 
managed  without  the  aid  of  the  United  States  Bank,  as 
a  fiscal  Agent.     These  were  the  predictions  of  the  Sen- 


ator»  proclaimed  with  great  confidence,  and  how  hi 

they  been  fulfilled^ 

Why,  we  are  now  told  that  our  aflFaira  are  in  ai 
alarming  situation,  and  that  the  country  is  threatened 
with  the  most  serious  calamities;  not  from  an  exhausted 
treasury,  as  was  then  said,  but  from  an  overflowin|^  onef 
from  an  excess  in  the  revenue,  unprecedented  and  alarm- 
ing.    From  whence  has  the  surplus  in  the  treasury  pro- 
ceeded?   Is  it  not  the  result  of  the  activity  of  bunt»e»p 
and  the  unexampled  prosperity  of  the  country?     There 
has,   no  doubt,  been  an  improper  expansion  gireit  to 
the  credit  system;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  that,    the 
spirit  of  over-trading  and  speculation    has    prevailed, 
which  have  contributed,  in  part,  to  the  uprecedented 
increase  of  revenue.     But  what  measures  of  this  Govern- 
ment have  produced  these  results^    We  are  told  it  isaH 
owing  to  the  schemes  and  experiments  of  those  who  hare 
directed  public  affairs.     What  schemes  and  experiments 
does  the  gentleman  allude  to?    1  know  of  none^  I  be- 
lieve there  have  been  none;  the  schemes  and  experi- 
ments have  been  on  the  other  side.     The  administration 
has  proposed  no  new  schemes,  has  tried  no  experiments^ 
but  has  rather  sought  to  get  rid  of  the  achemea   of 
others,  who,  by  the  questionable  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  this  Government,  had  created  agents  to  manaf^  ita 
fiscal  concerns.     The  administration  haa  sought    to  re- 
turn to  the  natural  and  ordinary  course  of  things,  and  lo 
disconnect  the  treasury  with  a  powerful  and  dang^erous 
moneyed  corporation.     They  have  preferred  to  employ 
such  agents,  so  far  as  any  are  necessary,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  finances^  whether  natural  or  artificial,  as  the 
country  afforded,  without  creating  them  by  the  exercise 
of  doubtful  powers. 

The  present  state  of  things  is  said  to  be  unexampled  { 
that,  in  the  midst  of  apparent  prosperity,  when  proper- 
ty of  all  descriptions  is  in  demand,  and  prices  at  the 
highest  point,   there  is  an  unprecedented  pressure  for 
mone^,  and  much  distress  in  the  commercial  community. 
This  IS  not  a  state  of  things  so  extraordinary  as  the  Sena- 
tor seems  to  suppose;  the  history  of  our  country  affords 
many  examples  of  this  kind.     It  is  only  necessary  to  go 
back  to  1818,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  coTidilion  of 
affairs  was  remarkably  similar.     Then  property  was  in 
demand,  and  prices  were  high;  yet  the  pressure  for 
money  was  great,  and  the  embarraasmentand  diatresa  of 
the  whole  trading  community  was  severe,  and  almost 
unexampled.     This  pressure  and  distress  continued  for 
three  years,  and  the  evil  could  only  be  corrected  by  that 
severe  but  necenary  remedyt   the  long  and  distresaing 
reaction  which  followed  over-trading,  over-banking,  and 
ruinous  speculation.    Such  were  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced the  distress  at  that  time;  and  it  is  similar  causes 
which  have  produced  similar  results  at  this  time.     And 
among  the  causes  which  occasioned  the  ruinous  specula- 
tions, and  gave  such  a  dangerous  expansion  to  credit, 
and  the  undue  extension  of  all  kinds  of  business,  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.     That  insti- 
tution, which,  we  are  now  told,  as  the  country  has  so 
often  been  heretofore,  was  a  regulator  of  the  currency, 
exerted  the   most  pernicious  agency   in  inflating  the 
whole  credit  system.     I  have,  said  Mr.  N.,  some  facts  in 
relation  to  this  subject  before  me,  which  1  had  collected 
for  a  diflTerent  purpose,  to  which  I  will  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.    The  bank,  in  its  infancy,  when 
but  a  small  portion  of  its  capital  had  been  paid  in,  en- 
gendered a   spirit  of  speculation,    which  it  infused  into 
the  whole  trading  community.     From  .Vuly,  1817,   to 
February,    1818,   a  period  of  about  eight  months,  the 
bank  increased  its  loans  from  four  millions  to  forty-two 
millions;  an   increase  of  thirty-eight  millions  in  eight 
months,  and  at  a  period  when  the  currency  and  bank- 
ing capital  of  the   country  were   not  one  half  what  they 
are  at  thus  time.    This  was  equal  to  a  sudden  expansion 
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of  credit,  mt  the  present  period^  of  seventy  or  eighty 
Biillians.      This  was  necessarily  followed  by  a  corre- 
^Kmdijig  enlargement  of  discounts  by  the  State  banks. 
The  consequence  was,  that  money  became  plenty,  and 
property  appreciated  in  value.     But  this  state  of  things 
could  not  continue;  a  reaction  speedily  followed,  and 
the  bftnk  became  an  efficient  agent  in  producing  the 
reaction,  as  it  had  been  in  causing  the  expansion.    To 
save  itself,  it  was  obliged  to  commence  a  rapid  system  of 
cartsilment,  and,  in  July,  1818,  ordered  the  reduction 
of  fire  millions  of  the  line  of  its  discounts;  in  October, 
two  millions  more;  and  by  December,  Its  loans  to  indi- 
▼idaals  had  been  reduced  twelve  millions.     But,   with 
these  rapid  reductions,  the  bank  was  scarcely  able  to 
ATe  itself  from  destruction,  and  came  very  near  being 
forced  to  suspend  payment.     This  sudden  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  currency  and  of  credit  brought  on 
the  country  a  state  of  embarrassment  and  distress  sel- 
dom equalled,  and  which  continued  for  three  years^ 
thousands  were  ruined,  and  the  whole  community  suffer- 
ed severely.     This  wss  when  the  bank  was  in  its  infancy, 
before  it  had  asstnned  a  political  character,  and  when  a 
spirit  of  gain  and  speculation  alone  controlled  its  action. 
6ucli  were  the  early  and  bitter  fruits  of  this  corpdration, 
which,  we  are  told,  is  necessary  to  regelate  the  currency, 
and  give  stability  to  public  and  private  credit .     Similar 
fluctuations  have  marked  its  course  at  subsequent  periods. 
Sir,  (said  Mr.  N.,)  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [  Mr.  WsBSTsa]  informs  us  that,  in  every  instance, 
the  exercise  of  the  veto  has  operated  to  swell  the  accu- 
mulating power  of  the  Executive.     He  says  the  veto  on 
(he   bill  fx»  rechartering  the  bank  gare  the  President 
entire  control  over  the  public  revenue;  and  that  his  veto 
of  the  land  bill  tended  to  the  same  result^  as  it  prevent- 
ed the  distribution  of  the  revenue,  which  has  occasion- 
ed the  present  surplus,  which  the  Executive  now  uses 
and    controls.     A  declaration  like  this,  (said  Mr.  N.,) 
coming  from  such  a  source — from  the  Senator  who  has 
asnimed  a  sort  of  g^uardianship  over  the  constitution — 
he  heard  with  astonishment.     How  does  the  refusal  of 
the  President  to  approve  of  the  act  of  Congress  operate 
to  augment  his  own  power,  and  especially  when  the  re- 
refusal  is  on  the  ground  that  the  set  is  not  within  the 
constitutional  competency  of  this  Government?      He 
should  like  to  hear  the  honorable  Senator,  who  is  re- 
garded by  many  as  the  great  expounder  of  the  constitu- 
tion, explain  this  point.     The  Executive  is  a  co-ordinate 
branch  of  this  Government,  and,  in  this  respect,  is  on 
an   equality  with   Congress.     No  power  granted,   or 
claimed  to  be  granted,  can  be  exercised  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  legislative  and   executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Government.     If  either  refuse  to  act,  and 
deny  or  doubt  the  existence  of  the  power,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  necessary  result  was  the  non-xuer  of  the 
power,  snd  if  the  power  is  not  exercised,  or  is  denied  to 
this  Government,  it  of  course  remains  among  the  re- 
aerved  powers,  and  belongs  to  the  States  or  the  people. 
The  action  of  Congress,  by  two  thirds  of  both  Houses, 
would  be  an  exception  to  the  general  principle  here 
laid  down.    It  was  a  strange  doctrine  to  him,  that  the  de- 
nial of  any  power  to  this  Govemmenf,  by  either  of  the 
three  co-ordinate  departments,  would  operate  to  trans- 
fer that  power  to  either  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
Government.     He  had  supposed  that  directly  the  con- 
trary was  the  result;  that  the  exercise  of  any  power 
required  the  concurrence    of  the   three    co-orainate 
branches,  and  that  the  denial^by  one  destroyed  the  power, 
or  at  least  prevented  iu  exercise  altogether,  and  left  it 
among  the  reserved  powers  in  the  States,  or  in  tlie  peo- 
ple.   It  is  not  the  non-cwer,  but  the  exercise  of  doubt- 
ful powers  by  Congress,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
President,  by  which  the  sphere  of  executive  action  and 
authority  is  enlarged. 
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Sir,  (said  Mr.  N.,)  the  Senator  tells  us  that  the  veto 
of  the  land  bill  has  occasioned  the  present  surplus,  and 
given  the  Executive  the  control  over  it.  This  may  be 
true;  but  does  it  prove  that  the  veto  was  wrongfully  ex- 
ercised? If  that  bill  bad  p»»ed,  and  the  money  had 
been  distributed  among  the  States,  it  is  very  clear  that 
it  would  not  now  be  in  your  treasury.  But  the  great 
question  then  was,  and  is  now  pending  before  Congress, 
whether  that  was  a  constitutional,  rightful,  and  proper 
disposition  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  States — of  the 
common  fund  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  thought  it  was  not;  and,  as  the  representative 
of  the  people  in  one  department  of  the  Government,  he 
exercised  the  power  which  the  constitution  had  confer- 
red upon  him,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  a  majority  of 
both  Hoiises  of  Congress.  The  President,  as  the  Chief 
Executive  Magistrate,  and  the  representative  of  the 
people,  exercised  a  power  which  they  had  conferred 
uponliim,  to  check  what  he  regarded  as  an  unconsti- 
tutional and  dangerous  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of 
this  Government.  He  assumed  a  high  responsibility, 
because  he  believed  that  the  interests  of  the  country  re- 
quired it;  he  opposed  himself  to  the  majority  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress;  he  looked  beyond  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  here;  he  looked  to  the  people  them- 
selves; he  threw  himself  on  public  opinion,  and  was 
triumphantly  sustained.  He  assumed,  it  is  true,  a  fear- 
ful responsibility;  for  that  law,  more  than  any  other  that 
ever  emanated  from  Congress,  appealed  directly  to  the 
interests,  to  all  the  passions  calculated  to  warp  and 
sway  the  judgment;  upon  its  very  face  it  was  little  short 
of  a  bribe  to  the  people  of  all  the  States;  but  their  in- 
tegrity, good  sense,  and  sound  judgment,  had  hitherto 
stood  firm,  erect  as  a  tower  of  strength,  unsedueed,  un- 
Gorrupted;  but  how  long  they  may  be  able  to  withstand 
the  influences  of  such  a  measure  remains  to  be  known. 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  N.,)  I  have  a  great  confidence  in  the 
people,  and  the  longer  I  live,  and  the  more  I  become 
acquainted  with  public  affairs,  the  stronger  does  this  con- 
fidence become,  while  my  confidence  in  the  agents  they 
are  obliged  to  employ  t'6  execute  the  public  trusts  is 
proportionally  diminished.  He  spoke  generally,  with- 
out any  reference  to  parties  or  individuals.  The  pop- 
ular will,  if  we  look  to  its  source,  will  always  be  found 
honest  and  pure;  but,  like  the  stream  flowing  from  a 
pure  fountain,  which  becomes  turbid  in  its  course,  the 
popular  will,  before  it  reaches  the  point  to  become 
consummated  in  action,  is,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
adulterated  and  corrupted.  If  the  will  of  the  people 
could  be  carried  out;  if  they  could  speak  for  themselves 
from  the  plantations,  'farms,  and  workshops;  if  their 
voice  could  be  heard  and  heeded  in  the  halls  of  legisla- 
tion, whether  here  or  in  the  States,  not  only  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  which  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts seems  still  to  regard  as  so  essential  to  the  public 
interests,  but  all  the  State  banks,  and  all  other  corpora- 
tions calculated  to  interrupt  the  natural  diffusion  of 
wealth,  and  to  concentrate  it  in  the  hands  of  a  few;  all 
corporations,  the  object  of  which  is  to  advance  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  society,  through  the  special  interests  of 
a  few,  which  confer  power  and  wealth  on  the  few  as 
means  of  benefiting  the  whole,  should  be  swept  away 
as  with  the  besom  of  destruction. 

The  distribution  bill  belongs  to  this  class  of  measures; 
it  proposes  to  divide  among  the  States  the  funds  which 
belong  to  the  people  of  the  Union,  and  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  Government  to  apply  to  constitutional  and 
proper  objects,  beneficial  to  the  whole  country,  within 
the  sphere  of  our  own  action,  and  without  stepping  over 
those  limits  presented  to  us.  If  this  surplus  be  danger- 
ous and  corrupting  here,  will  it  be  less  so  in  the  States? 
If  there  be  a  scramble  for  it  here,  will  there  be  less  else- 
where?   But  he  would  not  pursue  this  subject. 
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Mr.  BENTON  said  he  did  not  expect,  when  be  offer- 
ed this  resolutioHi  that  it  would  give  rise  to  any  debate, 
and  he  had  no  intention  now  to  prolong  the  discussion; 
be  was  too  well  satisfied  with  the  declaration  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  that  he  would  not  oppose  the 
resolution,  to  reply  to  some  other  observations  he  had 
made.  He  well  remembered  a  proposition  made  by  that 
gentleman,  which  was  much  stronger  than  the  measure 
now  contemplated,  and  which  was  hailed  with  approbation 
throughout  every  portion  of  the  country.  He  was  cer- 
tainly too  well  satisfied  with  the  declaration  of  the  gen- 
tleman to  make  any  reply  to  his  remarks.  Ail  that  he 
would  now  say  would  be  comprehended  in  few  words. 
He  wished  to  get  back  to  the  currency  spoken  of  in  the 
act  of  1789  for  the  Government — this  was  the  constitu- 
tional currency  for  the  Government.  With  that  of  the 
States  he  had  nothing  to  do.  All  his  movements  (Mr. 
B.  said)  tended  to  this  one  point— to  get  back  to  a  con- 
stitutional currency. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  said  (he  gentleman  from  Missouri  had 
referred  to  the  resolution  of  1816;  and  he  would  beg 
leave  to  make  m  brief  explanation  in  reference  to  the 
part  he  bore  in  it.  The  events  of  the  war  had  greatly 
deranged  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  a  great  pecu- 
jiiary  pressure  was  felt  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to 
the  other.  The  war  took  place  in  1812,  and  not  two 
months  of  it  had  passed  before  there  was  a  cessation  of 
specie  payments  by  at  least  two  thirds  of  all  the  banks 
of  the  country.  So  strong  was  the  pressure,  that  although 
the  enemy  blockaked  the  Chesapeake,  so  that  not  a  bar- 
rel of  pork  or  flour  could  be  sent  to  market,  yet  the 
prices  of  these  articles  rose  fifty  per  cent.  This  state  of 
things  continued;  the  collectors  of  the  customs  every 
where  received  the  notes  of  their  own  local  banks  for 
duties  payable  at  their  own  places,  but  would  not  receive 
the  bills  of  (he  banks  of  the  other  cities.  And  what  was 
the  consequence?  Why,  at  the  close  of  the  session  of 
Congress,  a  member,  if  he  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  preserve  any  of  his  pay,  had  to  give  twenty-five  per 
cent,  to  get  the  money  received  here  exchanged  for 
money  that  he  could  carry  home.  Another  effect  of  this 
state  of  the  currency  was  this:  The  constitution  pro- 
vided that,  in  the  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue, 
no  preference  should  be  given  to  the  ports  of  one  State 
over  those  of  another.  Yet  Baltimore,  for  instance, 
which  had  the  exchange  against  her,  bad  an  advantage, 
by  the  payment  of  her  duties  in  the  bills  of  her  banks, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  at  least  twenty -five  per  cent, 
over  some  northern  cities.  The  resolution  then  intro- 
duced by  him  was  to  provide  that  the  revenue  should  be 
equally  paid  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States;  and  what 
was  the  effect  of  it?  The  bank  bill  bad  just  passed, 
and  the  resolution  was,  that  all  debts  due  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  paid  in  the  leg^l  coin,  in  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  or  in  notes  of  banks  that 
paid  coin  on  demand.  That  was  the  operation  of  the  law 
of  1816,  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  existing 
state  of  things. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  inquired  whether 
the  omission  to  use  the  powers  of  Congress  necessarily 
increased  that  of  the  Executive?  He  would  put  a  poser 
to  the  gentleman.  The  President  himself  admitted  that 
it  was  the  appropriate  duty  of  Congress  to  take  the  pub- 
lic treasure  into  its  hands,  and  appoint  agents  to  take 
care  of  it.  The  gentleman  himself  must  admit  this;  for 
be  supposed  that  he  did  not  go  the  lengths  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  in  being  willing  that  things  should 
remain  as  they  were.  Then,  if  it  was  their  duty  to  take 
care  of  the  national  treasure,  and  they  did  not  do  it,  it 
would  go  into  the  Itands  of  the  Executive.  Was  not  the 
custody  of  the  national  treasure  power?  and  if  they 
neglected  to  use  this  power,  did  they  not  augment  the 
power  of  the  Executive? 


Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  for  a  bistoriaa 
than  to  review  the  doctrines  which  had  been  advanced 
with  regard  to  executive  power,  and  the  means  by  which 
it  was  sought  to  increase  it.    The  President  himself  first 
advanced  the  doctrine,  and  it  had  been  repeated  there, 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  the  sole  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  of  the  United  States.    Did 
the  constitution  make   him  so?      Did  the  constitulioo 
acknowledge  any  other   representative  of  the  people 
than   the  members  of  the  other    House?    But  it  hsd 
been  found  extremely  convenient  to  those  who  wished 
to  increase   the  President's  power  to  give   him  this 
title.      This  claim  of  the  President   reminded  him  of 
a  remark  he  heard  made  many  years  ago  by  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.     That  gentleman  hsd 
voted  against  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 
had  changed  his  mind,  and  was  about  to  vote  for  the 
second.     If,  said  the  gentleman,  the  people  have  given 
us  the  power  to  make  a  bank,  we  can  do  it;  and  if  they 
have  not,  we  are  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
can  take  the  power.     And  this  was  the  doctrine  applied 
to  the  President  as  the  peculiar  representative  of  the 
people.  The  constitution  gave  him  a  modicum  of  power, 
and  he,  claiming  the  lkon*s  part,  took  all  the  rest.    This 
was  the  result  of  that  overwhelming  personal  popularity 
which  led  men  to  disregard  all  the  ancient  maxims  of  Uie 
founders  of  this  Government,  and  to  yield  up  all  pover 
into  the  bands  of  one  man.     They  could  not  now  even 
quote  the  doctrines  of  Mr.   Jefferson   without  bt'm^ 
scouted,  and  they  could  not  resist  any  power  claitned  by 
the  Executive,  however  arbitrary,   but  must  yield  up 
every  thing  to  him  by  one  universal  confidence,  because 
be  was  the  representative  of  the  people. 

Mr.  NILES  said,  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Mas»- 
chusetts,  [Mr.  WsasTxa,]  that  in  one  particular,  and  one 
only,  the  refusal  to  recharter  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  deposites  from  thst  in' 
stitution,  had  increased  the  power  of  the  Executive  over 
the  revenue.     The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  the 
President,  if  the  gentleman  pleases  so  to  have  it,  bad 
the  selecting  of  the  banks  in  which  the  public  revenues 
were  deposited.     But,  in  all  other  respects,  his  author- 
ity over  the  revenue  was  the  same  as  before;  and  in  ihtf 
particular  is  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  incorporation 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.     It  was  only  a  pro- 
vision in  the  charier  of  a  private  corporation  wbich  con- 
trolled the  action  of  the  Secretary,  and  that  charter  bad 
now  expired.     But  if  there  had  been  no  law  to  regulate 
and  direct  the  Secretary  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  m 
relation  to  the  revenue,  he  did  not  know  that  it  w^as  the 
fault  of  the  President.     To  show  that  he  had  assumed 
power  in  this  matter,  it  must  be  shown  that  he  bad  ve- 
toed a  law  rcgrulating  the  deposites,  or  opposed  the  ac- 
tion of   Congress.    But  (said  Mr.  N.)   the  honorable 
Senator  seems  to  ridicule  the  idea  that  the  President  is 
the  representative  of  the  people.     Perhaps,  in  »  »"■' 
ited  sense  of  the  expression,  he  is  not  strictly  correctf 
as,  in  that  iiense  of  the  term,  it  means  a  member  ot> 
legislative  body;  but  in  a  more  general  sense,  and  m 
the  way  he  (Mr.  N.)  had  used  the  expression,  it  was 
strictly  correct  to  call  the  President  the  representative 
of  the  people.    He  was  the  Chief  Executive  Magttlr«J» 
chosen  directly  by  the  people;  for  the  electoral  body 
was,  in  practice,  only  useless  machinery.    Tbc  Prefl' 
dent  was  chosen  by  the  people  to  execute  the  cxecutwc 
powers  of  the  Government;  his  appointment  was  a  poP" 
ular  one,  and  he  was  the  representative  of  the  P??P'^^    I 
execute  those  powers  of  the  Government  which  toe 
constitution  confided  to  liim.     He  was  the  r^P*"*^"?' 
tivc  of  the  people  for  certain  purposes  as  much  as  ID 
members  of  Congress  were  for  other  purposes.  . 

The  Senator  says  that  the  Executive,  as  President  oi 
the  United  States,  exercises  those  powers  conferred  on 
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him  by  the  constitution;  and  u  the  representative  of  the 
people,  he  exercises  such  powers  as  he  sees  fit,  on  his 
asBnmed  powers.  This  observation  was  entirely  g^ratoi- 
tous,  and  not  authorized  by  any  things  he  (Mr.  N.)  had 
said.  In  speaking^  of  the  President  as  the  representative 
of  the  people,  he  did  not  use  the  term  in  reference  to 
his  powers,  but  solely  in  reference  to  his  responsi- 
btnty,  to  his  relation  to  the  people,  as  a  popular  officer. 
Whether  he  was  regarded  rightfully  and  properly  as  the 
representative  of  the  people  or  not,  would  neither  en- 
large nor  diminish  his  powers;  for,  if  it  was  correct,  as 
he  (Mr.  N.)  believed  it  to  be,  to  regard  the  President  as 
the  representative  of  the  people,  he  was  their  repre- 
aentative,  under  the  constitution,  clothed  with  the  au* 
thority  which  that  conferred  upon  him;  it  was  for  that 
purpose  that  the  people  elected  him,  and  in  that  sense 
be  wsa  their  representative. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  remarked  that  it  was  the  best  course 
when    a  TCntleman  replied  to  another,  to  use  his  very 
words  as  far  as  his  recollection  permitted  him.     He  had 
noticed,  on  other  occasions,  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut gave  his  own  language  as  that  of  the  gentleman 
he  was   replying  to,  put  his  own  construction  upon  it, 
and  then  replied  to  this  man  of  straw.     He  hoped  that 
the  ^ntleman  would,  when  he  quoted  him  in  future, 
use  h;s  exact  language,  and  not  put  into  his  mouth  words 
that  he  did  not  use.     The  gentleman,  in  speaking  of  the 
President,  used  the  term  representative  of  the  People, 
pirecisely  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  as  applied  to  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.     Now,  it  was 
impossible  to  believe  in  any  idea  of  power  pertaining  to 
the  President  in  this  character.     But  he  would  remind 
the  Senator  that  the  President  himself,  in  more  than  one 
communication,  had  claimed  this  character  and  power. 
It  would  be  found  in  the  protest  that  he  is  the  only  sin- 
gle representative  of  the  people.     Sir,  (said  Mr.  W.,) 
this  is  the  very  essence  of  consolidation,  and  in  the  worst 
of  hands.     Do  we  not  all  know  (said  he)  that  the  peo- 
ple have  not  one  representative }    Do  we  not  know  that 
the  States  are  divided  into  congressional  districts,  each 
of  which  elects  a  representative,  and  that  the  States 
themselves  are  represented  by  two  members  on  that 
floor'     Do  we  not  all  know  that  it  was  carefully  avoided 
by  the  framers  of  the  constitution  to  give  him  any  such 
power  at  all^    He  admitted  that  the  President,  in  refer- 
ence to  his  popularity  merely,  was  called,  with  great 
ph>priety,  the  representative  of  the  people;  but,  in  other 
i     respects,  he  was  no  more  so  than  was  the  President  of 
the   old  Congress.    There  was  another  false  doctrine 
that  was  worth  noticing,  and  that  was,  that  every  thing 
which  had  been  done  by  the  President  had  been  ap- 
proved of  by  the  people,  because  they  re-elected  him. 

Mr.  EWING,  of  Ohio,  said:  I  cannot  forbear  tossy 
something  in  reply,  not  merely  to  remarks  made  here 
this  day,  but  to  others  of  some  days  past,  which  have 
been  permitted  thus  far  to  go  unanswered.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  near  me,  while  speaking  on  an- 
other subject,  said  *<  that  a  foreigner,  who  should  have 
heard  us  in  1S34,  and  should  hear  us  now,  would  think 
us  the  strangest  people  on  earth;  that  then  we  were  pre- 
dicting bankruptcy  to  the  treasury;  now  we  were  com- 
plaining that  this  same  treasury  is  full  to  overflowing;" 
and  similar  ideas  have  been  thrown  out  to-day,  in  this 
debate,  charging  the  former  majority,  now  the  minority 
in  this  body,  with  this  inconsistency.     Now,  sir,  a  word 

Ion  that  subject. 
For  one,  I  am  conscious  that  I  did  not,  in  1834,  or  at 
any  other  time,  utter  m  prediction  that  our  finances 
would  be  deficient,  or  our  treasury,  if  We  have  any, 
empty.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  I  ever  uttered  such  an 
opinion.  That  great  derangement  in  our  finances  would 
be  the  result  of  the  violent  and  unwarranted  measures  of 
the  Executive,  and  that  heavy  losses  to  the  treasury 


would  ensue,  was  what  I  did  apprehend,  and  no  one 
will  now  contend  that  that  apprehension  was  groundless. 
Such,  too,  1  believe,  was  the  general  opinion  on  this 
side  of  the  Senate  at  that  time;  and  some  gentleman 
may  have  gone  further,  and  spoken  of  a  deficient  treas- 
ury; but  I  recollect  no  such  thing,  and  I  am  well  aware 
that  such  was  not  the  general  opinion  of  the  party  with 
whom  I  acted.  The  yearly  receipts  into  the  treasury 
from  all  sources,  for  two  or  three  years  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  discussion,  had  been  more  than  thirty  mil- 
lionsy-the  wants  of  the  Government  did  not,  in  our  es- 
timation, exceed  half  that  sum;  we  therefore  did  not  (at 
least  I  did  not,)  after  reflecting  on  the  subject  fully,  sup- 
pose that  any  Umpering  with  the  finances  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  whatever  private  distres  it  might 
occasion,  would  leave  the  treasury  without  a  sum  large 
enough,  and  too  large,  for  all  the  legitimate  purposes  to 
which  it  would  be  applied.  The  gentlemen  who  made 
this  charge  happen  not  to  have  been  members  of  this 
body  at  that  time;  and  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  that  a  foreigner  who  should  have  got  his 
opinion  of  us  by  reading  the  Globe,  would  think  us  the 
strangest  and  most  inconsistent  people  on  earth. 

What  we  did  predict  was  this:  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  violent  and  illegal  attack  of  the  Executive  upon 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  that  Bank  would  be  com- 
pelled to  call  in  its  debts,  and  contract  its  issues.  That 
these  defensive  measures  must  be  taken,  and  that  they 
must  be  persevered  in  so  long  as  the  Executive  continued 
to  wage  his  war  against  the  bank.  We  predicted  that 
this  attack  and  defence  would  cause  great  pecuniary 
pressure,  and  much  individual  distress.  We  predicted, 
also,  that  the  extension  of  banking  capital,  or  rather 
••  the  chartering  ofahostof  new  banks,  with  little  or 
no  increase  of  actual  capital,"  would  be  resorted  to  as 
a  remedy  for  the  evil;  that  this  would  give  rise  to  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  paper  currency;  that  this  currency 
would  become  unsound,  and  unequal  in  value  at  differ- 
ent points;  that  the  price  of  exchange  would  become 
high,  and  commercial  transactions  difiicult;  and  those 
of  us  who  looked  to  the  worst  predicted  a  final  crash 
among  the  banks,  and  a  return  of  the  scenes  which  we 
witnessed  from  1818  to  1823. 

These  were,  in  fact,  our  predictions.  Let  any  man 
who  has  eyes  to  see,  and  candor  to  acknowledge  what 
forces  itself  upon  his  vision,  say  how  much  of  this  has 
been  realized,  and  how  much  is  in  progress  towards 
fulfilment.  The  pressure  in  1834  every  body  felt, 
every  body  understood;  the  only  question  contested 
was,  whether  that  pressure  owed  its  origin  to  the  blow 
of  the  assailant,  or  the  struggles  of  the  victim;  but  the 
cause  is  immaterial;  it  was  foretold  by  us  when  the 
blow  was  struck,  and  it  is  conceded  tliat  the  conse- 
quence followed.  The  "  host  of  local  banks,"  with 
but  little  actual  increase  of  the  capital  of  the  country, 
has  followed  in  its  due  order.  Since  June,  1834,  the 
nominal  banking  capital  in  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased more  than  $100,000,000;  the  actual  capital  I 
know  not  how  much,  probably  not  ten  millions;  and 
the  price  of  exchange  has  risen,  even  beyond  the  fears 
of  those  who  feared  the  worst;  and  as  to  our  currency, 
it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  in  a  state  of  extreme  de- 
rangement. The  Senator  from  Missouri  the  other  day 
very  justly  observed  that  our  receipts  for  public  lands 
were  not  of  money,  but  of  rag^,  almost  valueless;  and 
we  all  know  why  it  is  so.  The  deposite  banks  loan 
their  bills  to  speculators,  who  pay  it  into  the  land  offices, 
from  which  it  is  paid  again  into  the  deposite  banks,  and 
thus  perform  the  round  of  purchaser  without  the  actual 
accumulation  of  one  dollar  of  available  funds.  It  is  but 
trash,  and  any  man  will  feel  it,  and  know  it,  if  he  look 
upon  the  statement  of  those  banks,  as  laid  on  our  tables 
a  few  weeks  since.     With  more  than  thirty-two  millions 
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of  the  public  money  in  their  poiseasion,  with  private 
deposites  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  twelve  roillioni  more, 
with  a  circulation  of  twenty-five  millions,  they  have 
about  twelve  or  fiAeen  millions  of  actual  cash  meant 
ready  at  any  time  to  meet  it;  not  mure  than  one  dollar  to 
every  six  of  their  debts. 

The  last  catastrophe,  the  final  crush  of  these  banks,  it 
is  still  in  the  power  of  Cong^ress  to  avert.  If  the  public 
funds  be  drawn  gradually,  but  constantly,  from  its  un- 
safe depoaUories,  and  divided  among  the  States,  though 
a  part  of  the  money  may  be  for  many  years,  perhaps 
for  ever,  unavailable,  yet  we  may  save  the  country 
from  the  calamity  which  now  threatens  her.  On  this 
subject,  the  gentlemen  who  brought  the  mischief  upon 
US,  and  who  are  still  urging  it  to  its  consummation, 
advise  us  to  be  silent,  to  speak  in  whispers,  lest  a  dis- 
closure of  the  true  situation  of  things  should  bring  about 
the  crisis.  They  caution  us  not  to  arouse  the  sleep- 
walker, whom  they  have  led  to  and  left  upon  the  brink 
of  the  cliflT,  lest,  when  his  eyes  are  opened,  hit  head 
reel,  and  he  topple  into  the  abyss  below. 

A  word  as  to  this  resolution.  I  see  its  full  bearing 
and  effect,  or  1  think  1  see  it,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
vote  for  or  against  it,  for  I  do  not  yet  know  precisely 
the  situation  in  which  the  western  banks  and  the  west- 
ern currency  are  placed.  I  presented  to  the  Senate, 
several  days  ago,  a  circular  of  the  Clinton  Bank  in  Co- 
lumbus, one  of  the  three  deposite  banks  in  Ohio,  claim- 
ing to  themselves,  in  fact  exercising,  a  portion  of  the 
legislative  power  of  Congress,  requiring  the  other  banks 
of  the  State,  on  pain  of  the  discredit  of  their  notes,  to  pay 
a  price  for  permitting  them  to  be  received  in  payment 
for  public  lands;  and  on  my  motion  you  sent  a  resolution 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  inquiring  of  him 
whether  he  had  vested  this  power  in  any  of  the  deposite 
banks.  To  this  we  have  as  yet  received  no  answer;  and, 
until  that  answer  come,  I  am  not  prepared  to  vote  on 
this  resolution.  If  that  answer  tell  us  that  the  people  of 
the  West  are  subject  and  are  to  continue  subject  to  this 
miserable  petty  tyranny,  and  that  all  their  financial 
operations  are  tq  be  placed  under  such  control,  I  will 
resort  to  almost  any  measure,  however  dangerous,  to 
rescue  them  from  such  degrading  and  vexatious  imposi- 
tion. I  hope  the  resolution  will  lie  over  until  the  Secre- 
tary's answer  is  received. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  observed  that  he  should  be  very 
much  governed  in  the  vote  he  should  give  on  this  occa- 
sion by  the  opinions  of  gentlemen  coming  from  the  neW 
States,  where  the  public  lands  were.  He  saw  a  great 
many  advantages  that  would  result  from  the  measure, 
and  particularly  in  the  check  it  would  give  to  that 
spirit  of  speculation  by  which  bank  rags  were  given  in 
exchange  for  the  valuable  public  domain.  If  the  gen- 
tlemen coming  from  the  West  were  of  opinion  that 
the  measure  would  not  affect  the  settlement  and  pros- 
perity of  the  new  States,  he  would  cheerfully  give  it  his 
support. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Alabama,  said  he  did  not  intend  to  en- 
ter into  the  discussion  of  this  question,  and  would  only 
remark  that  gentlemen  seemed  to  have  travelled  out  of 
their  way  to  discuss  questions  long  since  gone  by,  either 
to  show  that  distress  and  ruin  had  not  taken  place,  or 
that  it  had  resulted  from  certain  causes  which  were  ap- 
parent to  them.  Now,  these  questions  were  not  to  be 
settled  there,  but  were  to  be  settled  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Whether  the  vetoes  of  the  President 
had,  as  alleged  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
caused  the  derangement  uf  the  currency,  was  a  ques- 
tion which  the  people  could  decide  as  well,  and  proba- 
bly better  than  gentlemen  on  that  floor.  With  regard 
to  the  superabundance  of  the  Treasury,  they  all  knew 
that  it  would  not  have  occurred  had  the  land  bill  passed; 
but  the  question  was,  whether  the  evils  resulting  from 


the  land  bill  would  not  have  been  greater  than  tboie 
now  existing.^  He  was  not,  however,  prepared  at  this 
time  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  whether 
the  adoption  of  the  measure  before  them  would  or  wouUl 
not  injuriously  affect  the  new  States.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve It  would  have  the  eflTect  to  prevent  specuUlion, 
though  it  might  affect  nnany  of  the  cultivators  who  pur- 
chased in  small  quantities.  This,  however,  was  an  im- 
portant measure;  and  they  ought  to  be  in  poaisession  of 
the  fullest  information  before  they  acted  on  it.  His  de- 
sire was  that  U  might  be  inquired  into  by  one  of  the 
committees  of  that  body;  and  if,  after  investigation,  it 
should  be  found  that  the  measure  would  be  productive 
of  the  benefits  that  had  been  predicted,  why,  it  would 
be  proper  to  adopt  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  should 
be  found  that  it  would  produce  embarrassment  to  the 
bonafide  purchasers,  it  would  be  rejected. 

Mr.  K.  then  submitted  the  followmg  amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  «i{esoA)ei4"  and  insert,  "that the 
Committee  on  Finance  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  tbe 
expediency  of  prohibiting  the  receipt,  in  payment  for 
public  lands,  or  any  thing  but  gold  and  ailver,  after  the 

day  of ;•'  thus  changing  the  character  of  the 

resolution  from  that  of  an  order  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  one 
of  mere  inquiry  as  to  the  expediency  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  SHEPLEY  said  it  was  with  extreme  relucUnce 
that  he  said  a  word  at  that  time.  Ue  had  imposed  silence 
upon  himself  upon  personal  considerations;  but  he  could 
not  permit  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ewixo]  to  pass  without  notice,  lest  his  silence  might  be 
supposed  to  admit  their  accuracy.  I  do  think  (nid  Mr. 
S.)  that  he  is  greatly  in  error  if  he  supposes  that  the 
prediction  was  not  made  that  the  Treasury  would  be 
unable  to  meet  the  just  demands  upon  it.  1  cannot  mis- 
take tbe  import  of  the  expressions  which  I  heard  tvo 
years  since  upon  this  floor.  They  were  too  deeply  in- 
teresting; they  were  too  forcibly  impressed  upon  my 
mind  to  allow  roe  to  do  so.  I  do  not  profess  to  use  tbe 
language,  but  only  to  convey  the  idea,  then  so  frequent- 
ly and  emphatically  exhibited,  that  we  were  to  have  an 
empty  Treasury.  The  Senator  from  3Aassacbu8etU  [Mr* 
Wxbstbr]  imputes  the  evils  of  the  currency,  ''^  "** 
fluctuations  and  speculations  in  business,  to  tbe  refiiml 
to  renew  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
Sir,  (said  Mr.  S.,)  I  allege  that  these  evils  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  action  of  tliat  very  bank,  or  at  least 
have  been  greatly  aggravated  by  it.  We  need  only  re- 
cur to  the  history  of  the  last  five  or  fourteen  years  to  be 
satisfied  of  it.  .. 

In  1831  the  loans  of  the  bank  to  the  people  v*"*:  " 
he  recollected  rightly,  about  forty-two  milliont-  Tn^ 
next  year  they  were  raised  to  seventy  millions.  In  18^* 
they  had  become  reduced  a^in  to  nearly  forty  millio'i<« 
and  in  1835  they  were  again  very  high;  and  this  y^ 
reduced  again.  This  was  but  the  brief  histo»ry  of  »t» 
operations  for  five  years.  It  bad  been  producing  fluc' 
tuations  in  the  money  market,  uncertainty  in  P"^***,*"^ 
an  insecurity  in  property,  during  tlie  whole  of  that  short 
period.  The  direct  tendency  of  such  a  course  wm  wd- 
versive  of  honest  industry,  of  regular  business,  wu 
breaking  up  all  calculation  for  future  action.  No  de- 
pendence could  be  pUced  upon  an)r  state  of  ^^"*^ 
present  or  past;  for  a  new  change  is  hastened  on  to 
break  up  all  of  regularity  that  might  otherwise  nav« 
been  looked  for.  It  was  to  these  excesses  of  expansion 
and  depression  of  its  loans,  four  times  in  five  X^^f^  \ 
the  amount  of  many  millions  at  each  time,  that  he  chsiV* 
ed  the  evils  which  they  had  experienced.  These  were 
the  fruits,  the  blessed  fruits,  of  a  national  bank.  '^Il'^ 
the  practical  benefit  of  that  mighty  institution  *b*^^ 
was  to  regulate  the  currency  and  business  operations^ 
the  country,  and  to  pour  out  blessings  upon  the  people* 
Sir,  (said  Mr.  S.,)  1  do  not  believe  there  hasexistw* 
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comitiy  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  where  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  moneyed  system  have  been  as  great,  and  the 
ehanjl^es  as  sudden,  for  any  term  of  twenty  years,  as 
they  have  been  in  this  country  during^  the  twenty  years' 
time  that  the  charter  of  that  bank  has  existed.  The 
State  banks  might  have  contributed  their  share.  He 
was  no  apologist  for  those  which  had  done  so.  When 
the  United  States  Bank  increased  its  loans  by  millions 
upon  millions,  they  had  naturally  pursued  the  same 
course  of  increase;  but,  compared  with  the  United 
States  Bank,  their  excesses  had  been  small;  and  he  had 
never  yet  noticed  a  State  bank  that  had  increased  and 
decreased  its  loans  in  the  proportion  of  fifty  per  cent. 
to  that  of  the  United  States  Bank.  The  United  States 
Bank  had  been  the  mischief-maker,  instead  of  the  regu- 
lator, in  the  moneyed  concerns  of  the  country.  It  had 
been  the  instrument  for  putting  property  up,  and  for 
putting  it  down,  at  pleasure.  It  cnuld  change  the  rela- 
tion of  debtor  and  creditor,  so  thst  the  creditor  might 
not  obtain  more  thsn  half  his  debt;  or  the  debtor  might 
be  compelled  to  pay  double,  by  the  great  changes  occa- 
sioned in  the  prices  of  property. 

He  was  no  more  for  schemes  or  projects  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  He  was  for  adhering  to  prac- 
tical experience;  and  the  experience  which  they  had 
had  taught  them,  that  they  should  no  more  trust  the 
destinies  of  their  country  to  the  mtchi nations,  the  fluc- 
tuations, the  fictitious  prosperity,  and  the  fictitious  ad- 
Tersity,  occasioned  by  the  United  States  Bank.  The 
Senator,  two  years  ago,  when  the  bank  was  calling  in  its 
loans  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  three  millions  a  month, 
justified  that  course,  and  regarded  it  as  the  necessary 
and  proper  duty  of  the  bank  to  continue  to  call  in  its 
loans  until  the  end  of  its  charter.  He  took  occasion 
then  to  express  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  it,  and  that  it  was  done  **  designedly,  unnecesrarily, 
to  compel  obedience  to  the  bank."  And  what  was  the 
result?  Soon  after  the  adjournment  ^f  Congress,  the 
bank,  instead  of  following  the  course  alleged  to  be  ne- 
cessary, extended  its  loans,  and  continued  to  extend 
them,  until  the  millions  which  it  had  called  in  were 
thrown  out  again.  And  now  complaint  was  made  against 
the  SUte  banks  that  they  had  done  a  little  of  what  that 
bank  had  done  much. 

If  the  measure  now  before  them  could  be  adopted 
without  injury  to  the  new  States  in  the  West,  he  was 
disposed  to  vote  for  it;  but  upon  that  subject  he  was 
not  sufliciently  advised  at  the  time  to  form  an  opinion. 
It  might  do  something  towards  protecting  us  from  those 
great  and  sudden  changes  in  our  moneyed  concerns 
which  bad  marked  their  history  for  the  last  five  years. 

Mr.  MANGUM  rose,  not  for  the  purpose  of  prolong- 
ing the  discussion,  but  to  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  the  expediency  of  referring  the  resolution  to  a 
select  committee,  instead  of  the  Committee  on  Finsnce. 
This  measure  contemplated  an  important  change  in  the 
currency  of  the  country,  and  he  preferred  that  it  should 
be  left  in  the  charge  of  its  friends,  who  better  under- 
stood it.  He  was  perfectly  ready  to  vote  for  it,  if  it 
came  recommended  by  the  gentlemen  from  the  new 
States^  and  he  was  willing  to  do  so,  because  he  looked 
upon  it  to  be  a  remedy  against  speculations  in  the  pub- 
lic lands,  and  because  it  might  possibly  bring  about  a 
sounder  state  in  the  circulating  medium.  He  thought 
the  present  debate  an  unprofitable  one.  All  this  bandy- 
ing of  reproaches  tended  to  no  good;  they  had  better 
set  about  applying  some  remedy  to  the  evils  which  all 
acknowledged  to  exist,  than  to  waste  time  in  criminating 
each  other.  He  had  taken  no  part  in  this  unprofitable 
discussion,  because  his  opinions  were  so  primitive  that 
he  almost  feared  to  express  them,  lest  they  should  be 
scouted  at.  They  might  be  chimeras;  but  he  beliered 
that  all  these  wealthy  corporate  institutions  were  inimi- 


cal to  a  spirit  of  liberty,  which  he  preferred  to  all  the 
wealth  and  splendor  of  the  great  cities.  Banks,  railroads, 
stock  companies  of  every  description,  might  be  useful; 
but  he  was  opposed  to  them  all,  because,  in  his  opinion, 
they  were  inconsistent  with  the  true  spirit  of  liberty. 
He  repeated  that  he  would  give  this  measure  his  hearty 
support  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  western  gentlemen,  it 
would  not  retard  the  settlement  and  prosperity  of  the 
new  States. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  agreed  with  the  Senator  from  NoHh 
Carolina  as  to  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee, 
and  hoped  that  it  would  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  se- 
lecting a  majority  from  the  new  States. 

In  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  he  would 
observe  that,  during  the  time  of  the  pecuniary  pressure, 
he  said  nothing,  because  he  believed  that  it  would  be' 
temporary.  He  never  did  doubt  that  the  removal  of 
the  deposites  would  produce  the  greatest  distress,  and 
the  most  disastrous  consequences;  but  he  always  did 
believe  that  there  would  be  an  excess  in  the  Treasury. 
We  make  great  mistakes  in  supposing  that  certain  events 
do  not  follow  their  causes,  because  they  do  not  come  at 
once.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence,  causes  and 
their  consequences  are  frequently  remote;  but  this  was 
no  reason  for  neglecting  the  caution,  that^he  one  neces- 
sarily followed  the  otiier. 

The  great  distress  that  pervaded  the  country,  the 
changes  of  property,  and  the  derangement  of  the  cur- 
rency— all  these  were  seen  and  predicted;  and  the  pres- 
ent majority  were  justly  chargeable  with  them.  He 
never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  though  he  opposed  the  removal  of  the  deposites, 
as  leading  to  a  ruinous  derangement  of  the  currency  by 
the  unlimited  use  of  State  bank  paper.  Since  that 
measure,  one  hundred  millions  had  been  added  to  the 
currency  by  these  banks,  which  would  not  have  been 
the  case  had  there  been  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  to 
control  them.  As  to  the  superabundance  of  the  Treas- 
ury, he  had  always  foreseen  it.  Ever  since  the  fatal 
tariflT  of  1828,  he  foresaw  the  evil,  and  his  subsequent 
course,  which  had  brought  on  him  so  much  opprobrium, 
(he  alluded  to  the  proceedings  of  South  Carolina  in  op- 
position to  the  tariff,)  was  dictated  by  the  knowledge 
that  this  tariff  would  produce  an  overwhelming  accumu- 
lation of  money  in  the  Treasury,  which  ought  never  to 
be  there.  There  was  a  deep  responsibility  on  those  who 
had  caused  these  evils.  But  let  us,  said,  be,  not  look  to 
the  past,  but  to  the  future.  Let  us  apply  what  remedies 
are  in  our  power;  and,  above  all,  let  us  endeavor  to 
prevent  this  noble  domain,  the  public  lands,  from  pass- 
ing out  of  our  hands  into  those  of  speculators,  in  ex- 
change for  worthless  bank  rags.  His  only  desire  was 
that  the  measure  under  consideration  should  be  approved 
of  by  the  western  gentlemen,  and,  if  it  was  so,  he  should 
give  it  his  hearty  support. 

Mr.  PORTER  said  he  could  not  agree  in  opinion  with 
the  honorable  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  He  was 
unwilling  the  party  should  have  their  full  swing  on  the 
currency;  certainly,  it  would  be  no  more  than  practical 
justice  they  should,  if  they  were  to  be  the  only  suffer- 
ers. But  the  country  would  be  the  principal  victim.  It 
was  said  by  the  greatest  of  English  statesmen,  (Lord 
Chatham,)  that  public  credit  was  like  the  sensitive 
plant-^touch  it,  and  it  dies;  that  public  credit  mainly 
rested  on  a  sound  and  unfluctuating  currency.  The 
tendency  of  the  resolution  moved  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  was  to  produce  a  great  and  sudden  change  in 
it.  He  (jm.  P.)  thought  that  such  an  alteration,  in  these 
times  of  inordinate  expansion,  would  produce  a  fatal' 
shock  on  the  whole  commerce  and  trade  of  the  republic. 
He  believed  its  influence  would  not  be  alone  confined  to 
the  western  Ststes;  it  would  extend  over  the  whole 
Union;  and  he  therefore  saw  no  reason  for  selecting  the 
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committee  solely  from  western  members.  The  amount 
of  the  sftles  of  public  land  last  year  wa9  fifteen  millions; 
the  whole  specie  in  the  country  forty-five  millions.  This 
specie,  as  we  all  know,  was,  or  ought  to  be,  the  great 
basis  on  which  banks  discounted  and  made  ia^ue  of 
paper.  To  subtract  such  a  sum  from  their  vaults,  de- 
posite  it  in  land  offices,  or  keep  it  in  tranaiiu  between 
the  several  points  where  it  might  be  required  for  Gov- 
ernment uses,  must  necessarily  produce  an  immense 
contraction  in  discounts,  of  a  sum  not  less  than  thirty 
millions.  Such  a  change,  at  this  moment,  would  be 
absolutely  fatal  to  public  credit,  and  must  prove  ruinous 
to  the  community. 

Mr.  P.  observed  that  it  had  been  said  it  was  im- 
proper (o  make  the  subject  of  our  currency  the  subject 
of  conversation  and  debate  here,  as  the  discussion  only 
tended  to  bring  on  the  evil  which  all  wished  to  avoid. 
He  did  not,  however,  think  so.  It  was  here  that,  if  there 
was  any  prospect  of  the  mischief  correcting  itself,  it 
would  be  better  to  look  quietly  at  its  workings,  and 
await  the  return  of  sober  and  correct  action  by  the 
State  banks.  But  the  history  of  the  past,  and  a  slight 
knowledge  of  the  strong  principle  of  self-interest,  which 
was  ever  active,  and  of\en  blind,  forbade  any  such  hope. 
Nothing  could  avert  the  evil  but  a  wide-spread  convic- 
tion of  the  dangers  which  awaited  us.  The  public  mind 
ought  to  be  instructed  of  the  present  state  of  things,  and 
their  tendency.  The  mass  of  the  community  were  sound 
in  their  principles  on  this  as  on  all  other  questions;  and 
it  was  our  duty  to  warn  them  against  the  delusive 
schemes  and  wild  projects  by  which  the  cunning  and 
the  speculating  part  of  society  were  striving  to  convert 
the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  the  industrious  portion  of  it 
into  their  unclean  pockets.  Mr.  P.  said  he  almost  de- 
spaired of  a  correction  of  the  evil,  yet  he  still  hoped  for 
its  alleviation.  If  the  State  banks  would  only  look  at 
their  permanent  interest,  instead  of  immediate  advan- 
tage; and  would  act  on  the  principle  that  they  must 
finally  be  the  victims  of  an  excessive  issue  of  their  notes, 
and  consequent  total  derangement  of  the  money  circula- 
tion of  the  country,  things  might  return  to  a  much  bet- 
ter state  than  they  are  now  in;  though  nothing  like  se- 
curity could,  b^  admitted,  be  found,  unless  in  a  system 
which  enabled  the  federal  Government  to  regulate  a 
machine  which  had  a  constant  tendency  towards  de- 
rangement. 

Reference  (said  Mr.  P.)  had  been  made  in  debate  to 
the  situation  of  our  currency  previous  to  the  expiration 
of  the  charter  of  the  late  United  States  Dank.  The 
contrast  was  most  humiliating;  but  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  need  not  expect  that  it  would  not  be  frequent, 
ly  presented  to  their  contemplation.  With  our  impres- 
sions, we  should  be  faithless  to  our  trust  if  we  did  not, 
on  all  proper  occasions,  place  it  before  the  eye  of  the 
American  people.  The  cause  of  our  present  evils,  and 
the  proper  remedy  for  them,  are  best  found  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  past.  There  could  not  be  a  doubt 
that  if  the  United  States  Bank  had  been  rechartered,  we 
should  be  in  a  far  different  and  better  situation  than  we 
are  now  placed  in.  It  was  with  great  surprise  (Mr.  P. 
Slid)  that  he  had  heard  the  Senator  from  Maine  charge 
Oil  the  bank  that  it  had  been  the  means  of  deranging 
our  currency  during  the  whole  time  it  was  in  existence: 
nay,  more,  that  it  was  to  it  we  now  owed  its  unsettled 
condition.  He  wished  the  Senator  had  g^ven  us  his  data 
for  these  assertions:  he  sliould  have  preferred  facts  to 
declamation  on  a  question  of  this  kind.  Mr.  P.  said 
that  the  knowledge  he  possessed  of  the  conduct  of  that 
institution  had  led  him  to  a  totally  different  conclusion. 
The  Senator  had  said  that,  for  the  first  four  years  after 
its  establiahment,  it  had  totally  failed  to  regulate  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country.  Nothing  was 
more  true.     It  was  created  at  a  time  when  that  medium 


was  entirely  unsound;  and  it  could  not  be  restored  in  a 
day  or  week.  It  is  the  work  of  years  to  restore  a  healthy 
action    to  a  depraved    currency:   all  hasty  and  great 
changes  only  increase  the  evil.    Under  any  management, 
therefore,  the  institution  could  not  have  accomplished 
such  a  great  object  at  once.     He,   (Mr.  P.,)  however, 
believed  that  the  affairs  of  the  bank  were  not  wisely 
conducted  on  its  first  organization.       The  fotal  spirit 
of  speculation  which  had '  seized  the  whole  commanity 
at  the  close  of  the  late  war,  had  full  posdesaion  of  the 
minds  of  that  portion  of  it  which  were  first  selected 
to  administer  the  bank,  and  the  pernicious  effects  of 
their  wildness  were  early  seen  in  a  derangement  of  its 
concerns,  and  a  depreciation  of  the  Talue  of  its  stock. 
It  soon,  however,  righted  itself,  and  justified  public  ex- 
pectation.   Institutions  of  this  kind,  from  their  immense 
capital,  are  always  able  to  command  the  highest  talents 
and  purest  virtue  for  the  administration  of  their  con- 
cerns.    The  bank  called  them  to  its  service;  and  from 
the  period  Mr.  Cheves  was  placed  at  its  head  to  the 
close  of  its  affairs  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Biddle,  it 
fully  and  faithfully  accomplished  the  purposes  of  its  cre- 
ation.    Without  referring  to  detailed  statements  to  sus- 
tain the  assertion,  Mr.   P.  said  he  would  first  bring 
under  the  notice  of  the  Senate  the  state  of  our  currency 
at  two  periods — the  one  immediately  after  the  bank  be- 
gan to  exercise  its  wholesome  authority  orer  State  emis- 
sions, the  other  at  the  period  when  it  was  assailed  by 
the  Executive  in  1820  and  1830.     At  the  first  mention- 
ed epoch,  according  to  the  account  laid  on  our  tables 
this  year  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  $44,863,344;  at  the  hA 
mentioned,  #61,323,898,  showing  merely  an  increase  of 
between  sixteen  and  seventeen  millions  in  ten  years;  sn 
increase  which  every  one  must  admit  was  but  justly  pro- 
portioned by  the  increase  of  our  wealth  and  population 
during  this  space  of  time.    I  doubt  (said  Mr.  P.)  if  the 
history  of  the  ^rld  can  show  any  thing  which  more 
strikingly  illustrates  sound  management  than  this;  and 
the  recollections  we  all  have  of  the  steady  and  progres- 
sive improvement  of  the  country  during  the  period  juit 
stated,  its  absence  from  all  sur'den  changes,  prove  tri- 
umphantly how  well  the  system  worked. 

Since  the  year  1830,  however,  our  circulation  bsf 
doubled .  The  Senator  from  Maine  sajrs  this  increase  is 
due  to  it,  and  to  it  alone;  at  one  time  increasing  its  dis- 
counts, and  at  another  time  reducing  them;  and  now  (he 
distress  is  owing  to  its  contractions.  If,  said  Mr.  P.,  the 
bank  is  now  calling  in  and  husbanding  its  resources,  ss 
the  Senator  states,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  circula- 
ting medium  is  increasing,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  his 
conclusion  follows  the  premises  he  professes  to  base  it 
on.  I  believe,  however,  (said  Mr.  P.,)  that  all  the  changes 
made  by  the  bank  during  the  four  years'  war  waged 
against  it  were  only  such  as  were  forced  on  it  by  the 
wild  and  furious  attacks  constantly  made  on  the  institu- 
tion, and  the  uncertainty  which  they  naturally  produced 
in  all  financial  operations. 

One  word,  Mr.  P.  said,  before  he  concluded,  in  relation 
to  the  hard-money  currency  which  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  was  laboring  to  introduce.  He  (  Mr .  P. )  did  not 
believe  it  was  possible  to  introduce  it;  and  if  we  could 
be  brought  back  to  it,  he  doubted  its  utility.  It  could 
not  be  disguised  that  the  system,  though  the  safest,  vtf 
not  that  beat  adapted  to  tbe  wants  of  a  commercial 
people.  The  two  most  eminently  commercial  of  *" 
nations,  England  and  the  United  States,  bad  used,  ss  a 
means  for  becoming  so,  a  paper  circulation.  Gold  snd 
silver  currency  necessarily  wanted  the  capacity  of  cxlcn* 
sion,  which  was  almost  indispensable,  to  meet  tbe  fla^' 
tuations  to  which  commerce  was  inevitably  subject;  and 
they  could  not  be  expanded  to  supply  the  wants  of  * 
country  which,  every  twenty-five  years, was  doubling  >^* 
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population,  and  more  than  quadrupling  its  wealth.  We 
should  iind^  it  was  true,  in  a  p^old  and  silver  currency,  a 
complete  exemption  from  the  evils  to  which  paper 
circulation  was  subject;  but  we  would  lose  by  it  the 
immense  advantages  which  that  circulation  conferred; 
the  energy  it  imparted;  the  enterprise  it  fostered  and 
sustained.  To  it,  even  in  its  unhealthy  and  ill-regulated 
action,  Mr.  P.  firmly  believed,  we  are  in  a  great  meas- 
ure indebted  for  an  unmatched  progress  in  private 
wealth  and  public  improvements  of  all  kinds,  during  the 
kst  half  century.  He  thought  a  welUregulated  paper 
currency  the  best  adapted  to  the  condition  of  this  grow- 
ing country.  Experience  had  shown  us  we  could  regu- 
late it{  and  he  trusted  he  would  live  to  see  the  day  when 
it  would  be  again  well  regulated.  The  habits  of  our 
citizens  being  now  accustomed  to  it,  be  believed  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  change  them.  And  if  we  could 
change  them,  that  change  could  not  be  brought  about 
by  iaws  making  gold  and  silver  only  a  tender  in  the 
fiscal  transactions  of  the  general  Government,  because 
the  still  greater  amount  of  private  commerce  would 
continue  to  be  carried  on  in  paper,  and  the  State  banks 
bad  a  constant  interest  to  take  up  the  specie,  and  substi- 
tute their  paper  in  its  place.  He  was  willing,  however, 
the  subject  should  receive  consideration,  provided  the 
opinion  of  Congress  could  be  at  once  obtained  on  it. 
He  believed  that  every  member  of  this  body  had  his 
opinion  on  this  subject  made  up,  and  was  prepared  to 
vote  on  it. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  MOORE, 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


MoNDAT,  April  25. 
SLAVERY  IN  ARKANSAS. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  presented  a  petition  from  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  in  Philadelphia;  oh  the  presentation  of 
which  he  addressed  the  Senate  to  ther  following  effect.* 

Mr.  B.  said  he  rose  to  present  the  memorial  of  the 
yearly  meeting  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends, 
which  had  been  recently  held  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
remonstrating  against  the  admission  of  Arkansas  into  the 
Union,  whilst  a  provision  remained  in  her  constitution 
which  admits  of  and  may  perpetuate  slavery.  This 
yearly  meeting  embraced  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
greater  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  the  whole 
of  the  State  ot  Delaware,  and  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Ma- 
ryland. The  language  of  this  memorial  was  perfectly 
respectful.  Indeed,  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  consid- 
ering the  source  from  which  it  emanated.  It  breathed 
throughout  the  pure  and  Christian  spirit  which  had  al- 
ways animated  the  Society  of  Friends;  and  although  he 
did  not  concur  with  them  in  opinion,  their  memorial  was 
entitled  to  be  received  with  great  respect. 

When  the  highly  respectable  committee  which  had 
chargeof  this  memorial  called  upon  him  this  morning, 
and  requested  him  to  present  it  to  the  Senate,  he  had 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  inform  them  in  what  relation  he 
stood  to  the  question.  He  stated  to  them  that  he  had 
been  requested  by  the  Delegate  from  Arkansas  to  take 
charge  of  the  application  of  that  I'erritory  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Union,  and  that  he  had  cheerfully  taken  upon 
himself  the  performance  of  this  duty.  He  also  read  to 
them  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  6th 
March,  1820,  containing  the  famous  Missouri  compro- 
mise; and  informed  them  that  the  whole  Territory  of 
Arkansas  was  south  of  the  parallel  of  36  degrees  and  a 
half  of  north  latitude;  and  that  he  regarded  this  com- 
promise, considering  the  exciting  and  alarming  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  made,  and  the  dangers  to  the 
existence  of  the  Union  which  it  had  removed,  to  be  al- 
most as  sacred  as  a  constitutional  provision.  That  there 
might  be  no  mistake  on  the  subject,  he  had  also  uiformcd 


them  that,  in  presenting  their  memorial,  he  should  fee! 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  state  these  facts  to  the  Senate.  With 
this  course  on  his  part  they  were  satisfied,  and  still  con- 
tinued their  request  that  he  might  present  the  memorial. 
He  now  did  so  with  great  pleasure.  He  hoped  it  might 
be  received  by  the  Senate  with  all  the  respect  it  so  highly 
deserved.  He  asked  that  it  might  be  read;  and  as  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  Arlunsas  was  no  longer  be- 
fore us,  he  moved  that  it  mi^ht  be  laid  upon  the  table. 
The  memorial  was  accordmgly  read,  and  was  ordered 
to  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

NAVY  BILL. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  navy  fur 
the  year  1836;  and  the  amendments  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  being  read, 

Mr.  WHITE  said  he  would  be  glad  if  some  member 
of  the  committee  would  explain  the  objects  of  these 
amendments,  and  why  so  large  an  increase  of  the  appro- 
priations made  by  the  House  was  deemed  necessary  by 
them. 

[The  amendments  increased  the  appropriations  of  the 
House  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars.] 

Mr.  SOUTHARD  explained  that  the  increase  of  the 
appropriations,  particularly  the  largest  increase,  (five 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty 
doUarPy)  was  for  keeping  a  greater  number  of  vessels 
afloat  than  was  recommended  by  the  Executive  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  thereby  Incurring  a  great 
additional  expense  for  the  pay  and  subsistence  of  the 
officers  and  seamen.  The  increase  of  this  item  of  ex- 
penditure had  been  recommended  in  a  communication 
received  from  the  Navy  Department,  since  the  receipt 
of  the  President's  message  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 
It  was  also  contemplated  by  the  committee  to  employ 
four  steam  vessels  for  the  defence  of  the  coasts,  and  to 
fit  up  three  of  the  ships  of  the  line,  to  be  used  as  re- 
ceiving ships  at  each  of  the  three  navy  yards,  at  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Norfolk;  but  so  far  completed  as  to  be 
in  a  situation  to  be  fitted  for  sea  at  a  very  short  notice, 
should  the  defence  of  the  country  require  it.  The  other 
increased  appropriations  were  for  dry  docks,  completing 
a  steam  vessel,  a  navy  hospital,  and  a  powder  magazine 
at  Boston  and  New  York,  and  for  the  purchase  of  sites 
and  the  erection  of  barracks  at  Brooklyn,  Gosport,  and 
Pensacola,  not  provided  for  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  HILL  said  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs  in  the  Senate  provided  for  an  ad- 
dition to  the  bill  as  it  had  passed  the  House  of  nearly  two 
millions  of  dollars.  It  added  simply  to  the  pay  of  offi- 
cers and  seamen  of  the  navy,  more  than  half  a  million. 
He  was  unable  to  divine  why  this  great  addition  to  the 
navy  expenditures  was  now  to  be  made.  When  the  bill 
was  first  taken  up  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  our 
foreign  affairs,  in  a  highly  critical  State,  seemed  to  re- 
quire an  increased  expenditure,  and  the  bill  had  passed 
the  House,  making  considerable  increase.  Yet  this  was 
not  enough.  The  chairman  of  the  Naval  Committee, 
[Mr.  SouTHABD,]  who  a  few  days  ago  made  a  speech  in 
favor  of  distributing  among  the  several  States  twenty- 
seven  millions  of  dollars,  now  recommends  an  addition 
of  other  millions  to  the  naval  appropriation.  How  gen- 
tlemen can  vote  for  these  extravagant,  these  uncalled- 
for  appropriations,  at  the  same  time  they  vote  to  dis- 
tribute the  surplus,  he  (Mr.  H.)  would  not  attempt  to 
explain.  He  was  anxious  to  see  who  of  this  body  were 
in  favor  of  these  appropriations;  he  wished  the  ayes  and 
noes  to  be  placed  on  the  journal  on  the  principal  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  Naval  Committee.  It  was  indeed 
extraordinary  that  the  Executive  should  now  recom- 
mend these  increased  expenditures  over  and  above  what 
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was  reeoromended  by  the  Executive  three  months  sgo, 
when  the  estimates  were  sent  from  the  Department  to 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  If  the 
Executive  shall  be  thus  unsteady  and  waverio|^  in  its 
recommendationSa  its  wishes  would  not  be  much  regpud- 
cd  in  any  vote  he  (Mr.  H.)  should  g^ive. 

[Mr.  8oi7TaAEB  having^  explained  that  the  estinnates 
dtn*erine  from  those  of  the  House  resulted  from  a 
changed  view  of  the  importance  of  the  navy,  and  said 
they  were  derived  from  the  commissioners  of  the  navy—] 

Mr.  HILL  continued:  He  would  not  regard  commu- 
nications coming  from  a  subordinate  bureau  of  any  De- 
partment, as  executive  recommendations;  he  could  not, 
knowing  their  sentiments  in  relation  to  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate, tske  the  recommendations  of  the  navy  commission- 
ers as  hb  guide. 

The  hour  of  one  o'clock  having  arrived,  Mr.  CAL- 
HOUN moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  up  the  special  order;  which  motion  waa 
agreed  to:  Ayes  16,  noes  11. 

LAND  BILL. 

The  bill  to  distribute  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands  among  the  States,  and  for  granting  lands 
to  certain  States,  was  then  taken  up  as  the  special  order 
of  the  day;  when 

Mr.  WHITE  said  the  circumstances  with  which  we 
were  now  surrounded  were  not  only  novel,  bi;t  were 
different  from  those  of  former  times  when  a  debt  was 
due  by  the  nation,  and  no  money  in  the  Treasury  be- 
yond the  sum  necessary  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  Government.  Now  the  nation  owed  not  one  oent, 
and  the  Treasury  was  full  to  overflowing.  In  this  state 
of  things,  after  satisfying  every  ordinary  demand  on  the 
Government,  every  man  supposed  a  surplus  would  be 
left.  For  the  distribution  of  this  surplus,  various  pro- 
jects had  been  offered,  and  this  among  the  rest.  He 
had  compared  this  one  with  each  of  the  others,  with  a 
view  to  make  a  selection  of  that  one  which  he  conceived 
most  advantageous  to  the  country.  The  4|uestion  arose, 
has  Congress  the  power  to  make  this  distribution'  If 
it  had  not,  then  the  inquiry  into  the  expediency  or  poli- 
cy was  useless.  Some  years  ago  it  was  foreseen  that 
there  would  be  a  surplus;  and,  if  he  was  not  mistaken, 
the  President  had  made  a  communication  in  relation  to 
it.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  (Mr.  Dickerson,)  when 
in  Congress,  had  made  a  report  on  the  subject  in  1835* 
'26,  from  which  he  read  extracts  to  show  the  great  ad- 
vantages he  (Mr.  D.)  thought  would  result  from  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  revenue  for  purposes  of  edu- 
cation and  internal  improvements,  which  report,  Mr. 
W.  said,  was  not  confined  to  the  revenue  from  one 
source  or  another,  but  embraced  the  whole  revenue, 
and  that  it  even  recommended  a  distribution  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  revenue  in  anticipation  of  the  gradual  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  national  debt;  and  asserted  that  it 
would  relieve  Congress  from  a  great  source  of  unneces- 
sary legislation.  When  the  present  Chief  Magistrate 
came  into  power,  so  far  as  he  knew  in  the  section  of 
country  in  which  he  lived,  it  found  very  considerable 
favor  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  He  quoted  the 
recommendation  of  the  President  to  distribute  the  sur- 
plus revenue  in  a  ratio  of  representation  among  the 
States,  and  that,  if  there  were  any  constitutional  doubts, 
to  apply  to  the  legitimate  source,  the  States,  for  their 
removal.  He  cited  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  McLane)  in  1831,  in  favor  of  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  Congress  over  the  revenue  from 
public  lands,  to  appropriate  them  to  the  purposes  of 
education  and  internal  improvement.  No  distinction 
was  observed  in  the  message  of  the  President.  But  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  saw  difficulties  ahead,  and 
seized  upon  it,  and  suggested  how  it  should  be  met  by 


purchase  by  the  United  States.  He  believed  the  do& 
trincs  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  were  correct.  They 
were  not  called  on  to  decide  the  question  whether  revc 
nue  arising  out  of  all  sources  was  constitutionally  nb- 
ject  to  a  general  distribution.  Had  they  not  the  power, 
he  asked,  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  the  Government  in 
collecting  the  revenues'  Suppose,  said  he,  you  esti- 
nsate  fifteen  millions  as  the  amount  necessary  for  the 
expenses  of  Govemment,  and  when  you  come  to  collect 
it,  it  amounts  to  seventeen  millions,  most  yon  let  those 
two  millions  be  locked  up  for  ever?  Or  have  you  the 
power  to  correct  the  mistake  by  returning  the  eieen 
to  the  people  from  whom  it  comes.'  In  cases  where 
the  Government  took  from  an  individaal  more  monejr 
than  was  due  from  him,  where,  he  asked,  did  they  get 
the  power  to  refund?  Itiey  had  the  power  to  asses 
and  collect  taxes,  and  to  pay  him  out  of  it.  It  would 
be  thought  strange  if  one  man,  in  settling  with  another, 
should  not  have  tlie  power  to  correct  mistakes;  and 
why  should  not  the  Govemment  have  the  same  power 
as  individuals.  He  sgreed  with  the  President,  that 
where  a  doubt  of  the  power  existed  it  ouglit  not  to  be 
exercised.  But  the  question  is,  said  he,  whose  money 
is  it  you  have  got  in  your  Treasury.'  You  don't  know  who 
you  received  it  from,  and  thereibre  cannot  return  it  to 
its  proper  owners.  All  the  public  lands  were  acquired 
either  by  deeds  of  cession  or  by  purchase.  The  deed 
of  cession  from  Virginia  in  1784  contained  an  express 
provision  that  these  funds  were  to  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  SUtes  in  the  Union,  or  thst  should 
thereafter  be  admitted. 

But  it  was  said  this  deed  was  made  before  the  new 
confederation,  and  before  which  each  State  contributed  its 
proportion  to  the  support  of  the  Government.  Suppose, 
said  he,  that  form  of  Government  had  continued,  and 
the  national  debt  had  been  paid  off,  and  it  had  acquired 
a  surplus,  as  it  has  now.  In  that  case,  he  ssked,  what 
became  of  the  question,  what  shall  be  done  with  the 
surplus  revenue.'  They  could  dispose  of  it  only  by  dis- 
tributing it  on  the  same  principle  by  which  it  was  paid 
in.  If  they  were  obliged  to  appropriate,  as  other  ap- 
propriations, that  was  another  matter,  in  which  the 
question  of  distribution  was  not  involved. 

It  had  been  objected  that,  in  making  a  distribution 
among  all  the  States,  they  would  include  the  grantor  as 
well  as  ihe  other  States.  If  his  views  were  correct) 
they  would  not  only  have  the  right  to  make  appropria- 
tions as  trustees,  but  it  was  their  bounden  duty,  under 
the  old  confederation,  to  return  the  excess  to  the  States. 
He  cited  a  clause  in  the  sixth  article  of  the  constitution 
to  ahow  that  a  change  of  Government  was  not  intended 
to  change  the  relative  rights  of  any  of  the  States,  but 
that  they  stood  in  the  same  situation  as  before;  and  also 
cited  authorities  to  show  that  Congress  had  clesriy  the 
power  over  the  fond  arising  from  the  public  lands.  Al- 
though they  had  a  general  power  to  collect  thxes,  yet 
that  power  was  necessarily  limited  to  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  given.  If,  by  giving  a  section  of  land  slong 
a  line  of  canal,  it  would  increase  the  value  of  the  rest, 
nobody  would  doubt  the  power  of  Congress  to  do  so. 

But  it  was  said  that  Louisiana  and  Florida  were  pur- 
chased. How  were  the  lands  in  these  new  States  sc- 
quired.'  By  the  avails  of  the  public  lands,  which ^ns* 
bled  the  Government  to  purchase  more  lands;  and  these 
newly  acquired  lands  in  Louisiana  and  Florida  would  be 
decreed  in  a  court  of  chancery  to  be  held,  as  the  other 
lands  were  held,  in  trust  by  the  Government.  With  this 
view  of  the  subject,  his  mind  was  clearly  settled  down 
that  Congress  had  the  power  to  distribute  the  surplus 
revenue  from  the  public  lands.  But  it  was  said  that, 
after  all  the  appropriations  were  made,  there  would  be 
only  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  dispose  of. 
In  settling  this  question,  he  doubted  the  propriety  orgoiitg 
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Abolition  ofBlavery;  (see  Slavery.) 

Adjournment,  resolation  for  fixing  the  day  of,  Uken  up, 
962$  adopted,  981. 
day  of  adjournment  fixed  for  the  4th  of  July,  1780. 

AlabMDa«  a  bill  for  the  better  organization  of  the  dif- 
trict  court  of  that  State,  13. 
pre-emption  rights;  a  report  on  the  memorial  of  the 

legislature  of  that  State,  721. 
and  Missiaaippi  five  per  cent,  fundt  a  bill  to  carry 

into  eflTect  the  compacts  of,.  1458«  patted, 
resolution    authorizing    the  President  to  cause 
rations  to  be  issued  to  supply  sufferers  from 
Indian  hostilities,  1537|  laid  on  the  table,  1593. 

Alexandriai  memorial  on  the  financial  condition  of  that 
town,  46. 

Appropriation  bill  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses 
of  the  Government  for  the  year  1836|  read 
twice,  and  referred,  1349;  taken  up,  1399; 
passed. 

Appropriations  for  the  navy  for  1836,  1378;  taken  up, 
1396;  patted. 

Appropriationt  for  tHe  army  for  1836,  1413;  read  three 
limes,  and  passed. 
Indian  department,  1458;  passed,  1739. 
to  carry  into  effect  certain  Indian  treaties,  1938; 
patted. 

Arkantat,  a  meatage  from  the  President,  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  eonvention  in  that  Territory,  to 
form  a  constitution,  783. 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  Arkantat 

into  the  Union,  934;  patted,  1056. 
dcb  in  addition  to  the  above  act,  1577;  patsed. 

Army  of  the  United  States,  retolutiont  respecting,  S86. 
do.  for  the  religious  instruction  of,  391. 
bill  to  increase  the  military  peace  establishment, 
1657;  rejected,  1757;  passed,  1854. 

Annoriet,  artenalt,  &c. ;  a  bill  to  establish  them,  1883; 
patted. 

Bayard,  the  Hon.  nichard,  from  Delaware,  took  hia  teat 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Naudain,  retigned,  1848. 

Benoett,  Caleb  P.,  the  memorial  of  citizent  of  Delaware, 
praying  for  hit  pention  to  be  continued  to  hit 
widow,  1643. 

Bond  and  Douglass,  Colonels,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
legal  representatives  of  their  widows,  1350; 
passed,  1354. 

Bourtoulin  Count  a  reaolution  authorizing  the  purchase 
of  hit  library;  rejected,  1694. 

Brahan,  John;  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  answer  to  a  resolution  on  the  subiect  of  mo- 
ney paid  by  the  legal  representatives  of  the 
late  General  Brahan,  to  the  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney,  1898. 

Bullion  for  the  mint;  a  bill  to  supply  the  mint  with  bul- 
lion, 1090. 

Carey  &  Lea's  History  of  Congress;  a  joint  retolution 
propoting  a  subscription  for  it,  614;  referred. 

Catlett,  Charles  J.,  a  bill  for  hit  relief;  patted,  1873. 

Chaplain,  Rev.  Mr.  Higbee  elected,  43. 

Choctaw  lands;  a  retolution  propoting  to  tutpend  the 
talet  of  tfaete  lands,  1413. 
retervations;  (see  Pre-empiion  daims.) 
treaty;  a  bill  for  adjustingc  ertain  claims  under 
the  14th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Dancing  Rab- 
bit creek,  1936;  laid  on  the  table. 
1 


Colonization  Society;  a  petition  from  citizens  of  Ken- 
tucky, recommending  the  tociety  to  the  favor- 
able notice  of  Congress,  1901. 

Columbia,  Diatrict  of,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  teveral 
cities,  466,  964;  taken  up,  1449;  pasted,  1453. 
Documentary  History  of;  a  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  collect  and  pub- 
liah  auch  a  work,  498;  referred, 
retolution  to  authorize  the  commissioner  to  rent 
out  the  public  grounds,  &c.,  1154. 

Committees,  standing;  the  Senate  proceeded  to  their 
election  by  ballot,  11. 

Congress;  a  resolution  proposing  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee inquire  into  the  expediency  of  fixing,  by 
law,  the  commencement  and  close  of  every  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  43;  sg^eed  to,  45. 
a  bill  to  appoint  a  day  for  the  annual  meeting  of 

Congress,  1649;  passed.  * 

above  bill  returnea,  vetoed  by  the  President,  at 

conflicting  with  the  constitution,  1757. 
the  subject  taken  up,  1859,  1878;  bill  rejeoted. 
a  bill  to  fix  a  day  for  the  annual  meeting  of  Con- 
grets,  1880;  indefinitely  postponed,  1908. 

Conttitution;  a  resolution  to  amend  it,  so  as  to  provide 
for  a  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue,  53. 

Constitutional  currency;  a  bill  to  re-establish  the  curren- 
cy of  the  constitution,  1745. 

Cumberland  road;  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
on  the  conatruction  of  the  road  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  34. 
a  bill  to  continue  the  road  as  proposed,  390;  ta- 
ken up,  615;  passed,  811. 
a  bill  making  an  appropriation  for  do.,  4633. 

Custom-house  ofiicers,  a  report  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment concerning,  34. 

Dade,  Major,  petition  in  favor  of,  referred,  613. 

Dauphin,  Pennsylvania,  memorial;  (see  FVee  n^^roea,) 

Defence  of  the  frontiers;  a  bill  reported  to  accept  the 
services  of  volunteers,  1385. 

Delaware  breakwater;  a  bill  making  additional  appropri- 
ations for  it,  1938;  passed. 

Depotite  banks;  a  motion  to  print  extra  copies  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury's  statement  of  their  af- 
fairs, 839;  agreed  to,  847. 

District  banks;  a  joint  resolution  in  relation  to  them,  63. 
a  bill  to  extend  the  charters  of,  1577;  patted, 
1730. 

Dutiet  on  imports;  a  bill  to  repeal  the  duty  on  certain  ar- 
ticles, 704. 
wines;  a  bill  to  suspend  so  much  of  the  discrimi- 
nating act  as  relates  to  the  Portuguese  islands, 
&c.,  1133. 
imports;  a  bill  to  amend  the  several  acts  imposing 
duties  on  imports,  1287. 

Efectioneering  agents;  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  for  information  as  to  the  office 
held  by  B.  F.  Curry,  in  the  Cherokee  nation, 
178. 

Executive  patronage;  (see  OJleera,) 

Expunging  resolution;  notice  given  that  it  would  shortly 
be  called  up,  733;  taken  up,  877;  again,  1593; 
laid  on  the  table,  1598. 

Florida  pott  roads;  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  et- 
tablishment  of  certain  poat  roads,  613. 
railroad;  a  bill  to  authorize  it  to  run  through  the 
public  lands,  664;  pasted. 
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Florida  war,  a  bill  making  further  appropriations  for, 
1!299(  pasied. 
bank*!  a  resolution  instructing  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  the  banking  institutions,  1447. 
a  bill  prohibiting  the  incorporating  of  banks  in 
Florida,  without  the  sanction  of  Congress,  &e. 
also,  resolution  on  the  subject;  both  passed,  1863. 

Foreign  relations;  a  letter  of  Mr.  Clay,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  this  subject,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  with  his  reply,  laid  on  the  table,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed,  464. 

Foreign  paupers;  a  resolution  in  relation  to  foreign  pau- 
pers, 1378. 

Fortification  on  Lake  Champlain;  a  resolution  proposing 
the  survey  of  a  site  for  the  work,  614. 

Fortification  bill  taken  up,  593, 1428;  passed,  1593. 

from  the  House,  reported  with  amendments,  1877; 
passed. 

France  and  the  United  States;  (see  United  Siaiet.) 

Free  negroes;  a  memorial  from  Dauphin  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, praying  for  an  appropriation  to  re- 
move such  to  Africa,  443. 

French  affairs;  sundry  resolutions  proposed  and  adopted, 
calling  on  the  President  for  information  in  rela- 
•  tion  to  them,  366. 

French  and  Neapolitan  Indemnities;  a  bill  to  anticipate 
their  payment,  .1881;  negatived,  1883. 

Frlgiite  Philadelphia,  a  bill  to  reward  the  recaptort  of, 
1647;  passed. 

Globe  newspaper,  Mr.  Webster's  complaints  against, 
1693. 

Grant,  Joseph;  a  bill  to  extend  his  patent  right  for  ma- 
king hat  bodies,  1864;  passed,  1910. 

Haight,  Stephen,  re-elected  assistant  doorkeeper,  8. 

Hale,  Captain  Nathan;  a  memorial  from  the  citizens  of 
New  Haven,  praying  that  a  monument  may  be 
erected  to  his  memory,  333. 

Harbor  bill,  for  the  improvement  of  certain  harbors,  &c., 
1383;  taken  up,  1930;  passed,  1935. 

Hemp,  A  resolution  proposing  a  duty  on  all  imported. 
1397. 

Hill,  Hon.  Isaac,  the  resignation  of  his  seat,  1616. 

Hospitals  on  the  Ohio  river;  a  memorial  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Indiana  on  this  subject,  56, 

Hull,  Commodore  Isaac;  a  bill  for  his  relief,  58. 

Incendiary  publications;  a  proposition  for  referring  the 
subject  to  a  select  committee,  36;  agreed  to,  33. 
report  of  the  committee,  accompanied  by  a  bill  to 
prevent  the  circulation  of  such  publications, 
383;  bill  taken  up,  1093. 
a  bill  prohibiting  postmasters  from  transmitting 
incendiary  publications,  1374;  taken  up,  1675; 
rejected,  1737. 

Indian  efaims,  speculations  in;  a  memorial  from  Missis- 
sippi, 100. 
hostilities;  a  bill  for  suppressing  them,  103;  passed, 

appropriations;  a  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Indian  department;  (see 
Appropriaiiona.) 

fnsolvent  debtorji,  a  report  from  the  Treasuiy  Depart- 
ment concerning,  34. 

Journals,  a  resolution  to  hiquire  into  the  expediency  of 
providing  proper  measures  for  the  safe  keeping 
of,  970;  laid  on  the  Uble,  977. 

Judiciary;  a  bill  supplementary  to  the  act  to  amend  the 
judicial  system  of  the  United  Slates,  59;  passed, 
65. 

Kane,  Hon .  Ellas  K.  Jrom  Illinois,  his  death  announced,  7. 

I^and,  a  bill  to  grant  gratuities  of,  to  certain  States;  laid 
on  the  table.  1876. 

Lands;  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  the  claims 
to  lands  therein  mentioned,  11. 


Lands;  to  appropriate,  for  a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of 
land  sales,  48;  motion  to  take  it  up,  810;  con- 
sideration resumed,  1173;  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, 1313. 
the  committee  on,  moved  to  be  discharged  from 
certain  petttionsfor  rights  of  pre-emption,  &c., 
303. 
two  bills  on  the  subject  of  pre-emption  rights,  836. 
a  bill  to  reduce  and  graduate  the  price  of  public 

lands,  1038. 
resolution  authorizing  the  payment  of  tbe  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  committee  of  last  Con- 
gress, in  their  investigation  of  certain  frauds, 
1199. 
a  bill  to  change  the  mode  of  conducting  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands,  1697;  postponed  indefinite- 
ly, 1870. 

Land  Office;  a  bill  to  reorganize  the  General  Land  Office, 
1676. 

Lake  Champlain;  resolution  directing  tbe  Secretary  of 
War  to  cause  a  survey  to  be  made  for  a  fortifi- 
cation, 1199. 

Library  of  Count  Bourtoulin;  a  resolution  directing  the 
Library  Committee  to  inquire  into  tnc  expedi- 
ency of  purchasing  it,  578;  agreed  to. 

Lieber,  Professor;  his  memorial  in  relation  to  his  statisti- 
cal work,  1198. 

Light. bouses;  a  bill  making  appropriationa  for  them, 
1930. 

Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  a  V%\\  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  purchase  the  private  stock  of, 
1563. 

Lowrie,  Walter,  E<:q.,  re-elected  Clerk  of  the  Senate,  8. 

McCsrtney,  John;  a  bill  for  his  relief,  934;  passed. 

Madison,  James,  his  death  announced,  by  a  message 
from  the  President,  1911;  resolutions  of  respect 
to  his  memory,  1914. 

Mail  contracts;  resolution  instructing  the  Post  Office 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
authorizing  contracts  to  be  made  with  railroad 
companies,  847. 

Msine  boundar}';  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  Maasa- 
chusetts,  in  relation  thereto,  958. 

Maine  resolutions,  on  the  subject  of  abolition,  1109. 

Manning,  the  Hon.  Richard  J.,  his  death  annoaneed, 
1384. 

Marine  corps,  a  bill  to  regulate  and  incresse  tbe  pay  of 
its  officers,  1877. 

Marshall,  Humphrey;  an  unfavorable  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pensions  was  moved  to  be  recon- 
sidered, 1780;  reconsidered,  1854;  and  tbe  re- 
port of  the  committee  concurred  in. 

Massachusetts  claims,  a  joint  resolution  respecting,  464. 

Meade,  Richard  W.,  a  bill  for  the  settlement  of  tbe 
clsim  of  his  executrix;  passed,  1873. 

Melville,  David;  a  petition  complaining  of  his  removal 
from  office,  1177. 

Metropolis  Bank;  a  memorial  for  a  recharter  thereof 
58. 

Mexico;  a  bill  to  carry  into  effect  the  treaty  with  that 
Power,  1437;  passed. 

Michigan  applies  for  admission  as  a  State,  in  a  mesMge 
from  the  President,  5. 
credentials  from  its  Senators  presented,  6;  ques- 
tion considered,  8,  36;  agreed  to,  41. 
memorial  asking  to  be  admitted  into  tbe  Union 
presented,  383;  referred  to  the  committee  on 
the  Michigan  matters,  290. 
bill  for  the  admission  of  Michigan  into  tbe  Union, 

1006;  passed, 
school  lands;  a  bill  supplementary  to  the  bill  to 
eatablish  the  northern  boundary  of  Ohio,  and 
for  the  admission  of  Michigan  into  the  Union, 
1737;  passed. 
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Hicbigan  Senators;  resolution  for  paying  them  agreed 

to,  irsu. 

a  bill  to  provide  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  in  Michigan,  1876;  passed. 

Military  land  warrants,  a  bill  to  extend  the  time  for  issu- 
ing scrip  for,  970. 

Mintt  (see  BuBion.) 

Missouri  land  claims,  a  memorial  respecting,  799. 
a  bill  confirming  the  claims  of,  964;  passed, 
a  bill  granting  a  certain  quantity  f»f  land  to,  for 
internal  improvement*,  1 120{  laid  on  the  table, 
1123. 

Narragansett  bsy,  resolutions  of  Legislature  of  Rhode 
Island  respecting,  1787. 
resolution  directing  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Navy  Buard  to  report  a  plan  for  a  navy  estab- 
lishment in  do.,  1793;  sgreed  to. 

National  defence  (  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Benton, 
392;  sgreed  to,  577. 

Naval  service;  a  bill  for  the  enlistment  of  boys,  1413; 
passed. 

Naval  academy;  a  bill  to  establish  one,  1453. 

Navy;  (see  Jippropnaiion.) 

a  bill  lor  organizing  the  navy,  1855;  laid  on  the 
table,  1857;  taken  up,  1872;  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed,  1875. 

Naudain,  Hon.  Arnold,  from  Delaware,  resigns  bis  seat, 
1787. 

New  Hampshire  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  expunging 
resolution,  1108. 

New  Orleans  custom-house;  presentments  of  its  dllspida- 
ted  sUte,  534. 

New  York;  a  resolution  instructing  the  Committee  of  Fi- 
nance to  inquire  what  measures   should  be 
adopted  by  Congress  in  relation  to  the  late  fire 
there,  13. 
memorials  on  same  subject,  46,  391. 
a  bill  for  ttte  relief  of  the  tufierers  by  the  fire, 
103;  considered,  114;  passed,  129;  an  amenda- 
tory bill  from  the  House  of  Representatives; 
passed,  1092. 
a  bill  to  extend  the  relief  of  the  act  now  in  exist- 
ence to  the  sufferers,  1875;  passed. 

Northeast  boundary  of  the  United  States;  a  message 
from  Uie  President  on  the  subject,  1779;  cor. 
respondence  on  the  subject  ordered  to  be 
printed,  1864. 

Ohio;  report  from  Secretary  of  War  respecting  the 
boundary  line  of  that  State,  6. 
a  bill  to  define  the  northern  boundary  line  of,  14; 

report  on  do.,  663. 
a  joint  resolution  respecting  do.,  35. 
resolutions  in  favor  of  expunging  the  journal, 
1021. 

Officers;  a  bill  to  repeal  the  first  and  second  sections  of 
the  set  limiting  the  terms  of  certain  officers 
therein  named,  52;  passed,  367. 

Order,  questions  bf,  74,  141,  209,  414,  494,  556^  8^35, 
1525. 1782. 

Page,  Hon.  John,  from  New  Hampshire,  took  his  seat, 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Hill,  resigned,  1759. 

Paper  currency;  a  resolution  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  inquire  of  the  deposite  banks 
in  relation  to  the  circulation  of  small  notes,  1857. 

Patent  laws;  a  resolution  referring  the  subject  of  amend- 
ing them,  42;  agreed  to. 
Office;  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing for  it,  1853;  considered  and  passed,  1898. 

Patriotic  Bank,  a  memorial  from,  for  a  recharter,  34. 

Paymasters;  a  bill  to  authorize  the  sppointment  of  three 
addtt'onal  ones,  1463. 

Pension  bill,  which  grants  half  pay  to  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  who  die  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  1^9. 


Post  Office  accounts;  a  communication  from  the  Postmas- 
ter General,  1048. 
the  bill  changing  the  organization  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  1769. 
Post  routes;  a  joint  resolution  for  the  establiahment  of 
certain  post  routes  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas, 
578. 
Pre-emption  claims,  a  bill  to  extend  the  time  for  receiv- 
ing the  proof  of,  1696;  laid  on  the  table,  1698; 
rejected,  1742. 
President's  annusl  message  received,  4;  (see  JSppendix.) 
message  in  relation  to  French  affairs,  163. 
on  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain  in  relation  to 

our  difference  with  France,  S90. 
concerning  sale  of  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 

Wayne,  471. 
with  the  result  of  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain, 

580. 
respecting  French  spoliations,  662. 
on  discriminating  duties  with  Portugal,  679, 
in  relation  to  Mexico,  1409. 
informing  Congress  that  France  had  paid  the  four 

instalments,,  in  fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  1426. 
with  a  communication  from  B.  F.  Curry,  and  the 

response  of  Samuel  Owin,  1658. 
returning  the  bill  appointing  a  day  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  Congress,  with  constitutional  ejec- 
tions, 1757. 
'enclosing  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
relation  to  Texas  1871.  ^ 

President  pro  Urn.,  Mr.  King,  from  Alabams,  appointed, 

1914;  his  sddress  on  the  occasion.  ,    ^ 

Printing;  a  report  of  the  committee  on  the  contingent 
fund,  to  whom  had  been  referred  a  resolution 
'  on  the  subject,  590.  r 

Protection  of  the  frontiers;  (see  Defence.)  ' 

Public  deposites;  a  bill  to  regulate  them,  52;  taken  up, 
1383;  modified,  1577;  passed,  1845. 
a  supplementary  bill,  19^3;  passed. 
Railnikd  contracts;  %  report  from  the  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee, 1101;  subject  considered,  1199. 
Revenue  laws,  a  bill  concerning  cases  of  appeals  arising 
under,  46.  * 

a  resolution  proposing  a  reduction  of  the  revenue, 

52. 
a  resolution  directing  the  surplus  revenue  to  ba 
set  apart  for  the  general  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, 4625. 
Rescinding  resolution,  offered  in  place  of  the  expunging 
resolution,  1427;  taken  up,  1884;  negatived, 
1897. 
Ripley,  General;  a  bill  to  audit  and  settle  his  accounts, 
1676;  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 
Royall,  Mrs.  Ann;  report  of  the  Committee  of  ClaiiM, 
unfavorable  to  her  petition,  was  laid  on  the 
table,  1936. 
School  lands;  a  bill  to  authorize  the  relinquishment  of 
the  16th  section  of  public  lands,  and  to  subali- 
tute  other  lands,  389t  passed. 
Secretary  of  State's  communication,  enclosing  a  corre- 
spondence on  French  affairs,  168. 
Senators,  a  list  of,  1.  < 

Senate  chamber;  a  report  in  relation  to  alterationa  in  the 

Senate  chamber,  3. 
Shackford,  John,  re-elected  Sergeant-at-arms,  8. 
Sheppard,  Moses,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of,  580;  rejected. 
Sick  and  disabled  seamen;  a  motion  was  made  to  recon- 
sider a  bill  in  addition  to  an  act  for  providing  for 
this  descriptioa  of  persons,  1758;  which  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  bill  was  amended  and  passed. 
Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  petitions  on  the  sub- 
ject, 72;  subject  discussed,  185,  471,  636,  664, 
1199. 
Arkansaf ;  petitions  agaihst  admitting  the  Stat^^ 
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into  the  Union  except  on  certain  conditions, 

1134,  larr. 

Smith,  Hon.  Nathan,  front  Connecticut;  hit  death  an- 
nounced, 4. 
Smitbfonian  inttitutiont  the  President  communicates  cer- 
tain papers  relative  to  this  institution,  13. 
a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to  ap- 
point an  agent,  &c.,  63;  taken  up,  385. 
a  bill  for  the  same  purpose,  1374;  passed,  1378. 
Spain;  (see  Trtaiy,) 

Specie  payments;  a  bill  for  the  payment  of  revolutionary 
and  other  pensioners  of  the  United  States,  999. 
resolution  proposing  that  nothing  but  gold  and 
silver  ought  to  be  received  in  payment  of  pub- 
lic lands,  1354. 
Statuary;  resolution  in  relation  to  statues  for  the  east 

front  of  the  Capitol,  1313;  agreed  to,  1318. 
Stockton  and  Stokes,  a  bill  for  relief  of,  1448;  passed. 
Surplus  revenue,  bank  stock,  and  national  defence;  sun- 
dry resolutions,  106. 
Suspension  of  the  rules;  a  suspension  of  the  17th  rule 
proposed  by  the   House  of  Representatives; 
and,  after  amendment,  agreed  to,  1937. 
Tezasf    proceedings  of  a  meeting   at  Cincinnati,   in 
favor  of  acknowledging  the  independence  of 
Texas,  1386. 
•    several  memorials  praying  Congress  to  acknowl- 
edge the  independence  of  the  country,  1414, 
1455. 
#  proceedings  of  meeting  in  Warren  county,  Mis- 
sissippi, 1525. 
^  a  memorial  from  Shelby  county,  Kentucky,  pray- 
ing for  its  recognition,  1759. 
w  resolutions  of  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  on  the 
\     same  subject,  1759. 

^report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
concluding  with  a  resolution  in  favor  of  ac- 
knowledging its  independence,  &c.,  1846;  ta- 
ken up,  l915;^esolution  unanimously  adopted, 
1938. 
report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  subject, 

1871. 
proceedings  of  a  meeffng  of  citlsens  at  Nashville, 
1877. 
Tobacco  trade;  a  resolution  requesting  the  President  to 
open  a  negotiation  with  Prance  on  the  subject, 
1381. 
Transfer  drafts;  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  information  on  this  subject, 
1309;  agreed  to,  1213. 
proposition  for  printing  an  extra  number  of  copiea 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  report  on  the 
subject,  1409;  agreed  to,  1412. 
Transfers  of  public  money;  a  resolution  on  the  subject, 

1464;  agreed  to,  1479. 
Treasury,  Secretary  of,  his  annual  report,  4;  (see  Ap- 
pendix."^ 
Treaty  with  Spain;  a  bill  giving  effect  to  the  8ib  article 
of  the  treaty  of  1819,  1154;  Ukcn  up,  1426; 
and  passed, 
a  proposition  for  appointing  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners, 1647;  modified  by  appointing  one  in- 
stead of  three  commissioners,  1694. 
Turnpike  from  Zanesville  to  Maysville,  memorials  in  favor 

of,  1153. 
Tyler,  Hon.  John;  his  resignation,  636. 
United  States  and  France;  resolutions  calling  on  the 
President  for  information  on  the  difficulties  ex- 
isting between  the  two  countries,  104. 
Vermont;  a  memorial  praying  fur  the  abolition  of  alavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  300. 
militia;  a  bill  to  provide  payment  for  their  servi- 
ces, 13S9;  pass<:d.  ^ 


Wabash^  a  bill  to  improve  the  navigation  of,  563;  order- 
ed to  a  third  reading,  565. 
Western  boatmen;  a  memorial  on  the  subject  of  a  marine 

hospital,  748. 
Western  frontier,  the  bill  for  the  t>etter  defence  of, 

1930;  passed. 
Wetmore,  Alphonso,  petition  of;  the  Committee  of  Claims 
discharged  from  its  further  consideration,  from 
the  disrespectful  terms  in  wliich  it  is  expressed, 
1457. 
Wildman,  Hon.  Zaimon,  of  the  House  of  Represents* 

tives;  his  death  announced,  7. 
Wisconiin,  bill  to  establish  a  Territorial  Government  is, 
978;  passed,  1124;  a  conference  with  the  Houic 
of  Representatives  on  an  amendment,  1177;  (he 
Senate  receded  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment, 
bill  to  create  the  office  of  aurveyor  of  public 
lands  in  the  Territory,  1913;  passed. 
Yeas  and  nays,  on  a  resolution  to  supply  the  Senaton 
with  newspapers,  54. 
the  judiciary  bill,  63,  65. 

regulations  of  the  Senate  chamber,  71,  72..  ' 

bill  for  limiting  the  terms  of  office,  104^  367. 
for  the  relief  of  sufferers  by  the  New  York  fir^,   * 

129. 
on  reference  of  the  Michigan  memorial,  389. 
resolution  for  admitting  certain  persons  into  the 

Senate,  532. 
resolutions  in  relation  to  national  defence,  572. 
bill  for  relief  of  Moses  Sheppard,  580. 
Cumberland  road  bill,  722,  724,  725,  802,  803. 
referring  the  proceedings  of  a  convention  in  Ar- 
kansas, 782. 
Ohio  boundary,  785,  799. 
alavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  787,  804, 810. 
land  bill,  810,  811,  333. 
bill  for  relief  of  the  corporations  of  the  District 

of  Columbis,  964,  977,  1453. 
resolution  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  jovmal,  977> 
adjournment  resolution,  981. 
bill  for  graduating  the  price  of  public  lands,  1032. 
bill  for  the  admission  of  Michigan,  1046,  1047, 

1048,  1050. 
bill  for  the  admission  of  Arkansas,  1056. 
bdl  for  payment  of  revolutionary  pensioners,  1094.   ' 
granting  land  to  Missouri,  1133, 
establishing  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  1177. 
relief  of  the  representatives  of  Colonels  Bond  and 

DoukIsss,  1354. 
Mr.  Clay's  land  bill,   1254,  1301,  1302,  1305, 

1306,  1308,  1313,  1396. 
navy  appropriation  bill,  1399,  1437> 
Smithsonian  legacy  bill,  1378. 
harbor  bill,  1383,  1384. 
fortification  bill,  1534,  1550,  1576,  1592. 
the  bill  to  reward  the  recaptors  of  the  frigslfl 

PhiladelphU,  1649. 
cases  of  B.  F.  Curry  and  S.  Gwin,  1668. 
the  bill  to  prohibit  the  circulation  of  incendiary 

publications,  1675,  1737. 
extending  the  chartera  of  the  District  bsnks,  1695» 

1720. 
bill  for  extending  the  time  for  receiving  proof  of 
certain  pre-emption  claimf,  1696,  1697, 16^ 
1742. 
the  bill  supplementary  to  the  bill  to  esUblislftbs 
northern  boundary  of  Ohio,  and  for  the  admis* 
aion  of  Michipn  into  the  Union,  1739.  y 

proposition  for  mcreasinr  the  army,  1757. 
bill  to  regulate  the  depomte  of  the  public  noneyi, 
1766,   1768,  1778,  1789,  1783,  1784^  1785, 
1786,  1787, 1845. 
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Teis  and  nays,  on  the  bill  to  change  the  organisation  of 

the  Post  Office  Departokent,  1851. 
hill  to  tnoreaae  the  military  peace  establisbinent, 

1853. 
report  on  the  petition  of  Humphrey  Marihall,  1854. 
biU  for  organizing  the  navy,  1857,  1875. 
bill  for  building  a  Patent  Office,  1866. 
bill  to  change  the  mode  of  conducting  the  sales  of 

the  public  landji»  1867,  1870. 
bill  to  grant  gratuities  of  land  to  certain  States, 

1876. 
bill  to  regulate  and  increase  the  pay  of  the  offi- 

cers  of  the  marine  corps,  1877. 
on  the  vetoed  bill  fixing  a  day  for  the  annual 

meeting  of  Congress,  &c.,  1880. 


Yeas  and  nays,  on  the  bill  to  anticipate  the  payment  of  the 
indemnities  due  under  the  French  and  Neapoli- 
tan treaties,  1882. 

on  the  bill  for  establishing  armories,  arsenals, 
&c.,  1884, 1909. 

rescinding  resolution,  1897. 

providing  for  the  building  of  a  Patent  Office, 
1898. 

fortification  bill,  1905,  1906,  1907.  1910,  1911. 

bill  granting  a  patent  to  Joseph  Grant,  1910. 

on  the  pension  bill,  1939. 

on  the  Delaware  breakwater  bill,  1930. 

harbor  bill,  1935. 
Zanesville  and  MaysvtUe  road,  a  petition  in  favor  of, 
1385. 
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Benton.  Mr.,  Missouri,  presents  the  credentials  of  the 

Michigan  Senators,  6,  8,  9,  36,  38,  39,  41. 
on  the  recharter  of  the  Patriotic  Bank,  34. 
Alexandria  memorial,  46. 
.  recharter  of  the  Bank*  of  the  Metropolis,  59. 
judicial  system,  64. 

regulations  in  the  Senate  chamber,  69,  71. 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  85,  496. 
surplus. revenue,  national  defence,  &c.,  106,  140. 
suppression  of  Indian  hostilities,  391. 
national  defence,  427,  STf. 
District  of  Columbis,  468. 
Documentary  History  of  District  of  Columbia,  499. 
report  on  printing,  591. 
fortification  bill,   593,   615,   1438,   1431,    1433, 

1513,  1550,  1551,  1576,  1579,  1583. 
Cumberland  road  bill,  733,  801,  803. 
Weatem  bostmen,  &c.,  *I&^^  751. 
Ohio  boundary,  784. 
deposite  banks,  840. 
expunging  resolution,  733,  877,  1593. 
day  of  adjournment,  963,  979. 
safe  keeping  of  the  journal,  974. 
specie  payments,  999,  1005,  1094,  1095,  1097. 
bill  for  the  admission  of  Michigan,  1006,  1008, 

1019,  1033. 
bill  for  the  admission  of  Arkansas,  1053. 
supplying  the  mint  with  bullion,  1090. 
grant  of  land  to  Missouri,  1130,  1131. 
incendiary  publications,  1155. 
appropriating  the  proceeds  of  public  lands  for  a 

limited  time,  1173,  1187,  1347,  1354^  1399, 

1303,  1306,  1308,  1311,  1338. 
railroad  contracts,  1307. 

resolution  for  receiving  nothing  but  gold  and  ail- 
/         ver  for  public  landu,  1355,  1367. 

defence  or  the  frontiers,  1385, 1388,  1393. 
general  appropriation  bill,   1399,   1400,   1401, 

1403,  1403,  1407,  1408. 
Louisville  and  Portland  canal  bill,  1570,  1573, 

1673,  1674. 
bill  for  increasing  the  military  estsbtishment,  1637. 
the  cases  of  Curry  and  Gwin,  1658,  1659,  1664. 
^  extending  the  charters  of  the  District  banks, 

1686,  1694,  1695,  1698. 
\  bill  for  regulating  the  public  deposites,   1744, 

1764, 1765,  1766,  1767,  1768.  1805. 


Benton,  Mr.,  on  bill  for  establiabing  the  currency  of  the 

constitution,  1745. 
bill  increasing  the  army,  1746,  1756,  1853,  1853. 
bill  to  establish  armories,  arsenals,  &c.,  1883. 
on  acknowledging  the  independence  of  Texas, 

1930. 
setting  apart  the  surplus  revenue  for  the  defence 

of  the  country,  4625,  4631. 
makinf(  an  appropriation  for  the  Cumberland  road, 

4638. 
report  on  public  lands,  4655,  4656. 
Black,  Mr.,  Mississippi,  on  the  judicial  system,  59,  64. 
memorial  on  speculations  in  Indian  claims,  100,103. 
Documentary  History  of  District  of  Columbia,  499. 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  636. 
Cumberbnd  road,  734»  735. 
deposite  banks,  847. 
Missouri  land  claims,  967. 
Mr.  Clay's  land  bill,  1174,  1386. 
general  appropriation  bill,  1401,  1403. 
on  suspending  the  sale  of  Choctaw  lands,  1413. 
District  of  Columbis,  1453. 
regulating  the  public  deposites,  1745,  1786. 
Brown,  Mr.,  North  Carolina,  on  incendiary  publications. 

33. 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbis,  90,  95,  731. 
national  defence,  447. 
Ohio  boundary,  783,  784. 
Maine  abolition  resolutions,  1110,  1113,  1115, 

1116. 
Mr.  Clay*s  land  bill,  1306. 
affairs  of  Texas,  1430,  1531. 
Buchanan,  Mr  ..Pennsylvania,  on  incendiary  pubKeations. 

38,  1732,  1733,  1736. 
Michigan  Senators,  41. 
the  judicial  system,  59,  63,  64. 
regulations  in  the  Senate  chamber,  70. 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  83,  303,  496, 

679,  780. 
memorial  of  Cain  quarterly  meeting,  99. 
bill  to  relieve  the  sufierers  by  fire  at  New  York, 

135,  139. 
the  United  States  and  France,  168, 177. 
resolution  for  national  defence,  335. 
memorial  from  Dauphin  county,  in  relation  to  free 

negroes,  443. 
national  defence,  576. 
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Buchanan,  Mr.,  on  the  Camberland  road,  635. 
Ohio  and  Michigan  boundary,  664. 
admiasion  of  Arkansas  sa  a  State,  934. 
day  of  adjournment,  963. 
gpecie  payments,  1004,  1005. 
admission  of  Michigan,  1011,  1037. 
admission  of  Arkansas,  1653. 
railroad  contracts,  1203. 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Colonels  Bond  and  Douglass, 

1253. 
on  slavery  in  Arkansas,  1277. 
statuary  fnr  the  ea&t  front  of  the  Capitol,  1313, 

1314,  1315. 
Smithsonian  legacy  bil^  1377. 
defence  of  the  frontiers,  1394,  1505,  1508. 
general  appropriation  bill,  1402. 
the  affairs  of  Texas,  1422,  1536^  1916. 
fortification  bill,  1432. 

bill  for  the  relief  of  Stockton  and  Stokes,  1448. 
additional  paymaaters,  1463. 
bill  to  regulate  the  public  deposit es,  1635,  1777, 

1783,  1785,  1800,  1858. 
bill  for  changing  the  organization  of  the  Post  Of- 

iice  Department,  1770,  1851. 
bill  supplementary  to  the  act  for  admitting  Michi- 
gan, 1781. 
bill  for  organizing  the  navy,  1856,  1857,  1874, 

1875. 
bill  to  regulate  and  increase  the  pay  of  the  oflTi- 

cera  of  the  marine  corps,  1877. 
bill  making  an  appropriation  for  the  Cumberland 

road,  4633. 
Calhoun,   Mr.,  South  Carolina,  on  incendiary  publica- 
tions, 26,  27.  383,   385,   1108,   1136,   1160, 

1162,  1675.1721,  1729. 
reduction  of  the  revenue,  52,  54,  S5. 
regulations  in  the  Senate  chamber,  67, 68,  69,  70. 
slavery  in  the  Diatrict  of  Columbia,  72.  95,  201, 

207,  208,  209,  210,  302,   471,  48i,  494,  496, 

551,  578,  579,  765,  804. 
memorial  of  Cain  quarterly  meeting,  100. 
bill  for  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  New  York 

fire,  115,  127. 
United  States  and  France,  169. 
Michigan  memorial,  286,  287. 
District  of  Columbia,  469,  470,  964,  1450. 
national  defence,  571,  572,  S77, 
eatablishing  post  routes  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas, 

578. 
deposite  banks,  842,  643,  1383. 
keeping  safe  the  journal,  970. 
graduating  the  price  of  public  land,  1028. 
specie  paymenta,  1096,  1097,  1099. 
bill  to  resrulate  public  depoaites,    1101,  1616, 

1745,  1763,   1764,   1765,  1766,  1767,   1778, 

1781,  1783,  1800,  1845,  1858. 
railroad  contracts,  1101,  1102,  1205. 
Maine  abolition  resolutions^   1109,  1110,   1111, 

1113,  1114,  1115. 
grant  of  land  to  Miasouri,  1123. 
petition  of  David  Melville,  1177,  1183,  1184. 
petition  of  Proftasor  Lieber,  1198. 
bill  for  the  relief  of  representativea  of  Colonels 

Bond  and  Douglass,  1253. 
receiving  specie  only  for  public  land,  1271,  1274. 
statuary  for  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol,  1314, 

1318. 
Smithsonian  legacy  bill,  1376,  1377. 
harbor  bill,  1383. 
general  appropriation  bill,  1408. 
fortification  bill,  1446,  1550,  1551,  1579,  1903, 

1905,  1910. 
Indian  bill,  1459,  1461. 


Calhoun,  Mr.,   on  the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  1463, 
1503,  1504,  1505,  1507,  1511. 
his  report  from  conference  committee  on  the  vol- 
unteer bill,  1523. 
recognition  of  Texas,  1531,  1535. 
the  cases  of  Curry  and  G«in,  1659,  1662, 1667. 
on  increasing  the  army,  1756,  1853. 
bill  to  change  the  mode  of  aelltng  the  public 

lands  1867. 
eatablish  armories,  arsenals,  &c.,  1882,  1884. 
acknowledging  the  independence  of  Teza»,  1916. 
Clay,  Mr.,  Kentucky,  on  the  admisaion  of  the  Senators 

from  Michigan,  8. 
his  distribution  land  bill,  48,  1172,  1174,1176, 

1248,  128),  1285,  1388,  1303,  1310. 
reduction  of  the  revenue,  54,  55. 
memorial  of  Cain  quarterly  meeting,  100. 
speculations  in  Indian  claims,  101. 
the  United  SUtea  and  France,  103,  588. 
bill  for  the  relief  of  the  aufferen  by  the  New 

York  fire,  1 15,  126,  782. 
for  the  auppreasion  of  Indian  hostilities,  290. 
incendiary  publications,  385,  1093,  1728. 
school  lands,  390. 
District  of  Columbia,  467. 
fortification  bill,  614,  1903,  1906,  1910. 
Cumberland  road,  615,  623,  628,  722,  724^  801, 

803. 
Western  bostmen,  &c.,  748,  749. 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  786. 
deposite  banka,  840. 
Maine  boundary,  962. 
day  of  adjournment,  962,  981. 
Missouri  land  claims,  965. 
bill  for  graduating  the  price  of  public  landa,  1038, 

1030. 
admission  of  Michigan,  1046,  1047. 
apecie  payments,  1095,  1096. 
grant  of  land  to  Missouri,  1121. 
petitions  against  slavery  in  Arkansas,  1134,  1135. 
petition  of  David  Melville,  1178. 
railroad  contracts,  1206. 
bill  for  the  relief  of  representativea  of  Coloneb 

Bond  and  Douglass,  1252,  1253. 
statuary  for  the  eaat  front  of  the  Capitol,  1317. 
defence  of  the  frontiers,  1387. 
on  imposing  a  duty  on  all  imported  hemp,  1397, 

1398,  1399. 
treaty  with  Spain,  1427,  1647. 
Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  1673. 
Michigan  school  lands,  &c.,  1737,  1738. 
pre-emption  claims,  1741. 
increasing  the  army,  1756,  1832. 
bill  providing  foraick  and  diaabled  seamen,  1759. 
memorial  from  Shelby  county,  praying  for  recog- 
nition of  Texas,  1759. 
for  regulating  the  public  depoaites,  1784, 1845, 

1859,  1870. 
Northeastern    boundary  of   the  United   States, 

1779,  1864. 
report  on  acknowledging  the  independence  of 

Texas,  1846, 1871. 
Post  Office  bill,  1851. 
bill  for  building  a  Patent  Office,  1866. 
bill  to  change  the  mode  of  selling  the  public  land, 

1869. 
petition  from  Kentucky,  in  favor  of  the  American 

Colonization  Society,  1901. 
acknowledging  the  independence  of  Texai,  1915. 
Clayton,  Mr.,  Delaware,  on  the  admission  of  the  Senaton 

from  Michigan,  10. 
fixing  the  commencement  and  close  of  the 

sions,  45. 
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Chyton,  Mr.»  on  the  judicial  lystein,  59,  60,  61,  63, 64» 

65. 
»  regulations  in  the  Senate  chamber,  67,  68,  72. 

surplus  revenue,  national  defence,  &c.  114. 
Michigan  memorial,  383,  386,  287. 
national  defence,  392. 
Ohio  and  Michigan  boundary  line,  663,  664,  783, 

784,  798. 
mail  contracts,  847. 
safe  keeping  of  the  Journal,  974. 
bill  for  establishing  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin, 

978. 
day  of  adjournment,  979,  981. 
specie  payments,  999. 
admission  of  Michigan,  1006,  1008. 
Mr.  Clay *8  land  bill,  1283,  1284. 
autuary  for  the  east  front  of  the  Cspitol,  1318. 
Smithsonian  lejracy  bill,  1376. 
harbor  bill,  1383. 
defence  of  the  frontiers,  1395. 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Stockton  and  Stokes,  1448. 
District  of  Columbia,  1452. 
bill  for  building  a  Patent  Office,  1866. 
establishing  srmories,  areenals,  &c.,  1883. 
fortification  bill,  1903,  1906. 
setting  apart  the  surplus  revenue  for  the  defence 

of  the  country,  4631,  4633. 
Crittenden,  Mr.,  Kentucky,  on  the  resolution  for  national 

defence,  356. 
Cumberland  road,  635,  726. 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  787. 
day  of  adiournment,  979. 
grant  of  land  to  Missouri,  1120. 
petition  of  David  Melville,  1187. 
Mr.  Clay's  land  bill,  1246. 
fortification  bill,  1551,  1586,  1910. 
J^uisvtlle  and  PoKlsnd  canal  bill,  1571,  1673. 
pre-emption  claims,  1696. 
the  bill  providing  for  sick  and  disabled  seamen, 

1758,  1759. 
Humphrey  Marshall's  case,  1781,  1854. 
increasing  the  army,  1852. 
Cuthbert,  Mr.,  Georgia,  on  the  resolution  for  national 

defence,  163,  211. 
United  States  and  France,  177. 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbis,  726,  785, 

787. 
incendiary  publications,  1162,  1735,  1737. 
treaty  with  Mexico,  1427. 
bill  for  organizing  the  navv,  1873,  1874. 
fortification  bill,  1906,  19il. 
Davis,  Mr.,  Massachusetts,  on  incendiary  publications, 

31,  384,  385.  1093,  1103»  1148,  1726. 
reducing  the  revenue,  S3. 
bill  for  relief  of  sufferers  by  the  New  York  fire, 

123. 
Michigan  memorial,  284,  286. 
Maseschusetta  claims,  464. 
District  of  Columbia,  470. 
national  defence,  576. 
Cumberland  road,  636. 
Western  boatmen.  Sec,  748,  749,  751. 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  806,  1199. 
Blaine  boundary,  958. 
specie  payments,  1004. 
admission  of  Michigan,  1019. 
in  relation  to  duties  on  wines,  1123. 
railroad  contracts,  1206. 
duties  on  imports,  1287. 
Smithsonian  legacy  bill,  1377. 
foreign  paupers,  1378. 
fortification  bill,  1553,  1563. 
Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  1672. 


Davis,  Mr.,  on  the  bill  providing  for  sick  and  disabled 

seamen,  1758,  1759. 

changing  the  organization  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, 1771.  1849,  1850,  1851. 

the  light.house  bill,  1930. 

harbor  bill,  1930. 

making;  an  appropriation  for  the  Cumberland  road, 
4639. 
Ewing,  Mr.,  Ohio,  on  the  northern  boundary  line  of 
Ohio,  14. 

incendiary  publications,  32. 

Michigan  Senators,  36,  38. 

bill  for  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  New  York 
fire,  120,  127. 

resolution  for  national  defence,  130. 

Michigan  memorial,  284. 

public  lands,  303,  1198. 

national  defence,  455,  556.  572. 

slavery  memorials,  472,  763. 

Alabama  pre-emption  rights,  721. 

Cumberland  road  bill,  724,  803. 

Ohio  boundary,  783,  799. 

land  bill,  810,  811. 

deposite  banks,  846. 

Missouri  land  claims,  969,  970. 

safe  keeping  of  the  journal,  976,  977. 

admission  of  Michigan,  1015. 

Ohio  resolutions  for  expunging  journal,  1024, 
1028. 

admission  of  Arkansas,  1056. 

specie  payments,  1096. 

railroad  contracts,  1101,  1102. 

grant  of  land  to  Missouri,  1122. 

petitions  in  favor  of  a  turnpike  from  ZanesviHe  to 
Maysville,  1153. 

transfer  drafts,  1209. 

receiving  specie  only  for  pablic  land.  1269. 

Mr.  Clay's  land  bill,  1302,  1312,  1338. 

ZAnesville  and  Maysville  road,  1385. 

defence  of  the  frontiers,  1385. 

general  appropriation  bill,  1400. 

printing  an  extra  number  of  copies  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury's  report  respecting  trans- 
fers of  public  money,  1409,  1412. 

fortification  bill,  1433. 

transfer  of  public  money,  1464, 1479. 

Louisville  and  Portland  canal  bill,  1570,  1572, 
1575,  1668,  1672,  1673. 

bill  to  regulate  the  public  deposites,  1643,  1764, 
1765,  1777,  1778,  1859. 

the  cases  of  R.  F.  Curry  and  S.  Gwin,  1659, 
1660,  1666. 

bill  to  reorganize  the  General  L^nd  Office,  1676. 

pre-emption  claims,  1696,  1739,  1740. 

bill  to  change  the  mode  of  selling  public  lands^ 
1697,  1866,  1867, 1869. 

Michigan  school  lands,  8cc.,  1737,  1738. 

Post  Office  bill,  1850. 

fortification  bill,  1905,  4640. 

Ohio  resolutions,  4653. 

report  on  several  memorials  in  relation  to  the  pub- 
lic lands,  4655. 
Goldsborough,  Mr.,  Maryland,  on  incendiary  publica- 
tions, 31. 

Michigan  Senators,  41. 

judicial  system,  59. 

resolution  for  national  defence,  136. 

slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  208,  704. 

District  of  Columbia,  469. 

removal  of  David  Melville,  1183. 

Vermont  militia  bill,  1340. 

the  bill  vetoed  by  the  President  fixing  a  day  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  Congress,  &c.,  1878. 
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Gmndjt  Mr.,  Tennenee,  on  incendiary  publications,  3T, 
1093, 1155, 1159, 1160, 1161, 1163, 1675, 1727. 

rciolution  for  national  defence,  250,  304. 

post  roads  in  Florida,  613. 

slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  751. 

mail  contracts,  847. 

specie  payments,  999. 

Post  OfRoe  accounts,  1048,  1050. 

railroad  contracts,  1101, 1102.  1199,  1305,  1307. 

removal  of  Dsvid  Melville,  1179. 

incendiary  publications,  1374. 

District  of  Columbis,  1450. 

cases  of  Curry  and  G«rin,  1666. 

Michigan  school  lands,  kc,  1738. 

bill  for  changini^  the  organiztrion  of  ^he  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  1769,  1849,  1850,  1851. 
Hendricks,  Mr.,  Indiana,  on  admitting  ibe  Michigan  Sen- 
ators, 38,  40. 

fixing  the  commencement  and  close  of  the  ses- 
sions of  Congress,  43. 

on  building  hospitals  on  the  Ohio  river,  56, 

bill  for  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  ^ew  York 
fire,  127. 

Michigan  memorial,  283,  284,  388. 

Cumberhind  road,  390,  615,  639,  733,  733,  803. 

navigation  of  the  Wabash,  564. 

day  of  adjournment,  963. 

admission  of  Michigan,  1008,  1033. 

harbor  bill,  1383. 

Louisville  and  Portland  canal  bill,  1563,  1669, 
1673,  1674,  1675. 

bill  for  regulating  the  public  depoaitei^  1743, 
1744,  1784. 

bill  providing  for  sick  and  disabled  seamen,  1759. 

bill  to  change  the  mode  of  selling  the  public 
lands,  1869. 
Hill,  Mr.,  New  Hampshire,  on  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbis,  74,  484,  494. 

resolution  for  national  defence,  315. 

navigation  of  the  Wabash,  564. 

the  tend  bill,  848. 

bill  for  the  relief  of  the  represeotstives  of  Colo- 
nels Bond  and  Douglass,  1350, 1353. 

navy  appropriation  bill,  1378. 

general  appropriation  bill,  1400,  1404. 

expunging  resolution,  1593. 
Hubbard,  Mr.,  New  Hampshire,  on  resolution  for  nation- 
al defence,  317. 

alavery  memorials^  495,  738,  7S6,  837. 

reaolutions  in  favor  of  expunging. 

Mr.  Clay's  land  bill,  1176. 

removal  of  David  Melville,  1183,  1184,  1185. 

the  Florida  banks,  1447. 

transfer  of  public  money,  1464^  1471. 

fortification  bill,  1538,  1550,  1551. 

bill  to  audit  General  Ripley's  accounts,  1676. 

bill  to  regulate  the  public  depoaitea,  1784. 

Kent,  Mr.,  Maryland,  on  memorial  praying  for  a  rechar- 

ter  of  the  Bank  of  the  Metropolis,  58. 

on  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  757. 

the  tobacco  trade,  1381. 

extending  the  charters  of  tbe  District  banks, 
1675,  1690. 
King,  Mr.,  Alabama,  on  tbe  admtasion  of  Senators  from 
Michigan,  11. 

bill  for  the  better  organization  of  the  district  court 
of  Alabanui,  13. 

incendiary  publications,  26,  30,  384,  385. 

recharter  of  the  Patriotic  Bank,  34. 

judiciary  system,  59,  60,  61. 

memorial  of  Cain  quarterly  meeting,  100. 

speculations  in  Indian  claims^  103. 

bill  for  relief  of  the  sufierert  by  the  New  York 
fire,  138. 


King,  Mr.,  oo  slavery  in  the  DiiCrict  of  Cohmbia.  909, 
579, 303, 714,  787,  836. 
Michigan  memorial,  383,  383.  i 

school  landa,  390. 
national  defence,  441. 

District  of  Columbis,  470, 964, 1449, 1450, 1453. 
Florida  railroad,  704. 
Alabanui  pre-emption  rights,  731. 
Cumberland  road,  732,  723,  725. 
Ohio  boundary,  783. 

Missouri  land  cUima,  799,  800,  967,  969. 
day  of  adjournment,  963,  963,  980. 
bifl  fbr  graduating  price  of  public  landt  1030. 
specie  paymenta,  1096. 
grant  of  land  to  Missouri,  1130. 
slavery  in  Arkansas,  1135. 
bill  giving  effect  to  the  8tb  article  of  treaty  with 

Spain,  1154. 
petition  of  David  Melville,  1178. 
receiving  specie  only  for  public  land,  1371. 
ainiirs  of  Texaa,  1286,  1539. 
Vermont  militia,  1339. 
harbor  bill,  1384. 

Seneral  appropriation  bill,  1401,  1408. 
efence  of  the  frontiers,  1458, 1463,  1464^  1503, 

1505. 
Indian  bill,  1459. 

reaolution  for  issuing  rations  to  sufferera  from  In- 
dian hoatilities,  1537. 
eaaes  of  Curry  and  Gwin,  1660. 
extending  the  charters  of  the  District  bank%  1693, 

1720. 
regulating  the  public  depoaitea,  1763,  1859. 
on  changing  tbe  mode  of  selling  the  public  land, 

1868. 
bill  for  eatablishing  armories,  arsenals,  Sic,  1883, 

1884. 
King,  Mr.,  Georgia,  on  tbe  bill  for  relief  of  sufierers  by 

the  New  York  fire,  131, 139. 
incendiary  publicaUons,  384,  1134. 
slavery  memorials,  477,  653. 
Documentary  History  of  District  of  Colombia, 

498,  499. 
general  sppropriation  bill,  1403,  1403,  1407. 
fortification  bill,  1578,  1580,  1584. 
pre-emption  claims,  1741. 
bill  for  eatabliahing  armories,  arsenals^  &c.»  1884^ 

1908. 
harbor  bill,  1931,  1935. 
Knight,  Mr.,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  Cumberland  road,  732. 
specie  payments,  1096. 
railroad  contracts,  1103. 
duties  on  wines,  1133. 
removal  of  David  Melville,  1182,  1183. 
general  appropriation  bill,  1403. 
recognition  of  Texas,  1055. 
Grant's  patent  right,  1864. 
I^gh,  Mr.,  Virginia,  on  incendiary  publication^  38, 31, 

385. 
the  judiciary  system,  60. 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  93,  185,  303, 

518,  533,  785,  786,  787,  803,  838.      « 
the  United  States  and  France,  106. 
surplus  revenue,  national  defence,  Sx.,  111. 
bill  for  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  New  York 

fire,  133. 
Michigan  memorial,  387 • 
Smithsonian  legacy,  386,  1375. 
national  defence,  441,  443,  576, 
District  of  Colombia,  469,  470,  1449,  1450. 
Ohio  boundary,  783. 
expunging  resolution,  1058. 
defence  of  tbe  frontiers,  1510. 
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Leigh»  Mr.,  on  public  depoittes  biU,  1616,  1758,  1764, 

1765. 
setting  apart  the  surplus  revenue  for  the  defence 

of  the  country,  4625. 
L'mn,  Mr,,  Missouri,  on  resolution  fur  national  defence, 

322. 
incendiary  publications,  385. 
school  lands,  o90. 
protection  of  the  frontiers,  465. 
establishing  post  routes  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas, 

578. 
the  report  on  printing,  592. 
Cumberland  road  bill,  724.  801. 
Missouri  land  claims,  800,  964,  966,  967,  969. 
day  of  adjournment,  963. 
Maine  abulition  resolutions,  1111. 
Mr.  Clay's  land  bill,  1304,  1307,  1311. 
defence  of  the  frontiers,  1385,  1395. 
general  appropriation  bill,  1401. 
Alphonso  Wetmore's  petition,  1457. 
Indian  bill,  1459,  1461,  1462. 
bill  providing  for  sick  and  disabled  seamen,  1759. 
on  Humphrey  Marshall's  case,  1780. 
increasing  the  army,  1852,  1853. 
bill  for  organizing  the  navy,  1855. 
bill   to  change  the  mode  of  selling  the  public 

land,  1867. 
for  establishing  armories,   arsenals,  fcc,  1882, 

1883. 
McKean,   Mr.,  Pennsylvania,  on  slavery  in  the  District 

of  Columbia,  804. 
Mangum,  Mr.,  North  Carolina,  on  iacendiary  publica- 
tions, 29. 
regulations  of  the  Senate  chamber,  67. 
bill  fur  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  bv  the  New 

York  fire,  122. 
resolution  for  national  defence,  367. 
national  defence,  575, 

slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  578,  835,  836. 
day  of  adjournment,  980. 
Maine  abolition  resolutions,  1115. 
railroad  contracts,  1207. 
receiving  specie  only  for  public  land,  1273. 
Mr.  Clay's  land  bill,  1306. 
statuary  for  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol,  1314, 

1315. 
general  appropriation  bill,  1402,  1407. 
recognition  of  Texas,  1455,  1530. 
cases  of  Curry  and  Gwin,  1 664. 
suspension  of  the  rdles,  1937. 
Moore,  Mr.,  Alabama,  on  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 210,  472, 
the  Cumberland  road,  725. 
bill  for  relief  of  John  McCartney,  934. 
the  aflf  lira  of  Texas,  1421. 
General  John  Brahan's  case,  1898,  1901. 
Morris,  Mr.,  Ohio,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Ohio, 

35,  783,  788,  799. 
petitions  on  slavery,  72,  74,  208,  757, 
Ohio  resolutions  in  favor  of  expunging  journal, 

1021,  1025. 
admission  of  Arkansas,  1054. 
Maine  sbolition  resolutions,  1111. 
incendiary  publications,  1165. 
recognition  of  Texas,  1286,  1287,  1525,  1528. 
Mr.  Clay's  land  bill,  1338,  1339,  1340. 
pre-emption  claims,  1740. 
bill  to  regulate  the  public  deposiles,  1782,  1785, 

1858,  1859. 
bill  to  change  the  mode  of  selling  the  public  land, 

1870. 
the  vetoed  bill  for  fixing  a  day  for  the  annual 

meeting  of  Congress,  1878. 
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Naudain,  Mr.,  Delaware,  on  the  Cumberland  road,  726. 
fortification  bill,  1435. 
Alphonso  Wetmore's  petition,  1457. 
on  behalf  of  the  widow  of  C  P.  Bennett,  1642. 
Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  1672. 
Nicholas,  Mr.,  Louisiana,  on  the  Western  frontier,  14S5. 

incressing  the  army,  1754, 1853. 
Niles,  Mr.,  Connecticut,  on  the  judiciary  system,  62. 

bill  for  relief  of  sufferers  by  the  New  York  fire, 
124. 

Michigan  mcmoriitl,  284,  287. 

memorial  in  favor  of  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  323. 

District  of  Columbia,  468,  1451. 

slavery  in  the  District,  512,  533. 

national  defence,  560. 

safe  keeping  of  the  journal,  973. 

admission  of  Michigan,  1015. 

specie  payments,  1093,  1097. 

on  renting  out  the  public  grounds  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  1155. 

incendiary  publications,  1156,  1157,  1159,  1163. 

removal  of  David  Melville,  1179. 

resolution  for  receiving  nothing  but  specie  for 
public  land,  1263,  1268. 

Mr.  Clay's  land  bill,  1284,  1318. 

fortification  bill,  1435,  1559. 

Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  1672. 

resolutions  of  Legislature  of  Connecticut  in  favor 
of  recognising  Texaa,  1759. 

changing  the  organization  of  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, 1769. 

the  vetoed  bill  for  fixing  a  day  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  Congrea*,  1880. 

acknowledging  the  independence  of  Texas,  1916. 

making  an  appropriation  for  the  Cumberland 
road,  4635. 
Porter,  Mr.,  Louisiana,  on  incendiary  publications,  29. 

the  judicial  system,  59,  60,  61,  65. 

rf  gulations  in  the  Senate  chamber,  65,  66. 

slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  74,  93,  578, 
661,  781,  785. 

resolution  for  national  defence,  141. 

Michigan  memorial,  285. 

public  lands,  303,  1172,  1304. 

District  of  Columbia,  468,  469. 

custom-house  at  New  Orleans,  534. 

national  defence,  576. 

Cumberland  road,  724,  801,  802. 

Western  boatmen,  &c.,  750. 

expunging  resolution,  935. 

Missouri  land  claims,  967,  969,  970. 

admission  of  Arkansas,  1056. 

specie  payments,  1095. 

grant  of  land  to  Missouri,  1123. 

receiving  specie  only  for  public  land,  1274,  1286. 

Mr.  Clay's  land  bill,  1339. 

defence  of  the  frontiers,  1390. 

affairs  of  Texas,  1417,  1418,  1420,  1455. 

Indian  bill,  1460,  1463. 

cases  of  Curry  and  Gwin,  1661. 

Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  1672. 

pre-emption  claims,  1696. 

bill  for  regulating  the  public  deposites,  1743. 

increasing  the  army,  1755,  1756. 

changing  the  organization  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, 1769, 1770,  1850,  1851. 

changing  the  mode  of  selling  the  public  land, 
1867. 

bill  for  establishing  srmories,  arsenals,  &c.,  1883. 

report  on  public  lands,  4655. 
Prentiss,  Mr.,  Vermont,  on  the  patent  lawi^  42. 

abolition  of  shivery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
664. 
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PrentiM»  Mr.,  on  admission  ofMichigany  1019. 
admission  of  Arkansas,  1054. 
Vermont  militia  bill,  1340. 
Preiton,  Mr,  South  Carolina,  on  incendiary  publications, 
27,  32. 
bill  concerninf^  appeals  in  cases  under  the  reve- 
nue laws,  46. 
regulations  in  the  Senate  chamber,  65,  66,  68. 
slavery  in  District  of  Columbia,  78, 781,  806,  837. 
memorial  of  Cain  quarterly  meeting,  99. 
surplus  revenue,  national  defence,  &c.,  112. 
bill  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  by  the  New  York 

fire,  128. 
Smithsonian  legacy,  386, 1101,  1374, 1376, 1378. 
protection  of  the  frontiers,  465. 
purchasing  Count  Bourtoulin's  library,  578. 
fortification  bill,  614,  1434,  1503,  1551,  1576, 

1910. 
Maine  aboliiion  resolutions,  1112,  1119. 
statuary  for  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol,  1314, 

1315,  1317. 
announces  the  death  of  the  Hon.  R.  J.  Manning, 

1384. 
defence  of  the  frontiers,  1386,  1392,  1426. 
general  appropriation  bill,  1402,  1408. 
affairs  of  Texas,  1414,  1416,  1417,  1526,  1871, 

1872. 
appointing  additional  paymasters,  1463. 
increasing  the  army,  1754,  1755,  1756,  1853. 
Post  Oflice  bill,  1850. 
changing  the  mode  of  selling  the  public  land, 

1867. 
harbor  bill,  1930,  1935. 

on  setting  apart  the  surplus  revenue  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  4628. 
Bivea,  Mr.,  Virginia,  on  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, 835,  838. 
the  expunging  resolution,  981. » 
recognition  o?  Texas,  1534,  1535. 
fortification  bill,  1588. 
bill  to  regulate  the  public  depositee,  1821. 
address  on  the  death  of  James  Madison,  1911. 
Bobbins,  Mr.,  Rhode  Island,  on  national  defence,  566. 
Carey  and  Lea's  Elistory  of  Congress,  614. 
general  appropriation  bill,  1413. 
bill  to  reward  the  recaptors  of  the  frigate  Phila- 
delphia, 1647. 
resolutions  respecting  Narragfansett  bay,  1787. 
Robinson^  Mr.,  Illinois,  announces  the  death  of  bia  col- 
league, Mr.  Kane,  7. 
on  the  navigation  of  the  Wabash,  566. 
Cumberland  road,  624,  723,  724. 
Mr.  Clay's  land  bill,  1254,  1302,  1303. 
bill  for  regulating  the  public  depostte a,  1743. 
bill  for  changing  the  mode  of  selling  the  public 
land,  1869. 
Ruggl^t  Mr**  Maine,  on  the  Michigan  memorial,  287. 
Maine  abolition  resolutions,  1109,  1110,  1119. 
incendiary  publications,  1156,  1159. 
fortification  bill,  1490. 
Patent  Office  bill,  1853,  1866. 
bill  for  organizing  the  navy,  1875. 
Shepley,  Mr.,  Maine,  on  regulations  of  the  Senate  cham- 
ber, 69. 
District  of  Columbia,  468. 
national  defence,  572,  576. 
safe  keeping  of  the  journal,  977. 
receiving  specie  only  for  public  land,  1272. 
the  affairs  of  Texas,  1424. 
fortification  bill,  1435. 
cases  of  Curry  and  Gwin,  1662. 
Northeastern  botindary  of  the  United  States,  1779. 
bill  for  organizing  the  navy,  1873. 


Southard,  Mr.,  New  Jeraey,  on  the  Dialrict  bAnks,  104 

resolution  for  national  defence,  250. 

District  of  Columbia,  467,  468. 

Documentary  History  of  District  of  Columbij 

498,  499. 
report  on  printing,  591. 
bill  to  relieve  the  sufferers  by  the  New  Tork  fire 

782. 
adroiasion  of  Michigan,  1032. 
Post  Office  accounts,  1049. 
renting  out  the  public  grounds  in  the  I>t9trici  c 

Columbia,  1155. 
Mr.  Clay's  land  bill,  1212,  1213. 
navy  appropriation  bill,  1278,  1298,  1426.      ' 
Smithsonian  legacy  bill,  1376. 
general  appropriation  bill,  1403,  1413. 
bill  for  enlisting  boys  into  the  naval  aervice,  14 lo 
fortification  bill,  1429,  1910. 
naval  academy,  1453. 
cases  of  Curry  and  Gwin,  1666. 
bill  for  organizing  the  navy,  1855,  1857,    1872 

1873,  1874,  1875. 
regulate  and  increase  the  pay  of  the  officers  q 

the  marine  corps,  1877. 
on  the  vetoed  bill  for  fixing  a  day  for  the  annim 

meeting  of  Congress,  1880. 
acknowledging  the  independence  of  Tezaa,  1918. 
S  wif>,  Mr.,  Vermont,  on  memorial  praying  the  abolition  ol 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  SOD,  303, 
303,  512,  737. 
fortification  on  Lake  Champlain,  614. 
admission  of  Arkanaaa,  1053. 
the  Western  frontier,  1426. 
Tallmadge,  Hr.,New  York,  on  the  jodicisl  system,  64. 
regulations  of  the  Senate  chamber,  69. 
sUvery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  50O. 
specie  payments,  999. 
regulate  the  public  deposites,  1778,  1822. 
Tipton,  Mr.,  Indiana,  on  admitting  the  Michi|^n  Sena* 
tors,  36. 
the  Michigsn  memorial,  282,  283,  285. 
resolutions  respecting  the  army,  386,  465,  466. 
Cumberland  road.  616,  723,  725. 
admission  of  Michigan,  1008. 
bill  to  regulate  the  public  depoaites,  1786. 
Tomlinson,  Mr.,  Connecticut,  annminces  the  death  of 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Smith,  4. 
announces  the  death  of  Mr.  Wildroan,   of  the 

House  of  Representatives,  7. 
Msjor  Dade's  claim,  613. 
Humphrey  Marshall's  CMse,  1781. 
on  the  pension  bill,  1929. 
Tyler,  Mr.,  Virginia,  on  slavery  in  the  Diatrict  of  Co- 
lumbia, 89. 
bill  for  relief  of  sufferers  by  the  New  York  firr, 

126. 
bill  for  relief  of  the  cities  in  the  District  of  Co- 

lumbis,  466,  467, 470. 
his  resignation,  636. 
WaH,  Mr.,  New  Jersey,  on  national  defence,  559. 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  579. 
Ohio  boundary,  784. 
removal  of  David  Melville,  1185. 
bill  to  regulate  the  public  deposites,  1785. 
fortification  bill,  1905. 
Walker,  Mr.,  Mississippi,  on  slavery  in  the  District  of  I 
Cohimbis,  690,  809.  : 

pre-emption  rights,  838. 
deposite  bank^,  847. 
Missouri  land  claims,  966. 
safe  keeping  of  the  journal,  975. 
specie  psyments,  1099. 
Msine  abolition  resolutions,  1116. 
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Mkcr,  Mr.,  on  grant  of  land  to  the  State  of  MiMouri. 

1120,  1133. 
Mr.   Clay'8  land  bill,  1172,  1173,  1175,   1282, 

1283,  1285,  1302,  1303,  1361. 
•o  fortifyins^  Lake  Champlain,  1199. 
Fecof^ition  of  Texas,  1286,  1525,  1526,  1528, 

1533. 
Smitbaonian  legacy  bill,  1377. 
harbor  bill,  1383. 
inpoeiDfr  a  duty  on  all  imported  hemp,  1S97, 

1399. 
general  appropriation  bill,  1401. 
afiPaira  of  Texas,  1417,  1420,  1456,  1763. 
Diatrict  of  Columbia,  1449. 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  five  per  cent,  fund,  1458. 
Indian  bill,  1462,  1463. 
Louisirille  and  Portland  canal  bill,  1570,   1672, 

1673. 
Florida  banks,  1578. 
fortification  bill,  1583,  1687. 
bill  for  regulating  the  public  depositee,  1644. 
pre-emption  claims,  1696,  1739,  1741. 
Michigan  school  binds,  &c.,  1738. 
bill  for  regulating  the  public  deposites,   1744, 

1764,  1767,  1776,  1782,  1785,  1786. 
changing  the  mode  of  selling  the  public  land,  1867, 

1868,  1870. 
bill  for  organizing  the  navy,  1874. 
the  vetoed  bill  fixing  a  day  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  Congress,  1880. 
debater,  Mr.,  Massachusetts,  on  a  reaolution  in  relation 

to  the  late  fire  in  New  York,  13,  47,  103, 104, 

121,  124. 
fixing  the  commencement  and  close  of  the  sessions, 

44. 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  95,  810,  833. 
memorial  of  Cain  quarterly  meeting,  100. 
Indian  hostilities,  103,  290. 
surplus  revenue,  national  defence,  &c..  Ill,  148, 

322. 
purchaaing  Count  Bourtoulin's  library,  578. 
bill  repealing  certain  dutiea  on  imports,  704. 
deposite  bankit,  839. 
mail  contracts,  848. 
petition  of  Professor  Lieber,  1198. 
'  railroad  contracts,  1205,  1249. 
resolution  for  receiving  nothing  but  specie  for 

public  land,  1259,  1267,  1269. 
appropriations  for  Florida  war,  1299. 
Mr.  Clay's  land  bill,  1311. 
general  appropriation  bill,   1400,    1401,   1407, 

1409,  1413,  1414. 
appropriations  for  the  army,  1413. 
the  affairs  of  Texas,  1415,  1425,  1527. 
District  of  Columbts,  1450,  1453. 
Alphonso  Wetmore's  petition,  1458. 
Indian  bill,  1458, 1459. 
transfer  of  public  money,  1470. 
defence  of  the  frontiers,  1511. 
Louisville  and  Portland  canal  bill,  1572. 
fortification  bill,  1575,  1591,  1877. 


Webster,  Mr.,  on  bill  to  regulate  the  public  deposites, 

1649, 1745, 1758,  1767, 1776, 1778, 1783, 1785, 

1743,  1805,  1858,  1859. 
misstatements  in  the  Globe  newspaper,  1693. 
incendiary  publications,  1721,  1731,  1736. 
on  Michigan  school  lands,  &c.,  1739. 
the  Northeastern  boundary  of  the  United  States. 

1779. 
the  banks  in  Florida,  1848,  1859. 
bill  for  organizing  the  navy,  1874. 
supplementary  deposite  bill,  1913. 
setting  apart  the  surplus  revenue  for  the  defenoo 

of  the  country,  4625. 
White,  MP.,  Tennessee,  on  speculations  in  Indian  daimSi 

102.  ^ 

the  bill  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  by  theNew  York 
fire,  128. 

electioneering  agents,  178 

suppression  of  Indian  hostilities,  291. 

resolution  for  national  defence,  291. 

national  defence,  422. 

slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  697. 

specie  payments,  1094. 

navy  appropriation  bill,  1278. 

Mr.  Clay's  land  bill,  1279,  1305,  1304,  1310, 

rescinding  resolution,  1427,  1884. 

fortification  bill,  1428,  1432. 

Indian  bill,  1459,  1460,  1462. 

appropriations,  1720,  1739. 

to  regelate  (he  public  deposites,  1859. 

proceedings  of  a  meeting  in  favor  of  acknowledg- 
ing Texas  as  an  independent  Stale,  1877. 

the  bill  for  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  4641 . 
Wright,  Mr.,  New  York,  on  a  memorial  in  behalf  of  suf- 
ferers by  fire,  46,  114.  116,  391,  782. 

on  the  judiciary  system,  60,  61,  62. 

slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbis,  201. 

District  of  Columbia,  470,  1451,  1453. 

Documentary  History  of  District  of  Columbis, 
499. 

national  defence,  534. 

deposite  banks,  843,  1383. 

specie  payments  999,  1093,  1134. 

admission  of  Michigan,  1019. 

bill  to  regulate  the  public  deposites,  1101,  1598, 
1644,  1693,  1742,  1758,  1764,  1765,  1769, 
1775,  1778, 1781,  1784,  1793,  1845. 

Mr.  Clay's  land  bill,  1214,  1310. 

general  appropriation  bill,  1401,  1414. 

Indian  bill,  1459. 

transfer  of  public  money,  1476. 

fortification  bill,  1479,  1904,  1910. 

extending  the  charters  of  the  Diatrict  banks. 
1692. 

Michi^n  school  lands,  &c.,  1736. 

changing  the  organization  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, 1771. 

the  bill  to  anticipate  the  payment  of  the  indemni- 
tiea  due  under  the  French  and  Neapolitan  trea- 
ties, 1882. 
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|M>lition,  a  report  on,  from  a  select  committee,  3756; 
concluding  with  three  resolutions,  which  were 
agreed  to,  4051  to  4054. 

Ijournment,  a  joint  reaolution  from  the  Senate,  pro- 
posing to  fix  the  day  of,  3245,  3317,  4080. 
4176,  4295;  it  was  resolved  to  adjourn  on  the 
4ih  of  July. 


African  colonization;  a  meTorial  from  Pennsylvania, 
prsying  for  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  free  negroes  to  Africa,  2696. 

Alabama;  a  joint  resolution  from  the  Senate,  proposing 
to  grant  rations  from  the  public  stores  to  suP 
ferers  in  Alabama,  4032;  agreed  to,  4050. 
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Alford  and  Brush;  tretolution  for  their  relief,  9694, 3747, 
2881;  a  bill  ordered  for  their  relief,  2883. 

Amend mentf  to  the  constitution;  the  chaiman  of  the 
committee  to  whom  this  subject  had  been  re* 
ferred  reported  certain  resolutions  propoaing 
amend  me  nt%  for  which  he  proposed  to  move 
substitutes  when  they  should  be  conitdered, 
3015. 

Amendment  of  the  journal  proposed,  in  relation  to  mem- 
bers refusing  to  vote,  4057;  negatived,  4063. 

Anti-slavery  memorial  from  Vermont,  3233. 

Appropriations  in  part  for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment fur  the  year  1836,  2172, 3240, 3246,  3268, 
3316,  3318;  passed,  3329. 
in  addition  to  the  above  act,  4607;  passed,  4610. 
for  the  navy,  2180;  considered,  2504,  2668, 2780, 

2801,  31'51;  passed,  3219. 
for  the  Indisn  department;  passed,  3367. 
for  the  army,  3376;  passed,  3469. 

Arkansasf  a  bill  for  admitting  this  State  into  the  Union, 
2688;  passed,  4294. 
a  supplementary  bill,  4309;  pasted. 

Arundel  manuscripts;  the  President  transmits  a  catalogue 
of  them  from  the  trustees  of  the  British  Muse- 
um, for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  in  the 
Congress  library,  3463. 

Banks  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  petitions  for  the  ex- 
tension of  their  charters,  2103. 
a  bill  to  extend  the  charters  of  certain  banka  in 
the  District,  2313;  passed,  2238. 

Bank  of  the  United  States;  a  bill  to  repeal  the  14th  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  incorporation,  2918,'  3235; 
passed,  3240. 

Bank  loana  to  members  of  Congress;  a  resolution  pro- 
posing a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject, 
4348;  agreed  to,  4349. 
additional  resolutions,  4605. 

Books  to  members;  resolution  pn>viding  books  for  the 
new  members,  3147,  4308,  4528;  agreed  to, 
4529. 
a  resolution  was  offered,  directing  a  subscription 
for  three  hundred  copies  of  Elliot's  Diplomatic 
Code;  laid  on  the  table,  4529. 
a  resolution  for  payment  of  certain  books;  nega- 
tived, 4623. 

Breach  of  privilege,  occasioned  by  some  disturbance  by 
two  reporters,  4281 ;  resolution  adopted  and  a 
committee  appointed,  4284;  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, 4289;  deciron,  4322. 

Chaplain,  Rev.  Mr.  Stockton  elected,  2083. 

Cbickaaaw  school  lands;  a  bill  to  carry  into  effect,  in  the 
States  of  Alabama  and  Missisaippt,  the  existing 
compacts  within  those  States  In  regard  to  th^ 
five  per  cent,  fund  and  the  school  reservations, 
4612. 

Choctaw  Indians;  a  bill  for  the  adjustment  of  certain 
claims  to  reservations  of  land,  3615. 

Combes,  Leslie;  a  bill  for  his  relief,  4286;  passed. 

Commerce  and  navigration;  a  motion  to  print  10,000  extra 
copies  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  report 
to  Congress;  agrreed  to,  4067. 

Compensation  to  messengers;  resolution  allowing  extra 
pay;  passed,  4623. 

Congress;  a  bill  from  the  Senate  to  change  the  time  of 
meeting,  4136;  passed,  4139. 
a  resolution  instructing  the  Committee  on  En- 
rolled Bills  to  report  a  bill  fixing  the  annual 
meeting  of  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  in 
November;  agreed  to,  4533. 
a  bill  was  reported  for  the  above  object,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  then 
passed,  4538. 

Conatitutions  of  the  several  States;  a  proposition  to  print 
them,  4349;  laid  on  the  table. 


Cotton;  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relatiiig 
to  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  cotton* 
2735;  a  motion  for  printing  an  extra  nomber  ^ 
copies  agreed  to. 

Creek  Indians;  resolution  on  the  expediency  of  adoptinf^ 
measures  for  their  immediate  removal,  3556. 

Cumberland  road;  a  bill  amendatory  of  the  act  for  con- 
tinuing the  road,  2596;  rejected,  435a 
a  bill  from  the  Senate  to  contmue  the  Cumberland 
road  in  the  Stales  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  aod  illinoii^ 
4495;  passed,  4547. 
a  hill  fur  continuing  the  road  eaat  of  the  river 

Ohio  waa  laid  on  the  table,  4548. 
the  bill  to  continue  the  national  road  from  Vanda- 
lia  to  the  Missisaippi  river,  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, waa  passed,  4549;  alao,  the  bill  tocontimie 
the  aame  road  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  Jef- 
ferson city,  in  the  State  of  Miasouri,  waa  paaaed, 
4549. 

Custom-house  officers;  the  Committee  on  Commeree  re- 
ported a  joint  reaolution  proposing  to  suspend 
the  3d  section  of  the  act  making  appropnations 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  year 
1835,  which  provides  that  the  number  of  cuo- 
tom-house  officera  on  the  1st  of  Janoary,'l834, 
shall  not  be  increaaed  until  allowed  by  Congreas, 
3146;  thia  resolution  was  put  in  the  form  of  a 
bill,  and  afterwards  passed. 

Dancing  Rabbit  creek  treaty,  memorials  respectinw. 
3466. 

Dauphin  county,  Pennsylvania,  memorial,  asking  an  ap- 
propriation for  removing  colored  persona  to  the 
coast  of  Africa,  2779. 

Depositea  of  public  money;  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Peyton,  proposing  that  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  to  reguhite  the 
depositee  of  the  public  money  in  certain  local 
banks,  be  made  the  special  order  of  the  day, 
and  have  preference  over  all  other  busioeas, 
certain  hours  ertry  day  (except  Fridays  and 
Saturdays)  until  finally  disposed  of;  the  House 
refused  to  suspend  the  rules  for  this  purpose. 
3096;  laid  on  the  Ubie,  4103. 

Deposite  banks;  a  reaolution  proposing  to  inquire  into 
the  mode  of  selecting  them,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Wise; 
refused  to  be  considered,  3331. 
a  resolution  by  Mr.  Dromgoole,  agreed  to  be  con- 
sidered, 3244;  taken  up,  3249. 
bill  in  relation  to  public  deposites,  37S3, 4359; 

passed,  4379. 
aupplemenul    deposite    bill  from   the    Senatei 
passed,  4612. 

District  business;  daya  proposed  to  be  set  apart  for  the 

consideration  thereof,  3015;  laid  on  the  UbIe. 

taken  up,  3475,  and  sundry  acta  discussed  and 

finally  passed, 
banks;  a  bill  from  the  Senate  to  extend  the  char- 
ters of  them,  4305,  4437;  pasaed,  4560. 

Doorkeepers;  Overton  Carr,  principal  doorkeeper,  and 
John  W.  Hunter,  assisUot,  1964. 

Documents,  public;  reaolution  to  supply  heads  of  De- 
partments, &c.,  with  them,  4667. 

Duties,  resolutions  proposed  for  the  reduction  of,  4338, 
4446;  the  House  refused  to  suspend  the  rules 
to  consider  them. 

Duty  on  wines;  an  act  from  the  Senate  to  suspend  the 
discriminating  duties  on  goods  imported  in  ves- 
sels of  Portugal,  and  to  reduce  the  duties  on 
wines,  4610.* 

Blection,  contested;  (see  Qraham,  Jamei.) 

Bskrid^  and  Fisk;  a  bill  for  their  relief;  passed,  2694. 

Executive  patronage;  a  bill  to  repeal  the  1st  and  3d  sec- 
tions of  the  act  limiting  the  term  of  certain  of- 
fices to  four  years,  2470;  not  passed. 
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Ezpufigftlion  of  the  journals;  resolutiom  of  the  Leg^isla- 
ture  of  Maryland,  protesting  against  the  expur- 
gation, offered,  3232;  laid  over,  3233. 
Florida,  a  resolution  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  in,  2438; 
passed,  2447. 

a  tiill  to  provide  for  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  3811;  bill  passed,  3820. 

a  resolution  calling  on  the  President  to  communi- 
cate all  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  to 
suppress  Indian  hostilities  in  Florida,  3820; 
agreed  to. 
Fortifications;  a  bill  for  collecting  materials  preparatory 
to  the  commencement  of  certain  fortifications, 
2171. 
Fortification  bill  of  last  session;  a  resolution  proposing  to 
refer  so  much  of  the  President's  message  as  re- 
lates to  it  to  a  select  committee,  2264,  2360. 

bill  making  appropriations  for  forirfications  for 
the  year  1836,  3594,  3735,  3863;  passed,  4338. 
France  and  the  United   States;   a   message  from   the 
President,  2218. 

a  message  from  the  President,  2605. 

awards  under  the  treaty  with,  2799. 

message  from  the  President,  stating  that  payment 
of   four   instalments    under  our  treaty   with 
France  had  been  received,  3594. 
French  affAirs;  a  resolution  calling  on  the  President  for 
information  as  to  the  amount  of  duties  received 
on  winea  and  silks,  2518;  agreed  to. 
Graham,  James,  from  North  Carolina;  his  election  con- 
tested, 1963,  2621,2696,  2718;  debate  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  3007;  resolved,  that  neither 
candidate  is  entitled  to  a  seat;  new  election  to 
take  place. 
Hale,  Captain  Nathan;  a  memorial  praying  that  a  monu- 
ment be  erected  for  his  services  in  the  revolu- 
tionary army,  2134;  considered,  2557. 
Harbor  bill;  a  bill  making  additional  appropriations  for 
the  Delaware  breakwater,  and  for  certain  har- 
boni,  &c.,  4380;  passed,  4494. 

a  bill  making  additional  appropriations  for  same 

objects,  4530;  passed,  4611. 

Havre  de  Grace;  a  memorial  praying  for  a  removal  of 

the  obstructions  at  or  near  the  head  of  the  bay, 

2698. 

Historical  Society;  the  use  of  the  ball  granted  to  them 

for  their  meeting,  2387. 
Incendiary  publications;  an  inquiry  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Post  Office  whether  they  would  soon  re- 
port on  this  subject,  2485. 

the  minority  of  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office 
express  their  readiness  to  report  on  this  sub- 
ject, 2944. 
Indian  affairs;  (see  President* »  message*.) 

hostilities;  a  bill  providinp^  for  volunteers  for  the 
protection  of  the  frontiers,  3763;  bill  passed, 
3820. 

annuity  bill,  3367;  passed. 

resolution  to  suspend  the  sale  of  a  part  of  the 
public  lands  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  Dancing 
Rabbit  creek,  3461;  passed. 

treaties;  a  bill  making  appropriations  to  orry  into 
effect  certain  Indian  treaties,  4501,  4549;  bill 
passed,  4567. 

resolution  calling  on  the  President  for  the  same 
information  in  relation  to  the  Cherokee  treaty 
lately  ratified,  which  had  been  laid,  before  the 
Senate,  4504;  agreed  to,  4528. 

hostilities;  a  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
suppression  of  Indian  hostilities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  4568;  passed. 

frauds  and  hostilities;  resolution  founded  on  a  me- 
morial of  citizens  of  Alabama  and  Georgia,  re- 


specting alleged  frauds  in  the  purchase  of  res* 
ervations  of  lands  from  the  Creek  Indians, 
4578;  agreed  to,  4605. 

Inundated  Unds;  a  joint  resolution  reported,  directing  a 
survey  of  lands  uf  this  description  on  tlie  Mis- 
sissippi and  other  rivers,  3200. 

Jackson  city;  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  Jackson  Citv  Asso* 
ciation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  3002;  bill 
laid  on  the  table,  3005. 

Janis,  Jean  Baptiste;  a  bill  for  his  relief,  4286;  passed, 
4289. 

Judicial  system;  an  act  supplementary  to  the  act  to 
amend  the  judicial  b)  atem,  4610. 

KanC)  Hon.  Elias  K.,  from  Illinois;  his  death  announced, 
1958. 

Kentucky  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  a  resolution 
directing  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  granting  to  the  institu- 
tion further  time  fur  the  sale  of  its  lands,  2736. 

Lands;  a  bill  to  graduate  the  price  of,  2133;  laid  on  the 
table,  3496. 
resolution  in  relstion  to  frauds  under  the  pre- 
emption laws,  2517;  agreed  to. 
resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  for  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  pub- 
lic lands  among  the  several  States,  2892,  3231 ; 
postponed;  taken  up,  3231,  3580,  3820;  laid 
on  the  table,  3862. 
resolution  instructing  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  to  introduce  a  bill  fur  the  purpose  of 
distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public 
lands,  3201. 
bill  received  from  the  Senate  to  appropriate,  for 
a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  pub- 
lic lands  among  the  several  States,  3580,  3617, 
3679,  3862,  4195,  4322. 

L.and  Office;  a  bill  to  reorganize  the  General  Land  Office, 
4606;  passed,  4609. 

Latham,  James;  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  his  heirs,  2642, 
2645. 

Letcher,  R.  P.,  and  T.  P.  Moore;  a  bill  for  their  relief, 
4191;  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  4194. 

Lewis,  Hon.  Dixon  H.,  a  member  from  Alabama,  took 
his  seat,  2698. 

Light-houses;  a  bill  making  appropriations  for  building 
light-houses,  &c.,  4494;  bill  passed,  4535. 

Limitation  of  the  term  of  office;  .a  bill  to  repeal  the  first 
two  sections  of  the  act  for  limiting  the  term  of 
.  office,  2634. 

McCarroll,  John;  a  bill  for  his  relief,  4176. 

McClelland  and  Smith;  a  bill  for  their  relief,  4176; 
passed. 

Madison,  James,  ex  President  of  the  United  States;  his 
death  announced,  by  General  Jackson,  in  a 
message  to  Congress,  4563. 
a  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  appointed  to 
consider  and  report  by  what  token  of  respect 
and  affection  it  may  be  proper  to  express  the 
sensibility  of  the  nation  on  this  event,  4565. 
report  on  this  subject,  4577. 

Bfail  contracts;  a  joint  resolution  for  altering  the  time  of 
making  mail  contracts,  3495;  agreed  to. 

Manning,  the  Hon.  Richard  J.,  from  South  Carolina; 
his  death  announced,  3463. 

Marshall,  late  Chief  Justice  United  States;  resolution 
proposing  a  marble  bust  to  his  memory,  to  be 
placed  in  the  chamber  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
agreed  to,  nem,  con.,  2527. 

Maryland  resolutions;  joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature, 
recommending  the  distribution  among  the 
States  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands, 
4177;  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table  and  print- 
ed, 4186. 
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Memberii  list  of,  1942. 

Mexican  affttirsi  resolutions  calling  on  the  President  for 
information,  3733. 

Michigan,  the  constitution  of,  2077. 

on  its  Representative  taking  his  seat,  2102. 
Mining  Company,  resolutions  respecting,  2142. 
memorial  from  the 'Legislature  of  Michigan,  2145. 

Michigan  and  Arkansas;  bith  to  provide  for  their  admis* 
sion  as  States,  4206i  passed,  4294. 
supplementary  bills  to  do.,  4309. 

Militiai  a  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  on 
the  subject  of  a  reorganization  of  the  miltfia, 
2767. 

Military  and  other  roarls;  a  bill  making  appropriations 
for  certain  military  and  other  roads,  4501  {  laid 
on  the  table,  4548. 

Mint)  a  message  from  the  President,  enclosing  the  di- 
rector's report,  2263. 

Mississippi!  a  bill  to  continue  the  national  road  from  the 
Miasissippi  river  to  Jefferson  city,  in  Missouri, 
4501  (  (see  Cumberland  road.) 

Naval  appropriations;  (see  jSppropriaticna.) 

Naval  service  bill;  (see  Mppropriaiicna.) 

Navyi  resolution  instructing  the  Committee  on  Naval  Af- 
fairs to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  increas* 
ing  the  naval  forcft  in  commission,  2160. 

Newhmd,  David;  resolution  proposing  to  allow  htm  pay 
for  contesting  the  election  of  Mr.  Graham, 
3015. 
report  in  favor  of  paying  David  Newland,  3064; 
agreed  to,  3090. 

Sew  York;  (see  Sufferers  by  fire.) 

Trades  Union,  the  memorial  of,  2696. 

Ohio  and  Michigan  boundary;  a  report  and  resolution  on 
the  subject,  2667;  agrerd  to,  2688. 
a  bill  from  the  Senate  to  establish  (be  northern 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  to  provide 
for  the  admission  of  Michigan  into  the  Union, 
3317;  passed,  4294. 
do.  to  settle  and  establish  the  northern  boundary 
of  Ohio,  4309;  passed,  4313. 

Order,  po  nts  of,  1966,  1967,  1968,  1969,  1970,  1971, 
1972,  1974,  1977.  1987.  1991,  1996,  1998, 
1999,  2017,  2128,  2129,  2131,  2134,  2137, 
2178,  2219,  2264.  2265,  2267,  2268,  2269, 
2281,  2283,  2284,  2285,  2293,  2294,  2315, 
2317,  2437,  2447,  2497,  2533,  2534,  2535, 
2536,  2539.  2556,  2607,  2638,  2639,  2640, 
2657,  2658.  2660,  2661,  2662,  2685,  2686, 
•  2717,  2737,  2760,  2968,  2984,  2986,  2987, 
3005,  3006,  3233,  3298,  3300,  3829,  4028, 
4029,  4030,  4031,  4032,  4050.  4051,  4052, 
4053,  4055,  4057,  4059,  4060,  4061,  4062, 
4081,  4212,  4596,  4597,  4600,  4613,  4615. 

Patent  Office;  a  bill  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  use- 
ful arts,  &c.,  4609;  passed,  4611. 

Psyroasters  of  the  army;  a  bill  for  appointing  three  addi- 
tional  ones,  4115. 

Psy  and  mileage;  a  bill  to  establish  a  more  uniform  rule 
of  computing  the  milesge,  &c.,  4194. 

Pennsylvania  svenue;  a  resolution  directing  it  to  be 
watered,  &c.,  3461 ;  laid  on  the  Uble,  3465. 

Pension  Isws;  a  resolution  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  expending  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1832, 
2525;  sgreed  to. 
bills;  a  number  of  bills  in  relation  to  pensions 

taken  up  and  passed,  4284. 
system;  a  bill  to  extend  it,  4338;  passed,  4339. 

Pea  Patch  island;  a  bill  to  secure  the  title  to  the  United 
Slates,  3226;  taken  up,  3708, 4068;  laid  on  the 
table,  4175. 

Pensacola  and  Perdido  railroad;  a  bill  to  authorixe  the 
construction  of  the  road  through  the  public 
Unds,  2963.  *  * 


Polish  exiles;  a  bill  to  amend  an  act  gp^nting  lands  to 

certain  exiles  from  Poland,  4103. 
Portuguese  duties;  (see  Pretident's  measaget,) 
Post  Office;  resolution  respecting  its  management,  2488. 
resolution  respecting  its  management,  3733. 
a  bill  to  change  the  organ'zation  of  the  Post  Offioe 
Department,  3779;  passed,  4135. 
Post  routes;  a  bill  fur  the  establishment  of  certain  post 

routes,  &c.,  3811;  passed,  4538. 
Potomac  bridge;  a  joint  resolution  for  repairing  it,  4140; 
passed. 
Fire  Insurance  Company;  a  bill  to  amend  the  char- 
ter, 4489. 
Presentation  of  petitions;  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules|» 
in  order  to  allow  such  petitions  to  be  presented 
as  shall  not  be  objected  to,  3296. 
President's  annual  message  received,  1948;  referred  to 
committees  1964. 
message,  with  reports  from  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  War.  on  the  boundary  question  be- 
tween Ohio  and  Michigan,  2178. 
message  informing  the  House  that  Great  Britain 
had  offered  its  mediation  for  the  adjustment  of 
our  dispute  with  Prance,  2502. 
message  on  Indian  affaire.  2519. 
message  on  Portuguese  duties,  2667. 
message  relating  to  the  treaty  of  limits  with  Mexi- 
co, 3509. 
message  stating  that  the  four  instalments  under 
the  treaty  with  France  had  been  received,  8594. 
message  in  relation  to  the  Potomac  bridge,  4139. 
Print  en  to  the  House,  Messrs.  Dlair  Si  Rives  elected^ 

1948. 
Protest  of  Messrs.  Garland,  Glascock,  an-1  Rribertson, 
on  a  portion  of  the  resolution  adopted  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  2503. 
Recession  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  a  resolution  in- 
structing the  Commi'tee  on  the  District  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  receding  said  Dis- 
trict, 2697;  the  suspension  of  the  rules  to  allow 
the  motion,  refused. 
Representatives'  hall;  leave  asked  to  offer  a  proposition 
for  a  committee  to  ascertain  whether  a  better 
hall  for  legislation  cannot  be  provided,  3617; 
IcMt'e  refused. 
Retrenchments;  resolutions  for  making  them  in  the  sev- 
eral Departments,  proposed  to  ibe  House,  3225; 
not  received. 
Revenue  service;  a  bill  to  regulate  the  compensation  of 
officers  of  the  revenue  cutters,  4205;  passed, 
4206. 
Rules  of  the  House;  a  motion  to  amend  them,  so  as  to 
require  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to 
report  the  general  appropriation  bill   within 
thirty  days  of  the  commencement  of  every  aes- 
sion,  1949;  agreed  to  in  the  form  of  instruc- 
tions to  the  committee  for  reporting  the  rules^ 
1957. 
Rules,  on  the  suspension  of,  2487. 

resolution  proposing  an  alteration  of  them,  4499. 
Salaries;  a  bill  providing  salaries  for  the  officera  therein 

named,  3364;  passed. 
Schmuck,  Kllen  Abein;  a  bill  granting  her  a  pension, 

4289. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  annual  report  received,  1948. 

Seminole  hostilities;  a  bill  making  an  appropriation  for 

repressing  them,  3138;  taken  up,  2180;  passed. 

a  bill  nwking  additional  appropriations  2358; 

passed,  2360. 
a  bill  for  the  payment  of  volunteers  and  militia 
corps,  2722;  passed. 
Sergeant-at-arms,  Roderick  Dorsey  elected,  1960. 
Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  petitions  on  the  sub- 
ject, 1961,  1966,  2607. 
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Smith,  Hon.  Katlian»  from  Connecticut »  bit  death  an- 
nounced, 1949. 
Bniitb,  Jease,  and  others,  a  bill  for  relief  of,  3489:  paased, 

2642.  ^ 

Smithsonian  legacy;  a  motion  to  print  a  large  number  of 

A  report  on  the  subject,  2236;  amended  and 

agreed  to,  2237. 
Standing  committees  appointed,  1959. 
Spain  I  a  bill  for  carrying  into  effect  a  convention  with, 

2141,  2681,  3734;  passed. 
Speaker,  James  K.   Polk,   from  Tennessee,   elected, 

1945;  his  address. 
SufTerers  hjr  fire  at  New  York;  report  and  documents, 

and  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  1991; 

taken  up,  2239;  passed,  2705. 
a  bill  amendatory  of  the  above  act,  SI  17;  passed. 

Sufferers  in  Florida;  (sec  Florida.) 

Surplus  revenue;  (sec  Lands.) 

Tatum,  Nathaniel  P.;  a  bill  for  his  relief,  2746;  passed. 

TenncBec  pensioners;  a  bill  providing  lor  the  payment 
of  certain  pensioners  at  Pulaski,  in  Tennessee, 
o677;  passed. 

Territorial  bills;  a  resolution  proposing  to  fix  the  time 
for  considering  them,  3234. 

Texas;  a  memorial  from  Ohio,  praying  Congress  to  rec- 
ognize the  independence  of  Texas,  4080. 
memorial  from  Nashville,  in  Tennessee,  4499; 
and  a  resolution  proposing  an  appropriation  for 
the  outfit  and  salary  of  a  minister  to  Texas;  laid 
on  the  table, 
resolutions  reported,  declaring  that  ihe  independ- 
ence of  Texas  ought  to  be  acknowledged 
whenever  satisfactory  information  has  been  re- 
ceived that  a  successful  Government  is  in  op- 
eration; sgreed  to. 

Topographical  engineers;  a  bill  for  their  better  organi- 
zation, 2172. 
do.  to  auihorize  the  chief  engineer  to  employ 
clei^  and  a  messenger,  2172. 

Trades  Union;  memorial  asking  Congress  to  regulate  the 
hours  of  labor,  2890. 

United  Sutes  and  Mexico;  a  bill  from  the  Senate  to  pro- 
vide for  carrying  into  effect  the  treaty  of  limits, 
&c.,  3723. 

Volunteers;  a  bill  to  provide  payment  of  volunteers  and 
milit'a  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  2575. 
do.  authorizing  the  President  to  accept  of  volun- 
teers, 3323,  3330;  passed,  3375. 

Washington,  George;  a  bill  autlior-zing  the  officers  of 
the  Washington  Monument  Society  to  erect  a 
monument  to  his  memory,  4490. 

West  Point  Academy;  a  resolution  proposing  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  inquire  what 
amendments,  if  any,  are  expedient  to  be  made 
to  the  laws  of  the  institution,  &c.,  2191,  2682. 
a  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Military 
Academy  for  the  year  1836,4569;  passed,  4577. 

Western  frontier;  a  bill  appropriating  a  million  of  dollars 
for  its  defence,  3493,  3510;  bill  passed,  3548. 
a  bill  to  provide  for  its  better  protection,  3593; 
passed,  5756. 

Whitney,  Reuben  M.;  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Wise, 
.  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  select  commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  mo'le  of  selecting  brinks 
of  deposite,  and  into  the  contracts  by  which 
they  are  regulated,  and  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
nexion which  exists  between  R.  M.  Whitney 
and  the  Treasury  Department,  or  between  him 
and  said  banks  of  depo&ites,  &c  ,  3095;  the 
House  refused  to  suspend  the  rules  to  take  up 
the  resolution. 

Whittlesey,  Thomas  T.,  from  Conneclijut,  took  his  scat, 


to  supply  the  place  of  Zaimon  Wildman,  d< 

ceased,  3460. 
Wildman,  Hon.  Zaimon,  from  Connecticut;  his  death  ar 

nounced,  1958. 
Wisconsin  Territory;  the  bill  for  establishing  the  Terr 

torinl  Government  thereof,  3090,  3201,  322C 

3308;  passed. 
Yeas  and  nays,  on  questions  in  relation  to  the  abolitio 

of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  1961 

1963,   1987,   1997,  2076.  2077,   2136,  217S 

2220,  2238,  2315,  2320,  2483,  2498  to  2501 

2535,  2608,  2620,  2658,  2659,  2660,  2662 

2695. 
the  constitution  of  Michigan,  2090,  2101. 
the  Representative  of  Michigan  taking  his  seat 

2103. 
banks  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  2103,  2111 

2127. 
Michigan  memorial,  2159,  2160. 
resolution  in  favor  of  increasing  the  navy,  2168. 
taking  up  appropriation  bills,  2358. 
fortification  bill  of  last  session,  2437. 
resolution  for  relief  of  sufferers  in  Florida,  2447 
considering  the  report  on  the  rules  of  the  House 

2484. 
appnipriation  bills,  2486,  2487. 
bill  for  relef  of  the  sufferers  at  New  York  b^ 

fire,  2627,  2628,  2668,  2704. 
do.  touching  the  limitation  of  the  term  of  office 

2634. 
boundary  line  between  Ohio  and  Michigan,  2680 
West  Point  Military  Academy,  2682. 
contested  election  of  Mr.  Graham,  2686,  2688 

2759,  2865,  2880,  2887,  3008  to  3014. 
rec'ession  of  the  District  of  Columbis,  2697. 
memorial  from  Dauphin  county,  Pennsylvants 

2779. 
bill  for  repealing  14th  fection  of  the  act  incorpn 

rating  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  2934 

2935. 
suspending  the  rules  of  the  Hooi^e  to  conside 

Mr.  Wise's  resolution  in  relation  to  the  employ 

ment  of  Reuben  M.  Whitney,  and  Mr.  Peyton'j 

proposing  that  the  bill  to  regulate  the  publii 

deposites  in  certain  local  banks  be  made  th< 

special  order  of  the  day,  and  have  preference 

over  all  other  business,  3096,-3120. 
bill  graduating  the  price  of  public  lands*,  3219 

3495. 
on  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  to  take  up  i 

resolution  in  relation  to  deposites  of  public  mo 

neys,  by  Mr.  Wise,  3230. 
on  a  similar  motion,  by  do.,  3244. 
Mr.  Dromgoole's  resolution  directing  the  Store 

tary  of  the  Treasury  to  communicate  full  infor 

maiion  of  the  manner  of  selecting  bank.*,  &c . 

3244. 
navy  appropriation  bill,  3474. 
the  bill  for  the  reli(*f  of  the  corporate  cities  of  tlw 

District  of  C.olumbta,  3508,i3720,  3722. 
bill  for  the  defence  of  the  Western  frontier,  3511 

3547. 
Kentucky  resolutions  respecting  the  public  lands 

3862. 
a  report  on  abolition,  4030,  4031,  4051,  4052. 
the  suspension  of  the  rules  to  take  up  the  bills  t< 
0     establish  the  boundary  line  of  Ohio,  &c.,  4186 
amendments  to  and  on  the  passage  of  the  abovi 

bills,  4290  to  4294. 
bill  for  appropriating  proceeds  of  public  landr 

4322. 
the  deposite  bill,  4371,  4378»  4379. 
harbor  bill,  4531,  4533,  4534,  4611. 
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4568. 
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4622. 
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Adams,  Mr.,  Mass^chuwettd,  on  amending  the  rules,  1949, 
1952,  1955,  1957. 
on  slavery  in  the  District,  1996,  2000. 2128,  2129, 

2135,  2168,  2219,  2240,  2314,  2316,  2317, 

2321.  2534,  2607. 
the  Ohio  boundary,  2042. 
constitution  of  Michi{;an,  2093. 
District  banks,  2116,  2120. 
Seminole  hostilities,  2139,  2359,  2727,  2732. 
United   States  and   Mexico,  2142,  2144,  3733, 

3734. 
partial  appropriation  bill,  2172. 
fortification  bill  of  last  session,  2264,  2265,  2267, 
•    2268,2269. 

the  appropriation  bills,  2468. 
executive  patronage,  2471,  2477. 
French  affairs  2518,  2606. 
pension  laws,  2526. 
the  contested  election  of  Mr.  Graham,  2633,  2693, 

2987,  2988,  2989. 
on  the  cultivation  and   manufacture  of  cotton, 

2735. 
relief  of  Alford  and  Brush,  2883. 
memorial  from  the  Trades  Union,  2891. 
Hank  uf  the  United  States,  2920. 
Wisconsin  Territory,  3094. 
sufferers  by  fire  in  New  York,  3117,  3119. 
general  appropriation  bill,  3269,  3320. 
bill  for  acceptance  of  volunteers,  o353,  3354, 

3374. 
deposite  banks,  3354. 
defence  "f  the   Western  frontier,  3519,  3521, 

3764,  3766. 
remarks  on  a  paragraph  in  the  Globe  respecting 

the  treaty  for  the  Southwestern  frontier,  3579. 
naval  appropriation  bill,  3615. 
fortification  bill,  3668. 
misrepresentations  corrected  in  relation"  to  the 

Florida  treaty  in  1819,  3701. 
Mex'can  affairs,  3733,  3902. 
Post  Office  Department,  3783,  4112,  4132. 
abolition  report,  4028,  4029,  4030,4031,4032, 

4050,  4053. 
allowing  rations  to  sufferers  in  Alabama,  4036. 
amending  the  journal,  4057,  4059,  4060,  4061, 

4062,  4063. 
a  decision  of  the  Chair,  4091,  4096,  4102. 
convention  with  Spain,  4115,  4176. 
bill  to  change  the  time  of  meeting  of  Congress, 

4138^ 
Indian  annuities,  4174. 
thf>  admission  of  Michigan  and  Arkansafr,  4208, 

4251,  4260.  4306. 
on  a  breach  of  privilege,  4282,  4283,  4321. 
Ohio  boundnry  bill,  4309,  4310. 
deposiie  bill,  4346,  4350,  4359. 
inquiring  into  bank  loans  to   members  of  Con- 
gress, 4348. 
printing  the  constitutions  of  the  several  States 

4349. 


Adams,   Mr.,   on   Indian  treaties,   4501,   4503,   4504, 

4549. 
address  on  Mr.  Madison's  death  being  announced, 

4564. 
Indian  frauds  and  hostilities,  4584. 
admission  of  Arkansas  into  the  Union,  4677. 
Allan,  Mr.,  Kentucky,  on  the  pension  laws,  2525. 
on  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  2892. 
contested  election  of  Mr.  Graham,  2989. 
general  appropriation  bill,  3240. 
fortification  bill,  3904,  4175. 
pension  bills,  4284. 
Anthony,  Mr.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  appropriation  bills, 

2469. 
contested  election  uf  Mr.  Graham,  2721,  2962, 

2986. 
Seminole  hostilities,  2732. 
Post  Office  Department,  4132. 
admission  of  Michigan  and  Arkansas,  4210. 
deposite  bill,  4339,  4350,  4351,  4359. 
Ash,  Mr.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  deposite  bill,  4368. 

harbor  bill,  4485. 
Ashley,  Mr.,  Missouri,  on  the  Michigan  Mining  Cotppa. 

ny,  2142. 
Wisconsin  Territory  bill,  3222. 
the  general  appropriation  bill,  3269,  3285. 
bill  for  the  acceptance  of  volunteers,  3325,  3339, 

3353,  3368. 
fortification  bill,  4175,  4335. 
harbor  bill,  4388,  4389,  4390. 
military  and  other  roads,  4501. 
Beale,  Mr.,  Virginia,  on  the  deposite  bill,  4368. 
Beardsley,  Mr.,  New  York,  on  slavery  in  the  District, 

1971,  1972,  1975,  1979,  1987,  2038. 
the  Representative  of  Michigan  taking  bis  seat, 

2102. 
District  banks,  2109,  2114,  2115,  2119,  2120. 
memorial  from  Michigan,  2145.  2146,  2155. 
sufferers  by  fire  at  New  York,  2210. 
the  contested   election  of  Mr.  Graham,  2648, 

2961. 
memorial  from  Trades  Union,  2891. 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  2933. 
Beaumont,  Mr.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  fortification  bill, 

3989. 
Bell,  Mr.,  Tennessee,  on  slavery  in  the  District,  1968. 
the  amendment  of  the  rule^  2180. 
naval  appropriations,  2181. 
the  appropriation  bills,  2344,  2504,  2505,  2506, 

2516. 
executive  patronage,  2470,  2473,  24^,  2476. 
contested  election  of  Mr.  Graham,  2623,  2629, 

2632. 
naval  service  bill,  2817,  3207,  4672. 
amending  the  constitution,  3015,  3016,  3017. 
general  appropriation  bill,  3243,  3246. 
army  appropriation  bill,  3376,  3391. 
suspending  the  sale  of  part  of  the  land  acquired 

by  the  treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit  creek,  3461. 
defence  of  the  Western  frontier,  3520,  3788. 
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Ml*  Mr.,  on  Chocttw  claims,  3615. 

Post  Office  Department,  3785,  3810,  4134. 
Indian  appropriation  bill,  4067. 
on  •  decision  or  the  Chair,  4099. 
Indian  annuitie^  4136,  4140,  4174,  4175,  4187, 
4190. 
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to  alter  the  time  oF  meetings  of  CongresBi  4138. 
breach  of  privilefifr,  4283. 
deposite  bill,  4339. 
the  harbor  bill,  4391,  4437,  4533. 
on  recog^nising  the  independence  of  Texai,  4449. 
Imlian  treaties,  4566. 
Indian  frauds  and  hostilities,  4580,  4585. 
the  mission  to  Ohio  and  Michigan,  4663. 
Bond,  Mr.,  Ohio,  on  the  constitution  of  Michigan,  3091. 
Post  Office,  3488. 
Bink  of  the  United  States,  3937. 
the  Jackson  city  bill,  3004. 
Wisconsin  Territory  bill,  3330. 
f^eneral  appropriation  bill,  3319. 
bill  for  the  acceptance  of  volunteers,  3333. 
deposite  banks,  3357,  3403.. 
bill  for  relief  of  Letcher  and  Moore,  4193. 
Boon,   Mr,  Indians,  on  frauds  under  the  pre-emption 

law",  3518. 
French  affairs,  3606. 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  3934. 
Pensacola  and  Perdido  railroad,  3964. 
Wisconsin  Territory  bill,  3333. 
irenernl  appropriation  bill,  3330. 
bill  for  the  acceptance  of  volunteers,  3374. 
division  of  the  public  lands,  3548. 
deposite  banks,  3707. 
a  decision  of  the  Chair,  4103. 
bill  in  favor  of  Polish  exiles,  4103. 
pension  btlN,  4384. 
fortification  bill,  4318. 
inquiry  into  bank  loans  to  members  of  Congress, 

4348,  4349. 
harbor  bill,  4533. 
Indian  treaties,  4566. 
Indian  frauds  and  hostilities,  4589,  4603. 
Bouldin,  Mr.,  Virginia,  on  slavery  in  the  District,  1976, 

3003,  3169,  3324. 
the  District  banks.  3104,  3108,  3113. 
suflTerings  in  Florida,  3443. 
do.  by  fire  in  New  York,  3710. 
the  co'ttested  election  of  Mr.  Graham,  3736. 
treaty  with  Mexico,  3738. 
report  on  abolition,  3758. 
bill  in  favor  of  Polish  exiles,  4104. 
Post  Office  Department,  4114. 
bill  for  relief  of  Letcher  and  Moore,  4193. 
appropriating  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands, 

4196,  4333. 
the  admission  of  Michigan  and  Arkansas,  4308. 
breach  of  privilep^e,  4383. 
Ohio  boundary  bill,  4309. 
Bistrict  bank5t,  4438. 
Indian  treaties,  4550. 
Indian  frauds  and  hostilities,  4583. 
Boyd,  Mr.,  Kentucky,  on  the  contested  election  of  Mr. 

Gr.iham,  3621,  3633,  3629,  3641,  3647,  3650, 

3685,   3764,  3766,   3864,  3865,  3868,  3959, 

2988. 
harbor  bill,  4389. 
Wriggs,  Mr.,  Missachuseltii,  on  West  Point  Academy, 

3192. 
the  Post  Office,  2488. 
slavery  in  the  District,  3533. 
New  York  siifTercrs  by  fire,  3638,  3118. 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  3931. 
incendiary  publications,  3946. 


firiggs,  Mr.,  on  contested  election  of  Mr.  Graham,  3984. 
allowing  pay  to  D.  Newland,  3089. 
on  furnishing  the  new  members  with  books,  3147. 
division  of  ilie  proceeds  of  the  public  land^  3637. 
defending  the  Western  frontier,  3771. 
Post  Office  Department,  3781,  3783,  4134,  4536. 
amending  the  journal,  4061. 
to  alter  the  time  of  meeting  of  Congress,  4137, 

4537. 
fortification  bill,  4175,  4338. 
admission  of  Michigan  and  Arkansas,  4310,  4374. 
Ohio  boundary  bill,  4310. 
Indian  treat^s,  4557. 
Brown,  Mr.,  New  York,  on  the  New  York  sufTcrers 

from  fire,  3599. 
slavery  in  the  District,  3609. 
contested  election  of  Mr.  Graham,  3665. 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  3931. 
Wisconsin  Territory,  3093. 
Bynum,  Mr.,  North  Carolina,  on  slavery  in  the  District, 

3130,  3536. 
naval  appropriations,  3187. 
the  fortification  bill  of  last  session,  3435. 
Post  Office  Department,  3540. 
contested  election  of  Mr.  Graham,  3631,  3637, 

2638,  3664,  3666,  3683,  3685,   3686,   3688, 

2737,  3885,  3887,  3966,  3967,  3984,  2989. 
defence  of  Western  frontier,  3544. 
dividing  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  3684. 
report  on  abolition,  3763,  3773,  3778. 
Indian  frauds  and  hostilities,  4584. 
Calhoon,  Mr.,  Kentucky,  on  the  contested  election  of 

Mr.  Graham,  3985,  3986,  3987,  3996. 
bill  for  acceptance  of  volunteers,  3334. 
treaty  with  Mexico,  3728. 
on  a  decision  of  the  Cluiir,  4094. 
Indian  treaties,  4549,  4565. 
judiciarybill,  4615.  4618. 
Calhoun,  Mr.,  Massachusetts,  on  deposite  banks,  3355. 

deposite  bill,  4343. 
Cambreleng,  Mr.,  New  York,  on  amending  the  rules, 

1951. 
slavery  in  the  District,  1985. 
suflTerers  by  fire  at  New  York,  1991,  1994,  3041, 

3103,   3133,  3140,   3195,  2196,  3586,  2574, 

2594,  2595,  2598,  3599,  3600,   3623,  3624, 

2711,  3117. 
District  banks,  3118. 
Seminole  hostilities,   2138,   3139,   3358,   3732, 

3726. 
partial  appropriation  bill,  3173,  3173. 
naval  do.,  3160,  3181,  3183,  2504,  2506,  3516, 

3517,  3668,  3801,  3145,  3146,  3301,  3305. 
fortification  bill  of  last  session,  3363,  2314,  3360. 
on  the  appropriation  bills,  3355,  3469. 
sufferings  in  Florida,  2440. 
repealing  (he  14th  section  of  the  act  establishing 

the  United  States  Bank,  3919,  3935,  3335. 
amending  the  constitution,  3017. 
on  increasing  custom-house  officers,  3147. 
Wisconsin  Territory,  3301. 
general   appropriation    bill,  3340,   3341,  3346, 

3348,  3349,  3369,  3370,  3373,  3282,  3283, 

3307,  3331,  3336,  3509,  3510. 
bill  for  acceptance  of  volunteers,  3333,  3341. 
providing  salaries  for  certain  officers,  3364. 
army  appropriation  bill,  3376,  3465,  3466,  3467, 

3578. 
naval  do.,  3469,  3470,  3474,  3614,  3615. 
for  the  defence  of  the  Western  frontier,  3493, 

3510.   3511,  3518,  3519,  3544,  3547,  3763, 

3766. 
fortification  bill,  4009,  4178,  4313,  4330,  4331, 

4334,  4585. 
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Treasury's  report,  4067. 
Indian  appropriation  bill,  4067. 
do.  annuities,  4135,  4175,  4191. 
deposite  bill,  4366. 
Indian  treaties,  4501,  4503,  4503,  4549,  4557, 

4565,  4566. 
bill  for  suppressing  Indian  hostilities,  4568. 
West  Point  Academy,  4568,  4576. 
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Carter,  Mr.,  Tennessee,  on  the  general  appropriation 
bill,  3286,  3290,  3300. 
fortification  bill,  3937,  4334. 
harbor  bill,  4384,  4387,  4389,  4485,  4491. 
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3133. 
Chambers,  Mr.,  Pennsylvania,  on  amending  the  rules, 
1957. 
suflTerers  by  fire  at  New  York,  3199,  3712. 
on  the  naval  service  bill,  2799,  3801. 
repealing  the  14th  section  of  the  United  States 

Bank  act,  3236. 
division  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  hmds,  3580. 
Post  Office  Department,  4064. 
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breach  of  privilege,  4321. 
Indian  treaties,  4559. 
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railroad,  2963,  2964. 
Indian  treaties,  4557. 
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Graham,  2622,  2623,  2647,  2865. 
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military  and  other  roads,  4501. 
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title  to  Pea  Patch  island,  3708. 
fortification  bill,  4333. 
deposite  bill,  4340,  4346. 
Doublcday,  Mr.,  New  York,  on  the  deposite  bill.  4367. 
Dromgoole,  Mr.,  Virginia,  on  limiting  the  term  of  office, 
2635. 
amending  the  constitution,  3015,  3016,  3017. 
the  deposite  banks  3314,  3354. 
fortification  bill,  4331. 
depobite  bill,  4350,  4368. 
Dunlap,   Mr.,  Tennessee,  on  the  naval  appropriation 
bill,  2506. 
New  York  sufferers  by  fire,  2625,  2721. 
Seminole  hostilities,  2725,  2733. 
repealing  the  14th  section  of  the  United  States 

Bank  act,  3235. 
disposition  of  the  public  lands  3862. 
fortification  bill,  4335,  4336. 
deposite  bill,  4347. 
harbor  bill,  4385. 
Indian  treaties,  4566. 
additional  appropriation  bill,  4608. 
Evans,  Mr.,  Maine,  on  the  fortification  bill  of  last  sei* 
sion,  2414. 
French  aflTairs,  2518. 
naval  service  bill,  2780. 
allowing  pay  to  D.  Newland,  3089. 
District  business,  3480,  3508. 
judiciary  bill|  4618. 
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Breretf,  lfr.»  Veroiont,  on  amending  the  rulei^  1953» 

1957. 
the  cenitittttion  of  Miehigtn,  2090. 
DJitrict  binka,  3111,  2132. 
MiTftl  affain,  3165,  2509,  3307. 
•uffcren.at  New  York  by  fire,  3239,  3705,  3119. 
do.  in  Florida,  3439. 
appropriation  billf,  3485. 
Pott  Office  Department,  3537. 
erecting  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Captain 

N.  Hale,  3557. 
general  appropriation  bill,  3387,  3289,  3319. 
bill  for  the  acceptance  of  volunteen,  3335, 3353. 

3354,  3374. 
Poat  Office  Department,  3779, 3781,  3783,  3783, 

4055,  4134. 
fortification  bill,  4009. 
Indwn  annuities,  4141,  4187. 
admission  of  Michigan  and  Arkansas,  4314,  4304. 
Indian  frauds  and  hostilities,  4603. 
judiciary  bill,  4617. 
Falrftelfl,  Mr.,  Maine,  on  the  bill  to  incorporate  the 

Jackson  City  Association,  3002,  3004. 
District  business,  3481. 
Poat  Office  Department,  4112. 
Potomac  Fire  Insurance  Company,  4489. 
Forester,  Mr.,  Tennessee,  on  the  fortification  bill,  3763, 

3863,  4689. 
French,  Mr.,  Kentucky,  on  Seminole  hostilities,  2732. 
general  appropriation  bill,  3325,  3326. 
fortification  bill,  3086. 
for  extending  the  pension  system,  4338. 
the  payment  of  volunteers  and  militis,  4705. 
Fry,  Mr.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  conteated  election  of  Mr. 

Graham,  2692. 
judiciary  bill,  4616. 
Galbnuth,  Mr.,  Pennsylvania,  on  slavery  in  the  District, 

2620. 
•  Bank  of  the  United  States,  2932. 

deposite  bill,  4359. 
harbor  bill,  4447. 
Garland,  Mr.,  Virginia,  on  slavery  in  the  District,  1967, 

1970,  2062,  2334.  2503. 
the  conteated  election  of  Mr.  Graham,  2985. 
naval  service  bill,  3018,  3202. 
army  appropriation  bill,  3467. 
divinion  of  the  proceeda  of  the  public  lands,  3585. 
Pott  Office  Department,  3783,  3810. 
Garland,  Mr.,  Louiaiana,  on  the  District  banks,  2112. 
New  York  sufferers  by  fire,  2600. 
defence  of  the  Western  frontier,  3530. 
misrepresentations  in  the  papers  corrected,  3678. 
harbor  bill,  4389. 
District  banks,  4438. 
Indian  frauda  and  hostilities,  4583. 
Land  Office  bill,  4606. 
Gtllet,  Mr.,  Near  York,  on  the  partial  appropriation  bill, 

2174. 
District  banks,  2317. 
bill  for  relitf  of  Jesse  Smith,  2489. 
slavery  in  the  District,  2537. 
reorganizing  the  militm,  2767. 
conteated  election  of  Mr.  Graham,  2886,  2986. 
allowing  pay  to  D.  Newland,  3088. 
bill  for  accepting  volunteers,  3346. 
division  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  3592, 

3617. 
Poat  Office  Department,  3782. 
bill  to  alter  the  time  of  meeting  of  Congress, 

4137. 
bill  to  regubte  the  compensation  of  officers  of  rev- 
enue cuttera,  4305. 
on  a  breach  of  privilege,  4281, 


Gillet,  Mr.,  on  the  deposite  bttt,  487^ 
harbor  bill,  4387,  4448,  4492. 
District  banks,  4440. 
Indian  treaties,  4558. 
Glascock,  Mr.,  Georgia,  on  slavery  in  the  District,  1968, 
1989,  2129,  2137,  2317,  2318. 
naval  affairs,  2161. 
sufferers  in  Florida,  3443. 
executive  patronage,  3479,  2481. 
removal  of  the  Creek  Indians,  2556. 
contested  election  of  Mr.  Graham,  2685,  2889, 

2890. 
reorganization  of  the  militia,  2777,  2778. 
general  appropriation  bill,  3287. 
bill  for  accepting  volunteers,  3345,  3764,  3765, 

3788. 
District  business,  3479. 
report  on  abolition,  4032. 
amending  the  journal,  4059,  4060. 
Indian  annuities,  4174,  4190. 
Graham,  Mr.,  North  Carolina,  on  hia  own  contested 
election,  2639,  2650,  2767,  3864»  2937,  3946, 
2965,  2997. 
Granger,  Mr.,  New  York,  on  slavery  in  the  District, 
2008,  2482,  3620. 
sufTerera  in  Florida,  2440. 
distribution  of  the  proceeda  of  the  public  lands, 

3620. 
amending  the  journal,  4061. 
the  Wisconain  Territory,  3093. 
bill  for  accepting  volunteers,  3340. 
fortification  bill,  4009,  4334. 
on  amending  the  journal,  4061. 
bill  in  favor  of  Polish  exiles,  4103. 
Graotland,  Mr.,  Georgia,  on  Indian  treaties,  4549,  4550, 
4553,  4558. 
Indian  fi«uds  and  hostilities,  4580,  4592. 
Graves,  Mr.,  Kentucky,  on  the  New  York  sufferings 
from  fire,  2558,  2601. 
contested  election  of  Mr.  Graham,  2984»  3985, 

3986. 
Kentucky  resolutions,  3231. 
general  appropriation  bill,  3287. 
naval  appropriation  do.,  3469,  3470,  3474^  3615, 

3616. 
District  business,  3482,  3484^  3507,  3508. 
defence  of  Western  frontier,  3546»  3547. 
division  of  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  3548, 

3718. 
Post  Office  Department,  3783,  3784. 
harbor  bill,  4389. 

additional  appropriation  bill,  4608. 
Grennell,  Mr.,  Massachuaetts,  on  the  District  banks, 
2121. 
naval  affairs,  2166. 
slavery  in  the  District,  2541. 
the  contested  election  of  Mr.  Graham,  2700, 2718. 
Pensacola  and  Perdido  railroad,  3965. 
the  distribution  of  prooeeds  of  public  Unds,  3201, 

3582. 
Choctaw  cUima,  3616. 
report  on  abolition,  4028. 
Post  Office  Department,  4134. 
Indian  annuitiea,  4188. 
Hall,  Mr.,  Maine,  on  the  depoitte  bill,  4339. 
Htll»  Mr.,  Vermont,  on  incendiary  publicationa,  3944. 
the  Post  Office  Department,  3783,  3783,  3808, 

4065. 
fortificaUon  bill,  3973,  4314,  4585. 
Haley,  Mr.,  Connecticut,  announcea  the  death  of  bis  co!- 
league,  Mr.  Wildman,  1958* 
on  the  reorganization  of  the  militia,  3777. 
Haroer,  Mr.,  Ohio,  on  amending  the  rules,  1958. 
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Hanwr,  Mr.|  on  ^^nty  in  the  Dittrtct,  1978. 
constitution  of  Michigtn,  3078,  3103. 
West  Point  Academy,  3194. 
execative  patronage,  347t. 
reorganisation  of  the  militia,  3777,  2778. 
memorial  of  Trades  Union,  2891. 
contested  election  of  Mr.  Graham,  3970. 
allowing^  pay  to  D.  Newland,  3089. 
Wisconsin  Territory  bill,  3333. 
navy  appropriations,  3470,  3471,  3555. 
District  business,  3478,  3479. 
defence  of  the  Western  frontier,  3530. 
division  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  3583. 
report  on  abolition,  4033. 
amending  the  journal,  4057.  4060. 
admission  of  Michigan  and  Arkansaf ,  4332. 
fortification  bill,  4333. 
harbor  bill,  4494. 
Hammond,  Mr. ,  South  Carolina,  on  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict, 1966,   1967,    1969,    1971,   1978,   1986, 
1987,  1996,  3119,  3320,  3448,  2495. 
on  naval  affairs,  2163. 
Hannegan*  Mr.»  Indiana,  on  the   Michigan  memorial, 
3145,3160. 
West  Point  Academy,  3194,  3683. 
appropriation  bills,  3485. 
suspension  of  the  rules,  2488. 
the  general  appropriation  bill,  3287,  3331. 
bill  for  the  acceptance  of  volunteers,  3345, 3375. 
the  disposition  of  the  pubfic  lands,  3863. 
admission  of  Michigan  and  Arkansan,  4313. 
Cumberland  road  bill,  4547. 
memorial  from  Legislature  of  Michigan,  4670. 
Hard,  Mr.,  New  York,  on  the  contested  election  of  Mr. 
Graham,  3633,  3641,  3664,  3683,  3685,  3693, 
2755,  2865,  2867,  2884,  2946,  2960. 
admrision  of  Michigan  and  Arkansas,  4367. 
fortificaHon  bill,  4329. 
harbor  bill,  4485. 
Hardin,  Mr.,  Kentucky,  on  the  Nev  York  sufferers  by 
fir<»,  3141,  2196,  2574.  2599,  2600,  2710. 
Michigan  memorial,  2156. 
partial  appropriation  bill,  3173. 
alarery  in  the  District,  3517. 
on  the  appropriation  bills,  3343,  3357,  2468. 
ieminole  war,  3359. 
last  year's  fortifieatton  bill  3368. 
naval  appropriation  bill,  3507,  3534. 
contested  election  of  Mr.  Graham,  3632,  2664, 

3666,  3691,  3890,  3940,  3968. 
Pensacola  and  Perdido  railroad,  3964. 
allowing  pay  to  D.  Newland,  3087. 
WIsconain  Territory  bill,  3333. 
repealing  the  14th  section  of  the  United  States 

Bank  act,  3339. 
the  general  appropriation  bill,  3273,  3389,  3319. 
bill  for  the  scceptance  of  volunteers,  3385,  3330, 

3765,  3773,  3793. 
army  appropriation  bill,  3466. 
on  District  businesi>,  3508,  3733. 
report  on  abolition,  3757,  4116. 
fortification  bill,  4313,  4330. 
for  extending  the  pension  system,  4339. 
deposite  bill,  4358. 
Indian  treaties,  4561. 
Hftrkm,  Mr.,  Kentucky,  on  the  District  banks,  3317. 
Kentucky  Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  2735. 
Post  Office  Department,  3810. 
admission  of  Michigan  and  Arkansas,  4377. 
harbor  bill,  4485. 

Harriaon,  Mr.,  Missouri,  on  surveying  inundated  landa. 
3200. 
«ie  bill  for  accepting  volunteers,  3336. 
deposite  bill,  4350. 


Harper,  Mr.,  Penvtylvania,  on  abTery  in  tbe  Dislrid, 

1983. 
naval  approprtationa,  3183,  3305,  3306. 
sufferings  in  Florida,  3447. 
repealing  the  14(h  section  of  the  act  gatablishiwf 

the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  3933,  3337. 
increasing  custom-houae  ofBeera,  3146. 
the  general  appropriation  bill,  3373,  3319. 
army  appropriation  bill,  3466. 
District  bu^esa,  3480. 
Post  Office  Department,  3781,  3783,  4114. 
harbor  bill,  4380. 
Hawes,  Mr.,  Kentucky,  on  navml  affairs,  3163. 
West  Point  Academy,  3193. 
France  and  United  States,  3318. 
slavery  in  the  Diatrict,  3233. 
sufferings  in  Florida,  3443. 
Post  Office  DepaHment,  3537,  3538^  3599,  2540. 
psy  of  vohinteera,  2576. 
naval  service  bill,  3866. 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  2937. 
contested  election  of  Mr.  Graham,  3941,  2985, 

3987,  3988. 
disposition  of  the  public  lamK  3989,  3360. 
amending  the  constitution,  3016. 
presentation  of  petitions,  3399. 
general  appropriation  bill,  3319. 
deposite  banks,  3354. 

bill  for  the  acceptance  of  volunteer^  3368^  3374. 
army  appropriation  biP,  3466. 
navy  do.,  3469,  3470,  3577. 
District  buaineas,  3483,  3507,  3508. 
Choctaw  claims,  3616. 
report  on  abolition,  3759. 
allowing  rations  to  sufferers  in  AUbanw,  4033, 

4035. 
Post  Office  DepaHment,  4065,  4105,  4114. 
breach  of  privilege,  4320,  4322. 
fortification  bill,  4339,  4333,  4335,  4337. 
harbor  bill,  4380,  4388,  4389,  4447,  4486. 4491. 
District  banks,  4440. 
monument  to  Washington,  4490. 
light-house  bill,  4494. 
harbor  bill,  4530,  4531,  4533,  4533. 
West  Point  Academy  bill,  4577. 
Indian  frauds  and  hostilities,  4581. 
Hawkins,  Mr.,  North  Carolina,  on  the  cootcslcd  cfedjoa 

of  Mr.  Graham,  3006. 
allowing  pay  to  Mr.  Newland,  In  contestisig  Mr- 
Graham's  election,  3015. 
report  in  favor  of  pajring  Newland,  3064k  308r, 

3089. 
Haynes,  Mr.,  Georgia,  on  the  dispositioo  of  tkcpoblic 

lands,  3855. 
allowing  rations  to  aufferera  in  Alaboma,  4049. 
Indian  annuities,  4174. 
harbor  bill,  4387. 
Indian  treaties,  4504. 
Hlester,  Mr.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  roeoioriBl  of  Nev 

York  Trades  Union,  2696. 
disposition  of  the  public  bnds,  3863. 
report  on  abolition,  4031. 
fortification  bill,  4333. 
Hoar,  Mr.,  Massachusetts,  on  slavery  in  the  District, 

3353. 
the  contested  election  of  Mr.  Grahsm,  3961. 
Wisconsin  Territory  bill,  3333. 
presentation  of  petitions,  3397. 
bill  lor  aceeptmg  vohinteers,  3353. 
United  States  and  Mexico,  3730. 
Indian  treaties,  4557. 
Indian  frauds  and  hostilities,  4583. 
Holsey,  Mr.,  Georgia,  on  the  Michigan  neaaorial,  3155- 
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Hobey,  Mr^  on  BlaVery  in  the  Diftrict,  3136. 
•ufleringt  in  Florida,  2442. 
defence  of  the  Western  frontier,  S771,  3793. 
Hopkins,  lir.,  Virginia,  on  slavery  in  the  District,  1974. 

the  contested  election  of  Mr.  Graham,  2994. 
Howard,  Mr.,  Maryland,  on  amending  the  rules,  1958. 
alavery  in  the  District,  1986. 
Gonatitotion  of  Mtehi|[fan,  2080,  2089,  2090. 
Diatrict  banks,  2120,  2122. 
Smithsonian  leg^Bcy,  2236. 
taking  up  appropriation  billa,  2356. 
conieftted  election  of  Mr.  Graham,  2624,  2640, 

2662. 
memorial  from  the  Trades  Union,  2890. 
army  appropriation  bill,  3467. 
report  on  abolition,  3759,  3761. 
Post  Office  Department,  4114. 
Indian  treaties,  4502. 
Howell,  Mr.,  Ohio,  on  the  naval  service  bill,  3206. 
Wisconsin  Territory  bill,  3222. 
deposite  banks,  3354. 
H«nt,  Mr.,  New  York,  on  slavery  in  the  District,  1988. 
the  b'll  for  relief  of  Jesse  Smith,  2489. 
New  York  sufferers  by  fire,  2584. 
Post  Office  Departmen%  4106. 
abolition  report,  4116. 
fortification  bill,  4197. 
inquiry  into  bank  loans  to  members  of  Congress, 

4348. 
harbor  bill,  4380. 
Huntsman,  Mr. ,  Tennessee,  on  the  District  banks,  2215. 
Seminole  war,  2359. 
contested  election  of  Mr.  Graham,  2737. 
general  appropriation  bill,  3288,  3304. 
statement  in  reply  to  some  corrections  of  misrep- 

resen*ations  made  by  Mr.  Adams,  3705. 
Post  Office  Department,  4056,  4064. 
amending  the  journal,  4057,  4060. 
Ingersoll,  Mr.,  Pennsylvania,  on  slavery  in  the  District, 
2010. 
executive  patronage,  2475. 
proposing  a  marble  bust  to  the  memory  of  the  late 

Chief  Justice  Marshall,  2527. 
awards  under  treaty  with  France,  2800. 
relief  of  Alford  and  Brush,  2881. 
Brink  of  the  United  Sratep,  2919. 
furnishing  new  members  with  books,  3148. 
fortification  bill,  3958. 
Pea  Patch  island  bill,  4080. 
providing  books  for  new  members,  4308. 
Post  Office  Di'partment,  4536. 
West  Point  Academy  bill,  4577. 
Judiciary  bill,  4615. 
Jttckson,  Mr.,  Massachusetts,  on  a  petition  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  shvery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
1966. 
on  the  Cumberlsnd  road  bill,  4495. 
Jarvii>,  Mr.,  Maine,  on  slavery  in  the   District,  2135, 
2178   2223. 
naval  affairs,  2160,  2161,  2504,  2516,  3C97,  3202, 

3206,  3468,  3469,  3471,  3614. 
District  business,  3488,  3507,  3719. 
citending  the  pension  system,  4338. 
the  deposite  bill,  4359. 
monument  to  Washington,  4491. 
llght-house  bill,  4495. 
judiciary  bill,  4614. 
Jenifer,  Mr.,  Maryland,  on  the  naval  appropriation  bill, 
2515. 
Post  Office  Department,  2733,  4135. 
resolutions  of  the  Maryland  Legislsture  relative 
to  the  expurgation  of  the  SenHte  journal,  3232. 
District  bastness,  3482,  3722. 


Jenifer,  Mr.,  on  the  fortification  bill,  3994. 
a  decision  of  the  Chair,  4096. 
Maryland  resolutions  for  distributing  the  proceeds 

of  the  public  land,  4186. 
admission  of  Michigan  and  Arkansas,  4279. 
District  banks,  4439. 
Johnaon,  Mr.,  Kentucky,  on  amending  the  rules^  1957. 
slavery  in  the  District,  2171,  2172. 
partial  appropriation  bill,  2172. 
pay  of  volunteers,  2576. 
Seminole  hostilities,  2722,   2723,   2726,   2727. 

2733. 
general  appropriation  bill,  3246. 
bill  for  accepting  volunteers,  3353. 
for  the  better  protection  of  the  Western  frontier, 

3593. 
fur  relief  of  Letcher  and  Moore,  4192. 
Indian  treaties,  4560. 
judiciary  bill,  4617. 
supplying  public  documents,  &c.,  4666,  4667, 

4670. 
bill  to  pay  money  advanced  by  Charleston,  &c., 

for  prosecuting  the  Florida  war,  4673. 
Johnson,  Mr.,  Louisiana,  on  slavery  in  the  District,  2022. 
the  Michigan  Mining  Company,  2144. 
Territory  of  Wisconsin,  3093,  3221. 
bill  for  accepting  volunteers,  3352. 
defence  of  Western  frontier,  3544. 
Choctaw  claims,  3616. 
Post  Office  Department,  4057,  4064,  4133,  4134, 

4536. 
lighthouse  bill,  4494. 
Johnson,   Mr.,  Tennessee,  on  the  appropriation  billf, 

2468. 
New  York  sufferers  from  fire,  2589,  2595,  2600, 

3119. 
French  affairs,  2606. 
Seminole  hostilities,  2727,  2732. 
awards  under  the  treaty  with  France,  2800,  2801. 
Territory  of  Wisconsin,  3093,  3221. 
furnishing  the  new  members  with  books,  3147. 
general  appropriation  bill,  3300,3320, 3509, 3510. 
bill  for  the  acceptance  of  volunteers,  3322. 
providing  palaries  for  certain  officers,  3364. 
District  business,  3508. 
Post  Office  Department,  3779,  3781,  3782,  3810,. 

4055. 
admission  of  Michigan  and  Arkansas,  4279. 
Land  Office  bill,  4606. 
Jones,  Mr.,  yirginis,  on  slavery  in  the  District,  2034. 
Jones,  Mr.,  Michigan,  on  the  Territory  of  Wiscons'n, 

3091. 
Judson,  Mr.,  Connecticut,  on  slavery  in  the  District, 

1986. 
erecting  a  monument  to  Captain  N.  Hale,  2134, 

2557. 
Cumberland  road,  2596. 
sufferers  by  fire  at  New  York,  2711. 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  2923. 
the  nai'al  service  bill,  3204. 
the  breach  of  privilege,  4282,  4320,  4321,  4322. 
Kennon,  Mr.,  Ohio,  on  the  Michigan  memorial,  2150. 

Land  Office  bill,  4606. 
Kinnard,  Mr.,  Indiana,  on  the  District  banks,  2123. 
Michigan  memorial,  2152. 
Wisconsin  Territory,  3093,  3220. 
general  appropriation  bill,  3285. 
fortificstion  bill,  4204. 
admission  of  Michigan  and  Arkansas,  4249. 
public  Isnds,  4323. 
lane,  Mr.,  Indiana,  on  the  constitution  of  Michigan, 

2083,  2098. 
District  banks,  2107,  2109. 
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Lanr,  Mr.,  on  Michinn  Mining^  Company,  2143. 

naval  aflTairt,  3165,  3206,  8217. 

partial  appropriation  bill,  2175. 

sufTeringa  in  Florida,  2441. 

New  York  PufTerera  bjf  fire,  2588,  2593. 

slavery  in  the  District,  2662. 

Bank  of  the  Unllrd  States,  2921. 

contested  election  of  Mr.  Graham,  2942,  2944. 

Wisconsin  Territory  bill,  3223. 

dividing  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  3679. 

Pea  Patch  island  bill,  4080. 

a  decision  or  the  Chair,  4096. 

Post  Office  Department,  4135. 

appropriating  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands, 
4195. 

admission  of  Michigan  and  Arkansa*,  4305. 

fortification  bill,  4333. 

deposite  bill,  4339,  4341,  4371. 

District  banks,  4438. 

harbor  bill,  4447. 

Cumberland  road  bill,  4547. 

Indian  treaties,  4561. 
Lawler,  Mr.,  Alabama,  on  slavery  in  the  District,  2656. 

the  contested  election  of  Mr.  Graham,  2987, 2988, 
2989. 

general  appropriation  bill,  3273. 

defence  of  Western  frontier,  3765. 

Indian  annuities,  4174. 
Lawrence,  Mr.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  New  York  suffer- 
ers from  fire,  2703. 

increasing  custom-house  oflScers,  3146. 

Post  Office  Department,  4112,  4133. 

Potomac  Fire  Insurance  Company,  4490. 
Lay,  Mr.,  New  York,  on  relations  with  France,  2606. 

the  general  appropriation  bill,  3249. 
Lea,  Mr.,  Tennessee,  on  the  general  appropriation  bill, 

3287. 
Lee,  Mr.,  New  York,  on  sufferers  by  fire  at  New  York, 
2196,  2599,  2600. 

slavery  in  the  District,  2220. 

appropriation  bills,  2469. 

awards  under  treaty  with  France,  2800. 

on  printing  an  extra  number  of  the  Treasury  re- 
port, 4067. 

harbor  bill,  4491. 

Post  Office  Department,  4536. 
Leonard,  Mr.,  New  York,  on  the  harbor  bill,  4491. 
Lewis,  Mr.,  Alabama,  on  Indian  hostilities,  3763,  3764, 
3771,  3788. 

Post  Office  Department,  3780. 

allowing  rations  to  sufferers  in  Alabama,  4033. 

amending  the  journal,  4058. 

Indian  annuities,  4136,  4140,  4188. 

admission  of  Michigan  and  Arkansas,  4209. 

inquiry  into  bank  luans  to  members  of  Congress, 
4348. 

the  deposite  bill,  4358,  4371. 

monument  to  Washington,  4490,  4491. 

Indian  frauds  and  hostilities,  4578,  4580,  4581, 

4582,  4589. 
judiciary  bill,  4614,  4617. 
Lincoln,  Mr.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  naval  appropriation 
bill,  2512. 

reorganisation  of  the  militia,  3778. 
contested  election  of  Mr.  Graham,  2943. 

District  business,  3480,  3483,  3507,  3508. 
division  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  3587. 
Love,  Mr.,  New  York,  on  District  business,  3480. 

Indian  annuities,  4191. 

do.  treatieis  4560. 
Loyall,  Mr.,  Virginia,  on  the  general  appropriatioo  bill, 

3289. 
McCarty,  Mr.,  Indiana,  on  the  Michigan  roemorial,  2155. 


McCarty,  Mr.,  on  the  Cunberland  rosd  bill,  4539. 
resolution  relating  to  the  public  lands,  4661 . 
McConnaa,  Mr.,  Virginia,  on  the  army  appropriation  bill, 

3466. 
fortification  bill,  3594. 
Post  Office  Department,  3783. 
harbor  bill,  4486. 
McKay,  Mr.,  North  Carolina,  on  the  New  York  suflTerera 

from  fire,  2593.  2601. 
contested  election  of  Mr.  Graham,  2664,  2886, 

2937,  2969. 
Seminole  hoatilitiea,  2733. 
general  appropriation  bill,  3320. 
bill  for  the  acceptance  of  vcrfunteers,  3332,  3330. 
deposite  banks,  3357. 
defence  of  the  Western  frontier,  3543,  3593, 

3766. 
Post  Office  Department,  4056,  4112. 
fortification  bill,  4333,  4335,  4336. 
resolutions  for  reduction  of  duties,  4338,  4446. 
deposite  bill,  4350,  4366,  4368. 
inquiry  into  bank  loans  to  members  of  Congress, 

4348. 
harbor  bill,  4387. 
Indian  frauds  and  hostilities,  4582. 
McKennan,  Mr.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  District  banks, 

2106,  2113,  2115,  2122,  2126. 
slavery  in  the  District,  2220. 
the  appropriation  bills,  2468. 
contested  election  of  Mr.  Graham,  2648,  2666. 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  2922. 
general  appropriation  bill,  3287. 
Post  Office  Department,  3781,  4105. 
admission  of  Michigan  and  Arkansas,  4279,  4280, 

4281. 
deposite  bill,  4340. 
McKeon,  Mr.,  New  York,  on  naval  affairs,  2163. 
sufferers  by  fire  at  New  York,  2201,  2601. 
France  and  United  Slates,  2218, 2219. 
relief  of  Alford  and  Brush,  2881. 
army  appropriation  bill,  3440. 
Mann,  Mr.,  New  York,  on  amending  the  rules,  1956. 
slavery  in  the  District,  2018,  2240. 
District  banks,  2108,  2123. 
sufferers  by  fire  at  New  York,  2210. 
West  Point  Academy,  2211. 
Smithsonian  legacy,  2236. 
the  appropriation  bills,  2469. 
executive  patronage,  2470,  2474^  2475. 
incendiary  publications,  2485. 
naval  appropriation  bill,  2508. 
pension  laws,  2525. 
contested  election  of  Mr.  Graham,  2632,  2633, 

2664,  2757,  2760,  2884,  2886,  2889,  2890. 
Seminole  hostilities,  2728,  2733. 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  S926. 
bill  for  acceptance  of  volunteers,  3325,  3345, 

3353. 
army  appropriation  bill,  3401,  3466. 
District  business,  3487,  3508,  3722. 
for  the  better  protection  of  the  Western  frontier, 

3593,  3765,  3768. 
Post  Office  Department,  3779, 3781,  3782,  3783, 
3785,  3787,  3788,  3809,  4055,  4056,  4057, 
4064,  4066,  4112,  4133. 
bill  for  relief  of  Letcher  and  Moore,  4193. 
pension  bills,  4284. 

on  providing  books  for  new  members^  4309* 
Oltio  boundary  bill,  4309. 
deposite  bill,  4346,  4350,  4S59. 
harbor  bill,  4387. 
reduction  of  duties,  4446. 
Indian  frauds  and  bostilitieS|  4583. 
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Maoii,  Mr.*  on  idditioMi  appropriation  bill,  4607. 
Manning;  Mr.,  South  Cftrolintt  on  slavery  in  tlie  Dittrict, 

3613. 
Mwtio,  Mr.»  Alabama,  on  Post  Office  Department,  4105. 

the  harbor  bil^  4383: 
Mason,  Mr.  J.  Y.,  Virginia,  on  amendinfc  the  rules,  1958. 
on  the  constitution  of  Michigan,  2077,  2080,  2084. 
convention  with  Spain,  2141. 
naval  appropriations,  2181. 
France  and  United  States,  2218. 
taking  up  appropriation  billx,  2343,  2352. 
French  affairs,  2518,  2607. 
Cumberland  road,  2596. 
contested  election  of  Mr.  Graham,  2631,  2632, 

2985,  2987. 
slavery  in  the  District,  2660. 
convention  with  Spain,  2681,  3734. 
awards  under  treaty  with  France,  2800. 
general  appropriation   bill,  3242,  3246,  3274, 

3316,  3319. 
bill  for  acceptance  of  volunteers,  3334. 
District  business,  3508. 
defence  of  the  Western  frontier,  3540. 
treaty  with  Mexico,  3723. 
Pcist  Office  Department,  4115,  4134,  4536. 
bill  for  relief  of  Letcher  and  Moore,  4191,  4192. 
admission  of  Michigran  and  Arkansas,  4278,  4280. 
the  deposite  bill,  4358. 
monument  to  Washington,  4491. 
acknowledging  the  independence  of  Texas,  4499. 
Mason,  Mr.,  Ohio,  on  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Michi- 
gan into  the  Union,  4658. 
on  the  defence  of  the  Western  frontier,  3544, 
3547. 
Maury,  Mr.,  Tennessee,  on  the  contested  election  of 
Mr.  Graham,  2760,  3766,  2865,  2868,  3938. 
fortification  bill,  3735. 
May,  Mr.,  Illinois,  on  slavery  in  the  District,  1986. 

on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  James  La- 
tham, 2642. 
Wisconsin  Territory,  3094,  3095,  3201 . 
Meroer,  Mr.,  Virginia,  on  amending  (he  rules,  1953, 
1955,  1956. 
slavery  in  the  DiNtrict,  196r. 
District  banks,  2108. 
France  and  United  States,  2218. 
fortification  bill  of  last  session,  2265,  2267,  2268. 
the  appropriation  bills,  2469. 
executive  patronage,  2475. 
naval  appropriation  bill,  2524,  3614. 
Cumberland  road,  2596. 
conteated  election  df  Mr.  Graham,  2684,  2968, 

2984,  2989. 
Pensacola  and  Perdido  railroad,  2963,  2964. 
resolution  proposing  to  allow  pay  to  Mr.  Kew- 
land  for  contesting  the  election  of  Mr.  Qraham, 
3015. 
suflferers  by  fire  in  New  York,  3118,  3119. 
general  appropriation  bill,  3287,  3335. 
the  Ohio  and  Michigan  bill,  3317,  3328. 
bill  for  accepting  volunteers,  3330,  3374. 
the  army  appropriation  bill,  3428,  3440,  3473, 

3474. 
District  business,  3507. 
report  on  abolition,  3757,  3762. 
fortification  bill,  4331. 
deposite  bill,  4341,  4359,  4568,  4371. 
harbor  bill,  4437,  4447,  4485. 
Miller,  Mr.,  Pennsylvanis,  on  slavery  in  the  District, 
2315,  2320,  2541,  2609. 
Ohio  boundary  bill,  4310. 
the  deposite  bill,  4358. 
Milligan,  Mr.,  Delaware,  on  the  contested  election  of 
Mr.  Graham,  3007. 


Milligan,  Mr.,  on  the  bill  to  secure  Pea  Patch  island, 

3226,  4068. 
Montgomery,  Mr.,  North  Carolins,  on  ^the  Post  Office 

Department,  4065. 
Moore,  Mr.,  New  York,  on  the  army  appropriation  bill, 

3428. 
Morris,  Mr.,  Pennsylvania,  on  slavery  in  the  District, 

2007. 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  2929. 
dividing  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  3680. 
Newland,  Mr.,  North  Carolins,  on  the  contested  election 

of  Mr.  Graham,  2767,  2861,  2864,  2884,  2937, 

2942,  3005. 
Owens,  Mr,  Georgia,  on  slavery  in  the  District,  1994, 

1996,  1997. 
deposite  bsnks,  3707. 

report  on  abolition,  3758,  3759,  3761,  4028,  4029. 
lighthouse  bill,  4494. 
Indian  treaties,  4503. 
Parker,  Mr.,  New  Jersey,  on  amending  the  rules,  1955, 

1957. 
partial  appropriation  bill,  2175. 
naval  appropriations,  2181,  2505,  2507. 
Smithsonian  Irgacy,  2237. 
sufferers  in  Florida,  2439. 
New  York  sufferers  from  fire,  2573,  2593. 
French  affairs,  2606. 
Seminole  hostilities,  2731. 
memorial  of  Trades  Union,  2891. 
pensacola  and  Perdido  railroad,  2964. 
Wisconsin  Territorv,  3201. 
District  business,  3476,  3507,  3721. 
Post  Office  Department,  3779,  3785,  4112,  4114. 
allowing  rations  to  sufferers  in  Alabama,  4034. 
deposite  bill,  4342. 
harbor  bill,  4387,  4491. 
light-house  bill,  4494. 
judicial  bill,  4619. 
Parks,  Mr.,  Maine,  on  amending  the  rules,  1957. 
sufferers  in  Florids,  2440. 
do.  by  fire  in  New  fork,  2711. 
amending  the  Journal,  4058. 
Post  Office  Department,  4105. 
extending  the  pension  system,  4339. 
the  deposite  bill,  4372. 
additional  appropriation  bill,  4607. 
judicial  bill,  4614. 
Patton,  Mr.,  Virj^inia,  on  slavery  in  the  District,  1971, 
1991,  1996,  1998,  2657. 
on  the  appropriation  bills,  2S49,  2470. 
sufferers  in  Florida,  2440. 
bill  for  limiting  the  term  of  office,  2634. 
Blink  of  the  United  States,  2920. 
allowing  psy  to  D.  Newland,  3089. 
Wisconsin  Territory,  3090,   3093,  3094,  3201, 

3307. 
navy  appropriations,  3472,  3474,  3554. 
report  on  abolition,  3761,  4029. 
on  a  decision  of  the  Chair,  4081. 
on  altering  the  time  of  meeting  of  Congress,  4137, 

4138. 
the  admiAion  of  Michigan  and  Arkansas,  4208. 
deposite  bill,  4346,  4359. 
hsrbor  bill,  4440,  4448. 

his  address  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Madison  being  an- 
nounced by  a  message  from   the  President, 
4563. 
judicial  bill,  4614, 4616,  4618. 
Pearce,  Mr.,  Rhode  Island,  on  naval  affairs,  2167,  2519. 
the  sufferers  by  fire  at  New  York,  2239,  2595, 

2601,  2636,  2712,  2717. 
executive  patronage,  2477. 
contested  election  of  Mr.  Graham,  2665,  2942. 
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Petrce,  Mr.,  on  Ihe  B«nk  of  the  United  SUtes,  2938. 
allowing  pay  lb  D.  Newlan<1»  3089. 
presentation  of  petitions,  3296. 
general  appropriation  bill,  3300. 
Pott  Office  Department,  3779,  4064,  4134. 
inquiry  into  bank  loans  to  members  of  Con- 
gress 4348,  4349. 
deposite  bill,  4358. 
harbor  bill,  4380. 
liglit-house  bill,  4194. 
additional  appropriation  bill,  4608. 
Pearce,  Mr.,  Mar)l<tnd,  on  the  Wisconsin  Territory  bill, 

3224. 
judicial  bill,  4617,  4619. 
Peytoo,    Mr.,  Tenncs<*e«,    on   slavery  in   the   District, 

1969,  1970,  1976,  2172,  2223,  2661. 
the  appropriaiion  billii,  2468. 
executive  patronage,  2478,  2479. 
contested  election  of  Mr.  Graham,  2758,  2985, 

2986,  2988,  2989,  3006,  3007,  .'^014. 
the  Jackson  city  bill,  3004. 
resolution  respecting  deposites  in  the  local  bank:*, 

3096,  3151. 
naval  service  bill,  3206. 
repealing  the  14th  section  of  the  United  States 

Bank  act,  3236,  3238. 
depoHite  banks,  3308,  3315. 
defence  of  the  Western  frontier,  3520. 
treaty  with  Mexicn,  3724,  3728. 
harbor  bill,  4387. 
Indian  treaties,  4566. 

bill  for  suppressing  Indian  hostilities,  4568. 
Indian  friiuds  and  hostilities,  4582,  4584,  4592. 
Phillips,  Mr.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  suflfcrers  by  fire  at 

New  York,  2240,  25 «. 
appropriation  bills,  2476. 
naval  appropriation  bill,  2506,  2507,  3577. 
general  appropriaiion  bill,  3289. 
report  on  abolition,  4029,  4032,  4053.  4061. 
admission  of  Michignn  iind  Arkansas,  4259,  4260. 
light-house  bill,  4494. 
Post  Office  Department,  4536. 
judicial  bill,  4618. 
Pickens,  Mr.,  South  Carolina,  on  sufferers  by  fire  at 

New  York,  2207. 
slavery  in  the  District,  1985,  2241. 
fortification  bill,  3865. 
admission  of  Michigan  and  Arkansas,  4280. 
Pierce,  Mr.,  New  Hampshire,  on  slavery  in  the  District, 

1984. 
repelled  an  assault  made  on  him  In  the  columns 

oft  certain  newspaper,  2528. 
on  the  deposite  banks,  3423. 
West  Point  Academy,  4569. 
Pinckncy,  Mr.,  South  Carolina,  on  Ihc  Michigan  memo- 
rial, 2151. 
sufferers  by  fire  at  New  York,  2210. 
slavery  in  the  District,  2482,  2483,  2491,  2535. 
naval  service  bill,  3206. 
report  on  abolition,  3756,  3757,  3762,  3775. 
West  Point  Academy  bill,  4377. 
Potts,   Mr.,  Pennsylvania,   on  amendibg  the  journal, 

4060. 
Reed,  Mr.,  Massaoliusetts,  on  naval  affairs,  2164,  3203, 

3564. 
taking  up  appropriation  bills,  2352. 
fortification  bill  of  last  session,  2372. 
New  York  sufierera  by  fire,  2594. 
contested  election  of  Mr.  Graham,  2684. 
Dank  of  the  United  States,  2926. 
Jackson  city  bill,  3005. 
presentation  of  petition*,  3296. 
Ohio  and  Mchigan  bill,  3318. 


Reed,  Mr.,  on  defence  of  the  Western  frontier,  3536. 

Post  Office  Department,  3809,  4064,  4134. 

fortification  bill,  4332. 
Rencber,  Mr.,  North  Caroliitt*  on  the  contested  election 
of  Mr.  Graham,  26l2,  2688,  2868,  2884,  2886, 
3887,  2888,  1889,  2966,  S007. 

resolution  proposing  to  allow  pay  to  Mr.  New- 
land  for  contesting  the  election  of  Mr.  Graham, 
3015. 

bill  for  relief  of  Letcher  and  Moore,  4194. 

for  a  more  uniform  rule  of  computing  mileage, 
4194. 

extending  the  pension  system,  4339. 

deposite  bill,  4366. 
Reynolds,  Mr.,  New  York,  on  West  Point  Academy, 
2193. 

suspension  of  rules,  2487* 

the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  James  La- 
tham, 2650. 

Wisconsin  Territory,  3094. 

bill  for  accepting  volunteers,  3330. 

deposite  banks,  3357. 
Reynolds,  Mr.,  Illinois,  on  the  division  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands,  3584. 

bill  for  relief  of  J.  B.  Janis,  4386. 

extending  the  pension  s)Stem,  4339. 

light-house  bill,  4494. 

harbor  bill,  4530. 

additional  appropriation  bill,  4608. 

bill  for  relief  of  James  Latham,  3651. 
Ripley,  Mr.,  Louisiana,  on  ala%*ery  in  the  District,  1977. 

the  Michigan  Mining  Company,  2142. 

Pensacola  and  Perdido  railroad,  3963,  3965. 

contested  election  of  Mr.  Graham,  3008. 

amending  the  constitutioa,  3017. 

naval  service  bill,  3303. 

bill  for  the  acceptance  of  volunteers,  3341. 

defence  of  the  Western  frontier,  353J. 

deposite  bill,  4366. 

Indian  frauds  and  hostilities,  4583. 

judiciary  bill,  4613. 
Robertson,   Mr.,  Virginia,  on  slavery  in  the  District, 
2019. 

executive  patronage,  3476. 

New  York  sufferers  by  fire,  3597,  3598,  2599, 
2601. 

naval  appropriation  bill,  3120. 

resolutions  proposing  retrenchments,  3225,  3228. 

report  on  abolition,  3762,  3811,  4010. 

amending  the  journal,  4057. 

admission  of  Michigan  and  Arkansas^  4305. 

harbor  bill,  4389,  4485,  4494. 

Indian  treaties,  4562. 

Indian  frauds  and  hostilities,  4582. 

judiciary  bill,  4619. 
Russell,  Mr.,  New  York,  on  the  admission  of  Michigan 

and  Arkansas,  4251. 
Sevier,  Mr.,  Arkansas,  on  the  bill  for  accepting  volun- 
teers, 3330,  3354. 

army  appropriaiion  bill,  3467. 

defence  of  Western  frontier,  3547. 

Indian  annuities,  4191. 

admission  of  Michigan  and  Arkansas  4360. 

Shepard,  Mr.  W.  B.,  North  Carolina,  on  the  District 

bmks  2103,  2104,  2106,  3111,  2115. 

contested  election  of  Mr.  Graham,  3631,  3634, 
2636,  3638,  3639. 

on  setting  apart  daya  for  District  business,  3015. 

watering  Pennsylvania  avenue,  3461. 

navy  appropriations,  3474. 

District  business,  3477,  3478,  3496,  3719. 

repairing  Potomac  bridge,  4140. 

District  banks,  4437,  4559. 
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Sbcpperd,  Mr.  A.  II.,  North  Carolina,  on  the  District 

banks,  2138. 
contested  election  of  Mr.  Grshtm,  3622,  2719, 

2888,  2943. 
general  appropriation  bill,  o240,   3246,   32  iS, 

3274,  3316,  3518,  3320. 
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